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DEDICATION, 


TO  HIS  GRACE 


JOHN  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL  AND  GREENWICH,  Wr- 


Ut  Lo&b, 

A  s  £fa»  istbe  only  method  by  which  men  of  genioi 
and  fetfiibf ,  though  iknall  perhaps  my  claim  to 
ca&er,  can  fhoiv  their  eftecm  for  perfons  of  ex- 
traor&Bry  merit,  in  a  foperior  manoer  to  the  reft 
of  mankind,  I  could  never  embrace  a  more  fa- 
▼onnble  opportunity  to  e^cpreis  my  rener^itioo 
foryovr  Grace,  than  before  a  cranfiadon  of  fo  an- 
cient and  ^alnable  aui  author  at  Hefiod.     Yonr 
hi^  defcent,  and  the  glory  of  your  illufiriotn  an- 
cefiort^are  the  wreaked  fonxidatioos  of  your  praife ; 
yo«r  own  eiakcd  vrorth  attra6k«  the  admiration, 
and  I  may  fay  the  loTe  of  all  virtooqs  and  diftin- 
ganlhsng  Conk;  and  to  that  only  I  dedicate  the 
folila«ix.g  vork.    The  many  circutnftanccB  which 
oootnibaied  to  the  raiflng  you  to  the  dignities 
w^hich  you  now  csjoy,  and  which  render  you  de- 
ierving^  tbe  grezteSt  favours  a  prince  can  bedew ; 
and,  what  is  above  all,  which  fix  you  ever  dear  in 
the  a£fcdion  of  your  country,  will  be  no  fniall 
part  of  the  Eogliih  hiftory,  and  (hall  make  the 
name  of  Ari^yli  facre'l  to  every  generation ;  nor 
if  it  the  leaft  part  of  your  charadler,  that  the  na- 
tipD  entertains  the  higheft  opinion  of  your  tafte 
tai  judgment  in  the  polite  art9. 

Ysa,  my  Lx>rd,  know  how  the  works  of  geoias 
li&  ap  the  head  of  a  nation  above  her  neighbours, 
as^  give  it  as  much  honoAr  as  fuccefs  in  arms; 
aoMSj^  thefc  vre  muft  reckon  our  txanflations  of 
the  dafics;  by  which^  when  we  have  naturalized 
afi  Greece  and  Rome,  we  fliall  be  fo  much  richer 
difao  they  were  by  fo  many  original  produdlions 
as  we  ihaU  have  of  our  own.  By  tranflations, 
when  performed  by  able  hands,  our  countrymen 
haic  ac  oppormnity  of  difcovering  the  beauties  of 
t!kc  ascicn(a»  without  the  trouble  and  ezpdnct  of 
lami'tg  their  languages;  which  are  of  no  other 
adTiresfve  to  us  than  for  the  authors  who  have 
wiriB  thrm;  among  which  the  poets  are  in  the 
frU  tmk  of  honour,  whofc  verfes  are  the  delight- 
hi  diasoeis  through  which  the  beft  precepts  of 
Borality  arc  conveyed  to  the  mind ;  they  have  ge-  ■ 
Bctaiiy  Something  in  chem  fo  much  above  the 
caaimon  lesic  ot  mankind;  and  that  delivered 
mA  frch  dij^nity  of  exprelfion,  and  in  iuch  har- 
Boa]  of  nvaiber-,  all  which  put  together,  confti- 
CBCe  dc  w  tfvMfsp,  that  the  reader  is  infpired  ^ith 


feBtimentfl  of  honour  and'virtae,  he  thinks  with  tb« 
horrence  of  all  that  is  bafe  and  trifling;  I  may  fay, 
v^hile  he  is  reading,  he  is  exalted  above  himfelf. 

You,  my  Lord,  I  lay;  have  a  juft  fenfc  of  the 
benefits  arifiog  from  works  of  genius,  and  will 
therefore  pardon  the  veal  with  which  I  exprefs 
myfelf  concerntag  them  :  and  great  is  the  bleffing, 
that  we  want  not  perfons  who  have  hearts  equal 
to  their  power  to  cheriih  them :  anitt  here  I  mn(k 
beg  leave  to  pay  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  one,  who, 
I  dare  fay,  is  as  highly  (bought  of  by  all  lovers  o£ 
polite  learning  as  by  rayfelf,  I  mean  the  Earl  oC 
Pembroke ;  whofe  notes  I  have  ufed  in  the  words 
in  which  he  gave  them  to  me,  and  diftinguiflied  ' 
them  by  a  particular  mark  from  the  reft.  Much 
would  I  fay  in  commendation  of  that  great  man  ; 
but  I  am  checked  by  the  fear  of  offending  that 
virtue  which  every  one  admires.  The  fame  reafoa 
makes  me  dwell  lefs  on  the  praife  of  your  Grace 
(ban  ray  heart  inclines  me  ro. 

The  many  obligations  which  1  have  received 
from  a  lady,  of  whofe  virtues  I  can  never  fay  too 
much,  make  it  a  duty  in  me  to  mention  her  in  the 
m«ft  grateful  manner ;  and  particularly  before  a 
tranflation,  to  the  pcrfeAing  which  I  may  with 
propriety  fay  (he  greatly  conduced,  by  her  kind 
folicitations  in  my  behalf,  and  her  earneft  recom- 
mendation of  me  to  fevera]  perfons  of  diftindion«. 
r  believe  your  Grace  will  not  charge  me  vnth 
vanity,  if  I  confefs  myfelf  ambitious  of  being  in 
the  leaft  degree  of  favour  with  fo  excellent  a  lady 
as  the  Marchionefs  of  Annandsle. 

I  fliall  conclude  without  troubling  your  Once 
with  any  more  circumftances  relating  to  myfelf, 
finccrely  wilhing  what  I  offer  was  more  worthy 
your  patronage;  and  at  the  fame  time  I  beg  it 
may  be  rcceiveti  as  proceeding  Irom  a  juft  fenfc  of 
your  eminence  in  ail  that  is  great  and  laudable. 
I  am. 

My  Lord, 
with  the  moft  profound  refped, 
your  Grace*! 

moft  obedient, 
and  moft  bumble  fenrsint, 
_  Thomas  CooKxit 

January  l,^%%, 
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TTVO  DISCOURSES 

ON  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  HESIOD. 


in  the  following  tv>ok.  I  have  no  doubt  but  JLe 
Clerc  is  right  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  Smv  ;  buc 
at  the  fame  time  I  think  his  obfervation  on  it  trif- 
ling; beca^fe*  if  h»  father  vaa  reduced  to  poverty, 
we  are  not  to  infer  from  theuce  he  was  never 
rich,  or,  if  he  was  always  poor,  that  is  no  argu« 
ment  againft  his  being  of  a  good  family ;  nor  is 
the  word  divine  in  the  leaft  dcbafod  by  being  an 
epithet  to  the  Cwinehordv  but  a  proof  of  the  dig-* 
bity  of  that  office  in  thofe  times.  We  arc  Uxp" 
ported  ill  this  rea4ing  by  Tzctzes  :  and  Valla  and 
FriCus  have  took  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe^  in 
thck*  LiatiD  tranflations  of  the  Works  and  IHya». 

— Fratcr  ades  (Hlys  Valla)  generofo  e  (angtiine 
Perfe. 

Aad  Frifius  calls  him  Perfe  divibc. 

4.  Ajuigmetit  of  bis  agg  and  qmalityjrtmji&ion^ 

The  genealogy  likewife  which  the  author  of 
the  contention  betwixt  Homer  and  Hefiod,  gives 
u»,  very  much  countenanced  this  interpretation. 
We  are  told  in  that  work,  that  Linus  was  the  foti 
of  Apollo,  and  of  Thoofe  the  daughter  of  Neptune ; 
King  Pierus  was  the  fon  of  JLinus,  Ocagras  of  Pie- 
rus  and  the  nymph  Methnn^,  and  Orpheus  of  Oe. 
agrus  an  J  the  Mufe  Calliope;  Orpheus  was  the 
father  of  Othrys  Othrys  of  Hamionides,  ami  Har- 
monides  of  Philoterpus ;    from  him  fprung  Eu- 


OUf  THE  LIFE  OF  HESIOD. 

SeA.  I.   tbt  introdua'fn. 

Xh»  livss  of  few  perfoBs  are  confounded  with  fb 
many  uncertainties  and  fabulous  relations  as  thofe 
of  Hefiod  and  Htimer ;  for  which  reafon,  what 
may  polfibly  be  triie,  isfbmetimes  as  moch  difputed 
is  the  romantic  part  of  their  ftories.  The  firfl  has 
bc^  more  fortuuate  thoi^tiM  ocher,  iii  furftiibiAf 
us^  from  his  writings,  wit?^  fome  circumftanees  of 
liimfelf  and  family,  as  the  coudition  of  his  fat|;ier, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  an4  the  extent  of  his  travels; 
and  he  has  ()ttt  it  out  of  dilpttte^  though  he  ha* 
not  fixed  the  period,  that  K«  w#sone  of  the  earlicft 
writers  of  whona  we  have  any  account. 

d.  Ofhu  vwn  Anifatbtr^t  Mwtiry^frem  hU  wrUittgs- 

He  tdls  us  in  the  fccond  book  of  his  Works  and 
X^ys,  that  his  father  was  an  inhabitant  of  Cuma, 
fu  one  of  the  ifioUan  ifles;  from  whence  he  re. 
xAoved  to  Afcra,  a  village  in  Boeritla,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Helicon  5  wHich  was  doubtlefe  the  phcc 
of  our  poet's  birth,  though  Suidas,  Lilius  Gyral- 
dns,  Fabriciu!*,  and  others,  hy  hd  was  of  Cuma. 
Heto^  himfetf  ftems,'and  not  undcfignedly,  to 
have  prevented  any  millake  about  his  Country ;  he 
tells  tis  pofitively,  in  the  Dime  book,  he  never  was 
but  opce  at  fea,  and  that  in  a  voyage  from  Auli^, 
a  fca  port  in  Boeotia,  to  the  ifland  Euboea.     This, 

connedled  with'  the  former  paffjge  of  his  father  f  plicmus  the  father  of  Epiphrades,  who  begot  Mc- 
^iHng  from  Coma  to  Boeotia,  will  leave  us  in  no  I  nalops  the  father  of  Dios ;  Htfuld  and  Perl'cs  were 


doubt  concerning  his  country. 

3.   O/Ms  quality y  from  hit  zvritittgs. 

Of  what  quality  his  father  was  we  arc  not  very 
cQftaip  ;  that  b«  was  drove  from  Cuma  to  Afcra, 
by  misfortdnes^  we  have  the  teftimony  of  Heiiod. 
Some  teU  us  he  fled  to  avoid  paying  a  fine  ;  but 
what  reafon  they  Iiave  to  iniagiiie  that  I  know  not. 
It  is  sem^rkable  that  our  poet,  in  the  firft  book  of 
his  Works  and  Dftys,  calls  his  l^rother  hof  y%$es. 
We  are  told  indeedLthtC  the  name  of  his  father  was 
Dioa,  of  vhich  we  aret-not  afTdred  from  any  of  his 
v^ritings  now  extant  %  bat  i^  it  was,  I  rather  be- 
lieve, bad  he  difigned  to  call  his  brother  of  the 
race  of  Dios,  he  would  have  ufed  tttyt^nt  or  Lm  yt* 
>6s ;  he  muft  therefore  by  "hm  ykut  intend  to  call 
him  of  race  di^vine»  Lc  Clerc  obferves,  on  this 
pafTage,  that  the  old  poets  were  always  proud  of 
the  epithet  divine;  «nd  brings  an  inftance  from 
Homer,  who  ftyUd  the  fwincherd  of  UlyiTes  fo. 
fa  the  fame  reincirk  he  fays,  he  thinks  Hefiod  de- 
bafes  the  word  in  his  application  of  it,  having 


the  fons  of  bios  by  Pucamede  the  daughter  of 
Apollo;  PcrfcR  was  tKc  father  of  Mason,  whofe 
daughter  Crytheis  bore  Homer  to  the  river  Mclcs. 
Homer  is  here  made  the  j^rcat  gracdfon  of  Perfcs 
the  brother  of  Hefiod.  I  do  not  give  this  account 
with  a  view  it  ihould  be  much  depended  en ;  for 
it  is  plain  from  the  poetlcjl  etymologies  of  the 
nnmcs,  it  is  a  6«flitious  generation  ;  yet  two  ufefol 
inferences  may  be  made  from  it ;  firft,  it  is  natural  ' 
to  fuppofe  the  author  of  this  genealogy  would  not 
have  forged  fuch  an  honourable  defcent,  unlefs  it 
was  generally  believed  he  was  of  a  great  family  ; 
nor  would  he  have  placed  him  fo  long  before  Ho- 
mer, had  it  not  been  tlie  prevailing  opinion  he  wai 
firft. 

J[.   Of  his  age^frvm  L^nfromentanusj  and  the  Aruni^Un 
mar6le. 

Mr.  Kennet  quotes  thcDanifli  aftronomer  Lo»- . 
gomontanus,  who  undertook  to  fettle  the  age  of . 
Hefiod  from  fome  Knes  in  bis  Works  and  Days ; 
and  he  made  it  agree  with  the  ArnndeUan  marble. 


^oke  of  the  flccciUcous  cixcumftanccs  of  his  father  [  which  makes  him  abovt  thiny  yean  before  Homer 
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4.  fnm  Heniabu, 

Hefodofos  afTurei  nt  that  Hefiod,  whom  he 
pUce«  firfi.  in  his  account,  and  Homer,  lived  four 
hundred  years  and  00  more  before  himfclf;  this 
mnftorry  no  fmall  weight  with  it,  when  we  con- 
fider  it  a»  delivered  down  to  nt  by  the  oldeft 
Cteel  hiftorian  we  have. 

7-  Frmn  bts  writmgf. 
The  pioM  exclamatioD  againft  the  vicet  of  his 
tiwQ  times,  ia  the  beginning  of  the  iron  age,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  defcnption  of  that  age  is 
wrote,  Kioft  of  the  verbs  bein)(  in  the  future  tcnfe, 
give  OS  room  to  imagine  he  lived  when  the  world 
had  but  joft  departed  from  their  primitive  virtue; 
juft  M  the  race  of  heroes  was  at  an  end,  and  men 
were  fook  mto  all  that  is  bafe  and  wicked. 

t  Tie  efixUms    «/  Juflus    Lipftus^   and    I^dolphu* 
^^9Corus  mtfutcd. 
JaShu  Upfiim,  in  his  notes  to  the  drd  book  of 
VcUdus  Patcrciilus,  fays,  "  there  is  more  (impli. 
"  city,  and  a  greater  air  of  antiquity  in  the  works 
*  of  Hcdod  thao  uf  Homer,"  from  which  he  would 
infer  be  is  the  older  writer  :  and  Fitbrxcius  gives 
<u  chefc  w*rds  f4  L.MdoIphu9  Neocorus,  who  writ 
a  critical  hi:>ory  of  Homer  :  •*  if  a  judgment  of 
**  the  two  poets  i>  to  be  made  from  their  works, 
"  Homer  has  the  advantage  in  the  greater  fun  • 
**  pUot|  aadair  of  aiiiiquity  in  his  ftyle.    He0od 
*"  is  more  bnilhcd  and  elegant.'*    One  of  thefe  ii 
aflagra&tinikaace  of  the  random  judgment  which 
the  critics  and  commentators  often  paf^  on  authors, 
and  how  iirrle  dependence  is  to  be  laid  on  fome  of 
them.    In  ftort,  they  arc  both  in  an  error ;  for, 
had  they  confidered  thrnugh  how  many  hands  the 
Wad  and  OdjU't*    have   been    fince    they  came 
from  tJie  firft  author,  they  would  not  have  pre- 
tended to  detcrmioe  the  qaeftion,  who  was  firft  by 
thdrftyJe. 

)•  fir.  Ciarit*4  and  Sir  J/aae  Nt^ont  oftniont  (on- 
/idcred. 

Dr-  Samel  Clarke  (who  was  indeed  a  perfon 
«f  niach  move  ezteniive  learning  add  nictr  dif- 
ccrDfficiit  than  either  Kcocorut  or  Upftus)  has 
IcBodcd  an  argumt- nt  (or  the  antiquity  of  Homer 
oa  a  qaomity  of  the  word  xoXh  :  in  bis  note  on 
tlte  43d  verfc  of  the  od  book  of  the  fliad,  he  ob- 
icrves,  that  Homer  has  ufed  the  word  »%>^i  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyfiey  above  two  hundred  and  fcventy 
tSBo,  and  haul  io  every  place  made  the  Arftfylla- 
blektng;  whereas Hciiod  frequently  makes  ic  long, 
■Ml  o^cn  (bort  :  and  Tbeocricas  ules  it  both  long 
104  ikirt  in  the  fame  verfe ;  from  which  our 
kiratd  critic  infers  that  Heliod  could  not  be  co- 
lenporary  with  Homer  (noleis,  fays  he,  they  (poke 
difierent  laogu^es  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try) bat  much  later ;  becaufe  he  takes  it  fur  grant- 
ed, that  the  liberty  of  making  the  firft  fy liable  of 
«*in  (bort  vraa  long  after  Homer ;  who  ufcs  the 
ww4  above  two  haudred  and  feventy  times,  ;tud 
never  hat  tha  firft  fylkble  Ibort.  This  is  a  curious 
r«ccc  of  ^icifoi,;buc  pi>dadivc  of  ;to  ceruLoty 


of  the  ag«  of  Homer  or  Hefiod.  The  Ionic  poets 
Dr.  Clarke  obferves,  had  one  fixed  role  of  making 
the  iirft  fyllable  in  ««X0s  long  :  the  Attic  poets 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Anftophanes,  in  innu- 
merable  places,  he  fays,  make  it  Chore ;  the  Doric 
poeu  do  the  fame  :  all  therefore  that  can  be  in- 
ferred from  this  is,  that  Homer  always  uied  it  in 
the  Ionic  manner,  and  Heliod  often  in  the  I«nic» 
and  often  in  the  Doric.  Thu  argtmient  of  Dr. 
Clarke's,  founded  on  a  fiogle  quantity  of  a  word, 
is  entirely  deftrut^ive  of  Sir  Uaac  Newton's  fyf. 
tem  of  chronology ;  who  fixes  the  time  of  Troy 
being  taken  but  thitty-four  years  before  Hefiod 
flourjibed.  Troy,  he  faya*,  was  taken  nine  hun- 
dred aud  four  years  before  Chrift,  aad  Hefiod,  he 
fays,  flo^ri(hed  eight  hundred  and  feventy.  This 
(hows  Sir  Ifaac  Newton *s  opinion  of  the  age  of 
Hefiod  in  regard  to  his  vicinity  to  Homer :  hia 
bringing  the  chronologr  of  both  fo  low  as  he  does^ 
is  to  fupport  his  favourite  fchtme  of  reducing  all 
to  fcripture  chronology. 

10.  A  H§ufiMdyearj  hefrre  Cbr^. 
After  all,  it  is  univerfally  agreed  he  viras  before, 
or  at  lead  cotemporary  with  Homer ;  but  {  think 
we  have  more  reafon  to  beKevei  him  the  older ; 
and  Mr.  Pope,  after  all  the  authorities  he  could 
find  in  behajf  of  Homer,  fixes  his  decifion  on  the 
Arundelian  marble.  To  enter  into  all  the  dif. 
putes  which  have  been  on  this  head,  would  be  end- 
lefs  and  unoecefiary ;  but  we  may  venture  to  place 
him  a  thouland  years  before  Chrift,  wi:hout  tif 
ceeding  an  hundred,  perhaps,  on  either  fide. 

1 1.  Stme  ctratmfianets  of  hu  tiftfrom  bh  tvrMfigs, 

Having  thus  far  agreed  to  his  parenu,  his  coun- 
try, and  the  time  in  which  he  role,  our  next  bufi- 
cels  is  to  trace  him  in  fuch  of  his  aiSlions  as  are 
difcoverable ;  and  here  we  have  -  nothing  ceruiti 
but  what  occurs  ro  us  iti  hii  works.  That  he 
tended  his  own  flocks  on  mount  Helicon,  and  there 
firft  received  his  notions  of  poetry,  is  very  proba« 
hie  from  the  beginning  of  his  TheogoAy ;  but 
what  be  there  fays  of  the  mufirs  appearing  to  him, 
and  giving  him  a  fceptre  of  laurel,  1  pafs  over  at 
a  poetical  flight.  It  iikewife  af^ars,  from  the 
firft  book  of  his  Works  and  Days,  that  his  father 
left  fome  effciFts,  when  he  died,  on  the  divifion  of 
which  his  brother  Perfes  defrauded  hfam,  by  brib- 
ing the  )ud,;c4.  He  viras  fo  br  from  being  pro- 
voked to  any  adl  of  refentment  by  this  injufiicf, 
that  he  expreflcd  a  concern  fur  thofe  poor  mif- 
taken  mortals,  who  placed  their  Iiappinefs  in  riches 
only,  even  at  the  expence  of  their  virrne.  He  lets 
us  know,  in  the  fome  poem,  that  he  was  uot  only 
above  want,  but  capable  of  afiidiug  his  brother  in 
time  of  need ;  which  he  often  did  a^er  the  ill  ufage 
he  had  met  with  from  him.  The  lafi  paiTagc,  re- 
lating to  himfelf,  is  his  conquefi  in  a  poeticul  con^ 
tcntion.  Amphidamas,  kirg  of  Eubma,  had  infii- 
tuted  funeral  games  in  honour  uf  his  own  memo- 
ry,  which  hi«  fons  aftcn^ards  faw  performed  : 
Hwfiod  here  was  competitor  for  the  prize  in  poc- 

*  I/I  Ui  tbnnahgy  of  andeat  kh^om*  amtndidt 
A  iij' 
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try,  a  tripod,  which  he  won,  and,  as  he  telli  us 
liunfelf,  confecrated  to  the  mnfei. 

X^  From  Phdartb^  \^e. 
Plutarch,  in  hit  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wife  Men* 
snakes  Periander  give  an  account  of  the  poccica^ 
eontention  at  Chalcis ;  in  which  Hefiod  and  Ho- 
mer are  made  autagonifis ;  the  firft  was  conquer* 
or,  who  received  a  tripod  for  his  vidory,  which  he 
•  dedicated  to  the  mufes,  with  this  infcripcion : 

This  Heii«d  vows  to  th*  Heliconian  nine. 
In  Chalcis  won  from  Homer  the  divine. 

This  ftofy,  a«  related  by  Plutarch,  was  doubtlefs 
occafioned  by  what  Heliod  fays  of  >hifhfeir,  in  the 
lecond  book  of  his  Works  and  Days;  which  paf- 
iage  might  poffibly  give  birth  to  that  famous  trea- 
tife,  AyatvO/AHfn  km  H«-i«^v,  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
fedtion  of  this  difcourfc.  Barnes,  id  his  Prelo- 
quinm  to  the  fame  treatife,  quotes  three  verfes, 
two  from  Eullathius,  and  the  third  added  by  Li. 
]iu&  Gyraldus,  in  his  life  of  our  poet,  which  inform 
lis,  that  Hcdod  and  Homer  fting  in  Delos  to  the 
honour  6f  Apollo. 

E»  AtiX$0  revt  v^mt^v  lyt  ntu  O^if^Of ,  «0i}«#-, 

Homer,  and  I,  in  Delos  fung  our  lays, 
There  fiift  we  fung,  and  to  Apollo's  praife ; 
New  was  the  vcrfc  in  which  we  then  Begun 
In  honour  to  the  god,  Latona*s  fon. 

But  thefe,  together  with  the  contention  betwixt 
ihcfc  two  grrat  poets,  are  regarded  as  no  other 
than  fables;  and  Barnes,  who  had  certainly  read 
as  much  on  this  head  as  any  man,  and  who  fecnis, 
by  fome  ex]>rcffionj!,  willing  to  believe  it  if  he 
could,  is  forced  to  decline  the  difpute,  and  leave  it 
5n  the  fame  uncertainty  in  which  he  found  it.  The 
ftory  of  the  two  poets  meeting  in  Delos,  is  a  mani- 
feft  forgery ;  becaufe,as  I  obfcrvcd  before,  Hefiod 
pofitivcly  fays  he  never  took  any  voyage  but  that 
to  Chalcis ;  and  thefc  verfes  make  his  meeting  in 
Delos,  which  is  contrary  to  his  own  affertion,  pre- 
cede hiR  contention  at  Chalcis.  Thus  have  I  col- 
leAed,  and  compared  together,  all  that  is  material 
«f  his  life;  in  the  latter  part  of  which,  we  are  told, 
be  lemoved  to  Locris,  a  town  near  the  fame  dif- 
tanoe  from  mount  Parnaffus,  as  Afcra  from  Heli- 
con. Lilius  Gyraldus,  and  others,  tell  us  he  left  a 
fon,  and  a  daughter;  and  that  his  fon  was  Strfi. 
chorua  the  pcct;  but  this  wants  better  conBrma- 
tiou  than  we  have  of  it.  It  i«  agreed  by  all  that 
he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 

13,  tits  Death. 
The  flory  of  his  death,  as  told  by  Solon,  in  Plu- 
tarch's Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wife  Men, is  very  re- 
markable. The  man,  with  whom  He  Cod  lived  at 
Locris,  raviflied  a  maid  in  the  fame  boufc.  He- 
fiod, though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fad,  was  ma- 
litiouiiy  accufcd,  ai  as  aKompUce,  to  her  brothers, 


who  barbaroufiy  m^defed  him  With  his  cmrip^ 
nion,  whofe  name  was  Troila8,and  throwed  their 
bodies  into  the  fea.  The  body  of  Troilus  was  caS^ 
on  a  rock,  which  retains  the  name  of  Troilus  fron 
that  accident.  The  body  of  Hefiod  was  received 
by  a  flioal  of  dolphins  as  foon  as  it  was  hurled  in- 
to the  water,  and  carried  to  the  city  Molicria,  near 
the  promontory  Rhion  :  near  which  place  the  LrO- 
crians  then  held  a  folemn  feaft,  the  fame  which  ii 
at  this  time  celebrated  with  fo  much  pomp.  Whea 
they  faw  a  floating  carcafe,  they  ran  with  aftoniih- 
ment  to  the  ihore,  and  finding  it  to  be  the  body  of 
Hefiod,  newly  flain,  they  refolved,  as  they  thought 
themfclves  obliged,  to  deted  the  murderers  of  a 
perfon  they  fo  much  efieemed  and  honoured. 
When  they  had  found  out  the  wretches  who  com- 
mitted the  murder,  they  plunged  them  alive  into 
the  fea,  and  afterwards  defiroyed  their  houfet* 
The  rezjocins  of  Hefiod  were  depofited  in  Nemea; 
and  his^omb  is  unknown  to  mofi  ftrahgers ;  tlie 
reafon  of  it  bemg  concealed,  was  becaufe  of  the 
Orckomenians,  who  had  a  defigii,  founded  on  the 
advice  of  an  oracle,  to  fieal  his  remains  from  thence, 
and  to  bury  them  in  their  «wn  country.  This  ac- 
count of  the  oracle,  here  mentioned  by  PJutarcb, 
is  related  l>y  Paufanias,  in  his  BGcotics.  He  tella 
us  the  Orcbomentans  were  advifed  by  the  oracle 
to  bring  the  bones  of  Hefiod  into  their  countiy, 
as  the  only  meant  to  drive  away  a  peftilence  which 
raged  among  them.  They  obeyed  the  oracle, 
found  the  bones,  and  brought  them  home.  Pau- 
fanias, fay  they,  ereded  a  tomb  over  him,  with  an 
infcription  to  this  purpofe  on  it : 

Hefiod,  thy  birth  is  barren  Afcra*s  boaft, 
Thy  dead  remains  now  grace  the  Minyao  coafi; 
Thy  honours  to  meridian  glory  rife. 
Grateful  thy  name  to  all  (Se  g^  and  Wife. 

14.  MmuModi^  \Sfc,  ofbim* 
We  have  the  knowledge  of  fome  few  memi. 
ments  which  were  raifed  in  honour  to  this  great 
ahd  ancient  poet :  Pauiimha,  ilk  his  Boeotics  in- 
forms u«,  that  his  countrymen  the  Boeotians  eredk- 
ed .  to  his  memory  aiK  image  with  a  harp  in  hia 
hand  :  the  fame  author  tells  nt,  in  another  place, 
there  was  likcwife  a  ftatue  of  Hefiod  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Olympiens.  Fulvins  Urfinus,  and 
BoiiTard,  in  hir  Antiquities, have  exhibited  a  breaft 
with  a  head,  a  tiuuk  without  a  head,  and  a  gem, 
of  him :  and  Urfinus  fays,  there  is  a  ftatue  of  him, 
of  brafs,  in  the  public  college  of  Conftantinople. 
The  only  original  monument  of  him  befides,  now 
remaining,  of  at  leafi  known,  is  a  marble  bufio  in 
the  Pembroke  colleAion  at  Wilton.  «*  What  Ful- 
vius  Urfinus  has  publifiied  refembies  that,  but  ia 
only  a  balTo  relievo.  From  the  manner  of  th^ 
head  being  cracked  off  from  the  lower  part,  which 
has  fome  of  the  hair  behind,  it  appears  that  botb' 
the  parts  are  of  the  fame  work  and  date.*^ 

15.  HUcharaSer. 
For  his  charader  we  need  go  no  Ikrther  thaa 
his  Works  and  Days.     With  what  a  dutiful  affec- 
tion  he  fpeaki  of  his  &ther,  when  he  pn^oCpi  ki«i 
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nt ftttern  to  hit  lirother.  Hit  behavioiir,  ifter 
tbeBnjnft  treatmeot  from  Perfes  and  the  jodget, 
proves  him  both  a  pbilofopher  and  a  good  man. 
Ifif  hmcsI  precept!,  in  the  firft  book,  feem'to  be 
atundi  the  didatea  of  hit  heart  at  the  fruJu  of 

bngcniat ;  there  we  behold  a  nan  of  the  chafteft 

■aoacrti  and  the  heft  difpofition. 
He  was  nadoabtedlj  a  great  lover  of  retirement 

aad  ooMemplatloo,  aoid  feemt-to  have  had  no  am. 

hidoD  b«  that  of  ading  welL  I  (hall  conclode 
Bf  dunSter  of  him  with  that  part  of  it  which 
Pattfcobt  A>  jnftlj  thonght  hit  due :  "  perele- 
gandt  iogcoii,  ct  moliflimi  dolcedini  carmioum 
Bcmorabilit ;  odi  qnietifque  cupidiffimut  :**  of  a 
trely  elegant  geniat,  and  memorable  for  hit  moft 
cafy  fwe^nda  of  wfe  ;  moft  fond  of  leifure  and 


OK  THE  WRITINGS  OF  HESIOD. 

Se6t,  I.   7%e  iHirotbiaim. 

Op  all  the  amhort  who  hare  given  any  account 
•f  the  writingt  of  our  poet,  1  find  none  fo  pcrfeA 
at  the  learoed  Fabridus,  in  hit  Bibliotheca  Gneca.' 
He  there  Cemu  to  have  left  unread  no  work  that 
Haght  in  the  leaft  contribute  to  the  completing 
hia  dciign :  him  I  fhall  follow  in  the  fucceeding 
^feovrie,  lb  far  at  relatct  to  the  titlct  of  the 
pooflM,  aad  the  anthoritlet  for  them. 

\  tiiall  be^  with  the  Theogony,  or  Oeneralion 
mi  the  Godt,  which  Fabridtu  putt  oat  of  difpute 
fo  he  of  HcAid  :  aor  is  it  doubted,  fayt  he,  that 
Pythfprat  took  it  iot  his,  who  feigned  he  faw 
the  Ibtfl  of  our  poet  in  hell  chained  to  a  brazen 
ptilar ;  m  puniibmcnt  inflided  upon  him  for  the 
ttana  whkfa  be  invented  of  the  godt.  This  doubt- 
leit  ia  the  poem  that  gave  Herodotot  occafion  to 
£iy  that  Heliod,  with  Homer,  was  the  firil  who 
faKTodaced  a  theogony  among  the  Greciant ;  the  i 
fiHl  who  gave  namea  to  the  gods,  afcribed  to  :hem 
hoDoaf*  tod  alts  giving  particular  defcriptiont  of 
their  periiaiM.  TIm  firll  hundred  and  fifteen  lines 
6(tim  poem  have  been  difputed ;  but  I  am  in - 
clioed  to  believe  them  genuine ;  bectufe  Paufanias 
cakes  notice  of  the  fcrptre  of  lani^l,  which  the 
poet  fayt,  in  thofe  veties,  wat  a  prefent  to  him 
from  the  molet;  and  Ovid,  in  the  beginning  of 
hit  Art  of  Love,  alludes  to  that  pafTage  of  the 
m^ic^  appearing  to  him  ;  and  Hefiod  hinfelf,  in 
the  iecDod  book  of  hit  Workt  and  Days,  has  an 
I  to  thefe  verfet. 


3.  n«  W»rh  ami  Vayt, 

The  Works  and  Days  is  the  firft  poem  of  its 
ks»d«  if  we  may  rely  on  the  tcflimony  of  Pliny ; 
k  being  very  oncertain,  fay-  Fabricius,  whether 
the  poeott  atiriboicd  to  Or^ut  were  oKlcr  than 
Htfi^i  among  which  the  critics  and  comtnenta- 
t«r»  mention  one  of  the  fame  title  with  thiiof  our 
poet,  i^ofaniat,  in  his  Boeotics,  tells  us  he  faw  a 
copy  of  this  wrote  in  plates  of  Icid,  but  without 


the  firft  ten  verfet  with  which  it  now  begun.  The 
only  dtfpute  about  thit  piece  hat  been  concerning 
the  title,  and  the  divifion  into  bookt  Some  make 
it  two  poems;  the  firft  they  call  S^«,  works, 
and  tbe  fecond  H^^,  days ;  others  call  the  firft 
£y^  MM  H>(i^«<,  works  and  days,  and  the  iecond 
li^M^  only,  which  part  confifts  of  but  iixty-four 
lines  :  where  1  mention  the  number  of  verfet  in 
thit  difcourfe,  1  fpeak  of  them  as  they  ftaixl  in  the 
originaL  We  find,  in  fome  editions,  the  divifioa 
beginnirig  at  the  end  of  the  moral  and  religioua 
precepts i  but  Grasvius  denies  fuch  diftindions  be* 
ing  in  any  of  the  old  manufcripts.  Whether  thefe 
divifions  were  in  the  firft  copies  fignifies  little  ; 
for  as  we  find  them  in  feveral  late  editions,  they 
are  very  natural,  and  contribute  fbmethiog  to  the 
tofe  of  the  reader,  without  the  leaft  detriment  to 
the  original  text.  I  am  ready  to  imagine  we  have 
not  this  work  delivered  down  to  us  fo  perfed  at 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  poet,  which  I  Ihall 
endeavour  to  fhow  in  the  next  fedion.  This  poem, 
as  Pluurch  in  hit  Sympofiact  afluret  ut»  vrat  fang 
to  the  harp. 

4*  *thi  ^Thngonjy  ami  Wwh  Mnd  Daytt  tbe  mly  mn 
doubUdpoemi  rf  flefiod  monja  exiami. 

The  Theogony,  and  Workt  and  Dayt,  are  the 
only  undoubted  pieces  'of  our  poet  now  extant ; 
the  mr»t(  H^MXfftf ,  the  fhield  of  Hercules,  is  al« 
ways  printed  with  thefe  two,  but  has  not  one  con- 
vincing argument  ib  its  favour  by  which  we  may 
flofitively  declare  it  a  genuine  work  of  Hefiod. 
We  have  great  rea^  to  believe  thofe  two  poemt 
only  were  remaining  in  the  reign  of  Aogaftut. 
ManiliuswhQ  was  an  authbr  of  the  Augullan  age. 
in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Aflronomy,  takes  notice, 
in  his  commendation  of  our  poet  and  his  writings, 
of  no  other  than  the  Theogony,  and  Works  and 
Da^t.     The  Verfes  of  Maniltos  are  thefe : 

Hefiodus  memortt  divos,  div*umque  parentet, 
£t  chaos  enixUm  terra*,  orbemque  fub  illo 
Infantem,  *  primum,  titubantia  fidera^  corpus,  - 
ritanafque  fenes,  Jovis  et  cunabula  magni, 
Bt  fub  fratre  viri  nnmen,  fine  fratre  parentis, 
Atque  iterum  patrio  nafccntera  corpore  Bacchum, 
Omniaque  immenfo  volitantta  numina  mundo : 

*  Dr  Bttitlfy^  ti>hoft  Majtiiims  r»at  p^hlifieff  tern 
years  after  tkeJtrA  edition  0/  tbh  difcourfe^  ghfet  pri- 
moN  titubantia  ndera  partus  :  the  dd cop'uty  be/ays^ 
bave  p.imo%  and  partus  is /allied  by  bis  on'Mjudg-' 
ment :  but  primos  partusy*^  titubantia  fidcra  is  met 
e^njipent  tintb  tbegeneaiegy  eftbefe  naUtral  bodies  m  tbe 
lieo^eny  ef  Hefted  :  an  exoB genealeffeat  table  tc  %obicb 
J  have  ptven  at  ibe  end  efmy  noiei  to  ibat  fteem,  i  mufi^ 
^itb great  deference  to  tbe  fnper'or  bno^vled^e  of  tbat 
learned  critic y  prefer  tbe  cemmon  reading  /rimuni  cor- 
pus: Dr.  Kenttey  s  cbief  objeBlon  to  tbis  reading  is 
fouttded'on  making  primum  to  be  wnderjioed  ^r  d  in  point 
of  time  i  tberefore./ays  be  quomiKlo  vcro  HUera  pri- 
mum erant  cutpus,  cum  ante  tile  cxtiicrint  chao^^ 
terrx,  orbis  f  l^ery  trmet  bu'  primum  mtfi  be  tiiim 
eu'l  bu^  ufd  it  in  my  nefUmation  ef  it* 
A  iiij 
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Qntnethm  rutit  cuUu>,  *  le^efque  rogavir,  | 

>Iiiitiamque  Soli,  quot  colics  Bacchot  amaret, 
Quos  fcecunda  Ceres  campos,  quod  f  Bacchus  u- 

trtumque, 
Atquc  arbufta  vagis  cfTent  quod  adokera  pomis,   * 
Sylvaromque  decs,  facrataque  nuniiiu  nymphas ; 
Pads  opus,  magnos  naturx  condit  in  ufua* 

Thus  tranflated  by  Mr.  Creech  : 

—  Hefiod  fiogs  the  gods  immortal  race  ; 
He  fings  how  chaos  bore  the  earthy  mafs ; 
How  light  from  darkncfs  ftruck  did  beams  difplay, 
And  infant-Oarft  flrft  (lagger'd  in  their  way; 
How  name  of  brother  vtil'd  an  husband's  love, 
And  Juno  bore  unaided  by  her  Jove,  [thigh, 

How  twice-born  Bacchus   burft  the  thund'rcr'a 
And  all  the  gods  that  wander  through  the  (ky  : 
Hence  he  to  fields  defcends,  manures  the  foil, 
Inllru&s  the  plowman,  and  rewards  his  toil ; 
He  fings  how  corn  in  plains,  how  vine  in  hills. 
Delight,  how  both  with  vaft  increafe  the  olive  fills, 
How  foreign  grafts  th'  aduUVous  (lock  receives, 
Bears  Granger  fruit,  and  wonders  at  her  leaves; 
An  ufeful  work  when  peace  and  plenty  reign, 
And  art  joins  nature  to  improve  the  plain. 

The  obfervation  which  Mr.  Kennet  makes  on 
thcfe  lines  is,  "  that  thofe  fine  things  which  the 
'*  Latin  poet  recounts  about  the  birth  of  the  gods, 
"  and  the  making  the  world,  are  not  fo  nearly  al- 
•*  lied  to  any  paifage  in  the  prefent  Thcogony  as 
■*  to  juftify  theailufion.**  An  author,  who  was  giv- 
ing an  account  of  an  ancient  poet,  ought  to  have 
been  more  careful  than  this  biographer  was  in  his 
judgment  of  thefe  vcrfes;  becaufe  fuch  ao  read  him, 
and  are  at  the  fame  time  unlearned  in  the  language 
of  the  poet,  are  to  form  their  notions  from  hi&fen- 
timents.  Mr.  Kennet  is  fo  very  wrong  in  his  remark 
here,  that  in  all  the  feven  linc«  which  contain  the 
encomium  on  the  Theogony,  I  cannot  fee  one  ez- 
preffion  that  has  not  an  allufion,  and  a  (Irong  one, 
CO  fome  particular  pafiage  in  that  poem.  I  am 
afraid  this  gentleman's  modefty  made  him  difiruft 
himfelf,  and  too  fervilely  follow  fhis  tranflation, 
ivhich  he  quotes  in  his  life  of  Hefiod,  where  he 
feems  to  lay  great  ftrefs  on  the  judgment  of  the 
tiaDllator.  Mr.  Creech  has  in  thefe  few  lines  fo 
unhappily  miftook  his  author,  that  in  fome  places 
he  adds  what  the  poet  never  thought  of,  leaves 
'whole  verfes  untranflated,  and  io  other  places  gives 
a  fenfe  quite  different  to  what  the  poet  dcfigned. 
J  (hall  now  proceed  to  point  out  thcfe  palldgcs  to 
which  Manilius  -particularly  alludes.  His  fird  lini' 
Telates  to  the  poem  in  general,  the  Generation  of 
the  Gods;  though  we  mud  take  notice  that  he 


*  jF»r  legefque  rogavit  /)r.  Beniley  gives  legef- 
qu*"  novandi,  en  the  authcrity  of  ho  cofiy^  hut  from  a 
Sjuke  to  the  exprej'tom  of  rogavit  cultus  and  rog^ivit 
sniliriaro  ;  ^ir#,  at  tbt  old  reading  rogavit  is  agreeaUt 
io  my  conjlru^ion  c/H^  1  am  for  iefftifg  ii  in. 

f  For  Bacchus  uttumque  Dr.  BtutUy  givts  Pallas 
ntr  unique;  and  in  tbatfenf^  Mr.  Crettb  has  tranjlated 
it  ;  •U'Licb  Tvwid  bt  tbt  tmtt  tligiHe  readings  if  Hefmd 
bad  tx^iHfd of  Olive's .  Bacchi;s  utrun^quc  iiajlol-fo 
tff/ttitioft,  as  JDr,  £tn:Iey  obftrvsfr 


had  that  part  of  Hcfiod's  fyftcm  in  ttxcw  wher« 
be  makes  matter  precede  all  things,  and  even  the 
gods  themfelves ;  for  by  di'vum  partntex  the  Latin 
poet  means  chaos,  heaven,  earth,  &c.  which  the 
Greek  poet  makes  the  parent*  of  the  gods.  He- 
fiod tells  us,  verle  ii6,  chaos  brought  forth  the 
earth  her  firfl  ofTsphng ;  to  which  the  lecond  line 
here  quoted  has  a  plain  reference ;  and  9rbtmque 
/ho  illo  infantntty  which  Mr.  Creech  has  omitted^ 
may  either  mean  the  world  in  general,  or,  by yM^ 
illo  being  annexed,  hell,  which,  according  to  onr 
poet,  was  made  a  fubterranean  world.  Frimum 
iitnbaniiafidera^  corpus,  vvhtch  is  here  rendered,  and 
infant-fiarsjirjljluggerd  in  their  way,  are  the  fun 
and  moon  ;  our  poet  calls  tncm  HiJUov  rs  f*iy«*, 
Xafit'r0«t  Ti  rtXuvii*,  the  great  fiui,  and  the  bright 
moon ;  the  Roman  calls  them  the  wandering  pla- 
nets, the  chief  bodies  in  the  firmament,  not  the 
firfl  works  of  heaven,  as  is  interpreted  io  the  Dau- 
phine*s  edition  of  Manilius.  The  fourth  verfe, 
which  refers  to  the  birth  of  Jove,  and  the  wars  of 
the  giants  and  the  gods,  one  of  the  greati^fl  iub. 
jefts  of  the  Thcogtiny,  the  Erglifli  tranflator  has 
left  untouched.  1  am  not  ignorant  of  a  various 
reading  of  this  paflage,  viz. 

**  Tiunafque  juvifle  fenis  cunabula  magoi,** 
which  haf^  a  (Ironger  allufion  to  the  battle  of  the 
gods  than  the  other  reading,  fenis  cunabula  tm^gmi^ 
meaning  the  fccond  childhood  cur  old  age-of  ^« 
turn.  The  next  verfe,  which  is  beautifully  fa,- 
preifed  in  thefe  two  lines. 
How  name  of  brother  veiPd  an  hu(band*s  love, 
And  Juno  bore  unaided  by  her  Jove, 
plainly  dircdu  to  Jupiter  taking  his  fiflcr  Juno  to 
wife,  and  Juno  bearing  Vulcan,  v  ^i?^ornrt,  fuytirec^ 
by  which  Hefiod  means  without  the  mutual  joys 
of  love.  The  fuccacding  line  has  a  reference  to 
the  birth  of  Bacchus,  ar.d  the  fcventh  to  the  vv  hole 
poem ;  fo  that  he  may  be  faid  to  begin  and  end 
his  panegyric  on  the'  Iheogony,  with  a  general 
allufion  to  the  whole.  The  Latin  poet,  in  his  fm 
verfes  on  the  Works  and  Days,  be^vrns  as  on  the 
Thcogony,  with  a  general  obi'ervation  on  the 
whole  poem  :  "  Hefiod,'*  lays  he,  "  inquired  into 
'^  the  tillage  and  management  of  the  country,  and 
*'  into  the  laws  or  rules  of  agrieulture  :"  I  de  not 
queftion  but  Manilius,  in  legefque  rcgavit,  had  his 
eye  on  thcfe  words  of  our  poet  Ovreg  roi  tri^ittv 
irtXireti  ycfies,  this  is  the  law  of  the  fields.  Wl'.at 
the  Roman  there  fays  of  Bacchus  loving  hills,  and 
of  grafting,  has  no  allufion  to  any  part  of  the  pre- 
fent Works  and  Days;  but  we  are  not  to  infer 
from  thence  that  ^hi<  is  not  the  poem  olludcd  to, 
but  that  thofc  pall;4ges  are  l«»ft ;  of  which  I  have 
not  the  leaft  doubl,  when  I  confidcr  of  fome  parts 
of  the  Works  ar.d  Dayh  which  arc  not  fo  well 
connedled  as  1  wilh  they  were.  I  think  it  is  in- 
difputable  that  Hefiod  writ  more  of  the  vintage 
than  we  have  now  extant,  and  that  he  likewife 
laid  down  rules  for  the  care  of  trees :  this  will 
appear  more  clearly,  if  we  obfcrvc  in  what  man- 
ner Virgil  introduces  this  line, 
"  Afcrxumque  cano,  Romanaper  oppida,carmcn.** 
This  is  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Georgics ;  the 
chief  fubjc^s  of  which  book  arc  ihc  diflcrent  me- 
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sMf  at  prodocin^  trees,  of  tnofpfamtisg:,  g«ft. 
iaf  »  •€  the  irarioiM  kinds  of  trees,  the  proper  foil 
for  cub  kifi<  and  of  the  care  of  Tines  and  olives; 
ad  fac  baa  in  that  book  the  very  espreffion  Ma- 
Bt^  a|ipiiC8  to  Hcfiod.  Bacchus  mwmt  atlUt,  fays 
VfffU;  f^pvwr  ysM  soUfs  Batibtu  amsretf  iayn  the 
eC  Qor  poet,  he  inquired  alter  what  hills 


I  ftodd  net  have  afed  Mr.  Creech  and  Mr. 
K<naec  vidi  (b  nrittch  freedom  aa  I  have,  had  not 
the  traafrcion  ftf  the  one,  and  the  remark  of  the 
athcr,  fo  nearly  concerned  our  poet;  but  I  hope 
the  clearing  a  difficult  and  remarkable  paifage  in 
*  chfic,  will,  in  lome  mcafure,  atone  for  the  li- 
bmies  I  have  took  with  thofe  gentlemen. 

5.    fTie  ShUU  0/  HirtaUs. 
We  have  now  afcribed  to  Hefiod  a  poem  under 
C&e  tj'rlrcf  A#«'<«  R^««XfV(,  the  Shield  of  Herculci; 
widcli  Arxfiopbanea  the  grammarian  fuppofes  to  be 
fpannoi.  and  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  Shield 
of  AcfaiHea  in  Homer.  ^Lilius  Gyraidus,  and  Fa- 
brioM^  bno|r  all  the  teilimonies  they  can  for  it 
bdag  writ  by  Hefiod ;  but  none  of  ihcm  amount 
to  a  proof.    Fabricius  gives  us  the  opinion  of  Ta- 
na^l  Faber,  in  thefe  words:    I  am  much  fur- 
prJicd  that  thia  (hould  formerly  have  been,  and  is 
now,  a  matter  of  difpotc ;  thofe  who  fuppofe  the 
Slueld  Dot  Co  be  <»f  Hcj&od,  have  a  very  {lender 
krowiedgc  of  the  Greek  poetry.   This  is  only  the 
ja^imcMt  of  one  man  againft  a  nam  her,  and  that 
fawicd  on    no  authority.     1   know  not  what 
coald  iadnce  TaoaquiJ  Faber  fo  confidently  to  af- 
kn  this,  which  looks,  if  1  msy  ufe  the  expreflion, 
file  a  f4art  of  bullying  a  perfon  into  his  opinion,  by 
^rarg  him  into  the  dreadful  apprehenfion  of  be- 
ir^  tiwo^ht  no  judge  of  Greek  poetry,  if  he  will 
act  come  in  :    I  fay,  I  know  not  what  could  in- 
duce him  to  aflert  this;  for  there  is  no  manner  of 
iaiiJittide  to  the  other  works  of  our  poet:  and  here 
1  Bioft  call  in  queflion  the  judgment  of  Ariftopha- 
to,  and  of  fuch  as  have  followed  him,  for  fup. 
^isg  it  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Shield  of  Achil- 
Jew    The  whole  poem  coniifts  of  four  hundred  and 
f<av  fcore  verfcs;  of  which  the  defcription  of  the 
^M  i^  but  one  hundred  and  four  fcore :  in  this 
^eicripcion  are  fome  fimilar  paflages  to  that  of 
Achilics,  btu  not  fttfficient  t  >  juftify  that  opinion  : 
t^e  are  tikewife  a  few  lines  the  fame  in  both ; 
bu  after  a  Arid  exammation,  they  may  poflibly 
appear  as  much  to  the  difadvaiftage  ot  Homer,  as 
to  the  author  of  this  poem.    The  other  parts  have 
&o  affinity  to  any  book  in  the  t^'O  poems  of  Ho. 
vtr.    live  poet  begins  Dvith  a  beautiful  defcrip. 
tibo  of  the  perfon  of  Alcmena,  her  love  to  Amphi- 
tr)OD,  acd  her  amour  with  Jupiter;  from  thence 
^  proceeds  to  the  charaAers  of  Hercules  and 
k       ^iciat.  and  gees  on  regularly  to  the  death  of 
Cjjfiia,  lihich  concludes  the  poem  ;  with  many 
1'       *t^  particulars,  which,  as  l.iaid  before,  have  no 
I       tdatioa  to  any  part  of  Homer.    Among  the  writ- 
t       t&{%  gf  our  poet  %khfch  were  loft,  we  have  the  ti- 
B       r.6  of  XmtuMMf,  or  B^tia^t  XttruXoytf,  and  of  Vy^xt- 
I      •«"  iM^mXayat^  or  H»t*t  Mty*X(u :  both  thefe  titles 
I     ^t  iikelj  to  belong  bnt  to  one  poem,  and  to  that  [ 


which  Suidas  mentions,  the  Catalogue  o£  Heroic 
Women,  in  five  books :  .that  he  compofed  fuch  » 
work,  is  probable,  from  the  two  laft  vcrics  of  the 
Theogony,  and  it  being  often  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers:  we  have  an  account  of  another 
poem,  under  the  title  of  H^ymM,  the  Generation 
of  Heroes.  The  favourer^  of  the  Shield  of  Hcrcu^ 
les  would  have  that  poem  received  as  a  fragment 
of  one  of  thefe;  and  all  that  Le  Cterc  fays  in  de- 
fence of  it,  ia,  fmce  Hercules  was  the  moft  famoua 
of  heroes,  it  is  not  abftfrd  to  imagine  the  Shield  to 
be  a  part  of  the  h^ai^^mi,  though  it  is  handed  down 
to  us  as  a  diftindt  work ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  frag, 
ment  of  it.  Thus  we  fee  all  their  arguments,  both 
for  it  being  genuine,  and  a  fragment  of  another 
poem,  are  but  conjedures.  J  think  they  ^  ught 
not  to  fufpcA  it  a  part  of  another  work,  unlefa 
they  could  tell  when,  \%here,  or  by  whom,  the  ti* 
tie  was  changed.  It  is  certainly  a  very  ancient 
piece,  and  well  v^orth  the  notice  of  men  of  genius. 

6*    P$ems  tvlficif  are  iofl. 

fiefidcs  the  pieces  juft  mentioned,  we  find  the 
following  catalogue  in  Fabricius  attributed  to  He« 
fiod,  but  now  Joft. 

na^ttfttt  or  T^Jnnai  ;^ii^«»e;.  This  was  con- 
cerning the  education  ol  Achilles  under  Chir.n; 
which  Ariftophanes,  in  one  of  his  comedies,'  ban- 
ters af  the  v'ork  of  Hefiod.  • 

UtXmfititciM^  or  tit  T09  Ma»ri»  MiJUe^v'j^;  a  po« 
em  on  divination.  The  title  isfuppbied  to  be  took 
from  Mclanipus,  an  ancient  phyfician,  faid  to  be 
ikilied  in  diyination  by  birds.  Part  of  this  work 
is  commended  by  Atheneus,  book  13. 

At^fMlua  fAtytiXiu  or  A^^mn  C^iZka^ :  a  treatife  of 
aftrono.ny.  Pliny  fays,  according  to  Hefiod,  ia 
whofe'  name  we  have  a  book  of  aftrology  extant, 
the  early  fetting  of  the  Pleiades  ii  about  the  end 
of  the  autumn  equinox.  Notwithfianding  thia 
quotation,  Fabricius  tells  us,  that  Athenatus  and 
Pliny,  in  fome  other  place,  have  given  us  rcafoa 
to  believe  they  thought  the  poem  of  aftrooomy 
foppofititious. 

EcMffJiMf  Ut  Bar^mx^'  '^^^^  ^'  mentioned  by 
Suidas,  with  the  aUdinon  of  c^a  t^ttfuvot  «wr«,  & 
funetai  fong  on  fiatrachus,  whom  he  loved. 

Tli'^t  I'imivf  £ikK<rvXtnf.  Tliis  was  of  the  Idasi 
Dadyii,-  who,  lays  Pliny,  in  his  fevtftth  book,  arc 
recorded  by  Hefiod  as  difcovercrs  of  iron  in  Crete. 
This  is  likewife  in  the  catalogue  of  Suidas. 

Z^timkmfMOi  IlfXiAV  xat  (Siirihoil  an  ct.ithalami- 
um  on  the  marriage  cf  PcJcus  and  Thetis;  two 
verfcs  of  which  are  in  the  P<«>ltgomeua  of  Ifaac 
Tzetzes  to  l«ycophron. 

Tvit  wi^M^cr-  I  his  book  of  geography  is  mei;- 
tioncd  by  Strabo. 

Atyt^9S''  a  poem  on  one  ^^gimus.  Tnis,  Athe- 
casus  teiis  us,  was  writ  by  Hchod,  or  Ctcrop'*;  a 
wretch,  whofe  name  is  now  remembered  oniy  lor 
being  to  Hefiod  vhai  Zoiiu^  was  to  H«Jir,cr. 

0n«t«f  us  m  ailK9  ttetruZuffts  :  the  defccnt  of 
Thcfeus  into  hell,  i'hii  is  ttitributcd  to  Hefiod, 
by  Paulanian,  in  hif  Beeoticii. 

E*j»  fiattrixet  ««<  i'ir.yr.ftts  tn  n^uffn :  on  pro- 
phecies, OF  tliviuatiou,  >vith  an  wi^/ufition  of  pro- 
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digicB,  or  portents  This  is  h'kewife  mentioned 
by  Faufanias 

0w«  ^yet  divine  fpeedics;  which  Mazinias 
Tyius  tak'S  -••ticc  of  in  hisfiztecnth  difiertation 

yfiyaXte  i^y»  rrat    or  lemArkdble  adlions. 

Wi  hu«.  !»»c  utif  ot  'his  V  6rk  in  the  eighth  book 
of  \Theiirr  , 

KinoKei  .  <•  thr  nmrriajje  of  Cryx.  We  have 
an  aco  >ur  p  cm.  both  by  Atbenxas,  and 

Pluvt'.       '  o,  Syfnj>«>iracs. 

Of  al.  ,/  :  n  labinrt  of  this  great  poet,  we  fee 
fioihin^  *^\\\  the  titles  remaining,  excepting  fome 
fraj»mcnts  p.cfcrved  by  Paufantas,  Plutarch,  Poly- 
Ijiun,  &.C.  We  are  told  that  our  poet  compofed 
fome  other  works,  of  which  we  have  not  even  the 
titles.  Wc  arc  aCTured,  from  diver fc  pafTages  in 
Pliny,  that  he  wrote  of  the  virtues  of  herbs;  but 
kere  Fabricios  }udicioDfly  obfcrves,  that  he  might, 
in  other  poems,  occafionally  treatof  various  herbs; 
as  in  the  beginning  of  bis  Wlarks  and  Days,  he 
fyeaks  of  the  wholdfomencls  of  mallows,  and  the 


daflbdily  or  afphodelos.  QuintiKao,  in  hit  fi^R 
book,  denies  the  fables  of  iBfop  to  have  been  writ- 
ten originally  by  him,  but  fays  the  firft  author  o£ 
th?m  was  Hefiod ,  and  Plutarch  informs  na  thae 
JSXo\\  was  his  difople :  but  this  opinion,  thougK* 
countenanced  by  fome,  is  exploded  by  others. 

When  we  refleA  on  th?  number  of  titles,  the 
poems  to  which'  are  irreparably  loft,  we  fhould 
confider  them  as  fo  many  mcnoments  to  raife  our 
concern  for  the  lofs  of  fo  much  treafure  never  to 
be  retrieved.  Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  from  that 
melancholy  theme,  and  view  the  poet  in  his  Iit. 
ing  writings;  let  us  read  him  onrfelves,  and  incite 
our  countrymen  to  a  tafte  of  thfe  poiiteneis  of 
Greece.  Scaliger,  in  an  cpiflle  to  Salmafios,  di- 
vides the  ftare  of  poetry  in  Greeceiinto  four  peri- 
ods of  time:  in  the  firft  arofe  Homer  and  Hefiod; 
on  which  he  has  the  juft  obfervation  that  con- 
cludes my  difcourfe  :  this,  fays  he,  you  may  not 
improperly  call  the  fpring  of  poefy;  but  it  is  n- 
ther  the  blootn  than  infancy. 


GENERAL  ARGUMENT  TO  THE  WORKS  AND  DAYS. 


F&OM  THE  GREEK  OF  DANIEL  HElNSlUS. 


The  poet  begins  with  the  difference  of  the  two 
contentions;  and  reje^ing  that  which  is  attended 
ivith  difgrace,  he  advifes  his  brother  Perfes  to  pre- 
fer the  other.  One  is  the  lover  of  ftrife,  and  the 
occafion  of  troubles:  the  other  prompts  us  on  to 
procure  the  neceffaries  of  life  in  a  fair  and  honeil 
way.  Aftpr  Prometheus  had  by  fubtlety  flole  the 
fire  clandeftineiy  from  Jove  (the  fire  is»  by  the  di- 
vine Plato,  in  his  allufion  to  this  paiTage,  called 
the  neceffaries,  or  abundance  of  life;  and  thofc  are 
called  lubtlc,  who  were  folicitous  after  the  abnnd. 
ancc  of  life),  the  god  created  a  great  evil,  which 
was  Pandora,  that  is  Fortune,  who  was  endowed 
with  all  the  gifts  of  the  gods,  meaning  all  the  be- 
iiefits  of  nature :  fo  Fortune  may  from  thence  be 
iaid  to  have  the  di^ofal  of  the  comforts  of  life  ; 
and  from  that  time  care  and  prudence  are  requir- 
rd  in  the  management  of  hauian  affairs.  Before 
Prometheus  h&d  purloined  the  fire,  all  the  com> 
mon  neceffaries  of  life  were  near  at  hand,  and  ea- 
£ly  attained ;  for  Saturn  had  firfi  made  a  golden 
age  of  men,  to  which  the  earth  yielded  all  her 
fruits  fpontaneoiiily  :  the  mortals  of  the  golden 
age  fubmitted  to  a  foft  and  picafant  death,  and 
were  aften^'ards  made  demons ;  and  honour  at- 
tended ihcir  names.  'I'o  thi«  fuccccded  the  fecond, 
the  filver  age,  worfe  in  mW  things  than  the  firft, 
and  bettfr  than  the  following;  which  Jupifer,  oi 
I'ate,  to<.k  from  the  earth,  and  made  happy  in 
tlieir  death.  Hence  the  poet  paffcs  to  the  third, 
thehrafen  age;  the  men  of  which,  he  fay*,  were  ' 
Herce  and  terrible,  who  ignobly  fell  by  their  own 
folly  and  civil  difcord;  nor  was  their  future  fate 
like  to  the  other,  for  they  defeended  to  hell.  This 
generation  is  followed  by  a  race  of  heroes,  Eteo- 
cles  and  Polynice*,  ana  the  reft  who  were  in  the 
fiift  and  olddt  Xhcban  war,  and  Agamenujon 


and  Menelaus ;  and  fuch  as  are  recorded  by  the 
*  poet  to  be  in  the  Trojan  war ;  of  whom  fotiie 
perifbed  entirely  by  death,  and  fome  now  inhabit 
the  ides  of  the  blefied.  Next  he  defcribes  the  iron 
age,  and  theinjuftice  which  prevailed  in  it*  He 
greatly  reproves  the  judges,  and  taxe^  them  with 
corruption,  in  a  ihort  and  beautiful  fablou  In  the 
other  part  of  the  bvH>k,  he  fets  before  our  eyes 
the  confec]uences  of  juftice  and  injuftice;  and 
then^  in  the -mod  fagacious  manner^  lays  down 
fome  of  the  wifeft  precepts  to  Perfes.  The  part 
which  contains  the  precepts,  is  chiefly  writ  in  an 
irregular,  free,  and  eafy  way ;  and  his  frequent 
repetitious,  which  cuilom  modern  writers  have 
quite  avoided,  bear  no  fmall  marks  of  his  antiqui- 
ty. He  often  digreiTef,  that  his  brother  might 
not  be  tired  with  his  precepts,  becaufe  of  a  toe 
much  famenefs.  Hence  he  pafles  to  rules  of  eco- 
nomy, beginnmg  with  agriculture.  He  poin:a 
out  the  proper  feafon  for  the  plough,  the  harvefly 
the  vintage,  and  for  felling  wood ;  he  fhows  the 
fruitfi  of  induftry,  and  th*  ill  confequences  o£ 
negligence.  He  defcribes  the  difTcrent  feafons, 
and  tells  us  what  works  are  proper  to  each, 
Thefc  arc  the  fttbjc<5ls  of  the  firlt  part  of  his  Eco- 
nomy. In  procefs  of  time,  and  the  thirft  of  gain 
increadng  in  men,  every  method  was  tried  to  the 
procuring  liclic.^;  men  begun  to  extend  their 
comnicfce  over  the  feas;  for  which  reafon  the 
p^)ct  Uiil  down  precept^  for  navigation.  He  next 
proceeds  to  a  recommendation  of  divine  wor(hip» 
the  adoration  due  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  the 
various  ways  of  pnyiug  our  homage  to  them.  He 
concludes  with  a  fbort  obfervation  on  days,  di- 
vidiog  them  into  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 

-•  J  fv^^ffe  Heinput  meMu  Homtr. 
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WORKS  AND  DAYS*. 


BOOK    I. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Tin  bocik  coDtalns  the  ioTOcation  to  the  wh«le,  the  general'  propofition,  the  ftory  of  Prometfacfit 
Xpoactheiis,  and  Paodora ;  a  d^fcripcion  of  the  golden  age,  fiWcr  age,  brafen  age,  the  age  of  heroes, 
and  the  ooo  age  ;  a  rccommciKiation  of  virtue,  from  the  temporal  bidHogs  with  which  good  me« 
are  attended,  and  the  condition  of  the  wicked,  and  feveral  moral  precepts  proper  to  be  obfcrved 
tfaraogh  the  conrfc  of  onr  lives. 


SiSG,  ondea,  ling,  from  the  Pierian  grove ; 
Yk^  the  fbog,  and  let  the  theme  be  Jove  ; 

¥iQBi Vm  ye  fjpnmg,and  him  ye  firft  fliould  praife ; 

Framyooc  immortal  fire  deduce  your  lays ; 

•  rU/Mi^  rxetM€4  UUi  «,  tbh  poem  wttsjirft 
€mBtdii€  fF^tis  smd  Days  of  Hcfiod,  h  Sfiinguifi  si 
fnm  wttiUr  m  tht/amefyijee,  and  e/tbtfame  titie, 
mnU  Jy  Or/Atm*.  Haw  mtuk  this  may  6e  depended 
<•■  /i  \  tilt/ays  htt  FahriciMs  ajfures  us  from  Pliny  ^ 
imk  1%.  *bmp,  %$.  ibat  Hefi^  was  tbefrji  vho  /aid 
dnm  ndee/ar  agriadiure.     It  is  eertaiMf  that  «f  all 

aK.  a^^ r  aLZ M ^/-•. ^   *    e.  r^.       ..  • 


1 


reffea 
«»  «**  be  doe*  gi/iu  threvgb  bis  Georgia.     Jn,  one 
fU:*  be  fronts  bim  as  a  pattern  in  ibai  great  vorJk, 
vbat,  edir^gimg  f  bis  eewUry,  be/ays, 

tibt  res  antiqox  laudis  et  artis 

fai^edjor,  laados  aufus  recludeie  fontes ; 
A&»«m^iie  caoo,  &omaaai.per  oppida,  carmen. 

Lib.  3. 
For  thee  my  tnnefnl  accents  will  1  raife. 
And  oea:  of  arts  difdos'd  in  ancient  days, 
Ooce  BBcce  uolock  for  thee  the  facred  fpring, 
Aad  old  Aicraeaa  verfe  in  Roman  cities  fing. 

Dkyoen. 
Bebejms  tbt  Genrgic  mtb  an  exbUnatian  of  tie 
Biesfibe  fir^bs  and  Days. 
Q^  Udat,  Iztaa  Ugttct^  quo  fidere  terram 
Tatefe.Jtc. 

What  makes  a  pleoceoos  harveft,  when  to  tarn 
The  Draidy  £mI,  and  when  to  ibw  the  corr*. 

DarDKN. 
^^  Worksis  meant  theartof  agricultiire,  and  by 
^^  the  fraper  fta£an%  for  works.  See  farther  Uk 
»/i>ifamric  em  Oic  WiriciDgF  d  Hefiod. 


To  him  alone,  te  hii  great  will  we  owe, 
That  we  erift,  and  what  we  are  below. 
Whether  we  blaze  among  the  fons  of  fame, 
Or  live  obfcurely,  and  without  a  name, 
Or  noble  or  ignoble,  ftill  we  prove 
Our  lot  determin'd  hj  the  will  of  Jove.  tm 

WKh  eafe  he  lifts  the  peafant  to  a  crown, 
With  the  fame  eafe  he  cafts  the  monarch  down; 
With  eafe  he  donds  the  brighteft  name  in  night. 
And  calls  the  meaneft  to  the  faircft  light ; 
At  will  he  varies  life  through  ev'rf  ftate. 
Unnerves  the  ftrong,  and  makes  the  crooked 

ftrait. 
Such  Jove,  who  thunders  terrible  from  Wgh, 
Who  dwells  in  maufions  far  above  the  Iky. 
Look  down,  thoupow*r  fupreme,  vouchfafe  thine 

aid, 
And  let  my  Judgment  be  by  juftice  fwrayM ;     si 
O  :  hear  ray  vows,  and  thine  affiftance  bring. 
While  truths  undoubted  I  to  Pcrfes  fing. 

As  here  on  earth  we  tread  the  maxe  of  fife, 
The  niind»  divided  in  a  double  ftrife ; 
One  by  the  wife  is  thought  defcrvincr  fame. 
And  this  attended  by  the  grcateft  Ihame, 
The  d.fmal  Jburcc  whence  fpring  p<rmtcioo8  jars. 
The  lianeful  fountain  of  deftrufiivc  wars. 
Which,  by  the  Uw«  of  arbitrary  fate. 
Who  follow,  though  by  nature  faug^ht  to  hate  • 
From  night's  hlack  r.alms  this  tt>ok  its  oditmi 

birth 
And  one  Jove  planted  in  the  womb  of  earth. 
The  better  Orife ;  by  this  the  <b«l  is  fir'd 
To  arduous  toils,  nor  with  thofc  toils  is  f  ir'd  • 
One  fees  his  neighbour  with  laborioiis  hand,  * 
Planting  his  orchard,  or  manuring  land  ; 
He  fees  another  with  inualinoas  care, 
Matcciab  for  the  huildi^  arc  prepare  ; 
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Idle  himfelf  he  fees  ttiem  hade  to  rife^ 
Obferves  their  growing  wealth  with  enTious  eyei, 
With  emalatien  fir*d,  beholds  their  (lore.  41 

And  toils  with  joy  who  never  tnil'd  before : 
The  artift  envies  what  the  artift  gains, 
'The  bard  the  rival  bard*s  fuccefsful  (baios. 

Perfes  attend,  my  juH  decrees  obfcrve. 
Nor  from  thy  honcft  labour  idly  fwerve ; 
The  love  of  ftrife,  that  joys  in  evils,  fliun, 
Nor  to  the  forum  from  thy  doty  run. 
How  vain  the  wranglings  of  the  bar  to  mind, 
While  Cerea,  yellow  goddefs,  is  unkind ! 
But  when  propitious  (he  has  heap'd  yonr  (lore. 
For  others  you  may  plead,  and  not  before; 
But  let  with  juftice  your  contentions  prove, 
w^nd  be  your  connfcis  fuch  as  come  from  Jove ; 
Not  as  of  lare  when  we  divided  lands. 
You  grafpM  at  all  with  avariciouti  hands ; 
When  the  corrupted  bench,  for  bribes  well  known, 
Unjuftly  granted  more  than  was  your  own. 
Fo«ls,  blind  to  truth  1   nor  knows  their  erring 

foul 
How  much  the  half  is  better  than  the  wh«]e,  60 
How  great  the  pleafure  wholefome  herbs  afford. 
How  blefs'd  the  frugal,  and  an  honed  boari ! 
Woold  the  immortal  gods  on  men  beftow 
A  mind,  how  few  the  wants  of  life  to  know, 
They  all  the  year  from  labour  free  might  live 
On  what  the  bounty  of  a'  day  would  give. 
They  foon  the  rudder  o*er  the  imoke  would  lay, 
And  let  the  mule  and  ox  at  leifure  ftray  : 
This  fenfe  to  man  the  king  of  gods  denies, 
In  wrath  to  him  who  daring  rob*d  the  ficiet ;     70 
pread  ills  the  god  prepared,  unknown  before^, 
And  the  fkx>Vn  fira  back  to  bis  heav'n  he  bore; 
But  &om  Proiuetheiis  *twas  cooceai'd  in  vain. 
Which  for  the  afe  of  man  he  ftole  again, 
And,  artful  in  hie  fraud,  brought  from  above, 
Clos'd  in  a  hallow  cane,  deceiving  Jove  : 
Again  defraaded  of  dk&ial  fire, 
Thus  fpoke  the  cloud-compelling  god  in  ire : 
Son  of  iapctus,  o'er  fcbtle,  go, 
And  glory  in  thy  artfvl  theft  below ;  So 

Now  of  the  fire  yov  boaft  by  ftealth  retriev'd, 
And  triumph  in  almighty  Jove  deceived  ; 
Bur  thou  too  late  (hall  find  the  triumph  vain. 
And  read  thy  fbliy  in  fucceeding  pain ; 
l>nfterity  the  fad  effed  (hall  know, 
When,  in  purfuit  of  joy,  they  grafp  their  woe. 
He  fpnke,  and  told  to  Mulcibcr  his  will, 
And,  fmiling,  bade  him  his  commands  fulfil. 
To  ufe  bis  greaieft  art,  his  niccfl  care, 
To  frame  a  creature  ezquifitely  fair,  90 

To  temper  well  the  clay  with  water,  then 
To  add  the  vigour  and  the  voice  of  men. 
To  let  her  firil  in  virgin  loftre  ibine, 
In  forna  a  goddefr,  with  a  bloom  divine  : 
And  next  the  fire  demands  Minerva's  aid, 
In  all  her  various  (kill  to  train  the  maid, 
Bids  her  thfl  fecrets  of  the  loom  impart, 
To  caft  a  curious  thread  with  happy  art. 
And  golden  Venus  was  to  teach  the  fair. 
The  wiles  of  love,  and  to  improve  her  air,      xeo 
And  then,  in  awful  ma  jelly,  to  ibed 
A  thoufafid  graceful  duuau  arodud  h«r  head  :    - 


I 


Next  Hermes,  artful  god,  muil  fortn  t>er  mind. 

One  day  to  torture,  and  the  next  be  kind. 

With  manners  all  deceitful,  and  her  tongue  ■ 

Fraught  with  abufe,  and  with  detraction  hung. 

Jove  gave  the  mandate ;  and  the  gods  obey*d. 

Firft  Vulcan  for^n'd  of  earth  the  biufhing  maid  ; 

Minerva  next  perform*d  the  talk  aflign'd, 

With  ev'ry  female  art  adorn *d  her  mind.         IX9 

To  drefs  her  Suada,and  the  Graces  join; 

Around  her  perfon,  lo  !  the  di*monds  Ihine. 

I'o  deck  her  brows  the  fair  trefs*d  feafons  bring  ] 

A  garland  breathing  all  the  fweets  of  fpring. 

£ach  prefent  Pallas  gives  it  proper  place. 

And  adds  to  ev*ry  ornament  a  grace. 

Next  Hermes  taught  the  fair  the  heart  to  move. 

With  alKthe  falfe  alluring  arts  of  love. 

Her  manners  all  deceitful,  and  her  tongue 

With  falfehoods  fruitful,  and  detradbion  hung,  iso 

The  finifh'd  maid  the  gods  Pandora  call, 

Becaufe  a  tribute  (he  yeceiv'd  from  all : 

And  thus,  'twas  JoveVs  command,  the  fex  begang 

A  lovely  mifchief  to  the  foul  of  man. 

When  the  great  fire  of  gods  beheld  the  fair, 

The  fatal  guile,  th*  inevitable  fnare, 

Hermes  he  bids  tA  £pimethus  bear. 

Prometheus  mindful  of  his  theft  above. 

Had  wam'd  his  brother  to  beware  of  Jove, 

To  take  no  prefent  that  the  god  (hould  fend,  130 

Left  tiie  fair  bribe  fiiould  ill  to  man  portend  ^ 

But  he,  forgetful,  ukes.hia  evil  fate. 

Accepts  the  mifchief,  and  repents  too  late. 

Mortals  at  firil  a  blifsful  earth  enjoy  *d. 

With  ills  untainted,  nor  wjth  cares  InnoyM  ; 

To  them  the  world  was  no  laborious  fiage. 

Nor  feat^d  they  then  the  miferies  of  age; 

But  fodn  the  fitd  reverfion  they  behold, 

Alas  !  they  grow  in  their  afflidions  old  ; 

For  in  her  hand  the  nymph  a  eaiket  bears,      X4» 

Full  of  difeaftfs  and  corroding  cares, 

Which  open*d,  they  to  taint  the  world  begin,   • 

And  hope  alone  remains  entire  within. 

Such  was  the  fatal  prefent  from  above. 

And  fuch  the  will  of  cloud-compelling  Jove  t 

Ajid.now  unnumber*d  woea  o*er  mortals  reiga^ 

Alike  iiiCed^ed  is  the  land  and  main ; 

0*er  human  race  diftempers  filent  ftray* 

And  multiply  their  firength  by  night  and  daj  ; 

Twas  Jove's  decree  they  ihould  in  filence  rove  : 

For  who  is  able  to  cotMend  with  Jove !  xjx 

And  now  the  rubje<a  of  my  vcrfe  I  change; 

To  tales  of  profit  and  delight  1  range ; 

Whence  you  may  pleafure  and  advantage  gain. 

If  in  your  mind  you  lay  the  ufeful  ftraiH. 

Soon  as  the  deathlefs  gods  were  born,  and  man, 
A  mortal  race,  with  voice  endow*'d,  began. 
The  heav'nly  pow'rs  from  high  their  work  behold, 
And  the  (irlt  age  they  ftyle  an  age  of  gold. 
Men  fpent  a  life  like  gods  in  Saturn's  reign,  x6* 
Nor  felt  their  mind  a  care,  nor  body  pain ; 
From  labour  free,  they  ev'ry  fenfe  enjoy ; 
Nor  could  the  ills  of  time  their  peace  dcilroy  ; 
In  banquets  they  delight,  remov'd  from  care  ; 
Nor  troublefome  old  age  intruded  there : 
They  diet  or  rather  fecm  to  die,  they  fecm 
From  hence  tranfported  in  a  plrafing  drean; 
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Tie  fields,  as  jtt  uotill'd,  their  fruits  afford » 
And  fiii-a  fiuBptaoiis*  a&d  unenvy'd  hoartl  : 
Tha>,cro«o*d  with  faappinefs  thck  ev'ry  day,  170 
SercDc  Mid  joyful,  pa£^'d  tbeir  livea  away. 

Vben  in  the  ^ave  this  race  of  men  was  laid, 
SoGA  vas  a  workl  of  holy  demons  made, 
Asnal  fptfics,  by  i^reat  Jove  defigu*d. 
To  be  00  earth  the  guard  aos  ol  maukind; 
laviSbk  to  mortal  eyes  they  go, 
Aod  mark  our  a^iooSft  good,  or  bad,  below  ; 
Til'  imraartal  fpies  with  watchful  care  preiide, 
And  thrice   tea  thoufand  round   their   charges 

Tbey can  reward  with  glory,  or  with  geld;    x8o 
A  pow*r  they  bj  divine  permiflioa  hold. 

Wocfe  than  the  fir  ft,  a  fecend  age  appears, 
^fhidi  the  celeftiaU  call  the  &lver  years. 
Ttie  golden  age's  virtues  are  no  more; 
Natercgimrj  weaker  than  ihc  was  before; 
la  £resgth  of  body  moruls  much  decay ; 
And  hamao  wifdom  fcems  to  fade  away. 
An  hundred  years  the  careful  dames  employ, 
Befiore  they  fonn'd  to  man  ih'  uiip^liihM  boy ; 
Who  whcD  he  reach*d  his  bloom,  bis  age's  prime, 
ffoaBd,niea£)r*dby  his  joys,  but  ibort  his  time.  19 1 
Men,  ptooe  to  ill,  denyM  the  gods  their  due, 
And  by  their  foffics,  made  their  days  but  few. 
The  akars  of  the  blds*d  negledcd  (land, 
Without  the  GiF'rings  which  the  laws  demand ; 
Ikt  angry  Jo^e  in  duft  this  people  laid, 
Betaziiie  no  honosrs  to  the  gods  they  paid. 
Tkastccood  race,  when  clos*d  their  life's  (hort  fpan, 
Was  happy  deeiu'd  beyond  the  ftate  of  man  ;  199 
Their  camcs  were  grateful  to  their  children  mack; 
JEach  paid  a  revVesce  to  his  father*s  jhade. 

And  now  a  third,  a  brazen  people  rife, 
Unlike  the  fomoer,  men  of  moafiroas  fizo  : 
Strong  arms  eatenfi-vefrom  their  (boulders  grow. 
Their  limbs  of  ef  aalma^nitude  below ; 
Potent  io  arms,  and  dreaiiful  at  the  fpear. 
They  lave  injurious,  and  devoid  of  fear : 
Ob  the  crade  flefli  of  beafls  they  feed  alone, 
Sotage  their  aatare,  and  .their  hearts  of  Hone; 
Tkirhoof6shra(s,of  brafs  the  warlike  blade,  %19 
ken  was  yet  unknown,  in  braCs  they  trade : 
Farioas,  roboft,  impatient  for  the  fi^ht. 
War  is  their  only  care,  and  fole  detight, 
To  the  dbirk  ihades  of  death  this  race  defcend. 
By  civil  difcordfi,  an  ignoble  end !         [ed  might, 
Smig  though  they  Were,  death  queUM  their  boaft- 
Afld  forc'd  their  ftubborn  £onU  ta  leave  the  light. 

To  tfaefe  a  fourth,  a  better  race  fucceeds. 
Of  godlike  heroes,  fva'd  for  martial  deeds ; 
Than  demigods,  at  firil,  their  matchlefs  worth  %19 
Frociaifls  aloud  aU  through  the  boundlefs  earth, 
Thefie,  horrid  wars,  their  love  of  arms  deflroy, 
9cffle  at  the  gaie«  of  Thebes,  and  fome  at  Trey. 
Thde,  lor  the  brothers  fdl,  detefted  ttrife ! 
Far  beaaty  thofe,  the  lovely  Grecian  wife ! 
To  tfaeliB  doea  Joae  1^  Acood  life  ordain, 
^mm  hiyyij  M  isr  ia  tke  diilant  main. 
Where  live  the  ber».ibades  in  rich  repa£k, 
Heaiatt  fraaa  osortah  of  a  vulgar  caft  : 
There  in  the  illand  of  the  hleB'd  they  find.    430 
yfhat  SatBTQ  rdgns,  an  cndlefi  caUn  o£  mii^d ; 


And  there  the  choiceft  fruits  adorn  the  fieldS| 
And  thrice  the  fertile  year  a  harveft  yields. 
O  !  woufd  I  had  my  hours  of  life  began 
Before  this  fifth,  this  finful  race  of  man ; 
Or  had  (  not  been  call'd  to  breathe  the  day. 
Till  the  tough  iron  age  had  pafs*d  away  : 
For  now,  the  times  are  fuch,  the  gods  ordain. 
That  everv  moment  (hall  be  wing*d  with  pain; 
Condemn'd  to  forrowa,  and  to  toil  we  Uve  ;    1*49 
Reft  to  our  labour  death  alone  can  give; 
And  yet,  amid  the  cares  our  lives  annoy. 
The  gods  will  grant  fome  intervals  of  joy  : 
But  how  degen'rate  is  the  human  ftate  ; 
Virtue  no  more  diftinguilhes  the  great; 
No  lafe  reception  (hall  the  granger  find  ; 
Nor  (hail  the  ties  of  blood  or  friendfliip  bind  ; 
Nor  (hall  the  parent,  when  hii  Ions  are  nigh. 
Look  with  the  fondncfs  of  a  parent's  eye. 
Nor  to  the  fire  the  fon  obedience  pay,  %^9' 

Nor  look  with  rev'rtnce  on  the  locks  of  gray^ 
BujC  O  !  regardlef^  of  the  pow*rs  divine, 
With  bitter  taunts  (hall  Iliad  his  life's  decline* 
Revenge  and  rapine  (hall  refped  command. 
The  pious,  juft,  and  good,  negledled  (land. 
The  wicked  (ball  the  better  man  diftreisp 
The  righteous  fuffer,  and  without  redreft ; 
Strid  honefty,  and  naked  truth,  (hall  5ul, 
The  perjur'd  villain  in  his  arts  prevail. 
Hoarfe  envy  (hall,  unfeen,  exert  h^r  voice,      a6« 
Attend  the  wretched,  and  in  ill  rejoice. 
At  laft  fair  modefty  and  juftice  fly, 
B  ob*d  their  pure  limbs  in  white,  and  gain  thefty,- 
From  the  wide  earth  they  reach  the  bleft  abodes. 
And  join  the  grand  afTcmbly  of  the  gods, 
While  mortal  men,  abandoned  to  their  grief. 
Sink  in  their  fortows,  hopelcfs  of  relief. 

While  now  my  fable  from  the  birds  I  hriag. 
To  the  great  rulers  of  the  earth  I  (iog. 
High  in  the  clouds  a  mighty  bird  of  prey      a;* 
Bore  a  melodious  nightingale  away ; 
And  to  the  captive,  (hiv'ring  in  defpair. 
Thus,  cruel,  fpoke  the  tyrant  of  the  air. 
Why  mourns  the  wretch  in.my  fuperior  power  t 
Thy  voice  avails  not  in  the  ravi(h*d  hour  ; 
Vain  arc  thy  cries;  as  my  defpotic  will. 
Or  I  can  fet  thee  free,  or  I  can  kill. 
Un wifely  who  provokes  his  abler  foe, 
Conqueft  ftill  flies  him,  and  he  (h-ives  for  woe. 
Thus  fpoke  th*  enflaver  with  infultmg  pride,  ate 

O !  Perfes,  jaftice  ever  be  thy  guide : 
May  malice  never  gain  upon  thy  will, 
Malice  that  makes  the  wretcb  more  wretched 

ftilL 
The  good  taan,  iojiir*d,  to  revenge  is  flow. 
To  him  the  vengeance  is  the  greater  vroe. 
Ever  will  all  injurious  couries  fail,    . 
And  juftice  ever  over  wrongs  prevail; 
Right  will  take  phcc  at  laft,  by  fit  d^recs; 
This  troth  the  fool  by  fad  experience  fees. 
When  fttits  conmience,  di(honeft  ttrih  the  caulk. 
Faith  violated,  and  the  breach  of  laws,  syi 

Enfue ;  the  cries  of  juftice  haunt  the  judge,         ' 
Of  bribes  the  glutton,  and  of  (in  the  drudge. 
Through  cities  then  the  holy  demon  nms, 
Unfcepi  and  mounu  the  manners  of  their  fons. 
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DifperfiDg  evils,  to  reward  the  crimes 

Of  chofe  trho  hanifli  juftice  from  the  times. 

Is  there  a  man  ^hom  incorrupt  we  calf. 

Who  (its  alike  unprcjudic'd  to  all, 

By  him  the  city  flooriflies  in  peace,  300 

Her  bordem  lengthen  and  hcc  Tons  increafes 

From  him  far-fccini;  Jove  will  drive  afar 

All  civil  difcord,  and  the  raji^e  of  war. 

No  days  of  famine  to  the  righteous  fail. 

But  all  is  plenty,  and  delightfal  all ; 

Kature  indttlgent  o'er  their  land  is  feen, 

Wit^  oaks  high  tow'ring  are  thrirmountainsgreen, 

With  heavy  maft  their  arms  difTufive  bow, 

Wiiilefrom  thcirtrunks  dch  ftreams  of  honey  flow; 

Of  flocks  antainted  are  their  paflnres  full,        3 10 

Which  flowly  ftrnt  beneath  their  weight  of  wool; 

And  fons  are  born  the  likcnefs  of  their  fire. 

The  fruits  of  virtue,  and  a  ch^de  defire  : 

0*er  the  wide  Teas  for  wealth  they  need  not  roam, 

Many  and  lafling  are  their  joys  at  home. 

Not  thss  the  wicked,  who  in  ill  delight, 

Whofe  daijy  afls  pervert  the  tules  of  right, 

To  thcfe  the  wife  difpofcf,  Jove,  ordain*; 

Kepeatcd  loficfl,  and  a  world  of  pains : 

FamtncR  and  plagues  are,  nnexpc^ed,  nigh  :  320 

Their  wives  are  barren,  and  their  kindrtd  die; 

Numbern  of  thefc  at  once  arc  fwccp*d  away ; 

And  (hips of  wcaUh'bccome  the  ocean's  prey. 

One  finner  oft  provokes  th*  avenger's  hand  ; 

Atxt  often  one  man's  crimes  <4e(lroy  a  land. 

Zxadlly  mafk,  ye  rnlera  of  mankind, 

The  ways  of  truth,  nor  be  to  julUce  blind  ; 

Coniic<er  all  ye  do,  and  all  ye  fay. 

The  holy  demons  to  their  god  convey, 

Aerial  fpirits,  by  great  Jove  deftgn'd,  330 

To  be  on  earth  the  guardians  of  mankind; 

Invifible  to  mortal  eyes  they  go, 

And  mark  our  a<5Hon%  good,  or  bad,  below ; 

Th'  immortal  fpies  with  watchful  care  prefide, 

Aod  thrice  ten  thoufand  round  their  charges  glide. 

Juftice,  unfpotted  miid,  dcrifd  from  Jove, 

Renown*d,  and  revcrcnc'd  by  the  pods  above, 

When  mortals  violate  her  iacred  laws. 

When  judges  hear  the  bribe,  and  not  the  caufe, 

Clofe  by  her  parent  god  behold  her  ftand,       340 

And  urge  the  puniflimeut  their  fins  demand. 

Xiook  in  your  breafta,  afid  there  furvey  your 

crimes-. 
Think,  O  ye  judges !  and  reform  betimes, 
Rirget  the  pad,  nor  more  falfe  judgments  giw. 
Turn  from  your  ways  betimes,  O  turn  and  live  \ 
Who,  full  of  wiles,  his  neighbour*s  harm  contrives, 
TkiCt  to  himfelf,  againft  himfelf  he  ftrives  { 
For  he  that  harbours  evil  in  his  mind, 
Will  from  his  evil  thoughts  but  evil  find;       349 
And  lo !  the  eye  of  Jovs,  that  all  things  knows, 
Can,  when  he  will,  the  heart  of  man  d^dofe ; 
Open  the  guiky  bofom  all  within. 
And  trace  the  infant  thoughts  of  future  fin. 

Q  !  when  1  hear  the  upright  man  complaio. 
And,  by  his  injuries,  the  judge  arraign, 
Ifi  to  be  wicked  is  to  find  fuccefs, 
1  cry,  and  to  be  juft  to  meet  dtftrefs. 
]^ay  I  nor  mine  the  righteous  path  purfae, 
«t  iot*re^  only  ever  keep  in  view ; 


But  by  reflexion  better  tavght,  I  ind  4M 

We  fee  the  prefent,  to  the  foture  blind. 
Truft  to  the  will  of  Jove,  and  wait  the  em), 
And  good  fliall  always  your  good  ads  attend. 

Thefe  doi^rines,  Perfes,  treafure  in  thy  hearty 
And  never  from  the  paths  of  julUce  part : 
Never  by  brutal  violence  be  fway'd ; 
But  be  the  will  of  Jove  in  thefe  obeyM, 

In  thefe  the  brute  creation  men  exceed. 
They,  void  of  reafon,  by  each  other  bleed, 
While  man  by  juftice  ihould  be  keep*d  in  awe^ 
Juftice  of  nature,  well  ordain*d,  the  law.  3.79 

Who  right  efpoufes  through  a^  righteous  love» 
Shall  meet  the  bounty  of  the  hands  of  Jove ; 
But  he  that  will  not  be  by  laws  confin'd, 
Whom  not  the  facrament  of  oaths  can  bind| 
Who,  with  a  willing  foul,  can  juftice  leave, 
A  wound  immortal  fliall  that  man  receive; 
His  houfe's  honour  daily  (hall  decline  : 
Fair  flnnrifli  fliall  the  juft  from  line  to  line. 

O  !  Perfes,  foolifli  Perfes,  bow  thine  ear      389 
To  the  good  counfels  of  a  foul  fincere. 
To  wickednefs  the  road  is  quickly  found, 
Short  is  the  way,  and  on  an  eafy  ground. 
The  paths  of  virtue  muft  be  reach*d  by  toil. 
Arduous  and  long,  and  on  a  rugged  foil. 
Thorny  the-gate,  but  when  the  t  >p  you  gain, 
Fair  is  the  future,  and  the  profoedt  plain. 
Fir  does  the  man  all  other  men  excel, 
Who,  from  his  wifdom,  thinks  in  2II  things  well^ 
Wifely  confid'ring,  to  himfelf  a  friend,  39^ 

All  for  the  prefent  beft,  and  for  the  end : 
Nor  is  the  man  without  his  fliare  of  praife. 
Who  well  the  di<5lates  of  the  wife  obeys; 
But  he  that  is  not  wife  himfelf,  nor  can 
Harken  to  wifddm,  is  a  ufclefs  roan. 

Ever  oliferve,  Perfes,  of  birth  divine. 
My  preempts,  and  the  profit  fliall  be  thine  ^ 
Then  famine  always  fl>al)  ^ivoid  thy  door. 
And   Ceres,    fair-wreath*d   ^ddefs,    ble6    thj 

ftore. 
The  flothful  wretch,  who  lives  from  labour  free. 
Like  drones,  the  robben  of  the  painful  bee,     409 
Has  always  fflen,«nd  gods,  alike  his  foes  ; 
Him  famine  follows  with  her  train  of  woes. 
With  cheerful  zeal  your  moderate  toils  purfue. 
That  your  full  bams  you  may  in  feafon  view. 
The  man  induftrious  ftranger  is  to  need, 
A  thoufand  flocks  his  fertile  paflures  feed; 
As  with  the  drone  with  him  it  would  not  prove. 
Him  men  and  gods  behold  with  eyes  of  love. 
To  care  and  labour  think  it  no  difgrace,  41m 

Falfe  pride  !  tiit  portion  of  the  fluggard  race  : 
The  flothfol  man,  who  never  work'd  before, 
Shall  gaze  with  envy  on  thy  growing  ftore. 
Like  thee  to  floorifl»,be  will  fpare  no  pains ; 
For  lo  !  the  rich  virtue  and  glory  gains. 

ficriaiy  obferve  the  wholefone  rules  I  give. 
And,  blefs*d  in  all,  tho»  like  a  god  ibalt  live. 
Ne'er  to  thy  neighbo«r*s  good*  eitend  thy  caroi^ 
Nor  be  ncgleaful  of  thine  owa  affairs. 
Let  no  degen'rate  fliame  4cMe  thy  mind,     49% 
Shame  that  is  never  to  the  needy  kind; 
The  man  that  has  it  will  continue  poor ; 
He  muft  be  bpld  that  woOld  enlarge  hu  ftofc^ 
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Bamflkaot,  4cpai£B]c  on  thy  migrht, 
bjuraoH  to  tbjfdi,  another's  right. 
Wbo,  or  by  open  fnrce,  or  fecret  fteakh, 
Or  peijw'd  wiles,  aunafles  heaps  of  wealth, 
S«^  aanj  are.  whom  third  of  gain  hetrays, 
*Ihe  gadi,  all  feeing,  (haU  o'ercloud  his  days  ; 
Hii«i{t,kis  children,  and  his  friends,  ihaJl  die,  430 
And,  Eke  a  dream,  his  iU-got  riches  fly  : 
Kor  ie&^  or  CO  snfnlc  the  fuppliant*s  cries. 
The  gailt,  or  break  through  hofpitable  ties. 
Ii  tboc  vho,  by  inccftuoiis  paiiQon  led, 
MJotei  with  joys  iwclean  his  brother**  bed ; 
Or  who,  rcgardlefs  of  his  tender  truft. 
To  the  poor  hclf^tt*  orphan  proves  unjuft ; 
Or,  wbeo  Ac  father*s  fatal  day  appears. 
His  body  bending  through  the  weight  of  years, 
A  £on  who  Tiewrs  him  with  onduteous  eyes,    440 
And  w«^  of  comfort  to  his  age  denies. 
Great  Jotre  vindidiTc  fees  the  impious  train, 
Aad,  cgual  to  their  crimes,  infli^s  a  pain. 

Thele  prtcepca  be  thy  guide  thru*  life  to  Heer :"} 
Hcst  lean  the  goda  immortal  to  revere  :  > 

With  upoUateS  hands,  and  heart  fincere,  J 
Let  firooi  jrau*  herd,  or  flock,  an  olTrlng rife;  '^ 
Of  the  pore  TiAim  bum  the  white  fat  thighs ;  > 
And  to  yonr  wealth  confine  the  facrifice.  ) 

Let  the  rick  f  anaes  of  od*roas  socenTe  "fly, 
A  gratcfal  ihTour,  to  the  pow*rs  on  high; 
The  dae  libation  nor  negleA  to  pay, 
When  er'ning  clofes,  or  when  dawns  the  day : 
Then  fluU  thj  work,  the  gods  tby  friends,  foc> 

ceed; 
Then  Bay  yon  porchafe  farmty  nor  fell  through 


Enjoy  tby  riches  with  a  llVral  foul, 
Plotcroas  the  £ea(l,  and  fmiling  be  the  howl ; 
Ho  firiend  lorget,  nor  entertain  thy  foe, 
Nbt  let  thy  neighbour  uninvited  go. 
Hippy  the  nuiwith  peace  his  days  arc  crown*d,46o 
Whnfe  faooXe  ao  honed  neighbourhood  furround  ; 
Of  Cocidga  harms  he  never  floeps  afraid, 
They,  amays  ready,  briag  their  willing  aid ; 
On II  fill,  flionld  he  fome  bufy  prefTure  feel, 
Tbe|  lend  an  aid  beyond  a  kindred^s  zeal; 
They  never  witl  coofpire  to  hlaft  his  fame : 
SecaRbe  vralks,  nafully'd  his  good  name : 
13nhaf^  man,  whom  neighbours  ill  furround, 
Hm  eticB  die  oft*  by  a  treachVons  wound, 

e*er  yoo  borrow  of  your  neighbour's  ftore, 
i  the  fame  in  weight,  if  able,  more ;     47 1 


So  to  yourfclf  will  yon  fecoK  «  fnend; 
He  never  after  will  refufe  to  lend. 
Whatever  by  difliQneft  means  you  gain. 
You  purchafc  an  equivalent  of  pain. 

To  all  a  love  for  love  return  *.  contend 
In  virtuous  a^s  to  emulate  your  friend. 
Be  to  the  good  thy  favours  unconfin*d; 
Ncgle<&  a  fordid,  and  ungratcfui  mind. 
From  all  the  genVons  a  refpedl  command,      4S9 
While  none  regard  the  hafe  ungiving  hand : 
The  man  who  gives  from  an  unbounded  breaft. 
Though  Urge  the  bounty,  10  himfelf  is  blefs*di 
Who  raviihet  another's  right  (hall  find, 
Though  fmall  the  prey,  a  deadly  fling  behind. 
Content,  and  honcAly  enjoy  your  lot. 
And  often  add  to  that  already  got ; 
From  little  oft^  repeated,  much  vrill  rife, 
And  of  thy  toil  the  fruits  falute  thine  eyes. 
Howfweet  at  home  to  have  whit  life  demands,  499 
The  juft  reward  of  our  induftrious  hands, 
To  view  our  neighbour's  blifs  without  defire,     ^ 
To  dread  not  famine,  with  her  afpe6b  dire  1 
Be  thefe  thy  thoughts,  to  thefe  thy  heart  indiBC, 
And  lo !  thefe  bleffings  ihall  be  furely  thine. 

When  at  your  hoard  your  faithful  friend  yos 
frcetf 
Withovt  refnrve,  and  lih'ra)  be  the  treat  ? 
To  flint  Che  wine  a  frugal  hufhand  (hows. 
When  from  the  middle  of  the  ca(k  it  flows.  * 
Do  not,  by  mirth  betray'd,  yonr  brother  tittft. 
Without  a  witnefs,  he  may  prove  uujuft :        SOt^ 
Alike  it  is  unftfe  for  men  to  be. 
With  fome  too  diffident,  with  (bme  too  free. 

Let  not  a  woman  (leal  your  heart  away. 
By  tender  looks,  and  her  apparel  gay ; 
When  your  abode  (he  laoguifhlng  inquires. 
Command  your  heart,  and  quench  the  kindling 

fiws; 
If  love  (he  vows,  ^tis  madnefs  to  believe. 
Turn  from  the  thief,  (he  charms  but  to  deceive; 
Who  does  too  ra(hly  in  a  woman  truft,  jx« 

Too  late  will  find  the  wanton  proves  unjuft* 
Take  a  chafte  matron,  partner  of  your  breaft. 
Contented  live,  of  her  alone  pofTefs'd ; 
Then  (hall  70a  number  many  days  in  peace. 
And  with  your  children  fee  your  wealth  increaies 
Then  fliall  a  duteous  careful  heir  furvivc. 
To  keep  the  honour  of  the  hou(e  alive. 

If  lai^e  polfeffions  are  in  life  thy  view, 
Thefe  precepts  with  affiduous  care  purine* 
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Vcr.  I.  AiitTAftCBvs,  and  (bme  others,  are 
§tr  having  this  exordium  left  out,  as  not  a  part 
^  the  poem.  Praxiphanes,  a  fcholar  of  Theo* 
^^urwAm,  ttf,  he  bad  a  copy  which  begun  from 

^shpewcar^  wc  tread  the  mazeof  1^«. 


The  reafon  which  Prochis  aligns  for  it  not  benif 
writ  by  Hefiod,  is,  that  he  who  begun  his  Theogo- 
ny,  with  an  invocation  to  the  mufes  from  Helicon* 
and  who  was  himfelf  brought  up  at  the  foot  of 
that  monniain,  would  never  caU  on  the  Pierian 
iiittfes.  A  weak  objedion,  and  nnworthy  a  critic ! 
the  diiliodion  is  aiioUowi.    The  inofiss  axe  ihi^ 
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to  be  the  daughters  of  Jove,  thit  U,  of  chat  power 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  perform.  Fierta  is 
faid  to  be  the  birth-place  of  the  mufen,  and  thp 
feat  of  Jove,  that  is,  the  mind,  whence  all  our  con- 
ceptions arife.  Helicon  it  a  place  of  refldence  to 
the  mufes,  where  they  celebrate  the  praifes  of 
their'fathef,  and  fearch  into  the  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity. In  this  work  Hefiod  inftruiSls  his  brother 
m  the  art  of  tillage  and  morality,  all  which  doc- 
trines proceed  from  his  own  experience,  his  own 
natural  fentiments,  and  therefore  he  invokes  the 
mufes  from  Pieria ;  his  account  of  the  Generation 
«f  the  Gods,  being  received,  partly  from  books, 
and  partly  from  oral  tradition,  he  invokes  them 
from  Helicon.  Tzetz.  Here  the  Schohaft  talks 
ms  if  he  did  not  doubt  thefc  lin^s  being  genuine. 

Ver.  13.  This  exordium  was  certainly  admired 
by  Horace,  who,  in  one  of  his  odes,  has  elegantly 
Craoflated  this  part  of  it. 

Valet  ima  fummis 

Mutare,  et  iofignem  attcnuat,  deus, 

Obfcara  promens. 
I  mnft  acknowledge,  after  all,  what  i>aiifaniasfkys, 
in  his  BcB'Kics,  that  this  beginning  was  not  in  the 
•copy  which  he  faw  in  lead,  is  a  great  argument 
agaicft  thofe  vfho  think  it  of  Hefiod  :  aiK)  Plu- 
tarch likewife,  in  bis  Sympoiiacs,  begins  tbis-potm 
according  to  Paafamas. 

Ver.  aj .  The  words  of  Hefiod  arc  theft ;  ^  there 
^  is  not  one  kind  of  contention  only  oti  earth,  but 
*<  there  are  two,  wbieh  divide  the  mind.'*  In  the 
Theogony  he  makes  but  one  coatentiofi,  and  that 
fprung  frtim  night,  fo<in  after  the  birth  of  tbe 
f^tes,  and  other  evil  deities,  which  are  of  the  fame 
parent*  Fiymi  contention  fprung  all  that  is  hurt- 
ful to  ss^i  and  men,  a#  pla^ne»»  wars,  fecret  blood- 
ihed,  flander,  &c.  The  fecond  contention,  emu- 
lation, which  was  planted  in  the  womb  of  earth 
by  Jove,  muft  be  after  the  invention  of  arts ;  for 
before  was  no  room  for  emulation.  The  conten- 
tion firffc  mentioned,  was  before  the  wan  of  the 
giants.  Of  that  fee  farther  in  the  notes  to  the 
Theogony. 

Ver.  29.  The  tmth  of  this  will  plunfy  appear, 
irhen  we  oonfidet  the  neceflity  of  many  of  our 
adions,  which,  though  involuntary,  are  rendered 
neccffary  by  the  eaufe.  By  involuntary  I  do  net 
mean  wichont  the  confent  o(f  the  will,  bccaufe  it 
is  certain  that  mnft  precede  the  adtion,  bat  what 
we  had  rather  we  had  no  occafion  to  do. 

Ver.  43.  Hear  Plato  on  this  palTage ;  his  words 
art  thefe :  **  And  fo  it  fit  neeeiTary,'*  fiiya  HeAod, 
«r  according  to  Hefiod,  *'  it  ihould  be  among  all 
of  the  fame  profeffion,  that  they  may  be  filled 
ivith  envy,  and  coatention."  Plato  certainly  mtf* 
takes  the  poet  in  this,  when  he  imagines  that  He- 
ilud  thinks  it  abfolutely  necoflary  for  the  better 
government  of  the  world.  All  t^at  he  meaoa  is, 
he  finds  it  fo  in  nature ;  and,  from  our  appetites 
natural  to  ua^  we  cannot  avoid  it.  The  rcil  of  the 
note  by  Mr.  Theobald.  AriHotle  in  Uis  fecond 
book  of  Rhetoric,  in  the  chapter  on  envy,  quotes 
this  paffage  of  Hefiod,  though  he  does  not  name 
^hc  author,  with  this  incroduftioD,  **  bccaufe  men 


**  contend,  for  honour's  fake«  with  their  tirzhi 

*'  and  with  all  who  have  paflions  and  defires  Kke 

"  themfrWes,  there  is  a  neceflity  that  they  muft 

**  envy  fuch  ;**  hence  it  has  been  iaid,  tuu  *ifmf»,t»t 

Ver.  SS'  The  fin  of  Pcrfes  was  reckoned  by  the 
ancients  one  of  the  moft  heinous.  Seneca  begs  he 
may  know  to  divide  with  his  brother,  as  if  he 
efteemed  it  one  of  the  mod  necefiary  duties  of 
man.  This  cuftom  of  dividing  the  fathet*s  patri- 
mony by  lot  among  all  the  children,  is  likewiHb 
alluded  to  iu  the  Odyfles  of  Homer,  Book  X4. 

Ver.  59.  What  a  noble  triumph  is  this  over  thf 
avarice  and  injufiice  of  his  brother,  and  the  par- 
tiality of  the  judges !  How  much  like  a  philofopher 
is  this  greatnefs  of  foul,  in  his  contempt  of  ill  got 
riches  !  What  a  conqueft  has  he  gained,  though 
he  loft  the  caufe,  and  fu£Eered  by  the  wickednefs 
of  his  advcrfary!  He  not  only  (hows  himfelfa 
happy  man,  but  teaches  him  by  whom  he  is  moft 
injured  to  be  fo  too.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
add  this  line,  which  is  not  in  the  original,  as  an 
explanation  of  this  famous  paflage  of  oar  poet, 
which,  and  no  other,  I  am  certain  muft  be  his 
meaning  : 

How  Uef8*d  the  frugal,  and  an  hoocft  board* 

The  ^dXmxn  and  arpdkxof,  the  firft  o£  which  we 
generally  render  in  £ngli(h  the  mallows,  and  the 
latter  the  daffodil,  the  names  of  which  I  have  not 
tranflated,  being  of  no  confequenee  to  the  beauty 
of  thispafiage. .  Plutarch,  in  his  Bancjnet  of  the  Se- 
ven Wife  Men,  commends  as  the  wholefomeft  of 
herbs ;  he  memious  the  attt^»t^  which  Le  Clerc 
tells  us  is  a  part  of  the  c^«^iA«f :  the  fame  critic 
alfo  obfcrves,  from  Scaliger,  that  it  appears  from 
this  verfe  that  the  ancients  did  eat  the  daffodil,  or 

Ver.  67.  What  the  pgct  means  by  this»  and  the 
preceding  lines,  is,  if  we  knew  how  few  things 
are  necefiary  for  the  fupport  of  life,  we  fliould 
not  be  fo  folidtous  about  it  as  we  are ;  wa  fiiouUt 
not  fpend  fo  much  time  in  agriculture  and  navi- 
gation as  we  do.  This  expreflioa  of  laying  the 
rudder  over  the  fmeke,  alludes  to  the  ouftom  of 
laying  it  to  harden  over  the  (iaoke  at  thofe  times 
in  which  they  did  not  ufe  it.  Says  Graevius  en 
this^verfe,  it  was  cuftomary  to  hang  the  ruddcfs 
in  the  finoke,  when  the  feafon  for  failing  was  paf. 
fed  ;  by  which  they  believed  they  were  prcfervcd 
from  rotting,  and  kept  folid  till  the  next  feafon. 
This  we  find  likewife  among  the.preccf  (9  in  the 
fecond  book  of  this  poem. 

And  o*er  the  fmoke  the  well  made  rudder  lay. 

Ver.  3^7. 

Which  rule  alfo  Virgil  has  laid  down  in  his  Geor* 
gic,  in  his  diredkion  for  tools  of  hvfliandry  1 

£t  fufpenfii  fbcis  exploret  robora  fumus.  Lib.  t. 

Ver.  69.  Hear  the  Scholiaft  on  this  palTage,  on 
the  invention  of  aru ;  men,  fays  he,  were  at  fit  ft 
fimple  and  unexperienced ;  the  art  of  agriculture, 
and  ai(  other,  were  entirely  nnkaown;  they  knew 
not  dlTeafcSi  nor  the  pangs  of  death  \  when  they 
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irKd-thby  ezplrecl  dh  the  ground,  as  U  they  knew 

not  what  they  fuffcred-      They  enjoyed  the  fruit 

ot  the  earth  in  common  among  ihcm.    Then  were 

ttomlen:    for  all  were  lords  of  themfelve^  :  but 

'whoa  men  ^cvr  «r^^n^r>^i«  which  u  the  Ognifi^ 

atkfi  of  Proinechcus,  more  cunning,  more  apt  to 

conrm,  they  depm^ed  from  their  primitive  cem- 

peraoce,  and   coafcqucmly  their  fcreoity.     Then 

the  ifeof  6re   was  4Ucovered,  wfiich  waa  the 

liEMWcc  fl£  all  mcchaokal  mrtt.  7s«/<. 

Ver.  71.  It  U  beyood  difpute,  thac  w:ith  the 
iirveaboa  and  improvenieDt  of  artA.  the  luxury  of 
men  iocrealcd,  aod  thai  diieafes  were  the  elTe^s 
of  inzury. 

Aod  the  (lorn  fire  back  to  the  (kiet  he  bore. 
'ThUpalTige  of  the  fable,  moft  of  the  commcn- 
taton  ha^e  left  untouched,  as  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  it.  I  think  it  muil  allude  to  the  decay 
ofartiafld  fciences;  which  the  lucceeding  vcrlc 
wUi  farther  explain. 

Ver.  73.  By  Prometheus  is  furcly  meant,  as  be- 
fore, v^fs^iri^,  wifer  men,  who  were  1$  forward 
to  recover  or  revive  loft  arts,  a^  to  invent  new. 

Ver.  76-  The  original  is  ii»  ««4Xm  »c9^ii«i;  which 
exprcffioo  a  ofed  again  in  the  I'hcogony,  vcrfc 
567  of  the  original,  and  847  of  my  tranflation  : 
there  h  a  corious  comment  on  this  piiflfdge  in 
Touroefon's  account  of  the  illand  of  Skinofa,  in 
his  voyage  into  the  Levant ;  which  1  ihall  here 
|p;vc  as  near  a  tranflation  ef  as  I  can  "  This 
**  t&aad  abounds  with  the  ftrula  o(  the  ancients ; 

*  the  old  name  of  vrhich  is  preferred  by  the  nip- 

••  dern  Greeks  ^'ho  call  it  Narthcci,  from  Nc^^: 

•*  it  has  a  ftalk  five  feet  in  height,  and  three  inch- 

"  e»  diick  :  ererj  ten  incheft  it  has  a  knot  that  is 

•*  briBchj,  and  cdvered  with  a  hard  bark :  the 

•'  hoJIow  0/  the  (laUc  is  full  of  white  marrow, 

**  which,  when  dry,  takes  fire  like  a  match  ;  whith 

"  fif«  codtioocft  a  long  while,  and  confumea  the 

**  marrow  by  flow  degrees,  without  doitig  any  da- 

**  mage  to  the  bark ;  for  which  reafon  this  plant 

**  \»  vfed  for  carrying  fire  from  one  place  to  ano- 

**  thcr :  ckur  failort  Uid  in  a  large  flore  of  it:  this 

**  nle  of  it  i«  derived  froru  early  antiquity  ;  and 

*  may  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  a  palTajje 
**  io  Hefiod,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  fire  which  Pro- 
**  aecheu*  ftole  from  heaven,  fays,  that  he  brought 
•*i«iB  wm^tnMi,  i.  t.  in  lAiin /eruia ;  this  fable 
**  donbtleU  arifcs from  Prometheus difcovcring  the 
"  ale  of  fteel  to  ftriking  fire  from  the  flint :  and 

*  P^omctheua  moft  probably  made  ufe  of  the  mar. 
**  row  of  the  /rrWk,  and  inftruded  men  how  to 

*  prdervc  fire  in  the  ftalk  of  this  plant.  * 

Ver.  n  *.     •*  •  The  original  is  ti^f^an  xi"^"^* 

*  dWw  xi**'  '^^7  pl^cd  about  her  body  orna- 
**  acau  oft  gold.  A  &ji£t  regard  ought  always  to 
"  be  paid  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  ancient 

*  aadior ;  if  a  liberty  is  took  by  the  tranflator, 
**  lor  the  better  embeiliniing  the  poem,  it  is  pro- 
**  per  to  have  a  remaik  on  that  occafioo.  The 
*^  4aogeT  arifiog  from  fuch  an  onuflion,  it,  that 
**  the  reader  who  depefids  on  the  tranflation  may 

*  be  ^'t^**  in  h£tM ;  as  from  this  paflage  he  would 
^  afce  it  for  granud,  diamondi  we^c  ia  the  days 

Tkaxi. 


••  of  Hefiod,  which  does  not  appear  from  $^ut 
"  X^ufHouf.  This  obfcrvation  will  be  good  ia 
•'  greater  point*  "  •How  far  1  may  be  indulged 
in  the  liberty  I  have  taken  with  thi^  paflage  I 
know  not;  but  I  am  fare  this  part  of  her  drefs 
contributes  more  towards  the  beauty  of  the  whole, 
than  a  golden  necklace,  which  Valla  has  given 
her  in  his  following  tranflation  : 

Aurea  candenti  pofuere  monilia  collo. 

Ver.  III.  To  pafs  over  the  poetical  beauty  of 
this  allegory,  let  us  come  to  the  explication  of  ir« 
To  punifli  the  crime  of  Prometheus  Jupiter  f^ndi 
a  wonun  vn  earth.  How  agreeable  in  the  whole 
is  the  ftory  condu>ili;d  I  Vulcan  firll  moulds  her 
to  form  ;  that  is  after  the  ufe  of  fire  was  found 
out,  of  which  VulcJn  i*!  called  the  god,  by  art  meu 
begun  to  errtbellilh  the  works  of  nature  :  then  all 
the  fnfcri<7r  arts,  which  are  meant  by  the  other 
deiticN,  confpirc  to  render  the  beauties  of  nature 
ft?ll  m«irc  charming.  By  thcfe  means  the  defirea 
of  men  grew  flrongec  and  impetuous,  and  plunged 
them  on  to  fuch  eKcefltve  indulgence  of  their  fenfes. 
a^  brought  on  them  the  miferies  which  the  poec 
afterwardtf  mentions. 

Ver.  125.  How  admirable  is  the  fable  conti- 
nued !  Here  is  a  virgin  made  of  all  the  charms  of 
art  and  nature,  to  captivate  the  eyes,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  cunaing  of  the  fexto  gain  on  the  heart, 
for  that  is  the  meaning  of  her  being  fent  by  Her- 
mes. Thus  formed,  9«»  )«<(»y>  ^  having  received 
a  tribute  from  all  the  god^*'  Eo  complete  her,  well 
may  the  poet  call  her  H/kap  c^^a^y/*  a  temptation 
that  no  art  can  withfland."  Here  Prometheu««thac 
is  the  wife  man,  who  forfees  the  event  of  things, 
Warn^his  brother  iipimetheus  that  is,  the  roan  who 
is  wile  too  late,  to  avoid  the  fight  u£fuch  an  aflem- 
blage  of  graces.  Of  tapetus,  Prometh(:tt8«  &c.  and 
the  deities  here  mentioned,  fee  farther  in  the'The- 
ogony. 

Ver.  140.  I^andora's  box  may  properly  be  took 
in  the  fame  myilical  lenfe,  with  the  apple  iri  the 
book  of  Oenefis;  and  in  that  light  the  moral  will 
appear  without  any  difliculty. 

Ver.  146.  With  what  a  forrowful  folemnity 
thefe  lines  run,  aiifwerable  to  the  lenfe  cviKauied 
in  them: 

Some  chink  the  ftory  of  Pandora,  and  the  account 
we  have  from  Mtifes^of  the  fall  of  man,  were  took 
from  the  furiie  irailition.  Tiie  curfe,  indeed,  pro- 
nounced againll  Adam,  in  the  (bird  chapter  o£ 
Genrfi^,  is  the  fame  with  this  in  the  effc<5l ;  but 
what  weight  this  imagination  may  carry  with  it,  I 
fliall  not  undertake  to  determine  f  hit  ftory  it 
imitated,  and  in  feveral  lines  tranflated  by  Quillet, 
in  his  Callipaedia,  and  by  the  late  Dr.  ParucU,  in 
his  poem,  calkd.  The  Rife  of  Women, 

Ver.  160.  It  is  ceitain,  from  this  paflage,  that, 
according  to  the  fyftcm  of  our  author  in  tliis  po.. 
cm,  the  gulden  age  preceded  the  creation  of  wo« 
man,  flic  being  fcot  by  Jupiter,  who  had  thcu  the 
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government  of  hf  avcn.  And  agreeable  to  this,  it 
the  dcfcription  of  the  felicity  of  hiinnan  ftate,  be- 
fore Epimctheus  had  knowlfdjjcof  I'andora  We 
muft  obferve,  that  this  duts  not  coincide  with  his 
account  in  the  rhcogof.y,  where,  after  Saturn's  re- 
venue on  his  father,  the  Fijrics,  Contention,  and 
all  the  confcqucnces  of  it,  immeiliateiy  appear 

Ver.  173,  The  notion  of  guardian  angeU  has 
prevailed  anu  njjj  many  in  almotl  all  ages»  and  all 
countries.  PjfTiges  of  the  like  na'urc  are  frequent 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  (Vfbinent,  and  in  Ho- 
mer alio;  and,  as  Mr.  Addilon  obferve*,  Milton 
doubtlcfs  had  an  eye  on  this  part  of  Hcfiod,  whcic 
he  fays, 

Millions  of  fpiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unfeen,  both  when  we   wake  and   when  we 
flcep.  Faradlfi  Loji, 

1  cannot  help  taking  particular  notice  of  the 
beauty  and  ufc  of  our  author's  dodlrinc  of  guardi 
an  angels  ;  he  makes  them  w«irT»j  ^otlvvlis  s<r'  «ia», 
"  wandering  all  over  the  cartJv,*'  ^vXetrtnta ri'^iKttf , 
Ktti  x>^rXi»  toyx,  "  they  keep  an  account  of  adtions, 
both  juft  and  unjuft."  I'hcle  fcntirnent*  grafted  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  received  an  a  point  of 
faith  by  them,  would  make  hem  always  on  thiir 
j;,uard;  and  therr  bcinjr  xXH\^'\'xt^*^  the  difpofert*  of 
riches,"  would  be  fufficii-nt  to  iiuiuce  them  to  good 
a»Slions.  The  n.aking  them  the  inftrumcnts  of 
Providence,  to  reward  nun  according  to  their  me- 
rits to  eacb  <»thcr  in  his  life,  is  a  dodrinc  fo  ami. 
able,  that  if  the  truth  of  it  cannot  be  proved,  it 
ought  never  to  be  publicly  argued  iiguinll.  Here 
the  pnct  endeavours  to  deter  his  brotlicr  from  any 
future  injiiltice,  by  telling  him  all  his  adicns 
are  recorded  ;  and  that  according  to  their  merits, 
he  (hall  be  rewarded. 

Ver.  185.  Men  of  the  former  age  were  made  of 
the  earth,  and  the  firft  elements,  therefore  more 
flrong  of  body  than  thcfe  of  a  mixed  feed.  I'hc 
word  ^vn.  here  made  ufe  of  for  nature,  is  a  meta- 
phor taken  from  rrrex  and  plants.  I  he  veib  is 
fv«,  to  plant,  &c.  Tzetx.  Not  much  unlike  this  is 
the  .iccount  we  iiavc  from  Mofes  of  the  difFcrcnl 
generations  of  man  in  carliLT  times. 

Ver  206.  All  the  con.mentators  which  I  ever 
faw,  fetm  to  have  crtircly  miflook  the  fenfc  of 
this  line  ,  n^r  have  Valla  and  Frifius  entered  into 
tiic  meaning  of  the  port  in  their  tranilatious  :  the 
firU  tranilatcs  ix  fti/.lxv 

_^ Dryadumque  crcata 

Sanguine — — 

fprupg  from  the  blood  of  the  dryads,  or  wood- 
nymphs  :  and  Fnfins  has  it  "  quercubus  ex  duris," 
troni  bard  oaks.  I  fliall  ufc  the  comment  which 
Mr.  Theobald  has  furnifhcd  me  with  on  this  oc- 
cafior,  and  in  the  fame  words  in  which  he  gave 
it  to  me. 

Zivg  Js  TTatrn^  T^ficv  aXXo  yivoj  fii^oTrtii  tty^^oi- 

TTOtf 

Hk  fctXifiCVy  ^cifc¥  re  ^  of^^^tfAov  cinf  upn6§ 


I  I  think  I  may  venture  to  ;:fnrn:,  from  the  com- 
'  mcnt'i  they  have  given  it,  that  none  of  all  the 
Greek  commentators  righrly  underltond  thi*  paf- 
j  fa^c.  I  believe  I  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  Latin 
I  critics:  Gtx'vius,  Lc  Clerc,  and  Hiei  liu.",  have 
!  pafTcd  the  difHculty  over  in  filencc.  Screvelius 
I  fall*  into  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  ichoiiafte; 
;  and  Guietus.  it  i^  plain,  faw  nothing  of  what  1 
apprehended  to  be  ihe  meaning  of  the  poet;  be- 
caule  he  makes  an  alteration  of  the  text  itfclf, 
chioj^ing  (»  fiiXnt*  into  i«  rt  fiO.it^  ahfoitum  inordi" 
natum  :  this,  loo,  he  borrows  from  one  of  the  con- 
jedurcs  of  Jzeizes;  who  firft  together  with  Mof- 
copylus  and  Pr  clus,  tells  us  that  by  ixfuXiecf  (for 
they  ail  make  bu'  one  word  «£  it),  the  poet  in- 
tends to  inform  us,  that  thi«  race  was  made  out  of 
ufhen- trees ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  firm  and  unperifli- 
able  make  :  but  was  the  fapie  generation  brazen 
and  wooden  too?  It  might  much  more  reafonably 
been  called  the  wooden  age,  if  Jupiter  bad  formed 
the  people  out  of  trees.  Hcfiod,  I  am  pcrfuaded, 
h;id  no  thouglit  of  obtruding  luch  a  geiicration  on 
us  :  bcfideft,  as  neither  in  the  dcfcription  of  the 
goKlcn  or  filvcr  age,  the  poet  has  given  us  any  ac- 
count of  what  materials  the  men  weic  formed, 
why  fhould  he  do  it  here  ?  In  ftiort,  let  us  redify 
the  pointing  of  the  whole  palTage,  and  take  the 
context  along  with  us,  and  a  very  little  fagacity,  t 
hope,  will  rcilore  us  the  aathor**  true  meaning.  I 
have  a  great  fulpicion  the  vcrfes  ought  to  be  point- 
ed thus : 

Zit;$  it  'TTetTK^  r^iTOV  oeXPio  yivog  ^t^cTrw  ecv^^of^ 

Ex  fAUXuCV   ici>CV   TS  >^    aj«oe</*OF,    ttff-tt  U^n^i 

E^y  tfAiXi  f ovoid tc  y^  vt^ng. 

Sn  i«  fAtXimf  }woy  t%  %at  e/A^otfUf^  will  bf  '*  potent 
an  1  dr  adful  ai  the  f^car."  Ex  ^iXicy  is  the  Do- 
ric genitive,  infteaJ  of  tufxiXtw  MtXis  i««  not  on- 
ly the  afb  tree,  but  is  metaphorically  ufed  by  Ho- 
mer, and  other  poets,  for  the  fpear  :  fo  Uiad  }.  in 
the  defcription  of  the  Abantcs. 

Tft^y  AfA  eciec\rt;  trorro  Boot  •^i5giritfl/i*d4;»rff, 
AiKi^fiTsct^  firif*uifvrif  o^ijxt)};!  /iiXmri 

&Of^KtCi   ^Vtl^C-iV  O^iMV  »fl^i   fTi^lTTt. 

Down  their  broad  fhoulders  falls  a  length  of  hair» 
I'heir  hands  difraifn  not  the  long  lance  in  air, 
Buf  with  protended  fpears,  in  fighting  fields, 
Pierce  the  tough  corflets,  and  the  brazen  ihields. 

Pope. 
The  Srholiaf>  on  the  place,  explain*  fAtXtvi^t  by 
the  words  io^ucttv  etteo  *iiXiaf  ^vXvyitOfitvoif,  *'  fpears 
made  out  of  the  afh  tree  '*  io  in  our  poet,  ix  ^1- 
Aicv  2ft*<y  I  take  to  be  no  more  than  )/«  ro>f  fAikf 
«», or  TffK  fiiXtxistmoif, "  terrible  with  fpeau-s."  Both 
the  prepofitionsare  indifTcrcntly  ufed,  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  the  beft  profe  writers,  as  well  as  the 
poets  :  fo  in  Thucydides  we  have  s«  rwowA^v,  for 
%Kt  Tti9  ovXmv  Ly  force  of  arms.  It  may  not  be 
unworthy  a  remark,  and  to  fircngthen  this  con* 
jedlure,  that  Ovid,  who  had  an  eye  on  Hefiod,  in 
the  dtfcriptioQ  of  the  four  ages,  (oon  as  he  names 
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the  br&zm  age,  Ixkewife  diiltoguUhes  it  by  this 
|fopcoficy  Co  aims. 

Tcftia  poft  iUas  fucccffit  acnea  proles, 

Ssvior  iagcniis,  ec  ad  horrida  promptior  arma. 

Vcr.  loS.  Here  the  poet,  fpeaking  of  the  giant 
nce^dji,  «)i  4-1  rim  iirS<«»,  of  which  Schrcvelius, 
Tittxcft,  and  other  commcnutorf,  fay  they  feed 
floc  OB  bread,  or  meat  Urefled,  but  tore  and  eat  th«i 

Ver.  2IO.  That  there  waia  time  when  brazen 
arias  were  ttfed»  we  may  learn  from  Platarch; 
who  tdk  us  when  Cimon,  the  fon  of  Mlltlades^ 
carried  the  bones  of  Thefcut  from  the  ille  of  Scy- 
rot  to  Athens.,  he  found  Interred  with  him  a  fword, 
ax^  the  head  of  a  fpcar,  made  of  brafs. 

FiuCuias  who  mentions  this  fad,  tells  us,  that 
iron  WIS  then  begun  to  be  ufed  in  war ;  but  for 
hrasen  arms  in  beroicai  times,  he  gives  the  inOan- 
CSS  of  PylaDder's  ax,  and  the  dart  of  Merionea, 
ho-Jk  horn.  Homer.  He  likewife  alleges  the  an. 
thoritj  of  the  fpear  of  Achilles,  prcferved  in  the 
teaple  of  Minerva  at  Phafclis,  and  the  fword  of 
Memn(»,aU  of  bra(s,in  the  temple  of  iBfculapius 
io.Nicoraedia.  L.ocretiu<  is  a  voucher,  almolt  in 
the  words  of  oar  author,  for  the  antiquity  and  ufe 
of  brafi  before  that  of  iron. 

Pofterioft  ferri  vis  6B.  xrifjae  reperta, 

Sed  pri'^s  aeris^at,  quam  ferri,  cognitus  tifuf. 

Ttie  remarks  from  Paufanias  and  Lucretius,  are 

by  Mr.  The«>bald.     See  farther  in  the  obfervation 

oa  Tite  25  3d  ofthe  Theogony. 
Vcr.  a  1 8.  Exadly  the  fame  is  the  didindion 

Jlfoiei  makes  in  GencQs :  fayi*  he,  "  There  were 

•  giant*  in  the  eanh  in  thofe  days ;"  and  alfo  after 
that,*'  when  the  fonsof  God  came  unto  the  daugh- 
■•  lers  r{  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them, 
•*  the  fame  became  mighty  men,  which  were  of 

*  old,  men  of  renown.     Chap.  vi.  vcr.  4. 

Here  are  plainly  the  age  of  giants,  and  the  age 
«f  heroes. 

Ver.  150.  The  fortunate  iilands,  by  the  Greeks 
tieaght  to  be  the  feats  of  gocd  men.  Homer,  Ly- 
ccpercn.  Plutarch,  Phil«»ftratns,  and  Dion,  as  well 
ai  Hcfiod,  have  mentioned, and  unanimoufly  agree, 
that  they  ate  fragrant  fruitful  fields,  and  meaoows, 
as  lovely  to  the  eye  as  the  mind  of  man  can  ioia- 
gtnc.  Tmrtx.  A^reeaMe  to  this,  is  that  beautiful 
delcrrpdon  of  Eljfium  in  the  ^i.eis  of  Virgil. 

Devenere  loc«s  Istos,  ct  am  vna  vireta 
Fortcaatorum  ncmoruro,fedefquebeatas.  Lib.  vi. 


-They  took  their  way, 


■ 

I 


Where  long  extended  plains  of  pleafure  lay. 
The  blifsful  feats  of  ha  ppy  fouls  below.  Da  r  n  e  n  . 

Pmdar,  in  his  fecond  Olympic,  comes  nearer  to 
oar  poet,  in  his  dcicription  of  thofe  feats  of  the 
Uppy: 

*  Where  the  gales  from  the  ocean,  breathe 
••  :Ucugh  the  iflsnd  cf  the  blcitcd."   l^muH  here 


obfervc  that  Homer,  in  his  account  of  Klyfrnm, 
judged  very  wron^,  when  he  made  Achilles  fay  to 
XJIyfles,  "  he  would  rather  fcrve  the  poorcft  on 
"  earth,  than  rule  over  the  dcrparted  "  Od.  B.  11. 
Speaking  thus  dreadfully  of  a  future  (late,  and  of 
the  happteft  condition  of  it,  is  no  encooragement 
to  the  living. 

Ver.  231.  The  orij^inal  of  this  is  omitted  io  ma- 
ny editions,  but  Gr«viu»  is  fcir  reftoring  it  from  a 
manufcript  which  he  had  feen. 

Ver.  a  14-  Here  he  cannot  mention  th«  vices  of 
his  age  without  Oiowing  the  utmod  deteftation  to 
them.  Wc  fee  the  fame  purity  of  numners,  the 
fame  air  of  piety,  running  through  all  his  works. 
S^e  the  Life  ^ 

Ver.  246.  This  palfage  Ovid  has  beautifully 
tranflated  in  hi«  MetamorphofeB ;  and  indeed  feve- 
ral  paru  of  Hefiod  are  well  improved  by  that  fine 
poet.  In  the  divifion  of  the  ages  he  differs  from 
our  author,  and  of  five  makes  but  four.  **  It  is 
'*  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  it  would  have  been 
**  better,  if  Ovid  had  paid  as  great  regard  to  the 
**  hiftoricaJ  relatione,  as  to  the  beauties  of  thofe 
•*  whom  he  imitares.*' 

Ver.  a68  Here  the  poet  liken*  himfelf  to  the 
nightingale,  and  the  judges  to  the  birds  of  prey. 
Tseiz,  This  tranfition,  from  the  five  ages  to  the  fa- 
ble of  the  hawk  and  the  nightingale,  is  a  little  a- 
bropr.  The  remaining  part  of  thi^  book  contains  a 
beautiful,  though  fmall  body  of  moral  philofoj^hy. 

Ver.  %i6  By  this  an'irhc-fii  how  lively  is  the 
ftate  of  the  righteous  reprciented  This  it  is  gives 
fuch  a  brauty  to  ihp  firft  and  thirty-fcventhPralmSy 
where  the  natural  fiate  of  the  juft  and  unjuft  is 
t<^uly  defcrihed,  and  in  many  circumfiances  like 
thh  of  our  po  t 

'Ver.  515.  Examples  of  this  may  be  found  in  hif- 
tory.  When  a  vengeance  of  this  kind  happens,  the 
execution  of  it  depends  on  the  degree  of  the  perfon 
guilty,  and  rhe  nature  of  the  crime  committed,  and 
againft  whom,  as  that  of  Pari",  who  was  tlie  fon 
of  a  powerful  prince  ;  and  who,  in  breaking  the 
laws  of  hnf{.itality,  ofi*tnded a  powerful  people,  by 
which  he  involved  liis  country  in  ruin. 

Ver.  326.  He  now  turns  the  difcouife  from  hit 
brother  to  the  jud)(es,  by  whom  likewife  he  had 
been  injured  He  exhorts  them  to  the  purfuit  of 
juftice,  on  thcfc  two  confiderations ;  ^r^,  Becaufe 
ths  wicked  luan,  who  plots  the  defiru<ftion  of  an- 
oher,  at  the  lame  time  works  his  own  uuhappij 
nefs  ;  and,y««0ff^/y,  Becaufe  the  gods  are  not  only 
confcinus  ot  all  our  actions,  but  our  very  thoughts. 

Vcr.  330.  This  rc)  etition  of  the  circumfpedlion 
of  the  guardian  angels,  and  the  puuifiiment  of  the 
unrighteous,  is  to  keep  the  crime  of  which  they 
were  guilty  frefh  in  the  memory  of  his  brother  ami 
the  judges  Repetitions  of  this  nature  arc  frequent' 
in  the  Greek  poets,  and  mitre  particukrly  in  Ho- 
mer than  any  other, 

Ver.  341  The  original  has  if,  that  Jufiice  re- 
minds Jove  of  human  wickednefs,  aodfolicitshim 
that  the  people  may- be  punifiied  for  the  oficnces  uf 
their  rtilcis. 
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The  Greelc  commentators  are  all  (atiiiied  with  this 
fenfe.  Monfieur  Le  Clerc  indeed  reafoaabJf  ob- 
jeAs,  that  if  the  goddcfs,  who  preiides  over  jnr- 
tlce,  obtains,  that  the  public  Ihould  fuiTcr  for  the 
crimes  of  their  rulers,  which  they  diflike  and  coo. 
4iemn,  where  is  the  jullice  of  it  ?  And  he  quotes 
the  well-known  axiom  of  Horace,  **  Deliraot  re- 
**  ges,  plci^untur  achtvi,**  and  refers  us  to  a  fore> 
going  paifage  of  our  own  author ;  in  which  he 
fays,  a  whole  city  is  often  dedroyed  for  the  guilt 
of  a  Tingle  perfen :  but  it  is  not  obvious  to  me  that 
this  is  the  poet*s  meaning.  Let  us  examine  the 
fentiment  with  the  context,  and  that  will  bed  de- 
termine us  in  the  meaninghere.  "  Juftice  (fays  he) 
fitting  by  her  father  Jove,  when  any  one  wrongs 
her,  complains  of  the  iniquity  of  man,  that  the 
people  may  fufier  for  the  offences  of  their  gover- 
nors ;  therefore,  ye  governors,  take  heed  of  pro* 
nouncing  unjuft  judgmcnu,  for  every  man's  evil 
machinations  fall  on  his  own  head.'*  If  a  man's 
own  ill  devices  fall  on  himfelf,  It  ismoftabfurd  for 
Tuilice  tofolicic  that  the  vulgar  IHould  bepunifhed 
lor  the  crimes  of  their  rulers.  In  ihort,  though  all 
the  copies  agree  to  fupport  this  argument,  the  al- 
teration of  a  fmgle  letter  will  give  it  a  turn  of  plain 
reafon,  and  make  all  the  parts  confonant  to  each 
other.  1  propofe  this  change  only  as  a  private  fuf- 
picion ;  becanfe,  as  it  (lands  at  prefent,  I  am  at  a 
lofs  how  to  fatisfy  myfelf  in  the  fenfe.  I  would 
fuppofe  that  the  author  might  have  wrote  it, 

Avrtxtf,  7«g  ou%$tTf^i  Kec^Si^oft,ifn  K^cfW9t^ 

The  only  change  that  is  made  in  the  text  is,  of  h- 
ftot  into  rtifiif ;  but  the  change  from  thence  in 
the  fenfe,  is  very  ftrongand  fignal :  «*  When  Juftice 
is  injured,  ihe,  fitting  by  Jove,  immediately  ex- 
claims againft  human  iniquity,  that  he  might  then, 
or  at  that  inflant,  punilh  the  enormities  of  the 
judges :  therefore,  ye  judges,  take  heed  to  be  more 
righteous :  for  the  iniquity  of  every  one  falls  up- 
on  his  own  head."  The  words  fo  altered,  certain- 
ly bear  fuch  a  fenfe ;  and  the  Greek,  I  think,  with- 
out any  ftrain  of  the  languayre,  admits  it.  Trifits, 
then,  is  an  adveft>  of  time,  which  anfwers  to  tif*»it 
when ;  the  want  of  which  is  fupplied  by  ovori, 
which  is  the  fame  fenfe  with  n/iH,  and  by  »f^a  and 
«vr<Mi,  by  which  the  connedioc  is  entirely  gram- 
jnatical :  and  then  awtrm  does  not  Anly  fignify  iao, 
pmnas  do\  but  likewile  funh^  ulcifnr^  and  governs  an 
accufative  cafe,  as  Stephens,  and  other  lexicon 
writers,  take  notice,  and  prove  by  authorities : 
but,  as  I  faid  before,  I  only  fubmit  it  to  judgment. 
I  will  conclude  this  remark  with  an  ohfervation 
that  will  not  a  little  ftrengthen  it ;  which  is,  that 
The  fenfe  I  Would  give  this  paifage  is  exadlly  con- 
formable to  what  our  poet  fays  but  few  veri'es  be- 
fore, which  are,  in  your  tranflation,  thefe  : 

When  fniti  commence,  diflioneft  ftrife  the  caufe, 
Faith  violated,  and  the  breath  of  laws, 
isnftte  ;  the  cries  of  juftice  haunt  the  judge. 
^Thit  whok no(c  by  Mr. Theobald] 


Ver.  354.  Plutarch  would  have  thefe  lines 
out  a^  blafphemy,  and  Unworthy  HeHod.  I  n 
heg  leave  to  diflcnt  from  him.  The  poet  h 
fays,  wich  the  greateft  folemnity,  "  may  I  1 
mine  be  juft,  if  to  be  fo  is  to  be  unfortunate, : 
if  to  be  wicked  is  to  be  fucceCvful,"  as  we  fpc 
life  ic  often  happens.  I  think  he  takes  a  b 
fcopc,  and  wellfolves  the  objedlion  of  Plutarc) 
thift  line : 

AXX»  rot.y  ffsr«  uXwtt  riXuf  3ms  rt^ixt^avpt 

But  this  is  my  comfort,  **  f  hope  it  is  not  by 
confcnt  of  Jove."     7ze/c. 

Ver.  37Z.  Here  the  poet  has  a  regard  to  i 
merit,  wifely  cnnfidcring  that  a  good  sA  is  foz 
times  done,  and  the  author  of  it  ignorant  of 
good  he  does,  therefore  confequently  void  of 
merit  of  it ;  as  ori  the  contrary,  a  man  may  co 
mit'a  crime  without  the  confent  of  his  will,  a 
is  therefore  guiltlefs. 

Ver.  38a.  The  beauty  of  this  paflage  is  adn 
rable;  and  it  will  appear  the  more  fo,  when  y 
confider  the  truth  of  the  dodrine  in  thifi  poetl 
drefs.  The  road  to  what  he  here  calls  wickedn 
is  foon  found ;  that  is,  our  appetites  arc  no  fooi 
capable  of  enjoying  their  proper  objeds,  but  ft: 
objcAs  are  every  day  prefenting  themfeives  to  i 
the  way  to  what  he  calls  virtue,  a|^d  which  is  re 
ly  fo,  is  truly  rugged,  becaufc  we  muft  reTid  ( 
didbates  of  aauire,  if  we  confider  ourfelves  as  mi 
fenfual  beings,  and  rejed  thofe  things  which  woi 
give  us  immediate  pleafure. 

Ver.  3«6.  After  the  poet  has  endeavoured 
excite  his  brother  to  ads  of  juftice,  by  moral  p 
cepts  he  reminds  him  of  his  birth,  intimating  tJ 
by  ads  of  virtue  the  honour  of  a  family  isfuppo 
ed.     TzetM,    $ec  farther  in  the  Life. 

Ver.  444.  How  proper  is  this,  after  he  had 
commended  boldnefs  to  his  brother,  left  he  flioi 
miftake  that  which  he  defigned  as  an  honeft  re 
lution  boldly  purfued,and  convert  the  beft  adv 
to  the  prejudice  of  others! 

Ver.  448.  The  thighs  were  offered  ^o  the  go 
becaufc  of  the  honour  due  to  them,  thofe  parts  1 
ing  of  greateft  fervice  to  animals  in  waikii 
a  >d  generating;  and  thereby,  fays  Tzetzes,  tl 
commended  thcmfelves,and  their,  undertakings, 
divine  prot  dion. 

We  find  the  fame  offerings  ordained  by  the  I 
vitical  laws,  though  perhaps  not  juft  on  the  fa^ 
occafioo.  How  near  the  ceremonies  agreed  is  1 
certain  ;  for  here  our  author  is  deficient.  We  £ 
the  fame  ftrid  command  in  Leviticus,  that  < 
vidim  fliould  be  pure.  "  And  if  his  offering, 
**  a  facrifice  of  peace  offering,  unto  the  Lord, 
"  of  the  flock,  male  or  female,  he  fiiall  offei 
*•  without  blcmilh,  Chap.iii.  ver,  6."  Thttt  li 
wife  the  fat,  and  thofe  parts  which  contribute  n 
to  generation,  are  more  particularly  appropria 
to  that  ufe.  <«  And  he  fiiall  offer  an  offer 
»*  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord;  the  fat  then 
**  and  the  whole  rump,  it  fliall  he  uke  off  h 
*'  by  the  back  bone ;  and  the  fat  that  cover 
**  the  inwards,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  on  the 
*•  wards.  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  tJ 
«*  it  OB  theui,  which  is  by  the  flanksi  and  the  c 
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*  abote  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it  fhall  he  take 
**  svaj.  Aad  the  pri«£k  (hall  burn  them  on  the 
"  akar,  it  is  the  food  of  the  o/Teritig  made  by  fire, 

*  for  a  f«reet  laTour.     All  the  fat  is  the  Lord's, 

*  TO.  9, 15, 16.**  And  io  the  fame  book  are  the 
Qienngs  of  £rankincenfe,  and  drink  offering*,  in- 
ftcmed.  In  the  Iliad  of  Homer, book  i.  the  thighs 
xeofiiered  to  ApoUo,  as  likewife  in  .the  Odyfles, 
hook  hL  and  in  feveral  other  parts  of  theie  two 


Va.  470.  Oor  author  in  his  rules  of  morality 
does  met  recocomend  an  obferTation  of  the  laws 
oaly.Jnt  all  that  may  conduce  to  the  true  enjoy* 
mcDi  of  life,  to  ourfelves,  our  friends,  and  our 
aaghbours,  as  liberality,  a  particular  regard  to 
good  men,  in  our  payments  to  return  more  tfaao 
wc  bonow ;  none  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  by 
SBf  laws;  all  this,  therefore,  muft  proceed  from 
a  gcaenosfaal,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
aad  J  joft  aod  prudent  way  of  thinking.  He  like- 
wits  Aomt,  chat  to  be  honeft,  to  be  liberal,  is  not 
only  to  indulge  a  noble  paflion,  but  to  be  friends  to 
uMfiJws;  and  the  rule  he  lays  down  in  one  line  is 
c9£aro6d  by  the  reafon  in  the  next.  What  an  cle* 
gant  praife  is  that  Tolly  gives  our  poet,  when,  to 


recommend  this  paiTage,  he  ufesthe  fame  words,  as 
near  as  he  can,  which  be  fo  much  admires. 

"  lUud  Hefiodeum  laudatur  a  dodis  quod  eidem 
'*  menfuri  reddere  juhet,  qua  acciperis,  aut  etiana 
**  cumulatiore,  fipo0is. 

"  That  palTageof  Heiiod  is  commended  by  men 
'*  of  learning,  becaufe  he  commands  you  never  to 
*"  return  Icfs  than  yot»  borrow,  but  more,  if  you 
"  are  able." 

Ver.  498.  The  reafon  Tzetzes,  and  fome  o- 
ther  commentators,  give  for  this  advice,  is,  that 
wine,  when  the  csik  is  firft  pierced,  is  fmall,  being 
next  the  air,  and  when  low,  troubled  with  dregs ; 
at  both  which  times,  they  fay,  Hefiod  advifes  not 
to  be  fpaiing,  the  wine  not. being  of  much  value ; 
but  when  it  is  about  half  out,  it  draws  more  pure; 
thett  is  the  time  to  be.  frugal.  A  poor  compliment 
this  to  his  guefts !  If  fo,  all  his  former  rules  of  li- 
berality are  deftroyed ;  but  thefe  gentlemen  muffc 
certainly  miftake  his  meaning.  All  that  he  would 
recommend  is,  not  to  let  our  liberality  run  to 
profofenef& ;  and,  when  the  wine  is  ftrong,  not  to 
drink  to  excefs,  by  which  we  become  enemies  to 
ourfelves  and  friends. 


BOOK  11. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Is  this  book,  the  poet  inftrods  his  countrymen  in  the  aru  of  agriculture  and  navigation,  aod  in  the 
management  of  the  vintage :  he  illuftrates  the  work  with  rural  defcriptions,  and  concludes  with 
feveral  religious  precepts,  founded  on  the  cuftom  and  manners  of  his  age. 
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Wat«  the  Pldades,  of  Atlas  bom, 
Bcipre  the  fun's  arife  illume  the  mom, 
Apply  the  iickle  to  the  ripen'd  com; 
Aad  when,  attendant  on  the  fun*s  decline, 
Tkey  in  the  ev'ning  ether  only  Ihine, 
Then  is  the  feaftm  to  begin  to  plmigh, 
To  yoke  the  oxen,  and  prepare  to  few  : 
then  n  a  time  when  forty  days  they  lie. 
And  forty  nights,  concealM  from  human  eye, 
Bat  in  the  coorfe  of  the  revolving  year,  10 

^'heo  the  fwain  (harps  the  fcythe,  again  appear. 
'  Thii  u  the  mle  to  the  laborious  fwain, 
Ulio  dwefb  or  near  or  diftant  from  the  main, 
Uliechcr  the  Ihady  vale  receives  bis  toil, 
And  he  manures  the  fat,  the  inland  foil. 

WoaU  you  the  fruits  of  all  your  labours  fee, 
Or  plow,  or  fow,  or  reap.  Hill  naked  be ; 
Then  fhall  thy  bams,  by  Ceres  blefs'd,  appear 
Fall  of  the  various  produce  of  the  year; 
Nor  lull  the  feafons  then  behold  thee  poor,     ao 
A  mean  dependant  on  another's  ftore. 
Though,  fooliih  Perfes,  bending  to  thy  pray'rs, 
1  htdy  heard  thy  plaints,  and  eas*d  thy  cares, 
Ou  |Be  no  longer  for  fupplies  depend. 
For  1 00  mart  fl»U  gm>  no  n>of  <  ftaU  lend* 


1 


Labour  induftrious,  if  you  would  fucceed; 
That  men  ftiould  labour  have  the  gods  decreed. 
That  with  our  wives  and  children  we  may  live. 
Without  th*  affiftance  that  our  neighbours  give. 
That  we  may  never  know  the  pain  of  mind      30 
To  a(k  f()r  fuccour,  and  no  fuccour  find  : 
Twice,  thrice,  perhaps,  they  may  your  wants  fup-* 

But  conllant  beggars  teach  them  to  deny ; 
Then  wretched  may  you  beg,  and  beg  again. 
And  ufe  the  moving  force  of  words  in  vain. 
Such  ills  to  Ihon,  my  counfels  lay^  to  heart ; 
Nor  dread  the  debtor's  chain,  nor  hunger's  fmart* 

A  houfe,  and  yoke  of  oxen,  firCl  provide, 
A  maid  to  guard  your  herds,  and  then  a  bride ; 
The  houfe  be  furnifli'd  as  thy  need  demands,    40 
Nor  want  to  borrow  from  a  neighbour's  hands. 
While  to  fupport  your  wants  abroad  you  roam. 
Time  glides  away,  and  work  Hands  flill  at  home. 
Your  bus'nefs  ne'er  defer  from  day  to  day. 
Sorrows  and  poverty  attend  delay ; 
But  lo  !  the  careful  man  ihall  always  find 
Increafe  of  wealth  according  to  his  mind. 

When  the  hot  feafon  of  the  year  is  o'er 
Thatdraws  the  toilfume  fweat  from  ev'ry  pore, 
B  iij    ' 
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When  o'er  our  heads  th'  abated  plnnet  rolU       50 
A  (hortcr  courfc,  and  viilt&diftaut  polcB, 
When  Jove  defctniJs  in  (how'rs  upoji  the  plains, 
And  the  parch'd  earth  ii  chcerM  with  plenteous 

raiK», 
When  human  bediesfecl  the  ftrateful  chan^^e. 
And  lefs  a  burden  'o  themfclvcfe  they  range, 
Wh?n  the  tall  forefl  (hedt  htir  foliage  round. 
And  with  :.utumnal  verdure  (Ircw^  the  ground. 
The  hole  is  incorrupt,  the  timber  pr-od; 
Ihen  whet  the  fcui'ding  ax  to  fell  the  wood. 

IVovide  a  mortr.r  three  feet  deep,  and  iliong ; 
And  let  the  peftcl  be  three  cubit»  lo.nf .  61 

One  foot  in  length  next  let  the  mallet  be, 
Ten  fpani  the  wain,  fcven  feet  her  axlerree ; 
Of  wood  four  crooked  bits  the  wlicrl  conipofe. 
And  give  the  length  three  (pans  to  each  of  thofe. 

From  hill  or  field  the  hardcfi  hi^Im  prepare, 
To  cut  the  part  in  >>i  hich  you  place  the  (hare ; 
Thence  your  aJv.-int:«i^c  will  be  largely  found. 
With  that  your  ox^n  may  long  tear  the  grx'^uad  ! 
And  next,  the  fKiitul  l.ufbar.dman  to  (liow,         70 
lad  pin  th(f  haisdic  lo  ihw  bt-am'bclow  : 
Let  the  draught-bam  of  fiudy  oak  be  made, 
And  for  the  handle  T<h  the  laurel  fliadc; 
Or,  if  the  laurel  y<iu  rtiwic  to  fci', 
•    Seek  out  the  elm,  the  'Im  will  frtvc  a'*  well. 
Two  ploughs  arc  needful :  O'^c  It  att  heftow, 
Antl  I  ne  let  nature  to  thr  f^rv.Qf  bow  ; 
If  tifc  f  r  accidt  tu ,  the  firft  dcihoy. 
Its  ftlh.w  in  the  fiinow'd  field  employ.  [age 

Yoke  from  the  herd   two  flurdy   niale^,  whole 
Mature  fccures  them  from  each  othtr's  rage  i    81 
F'T  if  ioo  young  they  will  unruly  prow, 
UnfinifliM  leave  the  woik,  and  brcukthe  plough  : 
'Ihcfc,  and  your  labour  fhail  the  better  thrive, 
J^et  a  jfcod  ploughman,  yi^^i'd  to  forty,  drive; 
And  fee  the  canfut  hi.fljandman  he  fed 
With  pkrtcf*u«  moi<(.l&,cnd  of  whelefome  Irfd 
The  fiave,  who  numbers  fc«*er  days,  you'll  huo 
Careltfs  of  work,  and  of  a  rambhng  mind  ; 
Tcrhap*,  neglt<i'4ful  to  dirciS  the  plough,  90 

He  in  one  furrow  twice  the  f;ert  >vill  tow. 

Obfcrvc  the  crane'5  departing  fligh*^  in  time, 
Who  yearly  f^ars  t<'  itck  a  f<;'itl,ern  clinic, 
Cof.fcii'Us  of  cold  ;  when  tht,  flirill  voice  you  hear, 
Know  t!  e  fit  U'afon  {or  the  pl<  ugh  is  near  ; 
Then  he.  f«>r  whom  ro  oxen  praze  the  p?ains, 
With  aching  hcait,  beholds  the  winter  ratns; 
Be  ntindful  then  the  Hur-dy  ox  to  feed. 
And  careful  keep  within  the  ufcfu'l  breed. 
Ycu  fay.  ptrh.  p«,  ycu  will  entreat  a  friend,     ICO 
A  yoke  '•(  oxen,  and  a  pk>ugh  to  lend  : 
He  yt'iT  requeft,  if  wi  e, /will  ihu^rtfrfe, 
1  have  but  two,  and  thofe  I  w.-.nl  to  ijfc  ; 
To  make  a  pl«  ugb  great  h  th'  cxpencc  ai^d  care ; 
All  tltfc  you  fijoi.ld,  in  proper  time,  prepare. 
Rep:o<-f&  like  thcfe  avoid  ;  and  ro  1  choll 
Vou'  fit-Ids  bright  waving  wi:I)  thiir  cars  of  gold, 
Let  un.mprov  d  no  hour,  in  ksion,  fly. 
But  with  your  fcrvants  plough, «  r  uet,  or  dry ; 
Ar.d  in  the  fpring  again  to  turn  the  foil  1x0 

<M>fc.rve;  the  fummer  (hall  reward  your  toil. 
While  light  and  frefh  the  glebe  iufcrt  the  grain ; 


Prefer  with  xea!,  when  you  begin  to  plough, 
To  Jove  terrene,  and  Ceres  chaAe,  ifac  tow  ; 
Then  will  the  rural  deities  regard 
Your  welBiire,  and  your  piety  reward. ' 
Forget  not,  when  you  fow  the  grain,  to  mind 
That  a  boy  follows  with  a  rake  behind  ; 
And  ftri&ly  charge  him,  as  yon  drive,  with  care, 
1  he  feed  to  cover,  and  the  birds  to  fcare.         ill 
Through  evVy  taik,  with  ditigence,  employ 
Your  (Irength ;  and  in  that  duty  be  your  joy ; 
And,  to  avoid  of  life  the  greateft  ill, 
Never  may  floth  prevail  upon  thy  will : 
(B!efs*d  who  with  order  their  affairs  difpofe! 
But  mde  confufion  is  the  fource  of  woes  I) 
Then  Aall  you  fee,  Olympian  Jove  your  friend. 
With  ponderous  grain  the  yellow  harveftbend; 
Then  of  Arachne's  web  the  veifels  clear,        130 
To  hoard  the  produce  of  the  fertile  year. 
Think  then,  O  think  !  how  pleafant  will  it  be, 
At  home  an  annual  fupport  to  fee. 
To  view  with  friendly  eyes  your  neighbour's  (lore, 
And  to  be  able  to  relieve  the  poor. 

Learn  now  what  feafonsfor  the  plough  tofhun: 
Beneath  the  tropic  of  the  winter's  fun 
Be  well  obfervant  not  to  turn  the  ground. 
For  fmall  advantage  will  from  thence  be  found  : 
How  will  ycu  Cgh  when  thin  your  crcp  appears. 
And  the  fliort  ftalks  fupport  the  dufly  cars !     14I 
Your  fcanty  harmed  then,  in  bafketn  prefs'd, 
Will,  by  your  folly,  be  your  neighbour's  jcft ; 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  otherwife  may  be  ; 
But  who  th*  eiTrdt  of  a  bad  caufe  can  fee  f 
If  late  you  to  the  ploughnian*8  tafk  accede. 
The  fymptcms  thcfe  the  later  plough  muft  fpeed., 
When  firft  the  cuckoo  from  the  oak  you  hear. 
In  welcome  founds,  foretel  the  f^ring-time  near. 
If  Jove,  the  pK-ughman*:}  friend,  upon  the  plains. 
Three   days    and  nights,   defcends    in    conftant 
rains,  Si  I 

Till  on  the  furface  of  the  glebe  the  tide 
^i!e  to  that  height  the  ox*ft  hoof  may  hide. 
Then  may  you  hope  yrnrftorc  of  golden  grain 
Shall  equal  his  who  earlier  turn'd  the  plain. 
Obferve,  with  care,  the  precepts  I  impart. 
And  may  they  never  wander  from  thy  heart; 
Then  fhall  you  know  the  ihow*rs  what  feafont 

bring. 
And  what  the  bus'nefs  of  the  painted  fpring. 
In  that  bleak  and  dead  feafdn  of  the  year. 
When  naked  all  the  woods  and  fields  appear. 
When  nature  lazy  for  awhile  remains. 
And  the  blood  almoft  freezes  in  the  vtins. 
Avoid  the  public  forge  where  wretches  fly 
Th*  hidemcnt  ligcur  of  the  wiister  fky: 
Thither  behold  the  flothful  vermin  ftray. 
And  there  in  idle  talk  conl'ume  the  day  ; 
Haif-l\arv'd  ihey  fit,  in  evil  confult  jom'd, 
Ar.d,  indolent,  with  hope  buoy  up  their  mind ; 
tiryc  that  is  never  to  the  hungry  kind  1 
l^abour  in  feafon  to  increafe  thy  ftore, 
And  nevt-r  let  the  winter  find  thee  poor : 
Thy  fervants  all  employ  till  fummer*i»  paft. 
For  tell  them  lummer  will  not  always  laft. 
1  he  month  all  hurtful  to  the  lab'rtog  kine. 


16% 
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Then  fhall  your  children  faiile,  nor  you  complain.  |  In  part  devoted  to  the  god  of  wine« 
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t)eBai)^  your  ntmoft  care;  when  raging  forth,   ' 
0*rr  the  wide  feu,  the  tyrant  of  the  north, 
Bdlowingthrottgh  Thrace,  tearsop  the  Infry  woods, 
Hardcct  the  earth,  and  binds  the  rapid  flooiln.  180 
The  moan  rain  oak,  high  tow'ring  to  the  ikies, 
^Tora  from  has  root  acn  fs  the  valley  lies ; 
Vide  fprcading  min  threatens  all  the  ihore, 
Load  rroans  the  earth,  and  all  the  forefts  roar  : 
And  Mw  the  beaH  amaz'd,  from  him  tliat  reif^ns 
ijord  of  the  woods  to  thofc  which  graze  the  plains, 
hhn'nag  the  pIcrciDg  blaft.  aflVi^hted,  flies 
Afid  gaards  his  tendef  tail  betwixt  his  thi(»ha. 
Kow  Dsugfat  aiTaiU  the  rooghnefs  of  the  bear. 
The  oi*t  hide,  onr  the  goat's  length  of  hair,   190 
KicH  m  rhrir  fleece,  alone  the  well  cloth 'd  fold. 
Dread  B«t  the  bl«ft*riog  wind,  nor  fear  the  cold. 
The  maa,  who  could  ere<3  fupport  his  age, 
Vow  heath  relaxant  to  the  north-wind's  rage  : 
From  accideots  lihe  theie  the  tender  maid, 
free  2cd  fecBre,  of  ftonn<t  nor  winds  afraid, 
Ij>r«,  ccnar*d  chafte  beneath  her  moiher's  eye, 
Crfcnrt,  ttnfo11y*d,  by  the  winter's  Ocy  ; 
Or  cow  to  bathe  her  lovely  limbs  (he  goes,      199 
Kow  round  the  fair  the  fragrant  ointment  flows; 
Beneath  the  virtuous  roof  (he  fpend»  the  nights, 
Skraoger  to  ^nlden  Venos,  and  her  rites. 
Kow  does  the  boneiefs  polypus,  in  rage. 
Feed  rm  hi«  feet,  his  hanger  to  aifwage  ; 
1  he  fun  no  more,  bright  Jhinirg  in  the  day, 
IKred'him  ifti  the  flood  to  find  his  prey; 
0*erf'»arthy  nations  while  be  fiercely  gleams, 
Greece  feels  ihc  powV  but  cf  hi*  fainter  beams. 
li^^ail  thiogshave  a  diffVent  face  below; 
The  beafis  now  fiiiver  at  the  falling  fnow  ;     aio 
72vasgh  woods,  and  through  the  (bady  vale,  they 

ran 
To  Tarioos  haunts,  the  pinching  c^ld  to  (bun; 
Some  *o  the  thicket  nf  the  forei>  flock, 
And  fome,  for  flielter,  feek  the  hollow  rock. 

A  winter  garment  now  demands  your  care, 
T'o  gnard  the  body  from  th*  inclerarnt  air ; 
6o*t  be  the  inward  veft,  'he  outward  Orong, 
And  large  to  wrap  you  warm,  down  reaching 
lorg: 
'  Thb  lay  yonr  warp,  when  you  the  loom  prepare, 
Aod  ctofe  to  weave  the  ^'oof  no  labour  fpare.  220 
The  f  igour  of  the  day  a  man  d<'6es, 
Thos  eloth*d  .  nor  fees  his  hairs  like  briftles  rife. 
Mezt  for  yonr  feet  the  well  hair'd  flioes  provide. 
Hairy  within,  of  a  found  oz*9  bide. 
A  kid's  foft  ikin  over  yoor  (boulders  throw, 
Uafcart  to  keep  you  from  the  rain  or  fnnw; 
And  lor  7««or  head  a  well  made  cov'ring  get, 
To  keep  your  ears  (afe  from  the  cold  and  wet. 

When  o'er  the  plains  the  north  exerts  his  fway, 
Fran  hi*  flurp  blafts  piercing  begins  the  day ;  23c 
Then  from  the  (ky  the  morning  dews  defcend, 
Afid  fniftfol  o'er  the  happy  lands  extend. 
The  waters  by  the  winds  convey'd  on  high, 
From  hving  ftreans  in  early  dew-drops  lie 
Bright  00  the  graft ;  but  if  the  north-wind  fwelis 
Vith  rage,  and  thick  and  fable  clouds  compells. 
They  Ml  in  ev*nii>g.ftorms  upon  the  plain  : 
Aad  now  from  ev'ry  nart  the  laboring  fwain 
Fcniectcht  dugcr  of  the  c«BUDg  nio ; 


I  Leaving  his  work,  panting  beliold  hiiAfcour    340 

Homeward.  inceiTant  t6  outrun  the  (bower. 
'  This  month  ^comman<lA  your  care  of  all  the  year. 
Alike  to  man  and  bead  the  moil  fcvere  : 
J  he  ox*» provender  be  ftinied  now; 
But  plenteous  meals  the  huibandman  allow ; 
For  the  long  nights  but  tcdi  .U9  pafs  away. 
I'hrfe  rules  obferve  whiie  night  fucceeds  the  day. 
Long  as  our  common  parent  earth  (hall  bring 
Her  various  offspring  forth  to  grace  the  fpritig. 

When  from  the  tropic  of  the  winter's  fun,   t^SO 
Thrice  twenty  days  an4  nights  their  courfe  have 

run. 
And  when  Ardurus  leaver  the  main  to  rife 
A  flar,  bright  (hining  in  the  ev'ning  (kies. 
Then  prune  the  vitie  ;  'tis  dan^Vou*  to  delay 
Till  with  cnn^plaiius  the  fwaUow  breaks  the  day. 

When  with  their  domes  the  flow'pac'd  fnails 
retreat. 
Beneath  (ame  foliage,  from  the  burning  hrat 
Of  the  Plti'ades,  )<>ur  tools  prepare  ; 
The  ripeu*d  harveft  then  demands  your  care. 
Now  fly  the  jocund  (hades,  your  moriii.'ig  deep. 
And  conflant  to  their  work  your  frrvants  keep ; 
AH  other  pleafures  to  your  duty  yield ;  261 

The  harveft  calls  bal^e  cailv  to  the-ficld, 
The  morning  workman  always  birft  fucceeds; 
The  morn  th;  reaper,  and  the  trav'ler  fpceds  : 
But  when  the  thillle  wide  begins  to  fprcad. 
And  rears  in  triumph  his  t  fTcnfive  head. 
When  iu  the  fhady  bni'ghs,  with  quiv'ring  wings^ 
The  grafncpper  all  day  continual  {in(r|. 
The  fc-afun  wht  n  the  dog  reiumcK  hiv  reign,    170 
Weakens  the  nerves  of  man  and  burns  the  brain, 
rhen  rhc  fat  flf(h  of  goats  is  wholtibme  food, 
And  to  the  heart  the  gcn'rous  wine  is  go«d  ; 
Then  nature  through  the  foftcr  fex  does  move. 
And  nimiilatefi  the  fair  to  ads  of  love : 
Then  in  the  (hade  avr>i.i  the  mid  day  fun, 
Where  zephyrs  breathe,  and  living  fountains  run.; 
There-palsthe  fultry  hour«  with  friends  away. 
And  frolic  out  in  hdrmlcfs  mirth  the  day ; 
With  country  catcs  your  honu  ly  table  fprcad,  a8o 
The  goat*8  new  milk,  and  rakes  of  milk  your 
bread;  [m.at; 

The  flclh  of  beeves,  which  hroufe  the  trees  your 
Nor  fpare  the  tender  fit  Ih  of  kids  to  eat ; 
With  Byblian  wine  t)}e  rural  teaft  be  crown'd ; 
Three  parts  of  water,  let  the  b:)wl  go  round. 

Forget  not,  when  Orion  firft  appears, 
To  m:jke  your  fefvants  threfli  the  facrcd  ears; 
Upon  the  level  floor  the  harveft  lay. 
Where  i  foft  gale  may  blow  the  chaff  away ; 
Ihen,  of  your  labour  to  compute  the  gain,       290 
Before  you  fill  the  ve(rilA  mete  the  gn^n. 
Sweep  up  the  chaCf,  to  make  your  work  complete, 
l*he  chaff  aiid  ftnw  the  ox  and  mule  will  eat. 
When  in  the  year'**  provilion  you  have  laid^ 
Fake  home  a  (in^le  man  and  fervant  ma:d  ; 
Among  your  workmen  let  this  care  be  (hown 
To  one  who  has  no  manlion  of  his  own. 
Be  fure  a  (harp  tooth'd  cur  well  fed  to  keep. 
Your  honfe's  guard,  while  you  in  faferv  fleep. 
The  harveft  paU'd,  and  thus  by  Ceres  blef«M,  300 
Unyoke  the  beadt,  aad  give  ypur  fer^nts  re£U 
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Orion  and  the  Dog,  each  other  nigh. 
Together  mounted  to  the  midmoft  iky. 
When  in  the  rofy  mom  Ardturus  ihines. 
Then  pluck  the  clufters  from  the  parent  vines  s 
Forget  not  next  the  ripcn*d  grapes  to  lay 
Ten  nights  in  air,  nor  take  them  in  by  day; 
Five  more  remember,  trc  the  wine  is  made, 
To  let  them  lie  to  mellow  in  the  (hade ; 
And  in  the  flxth  briikly  yourfelf  employ,         310 
To  calk  the  gift  of  Bacchus,  (ire  of  joy. 
Kezt,  in  the  round  do  not  to  plough  forget, 
When  the  Seven  Virgins  and  Orion  fet  :- 
Thus  an  advantage  always  flia)l  appear. 
In  ev*ry  labour  of  the  various  year. 

If  o*cr  your  mind  prevails  the  love  of  gain. 
And  tempts  you  to  the  dangers  cif  the  main, 
Yet  in  her  harbour  fafc  the  vcffcl  keep. 
When  (liong  Orion  chafes  to  the  deep 
The  Virgin  (lars ;  then  the  winds  war  aloud,     320 
And  yeil  the  ocean  with  a  fable  cloud  : 
Then  round  the  bark,  already  hauPd  on  (bore, 
X-ay  ftoncs,  to  fix  her  when  the  tempefts  roar ; 
But  firfl  forget  not  well  the  keel  to  drain  ; 
Akd  draw  the  pin  to  fave  her  from  the  raiti. 
Furl  the  fhip's  wings,  her  tackling  home  convey. 
And  o*er'the  fmoke  the  well  made  rudder  lay. 
With  patience  wait  for  a  propitious  gale. 
And  a  calm  feafon  to  unfurl  the  fail;  • 
Then  launch  the  fwift  wing 'd  veflcl  on  the  main, 
With  a  fit  burden  to  return  with  gain.  331 

So  our  poor  father  toil'd  his  hours  away, 
Careful  to  live  in  the  unhappy  day ; 
He,  fooliih  Perfes,  fpent  no  time  in  vain, 
But  fled  misfortunes  through  the  watVy  plain, 
He,  from  iEolian  Cuma,  th'  ocean  pals'd, 
Here  in  his  fable  bark  arrivM  at  lad. 
Ngt  far  from  Helicon  he  fix*d  his  race, 
In  Afcra's  village,  miferable  place! 
How  comfortlcis  the  winter  feafon  there  !       340^ 
And  chcerlefs  Afcra  is  thy  fummer  aiiy 

O  Perfcs,  may*ft  thou  ne*er  forget  thy  fire. 
But  let  thy  foreaft  his  good  example  fire  : 
The  proper  bus'nefs  of  each  i'eafon  mind  ; 
And,  O  !  be  cautious  when  you  truft  the  wind. 
If  large  the  vefiel,  and  her  lading  large. 
And  if  the  feas  prove  faithful  to  their  charge. 
Great  are  your  gains ;  but,  by  one  evil  b)a£l. 
Away  your  hopes  are  with  your  venture  caft. 
If  diligent  to  live  from  debtors  free,  35* 

You  ralhly  are  refolv'd  to  trade  by  fca. 
To  my  inftrudions  an  attention  pay, 
And  learn  the  courfesof  the  liquid  way  : 
ThoQ^  nor  to  build,  nor  guide  a  ihip  I  know, 
rU  teach  you  when  the  founding  main  to  plough. 

Once  1  have  crofsM  the  deep,  and  not  before 
Kor  fince,  from  Aulis  to  £uboea*s  ihore. 
From  Aulis,  where  th'  afiembled  Greeks  lay  bound. 
All  ann'd   for  Troy,  for   beauteous  dames  re- 
nowned : 
At  Chalds,  there  the  youth  of  noble  mind,      360 
For  fo  their  great  forefather  had  enjoined. 
The  games  decreed,  all  facred  to  the  grave 
Of  king  Amphidamas,  the  wife  and  brave ; 
•A  vi^or  there  in  fong  the  pride  I  bore, 
A  W(il  ear'd  tripod,  to  my  native  ihurc ; 


Wbich  to  the  facred  Heliconian  sine 
1  ofF^r'd  grateful  for  their  gift  divine, 
Where  with  the  love  of  verfe  I  firft  was  fir'd. 
Where  by  the  heav*nly  maids  \  was  infpir*d ; 
To  them  I  owe,  to  them  alone  I  owe,  370 

What  of  the  feas  or  of  the  ftars  1  know  ; 
Mine  is  the  pow*r  to  tell,  by  them  reveal'd. 
The  will  of  Jove,  tremendous  with  his  (hield; 
To  them  who  taught  me  firft,  to  them  belong 
The  blooming  honours  of  th' immortal  fong. 

When,  from  the  tropic  of  the  fummcr's  fun. 
Full  fifty  days  and  nights  their  courfe  have  run, 
Fearlefs  of  danger,  for  the  voy'ge  prepare. 
Smooth  is  the  ocean,  and  ferene  the  air  :     {view. 
Then  you  the  bark,  fafc  with  her  freight,  may 
And  gladfome  as  the  day  the  joyful  ^rtvr,       3S  i 
Unlcfjj  great  Jove,  the  king  of  gods,  or  he, 
Neptune,  that  ihakes  the  earth,  and  rules  the  fea. 
The  two  immortal  pow'rs  on  whom  the  end 
Of  mortals,  good  and  bad,  alike  depend, 
Shptild  jointly  or  alone  their  force  employ, . 
And  in  a  lucklcfs  hour  the  (hip  defiroy  : 
If,  free  from  fuch  mifchancc,  the  veffcl  flies 
O'er  a  calm  fea,  beneath  indulgent  ikies,        389 
l^et  nothing  long  thee  from  thy  home  detain. 
But  meafure,  quickly  meafure  back  the  main. 
Haftc  your  return  before  the  vintage  paft 
Prevent  til'  autumnal  fliew'rs  and  fouthern  blaft. 
Or  you,  too  late  a  penitent,  will  find 
A  ruffl'd  ocean,  and  unfriendly  wind. 
Others  there  are  who  choofe  to  hoift  the  fail, 
And  plough  the  fea,  before  a  fpring-tide  gale, 
When  firft  the  footfteps  of  the  crow  are  fecn 
Clearly  as  on  the  trees  the  budding  green  : 
But  then,  may  my  advice  prevail,  you'll  keep  409 
Your  veftel  fafe  at  land,  nor  truft  the  deep ; 
Many,  furprifing  weaknefs  of  the  mind, 
Tempt  all  the  perils  of  the  fea  and  wind. 
Face  death  in  all  the  terrors  of  the  main. 
Seeking,  the  foul  of  wretched  mortals,  gain. 
Would'ft  thou  be  fafe,  my  cautions  be  thy  guide ;  ' 
'Tis  fad  to  perifli  in  the  boift'rous  tide. 
When  for  the  voy'ge  your  vcfTel  leaves  the  fliore, 
Truft  in  'her  hollow  fides  not  half  your  ftore ; 
The  Id's  your  lo(s  ftiould  ftie  return  no  more :   419 
With  all  your  ftock,  how  difmal  would  it  be 
To  have  the  cargo  pcrifli  in  the  fea  ! 
A  load,  you  know,  too  ponderous  for  the  wain. 
Will  cruih  the  axletrce,  and  fpoil  the  grain. 
Let  ev'ry  a^^ion  prove  a  mean  confefs'd  ; 
A  moderation  is  in  all  the  beft. 

Next  to  my  counfeU  an  attention  pay. 
To  form  your  judgment  for  the  nuptial  day. 
When  you  have  number'd  thrice  ten  years  in  time., 
The  age  mature  when  manhood  dates  his  prime. 
With  cauti«n  choofe  the  partner  of  your  bed :    4^1 
Whom  fifteen  firings  have  crown'd,  a  virgin  wed. 
Let  prudence  now  dirc^  your  choice ;  a  wife 
Is  or  a  1)leiri|)g;  or  a  curfe  in  life ; 
Her  father,  mother,  know,  relations,  friends. 
For  on  bar  education  much  depends : 
If  all  aie  good,  accept  the  maiden  bride; 
Then  form  her  manners,  and  her  ad  iono  guide : 
A  life  of  blifs  fuccceds  the  happy  choice ; 
Nor  ftiall  your  friends  lament,  nor  foes  rejoice.  43Q 
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Vretchcd  the  min  eondemnM  to  drag  the  chain, 
V\lut  rc&kfs  evening  his,  what  days  of  paio  t 
Of  a  hosrioiis  mate,  a  wanton  dame, 
That  ever  burns  with  an  infatiate  flame, 
A  wife  wh«  feeks  to  revel  cot  the  nights 
\ti  [omptooos  banqmets,  and  in  ftorn  delights  : 
Ah '.  wretched  morul :  though  in  body  ftrong, 
Thy  ccaHitntion  cannot  ferve  thee  long ; 
Old  afe  Toatioas  ihall  overtake  thee  foon  ; 
Thine  ii  tiie  eVn  of  life  before  the  noon.        440 

ObfcTK  m  all  you  do,  and  all  you  fay, 
^cgzrd  to  the  immortal  gods  to  pay. 

Firfl  IB  yoor  friendfhip  let  your  brother  (land, 
So  nearly  join'd  in  blood,  the  flrideft  ban    ; 
Or  flicuJd  asorher  be  your  heart**  ally, 
Let  not  a  &alt  of  thine  diflblve  the  tie ; 
Kor  e'er  debafe  the  friendfhip  with  a  lie. 
Sunsld  he  dfenilvey  or  in  deed,  or  ipeech, 
Firfi  iatfaeiacrcd  union  make  the  breach. 
To  pasilb  hm  may  your  refentments  tend ;     450 
F»  who  mac  guilty  than  a  faithlcfs  H-iend  I 
Bht  if,  repentant  of  his  breach  of  truft, 
Thefdf  accufcr  thinks  your  vengeance  juft. 
And  hombly  begs  you  would  no  more  complain, 
ink  yoer  refentments,  and  be  friends  again; 
Or  the  poor  wretch,  all  forrowful  to  part. 
Sighs  lor  aoocher  friend  to  eafe  his  heart. 
IKHbatcvcr  rage  your  boiling  heart  fuflains, 
Let  net  the  face  difclofe  your  inward  pains. 

Be  ycur  companions  o'er  the  focial  bowl      4(0 
The  few  U\e&cd,  each  a  virtuous  foul. 

IScver  a  friend  among  the  wicked  go, 
Hor  ever  jovn  to  be  the  good  man*s  foe. 
When  yea  ochold  a  man  by  fortune  poor, 
J>t  him  not  leave  with  (harp  rebukes  the  door : 
The  crea/bre  of  the  tongue,  in  evVy  caufe, 
With  moderaeion  os*d  obtains  applaufe  : 
What  0/ another  you  feverely  By, 
May  amply  be  return*d  auother  day. 

When  you  are  fummonM  to  the  public  feafl,  470 
Gg  with  a  willing  mind  a  ready  gueft ; 
Qn4^£  not  the  charge,  the  burden  is  but  fmall; 
G«od  k  ihe  cuflom,  and  it  pleafes  all. 

^'^the  libation  of  black  wine  you  bring, 
A  aawttBg  v&'ring  to  the  heavenly  king, 
Uribcds  unclean,  if  you  prefer  the  pray'r, 
J««r  iiifscenkMj  yot:r  vows  are  loft  in  air ; 
^  Sd  ±'  immortal  pow*rs  on  whom  we  call, 
Ifwi:h  pollnted  hands,  are  deaf  to  all. 

When  you  would  have  ypur  urine  pafs  away, 
Suiu!  net  upright  before  the  eye  of  day ;  48 Z 

Aci  fcaiter  not  your  water  as  you  go ; 
Kcr  jet  k,  when  you're  naked,  from  you  flow : 
Ib  ubcr  aCe  'tis  an  nnfeemly  fight : 
tU  {ods  drferre  alike  by  day  and  night :. 


NDDAYS.  35. 

The  man  whom  we  deiraat  and  wife  mav  call 
Sits  in  that  ad,  or  ftreams  againU  a  wall 

Whate'er  you  do  in  amorous  delight. 
Be  all  traofa^ed  in  the  veil  of  night  j 
And  when  traufported,  to  your  wife's  embrace 
You  hafte,  pollute  no  confccrated  place;  491 

Nor  feck  to  tafte  her  beauties  when  yon  part 
From  a  fad  fun'ral,  with  a  heavy  heart : 
When  from  the  joyous  feaft  you  come  all  gay. 
In  her  fair  arms  revel  the  night  away. 

Wnen  to  the  rivulet  to  bathe  you  go, 
Whofe  lucid  currents  never  ceaflng,  flow, 
'Ere  to  deface  the  fiream  you  leave  the  land, 
With  the  pure  limpid  waters  cleanfe  each  hand; 
Then  on  the  lovely  furface  fix  your  look,        590 
And  fupplicate  the  guardians  of  the  brook : 
Who  in  the  river  thinks  himfelf  fecure. 
With  malice  at  his  heart,  and  hands  impure. 
Too  late  a  penitent,  (hall  find  ere  long, 
By  what  the  gods  infli(5l,  his  rafhnefs  wrong. 

When  to  the  gods  your  folemn  vows  you  pay, 
Stridtly  attend  while  at  the  feaft  you  flay ; 
Nor  the  black  iron  to  your  hands  apply. 
From  the  frefii  parts  to  pare  the  ufefefs  dry. 

The  bowl,  from  which  you  the  libation  pour 
To  heav'n,  profane  not  in  the  focial  hour  :      511 
Who  things  devote  to  vulgar  ufe  employ, 
Thofe  men  fome  dreadful  vengeance  fliail  deflroy. 

Never  begin  to  build  a  manfion  feat, 
Unlefs  you're  fure  to  make  the  work  complete; 
Left  on  th'  unfinifliM  roof,  high  perch'd,  the  crow 
Croak  hurrid,  and  foretel  approaching  woe. 

'Til  hiu-tful  in  the  footed  jar  to  aat. 
Till  purify'd  :  nor  in  it  bathe  your  feet. 

Who  in  a  flothful  way  his  children  rears,     jl* 
Will  fee  them  feeble  in  their  riper  years. 

Never  by  ads  eflemiuate  difgrace 
Yourfelf,  nor  bathe  your  body  in  the  place 
Where  women  bathe ;  for  time  and  cuftom  can 
Soften  your  heart  to  ads  beneath  a  man. 

When  on  the  facrcd  rites  you  fix  your  eyes, 
Deride  not  in  your  breaft  the  Cicrifice ; 
For  know,  the  god,  to  whom  the  flames  afpire» 
May  punifti  you  feverely  in  his  ire. 

Sacred  the  fountains,  and  the  featt  efleem. 
Nor  by  indecent  ads  pollute  their  ftream.       $3^ 

Thefe  precepts  keep,  fond  of  a  virtuous  name, 
And  fliun  the  loud  reports  of  evil  fame : 
Fame  is  an  ill  you  may  with  eafe  obuin. 
And  fad  opprefllon  to  be  borne  with  pain  ; 
And  when  yim  would  the  noify  clamours  drown. 
You'll  find  it  hard  to  lay  your  burden  down : 
Fame  of  whatever  kind,  not  wholly  dies; 
A  goddcfs  file,  and  ftrengthent  at  flie  flieti 


NOTES  TO  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE  WORKS  AND  DAYS. 

^tr- 1.  I  fr??l  BrU  obferTe  that  the  poet  very  |  diredion  when  to  fow  and  to  reap ;  which  rule  it 
p&mif  heoDM  bis  inikru^ioDs  with  a  general  |  contained  in  the  two  firft  li^ea,  but  lengthened 
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the  tfiinliation  into  feven.  l*his  firft  main  pre 
ccpt  i«  to  reap  w"hcn  the  TIciadcs  riie,  and  to 
plough  wbtfn  they  fct. 

After^hi*  he  informs  his  countrymen  in  th^ir 
federal  duties  at  hon^e  and  in  the  fields.  F  r  the 
poetical  and  allegorical  mranin^  of  the  Plciade*, 
I  (hall  ufe'the  ^ords  of  (he  Scholiail  on  thi6pafl*age 

Pieionehnrc  to  Atla«fevendau(;hters;  the  names 
of  which  we  find  in  the  Phflenomena  of  Aratuv. 
Alcyone,  Meropc,  Celotno,  liledlrc,  Sterope,  Vay-^ 
gete,  and  "Maia ,  hut  fix  of  which,  fays  he,  are 
fcen.  rhcfe  being  purfned  by  Orion,  who  was 
in  Icv^  with  them,  were  changed  into  doves,  and 
affer  wards  .placed  l<y  Jupiter  in  the  Zodiac.  Thus 
much  for  the  fabulous.  By  Atla^,  who  is  faid  to 
fupporC  fhe  heavens  on  his  Ihoulders,  is  meant  the 
pole,  which  divides  and  determinates  the  hemi- 
spheres ;  df  whom  the  Pleiades, '  r  fcvcn  ftars,  and 
all  other  ft^rs.  are  faid  to  he  born .  becaufe,  after 
the  feparation  <f  the  hemifi'hcres,  they  a}  peafed. 
The  rifing  of  the  Pleiacles  is  from  the  9th  of  May 
to  the  ftjd  oi  June  the  ferting  of  them  frc  m  the 
Jth  of  Odoh<T  to  the  ^th  of  December.  Tzein 
VThat  ottr  author  means  by  thtir  rifitjg  and  fettiog. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in.my  trai«fl\tion. 

V«r.  8  Thi«  i*,  fays  Fzctzes,  f-arlly  in  April 
and  parrly  in  May  .  which  is  occafioned  by  the  1 
vicinity  ot  the  fun  to  the  PKiades  at  that  time.  I 
Id  x\prii  he  pafTcs  through  Aries,  and  in  May 
thrflngh  Taurus;  in  the  middle  of  which  fign 
thete  ftar*  arc  placed.  Some,  contrary  to  Teetzts, 
^te  the  rifin^r  of  thefe  from  the  heginoing  of 
June ;,  to  which  month  quite  through  May,  fay 
they,  the  fun  paSTt-s  through  1  aurus  and  Gemini. 

Ver. "%%,  It  is  evident  from  thefe ^rsd  other  Iine«, 
that  though  Perfcs  had  defrauded  his  brother  of 
his  right,  he  was  foon  reduced  to  want  his  aifift- 
aece.  It  may  not  be  impertinent  here  to  obfcrvc, 
that  Hefiod.  n  fevcral  of  his  moral  precepts,  had 
his  eye  on  the  prtfcnt  circumftances  of  his  bro- 
ther, as  in  the  £rfl  book,  ver.  43I,  Jpcaking  of 
^iic  wickevi, 

— *—  like  a  dream  hi k  ill  got  riches  fly. 

Ver.  59.  The  wood  that  is  felled  at  this  time 
«f  the  year  may  be  prefcrved  imputrid,  the  moif- 
ture  having  been  dried  away  by  the  heat  of  the 
leather,  which  renders  it  firm  and  durable ;  but 
if  felled  with  the  moifture  in  the  trunk  or  bole,  it 
r9ts.     Tzctz. 

Ver.  6->.  Some  think  this  was  for  the  fame  ufe 
ef  a  mill :  if  fo,  an  argument  may  be  brought, 
from  the  invention  of  mills,  for  the  antiquity  of 
Hefiod.  who  does  not  mention  one  in  any  of  his 
yirriting<. 

Ver.  76.  On  the  ploughs  here  mentioned,  mt- 
IjtyvM  fiai  VDxVf  Orxvius  has  a  learned  note, from 
the  fcholtaft  of  Ap.dlonius  Rhodius;  the  firfl  he 
and  other  commentators  interpret  a  plough  made 
of  a  wood  that  inclines,  by  nature,  to  a  plough, 
tail :  fays  one,  *'  aratrum  quod  habet  dentale  foli- 
dnm  et  adnatum,  non  affixum.*'  Tzetzes  takes 
no  notice  of  this  p&ffage.       See  the  View. 

Ver.  94.  The  crarc  is  a  very  fearful  and  tender 
htrd,  and  foon  fenfible  of  crld  and  heat,  and,  I 
throagh  the  weight  of  its  body,  eafily  feels  the  I 


q  ality  of  the  upper  air,  while  Eying ;  which 
cafions  her  fcreaming  in  cold  weather,  left 
fiiould  fall.     TzetK 

Ver.  ii'4.  Hefiod  keeps  up  an  air  of  piety  q 
through  his  poem,  which,  as  Mr.  Addifon  obft 
in  his  EiTay  on  the  Georgic,  (hou'd  be  alv 
maintained.  Tzetze-s  tells  us  Zttv  ^iotieg  is  1 
chus,  and  the  reafon  for  his  being  joined  -v 
Ceres,  is  1>ecaafe  they  were  in  Egypt  toget 
where  they  infiruSed  men  in  the  art  of  til^ 
and  plantmg.  It  is  not  unreafonaBle  to  imaji 
the  poet  ihould  invoke  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  ' 
are  the  two  deities  which  prcfidc  over  the  har 
and  the  vintage,  two  great  fubje<^s  r.f  this  b^ 
but  the  learned  Grxv  us  ha-i  put  it  out  of  dif] 
that  it  is  Pluto.  Zi:/<  x^**f*  **y*  ^^»  "the  ir 
nal  Jupiter;  by  x^ofia  the  Greeks  mcancd  ku] 
ftfut^*'  What  is  under  ground  *  Thi«  he  illuOf 
by  n^any  authorities,  and  proves  X^««ie/  Btet  tt 
**  infernal  gods  "  We  find  many  infcriptlons,  co 
nues  he.  XeONIOIS  @£OlS,  in  other  places  4 
xoil*x^»*i9it.  We  fee  in  ancient  monuments  ^^ 
E^fMtt  i  .fernal  Mercury,  becaufe  he  drives  the  ( 
o.  the  departed  to  the  (hades  billow,  -ffifch' 
calls  Pluto  Ztvf  »t*ft,n»er»n^  the  Jupiter  of  the  dc 
and  Hefiod,  likewife,  in  his  Theogony,  ftylcs 
^t  X^mof ;  and  the  furies  are  called  by  £ 
pides,;^^«»jflc«^tai  '*  infernal  goddvfTes.**  Now  1( 
examine  why  Pluto  is  invoked  by  the  hulb; 
men ;  he  was  believed  to  be  author  of  all  the  ri 
which  come  out  of  the  earth.  This  we  have 
hymn  to  Pluto  afcribed  to  Orpheus : 

nXwroWftrv  ygnnv  /S^tif*  uet^  roH  ttixtnt^. 
"  I'hc  {Tiverof  riches  to  human  race  in  annualf  mi 
and  Cicero,  (/<r  Natura  Deorum^  thus  accounts  fc 
"  quod  recidant  omnia  in  terras,  ct  oriunt 
**  terris."  becaufe-all  things  muft  be  reducc< 
and  arife  from,  tne  earth.  Thus  far  />r;£> 
and  Valla,  in  his  tranflation  has  took  it  in 
fame  fenfe  :  "  Plutonem,  in  primis  venerarc  * 

Ver.  ia8.  E<  TiX«j  avroi  o^t^ty  0>^utJt.rtt}s  c 
04'«^d^,  is  one  line  in  the  original ;  the  cutill 
tion  of  which  is,  -*  if  heaven  (hall  afterward!^  g 
you  a  good  end."  The  natural  interpretatio 
which  is.  that  proper  pains  may  be  taken  for 
tillage ;  bur,  if  an  unUicky  feafon  (hould  hap 
the  labour  of  the  hufbandman  is  fruflrated. 

^Ter.  137  After  the  poet  has  taught  hi*  c< 
trymcn  what  feafon-.  to  plough  and  fow  in, 
teaches  them  what  to  avoid ;  which  are  all 
days  in  the  winter  tropic,  or  what  the  Latins 
Solftice-  From  the  ferting  of  Sagitta,  and  th« 
fing  of  Equus,  to  the  rifin^'  of  the  Pleiades,  w 
is  from  the  eighth  degree  of  Aries  to  the  fevi 
of  Cancer,  the  vernal  «»quin  x  begins  and  c 
From  the  rifing  '  f  the  Pie'iades,  which  i*  fr»ni 
eighth  degree  of  Cancer,  to  the  rifipg  of  At&. 
and  Capricorn,  is  the  fummer  folftice,  of  one  I 
dred  and  twenty- four  days.  From  the  rifin 
Ardurus  and  Capricorn,  to  the  fetting  of 
Pleiades  and  Orion,  is  the  autumn  equinox,  of  i 
fix  days.  From  the  fetting  of  the  PUilades 
Orion,  to  the  fet'ing  of  Sugitta,  and  the  rifu 
Eqous,  is  the  winter  folfiice  of  an  hundred 
tzetz. 
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Ver.  164-  Onrvhu  dnnfret  the  comnMn  Latin 
mdlation  of  thk  p^&gc,  JEmtam  f<dem^  into  ^ 
mm  ^trmimm^  or  firrarum^  which  ib  apparently 
dlk  ta  aJl  who  anderftand  the  author.  Thefe 
iorgca,  with  the  A»;c««,  were  places  always  open 
ID  fow  people,  where  they  vied  to  flecp.  Pro- 
cIb,  ia  hb  renaarfca  on  this  verf:,  fays,  at  one 
thw  is  Aibeoa  were  three  hundred  and  fixty 
•f  thde  fiblk  placet.  B*nH  is  the  fame  with 
2p«i  m  thia  feirfe  our  poet  v£tt  it  in  another 
pher:  #w>ci»  li  ^ms^i  S«»ar,  fly  the  open 
hmda,  or  %audj  placet :  henee  ^mn%n  fignifies  to 
Jailer,  or  gafip,  in  any  place ;  and  hence  SiM«f, 
■■fclii,  aad^puAii*  become  fynonimous.  Dtccar- 
Aw  gxv«a  this  charader  of  the  Athenians :  a 
peaple.  &y«  he«  much  inclined  to  wttn  prating : 
alnhiBf:,(vc«pbai]tac  crew,  ^ry  inquifitive  after 
the  afinvs  «C  other  people.  Thus  much  from 
CfWfiuL  Thefe  p  aces,  in  one  fenfc,  are  not  un- 
Ae  rtc  imfl\  irnrn^  or  harbers-ibopa  of  the  Romans, 
vieir  all  the  idle  people  aflembled  ;  which  were 
aooe  iiiiikahk,  and  are  now,  in  feveral  places 
^BOOf  aa,  for  being  the  rendezvous  of  idle  folks, 
la  tbw  tadc^  Frifias  fcems  to  take  this  pafTajre : 
/rfi  m  ■■  ««tef9  ficQSt  nmgajfut  tatetites^  &c.  This 
fine  cafton  <»i  loitenng,  and  goffipiog,  at  a  bar- 
ber's fliop.  was  notorious  too  at  Athens,  as  we 
■Bf  learn  finooi  the  Plvtasof  Aridopbanes. 

^  Bf  Hcrcnlea,  I  would  not  believe  4t,  if  it  was 
*  tW  caoinion  ulk  among  the  idle  fellows  in  the 

harbij  ^tbopa. 

The  lafk  part  of  this  note,  from  Arlftophane?, 
by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Ver.  175.  Here  begins  a  lively  and  poetical 
deferiptiao.  The  coming  of  the  north  wind,  the 
cfleA  it  haa  on  the  land,  water,  woods,  man,  and 
hcaft,  is  natorally  and  beautifully  painted.  The 
iaridcntft  of  the  ihecp,  and  the  virgin,  are  ridi- 
cskd^by  Mr.  Addiion,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Geor- 
gic,  as  tncan.  I  muft  beg  leave  to  diifeni  from 
Itet  great  writer.  The  reprefenCation  of  their 
coasfortable  condition  ferves  to  enliven  the  pic- 
tnt  of  the  diftrefii  of  the  other  creatures,  who  are 
aore  ezpolcd  to  the  inclemeacy  of  the  weather. 
AB  this  ia  carried  on  yrith  great  judgment :  the 
paet  goea  Dc»t  oat  of  tiie  country  for  images :  he 
eeUa  as  not  of  the  havoc  that  is  made  in  towns 
by  ftonD«.  That  of  the  polypas,  is  a  very  pro- 
per  drcaasftance,  and  not  foreign  to  a  rural  de- 
ieriptioB,  Valla  and  Frifns  differ  in  their  names 
of  thia  BBODth;  one  vrill  have  it  to  be  December, 
and  the  other  Jasnary :  be  it  either  of  which,  it 
is  plain  €roaa  hcace  it  waa  the  month  in  which 
the  Grccka  celebrated  the  fcaft  of  Bacchus,  He. 
fiod  caBa  it  hmmmn^  from  one  of  the  dames  of 
chat  deity. 

Ver.  405.  The  original,  which  I  have  tranf- 
kied  Polypus,  from  die  ciample  of  every  Latin 
acrido,  and  ooawieotater,  ia  cwruf,  which  fig- 
nihes  aay  thing  that  ia  bonelefs.    The  Scholiaft 

ttfli  01,  from  Fiiajt  book  is.  the  polypus  in  the 


fevere  winter  feafons  keeps  in  his  cave,  and 
gnaws  his  feet  through  hunger:  and  Tzetsea 
fays  many  of  them  have  been  found  with  maim, 
ed  feet.  From  thefe  accounts,  we  may  reafonably 
conclude  what  Hcfiod  calls  cMnor  to  be  the  fame 
fifli. 

Ver,  115.  Hc'c  is  a  dcfcrrption  of  the  old  Gre- 
cian habit  for  man  in  winter.  Thc'foft  tunic  is 
an  under' garment,  the  ether  a  fort  of  a  loofe  coat 
to  wrap  niund  the  body,  which  he  informs  you 
how  to  make.  The  warp  is  that  part  of  the 
loom,  when  fet,  which  the  fhuttle  jtoes  through  1 
the  woof  is  the  ihread  which  comes  from  the 
Ihuttle  in  weaving.  To  keep  the  neck  warm,  he 
advifcs  to  throw  the  (kin  of  fome  beaft  crofs  the 
ihoulders.  The  covering  fur  the  head  was  a 
thick  cap,  which  came  q'^ite  over  the  ears.  From 
hi«  nienti'<ning  nothing  elfe  in  parttcubr,  we  may 
ima/me  the  (hoes  completed  the  drefs.  Le  Clerc, 
00  this  piece,  merrily  obferve^,  that  the  earned 
dircdinns  for  making  the  winter  drefs,  favour 
very  much  of  old  age  in  the  poet :  bnt  I  muft  beg 
leave  -to  remark,  tiiat  'fome  allowance  is  to  be  - 
made  for  the  bad  clime  of  his  country,  of  which 
we  find  himfrlf  giving  a  wretched  charaAer. 

Ver.  233.  Hence  we  may  li»ain  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients  concerning  the  dew.  Says  Taetaes 
a  cloud  contra^d  from  homid  vapours  extenu- 
ates into  wind :  if  the  vapours  are  thin,  rhey  de- 
fc^nd  into  dew;  but  if  thick,  they  condenfe  and 
fall  into  rain, 

I  (hall  recommend  to  thofe  who  would  inform 
themfelves  better  in  the  nature  of  thefe  bodies, 
and  how  they  aft  on  each  other,  Dr.  Wood- 
ward*s  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  in  the  third 
part  of  which  thefe  fubjeds  arc  jtidicicufly  treat- 
ed of. 

Vtr.  144.  The  reafon  the  ScholU:ft  gives  for 
ftintin^  the  provender  of  the  oxen  at  this  time,  is, 
becaufe  the  days  are  at  the  fliorteft;  therefore 
they  are  not  kept  fo  much  to  labour  as  in  fome 
other  parts  of  the  year,  bat  they  flerp  mod  of 
their  time  away,  and  thercfcrc  are  recruited  by 
reft.  The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  hulband- 
men;  their  labour  is  not  leffcncd,  and  they  require 
the  more  iood,  the  more  rigorous  the  weather. 
.  Ver.  a  JO,  The  fetting  of  the  Pleiades  is  from 
the  8th  of  Odober  to  the  fth  of  December.  The 
winter  folftice  continuea  an  hundred ,  days  after; 
and,  according  to  the  poet,  Ardutus  rifes  fixty 
days  after  the  winter  folftice.  The  ufe  of  prun- 
ing the  vines  at  this  time  muft  be  to  cut  off  the 
leaves  which  ihade  the  grapes  from  the  fun. 

Ver.  IJ5.  The  poet  calls  it  *m^ii9it  x*^*^^* 
alluding  to  the  ftory  of  Progne  and  Philomela, 
the  daughters  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens ;  the 
latter  of  which  was  married  to  Tereus,  king  of  • 
Thrace,  who  was  in  love  with  her  fitter  Prognct 
whom  he  debauched,  and  afterwards  cut  out  her 
tongue.  The  ftory  1%  told  at  large  by  Ovid,  in 
his  Metamorphofes,  book  vi. 

Ver.  136.  The  Greek  word,  which  I  have 
tranflated'foaili,  is  p^uMCf,  which  literally  figni- 
fies any  animal  that  carries  its  houfe  about  with 
it.    The  poet  here  fays,  it  is  time  to  begin  the 
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banreft  wheo  the  ground  U  fo  exceffive  hot,  that 
the  fnail,  or  p^tM»»s,  cannot  bear  it. 

Ver.  269.  Ic  19  remarkable,  that  Virgil,  and 
other  Latin  poets,  generally  ufe  the  epithet  rauca 
to  cka^ ;  whereas  the  Greeks  defcribe  the  nry^ 
as  a  mufical  creature, — Tvfliyt  nr«  r#yi  fi^t^v 
«)fff.    Theoc,  Idyl.  X. 

You  iing  fweeur  than  a  gralhopper. 

On  ^i»)(i«f  iir*  ffx^tfv, 

Anacreok. 

(jraihopper,  we  hail  thee  blefsM, 

In  thy  lofty  (hady  neft, 

Happy,  merry,  as  a  king,  , 

Sipping  dew,  you  fip  and  fiog. 

We  hare  a  fuller  defcription  of  this  creature  in 
the  (hield  of  Hercules : 
The  feafon  when  the  grafliopper  begun 
To  welcome  with  his  fong  the  fummer  fun ; 
With  his  black  wings  he  flies  the  melting  day 
Beneath  the  ihade,  bis  feat  a  verdant  fpray ; 
He  early  with  the  morn  exerts  his  voice. 
Him  mortals  hear,  and  as  they  hear  rejoice ; 
All  day  they  hear  him  from  his  cool  retreat; 
The  tender  dew  his  drink,  the  dew  his  meat. 

1  mufl  here  take  notice,  that  the  graihopper,  in 
the  original,  is  ff;^«r«  nr^. ' 

•  "  The  Greek  poets,  agreeing  thus  in  their  de-- 
"  fcription  of  this  creature,  give  me  reafon  to  be- 
**  Heve  the  common  tranflation  of  this  word  into 
'*  cicaifa  is  falfe.  Henry  Stephens,  and  others, 
'*  give  us  au  account  of  the  cicada,  and  a^beta^ 
"  die  latter  of  which,  fay  they,  is  the  finger.*' 
The  following  colle^ion,  concerning  this  creature, 
by  Mr.  Theobald.  The  vx^rm,  nrl^t  or  jxialc 
finging  graihopper,  has  fuch  properties  afcribed 
to  it,  by  the  ancients,  as  ought  to  leave  us  greatly 
in  doubt,  whether  it  could  be  the  fame  animal 
which  we  now  call  by  that  name.  I  will  fubjoin 
what  I  have  met  with  in  authors  concerning  it, 
and  think  the  contents  of  fuch  extraAs  may  ftand 
for  reafon s.  Hefiod,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Arif- 
tophanes,  &c.  all  concur  to  celebrate  the  fweetnefs 
of  its  note :  and  the  old  Scholiad  upon  Arifiopha- 
DCS  particularly  acquaints  us,  that  the  Athenians, 
of  the  mod  early  times,  wore  gt)lden  graflioppers 
in  their  hair;  becaufe,  being  a  mufical  animal,  it 
was  facred  to  Apollo,  who  was  one  of  their  tutelar 
deities.  1  can  remember  but  a  fingle  paflage  that 
contains  any  thing  fpoken  in  derogation  of  the  me> 
lody  of  the  «tT]i^,  and  that  is  from  Simonides,  as 
quoted  by  Atheneus.  T«v  ti/*tr^o$  rtrltytf,  Lib.  xv.. 
cap.  8.  Cafaubon  renders  it,  '*  Quam  cicadx  mo- 
"  doruni  nefcise-;"  and  tells  us,  that  the  nrit/it  here 
Hand  for  bad  poets,  or  bad  fingers.  The  utmoft 
talent,  I  think,  of  our  grafboppers  now  known,  is 
an  acute,  but  not  over  grateful,  chirping. 

JElian,  in  particular,  <ir  ^ffimtf/.  inftances,  among 
the  preferences  that  nature  gives  to  the  male  fex 
in  animals,  the  finging  of  the  male  graihoppers : 


and,  in  another  plaee,  he  feems  to  rank  them  wick 
birds ;  for  all  the  other  birds  that  are  vocal,  fays 
he,  exprcfs  their  found,  like  man,  with  the  mouth; 
but  the  tone  of  the  ^ir]i|  is  by  the  verberatioa  of 
a  little  membrane  about  the  loins. 

Ariftotle  does  not  give  us  much  ^ght  upon  the 
queftion :  he  fays  <rc(i  (wmt,  lib.  v.  there  are  two 
foru  of  nrltytff  a  larger  and  a  fmaller  fort;  that 
the  large  and  vocal  fpeciet  were  called  mx**^*** 
but  the  fmall  nrhyvut;  and  fubjoins,  that  no  rav^ 
Ttyt  are  to  be  found,  where  no  trees  are;  a  point 
that  will  prefeotly  fail  under  coofideration. 

Bat  we  learn  fomething  farther  from  .£iian»  dt 
Animal,  lib.  xii.,  that  thefe  rtrliyf  were  not  only 
more  vocal  than  what  are  now  met  with,  but  of 
a  fize  big  enough  to  be  fold  for  food  ;  that  there 
was  likewife  a  fea  graihopper,  if  we  are  to  call  it 
fo,  of  the  bigneis  of  a  fmall  crab  or  cray  fiih, 
which  made  fome  noife  when  ever  it  was  taken « 
lib.  xiii.  Thefe,  indeed,  were  fi:ldom  made  ufe  of 
for  food,  by  reafon  of  a  Angular  fuperilition ;  for 
the  Serephians  paid  them  fuch  uncommon  ho* 
mage,  as  to  bury,*  and  weep  over,  any  of  then& 
which  died,  becaufe  they  eiteemed  them  facred  to 
Perfeus,  the  ion  of  Jupiter.  There  is  another 
circumilance,  aiTerted  by  a  number  of  authors,  in 
which  the  rvrlfytf  differed  from  our  graihoppers  ; 
and  that  is,  of  their  fitting  and  finging  in  trees* 
It  is  evident,  fays  EuiUthius,  ad  Iliad,  iii.,  that 
the  TtTJtytf  fing  aloft;  for  a  great  part  of  their 
fongs  come  from  the  branches  of  trees,  and  not 
from  the  ground.  This  neceffarily  bri^s  me  to 
remember,  fays  he,  that  fymbolical  threatening, 
which  a  certain  prince  fent  to  his  enemies,  that 
he  would  make  their  rirhyn  fing  on  the  ground ; 
meaning,  that  he  would  cut  down  their  trees, 
and  lay  their  country  waile.  Ariilocle  wt^  ^trrv* 
^Mirf,  and  Demetrius  «t^«  t^wntms,  both  record 
this  exprei&on,  but  afcribe  it  to  different  perfonst 
and  that  may  be  the  reafon  Euilathius  names  no 
particular  pcrfon  for  it :  nor  did  thefe  ff/ltytt 
fing  only  upon  ihiubs  and  buihes,  but  on  the  tops 
of  the  mud  lofty  trees.  Archias,  in  his  epigram* 
wd,  AntM.  Gr4K.  mentions  the  «sr7f£  fitting  upor^ 
the  green  boughs  of  the  flnuriihing  pitchtree; 
and  Leonidas,  in  another  which  immediately  foU 
lows,  gvves  an  epithet  alluding  to  its  neiling  in 
the  oak,  )^«tf<r«  nr^y<. 

Lailly,  Another  circumilance,  in  which  the  n).. 
vtytt  alio  differed  from  our  graChoppcrs,  is,  that 
fiurs  only  hop  and  ikip  lightly,  the  other  feem  to 
have  had  a  power  of  flying  like  birds.  JElian,  dt 
Aiumal,  lib.  v.  gives  us  more  than  a  fufpicion  of 
this,  or  tells  us  a  very  ridiculous  ilory,  if  he  did  not 
believe  it.  He  begins  with  informing  us,  that  the 
Tfrjlryif  both  of  Rhegium  and  Locri,  if  they 
were  removed  out  of  their  own  confines  info  the 
other,  became  entirely  mute;  a  change,  that  na^ 
ture  only  could  aceount  for.  He  fubjoins  ro  this, 
that  as  Rhegium  and  Locri  are  feparated  by  a 
imall  river,  though  the  diilaoce  from  bank  to  bank 
was  not,  at  aioft,  above  an  acre's  breadth,  thefe 
TtrltYH  never  fly  over  [m  %ttnti)n\Ki\  to  the  oppofite 
bank.  Paufanias,  nXuutm  li.  (who  gives  u<t  the 
name  of  th^  river,  Cacbinus},  puts  a  dISerent  luni 
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apoD  the  fiory  of  thefe  memorable  nrliyts,  that 
^ofe  OB  the  fide  of  Locri  were  a«  fhrill  as  any  what- 
ever,  bat  that  nooe  of  thofe  within  the  territories 
of  Rhqpmn  were  e'ver  vocal.  So  much  for  gralhop- 
pen.  I  tkoaj^ht  what  h  mentioned  by  our  poet, 
CMBcenna;  the  fweetnefs  of  their  voice,  and  their 
peiduD^  on  trees,  might  make  this  note  neceflary. 
Yet,  184.  The  Scholiaft  tells  ns  this  wine  took 
ietiUHK  from  a  country  in  Thrace  abounding  with 
6ae  wines.  Armeoadaa  is  of  the  fame  opinion ; 
and  Epichannas  fays  it  is  fo  called  from  the  Byb- 
lian  hdis.  This  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
winas  which  Philinus  gives  us;  viz.  the  Lefbiao, 
Chian^Thafian,  Byblian,  and  Mendxan.  Theo- 
crioB,  in  lua  fourteenth  Idyllium,  calls  it  the  fine 
ftavoarcd  Byblian.      Lt  CUre. 

Vcr.  %S5.  The  Oreeks  never  accuftomed  th^m« 
fidvcsto  dxink  their  wine  unmixed-  When  Ulyf- 
les  parted  £roai  Caiypfo  Homer  tells  us,  he  took 
with  him  *■  ooe  veflel  of  wine,  and  another  large 
«ae  of  water.**  Meander  fays;  r^ir  vUroi  otn  Y 
im/mm,  **  three  of  water ;  and  but  (>i}e  of  witie." 
Barnes's  Homer.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad 
we  %ad  Agamemnoa  complimenting  Idomeneus 
in  this  manner  : 

ThoBgh  all  the  reft  with  ftated  rules  we  bound, 
Uaaiz'd,  pnmeafur*d,arc  thy  goblets  crown'd. 

POPK. 

'Vs.  19a.  This  at  firft  feems  abfurd,  to  advife 
tofvtep  Dp  the  chaff  after  they  had  threihed  it  in 
a  pbee  where  the  wind  blowed  it  away ;  but  we 
are  to  ofce  notice,  that  the  time  for  thre(hing  is 
^dum  ibft  gale  blows,  fufficient  only  to  fcparate 
Ibe  chaff  from  the  corn. 

Ter.  301.   As  the  bufinefs  of  agricolture  is  to 
be  minded  from  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  Plei- 
ades, that  of  the  vintage  is  from  the  appearance 
«f  Ardnnif;  when  it  appears  in  the  evening  the 
vines  ate  to  be  pruned,  and  when  in  the  morning 
i!bsgnpe»  are  to  be  gathered.    This,  according  to 
^Scholiaft,  is  fometime  after  the  ninth  of  Auguft, 
Vcr.  312.  Here  the  poet  ends  the  labours  of  the 
yar,  £0  far  as  relates  to  the  harvell  and  the  vin- 
tage, condadang  with  his  firft  inftrtiAion  founded 
m  the  fetting  of  the  Pleiades.     For  the  ftoty  of 
Onan^  who  was  changed  into  a  coofteilation,  and 
the  Plei^es,  look  on  the  note  to  the  firft  line  of 
this  book. 

Vcr.  316.  The  direAionsfor  the  management 
of  the  vcffels,  to  haul  them  on  fliore,  to  block 
thea  iDood  with  ftones,  to  keep  them  fteady,  to 
drain  the  keel,  &c.  and  the  particular  inftru^ions 
Csr  the  voyage,  fiiow  their  ihip.a  not  to  have  been 
aery  hrge,  nor  their  commerce  very  extenfive. 
The  largcft  man  ol  war,  mentioned  hy  Homer, 
in  the  Grecian  fleet,  carrying  but  one  hundred 
nd  twenty  men. 

Ver.  336.  The  .^lolian  tiles  took  their  name 
freai  Main  their  king,  who  was  a  great  mathe. 
>B3t»ao  for  his  time,  and  ikiUol  in  marine  affairs, 
fv  which  be  was  afterwards  called  God  of  the 
^^^ioda,  Ttdu.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Hefiod 
Bfc^  this  epithet  i&olian,  to  diftinguifli  this  city 


where  his  father  lived,  from  Coma  in  Italy,  &• 
mous  for  the  birth  of  the  fybii  of  that  name. 

Ver.  339.  Afcra  is  mounlainous  and  windy; 
where  the  fnow  that  is  on  the  mountains  often 
melts,  and  overflows  the  country.     Tzet%, 

Ver.  356.  When  we  confider  this  pofitive  de» 
claration  of  his  travels,  which  feems,  as  I  obferve4 
before,  as  if  he  defigned  to  prevent  miftakes,  and 
that  BcBotia  and  Euboea  are  both  iflands,  we  can- 
not in  the  leaft  difpute  his  being  a  Bcotian  bor& 

Ver.  345.  The  honour  here  paid  to  poetry,  i« 
very  great ;  for  we  find  the  tripod  the  reward  on- 
ly of  great  and  confiderable  anions.  Agamem- 
non, in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Ilfad,  feeing  the 
gvllant  and  wonderful  exploits  of  Teucer,  promi- 
fes,  if  they  take  Troy,  to  give  him  a  tripod,  as  the 
meed  of  his  valour ;  and,  among  other  thing^a,  the 
tripod  is  offered  to  Achilles,  to  regain  his  friend- 
ihip,  when  he  had  left  the  field.  Paufanias,  book 
5.  give  us  an  account  of  the  funeral  games  in  ho- 
nour of  Pelias,  viz.  the  chariot-race,  the  quoiting, 
the  difcus,  the  boxing  with  the  cocftos,  &c.  where 
Jafon,  Peleus,  and  other  heroes  of  the  age,  con- 
tended, and  the  vidor  in  each  had  a  tripod  for  hit 
reward.  Tripods  were  for  various  nfes;  fame 
were  confecraced  to  the  fervice  of  religion  ;  fome 
ufed  as  feats,  fome  as  tables,  and  fome  as  orna- 
ments; they  were  fupported  on  three  feet,  with 
handles  to  their  fides. 

Ver.  3^3.  Neptune  is  called  Earthfliaker,  be- 
caufe  water,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
cjcnts,  is  the  caufe  of  earthquakes.  Tzet».  Heie 
the  names  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  can  be  ufed 
with  no  other  but  a  phyfical  meaning,  that  is,  for 
the  air  and  the  Tea ;  fo  that  the  end  of  mariners 
are  jaftly  faid  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Jupiter  and 
Neptune. 

Ver.  419.  The  reafon  the  Spartan  lawgiver  gave* 
for  advifing  men  not  to  marry  till  fuch  an  age,  was 
becaufc  the  children  (hould  be  ftrongand  vigoroas. 
Hefiud*s  advice,  both  for  the  age  of  the  man  and 
the  woman,  feems  to  be  reafonably  grounded.  A 
roan  at  thirty  is  certainly  as  ftrong  in  his  imder- 
ftaoding  as  ever  he  can  be ;  fo  far  at  leaft  as  wilt 
ferve  him  to  condudl  his  family  affairs.  A  maid 
of  filtcen  comes  f refli  from  the  care  of  her  parents, 
without  any  tincture  of  the  temper  of  another 
man;  a  prudent  hufband,  therefore, may  form  her 
mind  according  to  his  own  :  for  this  reafon  he 
would  have  her  a  virgin,  knowing  likewife  that 
the  imprefiion  a  woman  receives  from  a  firft  love 
is  not  cafily  erafed. 

Ver.  474.  Hedor  ufes  almoft  the  fame  words 
in  which  the  precept  is  laid  down : 

A^e/utt,  11.  z. 

'*  1  am  afraid  to  pour  libations  of  black  wine  to 
"  Jove  with  unwalhed  hands." 

I  quote  this,  as  I  have  other  paffages  with  the 
fame  view,  only  to  ihow  that  the  fame  cuftom 
was  held  facred  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  wars, 
according  to  Homer,  as  in  the  days  of  Hefiod. 

I  Ver.  480.  Some  of  the  commentators,and  Tzetzea 
among  the  reft,  would  perfuadc  us,  that  the  poet 
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had  a,fecret  meftning  in  each  of  thcfe  foperftitioas 
precepts,  and  chat  they  are  not  to  be  took  literally, 
but  a»fo  many  allegories.  lo  anfwer  to  them,  we 
may  at  well  imagine  all  the  Talmud  and  Levitlcal 
laws  to  be  the  fame*  They  might  as  well  have 
itttd/that  the  poet  would  not  have  us  piis  towards 
the  fun  for  fear  w :  ihould  hurt  our  eyes.  1  know 
ttoC  whether  thefe  and  the  following  precepts  fa- 
vour moJGb.of  the  age  of  the  poet,  or  of  the  poet's 
•Idage^ 

Ver»  49a.  This  doabtkfs  is  a  pan  of  the  Taper- 


ftttion  of  the  age»  though  the  SdioUaft  would  give 
us  a  phyfical  reafon  for  abiUnence  at  that  time; 
which  IS,  left  the  melancholy  of  the  mind  (hould 
affed^  the  fruit  of  the  enjoyment.  Indeed,  the  next 
Hues  fecm  to  favour  this  conje^nre ;  and  perhaps- 
the  poet  endeavoured,  while  he  was  laying  down 
a  religious  precept,  to  ftrengthen  it  by  philofo- 
phy. 

'  Ver.  530.  Thefe  verfies  are  rejedUd  by  Platarch, 
whofe  authority  Precks  makes  ufe  of,  as  not  of 
our  poet.     Guitiiu, 


BOOK    III* 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Tbc  poet  here  diftingoilhes  holidays  from  others,  and  what  are  propitious  and  what  not,  for  dif- 
ferent works;  and  concludes  with  a  fliort  recommendation  of  religion  and. morality. 


M 


jTour  fervants  to  a  juft  ohfervance  train 
Of  days.  as'Heav'n  and  human  rice«  ordain ; 
Great  Jove  with  wiidom  o'er  the  year  preitdes, 
Diredfcs  the  ftafons,  and  the  monrentj  guides. 
Of  ev'ry  monti ,  the  moft  propitious  day, 
The  thirtieth,  chuole  your  labours  to  furvey 
And  the  due  wages  to  your  fervants  pay. 
^.Thc  fir  ft  of  ev'ry  moon,  we  facred  deem, 
'  Alike  the  fourth  throughout  the  year  efteem ; 
And  in  the  feventh  Apollo  we  adore,'  lO 

In  which  the  golden  god  Latona  bore; 
Two  days  fucceeding  thele  extend  your  cares. 
Uninterrupted  iA  your  own  afiaira; 
•  Nor  in  the  next  two  days,  but  one,  delay 
The  work  in  hand,  the  bus'nefs  of  the  day, 
Of  which  th*  eleventh  we  propitious  hold 
Tb  reap  the  corn,  the  twelfth  to  flieer  the  fold; 
And  then  behold,  with  her  induftrious  train, 
The  ant,  wife  reptile,  gather  in  the  grain ; 
Then  you  may  lee  fufpcnded  in  the  air,  2€ 

The  careful  fpider  his  domain  prepare  ; 
And  while  the  artift  fpins  the  cobweb  dome, 
The  matron  cheerful  plie»  the  loom  at  home, 
forget  not  in  the  thirteenth  to  refrain 
From  fowing,  left  yonr  work  fhould  prove  in  vain, 
Though  then  the  grain  may  find  a  barren  foil, 
The  day  is  grateful  to  the  planter's  toiL 

•  The  precepts  hid  down  in  this  leak,  concerning 
tbt  difference  of  day  s^  from  the  motion  of  the  moon  feem 
to  he  founded  partly  on  nature,  and  partly  on  thefSper' 
fHHw  of  the  timet  in  wbieb  they  ivere  Hvrit.  The 
Vfbole  is  but  a  fort  of  n  almanack  in  ^efe^  and  affordi 
UttU  room  for  poetry  •  Our  author  ^  J  think,  has  Jumbled 
ine  de^M  too  negligently  together  ;  %»bieh  eonfufton^  V^la^ 
M  Ins  tranflation,  has  prer^eitted,  by  ranging  the  days  in 
froptr  fuceejton  ;  a  liberty  I  was  fearful  to  take,  as  a 
tranfUUor^  hetaufe  almofi  ewry  lime  muf  have  been  tranf 
fofedfrom  the  original  dijpofition  :  1  have  therefore  t  at 
the  end  of  the  nates  ^  drawn  a  table  of  day  1  in  their  fme- 


Not  fo  the  fizteenth  to  the  planter*8  care  ; 
A  day  unlucky  to  the  new-bom  fair. 
Alike  unhappy  to  the  marry'd  then ;  3» 

A  day  propitious  to  the  birth  of  men  : 
The  fixth,  the  fame  both  to  the  man  and  tnaid ; 
Then  fccret  vows  are  made,  and  nymphs  betray'd ; 
The  fair  by  foething  words  are  captives  led; 
The  goiTip's  tale  is  told,  detradion  fpread ; 
The  kid  of  caflrate,  and  the  ram,  we  hold 
Propitious  now ;  alike  to  pen  the  fold. 
Geld  in  the  eighth  the  goat,  and  lowing  fteer; 
Nor  in  tha  twelfth  to  geld  the  mule-colt  fear. 
The  offspring  male  born  in  the  twenty*th  prize,  40 
'  T'w  a  great  day,  he  (hall  be  early  wife. 
Happy  the  man-child  in  the  temh  day  bom ; 
Happy  the  virgin  in  the  fourteenth  mom ; 
Then  train  the  mule  obedient  to  your  hand. 
And  teach  the  fnarling  cor  his  lord's  command ;' 
Then  make  thr  bleating  flocks  their  mafter  know. 
And  bcud  the  horned  oxen  to  the  plough. 
What  ill  the  'wenty-f  urth  you  do  beware  5 
Ai.d  ihc  frur.h  day  requires  an  equal  care; 
Then,  then,  be  drcumfpcd  in  all  your  ways,     53 
Woes,  complicated  woes,  attend  the  days. 
When,  refoliite  to  change  a  fin;;le  life. 
You  wed,  on  the  fourth  day  lead  hom<  your  wife  ; 
But  firft  obfeiye  the  feathcr'd  race  that  fly. 
Remarking  well  the  happy  angjry. 
The  fifths  o!  ev'ry  mondi  your  care  require, 
Ddys  full  of  trouble,  and  afllidbians  dire  : 
For  then  the  furies  take  their  round  'tis  faid. 
And  heap  their  vengeance  on  the  perjur'd  head. 
In  the  fev'nteenth  prepare  the  level  floor ;  69 

And. then  of  Ceres  thrrfti  the  facred  (lore; 
In  the  (ame  d«y,  and  when  the  timber's  good. 
Fell,  for  the  bed-poft  and  the  (hip,  the  wood. 
The  vvflcl,  fuff*'ring  by  the  fea  and  air. 
Survey  all  o'er,  and  in  the  fourth  repair. 
In  the  nineteenth  'tis  better  to  delay, 
Till  afternoon,  the  bus'uefi  of  the  day. 
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WORKS  A 

Uointcinipted  in  the  ninth  puifue 

The  work  in  hxod,  a  day  propiCHmt  through^ 

ThcmiielTe)  the  plantcn  profp'root  then  employ ; 

To  either  fez,  \a  hirtb,  a  day  of  joy  :  71 

The  twenty- otnth  U  l^cft,  obfcnre  the  mlc, 

Known  hat  to  few,  to  yoke  the  ox  and  mule ; 

*  ri*  proper  then  to  yoke  the  flying  fteed ; 

Bat  iew,a]u!  thefe  wholelbme  cmtht  can  ret4 ; 

Then  yon  any  fill  the  caik,  nor  fill  in  vain  ; 

Tb&i  draw  the  fwtft  (hip  to  the  fable  miln. 

To  pierce  the  cafic  till  the  foorteenth  delay, 

Of  aiUmoil  ficfed  next  the  twenty*th  day ; 

After  the  twenty *th  day  few  of  the  reft  8b 

We  tuxed  decan,  of  chat  the  mom  is  beft. 


ND   DAVS:  ^  3t 

Thefe  are  the  days  of  which  th'  obfenrance  cam 
Bnnjr  vrWM  ■ovanwiya'*'^  mo~PBO^o^'nMM^j 
The  reft  unnam*d  iDdiff'rent  pafs  away. 
And  nought  important  mark*  the  w^l^ar  day: 
Some  one  commend,  and  fome  another  praife. 
But  mod  by  guefk,  for  few  are  wife  in  days  ; 
One  crael  at  a  ftepmother  we  find, 
And  one  a>  an  mdulgent  mother  kind. 

O  happy  mortalll  happy  he,  and  blc(t'd|        99 
Whofe  wUdom  here  is  by  hia  adl  oonMa^d  | 
Who  lives  all  bkmelefirto  immonai  eyes^ 
Who  prudently  confults  the  auguries. 
Nor  by  tranfgreffion  works  his  ndghbnnr  pan, 
Nor  ever  gives  him  reafon-to  oomplaio. 


NOTES  ON  THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF  THE  WORKS  AND  DAYS. 


Ver.  I  That  i*,  teach  them  how  to  diftin^ilh 
lucky  days  from  other  It  wai  cuilomary  among 
the  Kcm&n<^  to  hang  op  rahles,  wherein  the  fprtu-' 
rate  and  aufortBoate  days  were  marked,  as  appears 
from  Petr-  nio%  chap.  .^O.     Le  Clere. 

Vcr  3.  JoTc  may  be  faid  to  prefide  over  the 
y  -ar  oatur  Ally .  from  the  motion  of  the  cehsAial  ho> 
d/e>  in  the  heavens,  or,  rdigioufly,  from  his  divine 
adauutftniion. 

Vrr  10     Tzetzes  endeavours  to  account  for 

ApnUo  being  born  in  the  lieventh  day,  by  argo- 

mrnt*  frcm  ti»torc,  inking  him  the  fame  with  the 

/un ;  which  trrot  Valla  ha*  run  into  in  his  tranfla^ 

tsoo.      /  he  mjik-^kc  i*  very  pUiu,  if  we  have  re- 

CD&rie  ro  t/.e  Tlieogony ;  where  the  poet  makes 

Latooa  brin^  forth  Apollu,  and  Artemis  or  Diana, 

to  Jove  ,  and  in  the  faiue  poem  makes  the  fun  and 

moeo  fpring  from  Thia  and  Hyperion  i    Hefiod 

thrr^orr  meancd  it  no  ochensife  than  the  birth> 

dacf  o(  tnc  of  tbrtr  imaginary  ^ods.     He  tells  us 

alLtbc  hrfL  foartJi,  at-d  twentieth,  of  every  month 

are  holiday*    bat  hr  gives  us  no  reafoD  for  their 

bring  (o.    If  a  conjedinre  may  be  allowed,  I  think 

it  not  HB2ike]y  hot  the  firft  may  be  the  feaft  of  the 

new  moon ;  which  day  was  always  held  facred  by 

the  |tw«  -  in  whicn  the  people  ceafed  from  bufi- 

•cfv   *  Whm  will  the  new  mf>nn  be  gone,  that  we 

Bay  ficU  com,'*  Anao^,  chap.  viiL  ver.  5  :   but  Le 

Clerc  wiU  noc  allow  u^  nftmf  here  to  he  a  feftival : 

yet  cbe  (ame  critic  telia  us,  from  Diooyfiufi  Peuvi* 

Q>,  that  the  Orientals,  as  well  as  the  mod  ancient 

Greeks  went  by  the  lunar  month,   which  they 

ckiied  Walk  the  thirtieth  day. 

Ver.  IK  The  poet  here  makes  the  ant  and  the 
ffiier  ffciiblc  of  the  days ;  and  indeed  Ttetxes  is 


of  opinion  that  the  ant  is  a  creature  capfdklei  of 
diftin^kioo  from  a  (enfe  of  the  winds;  and  the  infttt- 
ence  of  the  moon :  he  likewife  telU  ua,  from  Pliay^ 
that  the  ants  employ  themfelvea  all  the  time  of  dit 
full  of  the  moon,  and  ceafe  ar  the  change. 

Ver.  24.  Melaikdhon  and  Friliua  tcU  ns  it  it 
wrong  tb  fow  at  this  time  of  the  lunar  month,  bt- 
caufe  of  the  excef&f  e  moiilure,  Which  is  burt£al  to 
the  corn-iced,  aiid  advantageous  tp  plantt  jofk 
planted. 

Ver.  54*  I  tranfbte  it, "  the  feather*d  race  that 
fly,*'  to  didioguifh  what  kind  of  augury  the  poet 
means.  Tzetaes  tells  us,  two  crows,  the  halcy^ 
on,  or  king  Vfiiher,  the  dark-coloured  hern,  a  (ingle 
turtle,  and  a  fwallow,  Su,  are  inaufpirious ,  the 
peacock,  and  fuch  birds  as  do  no  mifchief,  aufpi« 
cious.  1  fuppofe  he  docs  not  place  the  tunle  as 
one  of  the  mifchievous  kind,  but  would  have  the 
misfortune  be  in  feeing  but  onf. 

Ver.  60.  He  advifes  to  threfh  the  com  at  the 
time  of  the  full  moon,  becaufe  the  air  is  drier  than 
at  other  times;  and  the  com  that  is  facked,  or  pnc 
up  in  velTels,  while  dry,  will  keep  the  lont^cr ;  bvc 
if  the  grain  is  moifl,  it  will  foon  grow  mouldy  imd 
ufelefs. 

In  the  Preceding  book,  the  poet  tells  us  the  pro- 
per month  to  fell  wood  in,  and  in  this,  the  proper 
day  of  the  mon '  h.     MeUnSbmi  and  Frifitu, 

Ver.  9%.  It  is  worth  obferving,  that  the  poet  be- 
gins and  ends  bin  poem  with  piety  towards  the 
gods ;  the  only  way  to  make  ourfclves  acceptable 
to  whom,  fays  he,  h  by  adhering  to  religion ;  and, 
to  ufe  the  phrafc  of  Scripture,  by  •'  efchcwing 
evil." 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  GHEEK  MONTH. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ANCIENT  GREEK  MONTH, 


I  BiLitTS  It  will  be  necelTaiy,  for  the  better  no* 
derftaoding  the  following  uble,  to  fee  ia  z  clear 
ln;hc  the  ancient  Greek  month,  as  we  may  reafon- 
ably  oonclude  it  (Lood  in  the  days  of  Hefiod,  con- 
fining  oorfelves  to  the  laft  book  of  his  Works  and 
Days. 

The  poet  makes  the  month  conuin  thirty  days, 
which  thirty,  days  he  divides  into  three  paru :  the 
firft  he  calls  irmfuw,  or  tramiw  fuifott  in  the  geai- 
tive  cafe,  becaafe  of  fome  other  word  which  is 
commonly  joined  requiring  it  to  be  of  that  cafe ; 
the  root  of  which,  trn/u  or  tfmmt  iignifies  I  ereft, 
1  fet  up,  I  fettle,  itc.  and  Henry  Stephens  inter- 
preta  the  words  nrnfunt  /Mitt,  iftamte  wu^*^  the  en- 
trance of  the  month,  in  which  fenfe  the  poet  nfes 
them ;  which  entrance  is  the  firft  de«ade,  or  firft 
ten  days.  The  fecond  he  calls  /Mirvfrof ,  which  is 
-from  paifH^  1  am  in  the  midft,  meaning  the  mid- 
dle decade  of  the  month.  The  third  part  he  calls 
^$mnrit%  from  firm,  which  is  from  f^j»,  or  f#f«, 
I  wafte  away,  meaning  the  decline,  or  Uft  decade 
of  the  month.  Sometimes  tbefe  words  are  ofcd 
in  the  nominative  cafe. 

Before  I  leave  thefe  remarks  I  (hall  (how  the 
r  of  ezpreflioii  of  one  day  in  each  decade. 


from  the  laft  book  of  our  poet,  which  will  give  a 
clear  idea  of  all. 

Ver.  iS, 

"  The  middle  fiith  is  vnprofitable  to  planu.** 
That  is  the  fixth  day  of  the  middle  decade. 

Tnl^eiy  ttXtv^mt  ^tfivsrlaf  S*  tr»fUfb  ru 

Ver.  33. 
**  Keep  in  your  mind  to(hun[the  fonrth  of  the  en. 
trance  and  end**  oi  the  month*  That  is  the  fourth 
of  the  entrance  or  firft  decade,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  end  or  laft  decade. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  thofe  days  which  are 
blanks,  are  by  our  poet  called  indifferent  days,  days 
of  no  importance,  either  good  or  bad.  It  is  likewise 
remarkable^  that  he  m^kcf  fome  days  both  holi- 
days and  working  days,  as  the  foarth,  fourieenth, 
and  twentieth ;  but,  to  clear  this,  Le  Clerc  tells 
us,  from  our  learned  countryman,  Selden,  that 
4^  nf^fi  though  literally  a  hoKday,  does  not  al- 
ways fignify  a  feftivd,  but  often  a  day  propitioiu 
to  us  in  our  underukings. 


A  TABLE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEK  MONTH. 

At  IN  THE  LAST  SOOK  OV  THE  WORKS  AND  OATS  OF  HBSIOD» 


DECADE  I. 


z.  Day  o£  Decade  1. 
a. 


Holiday. 


J. 

4.  Holiday.    Propitious  for  marriage,   and    for 

repairing  ihips.    A  day  of  troubles. 

5.  In  which  the  furies  take  their  round. 

i.  Unhappy  for  the  birth  of  women.  Propitious 
for  the  bitth  of  men,  for  gelding  the  kid 
and  the  ram,  and  for  penning  the  &eep. 

7.  The  birth-day  of  Apollo.    A  holiday. 

8.  Geld  the  goat  and  the  fteer. 

9.  Propitious  quite    through.    Happy   for  the 

birth  of  both  fexes.    A  day  to  pbnc  in. 
10.  Propitious  to  the  birth  of  men. 


DECADE  IT. 


To 


Day  of  Decade  II,  or  xxth  of  the  month, 
reap. 

For  women  to  ply  the  lodm,  for  the  men  to 
iheer  the  iheep,  and  geld  the  mule. 
A  day  to  plant  in,  and  not  to  fow. 
Propitious  for  the  birth  of  women.  Break  the 
mule  and  the  ox«  Teach  your  dog  and  your 
ibeep  to  know  you.  Pierce  the  ca&.  A  holi- 
day. 


5. 

6,  A  day  unlucky  for  the  marriage,  and  birth  of 
women.  Propitious  for  the  birth  of  men,  and 
to 'plant. 

7.  Threfli  the  com,  and  fell  the  wood. 
S. 

9.  Luckieft  in  the  afternoon. 
10.  Happy  for  the  birth  of  men.  Moft  propittoot 
in  the  morning.     A  holiday. 

DECAD?  III. 

z.  Day  of  Decade  III*  or  »ift  of  the  moath. 

%, 

3« 

4' 

5- 

6. 

?• 
8. 


10. 


Yoke  the  ox,  the  mule,  and  the  horfe.     Fill 
the  velTels.    launch  the  fliip. 
Look  over  the  buGnels  of  the  whole  montK 
and  pay  the  fervants  their  wages. 


TJ^t  days  jnhich  art  caUtd  htiidayt  in  the  TaUe^  or 
in  the  erigimai^  u^  *VC' 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  WORKS  AND  DAYS. 


Kc 


\ 


SlCT.  r.      Tbt  iHtrodua'mn,  ',       ^ 

^tW  wt  have   ^oe  throogh  the  VVorki  aoid 

Bats  it  tay  poflLbly  contribute  in  fonM:  degree  cq 

tl«  profit  and  delight'of  the  reader,  to  take  a  view 

of  the  poem  ss  we  have  it  delivered  dovrn  to  us. 

I  SbS  firft  coafi  !er  it  as  ao  ancient  preee,  and,  in 

tint  lif^cBter  into  thO' merit  aiiii  cfteem  M^at  is 

reafooaidf  obtained  amongr  the  ancieots :  the  ad« 

tbon  vflo  hare  been  Uvilh  in  their  commendatious 

c^xc  an  Buaf;  the  greateft  of  the  Roman  writers 

io  p.-afe,  Cicero,  has  more  than  once  ezprefifod  his 

adouration  for  the  fyttem  of  morality  contained 

io  it;  and  the  deference  the  greateft  Litin  poet 

fcas  paid  to  h,  I  ihall  (how  in  my  comparifon  of 

tbt  Vorks  aod  Days  with  the  Latin  Georgic;  hor 

39  the  enoomittm  paid  by  Ovid,  to  our  poet  to  be 

lafed  over. 

Vhe  et  AicrfEoa,  dam  moftts  Q-va  tumebit, 
Dmt  odet  incarva  falce  refedbi  Ceres. 

W^fvelling  dafters  (hall  the  vintage  ftatn, 
Aad  C:r«  with  rich  crops  (hall  blcfs  the  plain, 
TV  Afacan  bard  fliall  in  Jiis  vevfe  remain. 

Eleg.  15.  Book  I. 

And  Jaflin  Martyr*,  one  of  the  mod  learned 
{achers  in  the  Chriftian  church,  extols  the  Works 
aad  Days  of  our  poet,  while  he  txpreflcs  his  dif* 
Jike  xa  the  Theogony. 

Sea.  %.  Of  thefirfi  hok, 
T%c  reafon  why  our  poet  addrcfTcs  to  Perfes,  t 
Vave  (bowed  in  my  notes :  while 'he  direds  him- 
fi£  to  his  brother,  be  in(lra<ft«  his  countrymen* 
in  aS  that  i«  ufeful  to  know  for  the  regulating 
thesr  condua,  both  in  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture, 
ad  la  their  behaviour  to  each  other.  He  gives 
tixaaccoant  of  the  firf^  ages,  accordin);  to  the 
CBomiQ  received  notion  among  the  Gentiles. 
The  ftory  of  Pandora  has  all  the  embelliihments 
of  pocn7  which  we  can  find '  in  Ovid,  with  a 
ckarer  moral  than  is  geoerilly  in  the  fables  of 
that  poet.  His  fyftem  of  morality  is  calouUted 
io  pofcdly  for  the  good  of  fociety,  that  there  is 
icarcdy  any  precept  omitted  that  could  be  proper- 
ly thoeght  of  on  that  occ^fion.  There  is  not  one 
of  tlie  ten  commandments  of  Mofes,  which  relates 
ta  oar  moral  duty  to  each  other,  tha!  is  not 
Anogly  recommended  by  our  poet;  ikor  is  it 
«a^!^  he  i bioks,  to  be  obfenrant  of  what  thb 
end  government  would  oblige  you  to;  but  to 
pme  yoarielf  a  good  myo,  you  mixtt  have  fuch 
V  naes  as  bo  hwnan  Jaws  require  of  you,  as  thofc 
•<  toapciaoce,  gcneroiity ,  &c.  Thefe  rules  Mre  Uiid 


TJLAKI.U. 


down  in  a  moft  proper  manner  to  captivate  the 
reader ;  here  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  the  force 
of  reafon  comhtie  ro  m^ke  him  in  love  with  mo- 
rality. The  poet  tells  u*  what  eFecSh  we  are  rea. 
fonably  to  ezpecSt  from  fuch  vinues  and  vices  as 
be  mentions;  which  do<flrines  are  not  always  to 
be  taken  in  a  pi4itive  feufi;.  If  we  fhould  fay  a 
continuance  of  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  of 
our  commerce  with  women,  would  carry  us  early 
to  the  grave,  it  is  morally  true,  according  to  the 
natural  courfe  of  tUngt ;  but  a  man  of  a  (Irong 
and  uncommon  con{litution,may  wanton  through 
an  age  of  pleafure,  and  fo  be  an  exception  to  this' 
rule,  yet  not  contradid  the  moral  truth  of  it, 
/^chbifhop  Tillorfon  has  judicinuOy  told  us  in 
what  fenfe  we  are  to  take  all  dodrinesof  morali. 
ty ;  **  Ariftorlc,"  fays  that  great  divine,  *  obferv- 
**  ed  long  fince,  that  moral  and  pioverbial  fayings 
•*  are  under{^ood  to  be  true  generally,  and  for  the 
**  moft  part ;  and  that  is  all  the  truth  that  is  to  be 
"  expected  in  them  ;  as  when  Solomon  fays,  Traiti 
*'  up  a  child  In  the  way  wherein  he  (hi41  go,  and 
**  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  Thia 
'*  is  not  to  be  taken,  as  if  no  child  that  Is  pioufly 
<•  educated,  did  ever  mifcarry  afterwards,  but  that 
**  the  go<id  education  of  children  is  the  bed  way  to 
**  make  good  men." 

Sed.  J.       6fth9fit9Wik09h,^*. 

The  fccond  book,  which  comes  next  under  our 
view,  will  appear  with  more  dignity  when  we 
coofider  in  what  e(tecm  the  art  of  agriculture  wis 
held  in  thofc  days  iu  which  it  was  writ :  the. 
Qeorgtc  did  not  then  concern  the  ordinary  and 
middling  fort  of  people  only,  but  our  poet  >*Tit  for 
the  inllrudion  of  princeslikcwife,  who  thoughc  it  no 
difgrice  to  till  the  ground  which  they  perhaps  ha4. 
conquered.  Homer  makesi  Laertes  not  only  plant, 
but  dung  his  own  lands ;  the  bed  employment  he 
could  find  for  hiii  beahh,  and  confolatidn,  in  the  . 
abfehce  of  his  fon«  The  laner  part  of  thisbook, 
together  with  sU  the  thin),  though  too  mean  for 
poetry,  are  not  unjuftiliable'  in  our  aaihor.  '  Had 
he  made  thofe  reiigiouf  and  fupcrftitious  preoepts 
o«e  euiirc  fubjed  ul  verfe,  it  would  have  be^  a 
Ridiculous  fanc^,  but,aa  the y  are  only  a  part,  and 
the  fmallcft  part,  of  a  regular  poenv  they  are  in- 
troduced-with  a  laudaUe  intent.  After  the  poet 
had  laid  down  proper  rulci  for  morality ,hrfbapdry, 
navigation,  and  the  vintagfc,  he  knew  thar  1  r-r.^iou 
towards  the  gnds,  and  a  due  dbferv:»ncc'of  wha^ 
was  held  facred  in  his  age,  were  yet  wanted  itk 
complete  the  work.  Thefe  were  fu^jcdt8,  hp 
waa  icnfible^  iacapablc  of  the  erabdUihmcnts  %£ 
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boetnr ;  bat  at  they  were  neceilary  to  his  ptirpofe, 
he  would  not  omit  them.  Poetry  was  not  then 
defigned  as  the  empty  amufement  only  of  an  idle 
hpur»  coniifting  of  wanton  thoughts,  or  long  and 
tedious  defcriptions  of  nothing,  but,  by  the  force 
of  harmony  and  good  fenfe,  to  purge  the  mind  of 
its  dregs,  to  give  it  a  great  and  virtuous  turn  of 
thinking.:  in  ihort,  verfe  was  then  but  the  lore  to 
what  was  ufeful;  which  indeed  ha4  been,  aud 
ever  will  be,  the  end  purfued  by  all  good  poets ; 
with  this  view,  Hefiod  feems  to  have  writ,  and 
tnuft  be  allowed,  by  all  true  judges,  to  have 
Wonderfully  fucceeded  iu  the  age  in  which  he 
rofe. 

This  advantage  more  arifes  to  us  from  the 
Writings  of  fo  old  an  author :  we  are  pleafed 
with  thofe  monuments  of  antiqifity,  fuch  parts  of 
the  ancient  Grecian  hiftory,  as  we  find  in  them. 

BeA.  4.  A  com^Mrifm  hetwttt  Htfiod  mmJ  rirgU,  tif^. 

I  fliall  DOW  endeavour  to  (how  how  far  Virgi] 
may  properly  be  faid  to  imitate  our  poet  in  bis 
Oeorgic,  and  to  point  out  fome  of  thofe  paflages 
in  which  he  has  either  paraphrafed,  or  literally 
tranflated,  from  the  Works  and  Days.    It  is  plain 
he  wa«  a  fincere  admirer  of  our  poet,  and  of  this 
poem  in  particular,  of  which  he  twice  makes  ho- 
aourable  mention,  and  where  it  could  be  only 
to  exprefs  the  veneration  that  he  bore  to  the  au- 
thor.   The  £r{l  is  in  his  third  paftoraU 
Id  medio  duo  figoa,  Cooon,  at  q«fs  fuit  alter, 
Defcripfit,  radio,  totum  qui  ^emibus  orbem, 
'  Tempora  quse  meflbr^  que  curvut  arator,  haberct  ? 
Two  figures  on  the  fides  embofsM  appear, 
OoBon,  and  what's  hit  name  who  made 

fphere, 
And  Ihow'd  the  feafoos  of  the  flidlng  year 

DaTOEir. 

Notwithftandiog  the  commentators  have  all 
difputed  whom  this  interrogation  ihould  mean, 
1  am  convinced  that  Virgil  had  none  but  Hefiod 
in  his  eye.-  In  the  next  paflage  I  propofe  to  quote 
the  greatefi  honour  that  was  ever  paid  by  one  poet 
to  another  is  paid  to  ours.  Virgil,  in  his  fizth 
t>aftoral,  makes  Silenus,  among  other  things,  re- 
late how  Gallus  was  conduSed  by  a  mufe  to 
Helicon,  where  Apollo,  and  all  the  mufei  arofe  to 
Welcome  him ;  and  Linus,  approaching  him,  ad- 
drefled  him  in  this  manner : 


the? 


hos  tibi  daot  ealamos,  en,  accipe,  mofie, 

Afcrasa  quos  ante  Seni ;  quibus  ille  folebat 

Cantaiido  rigidaa  deducere  montibus  ornoe. 
•    Receive  this  pre fcnt,  by  the  mnfes  made. 

The  pipe  on  which  th'  Aftraean  paftor  play'd ; 

VTith  which ,  of  old,  he  charmM  the  fa  vage  train. 

And  caird  the  mountain  afliei  to  the  plain. 

2)rtobn. 

The  greateft  compliment  which  Virgil  thought 
lie  could  pay  his  friend  and  patron.  Callus,  was, 
after  all  that  j^onumos  iotrododirn  to  the  choir  of 
Apollo,  to  make  the  mufes  f^eat  him,  from  the 
^^dt  of  Linuf,  with  the  pipie,  or  caliNaNb  4f€r4ki 


^vs  antefeni^  which  they  bad  formerly  prefented 
to  Hefiod ;  which  part  of  the  compliment  to  our 
poet,  Dryden  has  omitted  in  his.tranflation. 

To  return  to  the  Oeorgic.  Virgil  can  be  faid 
to  imitate  Hefiod  in  his  firft  and  fecond  books  on- 
ly :  in  the  firft  is  fcarcely  any  thing  relative  to  the 
Oeorgic  itfelf,  the  hint  of  which  is  not  taken  from 
the  Works  and  Days;  nay  more,  in  fome  places, 
whole  lines  are  paraphrafed,  and  fome  literally 
tranflated.  It  muil  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  Latin  poet  hasfometimes  explained,  in  his  tranf- 
ktion,  what  vras  difficult  in  the  Greek,  as  where 
our  poet  gives  dire6tions  for  two  plouglls : 

by  «Mi«yiwf  he  means  that  which  groiys  naturally 
into  the  (hape  of  a  plough,  and  by  nnurw  that  made 
by  art.  Virgil,  in  his  advice  to  have  two  ploughs 
always  at  hand,  has  this  explanation  of  mttr^yytf :  * 

Continud  in  fylvis  magna  vi  flexa  domatur 
In  burim,  et  curvi  formam  accipit  olmus  araui. 

Oxoao.  L 

Young  elms,  with  early  force,  in  eopfes  bow. 
Fit  for  the  figure  of  the  crooked  pkmgh. 

Da  TDK  IT, 

Thus  we  find  him  imitating  the  Greek  poet  in  the 
moil  minute  precepts.  Hefiod  gives  direAions  for 
making  a  plough ;  Virgil  does  the  fame*  Even 
that  which  has  been  the  fubje  A  of  ridicule  to  ma- 
ny critics,  viz.  "  plough  and  fow  nakedt"  ia  tranf- 
lated in  the  Oeorgic ;  nvJu*  arajere  mydu$.  Before 
I  proceed  any  farther,  1  fliall  endeavour  to  obviate 
the  objection  which  has  been  frequently  made 
againft  this  precept.  Hefiod  meant  to  tofinuate, 
that  flonghing  and  fowing  are  laboun  which  re* 
quire  much  induftry  and  application;  and  he 
had  doubtleft  this  phyfical  reafon  for  his  advice, 
shat  where  fuch  toil  is  required  it  is  unhealthfsi^,  as 
well  as  impofliblc,  to  go  through  with  the  fame 
^  quantity  of  clothes  as  in  worlu  of  lefs  fatigve. 
Virgil  doubdcfs  faw  this  reafon,  or  one  of  equal 
force,  in  this  rule,  or  he  would  not  have  tranflat- 
ed it.  In  fliort,  we  may  find  him  a  HxiA  follow* 
er  of  our  poet  in  moft  of  the  precepts  of  hufband- 
ry  in  the  Works  and  Day*.  I  fiiaU  give  bat  one 
infiance  more,  and  that  in  his  fvperftitioas  ob- 
fervance  of  days : 

-— -quintom  fuge ;  pallidot  OrciiS| 
£iimenidefque  iatie,  &c. 


-the  fifths  be  fore  to  flmp. 


That  gave  the  furie?,  and  pale  Pluto  birth. 

Datdkn. 

If  the  judgment  I  have  palled  from  the  verfes  of 
Manilius,  and  the  fecond  book  of  the  Oeorgic,  in 
my  Difcourfe  on  the  Wricingf  of  Hefiod,  be  ml- 
lowed  to  have  any  force,  Virgil  has  doubtlefs  been 
as  much  obliged  to  our  poet  in  the  fecond  bo«k  of 
his  Oeorgic,  as  in  the  firft  ;  nor  has  he  imiuted 
him  in  his  precepts  only,  but  in  fome  of  his  fineft 
defcriptions,  as  in  the  firft  book  defcribing  the  ef- 
fcfts  U  a  ftotm  i 
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*        .  .  u     1..  quo, 
Tctnfrcmk,  &gere/crar,  jScc* 

n&  a  fitrk  lower  in  tht  fame  defcrtption  : 

y—f  f  ar>,  iageati  ve]it9»9«B€  Urora  plafiguot  * 

«fca&  brimoft  Irtml  fram  Hefiod,  on  the  powe^ 
of  AcBflRh  wiod  : 


Load  ^TDtta  the  earth,  and  all  the  fortftt  roar. 

I  canaot  leaive  thb  head,  without  injuftice  to 
fSu  Haasoi  poet,  hetq^je  I  .taj^  A9|t3cs  of  the  majn- 
mr  in  mkith  he  ip^s  that  it^rftitioiu  precept 
««^vm9  7  i|#Xi«3^,  &c.  what  ^  tj^ie  Gree^  ifi 
laAftti,  if  by  him  made  hriljliant  i 

!.  qakian;!  fu^  :  pallidas  Orcus, 
EnsiCDiikifae  fat-f: .:  torn  partu,  terra,  nefando, 
CKomq.  Japetomq.  creat.  favumq.  Typhoeum^ 

£c  CDfijaratos  coeium  relaoderc  &atres : 

Tcr  foat  cociatiy  &c. 


-^e  fifths  be  fsre  to  ihoa. 


i  Ae  fxMncB,  aad  pale  Fluto,  birth, 
Aad  ai»*d  afpaoft  the  ikiea  the  .font  of  earth  ; 
Vidk  aioaatmna  ptl*d  oo  mountains  thrice  they 

ftffove 
T«  fiak  the  Aeepy  battlements  of  Jove ; 
Ami  thricc.-lut  lightnin|(,  and  red  thuhder  play'd, 
MA  ikar  dcmoitih'd  woifcsin  niin  lay'd. 

Drtdeh. 

▲«  1  have  fliowed  where  the  Roman  has  fol- 
Joved  ehe  Greek,  I  may  be  thought  partial  to  my 
aathdr,  if  I  do  not  ihow  in  what  he  has  excelled 
luR  :  aod  firft,  he  has  contributed  to  the  Geor^ic 
ivrft  of  tl\<  fnbje&s  in  histwo  laft  hooks ;  as,  in 
^  third,  the  management  of  horfc9»  dogs,  ^c. 
aad,  itt  the  fourth,  the  managemeot  of  the  bees. 
}fisft|rie,  through  the  whole,  is  more  poetical, 
acre  abouiiding  wlih  epithet9,  which  are  often  of 
ibsdelve^  moCt  beautiful  metaphors.  His  invo- 
csieo  o«i  the  deities  concerned  in  rural  affairs,  his 
adireCs  to  Auguftus,  his  account  of  the  prodigies 
beEore  the  death  of  Julius  Csf^r,  in  the  fir  ft  book, 
bii  praife  of  a  country  life,  »t  the  qnd  of  the  fe- 
csnd,  vLd  the  force  of  love  in  beafls,  in  the  third, 
are  what  were  never  ejccelled,  and  fome  parts  of 
ihcm  ocrer  equalled,  in  any  language. 

Allowing  aU  the  beautjcs.in  the  Georgic,  thefe 
two  poeoif  interfere  ip  the  merit  of  each  other  fo 
fade,  that  the  Works  and  Days  may  he  read  with 
asBK&pleafure  as  if  the  Gebrgic  had  never  been 
^nioea.  This  leads  me  into  an  examination  of 
pvt  of  Mr.  Addifon't  O&ffay  on  the  Georgic ;  in 
'^AiA  that  great  .wrker,  in  fome  places,  feems  to 
ffok  fb  muck  at  Tcatpre,  ihat  I  ani  afraid  he  did  not 
niMBiber  enough  of  the  two  poems  to  enter  on 
&d  a  taik.  Precepts,  fays  he,  of  morality,  bc- 
fideithe  natural  corruption  of  onr  tempers  which 
anhea  ut  averfe  to  them,  are  fo  abftraded  from 
idcM  of  feoie,  that  they  feldom  give  an  opporru- 
aityfor  thofe  beautiftil  defcriDtions  and  images 
«iidi  are  the  fpirit  and  life  of  poetry.  Had  he. 
te  psrt  of  Kellod  is  his  eye,  wh<:re  he  mentions 


the  temporal  bleflings  of  the  jighteoiw,  and  tire 
putiiAiment  of  the  wicked,  he  would  ^ave  ft^en 
,  that  our  poet  took  an  opportunity,  from  his  pre- 
cept* of  morality,  to  give  as  thofc  hcautifol  de- 
fcrJptlons  ao^  images  which  are  the  ^jrit  and  lifisk 
of  ^oetxy.  li^ow  lovely  is  the  floyriJbing  flate  of 
tKe  land  of  the  y^d  thecc  delcri^d^the  increa(e  of 
his  flocks,  and  bis  owiji  progcuy !  The  re^on  whicji 
lyir.  Addifon  give^  againft  rules  of  morality  in 
v^fe  is  to  me  a  rcaibn  for  them  ;,  for  if  our  tem- 
pers are  naiorally  io  corrupt  as  t;o  ipa^c  us  averfe 
ro  them,  fve  ought  to  try  all  tha  ways  which  we 
cajQ  to  recoi;cile  them,  an((  verfe  among  the  reft; 
in  which,  as  }.  ha^ve  obferyed  before,  our  poet  hat 
wpnderl*o,l)y  fucceeded. 

fhe  £ip.\c  s^uthor,  i^efking  of  Heiiod,  fays,  the 
precepts  he  has  given  us  are  fown  fo  very  thick, 
that  they  clog  the  poem  too  much.  The  poet^  to 
prevent  this,  quite  through  liis  Works  and  Days, 
has  (la^yed  fo  ihort  a  while  on  every  head,  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  grow  tirefomd  In  either  \  tht  di« 
viiion  of  the  work  I  jbave  .{»ven  at  the  l^eginnine 
of  this  view,  therefore,  ibaU  not  repeat  it.  Agri* 
culture  is  but  one  fubjed,  in  ^aay,  of  the  w^^k, 
and  the  reader  is  there  relieve^  ^.^^  icyeral  rural 
defcriptions,  as  of  the  northwind,  autumn,  the 
country  repafl  in  the  ^ades,  &c.  The  rules  for 
navigation  are  difpatched  with  the  utmoCk  brevityi 
is^  which  the  digrefSon,  concealing  his  victory  at 
the  funeral  j^mes  of  Anp|]^4^9uu,  i^  natural,  and 
gives  a  grace  to  the  poem. 

I  ihaU  mention  but  o;ie  over^ht  more  wMch 
Mr.  Addifpo  has  made,  in  his  £££y,and  concluda 
this  head  :  when  he  condemned  that  circuniftance 
of  the  virgin  being  at  home  in  the  winter  feafon, 
free  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  I  believe 
he  .had  fori^ot  that  his  own  author  .had  ufqd  a(moft 
the  fame  image,  and  on  ajnaoft  tihiBiamooQcafioOj 
though  in  other  words : 

Nee  noduma.i|uidem  carpentet  penla  ppelln 
Nefcivere  hyemem*  Ac.  Gaoao.  U 

The  difference  of  the  manner  in  w[hich  the  two 
poets  ufe  the  image  is  this.  Hefiod  makes  her 
with  her  mother  at  home,  eit jjer  bathing,  or  doing 
what  moft  pleafes  her;  and  Virgil  fays,  as  th^ 
young  women  ;are  plying  tbetreveaing  taflcs,.th^ 
are  fenfible  uf  the  looter  -feaiofi.,  from  the  o^ 
fparkling  in  the  lamp,  ^nd  the  finvfi  hardening. 
How  properly  it  isint^^duced  by  our  poeti  have 
.(bowed  in  my  npte  tp  tXye  p^ifage. 

.  The  only  apology  I  can  make  fo^  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  with  the  writings  of  fo  fine  an  author 
as  Mr.  AddHbn,  i»,  that  1  thought  it  a  part  of  my 
duty  to  our  poet,  to  endeavour  to  free  the  reader 
frqm  fuch  errors  M  he  qtigllt  poifibly  ia>bibe, 
When  delivered  under  the  fandion  pf  f9  gt^ft  Ji 
name. 

StS,  5.     0/  ibi  fottrti  Etlogue  tf  VtrgU, 

I  muft  not  end  this  view  without  fome  obferva« 
tions  on  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  (ince  Pro* 
bus,  Graevius,  Fabriqius,  and  other  meti  of  great 
learning,  have  thought  fit  to  apply  what  has  there 
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been  generally  fald  to  allude  to  the  Cumocan  fy- 
bil  to  our  poet: 

Ultima  Cumoei  venit  jam  carminis  xtas. 

This  line,  fay  they,  has  an  allufion  to  the  golden 
age  of  Hcfiod  :  Virgil  therefore  is  fuppofcd  to  fay, 
the  lad  age  of  the  CumoSan  poet  now  approaches. 
By  laft.he  means  the  moft  remote  from  his  time  ; 
Which  Fabricius  explains  by  antlqutjftmq^  and  quotes 
an  expfcflion  from  Cornelius  Se^erut,  in  which  he 
ufes^ne  word  in  the  fame  lenfe,  ultima  certamina  for 
antiquijfima  certamina.  The  only  method  by  which 
we  can  add  any  weight  to  this  reading,  is  by  com- 
pari.ig  the  Eclogue  of  Virgil  with  fome  fimilar 
paffages  in  Hefind.  To  begin,  let  us  therefore 
read  the  line  before  quoted  with  the  two  follow- 
ing: 

Ultima  CumoBi  venit  jam  carmina  etas; 
Magnus  ab  integro  ibsclorum  nafcitur  ordo ; 
Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  rcdeuot  Saturnia  regna. 

"Which  will  bear  this  paraphrafe.  The  remoteft 
age  mentioned  in  the  verfe  of  the  Cumocan  poet 
now  approaches ;  the  great  order,  or  round,  of 
ages,  as  defcribed  in  the  faid  poet,  revolves ;  now 
returns  the  Virgi^i  Juftice,  which,  in  his  iron  age, 
he  tells  us,  left  the  earrh  ;  and  now  the  reign  of 
Saturn,  which  is  defcribed  in  his  golden  age,  is 
come  again.  If  we  turn  to  the  golden  and  iron 
ages,  in  the  Works  and  Days,  we  fhall  find  this 
aUufion  very  natural. 

Let  us  proceed  in  our  conne&ion,  and  compari- 
fon,  of  the  verfes.  Virgil  goes  on  in  his  compli- 
ment to  PoUio  on  his  new-born  fon  : 

Ille  deum  vitam  accipiet. 

He  fliall  receive,  or  lead,  the  Fife  of  gods,  as  the 
Cime  poet  tells  us  they  did  in  the  rtign  of  Saturn. 


N#«'^/»  «ri^  T»  wo»*/f.       I  I 

They  liv'd  like  gods,  and  entir^y  without  labour* 

■  ferct  omnia  tellus; 
Hon  raftros  patietur  humus,  non  vinea  falcem : 
Robuflus  quoque  jam  tauris  juga  folvet  arator. 

The  earth  iha!)  bear  all  things ;  there  ihall  be  no 
^ccafion  for  infLmments  of  hufbandry,  to  rake  the 
^ouod,  or  prune  the  vine;  the  durdy  ploughman 
ftall  anyoke  his  oxen,  and  live  in  eafe ;  as  they 
.  did  in  the  reign  of  Saturn,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
fame  Cumeeao  poet. 

The  fertile  earth  bore  its  fruit  fpomaneoufly,  and 
Sa  abundance* 


Here  we  fee  feveral  natural  allufiont  to  onr  po?t« 
whence  it  is  not  uhreafonable,  for  fuch  as  miftake 
the  country  of  Hcfiod,  to  imagine,  that  all  Virgil 
would  fay  to  compliment  PoUio,  on  the  birth  of 
his  fon,  is,  that  now  fuch  a  fon  is  born,  the  golden 
age,  as  defcribed  by  Hefiod,  (hall  return ;  and 
granting  the  word  cumgi  to  carry  this  fenfe  with 
it,  there  is  nothing  of  a  prophecy  mentioned,  or 
hinted  at,  in  the  whole  eclogue,  any  more  thair 
Virgil's  own,  by  poetical  licenfe. 

A  learned  prelate  of  our  own  church  aflerti 
fomcthing  fo  very  extraordinary  oh  this  head,  that 
I  cannot  avoid  quoting  it,  and  making  fome  few 
remaiks  upon  it :  his  words  are  thefe,  **  Virgil 
"  could  fiot  have  HeOod  in  his  eye  in  fpeaking  of 
**  the  four  ages  of  the  world,  becaufe  Heiiod  makes 
«  five  ages  before  the  commencement  of  the 
**  golden/'  And  foon  after,  continues  he,  "  the 
**  predI(5lioD8  in  the  prophet  (meaning  Daniel)  of 
"  foui*  fucceflive  empires,  that  fliould  arife  in  dif* 
"  ferent  ages  of  the  world,  gave  occafion  to  the 
"  poets,  who  had  the  knowledge  of  thefe  things 
"  only  by  report,  to  apply  them  to  the  ftatc  of  • 
"  the  world  in  fo  many  ages,  and  to  defcribe  the 
'*  renovation  of  the  golden  age  in  the  exprafliont 
"  of  the  prophet  concerning  the  future  age  •f  the 
'*  Melfiah,  which  in  Daniel  is  the  fifth  kingdom.*' 
Bp.  Chandler  towards  the  conclufion  of  bis  Vin- 
dication of  his  Defence  of  Chriftianity.  What 
this  learned  parade  was  introduced  for,  1  am  at  a 
lofs  to  conceive!  Firft,  In  that  beautiful  eclogue, 
Virgil  rpeaks  not  of  the  four  ages  of  the  world. 
Secondly,  Hefiod,  fo  far  from  making  five  ages  be- 
fore the  aommencement  of  the  golden,  makes  the 
golden  age  the  firft.  Thirdly,  Hefiod  could  not 
be  one  of  the  poets  who  applied  the  predidions  ia 
the  prophet  Daniel  to  the  ftate  of  the  world  in  fo 
many  ages,  becaufe  he  happened  to  live  fome  hun- 
dred years  before  the  time  of  Daniel. 

This  great  objedtion  to  their  interpretation  of 
eumti  ftill  remains,  which  cannot  very  eafily  be 
conquered,  that  Cuma  was  not  the  country  of  He- 
fiod, as  I  have  proved  in  my  Difcourfe  on  the  life 
of  cur  poet,  but  of  his  f.ither ;  and,  what  will  be 
a  ftrong  argument  againft  it,  all  the  ancient  poets, 
who  have  ufed  an  epithet  taken  from  iiis  country, 
have  chofe  that  of  Afcrceus.  Ovid,  who  mentions 
him  as  often  as  any  poet,  never  nfes  any  other ; 
and,  what  is  the  moft  remarkable,  Virgil  himfelt 
makes  ufe  of  it  in  every  paffagc  in  which  he  namei 
him  ;  and  thofe  monuments  of  him,  exhibited  by 
Urfinus  and  Boiflard,  have  this  infcription : 

I  a  lO  A02 

A  lOT 

A  2  K  P  A  1  O  S. 

Afcrxan  Hefiod,  the  fon  of  Bias. 
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Abbisox,  kU  cUCaj  oo  the  Georeic  eiatnined. 

View  of  the  IVorkt  and  Days,  ftCt.  4. 
Tile  e^Biaoz,  ▼eraal,  and  autamo,  book  iL  note 

to  the  137th  TeiTc. 
A^ea,  book  L  "ver.  Js6» 
The  folden  age,  book  i.  Tcr.  T56. 
The  filTer  age,  book  i.  Ter.  i&a. 
The  braiien  age,  book  i.  ver.  aoo. 
The  age  of  hesoea,  book  i.  ver.  ^f o,  and  Doft. 
TbeiroB  age,  book  i.  Ter.  234. 
The  am,biok  ui.  ver.  18,  and  note. 
Alien,  book  n.  Ter.  339,  and  note. 
Aiigvj,  book  iii.  -wet,  54,  and  note, 
iiammn,  a  Ihort  defcripcioo,  boo]^  ii.  yer,  4S. 

B. 
BjbliaB  wme,  book  it.  tvt.  1^4. 

C. 
Chaftity  ia  knfe,  add  indacementt  to' it,  book  i. 

▼er.504. 
Crane,  and  figna  Crana  her,  book  ii.  ver.  9a,  and 

note  toTcr.  94. 
Chandler  (Biiwip)  00  the  ammentiooed  in  Hr  fiod, 
&C  rfaminrd.    View  of  the  Works ,  &c.  fed.  5. 
D. 
Ba7«,hickY  and  unlucky.     All  book  iii.,  and  the 
Doce«,aad  the  table  of  the  ancient  Greek  month, 
at  the  end  of  the  3d  book. 
J>ew,  hook  ii.  ver.  133.  and  note. 
^^Mv,  ^cc    A  crkidim  on  the  paflage,  book  i. 
note  CO  ver.  341. 

E. 
Mm  ^iXmm^  fcc.    A  diticiim  on  the  paflage,  book  i* 

note  CO  vcr.  206. 
Fjnntation  and  envy,  book  L  rer.  23,  and  note* 

B. 
¥aBBe,bookii.  Ter.  531. 

f  caft,  aikort  rural  defcription,  book  ii.  ver.  276. 
fofges,  where  the  idle  people  met,  book  ii*  ver. 

x64,aQdoote. 
Fncodikspybook  ii.  ▼er.  443* 

G. 
Gra&opper,  book  IL  ver.  a68,  and  note  to  ver. 
269. 

H. 
KaBk  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  book  ii.  ver.  415,  and 

Bote. 
Btrveft,  book  ii.  ver.  156. 
Hawk  and  nigfatiog^,  a  fable,  book  i  ver.  268, 

and  note. 
He&oo  and  PScria*  the  di(tin<^ion,book  i.  note  to 

I. 

iD^Dilry,  the  cfle^s  of  it,  book  L  ver.  404*  tnd 

4S6. 
Joft,  ha  power,  fcook  i.  ver.  i,  and  350. 
^esofthe'bicffedj  boA  i.  ver.  2a6«and  note  to 


Judges  (corrupt),  book  K  ver.  57.  and  ^ipo. 
tncormpt;  atid  the  confcqnehccs  attending  them^ 

book  L  ver.  298. 
Jufttcei  booki.  ver.  336,  and  37CI  *•  ' 

L. 
i^iberality,bo(^  i.  ver.  45*,  480,496,  andnote  t» 
ver.  470, 

M. 
Marriage,  book  il  ver.  417,  and  486,  and  note  to 

ver.  410. 
M%kmt.     See  i»  ^ix#«f,  under  the  letter  E. 
Month  (the  ancient  Greek),  obfervations  on  it, 

and  a  table  of  it,  foUowiog  the  3d  book. 
Mortar,  book  ii.  ver.  60,  and  note. 

N. 
Navigation  of  the  ancient  Ocbeks,  book  il  from 

▼cr.  316  to  416,  and  note  to  ver.  316^ 
Neighbours,  biiok  i.  ver.  460. 
North-wind,  a  defcription.  bookii.  ver.  tyy, 

,  a 

offerings  to  the  godf ,  book  i  ver.  444,  and  note 

to  ver.  448.    Book  ii.  ver.  474,  and  note. 
Orion,  book  ii.  ver.  3QI.  His  fabje,  oote  to  ver.  i. 

P. 
Pandora,  the  fable  of  her,  book  i.  ver.  63.  An  «-• 

planation  of  it  in  the  notes. 
PleiadcK,  book  IL  ver.  i,  and  notes  to  verfes  i. 

and  8. 
Plough,  book  ii.  ver.  61.     The  m»rryon  and  wnx* 

«!,  ver.  76,  and  note.  The  View  of  the  Worka 

and  Days,  fc«5L  4. 
Pluto,  book  ii.  ver.  114.    A  ctiticiCin  on  the  paf* 

(age  in  the  note, 
polypus,  book  ii.  ver*  a03,  and  note. 
Proverbial  (ayings,  what  conibudion  to  be  made 

of  them.    The  View  <^  the  Works  and  Days. 

fca  \.  ' 

Prune  the  vines  (when  to),  book  ii.  ver.  »50. 

iU 
Rightepos^  their  felicity,  book  i.  ver.  304,  374, 
'   and  379. 
Rudder,  the  fenfe  in  which  the  word  ip  ufed,  bool; 

i.  ver.  67,  and  note. 

S, 
Sloth,  the  cffeds  of  it,  book  i.  ver.  40a 
Solfticc,  winter  and  fummer,  book  K.  note  to  ver. 

13.7,  and  to  ver.  ajo. 
Spirits  (aerial),  obfervers  of  human  a^Uons,  boo^ 

i.  ver.  17»,  ^94,  328,  and  note  to  ver.  173. 
SuperfUtious  precepts,  book,  ii.  from  ^er.  480  to 

X. 

Thrcfting  the  c^m.  the  feafoQ,book  ii.  ver.  i8|« 
TooU  of  hufbandry,  book  ii.  ver.  60,  and  notes  t4i 

vcrfcn  60  and  76. 
Tripod,  book  ii.  ver.  z^^S^  and  note.    " 
The  tropic,  or  folftice.  winter  and  fonuner,  boo]^ 

i'u  fliKes  to  vcrfet  X37  and  a^^ 
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Vintae;e,  h9sk  il  v«r.  SQi, 

Virgil,  his  fourth  eclogue  examined,  and  compar- 
ed with  Heiiod.  The  View  of  the  Works  and 
Days,  ic6t,  5..  Mr.  Addjffpn'i  £^37  oi  the 
Georgic  examined,  fedl.  4.  A  comparifon  he- 
twixt  the  Works  and  Dajs  of  Heftcud,  and  the 
Georgic  of  Virgil,  fed.  4.    JBifliop  ChaiuUer  rc- 

'  prchcndea,  fe^.  5. 

Virtue,  book  i.  ver.  384,  and  note  to  yef  4  382. 


W. 


Wain,  book  ii.vcr.  63,       .  •      „    . 

Wicked,  their  condition,  book  1.  Ter.  316,  373, 

and  from  421  to  44;. 
Wickedncfa,  bctok  1.  ver.  381. 
Wife  (charader  of  a  bad),  book  ii.  Tcr.  43 1. 
Wine,  book  ii.  ver.  284,  and  note. 
Winter,  book  ii.  from  ver.  i6g  to  2jo. 
Works  and  Days,  the  titic  explained,  book  i.  and 

note -I. 


THE    THEOGONY; 
OR,   THE    GENERATION   OF  THE    GODS. 


To  the  Moll  Honourable, 

GEORGE  MARQUia  OF  ANNANDALE*- 


Mr  LoKD, 


The  rfcvtrentc  I  bear  ttfthe  memory  of  your  late 
grandfather,  with  whonri  1  had  the  honour  to  be 
particularly  acquainted,  and  the  obligations  I  have 
received  from  the  inc<Rnparable  lady  your  mother, 
would  make  it  adaty  in  me  to  continue  my  regard 
to  their  heir  ;  but  flronger  than  thofe  are  the  mo- 
tives of  this  addrefs ;  fmce  I  have  had  the  happi- 
nefs  to  know  you,  which  has  been  as  long  iis  jou 
have  been  capable  of  diftinguiihing  perfons,  I  have 
often  difcoycred  fomething  in  you  that  furpaffes 
your  years,  and  which  gives  fair  proniifes  of  an 
early  great  man  ;  this  has  converted  what  w<ruld 
otherwife  be  but  gratitude  to  them  to  a  real  efletm 
for  yourfelf.  Proceed,  my  Lord,  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  an  indulgent  mother  with  your  daily  pro- 
grefs  in  learning,  wlldom,  and  virtue.  Your 
friends,  in  their  different  fpheres,  are  all  folicitous 
to  fonn  you  ;  and  among  thexii,  permit  me  to  of- 
fer my  tribute,  which  may  be  no  fmall  means  to 
the  bringing  you  more  readily  to  an  nnderftanding 
of  the  clalTics  :  for  on  the  theology  of  the  moft  an- 
cient Greeks,  which  is  the  fubj<;^  of  the  following 

*  Lord  Giorgt  Jabn/lMf  %vbeH  ith  was  Jirjl  fuh' 
lijbedm  the  y or  1728. 


poem,  much  of  fucceedirig  auth4>rs  dfpendc  F^^ 
arc  the  writers,  cither  Greek  or  Roman,  Who  have 
iiift  made  nfe  of  the  fables  of  antiquity  7  hiftdriant 
have  frequent  allufions  to  them ',  ami  they  arc 
fometimeii  the  very  foul  of  poetry  :  for  thefe  rea- 
fon*  let  me  admoniih  you  td  become  foon  familiar 
with  Homer  and  Hefiod,  by  tranilationsof  thtm: 
you  will  perceive  the  advantage  in  your  f&lbre 
Itudics ;  nor  will  you  repent  of  it  when  you  read 
the  great  originals.  !  have,  in  my  notes,  fpared 
no  pain»  to  let  y«n  into  the  nature  of  the  Thcogo* 
ny,  and  to  explain  the  allegories  to  you  {  and,  th« 
deed,  1  have  been  more  eUborate  for  your  fake 
I  ban  I  Ihould  otherwife  have  been.  While  I  am 
paying  my  rcfpt^  to  yi>ur  Lordlhip,  I  would  n«t 
be  thoiij»ht  forgeiful  of  your  brother,  direfting 
what  I  have  hi:re  faid,  at  the  fame  time,  to  him. 
Go  on,  my  Lord,  to  anfwer  the  great  expe&ations 
which  your  friends  have  from  you;  and  be  your 
chief  ambition  to  deferve  the  praife  of  all  wife  and 
good  men  —  I  am,  my  Lord,  with  the  greateft  re- 
i'pe(Sl,  and  mufl  iincere  affrdtion,  your  moA  obe« 
dicDt  and  mod  humble  fervaut, 

Thomas  Coof:£. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
AtTKit  the  propofition  and  invotation,  the  poet  begins  the  generation  of  the  godf;  Tkis  poem,  be- 
iides  the  genealogy  of  the  deities  and  heroes,  contains  the  ftory  of  Heaven,  and  the  confpiracy  of 
hts  Wife  and  fens  againft  him,  the  ftery  of  Styx  and  her  offsprings,  of  Satur^  and  his  fobs,  and  pf 
Prometheus  and  Pandora  :  hence  the  poet  proceeds  to  rekte  the  war  pf  the  gods,  which  is  the  fub:. 
jeA  of  above  three  hundred  verfe-i.  The  reader  is  often  relieved,  from  the  narrative  part  of  the 
Theogbny,  with  Ibveral  beautiful  defcriptions,  vid  other  poetical  embellifhments. 


3k  GIN  my  fong,  with  the  melodious  nine 
Of  Helicon,  the  fpacious  and  divine  : 
^he  mufes  there,  a  lovely  choir  advance, 
yrith  tender  fec(  to  Iwok  thf  ikUful  dapc^^ 


Now  round  the  fable  font  in  order  move. 
Now  round  the  altar  •! SaturoiAn  Jove; 
Or  if  the  cooling  dreamt  to  bathe  invite. 
In  thee,  PcrmciTus^they  awhil^  delight  ^. 
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Or  nam  to  Hippoerene  xdhn  the  fair, 
Ck  Olmlitt  to  thy  ikcred  ipring  repair.  lo 

Vcil'd  ia  thick  m^,  they  ail  the  night  prolong. 
In  prsife  of  ^gb-beuing  Jotc  the  fong : 
And  thou,  O  ArgiTc  Juno !  golden  fliod, 
Alt  yam*d  in  praifet  with  thy  confort  god : 
Thcie,  goddeis*  with  the  azure  eyes,  they  (log, 
Bfiaffva,  daughter  of  the  heav'nly  king; 
The  iSm  to  Apollo  tune  their  voice, 
And  Artonis,  to  thee  whom  dartf  rejoice ; 
And  M^cnae  in  the  pious  hymn  they  found, 
Whogirtt  the  earth,  and  fliakes  the  Cslid  ground : 
A  trihote  tbey  to  Themis  chaiie  allow,  21 

And  Venus  charming  with  the  bending  brow, 
Kor  Hebe,  crowix*d  with  gold,  forget  to  praife. 
Nor  fakir  Diooe,  in  their  holy  lays; 
Mor  than,  Anrora,  nor  the  day's  great  Ught, 
BjOBtto  vnfuDg,  nor  the  fair  lamp  of  night  ^ 
T«  thee,  Latooa,  next  the  numbers  range ; 
UpsM^  and  Saturn  wont  to  change. 
They  chaat ;  thee.  Ocean,  with  an  ample  breaft,  ' 
They  fiog^  and  £arth  and  Night  in  fable  dreis'd  ; 
Jfer  ceade  the  ▼irgins  here  the  ilrain  divine ;     3  r 
They  celebrate  the  whole  immortal  line. 
E*er  while  as  they  the  ihepherd  fwsin  behold 
Feeding,  brnrath  the  (acred  mount,  his  fold, 
With  love  of  charming  foog  his  breaft  they  iir'd ; 
There  me  the  heav'oly  mo&s  &rh  infpir'd; 
There,  when  the  maids  of  Jove  the  iilence  broke. 
To  Hefiod  thus,  the  ihephod  fwain,  they  fpoke : 

Shepherds,  attend,  your  happioefs  who  place 
la  gtatttosiy  alone,  the  fwain*s  difgrace ;  49 , 

Said  to  your  duty  in  the  field  you  keep, 
Tbsne  vigilant  by  night  to  watch  your  (beep ; 
Aittad,  ye  fwains,  00  whom  the  mufes  call, 
Jtegard  the  honour  not  beftow'd  on  all ; 
Tis  oars  to  fpeak  the  truth  in  language  plain. 
Or  give  the  face  of  truth  to  what  we  feign. 

So  fpoke  the  maids  of  Jove,  the  facred  nine, 
And  plnck*d  a  fceptre  from  the  tree  divine, 
To  me  the  branch  they  gave,  with  look  fcrene, 
Tke  laarel  cnfiga,  never-fading  green :  50 

1  took  the  gift,  with  holy  raptures  fir'd. 
My  words  flow  fweeter,  and  my  foul's  infpir'd; 
Mere  my  eyes  appears  the  various  fcene 
Cf  ali  that  ia  to  come,  and  what  has  been. 
lie  have  the  mufes  choie,  their  bard  to  grace. 
To  celebrate  the  Uefs'd  immortal  race ; 
To  them  the  honours  of  my  verfe  belong; 
To  thtm  I  firft  and  lail  devote  the  fong  : 
Bat  where,  O  where,  enchanted  do  1  rove, 
Chr  o'er  the  rocks,  or  through  the  vocal  grovel    60 
Now  with  th*  harmonious  nine  begin,  whofe 


Makes  their  great  firef  Olympian  Jove,  rejoicei 
The  prcfent,  future,  and  the  paft,  they  fing, 
Jocn'd  IP  fwest  concert  to  delight  their  king ; 
Melodious  and  untir*d  their  voices  flow ; 
dympas  echoes,  ever  cniwn'd  with  foow. 
The  heav'oly  foog&itn  fill  th'  ethereal  round ; 
Jove's  palace  langns,  and  all  the  courts  refound : 
&oft  warbling  eadkfs  with  their  voice  divine, 
Tbey  celebrate  the  whole  immorul  line :  79 

From  earth  and  heav'n,  great  parents,  firft  they 
Tbc  progeny  of  gods,  4  bouotco^s  race ',      (trace 


And  then  to  Jove  again  returns' the  fong. 
Of  all  in  empire,  aod  command,  moft  ftrong; 
Whofe  praifes  firft  and  laft  their  bofom  fire. 
Of  mortals,  and  immortal  gods,  the  fire  : 
Nor  to  the  fons  of  men  deny  thev  praife. 
To  fuch  as  merit  of  their  heav'oly  lays ; 
They  fing  the  giants  of  puiflant  arm. 
And  with  the  wond'rous  ule  their  father  ch^rm. 
Mnemofyne,  in  the  Pierian  grove,  ^^ 

The  fcone  of  her  intrigue  with  mighty  Jove, 
The  emprefs  of  Eleuther,  fertile  earth. 
Brought  to  Olympian  Jove  the  mufes  forth ; 
filefs'd  offsprings,  happy  maids,  whofe  pow'rlul 

art 
Can  bantfli  cares,  and  eafe  the  painful  heart. 
Abfent  from  heav'n,  to  quench  his  am'rous  flaaeg 
Mine  nights  the  god  of  gods  comprefs'd  the  dame. 
Now  thrice  three  times  the  moon  concludes  her 

race. 
And  (hows  the  produce  of  the  god's  embrace,  ^o 
Fair  daughters,  pledges  of  immortal  Jovs^ 
In  number  equal  to  the  nights  of  love ; 
Blefs'd  maids,  by  harmony  of  temper  join'd ; 
And  verfe,  their  only  care,  employs  their  mind. 
The  virgin  fongfters  firft  beheld  the  light 
Near  where  Olym}>us  rears  his  fnowy  height ; 
Where  to  the  maids  fair  (lately  domes  afccnd, 
Whofe  fieps  a  conftant  beauteous  choir  attend* 
Not  far  from  hence  the  Graces  keep  their  court^ 
And  with  the  god  of  love  in  banquets  fport ;  xoo 
Meanwhile  the  nine  their  heav'nly  voices  raife 
To  the  immortal  pow'rs,  the  fong  of  praife ; 
They  tune  their  voices  in  a  facred  caufe. 
Their  theme  the  manners  of  the  gods,  and  laws  I 
When  to  Olympus  they  porfue  their  way, 
Sweet  warbling,  as  they  go,  the  dcathlefs  lay, 
Meas'ring  to  Jove,  with  gentle  fieps,  the  grounds 
The  fable  earth  t etumi  the  joyful  found. 
Oreat  Jove,  their  fire,  who  rules  th* ethereal  plaiDSj 
Coofirm'd  in  pow'r,  of  gods  the  monarch  reigns ; 
His  father  Saturn  hurl'd  from  his  command   zxc 
He  grafps  the  thunder  with  his  conqu'ring  hand. 
He  gives  the  bolts  their  vigour  as  tbey  fly, 
And  bids  the  red-hot  lightning  pierce  the  flty  : 
His  fubjed  deities  obey  his  nod. 
All  honours  flow  from  him,  of  gods  the  god; 
From  him  the  mufes  fprong,  no  lels  their  fire, 
Whofe  atuibotes  the  heav'nly  maids  iofpire  : 
Clip  begins  the  lovely  tuneful  race, 
Melpomene  which,  and  Euterpe,  grace*,  i%o 

Terpfichore  all  joyful  in  the  choir, 
And  Erato  to  love  whofe  lays  infpires 
To  thefe  Thalia  and  Polymnta  jom,  ^ 

Urania,  and  CalHope  divine,  C 

The  firfi,  in  honour,  of  the  tuneful  nine ;  ^  ^ 

She  the  great  ads  of  virtuous  moharchs  fings. 
Companion  only  for  the  befi  of  kings. 
Happy  of  princes,,  fofier  fons  of  Tove, 
Wiiom  at  nis  birth  the  nine  with  eyes  of  love 
Behold ;  to  honours  ^y  his  days  defign  ;        130 
He  firfi  among  the  fcepter'd  Jiands  Ih  Jl  fliine ; 
Him  they  adorn  with  ev'ry  g^'ace  of  fong. 
And  foft  perl'uafion  dwcHs  upon  bis  tongue; 
To  him,  their  judge,  the  people  turn  their  eje^ 
On  h;m  for  juftice  in  their  cairfe  relf  | 
C  'w\  . 
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Reason  ^tonc  his  upright  judgment  guides,     * 
He  hears  impartial,  and  for  truth  decides;' 
Thu>  he  determines  from  al^nfc  profound,' 
And  of  contention  heals  the  poib*nou8  wound. 
Wife  kings,  when  fubjedls  gro<v  in  fa.3ion  ftrong, 
Firft  calm  their  minds,  and   then  rcdrcfs  thtir 
wrong,  141 

By  thtir  good  counfcls  bid  the  tiimult  ceafc, 
*And  footh  contending  parties  into  peace  :    / 
His'aid  with  duteous  rcv'rcnce  they  implore, 
And  a^  a  god  their  virtuous  prince  adore : 
,  From  whdm  the  mufcs  love  fuch  bltffing*  flow, 
*Tb  them  a  tighteous  prince'  the  people  owe. 
From  Joyc,  great  ocigi^,  all  monarchB  fpring, 
From  mighty  Jove  of  kings  hlmfelf  the  king  ; 
•"From  th^  Pierian  maids,  the  heav'niy  nine,      150 
^  And  from  Apollo,  fire  of  verfe  divine, 
Far  fhTJOting  deity  whbfe  beams  infpire. 
The  poets  fpring,  and  all  wljo  ftrike  the  lyre. 
Blefs^d  whom  with  ey^'s  of  love  the  mufes  view. 
Sweet  flow  his  words,  gentle  as  falling  dew. 
Is  the^e  a' man  by  riling  woes  opprefs'd, 
"Who  feels  the  pangs  of  a  diftrai^ed  breaft, 
I."tt*bfirihc  bard^  who  fcrvcs  the  nine,  rehearfe 
The  i&^  of  heroes  pafs'd,  the  theme  for  vcrfe, 
Or  if  the  praife  of  godi,  who  pafs  their  days    x6o 
Jn'endlefs  ealb  above,  adorns  the  lays. 
The  poWrful  words  adminifter  relief. 
And  frdm  the  wounded  mind  expel  the  grief; 
'  Such  are  the  charms  which  to  the  bard  belong, 
A~  gift  from  gods  deriv'd,  the  pow*r  of  fong. 

Hail  maids  celeft ial,  feed  of  heav*n*s  great  king,  • 
Hcar,iior  unaided  let  the  poet  fing, 
Infpire  a  lovely  lay,  harmonious  nine, 
My  theme  th'  immortal  gods,  a  race  divine. 
Of  eaith,  of  heav*n  which  lamps  of  Kght  adorn, 
'And  of  old  fable  night,  great  parents  born,      lyt 
And,  after,  nouri(h*d  by  the  br?ny  main  : 
Hear  gcddefles,  and  aid  the  vcnt'rous  ftrain  ;     ,   . 
Say  whence  the  deathlefs  gods  received  their  birth. 
And  next  relate  the  origin  cf  earth, 
"Whence  the  wide  fea  that  fpreads  from  {hore  to 

fliore, 
^Tiofe  furges  foam  with  rage,  and  billows  roar. 
Whence  rivers  which  in  various  channels  fl(>w, 
And  Whence  the  ftars  which  light  the  world  be- 

low, 
And  whence  the  wide  cxpanfe  of  heav'o,  and 
whence  180 

■  The  go*,  to  mortals  who  their  good  difpenfe ; 
Say  how  from  them  our  honours  we  receive. 
And  whtrtce  the  pow*r  that  they  our  wants  re- 

li;:vc; 
How  they  arrivM  to  the  ethereal  plains, 
And  took  po/reflion  of  the  fair  domains  : 
Whh  chcfe,  Olympian  minds,  niy  breaft  infpire, 
And  to  the  end  fupport  the  facred  Are, 
la  order  all  from  the  beginning  trace, 
Trom  the  firft  parents  of  the  num'rous  rare. 
^    *      Chaos  of  all  the  origin,  gave  birth  180 

Firft  to  her  offspring  the  widebofom'd  earth, 
Ihc  feat  ft- cure  of  all  the  godi»,  who  now 
Tcifcih  Olympn*  ever  cloth'd  with  fnow  ; 
7I1*  abodes  of  Hell  from  the  fame  fountain  rife, 
A  gloott)^  jfuid  that  fubtcrrauean  Iks ; 


And  henccf  docs  Love  his  ancrent  Ktifci^e^'ffacej 
•Excdliog  fair  of  all  th' imntoftal  rid- f ' 
At'his  approach  all  care  isch'as'd  away,"    ' 
Nor  can  the  wifeft  pow*r  refill  his  fwa^ ; 
Nor  man,  nor  god,  hi«  mighty  force  reftraihs,  ado* 
Alike  in  evVy  breaft  the  godhead  reign st 
And  Ereliufc,  black  fon,  from  Chaos  came,       j^ 
Born  with  his  fifter  Ni;rht,  a  fable  dame. 

Night  bore,  the  produce  of  her  am'rous  play 
With  h'rebu*,  the  iky,  and  cheerful  day. 

£arth  firft  an  equal  to  hcrfelf  in  fame 
Brought  forth,  that  covers  ail  the  ftarry  frame. 
The  IpaciouF  heaVn,  i»f  gods  the  fafe  domato. 
Who  live  in  endlef*  blifs,  exempt  from  paiti ; 
From  her  the  lofty  hills,  and  ev*ry  grove,'       ^lo 
Where  nymphs  inhabit,  goddcflen,  and  rove  : 
Without  the  mutual  joys  of  love  flie  ^ore 
The  barren  Sea,  whofc  whit'ring  billow^  roar. 

At  length  the  Ocean,  with  his  pools  profound, 
Whofe  whirling  ftreamspurfnc  their  rapid  rounds 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth  is  born ;  Cuciis  his  birth 
From  them  derives,  and  Creus,  fons  of  Earth ; 
•  Hyperion  and* Japhet,  brothers,  join  : 
Thca,  and  Rhea,  of  this  ancient  line  219  jj 

Defcend ;  and  Themis  boafts  the  focirce  divin 
And  thou,  Mnemofyne,  and  Phcebe  crown'd 
With  gold,  and  Teihys  for  her  char-ms  renowned; 
To  thefe  fucceflive  wily  Saturn  canve. 
As  fire  and  fon  in  each  a  barbVons  name. 
Three  fons  are  fprung  from  Heav*o  and  £arth'« 

embrace. 
The  Cyclops  bold,  in  heart  a  haughty  race, 
Brontes,  and  Steropes*  and  Argcs  brave. 
Who  to  the  hands  of  Jove  the  thunder  gtive^ 
They  for  almi{;hty  pow'r  did  lightning  frame. 
All  equal  to  the  god.i  rhemTciveS'ki  fame  ;        13.0 
One  eye  was  placed,  a  large  round  orb, and  bright, 
Amidft  their  fgrehead  to  receive  the  light ; 
Hence  were  they  Cyclops  call'd ;  great  was  thciv 

fltill. 
Their  ftrength,  and  vigour,  to  perform  their  wiU« 
The  fruitful  Earth  by  Heav'n  conceived  again,    ' 
And  for  three  mighty  fon^  the  rendiDg  pain 
€rhe  fufTer'd ;  Cottus,  terrible  to  name, 
Gygcs,  and  Briareus,  of  equal  fame  ; 
Confpicuous  above  the  reli  they  fhin'd,  . 
Of  body  ftrong,  magnanimous  of  mind,  34Q 

Fifty  large  heads  their  lufty  flioulders  bore. 
And,  dang*rous  ta  approach,  hands  fifty  more  :    . 
Of  all  from   Heav*n,  their  fire,  who  took  their 

birth, 
Thefe  were  moft  dreadful  of  the  fons  of  Karth  ; 
Their  cruel  father,  from  their  oatal  hour. 
With  hate  purfued  them,  to  his  utmofl  pow'r; 
He  from  the  parent  womb  did  all  convey 
Into  fome  fecret  cave  remote  from  day  : 
The  tyrant  father  thus  his  fons  opprefa*d. 
And  evil  meditations  fiird  his  breaft.  25c 

Earth  deeply  groan*d  for  thefe  her  font  confia'd 
And  vengeance  for  their  wrongs  employ  *d  her 

mind; 
She  yields  blatk  iron  from  her  froitful  vein. 
And  of  it  forms  an  ioftrument  of  pain ; 
Then  to  her  children  thus,  the  filcnce  broke 
Without  refer ve  fiie  deeply  fighiog  fpoke. 
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'Six  ksa,  dekexticd  firom  a  barbVouf  fii-e, 
Wbdfe  evil  a^  our  lu-eaiU  to  ven|^cance  fixe, 
MteoMc  to  mf  friemUy  Toke  iodine  s 
Th'  a^greffor  be,  aod  co  reveni^e  be  thine. 
'   The  b  iil  propofal  they  aftooiih*d  he^r ; 
Hcr^onkpofiiell  them  with  a  fileotfear; 
aKBin,a:bfi,  whom  no  deceit  can  blind. 
To  her  idponfive  thiu  declar*d  hi*  mind  a 

Masai,£9riH  the  throwing  pangs  who  bore. 
Modi  hate  we  fuffei^J,  but  will  bear  no  mope ; 
Ulkch  uktbca  ought  oar  will  not  bc« 
The  oaaie  of  father  is  no  tie  to  me  ; 
Picieat  of  wrongs  if  they  th*  attempt  d«cliiie» 
W  agfrefior  he«  all  to  revenge  be  miac.        .17P 

Einli  greatly  joy *d  at  what  hi«  worda  r^veal'd, 
Afid  ia  dbfeambafli  from  him  all  cooceal'd; 
Ana'dirithtfae crooked  inftrument  flie  made. 
She  tM^  him  to  dire^  the  (harp-taothVi  biadtf. 
Grat  Hat's  approach'd  beneath  tht  veil  of 

IVopofia^irem  his  confoR,  Earth,  delight  ^ 

Asahm  length  the  god  extended  lay, 

Xo  fnod  fiifpeSing  in  hit  am'rous  play, 

Oet  ralh'd  his  ion,  complotter  with  hit  wife, 

Hkri|rhthafid  grafp'd  the  long,  the  fatal  koife, 

Kt«  kit  the  chsAoel  of  the  Iced  of  life, 

Whid  fraiB  the  roots  the  rough-tooth'd  metal 

tore. 
And  bidi'd  his  6nger9  writh  hit  father's  gore ; 
He  thxow'd  btfahid  the  fource  of  Heav'nU  pain ; 
)^  {til  the  rains  of  the  god  in  Tain  ; 
llieCa&iaBe drops  which  from  the  membert  fall, 
Tiv:  Imik  cmb  receivct,  and  drinks  them  all : 
}ic:ict  at  tUced  of  the  revolving  year, 
^ppisig  mighty  gnnu,   powVful  with  the  fpear, 
SbtDfogia  ana$;  the  Furies  took  their  birth    290 
Hence, tod  the  U^ood-nymphs  of  the  fpacioot  earth. 
Satuo  the  pans  divided  from  the  wound, 
Spsili  of  Im  parent  god,  call  from  the  ground 
fe»the£a;  kmg  through  the  watery  plain; 
Tbey  ji)«nKy*d  on  the  furface  of  the  main  : 
^niiBd  at  length  tb'  immortal  fubftance  growi^ 
^^*aiB{«  foamt,  and  in  a  circle  flows ; 
^^ftsympb  arife  divinely  fair, 
^*Bm  ti  Cythera  firft  the  f urges  b^ar ; 
^^afce  borne,  fafe  o'er  the  deep^  profound  300 
7«  Cjpraiy  waccr'd  by  the  waves  around : 
Attfcere  Ibe  walks  eodow*d  with  every  grace 
To  charsi,  the  goddcfa  blooming  in  her  face ; 
^  latk#iemand  refped,  and  where  (he  goes 
^^Aoth  her  tender  feet  the  herbage  blows ; 
^  Aptoodite,  from  the  foam  her  name, 
A^^  the  race  of  godt  and  men  the  iame  i 
^Crdkcrca  from  Cythera  came  ; 
^B^beaateoos  crown'd  jQie  fafeiy  croft'd  the 

^  a^'<C  O  Cypms,  Cypria  from  thee; 
l^ff  li^bj  Phik»medca  k^^n  on  earth, 
A  Base  dcriv'd  immediate  from  her  birth  f 
hair&ancndaaCB  to  th*  immortal  choir 
?^c  Ute,  the  oldcft  god,  and  fair  DtCre  : 
Tsevifgia  whifper,  and  the  umptiog  Imile, 
^fvectaUaieaeota  that  can  hearts  beguile, 
ff'-^aodiihoients  whicii  never  fail  to  move, 
tLsiS^  apd  ail  the  ^oQd  deceiu  in  love, 
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Conftant  her  ftcps  parfue,  or  Will  (he  fo 
Among  the  gods  above,  or  men  below.  J30 

Great  Heaven  was  wrath  thus  by  his  font  to 
bleed, 
^nd  c:^il*d  them  Tatant  from  the  barbarous  deedi 
He  told  them  all,  from  a  prophetic  mind. 
The  hours  of  his  revenge  were  fure  behind. 

Now  darkfome  Nighc  fruitful  begun  to  prove. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  connubial  love; 
From  her  bi^ck  womb  lad  DelUtiy  and  Fnte, 
Death,  Sleep,  and  nuiu'rous  Dreams,  derive  their 

dato: 
With  Momas  the  dark  godiKd  teems  again. 
And  Care  the  mother  oi  a  (lolciul  train  ;  33^ 

I'h'  Hefperides  (he  bore,  far  in  the  ieas. 
Guards  of  the  golden  i'ruiti  and  fertile  trees  s 
From  the  fame  parent  ijprung  the  rig 'reus  three« 
The  goddefies  ef  Fate  and  Dediny, 
Clotho  and  J.afhefis,  whofe  buundiefs  fway. 
With  Atropo^  both  men  and  gods  obey ; 
To  human  race  they,  from  their  birth  ordaia 
A  life  of  pieafure,  or  a  life  of  pain ; 
To  ilav*ry  pr  to  empire,  fuch  their  powV, 
They  fix  a  morul  at  his*  natal  hour  ;  3^0 

The  crimes  of  men  and  gods  the  Faces  purfue^ 
And  give  to  each  alike  the  vengeance  due  ; 
Nor  can  the  greateft  their  rcfentment  Ay, 
They  punifli  e*cr  they  lay  their  anger  by  : 
And  NemeQs  from  the  (auic  lountain  role. 
From  hurtful  Night,  herfelf  the  fource  of  woes: 
Hence  Fraud  and  loU'e  DeOre  the  banc  of  life. 
Old  age  vezaiioas,  and  corroding  Strife. 

From  Strife  pernicious  painful  labour  rofe. 
Oblivion,  faminei  and  tormenting  woes ;  350 

Hence  combats,  murders,  war$,aad  fliughten  lU'^ 
Deceits  and  quarrels,  and  injurious  lies ; 
Uoniiy  licence  hence  that  knows  no  bounds. 
And  liifies  fpring,  and  fad  domcftic  wounds  ; 
Hence  perjury,  black  perjury,  began, 
A  crinae  dcftrudive  to  the  race  of  man. ' 

Old  Nercttsto  the  Sea  was  born  of^arth, 
Nereus  who  claims  the  precedence  in  birth 
To  their  deicendants ;  him  old  god  they  call, 
Becauft;  Hucere  and  affable  to  all; 
hi  judgment  moderation  he  preferves. 
And  never  from  the  paths  of  juftice  fwervet. 
Thaiimas  the  great  from  the  hmt  parepts  came, 
Phorcys  the  ftroog,  and  Ceto  beauteous  dame; 
To  the  fame  fire  did  Earth  £uribia  bear. 
As  iron  hard  her  heart,  a  cruel  fair. 

Doris  to  Nereus  bore  a  lovely  train, 
lifiy  fair  daughters,  wandVcrs  of  the  main ; 
A  beauteous  mother  Ihe,  of  Ocean  born, 
Whofe  graceful  head  the  comly 'ft  locks  adorn:  370 
Proto,£ucrate,  nymphs  begin  the  line. 
Sab  to  whom,  and  Amphicricc  join ;  .  j 

Eudore,  Thetis,  and  Gaiene,  grace. 
With  Glaucc,  and  Cymothoc,  the  race; 
Swift-footed  Spio  hence  derives  her  birch. 
With  thee,  Thalia,  ever  prone  to  mirth; 
And  Melite,  cbar.ijiug  in  mien  to  fee. 
Did  the  lame  mother  bear  Euiimcnc, 
Agave  too,  P.illchca  and  thee  ; 
From  whom  I'prung  Hraco,  Eunice  you. 
With  arms  appearing  of  a  roiy  hue  ; 
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poto  8od  Pfoto  join  tbe  pro^ny, 

Vfith  them  Pherufa  and  Dunamene ; 

Viica  and  Adea  boaft  the  fame, 

Protomedia  from  the  fruitful  dame, 

And  Doris  honoured  with  maternal  name) 

And  hence  does  Panope  her  lineage  trace. 

And  Galatea  with  a  lorely  facet 

And  hence  Hippothoe  who  fwcetly  charma. 

And  thou  Hipponoc  with  thy  rofy  armt :        3^0 

And  hence  Cymodoce  the  fla>odt  who  binds, 

And  with  Cymatolege  ftills  the  winds ; 

With  them  the  power  does  Amphitrite  (hare, 

Of  all  the  main  the  lovely'ft  footed  hht\ 

Como,  Hciane,  and  Halimed 

With  a  fweet  garland  that  adorns  her  head, 

Boaft  the  (ame  rife,  joyful  Olanconome, 

Pontoporea,  and  Liagore; 

Svagore,  Laomedia  join, 

And  thou  Folynome,  the  numVous  line ;         4^0 

Antonoe,  LyfianalTa,  name. 

Sifters  defcended  from  the  fertile  dame ; 

In  the  bright  lift  Evarne  fan:  we  find, 

Spotlels  the  nymph  both  in  her  form  and  mind. 

And  Pfamathe  of  a  itaajeftic  mien : 

And  thou  divine  Mcnippe  there  art  feen ; 

To  thefe  we  Nefo  add,  Eupompe  thee, 

And  thee  Themifto  next,  and  Pronoe ; 

Kcmertes,  virgin  chafte,  completes  the  race,    410 

Mot  laft  in  honour,  though  the  laft  in  place-; 

Hei^breaft  the  virtues  of  her  parent  fire. 

Her  mind  the  copy  of  her  deathlefs  fire. 

From  blamelefs  Nereus  thefe,  the  fruits  of  joy, 

And  goodly  offices  the  nymjphs  employ. 

Of  Ocean  born,  Eledre  plights  her  word 
To  Thaumas,  and  obeys  her  rightful  lord; 
Iris  to  whom,  a  goddefs  fwift,  flie  bears; 
From  them  the  Harpies,  with  their  comely  hairs, 
Defcend,  a£11o  who  purfues  the  wind. 
And  with  her  fifter .leaves  the  birds  behind;    420 
Ocypete  the  other;  when  they  fly. 
They  feem  with  rapid  wings  to  reach  the  iky. 

Ceto  to  Phorcys  bore  the  Graix,  gray 
From  the  firft  moment  they  beheld  the  day; 
^ence  gods  and  men  tbde  daughters  Oraiz' 

name; 
Pephredo  lovely  veil'd  from  Ceto  came. 
And  Enyo  with  her  facred  veil :  the  fame 
To  Phorcys  bore  the  Gorgons,  who  remain 
Far  in  the  feat  of  night,  the  diftant  main,        4%^ 
Where,  mnrmVing  at  their  ufl:,  th*  Hefperides 
Watch  o*ei*  the  golden  frnit,  and  fertile  trees : 
The  number  of  the  Gorgons  once  were  three, 
Stheno,  MeduHi,  and  Euryale ;  * 
Of  which  two  fifters  draw  immorul  breath. 
Free  from  the  fears  of  age  as  free  from  death  ; 
But  thou  Medufa  felt  apow'rful  foe, 
A  mortal  chou,  and  bom  to  mortal  woe ; 
Nothing  avail'd  of  love  thybllfsful  hours, 
]n  a  fofc  meadow,  on  a  bed  of  flow'rs. 
Thy  tender  dalliance  with  the  ocean's  king,    44* 
And  in  the  beauty  of  the  year  the  fpring ; 
Vou  by  the  conqu*riog  hand  of  Peifeus  bled, 
^rfeus  whofe  fword  laid  low  in  duft  thy  head ; 
Then  ftarted  out  when  you  began  to  bleed, 
T^  peat  ChryfaoTi  and  the  gallant  Aec4 
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Caird  Pegafiis,  a  name  not  giv'o  to  vain, 
Bom  near  the  fbuDtauM  of  the  fpacious  main. 
His  birth  will  great  Chryfaor*s  name  unlbld,   ^ 
When  in  his  hand  glitter*d  the  fword  of  gold ; 
Mounted  on  Pegafus  he  foar'd  above,  450 

And  fought  the  palace  of  Almighty  Jove ; 
lK>aded  with  lightning  through  he  flcieshe  node. 
And  bore  it  with  the  thunder  to  the  god. 
Chryfaor,  love  the  guide,  CaUtroc  led. 
Daughter  of  Oeean,  to  the  genial  bed; 
Whence  Gcryon  iprung,  fioroe  with 

head ; 
WhocD.  Hercules  laid  breathlcfs  mi  tbe  gromid, ' 
In  Erythea  which  ^he  waves  farround ; 
His  oien  lowing  round  their  mailer  ftand. 
While  he  falls   gafping    fruoa   the  coo^*raKa 


god. 
^  his  triplefc 


That  fatal  day  beheld  Borytioo  fall,  461 

And  with  htm  Orthus  in  ar  gloomy  ftall ; 

By  his  ftrong  arm  the  dog  and  herdfmen  flain. 

The  hero  drove  the  oxen  crofs  the  main ; 

The  wide-brow'd  herds  he  to  Tirynthua  bore. 

And  fafely  landed  on  the  (acred  fliort. 

Calliroe  in  a  cave  conceiv*d  anin. 

And  for  Ehidna  bore  materaaJ  pain ; 

A  monfter  flie  of  an  undaunted  mind. 

Unlike  the  gods,  nor  like  the  hnman-kind ;    47* 

One  half  a  nymph  of  a  prodigious  fize, 

Fair  her  complexion,  and afquint  her  eyes; 

The  other  half  a  ierpent  dire  to  ^^cw. 

Large,  and  voracious,  and  of  various  hue  ; 

Deep  in  &  Syrian  rock  her  horrid  den. 

From  the  immortal  gods  remote,  and  men ; 

There,  fo  the  council  of  the  gods  ordatna. 

Forlorn,  and  ever  young,  tbe  nymph  remasnt*  ' 

In  love  Echidna  with  Typhaon  join'd, 
Outrageous  he,  and  bluft'ring  as  the  wind;    49* 
Of  thefe  the  ofisprings  proved  a  furioos  race ; 
Orthus,  the  produce  of  the  firft  embrace. 
Was  vigiUne  to  watch  his  matter's  herd. 
The  dog  of  Geryon  and  a  tnifty  guard : 
Next  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  Pluto,  came. 
Devouring  direful  of  a  monftrous  frame ; 
From  fifty  heads  he  barks  with  fifty  tongues. 
Fierce  and  undaunted  with  his  braien  lungs : 
The  dreadful  Hydra  rofe  from  the  fame  bed, 
In  Lerna  by  the  £iir.arm'd  Juno  bred,  490 

Juno,  with  hate  implacable,  who  ftrovo 
Againft  the  virtues  of  the  foo  of  Jove ; 
But  Hercules,  with  lolaus  join'd, 
Amphitryon's  race,  and  of  a  martial  mind, 
Blefs*d  with  the  couofel  of  the  wariike  maid. 
Dead  at  his  feet  the  horrid  monfter  laid  : 
From  the  fame  parents  fprung  ChioMsra  dire. 
From  whofe  black  noftrils  iffued  flames  of  fire  i 
Strong  and  of  fize  immenfe ;  a  monfter  file. 
Rapid  in  flight,  aftonifliing  to  fee;  ^~  500 

A  lion's  head  on  her#rge  fliouldcr's  grew, 
The  goat's  and  dragon's  terrible  to  view; 
A  lion  ftie  before  in  mane  and  throat, 
Behind  a  dragon,  in  the  midft  a  goat ; 
Her  Pegafus  the  fwlft  fubdoed  in  flight, 
Back'd  by  Belter ophon  a  gallant  knigbt. 

From  Orthus  and  Chimera,  foul  embrace. 
Is  S^hiw  deriv'd,  %  monfter  to  the  race 
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Of  Citeai  Ml ;  firMB  thft  fame  dicQ  veins 
Spmag  the  Aa»  vsnger  of  Nemeaa  pUim*    JIQ 
T^  Uoo  nourifii^d  by  tiic  wife  of  Jove, 
pennitted  lotd  off  Tretiuii*9  moaat  to  rove  | 

AUrais  tbe  pcof  le,  and  deftmys  their  bii4s ; 
In  Heraikf  at  lafl  a  foe  be  fogndi 
AoAIfinkii  aran  received -a  morul  wQuod. 

Cdaaad  Phorcys  boch-KOcw'd  thcfif  fl4me ; 
|jrMi«bidi  amour  a  horrid  (fi^at  came ) 
Vko  keey%  while  in  a  fjpac^s  cave  he  lies, 
VarchM  e*er  all  the  goIdcH  fMit  hU  eye<« '    iSbO 
Tct^fseod  Ocesp^  born  of  heaven,  embrtce, 

Vheace ^iissi  tbe  Mik^aod  along  «at*/y  race, 

A^hcu^aad  £fidaoiua  tbeftrong,  . 

Tb^  rifci  deep,  and  ftately  roUe  tfli«g» 

6m  una,  Maeamler,  and  tlit  Ifter  eie»r } 
lkir«  ?k«fiM|  ace  thy  ftreamt  omitted  here ; 
To  cbe.iwKrile  Riicfiis  hit  correBiovaay 
Asd  AMnm  that  like  fiiver  flowi ; 
Ueoct  He&m  takes  his  coorTe,  and  Rbodinti 
WiA  Wiacmnn  and  Hcptaporili;  530 

Tf  ibefe  the  Gf  ante  and  .£&pas  joto, 

Humm  10  ibeje*  and  Simois  divine, 

Pttcat,  and  the  Caic  Bood  that  lavet 

The  vordant  atargtne  with  bit  beauteous  waves  $ 

The  great.  Sangiariai,  and  the  Iisd^n,  oafae, 

Firtkemna*  and  fivcnva,  ftreum  of  fame. 

And  yoa,  ArdcfcttS,  boaft  the  fruitful  line,  . 

Aad  iaftiy  you  Scamender  the  divine. 

ifoa  the  £uBe  parents,  fertik  pair,  we  trace 
A  ^ngeny  e^  aynphs,  a  (beted  race ;  54a 

WW,firoa»  tlieir  birth,  o*er  all  mankind  the  care 
Wiib  ibe  s^est  king  ApoUo  jointly  (hare ; 
Ib  ihii  is  Jove*  the  god  of  gods,  obey'd. 
Who  graata  tbe  rivers  all  to  lend  their  aid. 

The  ^jvpha  Icom  Tethys,  and  old  Ocean,  thefe, 

PSdio.  Adxnete,  daaghters  of  the  ieas, 

faa^  and  £lciftra»  nympiis  of  fame. 

Bom  and  I^ryonnoi  and  the  beauteous  dame 

Vtaaia,  as  a  goddda  fair  in  face ; 

klcace  HippOk  and  hence  Glymene  we  trace,  550 

Jmk  then,  Rodia*  of  the  num*reua  nice  ; 

2eBXo  to  thefe  fuccecds  Calliroe, 

Ofoa,  Idym*  and  Paiithoe; 

fkxauce  here,  and  Galazaare  joint 

Aad  lovely  Dioin  of  a  lovely  nine ; 

Msiobofia  aad  Tboe  add  to  thefe, 

Aad  ckanning  Polydora  form'd  to  pleafe, 

Cercea  whole  beauties  all  from  nature  rife, 

Aad  Pfarto  with  hct  large  roajefiic  eyes ; 

Pcrfos,  Xanthe^  in  the  lift  we  fee,  56* 

And  lanira,  and  Acafte  thee ; 

Kcaeftho,  nor  Europa,  hence  remove^ 

Her  Mctia^  nor  Petr«a  raifing  love ; 

CHfie  aad  Afia  boaft  one  ancient  fire, 

Vkbfair  Calypfo,  objcA  of  dcfire, 

Tckfiha^faffran-veil'd,  j^urynome, 

tadare,  Tyche,  and  Oeyroe,     » 

Aad  thoa  Amphiro  of  the  fooree  divine, 

Aad  leys  cieeeiSing  all  the  lovely  line : 

Thefe  arc  the  Uma  firft  in  the  lift  of  fame,  5  fo 

Aad  daaghterst  which  from  ancient  Ocean  came, 

Aad  fraitfal  Tethys,  venerable  dame : 

Tkaifradaof  BreaflMwhich  flow  the  fpacious  earth 

fXHiTcdiysi  and  ^  fofis^  dc^u^e  their  birth  j 
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Numbera  of  tides  ibe  yielded  to  her  leiff, 
fye  many  for  a  morul  to  record ; 
Buc  they  who  on  or  near  their  borders  dwell. 
Their  virtues  know,  and  can  defejibe  them  welL 

"tiie  fruits  of  Thia  and  Hyperion  rife» 
And  with  refulgent  ludre  tfght  the  flciet,        58# 
I'he  great,  the  glorious  fun  traefdeoding  bright, 
Aod  the  fair  fplendid  moon  the  lamp  of  night  s 
\yit}^^hem  Aurora,  wben  wbofe  dawn  appeaci^ 
Who  mortal  men  and  gods  irfinwrtal  cheers* 

To  Creus,  her  efpous'd,  a  foii  of  earth, 
£uryi>ia  gave  tbe  great  Aibxus  birtb  ; 
Perfcs  from  tliem,  of  aU  mofe  fluiful  came. 
And  PaIUi«  firft  of  goddtfles  in  fame. 
'  Aurora  brought  to  great  AiVrsMis  forth 
The  weft,  the  fouth-wind,  and  the  rapid  nerth  ; 
The  morning-ftar  fair  LucifBr  Ibe  bore. 
And  ornaments  of  heav'n  teo  thooland  mai«« 
From  8tyx,  the  faireft  of  old  Ocean's  line^ 
And  Pallas  fprung  a  progeny  divine. 
Zeal  tp  perform,  and  Vid*ry  in  her  pace 
Fair- footed,  Valour,  Might,  a  glorious  race ! 
They  hold  a  manfion  in  the  reilms  above. 
Their  feat  is  always  near  the  throne  of  Jove  t 
Where  the  dread  thundViag  god  porfueshbwayi 
They  march,  and  elofe  behind  btsfteps  obey.  6a^ 
This  hddonr  they  by  Styx  their  niother  gatn*d  ; 
Which  by  her  prudedce  Ibe  from  jove  obtaaa'd  s 
When  the  great  pew'r  that  ev'n  the  gods  coitf^. 

Bands, 
Who  fends  the  boles  from  bis  almighty  haads^ 
Sommott'd  ch'  inunortals,  wbiMtbcy^  his  «a|i; 
He  thus  addrefsMthem  In  th'  Olympian  halLr 
Yc  gods,  like  gods,  with  mc  who  dawuleft 
dare 
To  face  the  Titans  in  a  dreadful  war. 
Above  the  reft  in  honour  ihall  ye  ftand. 
And  ample  recompence  (hall  load  your  hand  :  6xa 
To  Saturn's  reign  who  bow'd,  aod  trnprefert'd^ 
Void  of  diftindion,  and  without  reward, 
Great,  and  magnificently  rich,  (ball  fliine, 
As  right  requires,  and  fuits  a  pow*r  divine. 

Firft,  as  her  father  counfeird,  Styx  afcende, 
And  her  brave  ofisprings  to  tbe  god  eoaunendtf 
Grcs^t  Jove  receiv*d  her  with  peculiar  grace. 
Nor  honour'd  lefs  the  mother  than  her  nee ; 
Enrich'd  with  gifts  (he  left  the  bright  abodes, 
By  Jove  ordain'd  the  folemn  oath  of  gods;     69$ 
Her  children,  as  (be  wiih*d,  behind  remain, 
Conftant  attendants  on  the  thundVer'i  train  : 
Alike  the  god  with  all  maintatn*d  his  word. 
And  roles  in  empire  firong  of  lords  the  lord. 
Phoebe  with  fondnefs  to  her  Coeas  cleav*d, 
And  (he  a  goddefs  by  a  god  conodv'd ; 
Latona.  lable-veil'd,  the  prednee  provesj 
Pleafing  to  all  of  their  connubial  loves. 
Sweetly  engaging  from  her  natal  hoar, 
The  moft  delightful  in  th*  Olympian  bowV  9 
From  them  A^crea  fpmng,  a  nymph  renowa'dt 
And  with  the  fpoufal  love  of  Perfes  cf  own'd  i 
To  whom  flie  bore  Hecate,  lov'd  by  Jove, 
And  honoured  by  th*  inhabitants  above, 
Pfofufely  gifted  from  th'  almighty  hand. 
With  pow'r  extenfive  o'er  the  fca  and  land, 
And  great  the  honour  (he  by  Jove's  high  leave^ 
Xku  fraiB  t(i6  ftm^  vKult  of  hesv'a  recelyct 
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When  tOtfthe  gods  the  fiiered  llamei  afpire. 
From  human  offVings  as  the  laws  require,     64P 
To  Hecate  the  vows  arc  6rft.  prcfierr'd ; 
Ilappy  of  men  whofe  pray'rs  are  kiodly  heard, 
Snccefs  attend*  hit  every  z&  helow, 
Honour,  weahh,  pow*r,  to  him  abundant  flow. 
The  gods  who  all  from  earth  and  heaven  deicend, 
On  her  decifipn  for  their  lots  depend ;     • 
Naf  what  the  earHeft  gods  the  Titans  claimi 
By  her  ordainM,  of  honour  or  of  fame, 
Has  Jove  revok'd  by  his  fopreme  command. 
For  her  decreci^  irrevocabie  iftand !  650 

Nor  is  her  honour  lefs,  nor  lefs  her  pow'r, 
Becaufc  (he  only  blefs'd  the  nnptial  hour ; 
Great  is  her  pow*r  on  earth,  and  great  her  fame,'} 
Npr  ieif.in  heav*n,  and  o*er  the  main  the  fame,  > 
Becaufe  Satrirnian  Jove  reveres  the  dame :        J 
The  man  (he  loves  ike  can  to  ^reatnefs  raife, 
And  ^ant  ts  whom  (he  favours  public  praife ; 
This  (hines  for  word?  diftinguifh'd  at  the  bar ; 
One  proudly  triumphs  in  the  fpoils  of  war; 
And  Ihe  alene  can  fpeedy  vid'ry  give,  666 

And  rich  in  glory  bid  the  conqu'rer  live : 
And  wh4re  the  vederable  rulers  meet 
She  fits  fupreme  upon  the  jndgment-ieat  1    1    . 
In  iingle  trials  or  of  ftrength  or  (kill, 
Propitious  (he  prefides  o*er  whom  (he  wHl : 
To  honour  fhe  extends  the  beautepus  crown. 
And  glads  the  parent  with  the  fon*s  renown, 
^Vith  rapid  fwiftnefs  wings  the  gallant  fteeds, 
And  in  the  race  the  flying  courfer  fpeeds.  ' 
Whn,urg*d  by  want,  and  led  by  hopes  of  gain,  670 
Purfie  (heir  journey  crofs  the  dang*root  main,  ' 
9r«  Hecate  they  aU  for  iafety  how, 
And  to  their  god  and  her  prefer  the  bow* 
With  cafe  the  goddefs,  venerable  dame, 
Ciyca   to   the  I'portfman's  hand  his  wifliM-for 
4  game; 

0^  now  the  weary*d  creature  faintly  flies. 
And  for  a  while  eludes  the  hunifman's  eyes, 
Who'ftrctches  furc  to  fetze  the  panting  prey. 
And  bear  the  glory  of  the  chafe  away, 
Till  by  the  kind  protedl'refs  of  the  plains,      680 
"^er  drength  recovers  and  new  life  flie  gains. 
She  ftarts,  furpriiing,  and  outilrips  the  wind. 
And  leaves  the  maftcrs  of  the'  chafe  behind. 
With  Mercury  the  watchful  goddefs  guards 
Qf  goats  the  ftraggling  flocks,  the  lowijig  hetds. 
And  bleating  folds  rich  with  che  pondVous  fleece ; 
By  her  they  leffen,  and  by  her  increafe. 
The  only  daughter  of  her  mother  born. 
And  her  the  gods  with  various  gifts  adorn  : 
0*er  tnlants  flie,  fo  Jove  ordain'd,  prcfides,      690 
And  the  upgrowing  youth  to  merit  guides  ; 
Great  u  ^e  trvQi  the  future  man  to  breed, 
A  tnift  to  her  by  Saturn's  fon  decreed. 

Rhea  to  Saturn  bore  her  bsother  god^ 
Veflaand  Ceres:  Juno  golden  fliod. 
And  Pluto  hard  of  heart,  whofe  wide  convnand 
Is  o*cr  a  dark  and  fubterranean  land, 
A  pow'rful  monarch,  hence  derive  their  birth. 
With  Neptune,  deity  who  fliakcs  the  earth ; 
Of  thcfe  great  Jove,  the  ruler  of  the  fltiesy       700 
Of  gods  and  men  the  (ire,  in  counfel  wife,  « 
Isljjom;  and  biro  the  univerfe  adores, 
And  i^c  ctfth^Ucmbtcavi^bea  hi|  thi;«dju:  ko9XK 


Saturn  from  earth,  and  heiv^n  adomM  with  flai^ 
Had  leam'd  the  rumour  of  approaching  Wars, 
Great  as  he  was,. a  greater  fliould  arife,  -| 

To  rob  him  of  the  empire  of  the  (kiet,  L 

The  mighty  T«ve,  his  (ba,  in  coonfei  wife :  >    J 
With  dread  the  fatal  prophecy  he  heard. 
And  for  his  regal  honours  greatly  fear'd, 
And  that  the  dire  decree  might  fmitlefs  ftove, 
Devour*s  his  pledges,  at  their  birth,  of  N^e  t 
Now  Rhea,  who  her  flaoghur'd  children  grl«vVI^ 
With  Jove,  the  fire  of  goat  and  men,  coaceiv'ds' 
To  earth  and  heav'n  (he  for  afliflante  ninsj-    •    '" 
And  begs  their  coonfei  to  revenge  her  (bnsy 
To  guard  her  Jove  from  wily  Satum^s  ire^    - 
Secret  to  keep  him  fnom  a  barbVons  (ire  4      '    '> 
They  to  their  daughter  lend  a  willing  ear^ 
And  to  her  fpeak  we  hour  of  vengeance  near,  78O 
Nor  hide  they  from  her  what  the  £itc»ordiiiit 
Of  her  gwat-minded  fon,  and  Satura'-artigii :;  ' 
Her  (afe  to  Crete  the  parent  gods  conve^i 
In  Lydtus  there,  a  fertile  foil,  (he  lay ; 
At  iength  the  tedious  months  their  courfehadnin^ 
When  mighty  Jove  (he  bore,  her  youngeft  (00 1 
Wide.fpreading  earth  receiv'd  the  child  with  joy,' 
And  trained  the  god  up  from  a  new-boni  boy. 
Rhea  to  Lydas  fafely  took  her  flight, . 
Prote^ed  by  the  fable  veil  of  night;    .  730 

Far  in  the  facred  earth  her  fon  &&  laid. 
On  mount  .^cus  ever  crown'd  with  fliadtf. 
When  the  old  king,  who  once  could  boaft  hisnigii 
O'er  all  the  gods,  and  the  ethereal  plain,  • 
Came  jealous  of  the  infant'ji  future  powV, 
A  done  the  mother  gave  him  to  devour; 
Greedy  he  feia'd  th'  imaginary  child, 
And  fwaliowM  heedlcfs,  by  the  drefs  b^goild  s 
Nor  thoaght  the  wretched  god  of  ought  to  fear. 
Nor  knew  the  day  of  his  difgrace  wa^  near  s '  74a 
Invincible  remains  his  Jove  adive. 
His  throne  to  (hake,  and  from  his  kingdom  drive 
The  cruel  parent,  for  to  him  '^s  giv'n 
To  rule  the  gods,  and  mount  the  throne  of  heav^D. 
Welj  thrivM  the  deity,  nor  was  it  long 
Before  his  drength  increased,  and  limbs  gr^w'd 

flroog.l 
When  the  revolving  year  his  cour(e  had  run, 
By  earth  thy  art  and  Jove  his  powerful  fon. 
The  crafty  Saturn,  once  by  gods  ador*d. 
His  injur'd  ofi'Aprings  to  the  light  reftor*d  :      750 
Fird  from  within  1^  yielded  to  the  day 
The  done  deceitful,  and  his  lated  prey ; 
This  Jove,  in  mcm*ry  of  the  Wond'roua  tale, 
Fi^M  on  ParnaiTus  in  a  facred  vale. 
In  Pjtho  the  divine,  a  mark  to  be. 
That  future  ages  may  adoni(b*d  fee  : 
And  now  a  greater  talk  behind  remains. 
To  free  hiskiudred  heav'n-born  race  from  chains^ 
In  an  ill  hour  by  Saturn  rafhly  bound,  75  n 

Who  from  the  bands  of  Jove  their  freedom  fonnd^ 
With  zeal  the  gods  perforni'd  a  thankful  part. 
The  debt,  of  gVatitnde  lay  next  their  heart ; 
Jove  owes  to  them  the  bolts  which  dreadltil  fly. 
And  the  bright  lightning  which  illumes  the  (ky  i 
To  him  th'  exchange  for  liberty  they  bore. 
Gifts  deep  in  eanh  con€eal*d,  unknown  before  ; 
Now  arm'd  with  them,  he  reigns  ahnightj  Jfr^e^ 
Xhi;  lAcdof  men  beln7»  and  cods  ahoyc* 
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6yBiioe«*«n»-6oni,  tiAdi  beaitteoiit  feet, 
Aftd  Japbct,  in  the  bands  o£  wedlock  meet;    yy 
Ftom  vhofie  emlvmce  a  glocioos  ofifpriog  came, 
Atlas  mgOHiiinooB,  and  great  in  (ame, 
HciwniM,  tJMW  with  laftbig  honmirt  crown'd, 
yuBBtdbei  lor  Ilia  artifice  renowned, 
AaA  Epiafthma  of  imftedfiaft  mind, 
tm'i  tofalfe  JBjMf  and  to  the  future  blind, 
Vthat  ra&lj  weak  by  toh  temptations  moT*d, 
Tbf  ftaae  of  aita  and  their  inirentors  pror'd, 
Wha  took  the  work  of  Jove,  the  virgin  fair, 
Jisr  iiv  beneath  her  channsche  latent  fnare.  780 
Bhted  bf  Gi^oiiBg  from  the  hands  of  Jove, 
Mnwrtimlieli  in  firebns  to  lOTe ; 
His  «*?TP^tfft  mind  that  conld  not  brook  command. 
Aid  fnoe  to  ill,  prorok'd  th*  almighty  hand. 
Adas,  fe  bard  neceffity  ordains, 
Zreft  die  poad'raua  vault  of  ftars  fiiOaibs ; 
Ksc6r  6001  the  Hefperides  he  (lands, 
XoriraB  the  load  rctrads  his  head  or  hands: 
Hare  was  be  He'd  hy    ore  in  counfel  wife, 
Vbo an  difpofea,awl  who  rales  the  flcies  i      790 
To  the  iimc  god  Prometheus  ow*d  his  pains, 
At  boBBd  with  hard  inezecrabk  chains 
Taafargecohuna,  in  the  midmoft  part, 
Who  bore  his  fnlTrings  with  a  dauntkis  heart ; 
Fum  Jove  aareagle  flew,  with  wings  wide  ^read. 
And  oa  his  DeTer<^ing  liver  fed; 
VhK  with  hia  rav'nous  beak  by  day  be  tore 
*IVe  Bi|ht  fupply*d,  and  furnilh'd  him  with  more : 
CiCB  Hercules  to  his  affiftance  came, 
JBteaaC  Alrmcna,  lovely-footed  dame  ;  800 

And  M  be  made  the  bird  voracious  bleed, 
Xodfnmbh  chains  the  fon  of  Japhet  freed  ; 
To  dill  the  god  confenu,  th'  Olympian  fire, 
Vbe,  Sor  bis  fon*a  renovro,  fopprefs'd  his  ire. 
The  wrath  he  bore  agaialL  the  wretch  who  (krove 
la  ccaaliel  witlvkimfelf,  the  pow'rful  Jove ; 
Scch  was  the  mighty  thond*rer's  will,  to  raife 
Te  greateft  height  the  Ihebao  hero's  praifc. 
Vbea  at  Mccona  a  contention  rofc, 
Via  and  immortals  to  each  other*  foes,        810 
IV  IriCe  Prometheus  offcr'd  to  compofe ; 
h  Oe  divifioo  of  the  facrificc, 
htta&g  to  deceive  great  Jove  the  wife. 
He  fisff'd  the  fleih  io  the  large  ox's  fldn, 
^Ud  bound  the  entrails  with  the  fat  within, 
Xnt  the  white  bones  with  artful  care  difpos'd, 
Aad  in  the  candid  fat  from  fight  endos'd : 
The  ire  of  gods  and  men,  who  ftw  the  cheat, 
Ibaifpoke  ezprcffive  of  the  dark  deceit* 

k  ik^  divifioo  how  aojoft  the  parts,  8ao 

0  ]iphat*s  Con,  of  kines  the  firft  in  arts  I 

Kcfuoachfttl  fpoke  the  god  io  council-  wile ; 
T«  vboB  Prometheus  full  of  guile  replies : 

0  Jove,  the  greateft  of  the  powers  divine, 
Vkw  the  divifion,  and- the  choiee  be  thine. 

VHy  be  fpoke  from  a  deceitful  mind; 
JoiK  kw  htt  thoughts,  nor  to  bis  heart  was  blind ; 
Aa4ilieu  thegod,  10  urrath  of  foul,  began 
To  pkt  nrnfortooes  to  his  f abjed  mao : 
The  kts  farvey'd,  he  with  hk  hands  cmbrac'd  8  JO 
The |tfu  whsch  iverc  in  the  white  £it  incaa'd; 
^  &v  the  booea,  and  anger  iat  eonfek'd 
^pti  hk  bmw,  6v  aiVer-rcis'd  hk  bfcaft  s 


•} 


Hence  to  the  gods  the  dd'rous  Barnes  %fyirt 
Fronvthe  white  bones  ^which  feed  the  facred  fire. 
The  cloud  compelling  Jove,  Byjaphet's  fon 
Enrag'd,  to  him  in  words  like  thefc  begun : 

O !  who  in  mal-contrivance  all  tranfcend, 
Thine  arts  thou  wilt  not  yet,  obdurate,  end. 

So  fpoke  th'  eternal  wifdora,  full  of  ire,      48a 
And  from  that  hour  deny'd  the  ufe  of  fire 
To  wretched  men,  who  pafs  on  earth  their  time, 
Mindful,  Prometheui,  of  thy  artful  crime  : 
But  Jove  in  vain  conceal'd  the  fplendid  flame ; 
The  fon  of  Japhet,  of  immortal  fame. 
Brought  the  bright  fparks  clandefline  from  above 
010^*4  in  a  hollow  cane ;  the  thund'ring  Jove 
Soon  from  the  bitternefs  of  foul,  began 
To  plot  deftruSion  to  the  peace  of  man. 

Vulcan,  a  god  renown'd,  by  Jove's  command, ' 
Form'd  a  fair  virgin  with  a  mailer  hand,        851 
£arch  her  firft  principle,-  her  native  air 
As  modeft  feeming  as  her  face  was  fair. 
The  nymph,  by  Pallas,  bluo^y'd  goddefs,  drefs'd. 
Bright  fliin'd  improv'd  beneath  the  candid  veft ; 
The  rich  wrought  veil  behind,  wond'rous  to  fee,'' 
Fruitful  with  art,  befpoke  the  deity ; 
Her  brows  to  ooofipafk  did  Minerva  bring 
A  garland  breathing  all  the  fweets  of  fpring  ; 
And  next  the  goddefs, -glorious  to  behold,        Z60 
Plac'd  on  her  head  a  gbtt'ring  crown  of  gold, 
The  work  of  Vulcan  by  his  mafter-hand. 
The  labour  of  the  god  by  Jove's  command ; 
There  kem'd  to  feud  along  the  finny  breed ; 
And  there.the  beafts  of  land  appear'd  to  feed ; 
Nabre  and  art  were  there  fo  much  at  ftrifc, 
The  miracle  might  well  be  took  for  life. 
Vulcan  the  k>veiy  bane,  the  finifli'd  maid. 
To  the  immortal  gods  and  men  convey'd; 
Graceful  by  Pallas  drefs'd  the  virgin  trod,        87* 
And  feem'd  a  bleffing  or  for  man  or  god : 
Soon  as  they  fee  th'  inevitable  foare. 
They  prajfe  the  artift,  and  admire  the  fair  $ 
From  her,  the  faul  guile,  a  fez  derives 
To  men  pernkious,  and  contrads  their  lives. 
The  Softer  kind,  a  falfe  alluring  .train, 
TciApting  to  joys  which  ever  end  with  pain, 
Never  beheld  with  the  penurious  nice, 
But  ever  fecn  where  lox'ry  (bows  her  face. 
A*  dronea  oppreflivo  habiunts  of  hives,  88(t 

Owe  to  the  labour  of  the  bees  their  lives, 
Whofe  work  is  always  with  the  day  begun. 
And  never  ends  but  with  the  fettiog  fun. 
From  flow'r  to  flow*r  they   rove,   and    loaded 

home 
Return  to  build  the  white,  the  waxen  comb. 
While  lacy  the  luxurious  race  remain 
Within,  and  of  their  toils  enjoy  the  gain. 
So  woman,>by  the  thund'rcr's  hard  decree. 
And  wretched  man«  are  like  the  drone  and  bee  s 
If  man  the  gftiliag  chain  of  wedlock  fiiuns,      89* 
He  hctn  one  evil  to  another  runs ; 
He,  when  his  hairs  are  wintered  o'er  with  gray^ 
Will  want  a  helpmate  in  th'  affli^fting  day  • 
And  if  poflcfDoDS  targe  have  bkf »'d  his  life. 
He  dies,  and  proves  perhaps  the  fource  of  firi£e; 
A  diftant  kindred,  far  aUay'd  in  blood, 
Cofltcad  to  nuke  their  doubtful  titles  good  t 
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Or  (hoQld  he,  theft  c^Llem'ities  to  fly, 

Hit  Jboooiir  plight  and  join  the  mutual  tie, 

Aod  flioald  the  partner  of  hii  bofom  prove     900 

A  chafte  and  prudeut  matron  worthy  lore ; 

Yet  he  would  find  this  chafte,  tb»  prudent  wife 

The  haplefs  author  of  a  checquerM  life  : 

But  ihould  he,  wretched  n%an.  a  nymph  embrace, 

A  ftnbborn  confort,  of  a  {lubboro  race, 

Ppor  bamper'd  flave.how  reuft  he  dra^  chc  chain  ! 

His  mind,  his  hreail,  his  heart,  o'erobarg^d  with 

pain! 
What  congregated  woes  mud  he  endure  ! 
"What  ills  on  vUs  which  will  admit  no  cure! 
Th*  omnipotesce  of  Jutc  io  all  we  fee,  910 

Whom  none  eludes,  and  what  he  wills  mitft  be ; 
Not  thou,  to  none  injurious,  Japhet^s  fon. 
With  all  tby  wifdora,  could  his  anger  fliun ; 
His  rage  you  fufierM,  and  confefs^d  his  powV, 
Chain*d  in  hard  durance  in  the  penal  hour. 

The  brothers  Briareus  and  Cottus  lay, 
With  Gyges,  bound  in  chains,  reoiovM  from  day. 
By  their  hard-hearted  fire,  who  with  furprife 
View'd  their  vaft  ftreogth,  their  form,  and  mon- 

ftrous  fize  : 
In  the  remoteft  parts  of  earth  coofin'd  910 

They  far,  and  fiUnt  fprrows  wrecked  their  mind, 
TtU  by  th'  advice  of  £arth,  and  aid  of  Jove, 
With  other  gods,  the  fruits  of  Saturn's  love. 
With  Rhea  beautoous  drefs'd,  they    broke  the 

chain« 
And  from  their  dnngeoni  burfl  to  light  again. 
Earth  told  them  ail  from  a  prophetic  light. 
How  gods  encountering  gods  ihould  meet  in  fight. 
To  them  foretold,  who  ftood  devoid  of  fear. 
Their  hour  of  vid'ry  and  renowtn  was  near; 
The  Titans,  and  the  bold  Saturnian  race,        939 
Should  wage  a  dreadful  war,  ten  years  the  fpace. 
The  Titans  brave  on  lofcy  Othyrs  ftand, 
And  glorioufly  dare  the  thund'rer's  hand  : 
The  gods  from  Saturn  fprung,  aUy  their  pow*r ; 
(Gods  Rhea  bore  him  in  a  fatal  IwQr)  : 
From  high  Olympu*  they  like  gods  engage. 
And  dauntlels  face,  like  gods,  Titanian  rage. 
In  the  dire  conflict  neither  party  gains, 
In  equal  balance  long  the  war  remains ; 
At  lad  by  truce  each  foul  inmiortal  refts        940 
^ach  God  on  nedtar  and  ambrofu  fealU  ; 
Their  fpirics  nectar  and  ambrofia  raife, 
And  fire  thcif  generous  breads  to  ad^  of  praife; 
To  whom,  the  banquet  o'er,  in  council  join'd, 
The  fire  of  gods,  and  men  cxpreisM  his  mind  : 

Gods,  who  from  earth  and  hcav'n,  great  rife, 
defcend,      1 
To  what  my  heart  commands  to  fpeak  attend  : 
For  vid'ry  long,  and  empire,  have  we  Arove, 
liong  have  ye  battelM  in  defence  of  Jove ; 
To  vrar  again,  invincible  your  might. 
And  dare  the  Titans  to  the  dreadful  fight; 
Of  friendihip  ftrid  obferve  the  facred  charms. 
Be  that  the  cement  of  the  gods  in  arms; 
Grateful  remember,  when  in  chains  ye  lay, 
Jrom  darknefs  Jove  redeemed  ye  to  the  day. 

He  ipoke,  and  Cottas  to  the  god  replies  : 
C)  venerable  fire  !  in  council  wife. 
Who  freed  immortals  from  a  fiate  of  woe,     . 
Of  what  you  utter  vicW  the  truth  we  know  : 


RefcuM  £rom  chains  Mid  darknefs  here  we  ftan^. 
O.  (ivn  of  Saturn  I  by  thy  powVfnl  haad ;        96X 
I^or  will  we,  king,  the  rage  of  war  decline, 

ill  pow'r,  indiifutable  powV,  is  thine ; 
'I'he  right  of  conqueft  (hall  confirm  thy  fwaf  , 
And  teach  the  TitaM  whom  they  muft  obey. 

He  end^,  the  refb  affem  to  what  he  fays ; 
And  the  if^ods  thank  him  with  the  voice  of  prmile  $ 
He  more  than  ever  feels  hunfelf  iofpir'dt 
And  Lis  mind  bums  with  love  of  glory  fir'd. 
All  rufli  to  battle  with  impetuous  night,        9^ 
And  gods  and  goddefiea  provoke  the  fight. 
The  race  that  Rhea  to  her  brd  conceived, 
And  the  1  icanic  gods  by  Jove  rcBeT'd 
From  £rybus,  who  there  in  bondage  lay. 
Ally  their  arms  in  this  immortal  day. 
Each  brother  fearleCs  the  dire  confli^  fiands, 
•Each  rears  hb  fifty  heads,  and  hundred  hands ; 
They  mighty  rocks  from  their  foundations  tore. 
And  fiercely  brave  againft  the  Titans  bore. 
Furious  and  fwifc  the  Titan  phalaax  drove,    980 
And  both  with  mighty  force  for  empire  ftrove  : 
The  ocean  roar*d  from  ev*ry  part  profound. 
And  the  earth  beUow'd  from  her  iaoioft  ground  : 
Heav'n  groans,  and,  to  the  gods,  coaAi6ting  bends* 
And  the  loud  twnult  high  Olympus  rends. 
So  ftrpng  the  darts  from  god  to  god  were  hpri'd, 
I'he  clamour  rcach'd  the  fubterranean  weirld  3 
And  where,  with  haughty  (Lrides,  each  warrior 

trod. 
Hell  felt  the  weight,  and  funk  beneath  the  god; 
All  Tartarus  could  hear  the  blows  from  far  :    990 
Such  was  the  big,  the  horrid,  voice  of  war  \ 
And  now  the  murmur  of  incitement  flies,  * 

All  rang'd  in  martial  order,  through  the  flcies; 
Here  Jove  above  the  red  confpicuous  fiiin'di 
In  valour  equal  to  his  ilrength  his  mind  ; 
£red  and  dauntlefs-fec  the  diund^rcr  ftand. 
The  bolts  red  hiffit^g  from  his  vengeful  hand ; 
He  walks  majodic  round  the  ftarry  frame ; 
And  now  the  lightnings  from  Olympus  flame; 
The  earth  wide  biases  with  the  fires  of  Jove,  ioo« 
Hor  the  flafli  fparesthe  verdure, of  the  grove. 
Fierce  glows  the  air,  the  boiling  ocean  roars. 
And  the  feas  waih  with  burning  waves  their  fliores  ; 
The  dazzUog  vapours  round  the  Titans  glare, 
A  light  too  pow'rful  for  their  eyes  to  bear ! 
One  cooflagratioA  feems  to  feixe  on  bII, 
And  threatens  Cbaos-with  the  gen*ral  fall. 
From  what  their  eyes  behold,  and  what  they  hear. 
The  univcrfal  wreck  of  worlds  is  near  ; 
Should  the  jarge  vault  of  dars,  the  heav'ns,defcend. 
And  with  the  earth  in  loud  confufion  blend,  loi  I 
Like  this  would  fcem  the  great  tumultuous  jar : 
The  gods  engaged,  fuch  the  big  voice  of  war ! 
And  now  the  batt'ling  winds  their  havoc  make. 
Thick  whirls  the  dud,  earth,  thyfoundations  ihake  { 
The  arms  of  Jove  thick  and  terrific  fly. 
And  blaze  and  bellow  through  the  fvembling  ficy  i 
Winds,  thunder,  lightning,  through  both  armiet 

drove. 
Their  courfe  impetuous,  from  the  hands  of  Jove  i 
Loud  and  ftupendous  is  the  raging  fight,      loao 
And  now  each  warrior  god  exerts  his  might* 
C<)ttus,  and  Briareus,  who  fcoms  to  yield^ 
And  Gyges  panting  for  the  martial  field. 
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TofCBoft  tfce  Ubottn  of  the  dty  incrcftTe, 

H^  let  die  horrors  of  the  hattk  ceafe  :    [throw, 

Fran  Ihetr  ftroo^  hands  three  hvndred  rooEttfaejr 

Andf  oft  lepeoteo,  overwhelm  the  foe ; 

Tbcy  (Me'4  die  Tiuotdcep  beneath  the  ground, 

Caftfmo  their  pride,  and  in  fad  daranee  bound ; 

FW  fraaa  the  fvr&ce  of  the  earth  they  Ke,    1030 

la  dMDa,at  earth  it  difiant  from  theikyt 

From  csth  ^k  diftaoce  to  the  flarry  frame, 

ft«B  evtk  tof^loomy  Tartarus,  the  fame. 

Fffoat  the  high  hcaVn  a  brazen  anvil  caft, 

Nkie  nfgfats  afld  d«y«  in  rapid  whirls  woald  kft, 

AadiCKh  theeanhthe  tenth,  whence  ftrongly 

horl*d. 
The  fame  the  paffage  to  th*  infernal  world, 
To  TaR*ni ;  which,  a  hrasen  elofure  bonndf, 
And  whait  black  cfltrance  threefold  night  for* 


With  earth  Aj  r%(k  foundations  cover'd  o*er ;  1040 
And  there  the  ocean**  endlefs  fountains  mar  : 
jydbod-coopeUing  Jove  the  Titans  fell, 
Aad  there  in  thick,  in  horrid  darknefs  dwell : 
They  lie  coafia'd,  unable  thence  to  pafs, 
The  waB  and  gates  by  Neptune  made  of  brafs; 
Jo«c*a  trafty  guards,  Oyges  and  Cottus,  ftand 
There,  and  with  Briarens  the  pais  command. 
The  cMraace  there,  and  the  laft  ifanits,  lie 
Of  earth,  the  barren  main,  the  ilarry  iky, 
And  Tart'ms,  there  of  all  the  fountains  rife,  I05« 
A  (ight  deteftcd  hy  immortal  eyes : 
A  wi^^y  chalim,  horror  and  dsoknefs  here  $ 
And  ham  the  |irate«  the  journey  of  a  year ; 
Here  Aoms  in  hoarfe,  in  fri^tfol  murmurs  play, 
Theieat  of  Ksght,  where  mifts  exclude  the  day. 
Bcfere  Che  grate  the  fon  of  Japhet  ibnds, 
Nnr  frcm  the  ikies  retraAs  his  head  or  hands ; 
Where  nig^  and  day  their  courfe  alternate  lead; 
Where  both  their  entrance  make  and  both  recede, 
Bath  wait  the  feelfon  to  dired  their  way,    io6o 
Aod  %fend«  fnecclliTe,  o'er  the  earth  their  fway  : 
Thtt  dkoerathe  eyes  of  mortals  with  her  light ; 
The  faarhioffcr  of  Sleep  pernicious  Night  : 
Aai  here  the  Ions  of  Night  their  manfion  keep, 
Mdcitsei,  Death  and  his  brother  Sleep; 
Vham,  from  the  dawn  to  the  decline  of  day, 
The  iba  beholds  not  with  hif  piercing  ray  : 
One  o'er  the  hmd  extends,  and  o'er  the  feas, 
Aad  lolls  the  weary'd  mind  of  man  to  eafe  ; 
That  ifon-hcarted,  and  of  cruel  foul.  I070 

Braxeo  hit  hreall,  nor  can  he  brook  eontrool, 
To  whom,  nod  sie*er  return,  all  mortals  go, 
Aodoveti  to  immorul  gods  a  foe. 
rwemuft  di'  ioferaal  palaces  are  feen 
Of  Plato,  aad  Perfephone  his  qneen  ; 
A  horrid  dog,  and  grim,  conchM  on  the  floor. 
Guards, with  malidons  art, the  itmndiog  door; 
Ob  each,  who  in  the  entrance  firft  appears. 
He  lawniog  wags  his  tail,  aad  cocks  his  ears : 
U  aay  ftriTe  to  meafure  back  the  way,         1080 
Their  ftepa  he  watches,  and  devours  his  prey. 
Hcte  Styx,  a  goddeis,  vrhom  inunortals  hate, 
'I  he  SHUbom  fair  of  Ocean,  keeps  her  (late ; 
FvMi  gods  remote  her  iiiver  columns  rife, 
K««<'d  with  large  rocfct  bee  dome  that  fronts  the 


Here,  crols  the  main,  fwift-footed  Iris  briagt 
A  BaeiTage  feldom  from  the  king  of  kings ; 
But  when  among  the  gods  contention  i^reads. 
And  in  debate  divides  immortal  heads. 
From  Jove  the  goddefs  wings  her  rapid  flight  X09O 
To  the  fam*d  river,  and  the  feat  o£  Night, 
Thence  in  a  golden  vafe  the  water  bears. 
By  whofecool  ftreams  eachpow'r  immortal  fweanu 
Styx  from  a  facred  fount  her  courfe  derives. 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  her  pafiage  drives; 
From  a  ilupendous  rock  defcend  her  waves, 
And  the  black  realms  of  Night  her  current  kvett 
Could  any  her  capacious  channels  drain, 
TheyM  prove  a  tenth  of  all  the  fpacioos  main ; 
Nine  parts  in  maaes  clear  as  lilver  glide         1 109 
Along  the  earth,  or  join  ttie  ocean's  tide  ; 
The  other  from  the  rock  in  billows  rolls. 
Source  of  reisfortone  to  immorul  fouls. 
Who  with  falfe  oaths  difgrace  th*  Olympian  bow'ni 
Incur  the  puniihment  of  heav'nly  powers: 
rhe  perjur'd  god,  as  in  the  arms  of  death. 
Lethargic  lies,  nor  feems  to  draw  his  breath; 
Nor  him  the  ne^ar  and  ambrolia  cheer, 
While  the  fun  goes  his  j^^urney  of  a  year; 
Nor  with  Che  lethargy  concludes  his  pain,      XXXO 
But  complicated  woes  behind  remain  : 
Nine  tedious  years  he  muil  an  exile  rove. 
Nor  join  the  council,  nor  the  feafts  of  Jove  ; 
The  banSih'd  god  back  in  the  tenth  they  call 
To  heav'nly  banquets  and  th*  Olympian  hail : 
The  honours  fuch  the  gods  on  Styx  bellow, 
Whofe  living  ilrcaoM  through  rugged  channelt 

flow. 
Where  the  beginning,  and  lafl  limits  lie 
Of  cftrth,  the  barren  m4in,  the  ftarry  iky. 
And  Tart'ras}  where  of  all  the  fountains  rife;  119m 
A  fight  detefled  by  immortal  eyes. 
Th*  inhabitants  through  braxen  portals  pxCs, 
Over  a  threihold  of  e'erlailing  brais, 
The  growth  fpontaneous,  and  foundations  deep  { 
And  here  th^  allies  of  Jove  their  captives  keep. 
The  Titans,  who  to  utter  darknefs  fell,    ' 
And  in  the  fartheil  parts  of  Chaos  dwell. 
Jove  grateful  gave  to  his  auxiliar  train, 
Cottus  and  Oyges,  manlions  in  the  main  ; 
To  Briareus,  for  his  fuperior  might  XIJ* 

Exerted  fiercely  in  the  dreadful  nght; 
Neptune  who  ihakesthe  earth,  his  daughter  gavtt 
Cymopolia,  to  reward  the  hraye. 

When  the  great  viilor  god,  almighty  Jove, 
The  Titans  from  celeftial  r^ons  drove. 
Wide  Earth  Typhoeus  bore,  with  Tart'ms  join'd. 
Her  youoged  bom,  and  bluft'ring  as  the  wind ; 
Fit  for  moib  arduous  works  his  brawny  hands, 
On  feet  as  durable  as  gods  he  ilands  ;  tJ$g 

From  heads  of  ferpents  hifs  and  hundred  tongues^ 
And  lick  his  horrid  jaws,  uotir'd  his  lunn ; 
From  his  dire  hundred  heads  his  eye-balls  flare. 
And  fire-like,  dreadful  to  beholders  glare  ; 
Terrific  from  his  hundred  mouths  to  hear, 
Voices  of ev*ry  kind  torment  the  ear; 
His  tttt*rance  founds  like  gods  in  council  full  • 
And  now  he  bcUoWs  like  the  lordly  bull : 

I  And  now  he  roars  like  the  flern  beaft  that  reigfti 
King  of  the  woods,  and  terror  of-thefUiaa; 
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And  now,  furprlfing  to  be  heard,  he  yc]p\    1150 
J. ike,  from  hU  cv'ry  voice,  the  lions  whelps  ; 
And  now,  fo  loud  a  noife  the  nioiider  makes, 
The  lofticft  niouniain  from  its  bafis  fhakcs  : 
And  now  Typhccus  had  pcrplcx*d  the  day, 
And  over  men  and  pods  ufurp'd  the  fway. 
Had  not  the  pow'iful  monarch  of  the  flcics, 
Of  raoB  and  godj  the  lire,  great  Jove  the  wife, 
Aj^ainll  the  foe  Iiis  horrilt  vengcuncc  hurl'd. 
Which  blaz'd  and  thuiider'd  tlirough  th*  ethereal 

world;  1 159 

Throujjh  land  and  main  the  bolts  red  hiiling;  fell. 
And  through  old  Ocean  roach'd  rhc  g:ate»  of  Hell. 
'I'h*  almighty  rifing  nidde  Olympus  Ufd, 
And  the  Lsrth  groan*d  beneath  the  vengeful  g;od. 
Hoarfc   through  the   cerulc  main    the    thunder 

roll'd, 
Througli    which  the  light'nlng   flew,  both   un- 

controul'd  ; 
rire  caiijijht  tiic  winds  which  on  their  wings  they  "J 

bore,  [roar,  ( 

Fierce  flame  the  earth  and  heav'n,  the  Teas  loud  f 
And  beat  with  burning  wavcsthc  burning  fliorciJ 
The  tumult  of  the  gods  was  heard  afar: 
How  hard  to  lay  this  hurricane  of  war!         1 1 70 
The  god  who  o'er  the  dead  infernal  reig^ns. 
E'en  Pluto,  tccmbled  in  his  dark  domains  ; 
Dire  horror  feiz'd  the  rebel  Titan  band, 
In  Tartarus  who  round  their  Saturn  ftand : 
But  Jove  at  lafl  colle<5led  all  his  might, 
With  light'ning  arm'd,  and  thunder  for  the  fight. 
With  ftridea  majeftic  from  Olympus  ftrode  ; 
What  pow'r  is  able  now  to  face  the  god ! 
The  flafli  obedient  executes  his  ire ; 
The  giant  blazes  with  vindidlivc  fire  ;  XI 80 

From  cv*ry  head  a  diff'rcnt  flame  af^ends; 
The  monftcr  bellows,  and  Olympus  bends  : 
The  god  repeats  his  blows,  beneath  each  wound 
All  maim*d  the  giant  fall?,  and  groans  the  ground, 
Fierce  flafli  the  lightnings  from  the  hands  of  Jove, 
The  mountains  burn,  and  crackle?  cv*ry  grove. 
The  nuked  earth  floats  from  her  inmod  caves, 
As  from  the  furnace  run  metallic  waves ; 
U;idtr  the  caverns  of  thefacied  ground,  I189 

Where  Vulcan  works,  and  reftlels  anvils  found, 
Beneath  the  hand  divine  the  iron  grows 
Dadile,  and  liquid  from  the  furnace  flows; 
So  the  earth  melted  :  and  the  giant  fell, 
Plung'd  by  the  arms  of  mighty  Jove  to  heU. 

Typhocus  bore  the  rapid  wintU  which  fly 
With  tcmpcllt  wing'd,aud  darken  all  the  flcy; 
But  from  the  bounteous  gojs  derive  their  birth 
The  gales  which  breathe  frugiferous  to  earth, 
The  ibuth,  the  north,  and  the  fvvift  wcftern  wind 
Which  overblow  to  profit  human  kind  ;     •  1 200 
Thofe  from  Typhocus  fprung,  an  ufelef*  train, 
Ti>meD  pernicious,  blul^er  o'er  tiie  main; 
With  thick  and  fable  clouds  they  veil  the  deep, 
And  now  deftrudivc  crofu  the  ocean  fwecp; 
The  mariner  with  dread  beholds  from  far 
The  gathering  LlormB,and  elemental  war  ; 
His  bark  the  furious  blafl  and  billows  read ; 
The  furges  rife,  and  catarad?lcfcend  ; 
Above,  beneath,  he  bears  the  temped  roar ; 
l^ow  iiokftche  YC0el,and  he  fcar»  no  mocc  :  12x0 
5 


And  remedy  to  this  they  none  can  filift, 
Who  are  refolved  i©  tr.uic  by  fca  and  vvlncf. 
On  land  in  whirlwinds,  or  unkindly  fliowV?, 
They  blaft  the  lovely. fruits  and  blooming  flovv'r*; 
O'er  fea  and  land  the  blufl'ring  tyrants  rcii^u. 
And  make  of  earth-born  men  the  labours  vhiii. 

And  now  the  gods,  who  fought  for  endlcfi  fame. 
The  god  of  M,o6n  almighty  Jove  proclaim. 
As  Harth  advis'd  :  nor  reigns  Olympian  Jove 
Insjrate  to  them  who  with  the  Titans  ftrove  ;  1 229 
On  thofe  wha  war'd  beneath  his  wide  command 
He  honours  heaps  with  an  impartial  hand. 

And  now  the  king  of  gods,  Jove,  Metis  led. 
The  wifeft  fair  one,  to  the  ^eniul  bed; 
Who  with  the  bluc-ey'd  virgin  fruitful  proves, 
Minerva,  pledge  of  their  cclcftial  lovc^ ; 
The  fire,  from  what  kmd  earth  and  heav*i3  re- 

veal'd, 
Artful  the  matron  in  himfelf  conceal'd  ; 
From  her  it  was  decreed  a  race  ftiould  rife 
That  would  ufurp  the  kingdom  of  the  fKies  :  I%^m 
And  firft  the  virgin  with  her  azure  eyes, 
Hcjual  in  flrcriijth,  and  as  her  father  wife, 
U  born,  the  offspring  of  th'  almighty 'sbrain  ; 
And  Metis  by  the  god  conceiv'd  again, 
A  fon  decreed  to  reign  o'er  heav'n  and  earth. 
Had  not  the  fire  deftroy'd  the  mighty  birth  : 
He  made  the  goddcfsin  himfelf  refide, 
Jo  be  in  cv'iy  ad  th' eternal  guide. 

The  Hours  to  Jove  did  lovely  Thcmii  bear, 
Eunomie,  Dice,  and  Irene  fair ;  1240 

O'er  human  bbours  they  the  pow'r.  pofTcfs, 
With  fcafons  kmd  the  fruits  of  earth  to  blefs: 
She  by  the  thund'ring  god  conceiv'd  again. 
And  fufitr'd  fur  the  fates,  the  rending  pain, 
Clotho  and  Lachcfi«  to  whom  we  owe, 
With  Airopos,  our  fliares  of  joy  or  woe ; 
This  honour  they  receiv'd  from  Jove  the  wife. 
The  mighty  fire,  the  ruler  of  the  flcies. 

hurynomc,  from  ocean  fprung,  to  Jove 
The  beauteous  graces  bore  infpiringiove,      I25# 
Aglaia,  and  Euphrofync  the  fair. 
And  thou  Thalia  of  a  graceful  air; 
From  the  bright  eyes  of  thcfefuch  charmt  proceed 
As  make  the  hearts  of  all  beholders  bleed. 

He  Ceres  next,  a  bounteous  goddefs  led 
To  tallc  the  plcalures  of  the  genial  bed  ; 
To  him  fair-arm'd  Pcrfephonc  flic  bore, 
Whom  Pluto  ravilh'd  from  her  native  (hore  : 
The  mournful  dame  he  of  her  child  bereft. 
But  the  wife  fire  aflented  to  the  theft.  I26» 

Mnemofync  his  bread  with  love  inf^nres, 
The  fair  tref*'d  objcil  of  the  god's  dtfires ; 
Of  whom  the  mufcs,  tuneful  nine,  arc  born, 
Whofe  brows  rich  diadems  of  gold  adorn ; 
To  them  uninterrupted  joys  belong, 
i'hcm  the  gay  feafl  delights,  and  facred  fong, 

Latona  bore,  the  fruits  of  Jove  s  embrace. 
The  lovelieft  ofl'springs  of  ih'  ethereal  race  ; 
She  for  Apollo  felt  the  child-bed  throw  ;  • 
And  Artemis  for  thee  who  twang  the  bow.  1273 

Lafl  Juno  fills  th*  almighty  monarch's  arms, 
A  blooming  confort,  and  replete  with  charms ; 
From  her  Lucina,  Mars,  and  Hebe,  fpring  ; 
rheir  fire  pf  godt  the  god,of  kin^s  the  king. 
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Miaerva,  godJefs  of  the  marckl  trato,    [brain  i 
Whom  wan  delight,  fpning  from  th*  almighty*! 
Thectv^rend  danae,  ODconqaerable  maid, 
The  batde  rouCc;  uf  no  power  afraid. 

]vio,  proud  goddefa,  with  her  confort  ftrore.^ 
Aad  {boo  cooceiT*d  without  the  joys  of  lore :    > 
Thee  fce  produc'd  without  the  aid  of  Jove,  I  »8l ) 
ViicxB,  who  far  in  ev*ry  art  excel 
The  god*  who  in  crlefiial  manlions  dveH. 

To  NieptBoe  beaatcous  Amphitrite  bore 
Tritoo,  dread  god,  who  make*  the  fui^i  roar ; 
Who  dtrelb  in  feats  of  gold  beneath  the  main, 
Where  Neptune  and  fair  Amphitrite  reign. 
To  Man,  who  pierces  with  his  fpear  the  fhteld, 
Toxv  aodlbar  did  Cytherea  yield ; 
Diit  Wadien,  who  in  war  diforder  fpread,    1390 
Break  dkc  tUck  phalanx,  and  increafe  the  dead ; 
They  wait  in  ev'ry,  a^  their  father**  call, 
^  whde  Arang  hand  the  proudeft  cities  fall : 
tiaroHmi,  fpning  from  that  immortal  bed, 
Vm  to  the  Iccne  of  k»Te  by  Cadroai  lod. 
Maia,  of  Atlaa  born,  and  mighty  Jove, 
Joa  in  cbe  facred  bands  of  mutual  love  : 
From  wham  bchokl  the  glorious  Hermes  rife, 
A  god  renowned,  the  herald  of  the  flues. 

Cadnraa  Simile,  amoral  dame,  1 3*0 

Gaw  ID  ch*  almighty's  love  a  child  of  fame, 
Bscchas,  firoos  whcun  our  cheerful  fpiriu  flow, 
llatbcr  and  Ion  alike  immortal  now. 
The  nighty  Hcrcales  Alcmena  bore 
Tsthe  great  god  who  makes  the  thunder  roar. 

Une  Vukaa  made  Aglaia  fair  his  bride, 
Tkt  yaaagcft  grace,  and  in  hex  blooming  pride. 

Ibfrtos,  conljpicttous  with  his  golden  hair, 
Tlee  Ariadne  weds,  a  beauteoas  fair, 
Fnm  Minoa  fprung,  whom  mighty  Jove  the  fage 
Aflowa  to  charm  her  lord  exempt  from  age.  1311 

Gfeat  Hercolei,  who  with  misfortimes  ftrove 
Lsag,  is  rewarded  with  a  virtnoas  love, 
Hshe,  the  dasghtcr  of  the  thund'rtng  god, 
if  his  fair  coofort  Joao  golden  fhod : 
tVncc  happy  he  iafe  from  his  toils  to  rife, 
Afld  ever  yn«ng  a  god  to  grace  the  Ikies ! 

IfWB  the  hr^t  fon,  and  thee,  Perfcis,  fpring 
fan*d  offsprings,  Circe,  and  .£e|es  king. 

JEctcs  thee,  beauteous  Idya,  led,  1310 

Di^bicr'of  Ocean,  to  the  genial  bed ;  [crowoM ; 
Aad  with  th*  applaufe  of  heaven  your  loves  were 
fnm  whom  Medea  fprung,  a  fair  renown*d. 

All  hail  Olympian  maids,  harmonious  nine, 
^mliini  of  iBgis-beai ing  Jove  divine, 
Fsifikc  the  land,  forfake  the  briny  main, 
TW  god  and  goddefles,  celeiUal  train  ; 
TcMaies,  each  immortal  fair  record 
Vhs  deign'd  to  revel  with  a  mortal  lord, 
h  whole  iUalbioas  offsprings  all  might  trace 
The  gbrioos  likends  9f  «  godlike  race.  133 1 

]ttm,  an  hero  thro%h  the  world  renown'd, 
Was  widk  the  joyons  love  of  Ceres  crown*d ; 
Their  joys  chey  aAed  in  a  fertile  foil  [toil ; 

Of  CwDe,  which  thrice  had  bore  the  ploughinan*s 
Of  dMB  WW  Ffattos  bom,  who  fpreads  his  hand, 
.T)ii|trfuig  wealth  o'er  all  the  fea  and  land ; 
Ifam  the  flua  who  hi  his  favour  lives, 
Indies  to  him,  and  vU  their  joys  he  giTei.    1339 
TaA>f.V. 
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Cadmus  Harmonia  lov*d  the  fair  snd  youngs 
A  fruitful  dame  from  golden  Venus  fprung; 
Ino  and  Simile,  Agave  fair,  • 

And  thee,  Autonoi,  thy  lover's  care, 
(Young  Ariftaeus  with  his  comely  hair), 
She  bore ;  and  Polydore  completes  the  race. 
Born  in  the  walls  of  Thebes  a  (lately  place. 

The  brave  Chryfaor  thee,  Cailiroe  led 
Daughter  of  Ocean  to  the  genial  bed ; 
Whence  Oeryon  fprung  fierce  with  his  triple  j 

head;  ' 
Whom  Hercules  hud  breathlefi  on  the  ground. 
In  Erythia  which  the  waves  furround ;  13 5 K 

By  his  ftrong  arm  the  mighty  giant  flain. 
The  horo  drove  his  oaen  crofs  the  main. 

Two  royal  fons  were  to  Tithonus  born. 
Of  thee,  Aurora,  goddefs  of  the 'morn ; 
Hemathion  from  whom  and  Memnon  fpring, 
Known  by  his  brazen  helm  was  Ethiop's  king. 

Pregnant  by  Cephalns  the  goddeft  proves, 
A  fon  of  high  renown  rewards  their  loves ; 
In  form  like  the  poffeffors  of  the  ikies,  jC^^ 

Great  Phacthon,  whom  with  defiring  eyes 
Fair  Aphrodite  views :  in  blooming  dsys 
She  to  her  facred  fane  the  youth  conveys ; 
Inhabitant  divine  he  there  remain'd, 
His  ta(k  noduraal  hy  the  feir  ordainM. 

When  Peleis,  haughty  prince  of  wide  command. 
Of  much  th*  atchiever  with  an  itopious  hand, 
Succefs  attending  his  injurious  mind. 
Gave  the  fweird  fails  to  fly  before  the  wind, 
.£fooides,  fuch  gods  were  thy  decrees,         f  379 
The  daughter  of  ^etes  crofs  the  feas 
Rap^d  from  her  fire  ;  the  hero  much  eadur'd 
Ere  in  his  vcffel  he  the  fair  fecur*d ; 
Her  to  folcus  in  her  youthful  pride 
He  bore,  and  there  poffcfs'd  the^charming  bride ; 
To  Jafoo,  her  cfpoos'd,  the  lovely  dame 
Medeus  yields,  pledge  of  the  monarch's  flame ; 
Whom  Chiron  artful  by  his  precepts  (Vray*d : 
Thus  was  the  will  of  mighty  Jove  obey*d« 

The  Nereid  Pfamatfae  did  Phocus  b^      S3ta 
To  .£acu«,  herfelf  excelling  lair. 

To  Peleus  Thetis,  filver.footed  daae, 
Achilles  horein  war  a  mighty  name. 

Fair  Cytherea,  ever  flufli'd  with  charms, 
Reiign*d  them,  to  a  mortal  hero's  arms : 
To  thee,  Anchiles,  the  celefii^  bride 
JfJtttM  hore  high  in  the  fludes  of  Ide. 
'  Circe,  the  daughter  of  the  fun,  incUn'd 
To  thee,  Ulyffes,  of  a  patient  mind ; 
Hence  Agrius  fprung,  and  Hence  Latinns  came, 
A  valiant  hero,  and  a  fpotlefs  name.  139^ 

The  facred  ifles  were  by  the  brothers  fway*d ; 
And  them  the  Ty^henef,  men  renown'd,  obey'd. 

Calypfo  with  the  fage  indulg'd  her  flame ; 
From  them  Naufithous  and  Naufinous  came. 

Thus  each  immortal  fair  the  nine  record 
Who  deign'd  to  revel  with  a  mortal  lord; 
In  whofe  illuftrious  ofisprings  all  might  trace 
The  glorious  likeaefs  of  a  godlftc  race : 
And  now,  Olympian  maids,  harmonious  nine. 
Daughters  of  i£gis-bearing  Jove  divine,         1401 
In  lafting  fong  the  mortal  dames  rehearfe ; 
Let  the  bright  bcUes  of  earth  adorn  the  ferfe. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  THEOGONY. 


,Vcr.  I.  I  (hall  refer  the  readier  to  what  I  hav<? 
faid  in  the  frcond  and  f«mnh  fcdious  of  my  DA- 
cf  urfe  on  the  writinus  <  f  Hcfiod,  concerning  the 
gcniHncocfi  of  the  beginninf^  of  this  poenif  and 
tile  explanation  of  the  Thengony.  Our  author 
here  takei  an  ocraGon  to  celebrate  the  oificcs  and 
)>ower  of  the  mufcs,aiid  to  give  a  (bore  repetition 
of  the  greater  dcitiea.  To  what  end  i>  thjs  yrT^iul 
affcmbly  of  divine<perli9QaKe»  introduced  ?  To  in- 
fpire  the  poet  with  tl.aui;}it«  fuiuble  to  tlie  divini- 
ty of  their  charaders;  and  by  raifing  hix  inuj^mA- 
tion  to  ftich  A  height,  a«  to  believe  they  |  rehdc 
over  hisbbourf,  he  he£ome«rlieainanuetfris  oi  tht 
gpd#«  The  tnurcs^fayi  the  Earl  of  iihafttfbury,  in 
hi?  letter  couccrnin^j  cnthufiafm,  wtrc  f*)  many 
divine  pcrfons  in  the  heathen  creed.  I'hc  fanie 
noble  wrirer  has  in  that  diiLourfc  elegantly  (bow- 
ed ilie  neceiHty  and  beauty  of  enthufiafm  in  poetry. 

Ver.  1.  A  mountain  in  £<cotia,  fo  called  from 
the  Phopniciao  word,  IhalU,  or  bbai'thn^  which  fig. 
uiiies  a  high  mountain.  Bocbart,  in  bit  Chan, 
book  i.  chap.  i6,  (hows  that  Bcotia  wa»  full  of 
Phoenician  names  and  colonic*.  L*  CUrc,  Paufa- 
niat,  in  hi«  Bisotics,  lays  Helicoo  cscclls  all  the 
nioQntaint  in  Greece,  in  the  abundance  and  virtues 
of  the  trcM  which  grow  on  it :  he  like  wife  tells  Uft 
it  produces  no  letiferotii  herb*  or  roots. 

Ver.  5.  Gr^viui  and  Le  Clerc  both  agree  in 
this  reading,  and  derive  imiW  from  •»%•:  «»,  having 
the  diiflcy  colour  of  iron  ;  they  likewilie  bring  in* 
ftarccs  from  Homer,  and  other  poets,  of  the  fame 
word  being  ufed  to  the  fea,  rivers  and  fountains ; 
by  which  epithet,  fay  they,  they  cxprelTcd  the 
dc^:h  and  plenty  of  the  water. 

Ver.  8.  Pauranias,  and  Tsetses  after  him,  reads 
it  Ttrmtjfui ;  but  this  may  proceed  from  their  ig- 
norance of  the  radix,  which,  fay*  Le  Clcrc.  i*  the 
Phoenician  Word  ^hetf-mafa  •  the  intrrpretatii>n  of 
which  is  a  pure  fouutain.  The  livcr  i»  at  the  fopt 
of  Helicon. 

Ver.  9.  The  Phoenician  word,  (ays  Bochart,  Is 
ha^bigrati%  which  fignifies  (he  eruption  of  a  foun- 
tam  :  the  W(,rd, being  corrupted  into  Hifparctn^ 
gave  rife  to  tbe  lluiy  of  the  fountain  of  the  horfe. 
L«  CUrc, 

Ver.  jc.  The  Ph(snIcian«rordis^Z^/-OTi/4«,fwect 
water.     L*  Cine 

Ver.  12.  1  he  hiflorlcal  and  phyCcal  interpre. 
tation  of  the  dclt.'cs  here  mcorioocd.  I  (hall  defer 
til'  I  come  to  thtm  in  the  courfc  of  the  '(  hcogtiry. 

Ver.  aa.  Some  tranflitc  this  paCfrfge/u^Mi  d^v/rV, 
and  Le  Cleic  ihocfc*  LUnJit :  I  would  corrrd 
them,  and  have  it  archcil  or  beniiirg.  Tzcries 
cnrircly  i4>tuf»  niy  inrcyiclition  of  iX«««.A.i^*«^v, 
i)C'bro\»«  *rchrd  into  a  iirtlc.  a  mt-taj  h<  r  (;ikcn, 
'-'y*  he.  M  7»»  rr;  -^3»/.¥  <^.«4«',  from  ihccurliig 
01  Uic  \iuc. 


Ver.  33.  This  extravagance  in  our  poet  has  bec^ 
the  fubjcd  of  f-tirc  to  (i-nic ;  bat  Lucian  hi«  been 
the  moil  fevcre  in  hi«  dialogue  betwixt  himfelf  and 
Hcfiod.  Ovid  ha«  an  aliufton  to  this  palfdgve  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Art  of  Love;  which  JJrydcA  has 
tliustranfl^tcd: 

Nor  Clio,  nor  her  Gflerf.  have  I  feeif. 

As  Hefiod  faw  thcoa  in  the  Ihady  green. 

This  flight,  however  txtravagant  it  may  leetn 
to  fomc,  certainly  add«  a  grace  to  the  porm ;  and 
whoever  €0"!fulis  the  iHfieteenth  «Hle  of  th«  fccood 
h»  ok,  and  the  fourth  of  the  third  book  of  Horace, 
will  find  this  fort  of  enthufiafm  carried  to  a  great 
hci^rht. 

Ver.  46.  The  poet  here,  from  the  moath  of  dw 
mufc,  prepares  the  reader  for  what  he  is  to  rtpc^. 
Though  he  propofcsto  give  an  htftorical  sodpliy- 
(kal  relation  of  the  generation  of  the  gods,  ac- 
cording to  tke  received  opinion,  yet  fuppliesfrMn 
invention  are  oeceiTary  to  make  the  work  agree- 
ab!''  a-,  a  poem. 

Ver.  jO.  Lt  Clerc  h.is  a  long  note  on  this  Tptfe, 
from  Claud.  S«lmarius,  proving  the  rhapfodiOs  to 
be  fo  called  mw  rv  ^cC^,  from  fiixgiog  witk  a 
bough  io  their  hancU,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
poets ;  which  bough  was  of  laurt:!  t  but  why  of 
laurel  before  any  other  I  The  Scholiaft  Tsetses 
gave  two  very  good  reafons:  firft,  faya  he,  »hc 
poet  makes  the  fceptre,  which  he  received  fromibc 
muies  of  laurel,  becaufe  HcHcuo,  the  pWce  en 
which  they  pefented  k,  abounds  with  that  tree  ; 
fccondly,  at  the  laurel  is  ever  green,  it  \%  the  moft 
proper  emblem  of  work«  of  gcoias,  which  never 
lade. 

Ver.  59.  £zaaiy  the  fame  is  the  flifrht  in  the 
fourth  ode  of  the  third  book  of  Horace  : 

——an  me  ludit  amabilis 
Infania  \  Audirc  et  v:dcor  pica 
Errare  per  lucos,  amori:x 
Quo^et  aqux  fubeunt,  et  aurz  ! 

The  ftnfc  of  which,  in  lkort>  is  this?  **  An  I 
••  agreeably  deluded,  while  I  fecm  to  wander 
"  through  poetic  fceae* !"     And  again, 

Q^'o  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 

Pienum  !  Qbx  in  ccmoia,  aut  quoi,  agor.  In 
fpccu«, 

Velox  mcnte  novl !  Lib.  3.  Od.  %$, 

It  is  worth  obftrving,  that  tbe  be(l  poets  arc  ge- 
nerally mi  ft  pct-tual  in  their  invocatioiu,  or  la 
I'thcr  I  »'ts  Avhnc  a  deity  is  intri^lucrd;  fcr  then 
they  irtm  to  tc  overpowered  with  the infpirat ton  ; 
but  here  the  fine  imagination,  and  exalted  gcmtis, 
are  moft  required,  that  while  fancy  takea  her  ful4 
(tieich  in  fiaicn,  it  nsay  fecm  the  real  ••  nuniiiua 
"  -fUatus.''  ^^ 
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Y<T.  4S«  Lc  Clere  ]a«3icioufl7  G4>r«rye«,  that  the 
poets  freqaeiitly  make  inaoimate  beings  afre6ted, 
or  with  }oy  or  gri^f,  when  there  t«  reafon  for  ci« 
tker,that  it  mmffhe  laM,  even  Miapimate  beings 
we  fB0«e4.     This,  I  think,  is  a  bdldncfs  fcldom 

prafbTcd  b«t  by  the  bed  poets,  and  moft  freqarat. 

ly  amoi^  the  andenu.     We  find  it  with  Zb  much 

AKcrCr  as  any  where  in  the  poetical  parts  of  the 

Old  T^aaent. 

••  TTie  vdties  (hall  fland  fo  thick  with  corn  that 
"  tbef  ihall  laogh  and  iiog."     PCiIin  Wi.  ver.  14. 


Theognis. 

"  The  wijie  earth  laugh'd,  and  the  deep  foa  re* 
"  jaic'd." 

TShi  ridcnt  zqoora  pontL  Lucrct. 

•*  To  thee  the  waters  of  the  ocean  fmile-** 

I  five  thefe  three  quoutiont  to  (how  as  the  La. 
tin  were  followers  of  the  Creek  poets,  it  it  not 
unlikely  the  Greek  might  izniuce  the  ftyle  q£  the 
caftcTB  srxiter^  in  many  places. 

Ver.  Si.  Mnemo/yne,  the  fame  with  memory, 

is  here  made  a  perlbo,  and  the  mother  of  the  mu- 

fe* ;  which,  with  the  etymology  of  the  word  fiftia, 

^i^icb  Le  Clerc  tells   us,  is,    in   the  Phoenician 

toDne,  frwifiiioefa,  and  the  note  to  the  fir  ft  verfe 

of  the  Woikft  and  Days,  will  let  us  deariy  iniotfae 

poetical  mcaniog  of  the  parenu  and  birthplace  of 

the  Mrafea.  TKe  ftne  critic  derives  the  word  mufe 

from  the  Phsoiciao  word  motfa^  the  feminine  for 

io9€D€*»r.    See^rtber  in  the  Difooufie,  &c. 

U  will  sow  he  proper  t%  inquire  into  the  rea- 
foa  of  the  poet  making  Mnemofyne  emprefst^f 
JSleothcr.  Eleather  is  a  pare  of  Bcoicta,  fo  oalled 
ftom  s  prioee  of  that  name  c  here,  fays  Txetecs, 
the  poet  cfldcavotirB to  add  a  glory  to  hit  country; 
Im  thoagh  the  nsufes  themieives  were  born  on 
Vicha,  it  jBjikea  their  mother  a  Baeotian.  PicHa 
■a  the  aaane  of  a  mooiitain,  and  a  country  lying 
hcoctth  ic  boooded  on  the  oorth  with  Thefiaty, 
asd  on  the  ibvth  with  Macedoa.  Lc  Clerc  de^ 
zivci  ihc  word  hieother  from  the  Phoenician  word 
Kaietfair.  a  high  place  from  which  we  fee  afor 
^,  whsch  word  is  a  compound  of  baJah^  to  afcend, 
aad  thmr,  to  fee  afsr  o£  The  reader  muft  here 
ehferwe^  that  great  part  of  the  art  of  this  poem  de. 
peods  00  the  etymology  of  ihe  wDrds,  and  on  the 
profiDpopeeiaa.  Plutarch,  in  hsa  rQlet  for  ehe  <Ai- 
catioa  of  children,  has  obfisrTod,  that  the  mythofo- 
^fis  have^  judiciouily  made  MoBmofyne  the  mo. 
ihcr  of  the  rasfef ,  intimating  that  traifaiog  fo  much 
cheriftes  learpang  as  the  menKiry. 

Ver.  96.  A  monatain  in  I'hcflaly,  which,  for 
the  cKtraordioary  hdght»  is  often  ufcd'  ibr  hea- 

Ver,  9^  The  god  of  love  and  the  graces  are 
proper  cooipaBioiM  for  the  mules ;  for  tbe  gifts  of 
the  males  are  of  little  value  without  grace  aad 
k«e :  and  at  banquets,  love  and  good  manners, 
which  are  impliod  bf  tbcgraccf.cojnpoie  the  bar. 


Ver.  109.  Le  Clerc  here  raifes  a  difficulty,  an^' 
I  think  without  rrafon ;  he  fays  the  poet  fo  con' 
founds  the  man  Jupiter  with  the  god,  that  ti« 
knows  not  how  to  account  for  it.  The  poet  coul^ 
here  defif^n  00  other  but  the  Supreme  Being;  fir£k 
for  the  honour  of  |K)ctry,  as  appears  from  fome 
following  ycrfes;  and  ftcondly,  becaufe  God  is  the 
fource  of  all  wifdom,  be  is  the  fother  of  the  mu^, 
who  prefide  over  the  prineioal  arts. 

Ver.  119.  The  names  of  the  mufes,  and  their 
dertvatioiis.  Clio»  from  nXti^,  to  celebrate,  to  ren- 
der gloriout.  Melpomene^  from  ^tXvnfAut,  to  ling 
of  warble.  Euterpe  fr<*m  tv  and  4^(r«i,  to  delight 
well.  Terpfichore,  from  rt^rn  10  delight,  and 
X0(9s  a  choir.  Erato,  from  s^av,  to  love.  Thalia, 
from  ^aXfi  banquets,  or  SaAX*»,  to  flour^ib.  Po. 
lymnia,  voX»s  many,  and  u^nf  -a  fong  or  hymn. 
Urania,  from  tutut^f  bcavcQ.  Calliope, from  »aJUr 
beautiful,  and  «^  a  voice.  Our  poet  attributes  no 
particular  art  to  each  nuife ;  but,  actordivg  to 
him,  poetry  is  the  province  of  alj.  Calliope,  in- 
deed, is  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft,  as  preiidipg 
over  the  greater  fort  of  poetry.  See  the  Diicourfe 
on  the  Theology  of  the  ancieats,  &c. 

Ver.  134.  Le  Clerc  tells  us,  from  Dignyi^s 
Halicarnaflbus,  tbatr  at  fir^,  all  the  cities  in  Oreece 
looked  on  their  kings  as  thoir  judgft  to  delccnMie 
all  coQiroverted  points;  and  he  wm  cfteeaed -the 
beft  king  who  was  the  heft  judge,  .«nd  the  Aria|(b 
obfcrver  of  the  laws ;  fur  the  cjsrtaipty  of  (ha»,  we 
need  no  better  authority  ^han  our  own.poet^  ttsd 
particularly  io  his  Woik«  nad.  Dltya:  it  is  wowi^ 
obfcrving  bow  very  careful  he  is  to  infpire  his 
rcaderawith  CtmiaMBta  of  #Hpfa  and  dignify  to- 
wards their  rulers ;.  and  to  ' 
fmr  them,  he  derives  them 
^the  univerfe;  and  from'  t! 
*  mufes ;  ail  which  muft  bt 
pf  rnce  owes  all  his  regal  he 
Supreme  Being,  and  no  lei 
neceffary  to  make  a  good  j 
more  proper  to  what  !  hav 
ces,  ttirlr  office,  and  deri 
than  the  firft  three  verfes 
the  Wifdom  of  Solomon.  ' 
•*  kings,  and  undrrftand ; 
**  t»f  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
*•  the  people,  and  glory  in 
"  tions;  for  power  is  give 
•*•  fbve^eignty  from  the  hig 
**  woHfsi  and  fearch  out  y^Tl^  counicis.' 

Vet*.  156.'  Thi«,^nd  Ae  niAc  following  Verfes, 
arc  hy  {nfnt  attributed  to  Horrler,  among  the  fra^- 
meAts  of  ^that  poet;  where  thd  miflike  lies,  I  caft- 
not  tell;  but  1  (hall  here  take  an.occafion  to  ac- 
comit,  in  general;  for  fcveral  verfes  in  the  Iliad, 
OdyfTfs,  the  Works  and  Day*,  and  the  Thcogoriy, 
being  alike ;  they  arc  either  fuch  a«  where  they 
tnention  the  Pleiades,  Hyades,  and  Orion,  confteL 
lations  which  were  mod  taken  notice  of  by  the 
old  -poets,  and  the  nsrmeft  of  vshich  naturtUy  Hn 
into  an  hexameter  vcrfc ;  or  fuch  as  were  corti- 
moti  Of  provcrbhil  fayingft  of  the  times .  which 
drctmiftances  render  it  very  poffihle  for  divers 
to  hate  wrote  the  fame  lines  without  one  cTcr 
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Icetoi^  the  ww\a  of  the  oiher.  I  am  perfoad^d 
that  all  or  moft  of  the  fimilar  paflagc«  in  thefc 
two  poett  are  of  this  natpre.  I f ,  therefore^ fome  of 
the  old  fchoUafts  and  commentatort  had  thorough- 
ly confidercd  this,  thiey  would  not  have  had  fo  ma- 
ny impertiocncie^  in  their  remarks  as  they  have. 

Ver.  iy%.  I  know  not  how  this  is  to  be  take^ 
hut  pb^^cally ;  if  we  fuppofe  all  things  to  be  the 
offsprings  of  Chaos,  which  are  ^1  natural  beings, 
they  may  properly  be  faid  to  be  nouriihed  by  the 
main,  that  is  by  probfic  humopr.  In  this  fenfe 
Milton,  in  tb((  feventh  bpok  of  his  Paradiie  Loft, 
judicioufly  pibf  the  wofd,  (peaking  of  the  crea- 
^on. 

Over  all  fht  face  of  the  earth 
Main  ocean  dow*d,  not  idle,  but  with  warm 
l^rolific  ^nunour,fo^'ning  all  her  glebe, 
}^ermentxng  the  ereat  mother  tp  conceive. 

Ver.  19a  In  my  interpretation  of  the  gvner»- 
tion  of  the  deities  1  (hall  chiefly  have  regard  to  the 
^yfical  meanings ;  fueh  paflages  as  I  leave  uqob. 
lervedTare  what  any  reader  with  little  trouble  may 
clear  to  himfelf,  aftor  be  has  leen  my  explanations 
pf  the  moift  ooaterial.' 

ThJa  fable,  (ay»Lord  Baeon^ip  hit  Wifdom  of  the 
Ancienb,  fpealong  eif  Heaven, feems  to  contain  an 
enigma  of  the  origin  of  thin^,  not  much  different 
from  the  truth  ofcht  divine  word,  which  tells  u^ 
of  s  deformed  iiiatter  liefore  the  works  of  the  fiy 
'  diyi.  To  chii  eternity  of  cooliifed  matter  Miltoo 
tUndes  in  the  feveoth  book  ef  his  ParadiliB  Lo^. 

Far  in(o  Chaps,  and  the  wprld  imboen, 

Ver.  X9X.  pUto,  in  his  ]?hedo,  iays  the  e|rth 
yn$  the  icat  and  Ipunda^on  of  the  gods,  m^mmnfff 
he  cajls  them,  to  fhow  that  the  go^s  were  once 
preCerved  with  pious  men.  ^tfdf.  This  is  ftrange 
|ihilbf<^pny,  to  imagine  any  beings  to  have  a  begin- 
liinga  and  yet  immutable  apd  immortal  from  their 
£rfl  rife ;  {mt  it  is'apparent  that  the  poct  mahes 
matter  pre^de  all  thmgs,  evep  the  gods.  Quietps 
^iidges  tne  next  verfe  to  be  fuppofititioua. 

Ver.  1 04.  t'arttrus,  or  hell,  is  faid  io  be  brought 
forth  with  ihe  earth,  becaufe  it  is  feigne^  to  ]^  in 
the  mmod  receffes  df  the  earth.  The  word  Tar- 
tarus is  derived 'from  the  phccnician  fanfUtmrg^, 
*the  radix  of  which  is  the  Hebrevr  and  Arabic  te- 
w»th^  which  fignifies,  he  creaud  tropble.  .X#  pkw. 

Verl  196.  Thic  fable  alludes  to,  and  enters  into 
the  cradle  of  nature.  Love  iieems  to  |ie  the . ^pe* 
tite,  or  ftlmuUtio^,'of  the  iifft  matter ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  inulligible,  the  natuxtd  motion  of  the  atom. 

Ver.  ^%f  It  is  rightly  pbfitrved  that  darhnefa 
iirts  over  all  till  the  u]^  was  illumined  by  the  ^un 
and  the  ftars;  Chaos  therefore  brought  forth  d^k* 
iiefs  and  nightJ  ^f^f  -  ^^ere  any  thing  appear- 
ed  all  was  her^  or  #> :«,  darkneis  or  night  s  the 
fime  is  the  account  which  Mofes  gives  us*    ^t 

Ver.  304.  I  believe  the  word  mJn^  doea  not 
mean  the  chief,  or  material,  part  of  the  air,  but 
is  the  fame  with  «<5^i«  fdrcoity.    X#  C/rrf.    $0 


night  and  darkoeb  are  properly  (aid  to  be  the 
parents  of  day  and  ferenity. 

Ver.  ao6.  All  that  the  poet  means,  is,  that  earth 
appeared  before  the  firmaoneM^hich  furrounds  it. 
Similar  to  thia  is  the  defcripcioo  Mikon  gives  of 
the  offsprings  of  earth. 


-God  faid. 


Be  gatherM  now  ye  waters  under  faeav'o. 
Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear, 

lomiediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds.         / 

Letups  now  conCder  the  differedce  betwixt  wi« 
XMyH  or  mtvrt  and  mxtrnft,  which  1  render  the  fea 
and  the  ocean,  and  why  the  fea  is  faid  to  be  from 
earth  only,  and  the  ocean  from  earth  and  heaven. 
That  part  of  the  ocean  is  generally  agreed  to  be 
called  fea  which  takes  a  name  from  any  country  or 
panicular  circumftance ;  the  ocean,  Diodorus  Si« 
culus  tells  us,  in  his  firfl  book,  comprehends,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  ancieou,  all  moifture 
which  nouriflies  the  nniverfc ;  and  Henry  Stephent 
!|ttotes  many  authorities  to  (how  it  was  always  ufed 
in  that  fenfe ;  1  fhall  content  myfclf  with  one  from 
Homer,  and  another  from  Pliny. 

E|  sawif  wsivTk  wlmfiM,  nmt  wmrm  9«JUe#vio, 
%mi  wmws  »fwmi,  Sec 

From  which  are  derived  all  riversy  every  fea,  attd 
all  fountains. 

The  ocean,  f»ys  Pliny,  b  the  recepucle  of  all 
waters,  and  from  whicb  all  waters  flow ;  it  ia  that 
which  feeds  the  clouds  and  the  very  flarsi 

Ver.  114.  Le  Clerc  is  inclined  to  think  that 
theie  names  are  fome  of  real  perfons,  and  fome 
only  poetical,  as  Themis  and  Mnemofyne  wrhim 
arc  joftice  ai^d  memory.  The  lame  critic  might 
have  quoted  Plutarch  to  coontenancethu  opioloos 
who  hames  for  real  perfons  Coeus,  Creus,  Hype- 
rion, and  Japhet :  nor  is  it  vnreafonable  to  believe 
that  the  p6et  deiigned  Ibme  as  perfons ;  for,  with- 
opt  fuch  to  meafure  time,  Saturn,  or  K^«w,  which 
fignifies  time,  wo^  be  introduced  wuh  impro- 
priety. 

The  etymology  of  the  names  of  the  Cyclops  are 
literally  exprelEve  of  their  nature.  The  general 
name  to  all  ia  from  aaisXtfr  a  circle,  apd  «r^  an  eye, 
BroDtea  from  ^imm  thunder ;  5teropes  from  «f«« 
f»n  hrightnela  $  Argca  from  m^yn  white,  fplendld» 
I'wift.  ApoUodorps  varies  from  our  poet  in  one  of 
the  naipes  of  the  Cyclops ;  inflead  of  A^  he  caUa 
him  Am.  It  has  been  often  reoaarkcd  that  Ho- 
mer,  Hefiod,  ApoUodorps,  and  other  mythokigtila, 
frequently  differ  in  names :  I  here  giire  one  in* 
flanee,€rQm  Buny  obfervations  which  1  have  made, 
qf  their  not  differing  in  fenfe  though  in  name;  for 
as  fwift,  or  fplendid,  is  a  proper  epithet  for  light- 
ning ;  mftrn^A  foA,  is  asfignilicant  amune  for  one 
of  the  Cyclops  af  m^yv* 

Cottus,  Gygci,  aiul  Brtareaa.     GrKvina  yiHXt 
have  thcfc  tucc  to  be  ttcii»  and  robhert;  he  I^Ta 
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tfe  Mckoti  Intended,  hj  the  terrxbk  deibipdoo 
Mi  tkar  amaj  beadt  end  hands,  to  ezpreft  their 
noknee,  fiemity,  and  lojirilice.  The  Scholiaft 
Taeoes  Ikje,  tbey  are  taHmlcnt  winds;  which 
fhyfidl  intcrpretadoo  Icems  moft  agreeable  to  me; 
ihejc  beads  aiid  hands  well  expre^  their  rage ; 
Ae7  bang  impriiiMied  by  their  rather  in  the  bow^ 
di «( the  earth,  and  reUcired  by  their  mother  in 
pncdscf  time,  whieh  b  the  meaniog  of  Saturn 
tdeafiag  thens,  ia  all  pertinent  to  the  winds.  I 
tm  aei  iirf  ■fihli'  of  an  obieAkMi  that  amy  be  ftart- 
cd  ia  dm  ciplicacioo,  finoni  the  manner  in  which 
tbey  are  made  part  of  the  war  with  the  gods;  bat 
we  are  ID  confider  that  the  poet  docs  not  confiqie 
hhaffiftodire^  phyfical  troth ;  for  which  rcafon 
be  pccpared  his  readers  for  a  mixtvre  of  fiAion^ 
fcaoa  the  aaondi  of  the  mnfe,  in  the  beginning  of 
rile  poem. 

Let  as  coaK  to  the  eiplanation  of  the  coofpi* 
ficyef  £aRb  and  Satam  againft  Heaven.  Taeetses, 
GaMctti^  4ad  i^e  Clerc,  have  this  coojeAore  like^ 
wife  of  the  children  which  were  confined  by  Heaven 
ia  theiesyJca  o^thc  earth;  they  were  the  com-fruiti 
af  the  earth,  which,  in  time,  fome  perfon  fonnd  to 
be  cf  benefit  Co  bmnan  kind  :  He  difcovered  the 
metal  of  wliidi  he  made  a  ficble  :  the  poilare  of 
I  is  dcfigoed  by  his  left  hand  applied  to  the 
I  o£  his  father,  and  his  liglit  to  the  ioftra- 
Tlie  giants  and  nymphs,  which  are  laid 
mlping  frotn  the  blood  of  Heaven,  are  thofe 
^bs  had  the  advantages  of  the  invention.  The 
wadSke  giants  and  furies  are  wars  and  tumults, 
iphkh  wne  the  cooTeqoeoces  of  plenty  and  Hches. 
Smam  ttoawing  the  members  into  the  fea,  de- 
mata  mfic  with  lioreigo  conntriet. 

Vcaas,  iaya  Liord  Bacon,  is  defigned  to  expreis 
dk  cwcne (i  of  things. 

Heaven  ealled  his  fons  Titans,  from  «w«iM»,  to 
fcvenge  :  bia  prophecy  may  alhide  to  the  diftor- 
bmces  in'  the  world  which  were  the  effcds  of 
fleacf  and  hnnry. 

How  naoolbons  does  this  ftory  (km  io  the  text ! 
Csnsiniy  dw  aothor  mnft  have  fome  phyficaJ 
moaiBg  in  ^ew  \  and  what  more  probable  than 
dekft  arhidh  we  have  oficred?  This  allegorical 
aay  of  vrriting  vrill  ceafe  to  be  a  wonder,  when 
«e  cMfider  the  cnftam  of  the  times,  and  the  love 
Ast  the  aaciems  bore  to  fables;  and  we  mod 
thmk  owleHes  happy  that  we  can'^attkio  foch 
%bt  iato  them  as  we  have,  fiace  we  are  divided 
hf  Inch  ieafgth  of  tiase  from  the  6rft  inventors, 
aa<  feeing  tlie  poetical-  embeliifhrnents  fince  ad- 
W  to  tbean,  have  rendered  them  more  obfcwv ; 
lateff  tlM  I  Ihnll  fpeak  a^re  largely  in  my  dif- 
cmrfe  at  liie  end. 

▼er.  $%$•  The  dSftindion  which  Tsetses  makes 
hsKwiat  Ma^  and  ti^m^  which  I  tranflate  DefUny 
aad  Fme,  ia  thia ;  one  coafirma  the  decree  concern- 
ag  oar  dcadi,  mid  the  other  the  pooilhment  at- 
tad^g  evil  warks^  Le  Clefc  infers,  from  the 
pact  msbJBg  even  the  gods  fubjedl  to  the  Fates, 
that  thn  naft  be  mere  men  which  were  immor^ 
nfined  by  hmnan  adoration ;  but  the  paflage 
vbich  PhKarch,  io  his  inquiry  after  Ood,  quotes 
^fa|Mlte»  Witt  betttrrcMocile  this  t  Fat6»  fays 


he,  is  the  eteroal  reafdn  and  iawimftoted  in  the 
nature  of  every  being.  «* 

Momus  is  called  a  deity,  becaufe  h^animadverts 
on  the  vicen  both  of  men  and  gods ;  but  why  is  he 
called  the  (on  of  Night  ?  Becadfe  cenfure  and  back- 
bitioj^are  generally  fpread  privately,  and  as  in 
the  dark.  Hit  name  is  from  M^um  or  Mum^  the 
Phcenidan  word  for  vice.  JLocian,  ia  his  Afiem* 
bly  of  the  Gods,  makes  Momus  fpeak  thus  of  him- 
fielf  t  **  AH  kobw  me  to  be  free  of  my  tongue,  and 
'*  that  I  conceal  nothing  ill  done :  I  blab  oat  eve^ 
*•  ry  thing,"  «;c    X*  Clerc. 

The  Hcfpcrides  are  nymphs  which  are  laid  to 
watch  the  golden  fruit  in  the  weftem  parts  of  the 
world.  Tsetses  thus  intdrprets  tliis  ftory  :  "tha 
Hefperides  are  the  no^umal  hours  in  which  the 
ftars  are  in  their  Inftre;  by  Hercules  who  is  feign. 
ed  to  have  plucked  the  golden  fruit,  is  meant  the 
fun,  at  whoie  appearance  the  ftars  code  to  fbioe. 

Nemefis  is  called  the  goddefs  of  Revenge,  and  the 
etymology  of  her  name  fpeaks  her  office,  which  it 
from  N^nw,  *'  to  relent.  *  Onr.  poet,  in  his  Works 
and  Days,  ranks  her  with  Modefty. 

Ver.  357.  Nereus,  which  in  the  Phoenician 
tongue  is  aaitfrs,  **  a  river,*'  is  faid  to  be  the  fon  of 
the  Sesa  becanfe  all  rivers  take  their  rife  from 
thence,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  poet.  The 
reafon,  perhaps,  for  which  he  has  this  extraordi- 
nary charader  in  the  TheOfjooy,  is  becaufe  he  was 
efteemed  a  prophetic  deity.    L»  Cltre* 

Thaomas  is  here  made  the  fon  of  the  Sea  and 
Earth,  and  the  father  of  Iris :  JUe  Clerc  fays  he  ia 
thus  allied  to  the  Sea  and  Iris;  he  is  the  deity  that 
preftdes  over  clouds  and  vapours,  which  arifefrom 
the  fea  and  the  earth,  and  caofe  Iris,  or  the  rain* 
bow.  He  is  called  Thaumas,  from  BtufM^,  **  te 
**  wonder  at,  or  admire/*  or  from  the  Pheenician 
word  of  the  fame  fignificaijon.  thamMh^  becaufe  all 
meteors  excite  wonder  or  admiration. 

Phorcys,  fays  Le  Clerc,  feems  to  have  been  (Mid 
who  employed  himfi:lf  in  navigation ;  but  his  de- 
rivation  of  the  word  is  too  frr  fetched  from  the 
Syrian  fbrak,  **  he  departed,  or  travelled."  The 
fame  critic  is  forprifed,  and,  indeed,  not  without 
reafon,  that  Ceto  fhould  be  called  fair,  and  have 
fuch  horrid  children;  he  derives  her  name  from 
kmu,  **  to  be  contentions,  to  lothe.** 

fiurybia  is  from  ts^,  "  wide,**  aftd  /lb«,  «*  force/' 
one  of  exteniive  power* 

Ver.  367.  Tsetses  thinks  the  poet,  by  the  naa^ 
of  the  Nereids,  defigned  to  exprefs  fevenl  paru 
and  qualities  of  the  fea  $  but  Le  Clerc  believes 
them  only  the  arbitrary  invention  of  the  poets. 
Spenfer,  in  the  eleventh  canto  of  the  fourth  boolT 
of  his  Faerj  Qucene,  has  introduced  a  beautiful  af^ 
femblage  of  the  Nereids,  and  other  fea  and  river* 
deities,  at  the  marriage  of  Thames  and  Medway  8 
and  he  has  imitated  and  paraphrafed  many  verfea 
together  out  of  our  poet,  and  tranflated  man^^ 
more ;  and  moft,  in  my  judgment,  fuperiar  to  the 
Oreek ;  whofe  manner  of  imitating  the  ancicou 
will  appear  by  a  quotation  of  one  ftansa. 

And  af^  thefe  the  fea-oymphs  marched  all, 
All  goodly  damHeky  dcck*d  with  long  gxaep  ka^i 
9iii 
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Whom  of  their  fire  Ng-eidca  men  ct\\, 

AU  which  the  Ocean'ti  daughter  to  him  hire, 
'  The  gpay-«y'd  Doris ;  ali  which  fifty  arc; 

AU  which  ihe  there  on  her  attending  had ; 
Swift  Proto,  mild  bucrate,  Thetii  fair. 

Soft  Spio»  fweet  Eudore,  Sao  fad, 

Light  Doto,  wanton  Glauce,  and  Galene  glad. 

Ver.  418.  The  Harpies  are  Tiolcnt  ftorms;  the 
•tymolugies  of  their  names  are  fignifieant  of  their 
nature.  The  wore  Harpies  is  from  «{<«4»  to  tear, 
to  dcftroy  ;  Acllo  from  atXka  a  ftorm  ;  Ocypete 
from  «iJBor  fwift,  and  wtnfuu  to  fly. 

Ver.  423.  I  (hall  give  the  ftory  of  the  Gorgona, 
and  the  Graiz,  at  related  by  Lord  Bacon,  with 
reflexions  on  the  fame. 

Perfeua  is  fsid  to  have  been  fent  by  Pallas  to  flay 
Medufa,  who  wai  Tcry  pernicious  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  weftern  parts  of  Hiberia ;  for  flie 
was  fo  dire  and  h<>rrid  a  monfter,  that  by  her  afpc<!it 
only,  file  cc  nverted  men  into  ftones.  Of  the  OoT'* 
f^ns  Medufa  only  was  mortal :  Perfeus,  preparing 
himfclf  to  kill  her,  received  arms  and  other  gifts 
from  tfare^  deities;  from  Mercury  he  had  wings  for 
bix  heelv  from  Pluto,  a  helmet,  and  from  Pallas  a 
,  ifaield  and  a  looking-glafs.  He  went  not  inunedi- 
atcly  towards  Medufa,  though  he  was  fo  well  in- 
ftru^fced ;  but  firft  to  the  Graiae,  who  were  gray 
and  tike  old  women  from  their  birth.  They  had 
all  but  one  eye  and  one  tooth,  which  flie  who 
ivcnt  abiroad  ufed,  and  laid  down  when  flie  return* 
ed.  This  eye  and  tooth  they  lent  to  Pcrfeu?,  who 
flnding  himfclf  thdH  completely  furmflied  for  his 
deiign,  flew  without  delay  to  Medufx,  whom  he 
found  fleepin^  :  if  (he  (bould  awake  be  dared  not 
look  in  her  face;  therefore,  turning  bis  head  afrde, 
he  beheld  her  in  the  gUfs  of  Pallas,  and  in  that 
manner  taking  his  aim  he  cot  off  her  head  :  from 
her  blood  inttanily  ijprang  Pegaftis  with  wings. 
Pe^«us  fixed  her  head  in  the  ihield  of  Pallas, 
which  retained  this  power,  that  oil  who  beheld  it 
became  ftopsd  as  if  thnnderftrock. 

This  fable  fcem*^  invented  to  ihow  the  prudence 
required  in  waging  war ;  in  which  three  weighty 
precepts  are  to  be  confidered  as  from  the  connfei 
of  Pallaa.  ^  Fir  ft,  In  the  enlarging  dominions,  the 
occaHon,  facility,  and  profits  of  a  war,  are  to  be 
thou^t  of  before  vicmity  of  territories;  there- 
fore Perfeus,  though  an  oriental,  did  not  decline 
an  expedition  to  the  extremeft  parts  of  the  weft, 
iiecondly.  Regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  motives 
ofr  a  war,  which  fliould'  be  juft  and  honourable  ; 
for  a  war  on  fuch  terms  adds  alacsity  both  to  the 
foldiers  and  thoie  who  bear  the  expei)ce  of  the 
war ;  it  obtains  and  iecure«  aids,  and  has  many 
ofher  advanuges.  No  caofe  of  a  war  i«  more 
pbis  than  the  quelUng  tyranny,  which  fo  iabdues 
'  the  people  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  foul  inA  vi- 
gour, which  is  fignified  by  the  afptfd  of  Medufa. 
Thirdly,  The  Gorgoos  were  three,  by  which  wars 
aie  repnsfented,  and  Perfeus  it  jadicionfiy  made  to 
encounter  bear  only  who  was  mortal ;  that  ii^  he 
would  not  {-urfue  vafl  and  endlefs  hopes,  but  un- 
dertook a  war  that  ndght  be  bcought  to  a  period . 
'i'hs  inflcu^ioii  which  PerleiM  rconved  it  thac 


whieh  conduces  to  tl^e  focceft  or  fortnae  of  the 
war  :  he  received  fwi^tnt^s  from  Mercury,  fecrecy  . 
of  counfclsfrom  Orci^s,and.provxden6e  horn  Pallas. 
Thoogh  Perfeus  wanted  not  kfpt  nor  courage,  that 
he  (hoold  coofult  the  Graise  w^  neceffiuy.  The 
GraijB  are  treafoos,  and  clegai^tly  faid  to  be  gray, 
and  like  old  \*  omen,  from  their  birth,  becaiife  of  the 
perpetual  fears  and  tremblings  with  which  trakori 
are  attended.  AH  their  force,  before  they  appear 
in  open  rebellion,  is  an  cye«  or  a  tooth ;  for  every 
fadion  alienated  from  a  ftate  contemplates  asd 
bites :  this  eye  and  tooth  is  in  common,  for  srhat 
they  learn  and  know  paflet  through  the  hands  of 
fadion  from  one  to  the  other ;  the  meaning  of  the 
tooth  is,  they  all  bite  alike :  Perfeus  therefore  wai 
to  make  friends  of  the  Graise,  that  they  might  leod 
him  the  eye  and  the  tooth.  Two  effcAa  foUon^ 
the  conduiion  of  the  war ;  firft,  the  generation  <lff 
Ptgafus,  which  plainly  denotes  fame,  that  flica  a- 
broad  and  proclaims  the  vi  Aory ;  the  fecood  is  thtf 
bearing  the  head  of  Medn£a  in  the  fliield ;  for  on« 
glorious  and  memoi^ble  zA  happily  «ccompliihe<t» 
reftrains  all  the  metione  of  enemies,  and  makca 
even  malice  amazed  and  dumb.  Thus  for  I^on^ 
Bacon.  The  following  phyfical  explanttion  Iron 
Tzetzes : 

Phorcys  fignsfies  the  vehemenca  of  the  watcn, 
Ceto  the  depth ;  y^taf  the  Schottaft  interprets  tm 
a^^  the  foam,  Pephredo  and  Enyo  the  defire  o| 
marme  expeditions.  The  poet  calls  the  Hefperidea 
murmuring,  becaufo  the  ftars  in  tbofo  parts,  ac* 
cording  to  Ariftotle,  move  to  amafical  harmony : 
by  Stheno  and  Euryale,  which  are  immortal,  he 
means  the  immenfe  and  inexhauftible  parts  of  tb« 
ocean ;  by  Medofa  the  waters  which  the  fun,  or 
Perfoua  d^ies  up  by  his  beams.  Chryfoor  and  Pe- 
gafuB  are  thofe  pans  of  matter  which  are  exmked 
00  high,  and  break  in  thnnder  and  lighttaiiig. 
Pegafus,  foys  Grasvius,  is  fo  called,  beeaufe  he  waa 
born  near  tm^yMs^  the  founuioi  of  the  anain ;  Chry* 
faor,  from  his  having  hi  hi<»  hand  '^^iwmv  a«^,  a. 
golden  fword.  JLe  Clerc  eelb  us  that  this  fable  ia 
origSDally  Phoenician;  he  derives  the  name  of 
Pet  feus  from  j»tei|^l«  a  horfeman,  and  Chryfaor 
from  the  Phetnician  word  tkff/aot  the  keeper  of 
fire. 

Ver.  456.  Sotne,  fays  the  Scholiaft,  will  have 
Geryon  to  fignify  time  .  his  three  heads  mean  the 
pretent,  paft,  and  the  future  ;  Brythea  is  an  ifland 
in  the  ocean  where*  he  kept  his  herds.     Txet% 

i.e  Clerc  tells  us  that  when  Hercules  invaded 
the  ifland  which  Geryon  poffefied,  he  vras  oppofed 
by  three  parties  which  were  inhabitants,  and  cod* 
quered  them  ;  which  e^piaioi  hia  cutting  off  his 
three  heads. 

Tite  fame  critic  afterwards  feema  to  dottbc  tlria 
interpretation;  ho  quotes  Boclwrt  to  prove  that 
no  oxen  were  in  £ryth«a,  and  that  the  ifland  wa» 
not  prodo^ve  of  grafs ;  but  1  think  if  heads  mrs 
figuratively  meant  for  parties,  th«  herds  may  as. 
well  be  took  for*  tbe  men  wlm  eompofod  tkofia 
parties. 

Ver.  46a.  Orthos  is  the  dog  of  Ocryon  thmt 
watched  the  herds,  which  may  be  fome  chief 
officer  ^  and  hit  being  mwdcrcdAa  a  fbotty  iUHy 
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ftiy  fi^xff  the  Ihamefal  retreit  he  made  in  his 
time  rf  datigrr. 

Vet.  485.  Ccrheru?,  Lc  Clerc  derives  fmm  tSra' 
In^h,  hvfxnz  many  heads.  The  Hydfa,  he  telU 
US  neaoA  the  inhabitants  about  the  lake  I^frna  : 
]«co  may  thrrcfore  fignify  the  eanh  who  nourifli- 

cd  the  Hjdra. 

Ver.  497.  Chimaera  is  from  the  Phoenician  cLt- 
mh-di,  burned ;  it  was  a  mountain  To  called  bccauHs 
«  emittrd  flaices ;  of  which  fays  Pliny,  the  mr>un- 
tain  Cbinuera  in  Phafelis  flannes,  without  ccafing, 
night  and  day.    Strabo  thinks  the  fable  took  a  rife 
bum  this  mountain  :  the  three  htadi*  may  be  three 
cUffii ;  Bochart  fuppofea  them  to  be  three  leaden 
of  the  people  of  Piiidia,  whofe  names  may  have 
a  fiailitude  to  the  nature  of  the  three  animals,  the 
Uon,  the  sweaty  and  the  ferpent.     Bellerophon  is 
laid  to  conquer  this  monfter,  to  whom  the  poet 
giws  Plr^os.  becaufe  to  pain  the  fummit  of  the 
auostacB,  00  lefs  than  a  winged  horfe  was  requir- 
ed.   Z/  C?«rv.     The  interpretation  of  Chimscra,  a 
mouatain,  is  n4»t  unnatural,  when  we  confidcr  her 
the  daughter  of  Typhaon,  of  whom  we  Ihall  fpcak 
iDore  largely  in  a  following  note.  ^ 

Ver.  5CX.  Sphinx  is  thus  defcribed  by  Apollo- 

doras;  *  ihc  had  the  bread  and  face  of  a  wonidu, 

tfce  feet  and  tail  nf  a  lion,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird.** 

Le  derc  luut  this  interpretation,  which  fcemb  the 

Dcil  reafooahle,  of  this  munfler.  After  deriving  the 

aaoae  from  Sf>bsea  which  is  a  murderer,  he  tells  us 

i^S'hjaz  is  ihadovbed  a  gang  of  robbers  which 

Ivked  ia  the  cavities  of  a  mountain;  (lie  is  faid  to 

have  bad  the  face  and  bread  of  1  woman,  becaufe 

iraoK  vomen  were  among  them,  who  perhaps  al. 

hirtd  ibe  travellers ;  the  feet  and  tail  uf  a  lion,  be- 

ojifz  they  were  cruel  and  deftruftive ;  and  the 

ttiogs  of  a  bird,  from  their  fwiftiiefs.     She  is  fald 

to  have  ilatn  thofe  who  could  not  explaii  her 

CB^na ;  that  is,  they  murdered  fuch  as  unwarily 

came  where  they  were,  and  knew  not  their  haunts. 

Oedjpas  ta  recorded  to  have  unravelled  the  cnig- 

Ka,  brcaofe  he  found  them  and  deHroyed  them. 

The  Nemzan  lion  may  be  an  allegory  of  the 
fiae  nature,  or  literally  a  lion. 

rhc  jift.  verfe,  in  the  original,  is  commonly 
gives  thiu  -  ^ 

m  which  c^rvi«  'u-  taken  is  an  adje^ive  figntfymg 

« -wermtfi  i  hut  Mr.  Robinton,  in  his  edition  of  He>- 

ioA^  pubiiihed  iiace  my  tranflation  of  our  poet, 

rightly  jtfdgrs  r^^vw*  to  be  a  proper  name,  and 

^•rte«  a  p^tfagc   ftotn  Diodorus  Siculss,  and  iA- 

•cWr  fmin  Paufat'ias,  tn   which  the  deo  of  the 

Mcitsac  lioB  is  faid  to  have  been  in  the  movniam 

Tffctam  :  read,  therefore,  henceforward, 

Msi^mtt>»  T^wroi9,  Hifitunff  «)*  aTi^«»r0f. 

Ver  517,  Serpen's  arc  often  in  fabulous  hiflory 

ce«^ittf;eJguird»ofthing«of  immerfe  va.uc.    The 

lerp-iLt  Python  kept  the  oracle  at  Delphi  -,    and 

a  ferpent  i«  made  to  watch  the  golden  fruit.     Whit  • 

H  the  moral  f*f  all  tbi    f    Whfn  we  are  intruded 

whh  sffairs  of  price  a.'jd  importance,  we  ought  to 

be  »•  xi^uis.i  as  fcrp-  u*^.    The  word  o^tg,  *'  a  fer- 

••  pou,"  from  0rl0fuu,  •'  to  fee  j**  and  the  Phani- 


cian  naBbqfibf  •*  a  ferpent/*  i»  ffoih  a  veth  in  the 
fame  language,  to  fee.  Le  CUre.  I  mud  add  to 
thi?  explanation,,  the  ferpent  being  placed  Mn  a 
cave  to  guard  the  fruit,  denotes  fecrecy,  as  well  as 
vigilance. 

Vc;r.  j2i.  The  commefifators  have  concluded 
Hcfiod  later  than  Homcf,  from  his  naming  the 
chief  river  in  Egypt  under  the  appellation  of  th6 
Nile,  which,  they  fay,  was  net  fo  called  in  the 
days  of  Homer,  but  E^yptus.  This  argumtni  can- 
not prevail,  when  we  confidcr  the  word  in  the 
radix,  which,  fays  Le  Clerc,  U  /lubhul  znd  nblil,  aod 
in  Hebrew  nabbat^  which  is  the  common  name  fof 
any  river;  Hefiod,  therefore,  might  choofe  Nil^ 
KAT  ilio;^fif,  for  eminence,  it  being  the  principal 
river ;  or  for  the  fame  reaCon,  which  is  not  un- 
likely, that  Homer  might  choofe  Egyptus  becaufe 
it  came  more  readily  into  the  verfe  :  but  what- 
ever their  reafons  were  foe  choodng  thefc  differ- 
ent names  of  the  fame  river,  here  is  no  founda- 
tion to  determine  fo  difEcult  a  point  as  the  age  off 
either  of  thcfe  poets  from  it. 

Ver.  523.  Alpheus  is  a  river  in  EHs,  aod  hai 
fomething  more  extraordinary,  fays  Paufanias,  ia 
it  than  any  other  river;  ^t  often  flewi  under 
ground  and  breaks  out  again.  Eridanuc,  a  river, 
fays  the  Scholiad,  of  the  Sceitat.  Strymon,  a  rivef 
in  Thrace.  Mapandcr,  in  Lydia  or  Icaria.  ,  Ifter, 
in  Scythia.  Phafis,  in  Colchis.  Rhefun,  in  Troy. 
Athelous,  in  Acarnia  or  JEtolia.  Ncflus,  in  Thrace. 
Rhodius,  in  Troy.  Haliacmon,  iti  Maccdun. 
Hepuporua,  Granicus,  and  ^fapus,  in  Troy. 
Hermu%  in  Lydia.  Simois,  in  Troy.  Peneus^ 
in  Theflaly;  and  fome,  fay«  Tzetze*,  fay  Grani- 
cus and  Simois  are  in  Theffaly.  Caicus,  in  MyOa. 
Sangarius,  in  Upper  Phrygia.  Ladon,  in  Area, 
dia  ;  this  river,  fays  Paufunlas,  exceeds  all  the 
rivers  in  Greece  for  dearncfn  of  water.  Parthe- 
nius,  in  Paphlagonia.  Evenus,  in  MfoViJu  Ar^ 
dcfcus,  in  Scythia-  Scamander,  in  Troy.  The 
daughters  of  Tethys  and  Ocean,  are  only  poetical 
names ;  dcfigned.  fays  the  Scholiad,  for  lakes  and 
rivers  of  lefs  note  than  the  fonn.  They  are  faid, 
continues  he,  to  have  the  care  of  mankind  from 
their  birth  jointly  with  Apollo,  becaufe  heat  and 
nioidure  contribute  to  generation,  and  the  nutrU 
ment  of  men  through  life, 

Ver  581.  The  fun  is  called  RiXi«#,  from  the 
Phoenician  word  beUJoy  that  is,  high ;  though  thia 
name  may  fuit  all  the  planet«i,  yet  it  is  more  pro- 
perly given  to  the  mod  eminent  of  them.  He  i» 
iprung  from  Hyperion,  that  is,  from  him  that  ex- 
ids  (<n  high. 

Ver.  jSi.  The  word  TiA,i}y»f  the  moon,  or  in 
the  Doric  TiXava,  is  from  the  Phociiician  word 
fcbfianabf  that  is,  one  that  wanders  through  the 
oii^ht.  Aurora,  or  the  morning,  being  born  o£ 
the  fame  paien's,  needs  no  explanation. 

Ver.  585  Lc  CIltc  iV;s,  the  children  of  Crcus 
and  Eurybia,  are  net  to  be  found  in  any  aAetenc 
hiftory,'  nor  to  be  explained  from  the  nature  of 
thiiig«> ;  but  if  we  coL^J.r  the  etymologies  of  the 
namcb  of  th,r  parents,  hi«  remark  will  prove  inva- 
lid. Crcuft  tb  hci.  th"  verb  to  judge,  and  Eury- 
bia, as  r  hate  bci'ort  obferved,  fignifies  wide  < 
P  iiij 
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mand ;  jodgment,  tb^nfore,  and  power,  are  made 
tiie  parents  of  three  oiF^ringi  of  reoowD.    I  mull  i 
here  obferve,  that  Pallas  cannot  be  the  fame  with 
ier,  who  is  afterwards  laid  tofpringfrom  the  head 
of  Jove.     Oor  poet  calls  this  f^Uas  only,  and  the 
latier  AtKeni  and  Tritogeoia.    The  following 
yerfes,  which  tells  ns  the  winds  fpning  from  M- 
ttmut  and'  Aurora,  I  ikould'  fuppofe  fpurtous,  be- 
caufe  we  are  told  in  the  fame  poem  they  fpning 
from  Typbcras,  which  is  etery  way  agreeatble  to 
the  phyfical  fenfe;  we  muft  therefore  fuppofe  them 
iuppofititious,  or  the  poet  has  conunitted  a  very 
gfcat  blunder.  See  fanl^er  in  the  note  to  ver.  1 1 95. 
Ver.  593.  Styx,  fayi  the  Scholiaft,  n  from  rv^^t^, 
to  hate,  to  dread ;  why  her  offsprings  are  made  at- 
tendants on  the  Almighty,  is  confpicuoas ;  but  1 
am  iiot  fatisfied  in   Pallas  being  their   father: 
Tzetzes  tells  us,  that  he  onderftands  by  Pallas,  the 
fupcrior  motion  which  produces  fach  rffeds.  The 
name,  I  bcIicTe,  muft  come  from  «rffXX«,  a  Terb, 
to  exprefs  extraordinary  a^ion;  in  Latin,  vi$ro, 
agiia,  &c.     We  are  told  here,  that  Styx  was  or- 
dained by  Jove,  the  oath  of  the  gods;  on  which 
l^ord  Bacon  has  the  following  remark.    Neccflity 
is  elegantly  reprefented  by  Styx,  a  fatal  and  irre. 
meable  river.    The  feme  noble  aothor  goes  on  to 
fhow,  that  the  force  of  leagues  is  to  take  away  the 
power  of  offending,  by  inaking  it  neceffary  that 
the  offender  ihould  undergo  the  penalty  enaded. 
Thus  he  proceeds;  if  the  power  of  hurting  be 
taken  away,  or  if,  on  breach  of  covenant,  the  dan- 
ger  of  ruin,  or  lofs  of  honour  or  cflate,  muft  be 
the  confequence,  the  league  may  be  faid  to  be  ra- 
tified, as  by  the  facrament  of  Styx,  fin cc  the  dread 
of  banifiiment  from  the  banquets  of  the  gods  fol- 
lows;  under  which  terms  are  fignified  by  the  an. 
dents,  the  laws,  prerogatives  amnence,  and  felici- 
ty of  empire.    See  faither,  ver.  icSx. 
.  Ver.  625.  Le  Clerc  derives  Phoebe  from  the 
Phcenician,  pb^pab^  which  is  «  m  iUa^  that  is,  a 
prophetic  mouth ;  for,  in  the  Phoenician  tongue, 
the  oracle  is  called  the  mouth  of  Ood ;  and,  to  fay 
we  confulc  the  month  of  God,  is  the  fame  as  to 
fay  we  confult  the  oracle.    IaOmm^  in  Greek,  Z«to, 
ihe  fame  critic  derives  from  /«»/,  or  Uto  or  i^o, 
which  is  to  ufe  magic  charmi ;  therefore,  fays  he, 
Apoll6  and  Diana,  who  prefid^  over  magic  arts, 
are  Cud  to  be  born  of  heir.    Afteria,'  he  tells  us, 
tomes  from  bafa&irai,  which  fignifies  lying  bid, 
not  an  improper  name  for  an  enchantrefs. 

Ver,  633.  Hecate  is  by  the  Phoenicians  called 
Zehaihat  that  is,  the  only  uniett  for  which  reafon 
6ie  poet  calls  her  fiontytftitf  the  only  begotten. 
She  18  efteemed  the  chief  prefident  over  magic 
aru,  and  Reckoned  the  Cune  with  the  moon.  The 
IfhoeniciaiM  invoked  hcFi  becaufe  (he  is  the  re- 
f  ent  of  the  night,  the  time  when  all  incanta- 
tions, charms,  and  the  like,  are  performed.  The 
fun  ^  ia  the  fame  language  called  bbadady  the 
only,  or  one  rnnuu  Hecate  is  here  £iud  to  have  the 
fate  of  mariners  jointly  with  Neptune  in  her  power, 
becauie  the  moon  has  an  influence  over  the  fea, 
as  well  as  over  the  land.  Lt  CUrc,  The  Scholiaft 
fays,  the  poet  gives  this  great  chara6ter  of  Hecate, 
bceaufe  die  perfos  who  was,  perhi^s,  afur  her 
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death  honoured  with  dkioe  riiei,  was  a 
tian. 

Ver.  694.  Erm,  by  the  Latins  called  ^^a,  is  by 
the  learned  juftly  derived  from  j^-^,  or  the  Syrian 
efebtbay  fire ;  fhe  is  efteemed  the  goddefi  of  fire. 
Ceres,  the  Greek  An/ani^,  comes  from  ^or,  a  Phce« 
nician  word,  (ignifying  plenty ;  a  proper  name  for 
her  who  has  the  honour  of  being  thougnt  the  firft 
who  taught  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  raxfe 
fruit-trees.  H^ «,  the  Greek  name  of  Juno,  is  from 
the  PhoKiician  word  bira  or  barab^  jealoofy  ;  thaa 
which  no  name  could  be  more  apt  to  Juno,  who 
is  often  reprefented  as  teasing  her  huiband  with 
jealous  furmifes.  A/SPiif ,  or  Pluto,  is  from  the  Pho»- 
nician  word  ei  or  ajuiy  which  is  death 'or  deftruc- 
tion ;  the  poet  calls  him  hard  of  heart,  becaufe  he 
fpares  none.  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  his  life  of  l1ie- 
feus  that  the  defcent  which  that  hero  is  faid  to 
make  into  hell,  means  nothing  more  than  his 
journey  to  Epirus,  of  which  kStntt  or  Pluto,  was 
king.  Pluto  is  fometimes  called  the  god  of  riche% 
becaufe  he  had  in  his  kingdom  many  mines  of  fil- 
ver  and  gold.  We  now  come  to  tlie  etymologies 
of  EfMTf^aMf  and  XlarM^wy,  the  names  of  Neptune, 
Pofedon  fignifies  a  deflroyer  of  fhipa,  m«#fyttMr, 
earth-fhaker.  Jupiter  is  called  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  becaufe  all  fovereigns  are  fathers  of 
their  people.  Saturn  is  faid  to  fwallow  his  chil- 
dren, that  iii,  he  imprifonrd  them.  Thus  far  Le 
Clerc.  I  fiiall  conclude  thin  note  with  the  follow- 
ing remark  from  Lord  Bacon.  The  firft  diftinc- 
tion  of  ages  is  fignified  by  the  reign  of  Saturn, 
who,  through  the  frequent  diffolutions  and  Ihort 
continuances  uf  his  fons,  is  faid  to  have  devoured 
them ;  the  fecond  is  defcribed  by  the  reign  af  Jo- 
piter,  wh6  drove  thofe  continual  changes  into 
Tartarus,  by  which  place  is  meant  perturbation. 
Guiftus  thinks  the  twelve  lines  from  ver.  745.  to 
757.  foppofititious. 

Ver.  769.  The  learned  will  have  Japhet  to  be 
the  fon  of  Noah,  whofe  pofterity  inhabited  Eu* 
rope ;  but,  fince^o  many  interpolations  and  fa!(^- 
hfltods  are  mixed  with  the  hiftory  of  antiquity,  we 
cannot  wonder  if  this  ftory,  in  fome  degree,  re* 
mains  yet  obfcure«  Atlas  is  faid  to  fupport  the 
heavens  near  where  the  Hefperides  are  fituatcd  : 
Atlas  might  probably  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  pcopk  who  poffeffed  the  extremeft  parts  of 
Africa  about  the  mountain  Atlas;  which  moun* 
uin,  through  the  extraordinary  height,  feemed  to 
prop  up  heaven,  and  becaufe  it  wa»  far  in  the  weft^ 
where  they  imagined  heaven  almeft  met  the  earth. 
Thn  mountain  might  have  had  the  name  from  the 
firft  ruler  of  the  people.  Men«tius  is  called  vC^infr» 
oontimelions,  or  in)iirious,  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  radix,  the  Chaldean  word  nunatbf  he  terrified. 
Bochart,  in  his  Phaleg,  book  1.  chap.  %,  tells  ot 
the  true  name  of  Prometheus  was  Magog,  who 
was  the  fon  of  Japhet :  he'  is  faid  to  have  been 
bound  to  CaucaTua,  becaufe  he  fettled  near  it,  an4 
to  have  ftole  fire  from  heaven,  becaufe  he  found 
out  the  ufe  of  thofe  metals  which  were  in  the 
mines  about  Caucafus.  iEfchylus  pnu  ihefe  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Prometheus,  **  Who  will  fay  he 
found  out  brafs,  iron,  fiiver,  aod  gold,  before  ttic^'^ 
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if 


ne  cifsioftgx  of  Mag<»g  fcemt  to  favour  the 
iory  «f  the  wltore  gnawing  bis  UVer }  the  He- 
if  fwy  or  flMjpr/t  which  is  to  wafte 
Tbc  ndis  of  Ortg  is,  h^  burned,  not  «n 
:  name  for  him  who  was  enamoured  with 
Lg  CUre.  To  thefe  accoonts,  I  Ihall  add 
Ae  IslowiBg  h^m  Diodoras  Siculus:  **  The  Nile, 
■rfcff  tbc  r&ig  of  the  Dog^-ftar,  at  which  time  it 
m  ufioly  foil,  oTerAowed  the  bounds^  aod  laid 
great  part  of  EgTP^  voder  water.  Promctheba, 
vfto  tned  fia  fuefcife  the  people,  by  endeaYcoring 
CO  Itnp  tk  flood,  died  cfarongh  grief,  becaufe  he 
ceotd  DOC  aocomplilh  hit  defign.  Hercules,  inured 
to  hboor,  aod  to  overcome  difikulties,  ftopped  the 
,  ausd  rumed  it  to  the  former  channel.  This 
I  rife,  amoog  the  Greek  poets,  to  the  Oorj  of 
Hocolcft  kSling  the  eagle  which  preyed  on  the 
Ufcr  of  Prometheos.  The  name  of  the  river  was 
dKB  Astvfc  the  Greek  word  for  an  eagle." 

Soee  tbe  opiBioot  of  the  learned  are  fo  various 
oo  ekii  aad  levcral  other  fables  of  antiquity,  we 
maA  reft  oo  thofe  sncerpretations  which  come 
BCtfcft  to  oatore»  and  which  leave  us  Jeaft  in  the 
dvk.  My  jndgment  is,  that  whatever  might  give 
birth  to  ckU  fable,  onr  poet,  not  regarding  the  dif- 
fereBt  rdacsons  in  his  time,  dcfigned  it  as  a  moral 
lefloB,  Ikowisg  the  bad  effe^  of  a  too  free  iodul- 
gence  of  the  oaifions;  and,  in  the  charadter  of 
Pkomethena,  the  benefits  of  regulating  them  with 
ttretios ;  which  1  think  I  have  Ihowed  in  my 
msarks  on  thia  ftory,  as  toM  in  the  Works  and 
Sayi;  to  which  I  Ihall  add  the  following  reflec- 
tianfiNm  L«ord  Bacon,  which  are  more  properly 
iKvodaeed  here,  as  they  more  particularly  regard 
t6»  6Ue,  as  told  in  the  Theogony. 

*  After  the  improvement  of  arts  aod  th« human 

■kdeiftanding,  tho  parable  pa0es  to  religion,  for 

the  CBhivation  of  arts  was  followed  by  the  inftitu- 

tion  of  divine  woHhip,  which  hypocrify  fooo  poU 

beed.     Under  the  twofold  lacrifice,  the  religious 

perioa  and  the  hypocrite  are  tndy  reprefented : 

•oe  coocaina  the  fat,  which  is  the  portion  of  God, 

Vr  the  flame  aod  fumes  ariiing,  from  which  the 

ifedsoB  and  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  are  figni- 

iti,  by  the  entrails  and  flcfh  of  the  lacrifice, 

vhach  are  good  and  wholefome,  are  meant  the 

Voweb  of  charity,    in  the  other  is  nothing  but 

dry  aod  naked  bones,  which  only  ftoff  up  the  (kin, 

whik  they  make  a  fajr  fiiow  of  a  lacrifice.   In  the 

ether  part  of  tbc  fable,  Prometheus  meant  prudent 

ttcn  who  confider  for  the  futvre,  and  warily  avoid 

ihe  nsany  evils  and  mitfortunet  which  human  na* 

tare  u  liable  to :  but  this  good  property  it  accom- 

faaied  with  many  cares,  with  the  deprivation  of 

|fasft(m ;   they  defraud  their  genius  .of  varioua 

yop  of  life,  thciy  perplex  themfelves  with  intefiine 

fears  and  troubldfome  refleAious,  which  are  de- 

aeied  by  the  eagle  gnawing  his  liver  while  he  is 

bcMid  to  the  pillar  of  necemty :  from  the  night 

libcy  obtain  fome  relief,  but  wake  In  the  morning 

to  frefe  aazictiet.    Prometheus  having  afltftaoce 

from  Hcrcaleti  meaoa  fortitude  of  mind.    The 

fenc  u  the  eiplanatioo  by  the  Scholiaft  of  thf 

oci^    The  poet  goes  farther  than  what  Tzetses 

«d  Ltrd  Bacon  hare  obfervcd  t  he  makes  Her- 


coletf  free  Prometheus  by  Che  cenfeot  of  Japtier ; 
the  meaning  of  which  mufl  be,  that  fuch  miferieo 
are  not  to  be  undergone  patiently  without  divine 
aid  to  fopport  the  ^irits.  This  flory  is  not  yet 
vrithout  obfcttrities ;  for  Hefiod  calls  Prometfaeoo 
«uM«vr«,  Uamelefs,  hurtful  to  none ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  makes  him  playing  tricks  with  Jupiter 
in  his  offerings.  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  thia 
fable  is  more  confiftent  in  every  part  as  told  in 
the  Works  and  Days;  mt  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  confider  that  poem  as  the  work  of 
his  riper  years,  when  his  genius  wai  more  fedate, 
and  his  judgment  mora  fettled."  I  fliall  conclude 
this  note  with  an  allafion  which  Milton  has,  in 
hit  defeription  of  Sve,  to  the  ftory  of  Pandora; 
from  which  it  is  evideot  he  took  the  box  of  Pan- 
dora in  the  fame  fenfe  with  the  forbidden  froit ; 
and,  as  1  have  already  obferved  in  my  notes  to  the 
Works  and  Days,  many  have  been  of  opinion  that 
both  are  from  one  tradition.  The  linct  in  Para- 
dife  Loft  are  thefe : 

More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Eodow'd  with  all  their  gifts,  (and,  O!  too  like 
In  fad  event !)  when,  to  th'  unwifer  Ton 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  ihe  cnfiurM 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks.  Book  4, 

Ter.  9i6i  Here  begins  the  battle  of  the  gods, 
which  contioues  to  ver.  xiaa.  In  this  the  learn, 
ed  are  much  divided  concerning  the  inteation  of 
the  poety  and  from  whence  he  took  his  account  of 
the  war.  Some  imagine  it  of  Egyptian  rife,  froai 
the  flory  of  Typhon;  nor  are  they  few  who  b<^ 
lieve  it,  from  the  tradition  of  the  battle  of  the 
angels ;  but  Tsetses  thinks  it  no  other  than  a  po- 
etical defcription  of  a  war  of  the  elements :  bnc 
they  are  certainly  wrong  who  think  it  entiiely 
from  either.  1  do  not  in  the  leaft  doubt  but  the 
poet  had  a  phyfical  view  in  feme  paffages,  and  in 
fome  particulars  may  pofiibly  have  had  a  regard 
to  feme  relations,  fabulous  or  real,  of  antiquity; 
but  his^^nain  defign  feems  to  have  been  that  of  re- 
lating a  war  betwixt  fopematoral  beings,  and,  by 
rai/log  his  imagination  to  che  utmoA  height,  to 
prefeot  the  dreadfulleft  ideas  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  conceiving :  and  I  believe  f 
may  venture  to  fay,  fome  parts  of  this  war  are  the 
foblimeft  of  the  fublhne  poetry  of  the  aocienu.  If 
a  nicer  eye  Ihould  difeover  every  part  of  this  war 
to  be  entirely  phyfical,  whjch  I  thitdc  impoffibfe, 
yet  I  am  nnjufiifiable  in  my  foppofiog  his  defign 
to  be  that  of  relating  a  war  betwixt  fupematural 
beings ;  for  while  thofe  parts  of  nature  are  cloth* 
ed  in  profopopsias  they  ceafe  to  be  parts  of  nature 
till  the  allegory  is  unfolded ;  our  ideas,  therefor^ 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  immediate  objcds  of  fenfe, 
which  are -the  perfons  of  the  war,  as  they  direftly 
prefent  themfelves  to  our  eyes  from  the  defcrip- 
tion cf  the  poet.  1  muft  here  obferve,  that  all  the 
commentators  on  our  poet  are  filent  on  the  poetical 
beauties  of  this  war,  which  makes  me  think  them 
to  have  been  men  of  more  learning  than  tafte. 

Oar  poet  tells  us  the  gods  eat  ne^lar  and  .am- 
brofia;  and  Homer  mentions  a  river  of  neAar 
and  ambrofiai    •ftCfjtwm  »**  mumf^t  asw^yg, 
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Odyir.  T. :  (nm  which  we  may  coacltsde  thofe 
words  to  be  ufed  both  for  meat  and  drhik  ameng 
the  gods. 

Ver.  973.  The  reader  ie  to  take  notice,  that 
tkongf)  moft  of  the  Titans  were  af^I»ft  Jupiter,  all 
were  not,  for  Cottusy  GyfCes>  and  Briarcus,  were 
Tkans;  what  ao  image  in  thefe  three  btx)thers 
tearing  up  the  roeki,  and  rbrowing  them  againft 
the  totnrj  !  HeaTcn,  earth,  the  ocean,  and  hell, 
ate  all  difttirbed  by  the  tvmolt.  I'he  poet  artfully 
takes  care  ro  raife  osr  ideas  by  heightcftin];  the 
image*  to  the  laft.  The  dclcriptton  of  the  battle, 
from  Ter.  97a  to  995.  is  great,  bnt  it  isin:poili- 
ble  that  any  reader  fhonld  not  feel  himfeif  more 
aflfe^ed  with  the  gru^deur  and  terror  with  which 
Jupifer  wgei  the  irght*  Heaven,  earth,  the  ocean, 
and  hell,  are  all  difturbecl  as  before,  but  the  addi- 
ttooal  terror,  and  the  variation  of  the  language, 
make  a  new  fceoe  to  the  mind* 

One  conflagration  feem^  to  rife  on  all, 
And  threatens  Chaos  with  the  gen'ral  fall. 

How  elevated  are  thefe  in  the  original  I  Could 
the  genius  of  man  think  of  any  thing  fublimer  to 
paint  the  horror  of  the  day,  attended  with  the  roar 
of  all  the  winds,  and  the  whirling  of  the  duft  I 
Could  he  think  of  onghc  more  adequate  to  our 
ideas,  to  expreA  the  voice  of  the  war  by,  than  by 
likening  it  to  the  confufed  meeting  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  to  the  wreck  of  worMs!  **  Do  you 
*«  fee,"  fays  Longinos  on  another  author,  "  the 
**  earth  openiag  to  her  centre,  the  regions  of  death 
**  jaft.  ready  to  appear,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
**  world  upon  the  point  of  being  rent  afunder  and 
"  deftroyed,  to  fignify,  that  in  this  combat,  hea- 
•*  ven,  hell,  things  mortal  and  immonal,  every 
•*  thing,  co-Uboured,  as  it  were, -with  the  gods, 
•«  and  that  all  nature  was  endangered.**  This 
pafiage  of  Longinus  could  never  be  applied  with 
more  juftice  than  here,  nor  moi*  properly  ex- 
prcfied  in  our  own  language,  than  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Weliled,  from  his  tranflation  of  that  author. 

Milron,  in  bin  Battle  of  the  Angels,  has  judi- 
ck>ufly  imitated  fevtral  parts  of  our  {.oct.  In  one 
place,  fays  he. 

Hell  heard  th'  unfufTcrable  noife 

And,  a  little  farther, 

..  confounded  Chaos  roar'd, 

And  felt  tenfold  comfufion.  SeoJt  6. 

Le  Clerc  thinks  Chaos  here  means  the  whole 
vaft  extent  of  air ;  but  Graevias  takes  it  for  fuym 
X**"/*^*  "  ^^  ^^^  chafm  thai  leads  to  hell;'*  in 
which  lafi  fenfe  Milton  likcwlfe  takes  it,  dcfcrib- 
ing  the  pa(s  fiom  hell  to  earth  : 
Before  their  eyes,  in  fuddcn  view,  apnear 
The  fcciets  of  the  hoary  deep;  a  dark 
Illimitable  ocean !  without  bound, 
Without  dimenfion ;  where  length,  breadth,  and 

height. 
And  time,  and  place,  are  lofl ;  where  eldeft  Night, 
And  Chaos^  anccfiors  of  nature,  hold 
firrnal  anarchy,  amidil  the  floife 
Qi  eBdI«(a  war ••  .tssi  %m 


RE&IO0. 
And,  in  tfie  firft  book, 

■  the  univerfal  hoft  up(ent 

A  fhoQt  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
Ver,  1030.   From  this  verfe  to  ver.  1 134*  the 
poet  jodicioufly  relieves  the  miod  from  the  rage, 
of  battle,  with  a  dcfcripclon  of  Tartarus,  Styx,  &c 
with  an  intent  to  end  the  w^,  and  furprife  us  witb 
fomething  more  fublime  than  we  coulid  ezpe^  af-  . 
ter  what  had  preceded  the  (ingle  combat  betwixt 
Jupiter  and  TyphoBu/.    In  the  description  of  Tar* 
tarus,  Milton  has  many  imiutions  of  our  poet : 
With  earth  thy  vafl  foundations  coveted  o'er 

Satan  defbribing  his  realm. 

lately  heav'n,  and  earth,  anotherworld. 

Hung  o'er  my  realm.  Milton,  UoJk  a. 

The  entrance  there,  and  the  laft  limits*  lie 
Of  earth,  the  barren  main,  the  ftarry  flcy. 
And  Tart'rus  \  there  of  all  the  fountains  rifii. 

■  this  wild  abyf«, 

The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave. 

MUtm,  Mk  %, 
■  ■       where  hcav'n 
With  earth  and  ocean  meets.  ^ssi  4* 

And  afterwards : 

■  and  now,  in  little  fpace. 

The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heav'ti, 
And'of  thia  world,  and  on  the  left  hand  helL 

Here  (Vorms  in  boarfe,  in  frightful  murmurs 
play.  Hffiod, 

nor  was  his  car  lefs  peal'd 

With  noifes  loud  and  ruinous,  Mihm,  book  a. 
And  a  little  lower,  in  the  fame  book : 

At  length  a  univerfal  hubbub  wild 

Of  dunning  founds,  and  voices  all  confusM, 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  aflault»  his  eara. 

TzetteA  fays  the  beginning  and  end  of  thtnfra 
are  fakl  to  be  here  figuratively,  becaufe  we  are  m 
the  dark  as  to  the  knowledge  of  them.  The 
verfes  in  which  Atlas  is  made  to  prop  up  the 
heavens,  Guietus  fuppofes  not  genuine. 

Ver.  io8».  The  ftory  of  Scyx,  with  thepiinifli- 
ment  of  the  perjured  gods,  is  chiefly  poetical* 
Why  this  river  (hoold  be  detcftable  to  immortaU 
I  know  not,  unlefi  they  think  it  a  fad  reftraint  to 
be  deterred  from  perjury  :  thia  thought  has  too 
much  impiety  in  it,  therefore  we  muft  give  it  an- 
other turn  V  as  relating  to  the  oaths  of  ^reat  men. 
or  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  death  is  called  a  foe  to 
the  gods,  which  is  from  the  grief  they  are  fome- 
times  made  to  fuffer  for  the  death  of  any  favourite 
mortal,  as  Venus  for  Adonii,  and  Thetis  for  A« 
chilles. 

Ver.  1136.  Typhceus  and  Typhaon  feem  to  be 
different  perfons  (though  fome  will  have  them, 
two  names  of  one  perfon),  becaufe  Typhotuf  is  no 
fooner  bom  but  he  rebels,  knd  is  immediately 
deftroyed :  and  Typhaon  ia  made  the  &ther  «n 
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Many  diildrcn.  Le  Clercd«ri  vet  the  word  Typhoeut 
fpBW  ibe  PlMeaiciaB  word«M^i«»«theradix  of  wkkh 
h  *M^,  to  overil  fW,  to  wcrwhehn.  He  u  not 
iDJodkioailf  called  the  fkcher  of  the  winds,  and 
tkt  fen  of  Eat^b  'and  l^artarat ;  the  variattt  voices 
^ntk  tbe  poet  i^vet  him  are  a^erable  to  the  fe- 
Tcral  tooet  •(  the  winds  at  fever al  timeai  Lord 
lacaa  bai  tbk  rcAadioa  on  the  poetica)  delcrip. 
tioo  of  chii  monfter.  Speabinf^  of  rebeltioa,  he 
ftjs,  becxafe  of  the  infinite  evile  which  k  hrinf^s 
om  prioae*  asd  their  fabje^,  it  i»  repreiented  hj 
t^  horrid  imai^e  of  TyphoeuS|  whofe  hundred 
beads  are  the  divided  powers  aod  fliUXUD^  jaws 
iBceodieos  dcfigos. 

▼er.  1 154.  With  what  dignity  Japiter  fettout 
Ibr  this  fingfe  ceotbat !  heaven  and  earth  tremble 
beneath  bioi  when  he  riles  in  ao{rer.  Simibr  to 
fhts  fii!^  is  Che  feventh  verfe  of  the  eighteenth 
PCkhn.  ^Mfben  tbe  earth  (hook  and  trembled,  the 
**  fevBdarions  of  the  hilts  alfo  moved,  and  were 
*  Aaica,  btcaofc  be  was  wroth." 

Here  are  three  ctfcamftances  which  exalt  the 
inufcs  above  tbofe  in  the  former  battles,  the 
winds  bearing  the  fire  on  their  wings,  the  giant 
iaanng  from  bia  hondrcd  heads,  and  the  fimibtode 
of  the  fomace. 

Yer.  1x95.  In  the  winds  which  are  here  faid  to 

be  fnm  the  gods,  the  poet  omits  the  eaft  wind  ; 

thoagfa  feme  will  have  mfytrnt  to  be  the  name  of  a 

wiad,  and  as  foch  Mombritius  takes  it  irt  hii  tran* 

lat'ioo ;  Aalns  GcBios  indeed  eives  it  as  the  name 

ol  a  wiad,  but  as  one  that  blows  from  the  well, 

by  the  Latim  called  Canniv.     Stephens  gives  ez- 

amptes  of  k  being  ufcd  fur  the  epirhet  fwift :  and 

Scapnia  ^socei  Ariftotle  to  ihow  he  ofes  it  in  the 

6me  ic3}£.  *fy*^(  Mt^mtnei  (he  fwift  Hghtninf^ : 

M^ywru  ii  from  the  fame  radix,  and  of  the  fame  fig- 

mficaciofl  with  mfyrnt-     '1  ^e  poet  cal\«the  winds 

fpraog  from    Typhcen*    greatly    deffruAive    to 

mortals,  and  thofc  from  the  gods  profitable ;  the 

taro  ial^mmg  TeHes  from  Eiodw,  therelbre|  will, 

in  tone  degree,  countenance  my  iaterpretauon  of 

AifdUt;  which   I  make  an  a^jcdtve  to  agree 

with  tifsp^  /.   e.   ttfyHut  ^tf ''(V.    "  The    Locd 

**  Wooghtan  caft-wind  on  the  land  all  tHs^  day, 

"  aad  ail  that  night,  and  when  It  was  morning 

**  cbc  caft-wind  brough*  the  locufb.*'     Chap,  x 

Ij.     •    The     Lord    turned    a    niighty    Arong 

"  oeil.wiod,  which  took  away  the  locufts."  Vcr. 

19.     Though  this  i*  related  as  a  miracle,  vre  may 

frppolit  the  propcrefl  winds  were  chofcn  to  bring 

the  evil  asd  the  good  on  the  land.     To  whatever 

fectSe  this  word  is  taken  our  poet  it  not  free  from 

abforrflty  in  his  philbrophy.  when  he  n  akes  the 

Wtb,  fmtfh,  and  wefl   wind%   fpring  from  the 

gods  uid  th<yfe  which  tyrannize  by  Tea  and  land 

from  rnheeos ;  for  the  wiod»  from  each  curncr 

are  banial  fbmetimct,  all  dcpendin;^  on  what  cir- 

casfiaoces  che  cleitients  are  in,  ;tad  not  from  what 

part  the  vinds  come. 

Vcr.  1221  Here  cud*  the  war.  TzetzcB  fay» 
the  coc^ae '  which  Jupiter  gained  over  the  fee, 
wai  the  tranctuHicy  of  nature  after  che  corlufion 
•f  ^<  rlcfflents  was  laid.  However  the  pKyfiCil 
iatrTpretacioo  may  hold  good  through  the  whole. 


the  war  Is  regnUtfly  condodled,  and  ]a(Qy  eon- 
chided ;  the  herb  is  happily  fitoaced,  the  enemy 
pnntiied,  and  the  allies  rewtrded. 

Ver.  1133.  I  (halt  give  the  cxplaftttJon  of  (he 
ftory  of  Minerva  fpnnging  from  the  head  o^ 
Jove,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  from  his  Bflay* 
on  Coonfeh 

The  ancient  tinea  do  ftt  forth  in  i^^ure,  both 
the  incorporation,,  and  infoparable  c<yiijimAion,  of 
oounfel  wfth  kings,  and  the  wir<tf  and  politic  nfe* 
erf  covvifci  by  kings ;  the  ane  in  that  they  fay  Jo- 
piter  did  marry  Metis,  which  {ignifie*h  counfef, 
whereby  they  intend  that  fovereignty  is  marrUd 
to  coaniel ;  the  other  in  that  which  fullowsth, 
which  was  thus;  they  (ay  after  Tupitcr  was  mar- 
ried to  Metis  (he  conceived  by  him,  and  was  with 
child ;  but  Jupiter  fuffcrcd  her  not  to  ftay  till  &e 
brought  forth,  but  eat  her  up;  whereby  he  be- 
came  himfelf  with  child,  and  was  delivered  o£ 
Pallas  armed  out  of  hit  head  ;  wKich  monftrout 
fable  containeth  a  fccret  of  empire,  how  kings 
are  to  make  ufe  of  their  coancil  of  ftattf ;  that  lirft 
they  ought  to  refer  matters  unto  them,  which  is 
the  fiift  begetting  or  impregnation;  bat  when 
they  are  elaborate,  moulded,  and  fhaped,  in  the 
womb  of  their  council,  and  grow  ripe,  and  ready 
to  be  brought  forth,  that  then  they  fuffer  not 
theh  couafel  to  gw  through  with  the  r^fohition 
and  diredion  a«  if  it  depended  on  them,  but  take  ' 
the  matter  back  into  their  own  hands,  and  make 
it  appear  to  the  world  that  the  decrees  and  final 
direAioni  (which,  becaufc  they  come  forth  with 
prudence  and  power,  are  refcmblcd  by  Pallas 
armed)  proceeded  from  themfclvefl>,  and  not  only 
from  their  authority,  but,  the  more  to  add  repu- 
tation to  themfelvct,  from  their  head  and  device. 
Thus  far  Lord  Bacon.  What  to  make  of  the  fon 
whom  Jupiter  dellroyed  before  his  birth,  I  know 
not,  unlcfs  tyranny  is  fbadovved  in  that  allegory, 
which  often  follows  power,  but  was  here  quelled 
before  it  could  exert  itfelf,  by  wifdom  or  reflec- 
tion. Milton  has  judicioufly  applied  this  image 
of  Pallas  fprinjfing  from  the  head  of  Jove  to  Sin 
and  hatan,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife  Loft,^ 
where  Sin  giving  an  account  of  her  birth,  thtti  * 
fpeaks  to  Satan, 

All  00  a  fudden,  miletable  pain 

Smpris'd  thee,  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizzy  Iwvas 

In  darknefs ;  while  thy  head  flames  thick  aad  * 

Threw  forth,  tiU  00  the  left  fide  op'ding  wide ; 
Liked  to  thee  in  ihape,  and  covm*oance  bright, 
•    Then  fliining  heavenly  fair,  a  goddeiii  ars'd. 
One  of  thy  bead  i  fpt nng. 

Ver.  ta39.  Jup'^^r  and  Themis  Ire  faid  to  be 
the  parentji  of  the  hours;  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
P'iwcr  and  jafticc  blcfi  the  land,  or  mike  the  fca- 
fons  or  hour<  propitious,  by  laying  down  good  laws 
^hlch  urcfcrvc  property  and  peace.  Some  take 
Eunomie,  Dite,  and  Irene,  to  be  only  poetical 
tiamc*  for  the  hours  or  feafons  of  the  year;  but 
Grxviu^  laughs  at  the  ignorance  of  fuch  inferpre- 
'  prove*,  beyond  coritradiAlon,  they  mean 
Ight,  and  peace  j  which  is  the  literal 


)n  orzviu^  laugn' 
J I  I  ten,  and  prove 
c,  {  good  iaws,  rig 
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omftru  Aiots  of  the  names.  Me  produces  a  paflage 
ftom  Pindar,  Olymp.  13,  where  tihey  can  be  an- 
derflood  in  no  other  lenfe ;  the  words  of  the  poet, 
in  Engliflif  are  thefe.  Here  Eunomia  dwells  with 
licr  fifters,  Dica  the  imfe  fonndations  of  cities,  and 
Irana  oidowed  with  the  fame  manners,  with  the 
other,  the  difpofers  of  riches  to  men,  the  golden 
■  danghters  of  Themis  good  in  covnfeL  We  are  to 
obfenre  the  difference  of  the  naives  in  Heiiod  and 
Pindar  is  only  from  a  change  of  the  dialed  In 
the  hitter.  Mombritios  has  taken  the  hours  in 
the  lame  lenfe : 

Dein  horas  Themis  ediderat,  Jovis  altera  conjax, 
Joftitiam,  legem(|ae  bonam  pscemque  virentem. 

The  poet  before  makes  the  Fstes  fpring  from 
KIght ;  a  mifiake  therefore  mnft  be  in  one  place ; 
IjO  Clerc  fuppofes  it  here.  Mr.  Robinfon,  to  aToid 
the  eontradiAion  which  is  made  by  the  common 
interpretation  of  Uufmtf  &c.  here  places  M«f«f 
after  MfsiSM,  in  the  conftmdioo,  and  not  after 
«w«»;  which  gives  it  a  better  fcnfe;  however, 
^fiu9n  M«^f,  with  their  names  as  they  (land  here, 
will  not  well  admit  of  this  cooftmdion  which  Mr. 
Robinfon  nyakes,  **  bons  leges,  luftitia,  et  pax, 
*■  humanam  fortem  pulchram  et  feiicem  raldont." 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  three  verfies  here  con. 
ceming  the  fates  fpurions :  I  am  fare  they  are  ab- 
fiird. 

Ver.  1151.  Aglaia  from  ^yXutty  fplendid;  £a* 
phrofyne  fignifiea  joy ;  Thalia  from  SwAiAi,  ban- 
qnets. 

Ver.  1357*  Perfephone,  by  the  Latins  called 
Proferpina,  JLe  Clerc  derives  from  the  Phcnician 
word/€r^/ioMv,  in  Engliih  hidden  fruit,  which 
means  the  fruit  committed  to  the  earth;  Jove, 
therefore,  whether  we  underftand  him  as  the  Su- 
preme Being,  or  phyfically  the  air,  is  properly 
called  the  father  of  Perfephone,  and  Ceres  her 
mother.  Pluto  is  the  heat  in  the  earth  which 
contributes  towards  maturing  the  fruits.  Befides 
this  interpretation,  a  ftory  is  told  of  Ceres,  a  queen 
of  Sicily,  vrhofe  daughter  was  forced  away  by  Pluto. 

Ver.  za64.  Graeviui  makes  one  inference  from 
>Ae  Mufes  having  diadems  of  gold  on  their  heads, 
which  is  that  luxury  in  dreCi  which  prevailed 
among  the  ancients.  On  this  occafion  he  ufes  the 
iKords  af  iEltan  from  his  Various  Hiftory,  book  u 
chap.  18.**  Who  can  deny  that  the  women  among 
**  the  ancients  abounded  in  luxury  ?" 

Ver.  1 267.  Le  Clerc  fays  Phoebiu  Apollo  comes 
from  the  Ht\ww  fbt^^ba^oUm^  having  a  wonder, 
fat  month ;  bnt  we  mui^  take  notice  that  the  poet 
calls  him  only  ApoUo  here.  Artemis,  whom  the 
JLatins  call  Diana,  the  iame  critic  derives  from 
the  Phcenidan  words  bmr^  a  mountain,  and  ikmrntk^ 
admired. 

Ver.  Z171.  The  poet  means  by  this,  that  Juno 
was  the  lad  of  goddefles  whom  he  took  to  his  bed, 
and  whom  he  made  his  wife ;  the  reft  were  only 
concubines.  The  word  muttntt  a  wife,  our  author 
vfes  to  oo^e  but  Juno. 

Hebe,  the  goddcis  of  youth  is  derived  from  the 
fiebrew  word  4^,  to  flouriih ;  A/ir,  in  Latin  Mars, 
from  Hari^  which  fignifies  a  mountain-man  :  it  is 
WiO  katWA  that  ibe  ftac  of  Mars  was  oa  tht 


mountains  of  Thnce.  EiX«#er«c,  or  Lucioa,  ii  from 
beUuSa,  (he  caufed  to  bring  forth ;  a  proper  name 
for  a  god^els  who  prefides  over  human  birth.  L§ 

The  meaning  of  this  may  be,  that  to  the  fi^ 
preme  beings,  or  to  earth  and  air,  which  are  here 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  we  owe  our  birth,  our  bloom  of 
youth,  and  vigour  or  maturity ;  which  are  denoted 
by  Lucina,  Hebe,  and  Mars. 

Ver.  KftSo.  The  vulgar  reading  of  this  paffsge 
is  this;  nor  is  it  in  any  edition  I  have  feen  othet* 
wife. 

fl^  T  n^MTVv  »X9Ti9  «f  piXtnm  fuyHfm 

Juno,  joining  in  love,  brought  forth  the  renowned 
Vulcan ;  than  which  reading  nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd.  This  is  a  flagrant  inftance  of  the  igno> 
ranee  of  the  tranfcribers ;  nor  indeed  are  tnofe 
free  from  cenfure'who  have  had  the  care  of  the 
preft  in  the  printed  editions.  The  very  words 
which  fdlow  point  out  the  miftake  of  w  fvAMnw. 

She  ufed.  her  utmoft  endeavoura,  and  contended 
with  her  huflnnd.  For  what  did  ihe  contend 
wichherhofband?  To  bring  forth  without  his 
affiftance,  as  he  did  without. her.  Had  the  poet 
mtended  to  make  Vulcan  the  fon  of  Jupii;er  and 
Juno,  he  would  have  placed  him  in  the  lift  with 
Hebe,  Mars,  and  Ludna ;  but,  inftead  of  that,  he 
leu  the  birth  of  Minerva,  though  he  had  given  an 
account  of  it  before,  intervene,  that  the  reafon  of 
the  refentment  of  Juno  may  immediately  appear  : 
let  us  therefore  read  it  «  ^KBinm  ^y«r»,  arnd  the 
fenfe  vrili  be  this :  Juno,  without  the  joys  of  love, 
brought  forth  the  renowned  Vulcan,  refolving  to 
revenge  herfelf  on  her  hufband.  Thus  Taetzes 
and  Orxvius  xake  it  |  and  thus  Mombritius  haa 
tranflated  it : 

Sic  auoque,  nullhis  commixta  libidine,  Juno 
Tp  Vttlcane  tulit. 

SU  fioque  is  here  very  proper,  becaufe  it  atludea 
to  tne  preceding  lines  of  the  birth  of  Minerva. 
UpgufHt  I  believe,  comes  from  «r7w,  to  bum,  and 
from  murmf  to  deftroy.  I  have  another  reafon 
which  may  pollibly  enforce  this  readings  an<i 
which  i  have  never  met  with.  As  Vulcan  is  call. 
ed  the  god  of  artificers,  in  metals  he  is  riehtly  the 
fon  of  juno  only,  who  is  fometimes  phyScally  tm« 
ken  for  the  earth. 

Ver.  XftSj.  Triton  is  feigned  to  be  the  fon  of 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  and  by  later  poets  made 
the  trumpeter  of  Neptune.  Le  Clerc  takes  the 
name  from  the  Chaldtan  word  reUH^  he  ftirred  uj^ 
a  clamour, 

Vea.  ia88.  This  paflage,  where  Terror  and 
Fear  ate  made  the  (bus  of  Mars,  wants  no  ezpla. 
nation;  why  Harmonia  is  the  daughter  of  hina. 
and  Venus  1  know  not,  unlcfi  the  poet  mcnns  tlaa;^ 
beauty  is  fometimes  the  reward  of  courage. 

Ver.  1196.  Maia  is  one  of  the  Pleiades;  hfy^m 
iha  may  be  £ud  to  be  the  daughter  of  Atlaa,  fee  ma 
the  Works  and  Days,  book  a.  note  x.  The  Scho.. 
liaft  interprats  Hecma^  being  the  mefleoger  of  ike 
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foA,  tfaut ;  the  Ixenld  ot  heaTcn  is  that  which 
kiop  ^^iac  chiogs  to  tight. 

Ver.  Ijeo.    Bacchus  !•  fiid  to  be  horn  of  8i- 

ttde,  which  word  Le  Clerc  derives  from  the  Ph«- 

BidaB  tfmdmA^   which    fignifies  a  ▼irgin   ripe  for 

■10.  The  Greek  name  of  Bacchus  is  Ai«»iwof , 

vkkb  is  literally  the  fon  of  Jove ;  feme  have  a 

diftrem  dcrivmtion  ^  but  fioce  this  agrees  with  his 

birth,  sctwding  \o  the  Theooogy,  it  wiil  be  need- 

Jefi  Co  feck  any  other.     He  is  the  god  who  pre- 

6da  ofer  the  mintage  ;  therefore,  as  all  pieafures 

sre  £rom  God,  he  is  juftly  derived  from  the  lame 

fborce.    See  farther  io  the  Difconrfc  at  the  cod. 

Vcr.  1304.  The  llory  of  Jupiter  poflefltog  Alc- 
■coa  in  the  fliape  of  hei-  nnlbaDd  Amphitryon, 
k  v(!l  known  :  Hercules  phyfically  fignifies 
ftrcBph  and  courage,  which  arc  from  Jove. 

Ver.  13C6  Vvlcan  and  Aglaia  are  here  huf. 
knd  and  wife ;  bat  Venus  is  made  the  coofert  of 
Vakaa  by  other  aothors.  Volcan,  the  god  of  ar- 
ttfcers  in  fire,  and  Aglaia,  one  of  the  Graces,  are 
propcriy  joined,  becaufe,  by  the  help  of  both,  sAl 
tfatt  isomamcotal  ta  brooght  to  pevfe^ioiL  Vul- 
cu  a  called  lan^,  becanfe  fire  cannot  fubfift  with- 
oat  &eL  TKefe  two  are  brought  together,  but  no 
ddUitn  are  bom  of  them,  which  does  not  aofwer 
the  tkk  of  the  generation  of  the  gods,  therefore 
inprapcrly  iatzodoced  in  a  poem  under  that  title, 
aa  are  the  other  perfons  who  meet  and  not  propa. 

Vcr.  1310.  Hercules  is  married  to  Hebe,  that 
ii,  to  etxreal  yoath,  the  reward  of  great  and  glo- 


Tier.  131S.  Circe,  as  an  enchantrefs,  Is  proper- 
if  Aid  tohcM  daughter  of  the  Sun ;  and  Medea, 
ibr  the  lame  rcafon,  is  juftly  derived  from  the 
Jaiaelbuxe. 

Ver.  233^  "We  axe  now  come  to  the  laft  part 
of  the  poem,  where  goddefiei  fubmic  to  the  em- 
braces of  naortals.     Huw  ridiculous  would  thele 
korics  leciiBy  were  they  to  be  underftood  in  the 
very  letter !  Such,  therefore,  (an  obrer^tion   I 
knt  wade  before)  as  remain  obfcure  to  us,  we 
naft  cQodade  to  have  lofi  ci  their  explanation 
dttoBgjb  the  length  of  time  in  which  they  have 
been  bia^d  down  to  osw    The  meeting  of  Jafon 
and  Geres  in  Crete,  plainly  fignifies  the  land  be- 
iag  cakivated  by  that  hero ;  and  Fiutus,  the  god 
of  rkkei,  being  the  produce  of  their  loves,  means 
the  fraitB  of  his  labour  and  indnftry. 

▼er.  1340.  Cadmns  and  Harmooia  have,  donbt- 
k6,€oaic  relation  to  perfons  in  hiftory.  Poljdore, 
the  Sckdiaft,  lays,  was  £>  called,  bccauTe  the  gods  i 
^iAxtecd  tbdr  gifta  at  the  nuptials  of  his  parents,  j 


Ver.  1347.  Thefc  verfes  of  Chrtfaor  and  Cat* 
lirhoe,  are,  doubtlefs,  pUced  here  by  iniftake,fincc 
they  were  introduced  before  in  a  more  proper 
manner :  here  they  are  abfurd,  becaufe  Chry&or 
and  Callirhoe  are  not  reckoned  mortala. 

Ver.  X354.  I  believe  Memnon  and  Hemathioa 
were  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  fons  of  Aurora, 
becaufe  they  were  of  the  orienuls  which  fettled  ift 
Greece.  Memnon  was  king  of  Ethiopia,  which 
country  is  in  the  eatft  from  Greece.  Le  CUru 
Tsetses  tells  vs,  that  Macedon  was  fo  called  liroa 
Hemathioo,  who  was  flain  by  Hercules ;  but  that 
does  not  agree  with  Menmon  being  flain  by  Achil- 
les, becaufe  the  difiance  of  tiaie  betwixt  Heraiki 
and  Achilles  was  too  long  ;  befides  Memnon  waa 
flain  in  his  youth,  which  increafes  the  error  ia 
point  of  time.  «The  reafon  which  Lord  BacoA 
gives  for  Memnon  being  the  fon  of  Aurora,  is, 
that  as  he  was  a  youth  whofe  glories  were  fliort^ 
lived,  he  is  properly  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  the 
morning,  whofe  beauties  foon  pafs  away.  The 
fame  remark,  perhaps,  may  be  applied  to  HenuH 
thion  and  PhaiSthon. 

Ver.  1366.  Many  paflages  nuy  be  coNcAadi 
firom  which  the  Argonauts  will  appear  to  have 
been  Theflalian  merchanu,  whofluled  to  Colchis; 
hot,  fince  Hefiod  intended  not  to  relate  the  expc 
ditioo,  it  would  be  needled  to  give  the  hiflory 
here.  Le  CUre. 

Vef,  1380.  JBacns,  AchOles,  and  JBneas,  are 
names  well  known  in  hiflory,  and  feem  to  be  meo« 
tioned  only  as  the  reputed  fens  of  goddefles  by 
mortals  without  any  phyfical  view  ;  which  feema 
to  be  the  end  of  inttoducing  Agnus,  Latinos,  and 
other  names. 

Ver.  1394.  Le  Clerc  takes  Naufinovs  to  be  the 
inclination  which  Ulyfles  had  to  leave  Calypfo, 
and  Naufithous  the  fliip  in  which  he  failed  from 
her  I  both  words,  indeed,  are  expreflive  of  fuch 
meanings,  but  as  many  perfons  have  had.  namea 
from  their  difpofitioos,  offices,  or  fome  particular 
circumftance  of  their  lives,  or  names  given  theoi 
fignificant  of  fome  quality  or  employment,  yel  not 
applicable  to  thofe  who  are  fo  named,  we  arc  not 
ceruin  whether  thefe  are  defigned  as  real  namea 
or  not. 

Ver.  1403.  This  concludes  the  Theogony,  al 
the  poem  now  flands,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  poet  writ  or  intended  to  write,  of  women  of 
renown ;  but  fuch  a  work  coold  not  come  under 
the  title  of  the  Theogony  ;  of  which  fee  farther 
in  the  fifth  fedion  of  my  Dilcourfe  00  the  Wril? 
ings  of  Hefiod. 
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COOKERS    HESIOD. 


A    DISCOURSE 

ON  THE  THEOLOGY  AND  MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 


In  the  following  difcourfe  I  (hall  qor  fine  myfclf 
|o  the  Theology  and  Mythology  o[  the  ancient 
Cr<*ck»,  ftiowuijj  their  rile  and  proj»rci*s,  with  a 
view  only  to  the  Iheogony  of  Hcilod,  intcndiug 
it  but  M  an  appendix  to  the  notes. 

1  he  (irc(.ks,  doubLkJs,  derived  great  part  of 
their  rehgitjn  from  the  Ejjjypiians;  and  though 
lie.rndotu^  tv'lls  Uh,  in  niie  plucc,  that  Hefiod.  with 
Honur,  was  the  firii  who  introduced  a  Thcogony 
^nson^  the  Grecians,  an  J  the  firft  who  gave  names 
to  the  god-.,  yet  he  cotftradiuls  that  opinion  in  his 
feccnd  book,  where  he  (ays  Melampus  fcems  to 
have  learned  Lhc  (lories  of  Bacchus  from  Cadmus 
and  other  Tyrians,  which  came  with  him  from 
Phoenicia  to  tne  country  now  called  Boeutia  .  he 
mufl  therefore  mean  that  Iic(iod  and  Homer  were 
the  firft  who  g?vc  the  jrods  a  poetical  drefs,  and 
who  ufcd  them  with  more  freedom  in  their  writ- 
ings than  preceding  antljors. 

Hcrodoiu>>,  Diodorui  Siculus,  arid  Paufanias,  all 
mention  Cadmus  ilt:iing  io  Bocotia,  and  Egyp- 
tian colonies  in  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  Hero- 
dotus fays  aln.ofi  all  she  names  of  the  goJs  in 
G«eecc  were  Ifoin  E^ypt :  lo  enforce  which,  I 
have  tranilated  the  ioliowii]g  account  from  Dio- 
dorus  biculus. 

Wc  learn  from  the  E^jyptians  that  many  by 
nature  mortal,  were  honoured  with  immortality 
for  their  wiidom,  and  inventions  which  proved 
lifeful  to  mankind,  fome  of  which  were  kings  of 
Egypt;  and  to  fuch  they  gave  the  names  of  the 
ccleftial  deities.  Their  firft  prince  was  called 
JU?.ios,  from  the  planet  cf  thai  name,  the  fun.  We 
are  told  tliat  H^a/f«;,or  Vulcan,  was  the  inventor 
of  fiie,  that  ifi,  tin:  ujc  <^f  it ;  for  (^eing  a  tree  on 
the  mountair>s  blailed  from  heaven,  and  the  i^ood 
turning,  he  received  much  comfort  from  the  heat, 
being  then  winter  ;  from  this  he  fired  fome  com- 
buftible  matter,  and  preferved  the  ufe  of  it  after- 
wards to  men;  for  which  reafon  he  was  made 
xuler  of  the  people,  ^fter  thi-^  Chronos,  or  Saturn 
jcigneJ,  who  married  his  lifter  Rhea,  of  whom 
five  dirities  were  horn,  whofc  names  were  Ofiris, 
llis  Typhon,  Apollo,  Aphrodire.  Ofiri«,is  Bacchus 
:»r.d  \l\^,  Cercf»,  or  Demetcr.  Ifis  was  married  lo 
Olirlr,  and,  afrer  flic  ftiarcd  the  dominion,  made 
many  difcovcries  for  the  benefit  oMife ;  (he  found 
the  ufe  cl  corn,  which  grew  before  negleded  ill 
lhc  fields  like  other  heibs;  and  Ofiris  began  to 
cultivate  the  fruit-trees.  In  remembrance  ot  thtfe 
perfons  annual  rites  were  decreed,  which  arc  now 
prelerved  ;  in  the  time  of  harvefl  they  olTer  the 
tirft-fruits   of  the   corn  to  Ifis,  and  invoke  h<ir. 


Hermes  invented  letters,  and  the  lyre  of  three 
chords  ;  the  firft  inftituted  divine  worfliip,  and  or- 
dained fncritices  to  the  god't. 

The  fame  hiftnrian  proceeds  to  relate  the  ex- 
pedition of  Ofiris,  who  was  accompanied  by  bi» 
brother  Apollo,  who  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  that 
pointed  out  the  laurel.  Ofiris  took  great  delight 
in  mofic,  for  which  reafon  he  carried  with  him  a 
company  of  muficians,  among  which  were  niiic 
virgins  eminent  for  their  (kill  iii  finging,  and  in 
other  fcienccs,  whom  the  Greeks  call  the  Mjifes, 
and  Apollo  they  ftyle  their  prefident.  Ofiris  at  his 
teturu  was  deified,  and  afterwards  murdered  b7 
his  brother  I  yphon,  a  turbulent  and  impious  moo. 
Tfis  and  her  fon  revenged  themfclves  on  Typhoa 
and  his  accomplices. 

Thus  far  Diodorus  in  his  firft  book;  and  PIu- 
taich,in  his  treat ife  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  feems  to 
think  the  Grecian  poct«,  in  ihcir  ftorjcs  of  Juoiter 
and  the  Titans,  and  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  mdcht- 
ed  to  the  Egyptians. 

Diodorus.  in  his  third  book,  tells  us  Cadmut, 
who  was  derived  from  Egypt,  brought  letter* 
from  Phcenicia,  and  Linus  was  the  firft  among  the 
Greeks  who  invciitcd  poetic  numbers  and  melody, 
and  who  writ  an  account  of  the.a^lions  of  the  firft 
Bacchus;  he  had  many  difciples,  the  moft  re- 
nowned of  which  were  Hercules,  Thamyiis,  and 
Orphcu*.  We  arc  told  by  the  fame  author,  that 
Orpheus,  who  was  let  into  the  theology  of  th^ 
Egyptians,  applied  the  generation  of  the  Ofiris  of 
old,  to  the  then  modern  times,  and,  being  grati- 
fied by  the  Cadmeans,  inftituted  new  rites  3i- 
niele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmu«,  being  deflowered, 
bore  a  child  of  the  fame  likenefs,  which  ihey  attri- 
buted to  Ofiris  of  Egypt;  Orpheus,  who  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  myfteries  of  the  religion,  endea- 
voured to  Veil  her  (hamc,  by  giving  out  that  Si- 
mclc  conceived  by  Jove,  and  brought  forth 
Bacchus.  Hence  men,  partly  through  ignorance, 
and  partly  through  the  honour  which  they  ha(l 
for  Orpheus,  and  confidence  in  hijD,  were  de- 
ceived. 

From  thefe  f  afTages  wc  learn  thgt  the  rcligioa 
and  gods  of  Egypt  were,  in  part,  tranflated  with 
rhe  cuionieR  into  Greece ;  but  they  continued  not 
long  without  innovations  and  alterations.  Linus 
firft  fung  the  exploits  of  the  firft  Bacchus  or  Ofiris  ^ 
he,  doubtlefs,  took  all  the  poetical  liberty  that  he 
could  with  his  fubjeA :  Orpheus  after  him  baniih^ 
ed  the  firft  Bacchus  from  the  theology,  and  intr€>« 
duced  the  feeond  with  a  lie  to  conceal  the  fliame 
of  a  polluted   woman.    In  ihort,  all  the  ilorics 
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vbkh  were  told  in  honour  of  thofe  Egyptians, 

who  had  dcfervcd  wcU  of  their  country,  were, 

.      wkh  their  names  applied  to  other  perlbns.  Thus, 

I      attorfin^  to  the  kiftorian,  the  drvmv  Orphcve  iet 

I       oat  with  bribery,  flattery,  and  delufion. 

Hcfiod  begins  hisTheogony  with  the  firil  prin- 
cple  oC  the  heacheo  fyftem,  that  Qmos  wm  the 
pvenr  of  all,  snd  Heairen  and  Earth  the  parenti  of 
an  Ttiible  thuiga.  That  Heaven  is  the  father,  fays 
Pfcurch,  ia  his  Inquiry  after  God,  appears  from 
.  bit  pooriog  down  the  waters  which  have  the  fper* 
a»tic  lacshy,  and  Earth  the  mother,  becaufe  Ihe 
Wings  forth.  This,  according^  to  the  opinion  of 
natarch.  and  many  tnore,  was  the  origin  of  the 
ma  tlp&city  of  gods,  men  efteeniing  thofe  bodies 
in  the  hravens  aud  on  the  earth,  from  whieh  they 
received  benefit,  the  immediate  obje(fIs  of  their 
gatitode  and  adof  Jttion «  tbe  fante  were  the 
aiflCives  aiicerwars^s  trhicb  induce^  them  -/o  pay 
dntiae  &iOMirs  to  mq;-tal  mcp,  as  we  i9e  19  the 
9£czaxtt  ^e  have  from  Diodorus.  The  dcligo  <if 
^  tir  poet  WIS  £o  give  9  c£Ulogue  of  tbofe  deiuef 
vho  wcr:;,  isi  any  ienfe,  c^temed  as  fuqli  in  the 
times  in.«hich  Y^  Uved,  whether  fabulous,  hido- 
ricsL  or  phyiical ;  hjit  we  xptift  take  notice,  (bat 
even  where  a  ftorj  had  rife  from  l>ble,  pr  biQory, 
he  feeoH  to  Ubour  a{  reducing  it  to  oature,  as  in 
that  4^  the  mufe^  :  vrhat  was  before  of  ny?^  ori« 
Spnat,  firoai.nine  mipftrels,  jlaves  tq,  a  priuce,  U 
rtadtxrd  great  by  the  genius  of  th;  poet.  • 

1  &a!l  conclude,  thinking,  it  all  that  is  farther 
BRtflxy  to  be  Cud*  'and  particuhuly  qfi  the  My- 
thoftcfy,  wifh  the  following  ^ranilation  from  the 
preface  of  L^rd  Bacon  to  his  treacife  on  the  Wif- 
4pm  01  the  Ancients. 

1  am  not  ignorant  how  niyertain  fiflion  isi  and 
htffw  fiable  to  be  wrefted  to  this  or  ihat  fcniic,  nor 
bow  prevalent  wit  and  difpourfe  are,  fo  as  iogeoi- 
oafly  to  apply  fuch  iDcaningi  as  were  not  thought 
«f  orizinally  :  but  let  nq^  the  fojUes  and  liccnfe 
eC  tew  leffen  the  eAeem  due  to  parables ;  for  that 
^Q«jd  be  profane  and  1»otd,  fince  religion  de< 
%iu  in  fc^b  Tctls  iind  (hadows  :  byt,  re  fleeing 
OB  kiunan  wiCdoqi,  I  ingenibufly  fonfcfs  my  real 
fimioo  is,  that  myftery  and  allegory  were  from 
tae  originaJ  intended  in  many  fabjes  of  the  ^aoent 
pnexs;  this  appears  apt  and  confpicuous  xo  me, 
v^cxhcr  lavilhcd  with  a  veneratiop  for  antiquity, 
«f  becanfie  I  find  fuch  coherence  in  the  fimiiund^ 
with  the  things  fignified,  in  the  very  texture  of 
the  fable,  and  in  the  propriety  of  the  names 
whkb  are  given  to  the  perfons  or  ^jftors  in  the 
it^ ;  and  do  map  can  ppfitively  deny  that  this 
vat  the  ienfe  propofed  from  the  begjpning,  and 
ifi^iilRotiily  veiled  in  this  tnanoer, .  How  can  the 
ueScrmhj  and  judgn^ert  of  the  name?  be  ob£cure 
•ft  a^v  ?  Metis  j)eipg  mad;  che  wife  of  Jove,  jriain- 
ly  if'  ifi'*  f ottprtri  No  one  IhouUl  be  movca  if 
bt  t  met-me^  l?nds  any  addiuon  for  the  Cake  of 
biftury.  ,1:  aj  wav  *  f  embellilbpienr,  or.if  chrono- 
byy  IHrfiTu  baj- per  to  be  confounded^  or  if  part  of 
MC  fUile  Iboald  be  trzn.-f erred  to^an other,-  and  a 
ae»  aJegory  intrbd'tctd  ;  for  thefc  were  all  nc-» 
CcCtfj  ard  to  be  expe^e<^  feeing  th(.y  are  the  in- 
of  «cn  of  different  ages,  and  vh«  vriit  to 
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different  ends,  fome  with  a  view  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  other  to  civil  afTairv. 

We  have  another  fign,  and  that  no  fmall  one, 
of  this  hidden 'fenfe  which  we  hare  been  fpeaking 
of;  which  is,  that  fome  of  thefe  fables  are  in  the 
narration,  that  is,  in  themfelves  literally  under- 
ftood,  fo  fooliih  3nd  abfnrd^  that  they  feesn  to  pro* 
claim  a  patable  at  a  diftance.  Such  as  are  pro- 
bable may  be  feigned  for  amufement,  and  in  imi- 
tation of  hiftory ;  but  where  410  fuch  dcflf^ns  ap- 
pear, but  they  feem  to  he  what  none  would  ima. 
gine  or  relate,  they  muft  be  calculated  for  nthflf 
ufes  I  Wfiat  a  fidion  is  this  !  Jove  took  Metis  for 
hi^wife,  and^s  foon  as  he  perceived  her  pregnant^ 
eat  her,  whence  he  himfelf  conceived,  and  brought 
forth  Pallas,  armed  fri»m  his  head.  N^^^^°S  ^<^* 
appear  more  monftrous,  more  like  a  dream,  and 
more  out  of  the  coudie  of  chiobing,  than  this  (lo- 
ry in  itfelf.  What  has  a  great  weight  with  mi^ 
is.  that  many  nf  thefe  fables  feem  not  to  be'invent- 
cd  by  thofe  who  have  related  them,  Homer,  He- 
find,  and  other  writers ;  for  were  they  the  fi<^iont 
of  ;hat  age^  and  of  t.hofe  who  delive^ifd  rheni  down 
to  uii,  nqthing^reaf  and  exaltej^,  according  to  my 
opinion,  cpuid  be  expc(fted  (rom  fuqh  an  origin  : 
but  if  any  ope  will  deliberate  on  this  fubjcd  attcn« 
lively,  thefe  will  appear  to  be  delivered  and  re- 
lated as  what  were  befdre  'beh^ed  and  received, 
ai^  not  as  tales  thcp  firll  iri vented  and  comauiai- 
rated  ;  bcfides,  as  th^y  are  told  in  dij^erent  pian« 
ners  byauthorti  of  almoft  the  fame  times,  they  are 
cailly  perceived. to  be  common,  jind  deriwed  fron 
old  memonal  tradition,  and  are  various  only  from 
the  additioniJ  embellifhments  which  diyerfe 
writers  hayc  bellowed  on  them. 

U\  old  time%  when  xhe  inveiuions  of  men,  and 
the  conclufions deduced  froni.them,  were  new  and 
uncommon,  parables,  and  iimiles,  pf  all  kinds  a« 
b/ur.ded.  Aa  hieroglyphics  were  more  aacienp 
than  parables,  parables  were  more  ancient  than 
arguments.  We  (hall  cloii»  w-hat  ne,  have  here 
(aid,  with  this  obferv^tion  \,  the  ^ifdom  of  the  an- 
cientf  was  either  great  or  h^ppy  \  treat  if  thefe 
figure's  wece  the  fryits  of  th^ir  induftry,  and  hap- 
py if  they  locked  no  farther,.,  that  thfsy  have  af- 
forded matter  and  ^cadun.  fo  worti^y  contempla* 
tion. 

.      POSTSCRIPT.     ' 

I  CANNOT  take  my  leave  of  this  work  without  «z« 
prefling  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Theobald  for  his 
kind  aflidance  in  it.  Much  may  with  juftice  be 
faid  to  the  advantage  of  that  gentleman,  but  hi« 
own  writings  will  he  tcftimonies  of  his  abilities, 
when,  perhaps,  this  profeifion  of  niiy  fricndlhip 
for  him,  and  of  my  zeal  for  his  merit«  (ball  be 
forgot. 

Such  ren\^ks  as  I  have  received  from  my  frieirds 
I  have  diftinguiihed  from  my  own,  in  juAice  to 
thofe  by  whom  I  have  been  fo  obliged,  left,  by  a 
general  acknowledgment  only,  fuch  errors  as  t 
may  have  pojTibly  cooimitted,  Ihould,  by  the  wrOng 
guefs  of  (pmc,  he  unjuftly  imputed  to  them. 

^(h,  i^.  173S.  TuoMAs  CooKr, 
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From  Ciass. 


Btrth 
HeU 

Erebos 
NiglH 


the  Sky 

He»vea 

Hilb 

Groves 


r  JSrdm  mmd  Night, 


^JWH  J&4V^9« 


Frm  Bm 


tmiEarii. 


OcetB 

C<ei»  • 

Creu  m 

if  yperioii  • 

Jtphct 

Thea 

Rhea 

Thenilt 

IMDcmoiyiie  • 

Phflcbe 

Tethyt 

SAtnrn 

r  Bronte* 
The  Cxclo{»  <  Sterope* 

CArgea 
Cottnt 
Gygct 
firiaxtvi 


Verfc 

191 

194 

196 

%o% 
203 


»o5 
ih. 


«07 

axo 

ib. 


414 

ib 

219 

ib. 

ib. 

223 


^ 


*»7 

238 


frmthiUotdo/Heavem. 

Giants        .            .            - 

2S9 

The  Furiei        -            ..            -            - 

290 

Wood-oympht         •           •           • 

291 

From  the  mmiert  •fStavtn. 

Veoas            -            -            -        -  • 

296 

FrmN^. 

Defiiny          -            -           '.            - 

3*7 

Fate        -            .              .             - 

ib. 

Death            .... 

Sa8 

Sleep 

ib. 

Dreama              .            .            .            • 

ib. 

Momut        •            . 

329 

Care        .... 

330 

The  Hefperides        -  ,        . 

331 

Clotho 

335 

{Uchefia               .              .               , 

ib. 

Atropoi 

Nemefis 

Fraud 

LoofeDefirc 

Old  Age 

Strife 

Labottr 

ObliTion 

Famine 

Woes 

Combats 

Murders - 

Wars 

Slaughtets 

Deceits 

Qoarreb 

Lies 

LicenAs 

Lofles 

DomeiUc  Wounds 

Perjury 


From  Str^. 


From  Sea  and  Esrih, 


Nefens 

Thaomas 

Pborcys 

Ceto 

£orybia 


From  Norms  tmd  Dorit, 


Proto 

Kocrate 

Sao 

Amphitrite 

Eudore 

Thetis 

Galene 

Glance 

Cymothoe 

Spio 

Thalia 

Melite 

Ettlimioe 

Agaw 

Pailthea 

Erato 

Evnice 

Doto 

Proto 

Pherufr 

Dnnaxncne 

Nifka 

Adca 


Verfo 

336 

345 

347 

ib. 

i4« 
ib. 


349 
Z50 

ib. 

ib. 

351 
ihu 
ib. 
ib. 

35» 

ib. 

ib. 

35:3 

354 

ib. 

355 


357 

363 

''364 

ib. 

3«ff 


37f 
ib. 

37* 
ib. 

373 
ib. 
ib. 

374. 
ib. 

375 
376 
37  7 
37« 
379 

ib. 
3  So 

ib. 

3«a 

ib. 

lb. 
3»4 
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Doro 

Pmopc 

Oabiei 

Hmnoe 
Cy«dMS 
Crniakie 

Hdboc 

HlItBMd 


fiftgOR 


Fq1}im 


PfiiBathe 
EaMDiie 


Fr«i  Tiamwntt  ami  EUBn. 

Inm  Pbortyi  snd  Ctt: 
T&eGris        -        '      - 

Iflmliiii  III  _ 

npnreoo      -  —  •  • 

CetD      .         . 

I.r>         -  -  - 

rStheno 
neGoffon  jMalora 

1WSopeBt,s:iitfd  of  the  golden  frnjt 

Ojfci         -  -  . 


Verfe 

38J 
386 

3«7 
.  3SS 
3«f 
390 
39" 
39a 
395 

lb. 

tb. 

397 

398 

ib. 

-  399 

ib. 
400 
401 

ib 

-  403 
405 
406 

-  407 

ib. 

4c8 

ib. 

-  409 


417 
419 
4*1 

4aa 

416 

ib. 

4»7 


.1 


Cokm 

nj^        •  •  •  • 

ClMttn 

Fnm  Orthts  amd  Chu/utrot 
«pfe  -  .  - 

Ik  MoBan  lion 

Smu. 
Me         .  .  . 

Alpfc.  .  .  . 

utSana 

*«n««     .         .         • 

Ucuder 

Ifcr      .  .  .         . 


433 
518 

445 
446 

456 
468 

48i 
485 
48f 
497 

508 
510 


511 

5n 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 


Phafit 


Achelooft 
Neflht 


Hepuponis 
Oraiiic 

Hermuf 

Simoif        • 

Peaeat 

Caip 

Saogariaa 

Ladon 

Paithentuft 

Eveoiit 

Ardefcus 

Scaminder 

Pitho 

Admete 

lanthe 

Eleafft 

Dorit 

Prymno 

Urania 

Hippo 

Cljmene 

Rodia 

Zcttxo        * 

Calliroe 

Clytie 

Idya 

Pafithoe 

Pkxaure 

GaUoxaure 

Dion 

Melobofit 

Thoc 

Polydora 

Circes 

Pluco 

Perfeii 

Xaothe 

Janira 

Acafte 

Meneilho 

Europa 

Metis 

Petr^a 

CriGe 

Afia 

Calypfo 

Tcleaho 

Euryoomc 

EttdofQ 

Tychc 

Ocyroe 

Ampbiro 


Ihtt^kru 


Th«  SiiQ 
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DEDICATION. 


To  die  HoDombk 

CHARLES   TORKE. 


8it, 

Tst  c^iphmt  which  Tbeocrinis  mtktt  ill  one  of 

hit  IdyffinBi,  of  the  negleA  Ihowo  to  hit  mafe, 

natunSij  reaunded  me  oif  my  own  oeceffity.  The 

kooft  ambitioo  oC  my  iliflies  cottld  not  hiTe  af- 

pired  after  a  more  iUnftriotn  patron  than  iyfr» 

Vorke ;  t  wm  oot  kept  long  in  fofpeofe,  haTing, 

tfaroQffa  a  worthy  friend,  reccired  permifion  to  in- 

fcribc  to  yoa  the  fiM^uent  fliceti ;  and  the  fa. 

oov  mm  graatcd  id  a  manner  to  peculiarly  polite, 

chat  I  eftecmed  the  obligation  more  than  doubled. 

It  was  coftomary  amonj;  the  ancient  Romans, 

for  the  pkheians  to  choofe  ont  of  the  body  of  the 

fatrkaaas  protedors  or  patrons,  whofe  care  it  was 

to  a&ft  their  clients  with  their  intereft,  and  defend 

them  fcom  the  opprefiioa  of  the  freat ;  to  adviie 

them  is  poiat»  ol  law,  to  manage  their  liiita,  and 

feoDT  tbinr  peace  and  ^ppineis :  what  a  power- 

/■i  advocate,  in  thia  refpedt,  yon  would  prove,  let 

the  piea^Dgt  at  the  bar,  the  decsfions  in'  Weftmin^ 

flcr  Jbail,  and  the  debates  in  the  fenate,  determine. 

Bat  the  fneod  I  frek  at  prefent,  mnft  be  eminent 

for  his  eoIiTenod  genius,  the  delicacy  of  his  ulle 

in  Gteranrre,  bis  claflical  learning,  and  his  gene- 

tooa  prote^oB  of  the  mofes :  and  where  can  1 

fiad  ^ele  feioing  abib'ties,  ami  thefe  benevolent 

rinses  (d  happily  combined,  as  in  that  eminent 

pacm,  vho  does  me  the  honour  to  countenance 

cbe  MBmhtg  work  ?  Yos,  Sir,  are  not  only  **  mu- 

**  fe  a^ctts,"  hot 


— -hf ti&nwH|.  comes,  cut  earmijlu  femper 
Etcttharae  cordi. 

Toe  have  long  fmce  facrificed  to  the  mules  with 
fiiccds;  and  had  cot  the  tenor  of  your  ftndies, 


warmed  by  the  example,  and  improred  by  tho 
knowledge  and  experience  of  your  admirable  fa- 
ther, formed  you  to  (htne  with  To  much  luftre  in  a 
more  adbive  and  exalted  fphere,  you  had  been 
ranked  with  the  mod  celebrated  authors  in  poUte 
learning.  But  I  ceafe  to  wonder,  rhat  you  mould 
have  attained  Qualifications  like  thefe,  in  the  early 
culture  of  your  ulentS)  when  I  confider  your  zeal 
to  vindicate  the  privilege  of  your  predecefTors; 
for  the  great  lawgivers  of  antiquity  were  gcnrraHy 
poets:  Themis  and  the  mufe*  are  nearly  joined  in 
affinity;  both  derived  from  heaven;  they  both 
diftribute  concord,  harmony,  and  good  will,  a- 
mong  the  inhahiunts  of  the  earth. 

To  whom,  then,  can  I  prcfent  tbcfc  Arcadian 
fcenes  with  fo  much  propriety,  as  to  the  friend  of 
ancient  eloquence  and  poetry ;  one  whom  I  know 
to  have  been  an  imelligent  reader  and  admirer  of 
Theocritus  ?  Let  m«  congratulate  myfclf  on  my 
Kood  fortune,  in  baling,  by  this  performanccg 
found  more  didinguifbed  favour  from  Mr.  Yorke, 
than  Theocritus  experienced  at  the  court  of  Hiero, 

That  the  honours  and  reputation  you  have  fo 
defervedly  acquired,  may  increafe  more  and  more; 
that  you  may  live  long  and  happily,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  liberal  fcicnces,  and  th^  fenricc  ot 
your  country,  is  the  eatneft  wifli  of, 

Sift, 

'tour  mod  obliged,  and  obedient  fervant, 

Fa  AM  CIS  Fawcxs; 
Orpinoton,     2 

January  20.  2767  J 


P  R  E  F  A  G.E. 


Wbik  1  had  formed  a  rdohrtioa  of  publifliing  a 
tnofladon  of  this  inimitable  poet,  1  intended  to 
have  availed  myfelf  of  every  elegant  and  faithful 
verfion  of  any  partimlar  Idy  Ilium  that  fell  in  my 
way;  aad  thdii  h«fO  eadc^Voured^ to  theb<ft  of 


my  ability,  to  maie  up  the  deficiency.  With  this 
view,  1  carefully  examined  Mr.  l)ryden,  whohaa' 
left  trarflations  of  four  Idylliunas,  the  3d,  the  8th, 
the  a3d,  and  the  27th.  There  are  many  beautiful 
linei  in  the  third  ^  bat  take  it  altogether,  and  it  is  a 
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edious  paraphrafe ;  for  the  original  contain*  only 
fifcy-four  vcrfes»  which  he  has  multiplied  into  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-fcven ;  parti- 
cularly there  are  three  lines,  beginning  at  the  i8ch. 

Kv^tf.  ».  r.  A. 

Sweet  black- eyeM  maid,  &c. 

Which  he  ha^  expanded  into  twelve.  Now,  though 
£Dgli(h  heroic  verfe  conGfts  of  no  more  than  ten 
fyllablcf,  and  the  Greek  hexameter  fometimes  lifes 
to  feventeen,  but  if,  upon  an  average,  we  fay  6f- 
teen,  then  two  Greek  verfes  is  equal^'in  point  of 
fyllablet,  to  three  of  Englifli ;  but  if  a  tranflator  is 
fo  extravagantly  licentions,  he  muft  lofe  light  of 
his  original,  and  by  introducing  new  thoughts  of 
his  own,  difguife  his  author,  fo  that  nobody  can 
know  him  again.  But  Mr.  Dryr^en  has  a  far 
greater  foible  than  this,  which  cfie^^ually  prevents 
me  from  inferting  any  of  his  tranflations  in  this 
Yolume,  which  is,  that  whenever  he  meets  \\  ith 
any  fenciment  in  an  author  which  has  the  leaA  ten- 
dency  to  indecency,  he  always  renders  it  worfe ; 
say,  even  in  thefe  Idylliums,  where  the  original 
has  given  hxm  no  handle  at  all,  he  has  wrapt  the 
iimple  meaning  of  Thtrocritus  into  obfcenity.  "  Scd 
^'  Titiis  nemo  fine  nafcitnr  ;**  no  man  had  more 
cxceliencieS)  as  a  poet,  than  Mr.  Dr  jrden,  therefore 
the  hand  of  candi»ur  (bould  draw  a  veil  over  con- 
fiitutional  blemiHies. 

In  Dryden's  Mifccllany  Poems,  there  are  fevcn 
or  eight  tranOations  of  other  Idylliums,  \Iz.  the 
•ad.  loth,  14th,  and  a«th,  by  W.  Bowles ;  thr  t  ith 
by  Duke,  and  the  l£k,  and  fomc  other*,  by  d  fflr- 
ent  hands  :  but  none  of  thefe,  I  found,  would  (uir 
my  purpgfe  :  there  are  fo  many  wild  deviations 
from  the  original,  fuch  grofs  miftakes,  and  fo  ma 
iiy  incorred^  and  empty  tines,  that  they  will  found 
very  harfliiy  in  the  polifted  cars  of  the  prtTent 
age.  Fully  fati>fied  with  this  inquiGtion,  I  then 
determined  to  undertake  the  whole  yrork  myfeif ; 
CO'^fidering  that  every  tranflation  from  an  ancient 
author,  as  well  as  every  original  work,  it  g'^nera^- 
ly  moft  agreeable  to  the  reader  which  is  Gnifhed 
by  the  fame  hand  :  becaufe,  in  thiii  cafe,  there  U 
kept  up  a  certain  uniformity  of  {}yk,  an  idimiati- 
cal  propriety  of  didion.  which  is  inGnitcly  more 
pleafing  than  if  fome  different,  though  more  able 
band,  had  here  and  there  interlarded  it  with  a 
ibining  verfion.  than  if 

Purpureu6,1ate  qui  fplendeat,  unus  et  alter 

AiTuitur  pannus. 

I  have  been  informed  byfoine  venerable  critics, 
that  Creech's  tranflation  of  Theocritus  was  well 
done,  and  a  book  of  reputation  ;  that  he  thorough* 
ly  undcrftood  the  dailies,  and  had  a  peculiar  faci. 
lity  in  unfolding  their  beauties,  and  that,  if  there 
teas  publilhed  a  new  edition  of  his  tranflation, 
there  would  be  no  neceflity  for  its  being  fope'fed- 
cd  by  another.  I  beg  leave  ro  diflont  entirely, 
from  thefe  gentlemen,  who  probably  having  read 
Creech  when  they  were  young,  and  having  no  ea 
for  poetical  oumbcn,  are  better  pleafed  with  th 
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rough  muGc  of  the  Ufl  age,  than  the  refined  haf'' 
mony  of  this ;  and  will  not  ejGly  be  perfuadcd, 
that  modern  improvements  can  produce  any  thing 
fuperior.  However  Creech  may-4Mve*«pproved 
himfelf  in  Lucretius,  or  Manilins,  I  fliall  ventore 
ro  pronounce  this  tranflation  of  Theocritot  very 
bald  and  hard,  and  more  ruflic  than  any  of  th^ 
ruftics  in  the  Sicilian  bard  :  he  himfelf  modeflly 
intitlcs  his  bool(,  '*  the  Idylliums  of  Theocritaf 
"  dome  into  Efijrlijh:**  and  they  arc  done  as  well  at 
can  be  expetSled  from  Creech,  who  had  neither  an 
ear  fpr  numbers,  nor  the  leafl  delicacy  of  expref- 
fion.  .  •. 

Ic  will  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  good 
thib  bold  aflertion,  which  I  can  caGly  do  by  pro- 
ducing a  few  examples.  In  the  firft  Idyllium,  he 
calls  that  noble  pad  oral  cop,  "  a  fine  two  handled 
•*  pot ;"  and  the  (Ail.  "  the  tendrils  or  dafpers," 
with  which  fcandeiit  plants  ufe  to  fufiain  them- 

fclvcs  in  climbing,  he  transforms  into  kids; 

"  where  kid-  do  feem  tcf  broufe."  In  the  dcfcrip- 
tion  of  the  fiflierman,  vcr.  43.  he  has  thefe  lines : 

The  nerves  io^s  neck  are  fwoin,  look  firm,  and 
ftrong. 

Although  he's  old,  and  fit  for  one  that's  young. 

Vcr.  1 1  a.  He  makes  Daphnis  fty  to  Venus: 

Go  now  flout  Diomcdjgr  foon  purfuc. 

Go  n«»fc  him  now,  and  buaft,  my  arts  o'er- 
threw : 

Young  Daphnis,  fight,  for  I'm  a  matchforyou., 
KXitcmt  ^nf  and  rSfui,  AirxaoM^**,  he  renders,  "  He> 
litk's  cliff."  and  *'  L.icon  s  tomb  "  A  little  further 
on  and  likcwife*  ia  the  5  th  Idyllium,  h«  Curat 
nightingales  into  thruflie* 

Idyllium  III.  Where  Olpis  it  looking  out  for 
runnifs,  he  makes  him  fland,  '*to  fnare  hiittrouts." 
The  (;irl  Erithaci»  he  calU  tawny  Dcfs,and  Alphe* 
fibcea**.  mother.  Alphifl»'s  mother, 

Idyllium  V.  ver.  1 1.  Hr  tranflates  Crocylus  in- 
to Dick,  and  Idyllium  XIV  Arjrivus.  A|>if«  jund 
Cleunicus,  into  Tom,  Will  and  Dick.  Near  lh« 
end  of  the  5th,I.Acon  fays : 

I  love  Eumedcs  much,  I  gave  my  ptpe, 
H«w  fwcet  a  kifs  he  gave  ;  ah  charming  lipf 

Thet>  come  fuocefTivtly  the  following  delicato 
rhymes,  ftrains,  fwans;  fliame,  lamb:  piece,  fees; 
joy,  flcy :  afterwards  be  makes  Cumates  fay 

I'll  toot  at  Lacon.  I  have  won  the  lamb. 
Go  foolifli  fliepherd,  pine,  and  die  for  fliamc. 

Idyllium  VII.  ver.  120.  He  renders  mrtoti  par/Iay 
thinking  it  the  fame  as  a/ilumff  whereas  it  figniti^ 
a  pear. 

Idyllium  XI.  He  makes  Polyphemus  fay  of  him» 
felf; 

-Sure  I  am  fomcwhat,  they  my  worth  can  fee, 
And  1  myfelf  will  no'w  grow  proud  of  me. 

He  fays  of  Cyrlfca.  Idyl.  XIV  ver  11. 
That  you  might  light  a  candle  at  her  nofe. 

Idyllium  XV.  One  of, the  goflipt  fiiya.to  ti 
ftranger, 
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PREFACE. 


*YoB  are  a  a  Hrocy  friend. 


I  m  ne'er  beholding  t'ye,  aod  there's  an  end. 

/n.l  fin  thw-c's  an  end  of  my  animaJverfion^  upon 
Wr  Crtf'Ch;  were  1  to  quore  ail  his  dull  infipid 
Bri«,  I  fhcuM  quote  above  ha'f  h\%  bw^k  :  thue 
nwb  was  proper  for  me  to  fay  in  my  own  vindi* 
atmfi ;  asd  to  add  more,  might,  to  fome  people, 
baa  isri  'ion*. 

I:  has  been  hinted  to  me  by  more  inji^enions 
J9drf%.  tfcat  if  Theocritus  was  tranflated  in  the 
lio^aifc  of  Spencer,  he  would  appear  to  great 
limra^,  t«  fuch  an  antique  flyle  would  be  a 
fruprr  ieccedaneum  to  the  Doric  idiom.  Fhtre 
aj-prarcd  to  me  at  firft  fumething  phufibfc  in  this 
fc.<r?e;  but  hippcninjf  to  find  part  of  VTofchus's 
6HV  Icy'Jrcm,  xvhich  in  a  hue  and  cry  aft-r  Cupid, 
I'^knytriftically  tranflated  by  Spe!)fer  himlVlf  I 
hai  Ttafun  to  alter  my  opinion.  I  (hall  traufcribe 
the  paiTa^e,  that  the  reader  may  judge  whcher 
&fi:  2  vcrScn  would  be  more  agreeable  than  one 
0  ncdern  lar.gvage. 

It  forruned,  fair  Venus  having  lofl 
Hrr  little  fon,  the  winged  ^od  of  love, 
Who  for  fomc  light  difvleafure,  which  him  croil, 
Wa«  from  her  fled,  a*  ilit  aa  any  dove, 
Aad  ltd  her  blif^ful  bower  of  joy  abt.ve  ; 
(S«  from  her  ofren  he  had  fled  away. 
Wtwcxi  fhe  for  ^n^ht  him  diarply  did  reprove, 
And  waaderM  in  the  world  in  ftrange  array, 
ISligwb*d  io  thiAifund  ihapes,  that  none  might  him 
bewray  ; 

Jvn  for  to  ftrk,  fhe  !fft  her  hraven!y  houfc, 
Aid  fearcl'.cd  tvery  way,  through   which  his 

wicg<« 
Had  borne  him,  or  hi^  tra«5  (he  mote  dete<ft  : 
She  promi»*d  k  ffcs  f  A'eet,  und  fwerttr  things, 
Uxi»  the  man  that  of  him  tidings  to  her  brings. 
Faery  ^^ee/t,  B.  3.  cb.  6. 

FfAsn  thi«  fpecimen  I  could  not  he  perfuadtd  to 
ihAnk,  that  a  tracilaiion  uf  Theocri'Us,  LVcn  in  the 
pareft  laoffuage  cf  Spfijr«:r,  would  afford  any  plra- 
iure  to  ao  ICnghih  reader  :  and  therefore  I  have 
given  ham  the  drcfs  which  I  apprehend  would  bell: 
bcccme  him.  How  1  have  executed  this  uurk,  I 
kave  to  tlie  deciiion  «  f  the  candid  and  impartial, 
Criiiiog  they  will  allow  me  all  the  indulgence 
vhich  the  t  ran  da  tor  of  fo  various  and  difficult  an 
acthor  can  rc^fonably  require ;  an  author  on  whom 
there  arc  but  few  Greek  fchtilia  publifhed,  only  to 
the  17th  Idy Ilium  incUhve,  and  thefe  often  ez- 
trmcly  puerile  ;  an  author  on  whom  fewer  notes 
bavr  been  written  than  upon  any  other  equally 
ctceUenc  Scaliger,  Cafaubou,  Hcinfms  aod  Meur> 
Cos  frcqneocly  leave  the  moll  difficult  paffageR 
aotOQchcd  ;  their  obl'crVations  are  fcmctimes  tnfl- 
tag  and  unfati^fadlory.  often  repuguant  to  each 
ochfer,  aod  now  and  then  learnedly  cbfcure.:  amidft 
tlefc  ddadvaotagea,  I  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
dad  nylelf  with  the  utmotl  caution:  and  if  1  may 
be  aUowcd  to  fpeak  of  the  following  (beets,  I  will 
brirfiy  ezpUin  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  acvom- 
^liih.  firfiy  cheD»  af  to  the  tranilation;  I  have 
msska  foUcwcd  my  author  too  ck>rcly,  aor  abau- 


do:ied  h'm  too  wantonly,  but  have  endeavoured 
to  keep  the  original  in  view,  »vitlioiit  t^'o  clTrntially 
deviating  from  the  fcnfe ;  no  literal  tranf  ation  can 
be  juil ;  as  ro  this  point,  Horace  gives  us  an  ei' 
celleui  caution  : 

Nee  verbum  verbo  curabts  reddere  fidot 
lorerpres. 

Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  tranflate.  - 

A  too  faithful  interpretation,  Mr.  Dryden  faysj 
muft  be  a  pedantic  one;  an  admirable  precept  to 
thi^  purpr(\*  i%  con:ained  in  the  compliment  Sir 
John  Ucnham  pays  Sir  Richard  f  anihaw  on  iiis 
verfion  of  the  Pallor  Fido  : 

T'ut  fervilc  path  thou  nobly  di>ft  decline. 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line; 
\  ntrvN  and  ni)l)ler  way  thou  do.'l  purfue. 
To  nuke  trarflutiou'i,  and  rranflat('r-«  too  ; 
They  but  pnlcrvc  the  allies,  thou  tl;*.  flame. 
True  to  his  fcnfe,  but  truer  to  his  Tame. 

And  as  r  have  not  rodeavonred  to  give  a  verbal 
tranflation  {■>  neither  have  I  iodaiged  myfelf  in  a 
raflj  paraphrafe,  which  always  lofc-  the  fpii it  <•'  ,au 
ancient,  by  degenerati  'g  imo  th  *  mo'lern  manner* 
of  txprtffifin  ,  and  to  the  befl  of  my  recollcflion, 
[  have  taken  no  libcrtiex  but  thcfr  vrhich  urti  nc- 
Cfflary  for  exhibiting  the  graces  of  my  author, 
tranxiuHng  the  fpirit  of  the  origirial.  and  fuppurt- 
ing  the  poetical  Oyle  of  the  rranflation.  Ihis  is 
the  plan,  and  thcfc  are  the  rule-  by  which  every 
tranflator  Ihould  condud  himfelf :  how  I  have  ac- 
quitted niyfclf  In  thcfc  p  »it.rs,  muf>  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  fuperior  ju  Iges.  Ah  to  the  Motea, 
whiih  I  fo»;nd  the  nH)ft  lahoriou?  part  of  my  talk, 
they  are  intended  either  to  iiiuftrate  the  mod  dif- 
ficult, af.il  ezcmylify  the  beaut-ful  ]-iTiges;  of 
elfe  to  exhibit  the  various  imitations  of  auth'*r^ 
>*hich  I  look  upon  as  an  agreeable  comment,  for 
they  not  only  (how  the  manner  in  which  the  an- 
cients copied  ejch  other' «•  excellencies,  but  likewife 
often  help  to  elucidate  the  paflages  that  are  quoted. 
Upon  a  review  of  my  notes,  I  am  afraid  1  have 
inilanced  too  many  piflages  from  Vir<rtl  as  imita' 
tions  of  Theocritus:  vihat  I  have  to  fay  in  my 
defcn^,e  is,  they  apprarcd  to  mr  at  ihc  time  to  be 
finiil.ir,  if  they  iio  not  appear  In  the  fame  light 
to  the  reader,  they  are  cafily  overlooked  :  If  t 
have  in  this  rcfpe^  conn.iited  a  fault,  this  ac- 
knowic'dgoment  will  plcaJ  in  mitin;3tJ0n  of  it. 

Befir^es  thcfe  errors  and  mif^akes,  I  am  con*' 
fciou^  of  ir.any  more,«lhough  I  hppe  not  very  ma- 
terial o:>ct> ;  th.f»;  the  learned. and  jijdi-inus,  who 
are  fcnfible  of  the  d.fRuiIty  of  thi<>  undertaking, 
will  readily  cxrufr.  This  work  has  already  met 
with  \\\t  approbation  of  the  heft  critics  of  the  age, 
therefi-re  what  the  worll  may  think  or  fay  of  it^ 
will  give  mc  no  concern.  I  muft  acknowledge  i 
fault  or  two  quas  incuria  Judit :  there  are  1  believe 
two  or  three  propi-r  names  falfe  accented  ^  I  hav% 
alfo  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  my  author  in  the  firft 
Idyllium,  ver.  31. 

This  goat  with  twins  IMl  give,  &c. 

It  iKoold  have  been  tranflated,  **  I  will  give  yoii 
£  iiij 
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,<  three  tnllkiiijp  of  this  e^t ;  u  r^tt  c^MA|»i,  that 
'  you  may  milk  her  three  times ;  not  the  goat 
'*  herfelf  and  twins,"  which  wonld  have  been  k 
mod  extravagant  prefent  from  a  poor  goatherd,  in 
return  for  a  fong.  The  reader,  therefore,  may  cor- 
Tc€t  the  paiTage  thus : 

Thrice  (hall  you  milk  thit  goat ;  (he  never  fails 
Two  kids  to  fuckle,  though  fhe  fills  two  pails ; 
To  this  I'll  add,  &c. 

This  miftake  was  imparted  to  me  by  the  ingenionp 
and  learned  Dr.  Jortin,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing emendation ;  fee  note  on  rer.  57,  **  for  XV^^"^ 
"  you  read,  with  Picrfon,  K^ot^oto ;  which,  as  to 
*'  the  fenfe,  feems  to  be  right.  But,  as  the  Ionic 
**  dialed  is  not  often  ufed  in  a  Doric  fong,  I 
"  (houtd  prefer  the  adjeAive  KMittwt,  which  is  alfo 
**  a  fmaller  alteration.  As  from  XV^**  comes 
'*  xv^**ft  ^°  ^^"^  K(0/r«f,  K(«fM/<f."  I  am  much 
obliged  to  the  fame  gentleman  for  the  following 
ihort,  but  full  account : 

or  TUK  BUCOLIC  MBAIOlt. 

*<  Whofoever  fhall  carcfblly  examine  in  Theo. 
"  critus  the  compolition  of  his  verfes,  may  per- 
**  ceive,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  nature  of  bucolic 
**  or  paftoral  metre,  requires  that  the  fourth  foot 
**  of  the  verfe  be  a  dadyl,  and  that  the  laft  fyl- 
**  table  of  this  dadtyl  be  the  end  of  a  word,  which 
■*  muft  not  run  into  the  next  foot.  The  firft  foot 
**  alfo  ihould  rather  be  a  dadyl  than  a  fpondee, 
**  and  the  casfura  is  here  llkewiiie  to  be  fhunned.  If 
"  after  the  fourth  foot  there  be  a  paufe  of  a  com- 
**  ma  at  lead,  the  verfe  will  be  fiill  mo^e  elegant; 

*  as 

**  Thus  the  verfes  will  abound  with  dadyls,  which, 
•*  together  with  the  broad  Doric  dialed^,  gives  a 
**  certain  ruftic  vivadty  and  lightnels  to  the  poefy. 
**  But  yet  the  above-mentSoited  rales,  if  they  were 
**  confiantly  obferved,  would  difpleafe  by  a  tire- 
**  fome  UDilbrmity,  and  confine  the  poet  too  much  • 

*  and  therefore  a  variety  is  better,  as  in  the  Une, 

c*  And  it  is  fufficient  if  the  other  firuAure  predo- 
c*  minate.  Thefe  rules  Virgil  hath  quite  negledfc- 
^  ed,  except  in  thofe  verfes  of  his  eighth  eclogue, 
•'  which  are  called  verfui  iniercaUru  : 

*  Indpe  Msoalios  mecum,  mea  |  tibia,  verfus," 
And 

**  Ducite  ab  urbe  donum,  mea  carmina,  |  ducito 

**  DaphAim, 
'*  For  a  further  account  of  this  matter,  the  curious 
**  reader  is  referred  to  the  Mcmoircs  de  L'Acad. 

*  Tom.  vi.  p.  aj8." 

AM  ACCOUNT    OF    SOMB    M8S.  AND  CUBlOVf  BSl- 
TXOM1  or  THXOCaiTUI. 

It  may  be  aflccd,  why  I  have  not  aded  the  part 
cf  a  verbal  critic  in  this  performance  ?  My  reafon 
V(as,  that  far  more  able  men  had  confidered  Theo- 
critus in  that  Ughc    The  late  Mr.  D^OrTtUe,  the 


author  of  the  CHtict  Vamnn,  ud  Sicnk,  dtriog 
his  travels  in  Italy  and  Sidly,  collated  upwards  of 
forty  MS9.  of  Theocritus;  hit  collation  is  now  al 
Amfterdam.  Mr.  St,  Amaiid,  a  few  years  age, 
feft  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  a  large  colledu>ii 
of  collatiobs,  trhich  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  who 
has  prepared  a  noble  edition  of  this  author,  hat 
the  ufe  of.  N^r.  Taylor,  late  Greek  profe^  oC 
Cambridge,  left  likewifc  a  Theocritus  almoft  ready 
for  the  preA.  In  the  public  library  at  Cambridge, 
there  are  fome  notes  on  Theocritus  by  Ifaac  Ca- 
fauhon,  written  in  the  nurgin  of  Henry  Stephens'a 
Poetas  Gr«cji  Ixkewife  manufcript  notes  in  the 
edition  of  Commelin,  printed  in  quarto;  and  alfo 
fome  notes  by  Thomas  Stanley,  the  author  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Pbilofophers :  all  thefe,  and  likewiie 
a  MS.  Theocritus  are  in  the  public  librafy  at  Cam- 
bridge. There  is  aHb  a  MS.  of  the  firft  eighe 
Idylliums  in  Emanuel  College  library.  Mr.  Hob- 
lyn,  late  member  for  the  city  of  Briftol,  left  be- 
hind him  many  notes  and  obfervations  for  ao  edi- 
tion of  Theoaitus.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  great 
materials  for  illufiratxbg  this  author  in  private 
libraries. 

As  to  the  editions  of  Theocritus,  which  are 
very  numerous,  I  think  proper  to  fay  fomething  } 
as  we  have  hoc  an  imperfe^  account  of  them  in 
Fabricius  and  Maittaxre.  Reilkie,  in  the  preface 
to  his  late  edition  of  this  Greek  poet,  has  given  us 
an  account  of  the  various  editions,  but  this  account 
is  far  from  being  fatisfadory.  The  firft  edition  of 
Theocritus  was  printed  at  Milan  in  the  year  1493, 
the  letter  is  the  (ame  with  the  Ifocratet  of  the 
fame  place  and  date.  See  the  catalogue  ef  the 
Leyden  library,  page  95 1.  The  iecond  edition 
was  printed-by  Aldus  Manutius  ac  Venice,  in  the 
year  1495 ;  this  is  the  only  edition  Aldnt  ever 
printed;  there  are  fome  leaves  cancelled  in  it, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  Reiike  and  othera  have 
imagined  that  Aldus  printed  two  editions.  Mr» 
Maituire,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Jtnnalfs  47^^ 
graj>bici  jigc  244,  has  given  us  an  account  of 
thefe  differences.  In  the  year  4515,  we  have  an 
edition  by  Philip  Junta  at  Florence;  and  another 
in  1516,  by  Zachary  Caliergus  at  Rome. 

Thefe  are  all  the  editions  that  canae  out  before 
the  year  1520.  Bcfides  thefe,  and  thofe  nentiooed 
by  Reiike,  which  I  have  feen,  there  are  fome  cu- 
rious editions,  viz.  that  of  Florence  by  BenediA 
Junta,  printed  in  the  year  1540;  the  Bafil  edirion 
of  1558,  and  the  Paris  edition  of  1627,  printed  by 
John  Libert.  I  have  purpoMy  cmiittcd  menttoo- 
mg  the  others,  as  they  are  already  taken  notice  €t£^ 
either  by  Fabricius,  ^aitttfire,  or  Reiflce. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  preface  without  payinjr 
my  acknowledgments  to  thofe  gentlemen  who 
have  kind\j  affifted  me  in  this  undertaking.  Dr. 
Pearce,  the  prefent  Lord-Biibop  of  Rochefter,  many 
years  eminent  for  his  critical  dif^ifitions,  haa,  in 
the  friendiineis  of  converfadon,  fomilhed  me  with 
feveral  ufeful  rules  for  conducing  my  tranAation. 
Dr.  Jortin  has  favoured  me  with  a  concife,bQt  full- 
account  of  the  old  bucolic  meafore,  and  a  fei^  ▼»- 
loable  notes.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Samuel  Johnfon 
hat  oorreded  part  of  thit  ^'9Tkjtnd  fttroiflied  k« 
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•lA  tome  jo&imit  tmatb  lo  •  fli«t  coovcr- 
fitiiNi  with  the  ingcnioa*  Mr.  Jofeph  Warton,  f 
fmhatd  fercnl  ouierfatioo%  particularly  io  re- 
pri  w  the  loperioritf  of  Theocritus  to  Virgil  hi 
faAonl,  which  are  tmerfperfed  among  the  notes. 
The  Vearoed  Dr.  Plmnptre,  Archdeacoo  of  Ely, 
W,  «iib  great  catidonr  and  accnracf ,  done  me 
the  bflDCfv  to  pemfe  and  amend  crery  (heet  as  it 
€amt  Unm  the  pre&  Dr.  Aflcew,  io  eminentlj 
iffftiq|iiilKd  m  hia  profeffionf  as  well  as  for  a  large 
aid  bmA  carioiu  ooUedioo  of  the  cbfiicsi  and  an 
hdmMc  knowledge  of  them,  with  the  fincerity  of 
as  old  acqaaintance  and  a  firiend,  gave  me  many 
varieBsreadiDga,ihowed  me  every  TAlnable  edition 
wi  Theocrittta  that  ia  extant,  and  fnmiflied  me  with 
dtt  accomit  of  fomd  MSS.  and  fcarce  editions  of 
my  avhor,  which  were  never  taken  notice  of  by 
Isiner  aditora.     Swithin  Adee,  M.  D.  and  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  John  Duncomhe  of  Caiitetbtiry»  have,  at 
mj  own  reqoeft,  fcnt  me  feveral  notes  and  ftric^ 
tnresupoB  my  performance,  which  are  candid  and 
vaiaahle.  Mr.  Bornabj  Greene,  author  of  Javenal 
paraphraftically  imitated,  very  obligingly  f  upplied 
the  EfTay  on  Paftoral,  and  fome  ingeoions  obfer- 
vations:  and  Dr.  William  Watfon  lent  me  his 
friendly  affiftanec  in  the  botanical  part.  I  could 
mention  other  eminent  names  of  gentlemen  who 
have  cor^eded  and  improved  this  work ; 

■    ■  Each  finding,  h^e  a  friend, 
Something  to  blame,  and  fomethiog  to  commend. 

The  lift  I  have  given,  I  am  apprehenfive,  will  ap. 
pear  oftentatious — however,  1  had  rather  be  roo- 
viAed  of  the  foible  of  vanity,  than  thought  guilty 
of  the  fin  of  ingratitude* 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  THEOCRITUS. 


A.S  ^  life  of  Theocritus  has  been  feveral  times 
wiiea  ID  Englifli,  I  flattered  myfelf  that  I  might 
fio^  out  the  accoont  I  liked  heft,  and  fave  myfelf 
the  txwAk  «f  compiling  it  afrefh.  I  depended  a 
good  deal  u^  Kcnnet,  but  when  I  came  to  pe- 
iwfir  hif  aceouBt  of  I'heocritvs,  1  found  it  uaiatis- 
HAcKj^  wad.  no  ways  aofwcrablc  to  my  purpofe : 
he  ieems  aiore  folicitous,  in  an  afieded  quaintncfs 
«f  fiyie,  to  exhibit  a  difplay  of  his  owii  learning, 
ihao  fiudioua,  by  the  invcftigation  of  troth,  to  give 
iafDrmatioii  to  his  readers :  bis  thoughts  lie  loofe 
»d  uncooocded,  and  therefore  are  generally  te- 
aisss  and  perplexing. 

The  account  of  our  autbor  io  the  Biographical 
HifiioBary,  poblifhed  in  twelve  vohimcs  oAavo, 
11  aadong  but  a  fervile  epitome  of  Keooet,  and, 
liibacthe  coocifenels  of  it  will  allow,  exprtfied 
is  !■  very  words.  Thus  diffattsficd  with  the 
jrodena,  I  ha4  recoorfe  to  the  ancients  t  in  the 
£fr  gcccrally  prefixed  to  his  workt  by  Soidas,  we 
aRtald,  **  I'iMt  Theccritus  was  aChian,  a  rheto- 

*  ridUD  :  but  that  there  was  another  llieocritu*, 
"  the  ibo  of  Praxagoras  and  Philioa,  though  fome 

*  faf  of  Sisiichtdas,  a  Syracuian  ;**  others  fay,  **  he 
^  waa  horp  at  Cos,  hut  lived  at  Syracufe;"  now 
Ikia  waa  the  cafe  of  Epicharmus,  and  might  eafily 
occafioa  the  aiiifahr.    See  the  note  on  Epigram 

xvo. 

fa 


Greek  account  in  the  fropt  of  his 
ar«  told,  that  **  Theocritus  the  Bucolic 
*  poet  waa  bom  at  Syracufe,  and  that  his  father's 
^  wmut  waa  Simichidaa."  Gyiaidus  fiiys,  •*  fome 
"*  faaveefaongfathtmof  Coa,fomeofChioa.*'  From 
iwh  a  ooitfnfed  jumble  of  relations,  what  can  with 
keaadeout? 


Then  take  htm  to  develope  if  you  can. 
And  hew  the  block  off,  and  get  out  the  nat. 

There  are  but  few  memorials  left  of  this  poet ; 
thofe  that  I  produce  I  (hall  endeavour  to  eftabliih 
on  good  authority,  and  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers,  which  is  but  very  reafonable,  will  let  him 
fpcak  for  himfelf. 

Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian,  as  is  evittent  from 
many  teflimoijics.  Virgii  invokes  thcSicilian  mufes^ 
bccavic  Theocritus,  whom  he  profcffcdly  imitates, 
was  of  that  country  ;  S'uUUet  Mufa,  pmtU  majorm 
caitamut,  £cL  4.  A.  and,  Extremum  iy/ie^  Arrtbu- 
/a,  mibi  c^mcedt  laborem^  Ed.  10.  I-  He  is  calie<^ 
a  Siciliap  poet  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  one 
of  his  epiflles ;  and  by  Terentianus  Maurus,  in 
his  book  de  Metris,  ver.  407,  SiaiU  uUnrh  a/im» 
miii  :  by  Minilius,  Book  a.  ver.  40.  he  is  faid  to 
be  Suulu  tellurt  treatut,  which  fixes  his  birth  on 
that  ifland  :  and  that  he  was  born  at  Sjracufe, 
Virgil  ieems  to  intimate,  when  he  fjys,  ^rima 
Syr^cvfio  digmala  efi  ludert  ^erftt^  £cl.  6.  I.  But 
in  one  of  his  owA  epigrams,  which  generally 
fiands  in  the  front  of  his  works,  probably  accord, 
ing  to  hir  own  original  intention,  he  affures  us  he 
was  born  at  Syracuie,  -  and  gives  us  the  names  of 
his  parents : 

£<f  isff-s  rm  ir^XtJIn  Hf«4  'Zv^ttxMr^mf^ 

MScttf  V  thmvf  ir^ar'  i^Axtmc^nr. 

•  A  Syracoiian  bom,  no  right  I  claim. 
To  Chios»  wxA  Theocricuu  my  name  v 
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LIFE    OF    THEOCRITUS. 


PraxageraR*  and  faniM  Philina'*  fon ; 
My  laurels  from  unborrowM  verfc  are  won. 
Afcer  thU  plain  declaration « it  is  amazinj;  that  the 
old  gramznarian»  will  not  red  fausfied,  but  endca- 
Tour  to  rob  him  both  of  hifc  parents  and  hi«  coun- 
try. The  chief  view  which  the  poet  had  in  writ- 
ing this  epigram,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  ap- 
pear at  (Irfl.  fight,  feems  to  be  this ;  he  had  a  name- 
fake  of  Chio«,  a  rhetorician,  and  pretender  to 
poetry,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  fufiered  an 
ignominious  dcarh,  for  fome  crime  committed 
againft  king  Antigonus ;  and  therefore  TheocntUi 
the  poet,  by  this  epigram,  took  all  pofiiblc  precau- 
tion to  be  diftinguiihcd  from  his  namefake  the 
rhctoriciaa.  "  The  other  Tbcocritus,"  fays  he,  "  i% 
**  of  Chios;  I  that  am  the  author  of  thcfc  pocme,  am 
»«  a  Syracufian,  the  fon  of  Praxagoras  and  the  ce. 
•*  lebrated  Philioa  :  I  never  borrowed  other  pco- 
"  ple*«  numbers."  The  lafl  feritence  is  an  honed 
declaration,  that  the  poet  had  not  been  a  jSlagiary, 
like  many  of  his  predecefTors  and  contemporaries. 

Theocritus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fchclar  of 
Philetas,  and  Afciepiades,  or  SiceHdau :  Philcfas 
was  an  elegiac  poet  of  the  idand  of  Cos,  had  the 
honour  to  be  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^ 
and  is  celebrated  by  Ovid  and  Propcrtius :  Sice- 
lidas  was  a  Samlan,  a  writer  of  epigrams:  he 
mentions  both  thefc  with  honour  in  his  fevcnth 
Idyllium,  fee  ver.  53*    . 

As  to  the  age  in  which  he  flourilhed,  it  fccms 
iodifputably  to  be  afcertained  by  two  Idyiliums 
that  remain,  one  is  addrefled  to  Hiero  king  of  Sy- 
racufe,  and  the  other  to  Ptolemy  Pl)iladelphus,the 
Egyptian  monarch.  Hiero  began  his  rcijjn,  as 
Caufabon  afferts  in  his  obfcrvations  on  Polyhius, 
in  the  fecond  year  of  the  126th  Olympiad,  or 
about  275  y<^ars  before  Chtid ;  and  Ptolemy  in 
the  fonrth  year  of  the  1  ajd  Olympiad,  i  hough 
the  exploits  of  Hiero  are  recorded  greatly  to  his 
advantage  by  Polybiu?,  in  the  fird  book  of  his 
hiftory;  though  he  had  many  virtues,  had  fre- 
quently fignahzcd  his  courage  and  conduA,  and 
diftinguidicd  himfclf  by  feveral  atchicvements  in 
•  war ;  yet  he  fe«m%  or  at  Icjd  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  to  have  cxprefled  no  great  afHrdlion  for 
learning  or  men  of  letters;  and  this  is  fuppoftd  to 
have  given  occafion  to  the  1 6th  Idyllium,  inicribed 
with  the  name  of  Hiero  ;  where  the  poet  aflVrts 
the  dignity  of  his  profcflion,  complains  that  it  met 
with  neither  favour  nor  protection,  and  in  a  very 
artful  manner,  touches  upon'  fome  of  the  virtues 
of  this  prince,  and  infinuaies  what  an  illudrious 
figure  he  would  have  made  in  poetry,  had  he  been 
as  noble  a  patron,  as  he  was  an  argument  for  the 
mufcs. 

His  not  meeting  with  the  encouragement  he 
expected  in  his  own  country,  was  in  all  probability 
the  reafoathat  induced  Theocritus  to  leave  Syra- 
tufe  for  the  more  friendly  climate  of  Alexandria, 
where  i*tolcmy  Philadelphns  then  reigned  in  un- 
rivalled fpleodour,  the  great  encourager  of  arts 
and  fciences,  and  the  patron  of  learned  men.  In 
his  voyage  to  Egypt  he  touched  at  Cos,  an  idand 
in  the  Archipelago  not  far  from  Rhodes,  where 
he  WM  hopourabl^  cotcnvned  by  Phraddamui 


and  Atigcne*,  who  invited  him  into  the  country 
to  celebrate  the  fcdival  of  Ceres,  as  appears  by 
the  feventh  idyllium. 

We  have  ail  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  imagine 
that  he  met  with  a  more  favourable  rtcepfion  at 
Alexandria,  than  he  had  experienced  at  Syracufe, 
from  his  encomium  on  Ptolemy,  contained  in  the 
17th  Idyllium,  where  he  rifes  ab(>ve  his  padoral 
dyle,  and  diows,  that  he  could,  upon  occafiun  (as 
Virgil  did  afterwards),  exalt  his  Sicilian  mufe  to  a 
(ii\)\imcr  a  ruin  ^  p'jula  Kiajara .'  he  derives  the  race 
of  Ptolemy  from  HercuL-s,  he  enumerates  his  many 
csiics,  lie  defcribes  iiis  great  power  and  immenfe 
riches,  but  above  all>  he  commemorates  his  royal 
munliiccuce  to  tiie  fons  of  the  mufcs.  Towards 
the  condullon  of  the  14th  Idyllium,  there  is  a 
fliort,  but  very  noble  panegyric  on  Ptolemy:  in 
t!ie  ijih  Idyllium,  he  celebrates  Bs-Teuice,  the  mo-^ 
ther,  and  Arfinoc,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy. 

1  do  not  rccollctft  any  more  me»worials  of  this 
poet*s  life,  which  can  be  gathered  from  his  works, 
except  his -friend (hip  with  Aratus,  the  famous  au- 
thor of  the  Phenomena  *,  to  whom  he  addrcdes 
his  dxth  Idyllium,  and  whofe  amours  he  defcribes 
iu  the  feventh. 

There  is  one  clrcumftancc  more  in  regard  to 
Thei>critus,  which  is  fo  improbable,  that  I  diould 
not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  troubled 
the  reader  with  it,  if  it  had  not  been  mentioned 
by  all  his  biographers,  viz.  that  he  lieb  ucder  the 
fufpicion  of  having  fu^T^^rcd  an  ignominit-.us  death : 
thid  takes  its  rife  from  a  didich  of  Ovid  in  his  Ibis. 

Utque  Syracofio  pr3cdri(5la  faucc  poeta:, 
Sic  anima:  laqueo  dt  via  cUufa  tua:. 

But  it  docs  not  appear,  that  by  the  Syracufan  poet 
Ovid  means  Theocritus;  more  probably,  as  fome 
commentators  on  the  pud^ge  have  fuppofcd,  £m- 
pedocles,  who  was  a  poet  and  philofophcr  of  Si- 
cily, is  the  p<rfon  pointed  at :  others  think  (bat 
Ovid,  by  a  fmail  midake  cr  dip  of  his  memory, 
might  confound  Fhtocritus  the  rhetorician  of  Chios, 
who  was  executed  by  crder  of  King  Antigontu, 
with  I  heocriius  the  poet  of  Syracufe ;  acd  the 
epigram  quoted  above  very  drongly  indicates  how 
apprehendve  our  poet  was  of  bi-ing  confounded 
with  that  perfun  it  ieems,  indeed,  as  I  hinted 
before,  compofed  on  purpofe  to  mauifed  the  dif* 
tin<5lion. 

After  this  diort  account  of  our  author,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fay  fomething  of  his  works;  for  to  write 
the  life  of  a  poet,  without  fpeaking  of  his  conipo- 
dtions,  would  be  as  abfurd  as  to  pretend  to  pa« 
blidi  the  memoirs  rf  a  hero,  and  omit  tlie  rela- 
tion  of  his  mod  material  expl«ifa. 

All  the  writings  of  Theocritus  that  now  reraaia 
are  his  Idylliums  and  Epigrams;  in  regard  to  the 
word  Idylliums,  D.  Heiofius  tells  us,  that  the 
grammarians  termed  all  thofe  fmaller  compofitioiit 
E^h  (a  fpecies  of  poetry),  which  coold  not  be  de- 
fined from  their  fubjeifls,  which  are  VArioutf  : 
thus  the  Sylvx  of  Scatius,  had  they  been  iwrittea 
iu  Greek,  would  have  been  called  Emu  and  Hi3»X'< 
Xtu ;  even  the  Roman  poets  make  ule  of  thi»  term; 
thui  Aufonius  dyles  oae  •£  hii  books  of  poema  «i 
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nrioa«  fn!>}ed^  ^tfylRa  :  thU  ancient  title,  then, 
may  ffrvt  to  cxprcis  the  (hiallneri  and  variety  of 
tbeir  namrts ;  they  would  now,  perhaps,  be  called 
Tdcns  oo  Srvcral  Occ:i(ions.  Thongh  in  dcfc- 
itocs  to  (o  ereac  as  anther ity,  1  (haU  take  the  li> 
bwty  to  make  a  conjrdure  :  Heinfius  t^Uu  us,  that 
«npca%  there  were  different  title*  or  infcriptions 
pitfixed  ?o  the  poems  of  Theocrkus;  iirft  of  all 
hi*  Bs:^«  were  Frparated  and  diftinfruifhcd  by 
the  tk^  of  tvn  1^9VM0>.aut,  and  were  called  by  the 
^rammarrnn  Ei)9>JL«a  BovxaXma :  but  might  It 
HOC  ar  firft  hare  been  written  Kt'wvXXm  ?  which 
fi^i5t»  Ppema  or  Verfcs,  and  by  an  eafy  mid^ke 
d  rh*  tranfcriber  altered  into  RilukXm  ^  this  read*- 
Sf  dclirerf  OS  at  once  from  the  embarraOVnent 
astea^tre  the  derivation  of  the  word  Idyltinms, 
and  Ers>Jjx.  the  fame  as  Verficu'i^  very  naturally 
ftowf  {nxa  the  word  E^ny,  the  plural  of  Eco;,  Car- 
MLw;  tkii  ve  have  Evu  XV^*** '  ^^  i**^  ^  obfer- 
vcd.  thx  Ariftophanck  ufes  the  word  three  times, 
lerfcis  Rurc.  ver. '973,  Acharncnfes,  ver.  397*1 
aaJ  IB  bin  pax*  ver.  531,  he  has  nrvJJn»n  Eu^tTtift, 
FtfjUdarmm  Emripidis  :  this,  however,  is  only  con- 
jedare  Uader  the  fecond  title,,evcry  poem  that 
was  afcribed  to  rheocritns,  though  the  charader 
and  argunent  were  very  difierentt  was  inferted. 
l?ader  the  third  were  contained  a  colledion  of  bu- 
ocSc  poems,  whether  by  Theocritu«,  Mofchuf, 
Bii«,  or  others,  and  the  name  of  I'heocriius  pre- 
fixed to  the  w^hole  ;  on  which  occaiion  there  is  an 
Efej;aei  in  the  Anthologia,  afcribed  to  Artemi. 
dons: 

ttnMkiaLsfU    MovT-aCi  crtvosa^A^  vcKa,   vvj  d"  Xfcu 


Vild  rov*d  the  paftoral  Mufes  o*er  the  plains, 
Bar  now  one  fold  the  fingle  flock  contain. 

Beihies  the  Idyllioms  that  we  pow  have,  Thcocri- 
tB«  i*  laid  by  Sutda«  to  have  written  Xl^MTiSixf ,  EA- 
Ti^^.  T/x*Mff,  H^tpmf,  Kvtxr^tu  /utXi),  EXtyuets,xeti 
UmSrett  that  is,  Proetidcs,  H<.pe»,  Hvr.ms,  He. 
miaes.  Dirges,  Elcfries,  and  larn'.ics  :  the  Proeti- 
de»  -were  the  dauj^hters  of  Prct.*u»,  king  of  the 
Anrivca>  "who  preferring  themfdves  to  Juno,  went 
and,  and  imafrioed  themfelv^s  turned  into  crows, 
kbt  were  cured  by  MeUmpus;  the  Idyllium  in 
praifc  of  Caftor  and  Pollux  is  fuppofed  to  be  one 
ii  the  hymns,  and  there  are  five  vcrfes  remaining 
tf  a  poem,  in  praife  of  Berenice,  which  may  be 
<laftd  am'-n^  fhe  Heroines. 

It  b  to  be  obferved,  that  Theocritus  generally 
wrote  in  the  modern  Doric,  fometimes  indeed,  he 
v&d  the  Ionic  ;  the  Doric  dlale<fl  was  of  two  Ions, 
fhr  old  and  new ;  tlie  old  founded  harfli '  and 
TCQgh,  hot  the  new  was  much  fofter  and  fmooth- 
cr;  this,  a*  Mr.  Pope  juftly  obferves,  in  the  time 
«f  Theocritus  had  its  beauty  and  propriety,  was 
ciied  in  part  of  Greece,  and  frequent  in  the  mou  hs 
cf  amy  of-  the  ^eateft  perfons.  It  has  been 
thotffat  by  fome  that  rhe  D>  rian  phrafe  in  which 
he  wrote,  has  a  gj^^  fbate  in  his  honours  :  but 
cxrhfive  «  f  this  advantage,  he  can  produce  other 
■Bple  claiBif  to  fccure  hia  rural  crowa  froai  the 


boldeft  competitor.  A  proof  of  thia»  I  think,  will 
appear  from  this  circumdance  ,  that  Virgil,  who 
is  the  great  rival  of  the  Sicilian,  has  few  images 
in  his  Eclogues  but  wh^t  are  horrowrd  from  The* 
ocritus;  nay,  he  not  only  coutinually  imitates,  biic 
frequently  tranilates  feveral  liiK**  .tojrether,  and. 
often  in  thefe  very  paiTagev  fails  {hurt  of  liis  inaf- 
ter,  as  will  appear  in  the  note*!. 

Though  rheocritusis  generally  cftecmed  only  a 
paftoral  poet,  yet  he  is  mantfeftly  robbed  of  a  great 
part  of  his  fame,  if  his  other  pieces  have  not  their 
proper  UareU.  At  the  fame  time  hih  PaOurak  are, 
without  doubt,  to  be  confidered  ai»  the  foundatioa 
of  bis  credit;  upon  this  claim,  he  will  be  admirie  I 
for  the  happy  finiiher,  a»  well  as  the  inventor  of 
his  art ;  and  will  be  acknowlcdt^ed  to  have  excel- 
led all  his  imitators,  as  much  as  originals  ufuiU/ 
do  their  copies.  He  has  the  fame  advantage:  iti 
buoolic,  as  Homer  had  in  epic  p(»etry,  which  is  to 
make  the  critics  turn  his  pra^sce  into  eternal- 
roles  and  to  meafare  nature  herfclf  by  hi»acco«i.. 
pliihed  model :  thercf')re,  as  to  enumerate  the  glo.. 
ries  of  heroic  poetry,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fuia 
up  the  praifes  of  Homer,  fo  to  exhibit  the  beau-, 
ties  of  paftoral  verfe,  is  only  an  indirect  way  of 
making  paaegyrics  on  Theocrixuj.  Indeed,  the 
Sicilian  has  in  this  refpcd  been  ft^mewhat  more 
fortunate  than  Homer,  as  Virgil's  £clo«!ues  are 
reckoned  more  unequal  imitations  of  his  Idylliums^ 
than  in  the  ^oris  of  the  lUaJ. 

i  think  1  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  Theo- 
critus with  more  propriety  than  by  coUcdling  tht 
fcntimcnts,  not  only  of  the  ancients,  but  likcwifc 
of  the  moderns,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  our 
autlior.  Longinus  fays,  (fee  the  motto)  *•  Ihco-. 
**  critus  has  fliown  the  happicil  vein  imaginable 
'*  for  paftorals,  excepting  thofc  in  which  he  has 
*•  deviated  fr.>m  the  country  :'*  or  perhaps  it  may 
more  properly  be  rendered,  as  Fabricius  undcr- 
ftands  it,  **  excepting  in  thole  few  pieces  that  arc 
•*  of  another  argument."  Qiiiatilianfays, '*  Admi- 
"  rabihs  in  fuo  genere  Theocritus,  fed  mufa  ilia 
"  ru^ica  ct  pail  oralis  non  forum  mcdo  verum 
"  ctiam  nrbcm  rcforraidat :"  "  Theocritus  is  ad- 
"  mirable  in  his  way,  but  his  ruftic  and  palloral 
■"  mufc  is  not  only  afraid  of  appearing  in  the  fo- 
*'  rum,  but  even  in  the  city:*'  by  which  he 
means,  that  the  language  and  thoughts  of  Theo- 
critus'4  ihv'phcrds  ought  not  to  be  imitated  in  pub-: 
lie  fpcaking,  nor  in  polite  C'  mpofiti-n;  yet,  for 
all  this.  **  he  was  adn.irahle  in  his  way."  Man* 
lius  in  the  fecond  hot  k  of  his  Aftronomicon  gtve« 
a  juft  character  of  our  pout  *  : 

Qninctlam  pecorum  ritu?,  et  Pana  fonantcm 
In  calamos,  Sicul^  mcmorat  tellure  creaius: 
Ncc  fylvis  f\lveftrc  canit    pcrque  hornda  motat 
Rura  ferit  dukes  :  mufamque  iuducit  in  aura«.. 

The  fweet  Theocritus,  with  foftcft  (trains, 
Mdkcs  piping  Pan  delight  Sicilian  fwain^ ; 
i'hrough  his  fmooth  rt^^d  no  ruftic  numbers  tnorCf 
But  all  is  tenderncfs,  and  all  is  love ; 

»  ittJIcaJ  0/  pecorum  ritus,  Dr,  Benily  reads  ri* 
tus  fsltoium. 
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A%  tf  tYie  mtifet  f^  in  every  Tale, 

Icfpir'd  the  foag,  and  told  the  nieltiof:  tile. 

One  would  imagioe  thefe  tuthorities  were  foffi- 
tient  to  e(labli(b,  or  at  lead  to  fix  the  reputation 
f»f  rheocritns,  on  a  very  fnre  footing ;  and  yet  Dr, 
John  Martyn,  who  has  tranflated  Virgil's  Edognea 
and  Oeorf^cs  into  profe,  with  many  learned  notes, 
feem^  to  be  of  a  difierent  perfaafion.  In  the  latter 
end  of  his  preface  to  the  Edofrue*,  after  obferr. 
ing  that  Virgil,  in  almofl  every  Eclogue,  enter- 
tains the  reader  with  a  rural  fcene,  a  iort  of  fine 
landfcapc,  and  enumerating  thefe  fcenet,  he  Cays, 
••  and  having  now  feen  'his  excellence  in  Virgil, 
**  we  may  venture  to  affiim,  that  there  it  fome- 
•*  thing  more  required  in  a  good  paftorall  than 
"  the  aflfedation  of  ufing  ooarfe,  rude,  or  obfolete 
•*  expreffions;  rr  a   mere  nothingnels,  without 
•*  cither  thought  or  defign,  nnder  a  filfc  notion  of 
,  ••  rural  fimplicity.*'     'fhat  he  here  n)cans  Theo- 
critus, or  elie  he  means  nothing,  is  plain  from  his 
mention  of  him  immediately  after :  in  regard  to 
the  charge  of  his  **  aflVdedly  ufing  coarfe,  rude, 
'*  and  ^bfolete  expreifions,*'  I  imagine  he  alladea 
to  tbe  fifth  Idyllium,  which  indeed  mud  be  al- 
lowed to  be  too  ruftic  and  abufive :  but  we  muft 
remember  that  Theocritus  intended  this  poem  as 
a  fpccimcn  of  the  original  old  bucolic   Idyllium, 
which  wa«  very  rude,  and  often  obfcene :  as  the 
learned  Hcinfiu^  has  mo*^  than  once  obferved; 
his  worJs  arc,  ^  muhum  a  reHqui«  diiTerunt  qt:x 
**  miroXtxs   lunt,    in    quibus   major  eft    inciviii- 
•*  las  ;  ut  in  quinto  apparct,  quod  Idyllium  (ingu. 
•*  lare  eft,  et  m  fun   genere  cxrmplum,  antiqux 
•*  nimimni  R«x«X<c(,  u')i  nunquam  fere  fine  ob- 
"  fceno  fcnfu  rxarur  caprariu*."     And  in  another 
place  ;  ••  ver.T  /»ir««Ai«f  rxcmplum  in  quinto  The- 
•*  ocriti,  in  Virgiii  tcrtio  habctnii".**     Therefore, 
infiead  of  condemning  Th{Ocrirll^  we  ought  to 
think  ourfclves  much  nbltgcd  to  hrm  for  leaving 
us  one  example  of  the  ancient  ruftic  hucoJic  ;  Vir- 
gil certainly  thought  fo,  otherwife  he  ^onld  net 
have  imitated  that  very  piece.     As  to  tlie  fernery 
with  which  the  Eclogues  are  embellilhed,  all  the 
Idylliums,  or  at  Icaft  the  greateft  part  of  them, 
are  ornamented  in  the  fame  manner,  which   will 
appear  fo  evident  to  every  reader,  that  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  point  it  out.     As  to  the  other 
part  rf  the  Dolor's  oSfervation,  •*  a  mere  no- 
"  thlrgncf^,  without    thouj;ht  or   dcfign,**  it  it 
fjch  a  dc/picabic  falfity,  that  it  it  not  worth  no. 
ticc  « 

Throcghout  his  whole  preface  and  life  of  Vir- 
gil, the  D»  dor  is  very  fingnlar  in  giving  Virgil 
the  preference  to  rheocritos  upon  every  occafion  : 
particularly  he  declaims  againft  the  cup  iti  the  firft 
Ijly  Ilium,  fays  the  defaiption  of  it  is  long  and  tc- 
diou«,  and  far  exceeded  by  Virpil  in  the  third  E- 
cJogue;  nrtwithftanding  the  Dodor'*  afiettion, 
fome  gentlemen,  nhofe  critical  di^u'ruions  have 
defervedJy  announcAl  them  the  beft  judges  of  po- 
lite literature,  think  that  the  images  in  Tbeocri. 
lys*  cup,  via.  ••  the  beautiful  woman  and  two 
«i  lowers  the  ftriking  figure  of  the  filhermtn  la- 
bouring to  throw  bit  oeC|  the  rock|  the  vioe- 


"  yard,  the  foxet,  and  the  ftoy  (Itttng  ctrekfdy 
'*  and  framing  trapt  for  gnlhoppert,**  are  charm- 
ing cmbellifiiinentt,  and  nr  more  paftoral  and  na- 
tural  than  VirgiFt  **  Orpheaque  in  medio  pofait 
"  (ylvafque  fequeatet,**  '*  Orpheus  in  the  middle, 
**  Mfid  the  wooidt  following  him.**  In  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  defcription,  it  it  obierved,  that 
the  cup  of  Theocritnt  wat  very  Urge  and  capa- 
cious ;  he  calk  it  Bmh  mtm^m,  **  a  deep  paftoral 
*'  cup;'*  and  Caniaboa ^ap  it  wat  **  ampUflimi 
**  vafis  paAorini  geniu;  capacitatem  ejus  licet  col- 
**  ligere  ex  caelatara  mnltipUci  argumento  :'*  aod 
I  am  mformed,  that  when  Mr.  Thomas  Wartoo's 
long-expeded  edition  of  Tbeocritot  appeart,it  will 
be  evidently  proved,  perhaps,  from  lome  old  ficbo. 
lia  not  yet  printed,  that  thb  w^vs^ss  wat  of  an 
extraordinary  fise,  very  deep  and  vride,  and  Umtc- 
fore  capable  of  being  Mldmed  with  foch  a  variety 
of  fignret  in  the  fcnlpturc ;  it  was  not  inteoded 
for  the  ufe  of  drinking  oat  of,  or  mixing  toy  paf> 
toral  beverage,  but  chiefly  for  ornament :  tod 
therefore  the  veflel  being  fo  capacioiu  and'remark- 
able,  the  poet  will  be  clcnred  from  the  charge  of 
being  thought  tedipot  in  the  defcription  of  it 

In  the  preface  above  mentioned,  uic  Dodor  layi» 
**  hik  not  a  little  fnrprifing,  that  many  of  oar 
*'  modern  poeta  and  critics  £o«ld  be  of  opinioi, 
*<  that  the  mfticity  of  Theocritoa  it  to  be  iai- 
*'  tated  rather  than  the  rural  dclicaqr  of  Vifiii." 
How  can  it  be  thought  furprifing  that  Tbeooilm 
(hnuld  be  imiuted  rather  than  Virgil  f  the  realbo 
is  maoifeft,  becaofe  the  generality  of  poets  ind 
critics  prefer  the  Sicilian  far  before  the  Roman,  u 
a  paftoral  writer.  I  Ihould  not  have  tmnbledBiy- 
fclf  about  Dr.  Martyn's  opinion,  but  only  as  it  i* 
prefixed  to  Virgil,  I  thought  perhaps  it  ought 
pofllhly  miflead  the  unwary  young  fcholar  into  a 
wrong  judgment,  and  induce  him  to  prefer  Virfil, 
without  firft  confidering  the  more  original  beta, 
ties  of  rheocritoa.  At  a  contrail  to  the  Dodor'f 
Arange  and  fingnlar*  decifion,  who  acknowledges 
himlelf  to  be  no  poet,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
deemed  a  competent  judge  of  poetical  writiogi,  I 
(ball  conclude  this  account  with  the  fcntimenu  of 
fevcral  of  the  fineft  writers,  both  critict  and 
poets,  of  the  laft  and  prefent  age,  in  regard  to  the 
matter  in  queftion  :  two  of  them  are  traoiUtoriof 
Virgil,  and  therefore  cannot  be  inppofed  to  b4 
partial  to  Theocritus. 

1  fliall  begin  with  Mr.  Dryden :  «•  That  which 
,  ••  diflinguifties  Theocritus,**  fayt  he,  *•  from  iQ 
•*  other  poets,  both  Greek  and  LAtIn,  and  which 
••  raifcs  him  even  above  Vii^il  in  his  Eck)goe^ 
**  is  the  inimitable  tendemefs  of  hit  pai&ont,  and 
••  the  natural  expreflion  of  them  in  vrordt  fo  k«- 
••  coming  of  a  paftoral  A  fimplkity  (bioei 
**  throughout  all  he  write*.  He  Ihowt  hit  art  and 
"«  learning  by  difguifiog  both.  Hia  ihephcfdt 
"  never  nfe  above  their  country  edocation  in  their 
•«  complaints  of  love.  There  it  the  fame  jJtfJ^* 
«»  ence  between  him  and  Virgil,  aa  there  ••  b«- 
••  tween  rairo*s  Aminta,  and  the  Paftor  f^^ 
•'  Ouarini.  Virgil't  Oiepherd*  are  coo  well  f»J  , 
"  in  the  phibfophy  of  Epicumt  and  Plato  t^^ 
«  Ovarim'i  fee»  to  ba«c  been  hred  ia  <     " 
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Bat  Theocrinit  and  Taffo  hsTc  taken  theirs 
fram  cottages  and  plaioi.  It  waa  faid  of  Taffo, 
m  winion  to  hta  fimUttodet,  that  he  never  de- 
~mi  the  woods,  that  is,  all  his  oom- 
wctv  taken  firom  the  country  :  the 
iame  any  be  faid  of  Theocritas.  He  is  fofter 
Asa  O^;  he  teaches  the  paffions  more  de- 
fiocdy,  and  perferms  all  this  out  of  his  own 
ludt  vkluMit  diving  into  the  arts  and  fclences 
Har  a  faffij*  £ven  his  Doric  dialed;  has  an  in- 
oooifarable  fweetncis  in  its  clowniYhntfs,  like  a 
fair  fliepherdcfs,  in  her  country  runlet,  talking 
in  a  Totklbire  tone.  This  was  impoflible  for 
Virgil  to  imitste,  hecaufe  the  feTcrity  of  the 
Rnaan  laagmge  denied  him  that  advantage. 
Sfcafer  has  endeavoured  it  in  his  Shepherd's 
Caleodir,  but  it  can  never  fo^ceed  in  EngUih." 
IbM  far  Mr.  I>r7dcn  in  the  preface  to  his  tranf- 
InpOf ;  in  another  place  he  fay%  **  Theocritus 
OBJ  jMj  be  preferred  as  the  original,  wirh- 
onC  injary  to  VirgiJ,  who  modeftly  contenu 
htmlelf  with  the  fecoad  place,  and  glories  only 
m  being  the  firll  who  tranfpUnted  paftoral  in- 
le  hb  own  eountry." 

Dr.  Bekoo  oblonres,  **  The  TdyUinmvof  Theo- 
dstiB  have  fomething  lb  inimitably  fweet  in 
the  verfe  and  thongfats,  fuch  a  native  fimpUcity, 
and  are  lb  scnoine,  fo  natural  a  refult  of  the 
rural  Hie.  that  I  mnft  in  my  judgment  allow 
lam  the  honour  of  the  paftoru.** 
lir.  Biackwell  up^  the  daffies,  fays,  **  Theo- 
~'~  IB  another  bright  inftance  of  the  happy 
and  variooa  accompliflimcnts  of  the  an* 
He  has  writ  in  fereral  forts  of  poetry, 
fbcoeeded  in  them  alL  It  feems  nnne- 
oefiry  to  praife  the  nati^  fimplicity  and  eaiy 
of  hit  paftorals,  when  Virgil  himfelf 
invokes  the  mofe  of  Syracuie; 
he  ixniutes  hhn  through  all  his  own 
of  that  kind,  and  in  feveral  paflages 
him.  In  many  of  his  other  poems 
he  fhowa  fbcb  ftrength  of  reafon  and  polite. 
aefi,  aa  woald  qualify  him  to  plead  among  the 
ontan,  and  make  him  acceptable  in  the  courts 
•f  princes.  In  hit  fmaller  poems  of  Cupid 
ftmg,  Adonis  killed  by  the  boar,  and  others, 
yoa  have  the  vigour  and  delicacy  of  Ana- 
cmn;  in  his  Hylas,  and  combat  of  Pollux 
and  Amycvs,  he  is  much  more  pathetical, 
dear,  and  plea&nt,  than  ApoUonius  on  the 
6aie,  or  any  other  fnbje^.  In  his  converik. 
tioB  of  Akmena  and  Hrefias,  of  Hercules 
and  the  old  fcrrant  of  Augeas,  in  Cynifca 
and  Thyooichns,  and  tht  women  going  to  the 
cercseniea  of  Adnnia,  there  is  all  the  eafinefs 
Md  engaging  faniliarity  of  humour  and  dia* 
k^ac  which  reign  in  the  Odyffeyi  and  in 
Herculet  deftroytng  the  lion  of  Nemsa,  the 
Ipi^  and  raajefiy  of  the  Iliad.  The  paaegy 
m  upon  King  Pcokmy  is  |ufUy  efteemed  an 
a%iaal  and  model  of  perfedion  in  that  way 
tf  wriciBg.  Both  in  that  excellent  poem,  and 
d^  noble  hymn  vfoa  Caftor  and  Pollux,  he 
kM  prailkd  hit  go^  ''^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
fiocy  tad  dezteriiy  of  addtdti  with  tbofc 


**  fublime  and  graceful  ezprcflions  of  devotion 
**  and  refpeA,  that  in  poiiceneffl,  fmoothncfs  of 
**  turn,  and  refined  art  of  praiiing  witliout  of' 
**  fence,  or  appearance  of  flattery,  he  has  c^ 
**  quailed  Callimachus ;  and,  in  loftinefs  and 
"  flight  of  thought,  fcarce  yields  to  Pindar  or 
"  Homer/' 

The  author  of  ths  Guardian,  No.  %%.  ob. 
ferves,  *»  The  foftncft  of  the  Doric  dialea,  which 
'*  Theocritus  is  faid  to  have  improved  beyond 
"  any  who  came  before  him,  is  what  the  an* 
«  ctent  Roman  writers  owned  their  language 
«  could  not  approach.  Bur,  befldes  this  beauty, 
*'  he  feems  to  me  to  have  a  foul  more  foftly 
**  and  tenderly  inclined  to  this  way  of  writing 
**  than  Virgil,  whofe  genius  led  him  naturally  to 
"  fublimity." 

Mr.  Pope  briefly  remarks,  that  <'  Theocritut 
**  excels  .all  others  in  nature  and  fimplicity  :  that 
*'  the  fubjeiSb  of  his  (dylliums  are  purely  paf. 
**  toral :  that  other  paftoral  writers  have  learned 
<*  their  excellencies  from  him ;  and  that  his  dia« 
**  leA  alone  has  a  fecret  charm  iu  it,  which  ne 
**  other  conld  ever  attain.'* 

Lord  Lyttleton  beautifully  fays, 

From  love  Theocritus,  on  Enna's  plaint. 
JLcarn*d  the  wild  fweetneis  of  his  Doric  flraiaii 

EcLa, 

Mr.  Warton,  the  worthy  mailer  of  Winchell 
tsr  ichool,  gUes  us  his  fentiments  on  this  fub. 
jeA  in  his  prefatory  dedication  of  Virgil  to  Lord 
Lyttleton :  **  There  are  few  imsges  and  fenti- 
<*  ments  in  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  but  what 
*'  are  drawn  from  the  Idylliums  of  Theocrituii 
«  in  whom  there  is  a  rural,  romantic  wildntfir 
<*  qf  thought,  heightened  by  the  Doric  dialed  { 
«'  with  fuch  lively  piAures  of  the  paSions,  and 
*'  of  Ample  unadorned  nature,  as  are  infinitely 
<*  pleafing  to  fuch  lovers  and  judges  of  true 
**  poetry  as  yourfclf.  Theocritus  is  indeed  the 
'*<  great  ftorehoufe  of  paftoral  defcription;  and 
**  every  fucceeding  painter  of  rural  beauty  (er- 
**  cept  Thomfon  in  his  Seafons)  hath  copied 
*<  his  Images  from  him,  without  ever  looking 
**  abroad  upon  the  face  of  nature  themfelves.** 
To  the  fame  purpofe,  in  his  Diflertsftion  on  PaT. 
torai  Poetry,  he  fays,  "  If  I  mij^ht  venture  to 
c  fpeak.  of  the  meriti  of  the  feveral  pafloral 
*'  writers,  I  would  fay.  that  in  Iheocritus  we 
*'  are  charn\ed  with  a  certain  fweetnefs,  a  ro* 
**  mantic  rufticity  and  wtldnefs,  heightened  by 
**  the  Doric  dialed,  that  are  ahnoft  tnimiuble. 
•*  Several  of  his  pieces  indicare  a  genius  of  a 
"  higher  clafs,  far  fuperior  to  paOoral,  and  e- 
**  qnal  to  the  fublimeft  fpecies  of  poetry :  fuch 
*  are  -  jNuticularly  his  panegyric  on  Ptolemy, 
**  the  fight  bctweeA  Amycus  and  P'lilux,  the 
*'  Epithaianlium  of  Helen,  the  young  Hercules, 
"  the  grief  of  Hercules  for  Hylas,  the  death  of 
(*  Penrheuii   and  the  killing  of  the  Nem^ean 
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Giudences  rurp  Camznx. 


HOR. 


The  precife  time  when  ih«  pafloral  mufe  made  ' 
bcr  app'arancc  in  the  wond,  hiiVnry  fecms  to 
have  left  uncertain.  Co«  jj^aures  have  been  na-  I 
zardcd,  and  *  prtlu  uptions  mulripiicrd,  yet  her 
origin  is  liill  utirivalled;  and  the  icf'^  inquifuive 
genius  fits  down  contented  with  afcertainiti^  her 
firft  perfc»fli«in  in  the  writings  of  Ihencrif  s. 

Indeed  refcarche*  of  this  nature  arc  rather  cu- 
ritus  than  intcietting;  for  hough  we  may  per 
hap^  meet  with  ifm\c  pUufible  accounts,  we  can 
trace  none  tha:  carry  convidlion.  The  f  very 
few  writers,  haruied  down  to  us  from  Greece  and 
Rome  in  that  fpecies  of  ci>mpofitior,  are  but  in- 
fiifiicient  guides  to  the  rife  of  the  art  itfelf 

Aa  ir  is  more  enrcrraining.  it  is  likewife  more 
to  the  honour  of  paOoral  to  obferve,  that  it  mufl 
zieceflariiy  have  exifted  in  the  eaihcr  ages  of  the 
ivorid ;  rx:fted,  not  indeed  in  the  fet  form  and 
elegance  of  numbers,  but  in  the  genuine  fenti. 
mentft  4>f  the  heart,  which  nature  alon«  infpired. 

For  the  mind  being  on  all  fides  furrounded 
with  rural  ob^c^SLs,  thofe  objeds  W(  uld  not  fail 
to  make  an  imprefiion ;  and  whether  the  patri- 
archs of  old,  with  our  parents  in  Milton,  pioufly 
broke  out  into  the  praife  of  their  Creator,  or  re- 
ceded in  filent  admiration  on  the  beauties  of  the 
'  earth,  their  hymns  or  their  meditations  mull 
have  been  purely  pafloral. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  laborious  com- 
mentator on  the  Eclngues  of  Virgil,  that  the  lives 
of  our  earlleft  forefathers  were  fpent  in  hulband- 
ry,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle.  And  indeed  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwife.  At  a  period, 
when  thg  numbers  of  mankind  were  compara- 
lively  infignificant,  and  their  thoughu  engaged 

*  Sef  nbat  may  be  called  ibe .  Proligomena  to  the 
euK^ru  tv^irKofU9ci  cum  Grxcis  Schoiiis,  printed 
ai  London  1 743,  st^i  ri?  vu  km  rots  tv^nfin  r»  /Sv»^ 
>.<««,  nvbore  tie  refuted  imventioM  of  pajloral  foctry 
bat  neiiber  ibe  air  0/ probability  nor  iagenuity. 

f  Mofcbus  and  Bion^  witb  Tbiocritm.  >*mong  tbt 
Qreekiy  and  yi'gH  among  tbe  Romania  an  tbe  only 
Jiandard  ^vrittrs  of  pafiorat^  mentioned  by  IVarton  in 
ibe  d'ffertation  prefixed  to  bit  edition  of  Firgil;  tbat 
editor^  tvitb  tie  critic  \  Rapin,  feeming  to  explode  all 
otber  ancient  authors  in  tbat  branch  of  poitry, 

X  Rapint  Critical  IVorks^  vol,  ii,  remarks  on  pofio* 
ral  ^'oetiy. 


in  procuring  fubfiftence,  while  luxury  and  ambU 
tion  were  yet  unknown,  it  is  inconfiAent  to  fup- 
pofe,  but  that  the  Tons  of  earth  were  all  in  a 
manner  the  Tons  of  agriculture. 

When  the  world,  however,  increafcd,  and  \t» 
inhabitants  difnerfed  into  various  region*;  when 
focieties  were  formed,  and  laws  eftabliihcd  :  and 
when  (the  natural  confeqaence  of  fuch  expanfion) 
the  plagues  of  war  and  contention  arofe,  different 
orders  and  conditions  were  fettled  for  the  regula- 
tion of  kingdoms,  ruftic  a wkwardneis. received 
the  poliih  of  civil  life,  and  the  plough{hare  was 
converted  into  iallruments  of  defitrudion.    Thus, 
by  degrees,   from  an  honourable  fitnation,    huf- 
bandry  became  the  employment  of  thofe  alone 
who  had  the  Icafl.  ambition  and  the  grcatefl  pro- 
bity. ■    .    ^ 

But  in  thofe  climates,  whither  etliigrations  be. 
in^  lefs  faflitonable,  the  people  retained  their  pri- 
mitive fimplicity,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  in  proccfs  o£ 
time  conGderable  advance  was  made,  and  regula- 
rity introduced  into  paftoral  reflexions,  that  the 
dictates  of  unrefined  nature  were  improved  by 
the  harmony  of  numbers. 

We  may  accordingly  obfcrve,  that  in  the  coun- 
tries which  (uffercd  the  leail  variation  from  their 
original  form,  paftoral  was  mod  cftccmed ;  there 
the  thoughts  were  dill  allured,  and  the  imagina- 
tion feaded  with  rural  fceiies  unimproved,  or 
more  properly  nncorrupted  ,  for  the  cottage  had 
not  felt  the  infedlion  of  the  court. 

Arcadia,  fo  ufually  painted  the  flowery  king- 
dom of  romance,  it  more  ingenioufly  accounted 
the  land  of  padoral.  Its  inland  lituation,  and  the 
plenty  of  its  pafture,  with  the  *  weU-known^cha- 
raders  of  its  inhabitants,  confpire  to  favf>ur  the 
title.  That  the  ancient  poets. defcribcd  thio  place 
as  the  feat  of  pa(loral,  is  evident,  a  fliepherd  f, 
peculiarly  fltillcd  in  finging,  being  familiarly  term* 
ed  an  Arcadian.    There  appears,  however,  in  ma- 

^  Dr.  Martyn^  in  bit  prtfjct  to  tbe  eclogues  of  Vur^ 
gU<,    calls  Arcadia  '*  mountainous^  and  aiwoft  inaceffi* 
ble  ;"  anotbtr  reafon  infuppott  of  tbe  pafloral  difpo- 
fttion  of  its  people » 

+  Fi-gil.  in  bit  Jtb  eclogue,  fays  of  txuo  Jbepberds 
tbat  tbey  were  '*  Areaues  ambo;*'  upon  wbicb  Serviui 
remarh^  tbat  tbey  ivere  not  4rcadia-s,  but /b  fistful  iu 
fnging^  tbat  tb^y  migbt  bt  ^cetaed  Artadian^, 
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ly  tndhiofls  of  the  country,  fuch  a  (Irong  mixture 
fl^tftcfiboloos,  dial  wc  may  well  fofpet^  rhcm  to  . 
be  the  prodiid -rather  of  f^ncy  than  of  truth.  \ 

Nor  le&fantaftic  are  the  dcfcriptions  of  the  g^ol- 
denige;  th;  ideil  maoners  of  which  are  eAecm- 
c^,b)  the  note  rcfiued  critic,  the  genuine  fuurce 
oIpiftonL 

lojrdefo  d^^h'catc,  the  lenft  appearance  of 
th<riiiici*difjnfting.  A  beco.-ninij^,  in  iced  mi 
tltf:ini  £jDpu£ity,  and  fhe  puretl  ianocence,  mull 
f 'jfljpofe  ifcj  diarader  of  rhc  fhephcrd.  No  faL- 
ij<)»,l»tof  tne  fufreft  and  niofl  engaj^iog  kiiidt 
IK  to  be  iotr  duced  :  in  {hort,  the  fwam  U  to  Ls 
wh«nofwiia  r»cr  was. 

In  tbefe  elevated  notions  of  hnmhle  paftoral, 
roc^itij^TilJccd  to  the  phantoms  of  the  imagi- 
oatioB  the  more  charaAcriftic  Itrokcs  in  the  pic 
tuie  of  rand  hfe  being  utterly  erased,  the  bright 
wiccft  of  nnfpofred  integrity  are  indeed  more 
P<(J%tothecye,  but  in  t  piece  where,  nature 
&38Jd  p'cdominate,  arc  mote  properly  blended 
«nh  the  ihade  of  frailty.  For  ii'  mankind  are  to 
W  rtprefinncd  entirely  free  from  faults  wc  cannot 
kqkfjrihciY  rtiftcncc  lafcr  than  the  fall. 

Oa  tbi»  iafbdioat  princip'.e,  it  is  elteemed  ne- 
ct&7  thxt  nual  happineU  Ihould  be  defer ibed 
pcrfcS  aod  ncmternipced.  The  life  cf  the  (hep. 
itcrdn  10  be ooe perpetual  fpring,  wirhouta  cloud 
U  diHub  n%  calmiief-.  The  viciffitudes,  indeed, 
^  Iwe,  vhich  jfives  birth  to  more  than  half  our 
^'as^iior4li,arc  ad<nitted  into  the  piece;  for 
jifctaitabewith  fonrtc  as  eflential  for  a  ftlephcrd 
to  br  II  ic?c,  u  to  have  been  born. 

VctetiDheie  the  reprefentation  is  confined. 
T^l'Jx.a/rcrxhininjf  and  crymg  (a<  Achilles 
^foai'gooi.mnthcr  Thetis),  calls  on  the  trees 
f^JtoShn,  aad  every  thing  hi  nature^  to  be  wit- 
^>e»cl  iiKQchappincfs  ;  but,  after  all,  the  pcr- 
f:nsi9a,  Ula  our  noYcls  and  romanceft,  thofc  lUn- 
jT'^sofproprxciy,  muil  have  a  fortunate  condu- 

W«iutever  fond  and  amufin;^  profpe«£ls  the 
*C3T  o*:uraUy.  opens  tn  the  mind,  experience 
"I****,  that  even  there  vexations  will  arifc* 
'^Wact  of  quiet  and  unealinels  fucceed  as  fa- 
^*f'7»  fijmmer  and  winticr ;  groves  and  lawns, 
^F*-'4og  ilreams,  found  vciy  prettily  in  de. 
*T!0«, chiefly  when  flowing  through  the  nom- 
**•  9  fciae  under-aged  amorato ;  .but  reafon 
f^  <tt  her  fcal  to  the  luxuriaocy  of  this  Ma^ 
**=«w  paradife. 

^'•n  teutmenf a  fo  extravagantly  refined,  let 
•  *atD  ihofe  of  a  nsore  fordid  complexion.  As 
|Jf^"«»er£aijatc  the  judicious  reader  with  beds 
*J  ''festhe  latter  dlfguft  him  with  the  fiUliincfs 
•'*^baL  With  critics  of  this  cafl,  the  man- 
■f'Jltke  mere  peafant  are  the  fole  foundation 
^f^vd;  even  le£s  ruftic  and  homely  appella- 
iia^artbaaiflicd  from  the  characters;  and  the 

*  ^'  A»  nJefd  a  iemdeney  altogttber  immorgl  to  rt^ 
Hj^«*  rbfcrituM  a  difappainted  Uvtr  banging 
*^f^'  The  frrfua  wtode  cf  indifferenee  in  tbefe  cm^ 
"^f  «  nry  eiigiUe,*  and  m  tb»  whole  may  be  tbnrgbi 
pf»  m^oL    La^T-f9rro%vt  are  vtry  rarely  fat^. 


Mrlibccas,  or  Nca:ra  of  Virgil,  arc  fo  much  too 
courtly,  that  in  their  place  are  to  be  fubftituted 
the  Air«x««  aod  Bvi/««Xir««f  of  Theocritus,  and  the 
Colin  Ciout  or  Hobbinol  of  Spenfer. 

The  Doric  dialect,  which  transfufes  fuch  a  na- 
tural'gracefulnefs  over  the  (dylliums  of  the  Gre. 
cian,  has  been  a  ftumbling'block  to  thefe  loverttof 
inciq^ar.ce.  There  i«  arutlic  propriety  in  the  Ian- 
guajTC  of  the  dialc-a,  which  was  familiar  to  the 
cotcagar  in  the  a^e  of  Theocritus;  but  it  mud  be 
remembered,  that  his  pall  orals  coutain  likewife  a 
delicacy  of  Icntiment  which  may  well  be  prefum- 
ed  t<»  have  at  traded  the  attention  of  •  Ptolemv, 
whofe  poll  (lied  court  was  the  afyluni  of  genius. ' 

But  thou};h  it  ihould  be  allowed  that  paftoral 
ougnt  ftrietly  to  be  limited  to  the  anions  of  the  "^ 
peafant,  it  is  not  fcilcly  intended  for  hts  perufal. 
The  critic,  at  he  cannot  on  the  one  hand  permit 
nature  to  be  excluded,  cannot  reliih  on  the  oiher 
her  being  expofed  in  difgraceful  colours.  ' 

There  are  in  almoft  every  iitoation  fome  ciri 
eumftances  over  which  we  ilinuld  draw  the  veil, 
for  all  is  not  to  be  painted  with  a  clofe  exadnef«. 
Csarfcnefi  of  fentimeut,  and  indelicacy  of  expref. 
fian,  arc  an  offence  to  decorum,  and  give  m^deflr 
the  blufh.  Writings  of  fuch  illiberal  tendency 
counterad  the  bed  and  principal  end  of  compoti. 
tion ;  they  hold  up  the  mirror  to  vice  f  and  im- 
morality,  and  facrifice  virtue  to  contempt. 

To  tiiofc  who  live  in  our  meridian  of  more  re- 
fined fimplicty,  padoral  appears  moft  property 
in  the  drcfs  of  rural  elegance.  Something  is  in- 
dulged to  the  charader  of  the  (hepherd,  and  fome- 
thing  to  the  genius  of  the  writer.  They  who 
ihould  place  the  former  on  the  toilette,  would  be- 
tray an  abfurdity  which  would  no  le(s  extend  to 
the  latter,  whnfe  thoughts  flowed  in  the  rude 
channel  of  uninformed  rullicity. 

'I'hc  country  is  the  fcenc  in  which  paftoral  is 
naturally  hid  ;  but  various  maybe  the  lubjc&s  of 
this  little  drama.  The  fpirit  of  the  poet  would  be 
wretchedly  cramped,  if  never  permirred  to  (lep  a« 
fide.  An  infipid  famcnef^i  runs  through  the  pieces  f, 
founded  on  the  impropriety  of  this  indulgence;  and 
mod  of  our  later  paflorals  are  in  this  refpe^  but 
unmeaning  paraphrafe^  qi  earlier  authors. 

Were  we  to  attempt  an  hi(torical  epitome  of 
padoral  compofition,  we  might  place  rheocritus 
in  its  dawn,  m  that  earlier  age  when  rural  fimpli- 

•  ftolemy  PblladUfbus,  king  of  Evypt,  to  maU 
amende  for  many  atroetuttt  crimes^  tvat  rtmarkmifle  for 
bisfzngular  regard  to  the  vtelfare  of  bit  fuhje&ey  and 
xoas  a  dijlinguijhed  eniourager  of  learned  men,  8ee 
j'ine,  Univ.  Hijl.  W.  9.  p,  386,  n^e  T. 

\  On  this  principle^  it  xuere  to  be  vufbed  tbat  tbe 
fahjeB  of  VirgWifuond  eclogue  were  not  greatly  liable 
to  exception  ;  though  the  morale  of  tbe  poet  JkotiU  not  be 
perfonally  impeached^  %ue  mujl  lament  that  be  bae  var* 
nfjbed  in  bis  Alexis  the  depravity  offis  timet.  Several 
repiefcntaiions  in   Thetcritus  are  glaringly  obleetu. 

^  Modern  fcloruet.  from  this  reafon,  abound  ntfith 
repaitione  of  amorous  fcenet^  or  of  fioaint  piping  for  m 
reward  :  net  to  mention  other  fubjeiit  of  a  like  inte  eflm 
inj  nature^  -which  Jrva  tenflant  ife  are  9ar»  ft  taftefs^ 
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city  WM  6ti1dvate<l  and  revered.  Though  we  are 
fometimes  ftrack  with  the  rayt  of  hit  genias  break- 
iog  out  inttf  more  etalted  defcriptioas,  paftorai  ap- 
pears to  be  hit  faTpurite  province  *. 

Confidering  him  at  a  writer  who  drew  hit  fen- 
.  timenu  from  the  principlet  of  nature,  we  may  ra- 
ther admire  chat  hit  IdyUiumt  are  fo  engaging, 
than  cavil  at  hit  blemiOiet ;  we  may  reflet  upon 
TheocriCot  at  the  hive  whence  the  moft  eftablilh- 
ed  writert  of  Ecloguet  have  derived  their  fweett, 
or  at  a  diamond,  whofe  intrinfie  wnrth  hat  re- 
ceived a  Ittftre  from  the  refinement  of  fucceeding 
timet. 

There  it  a  very  coniiderable  gap  in  the  hiftory 
ofpaltoral,  between  the  age  of  Tbeocritut  and 
Virgil,  who  wtt  referred  for  the  noon  of  iu  per- 
feAion*  It  would  fcarcely  at  firft  fight  appear, 
that  the  period  when  civil  war  defolated  the  pro- 
<vincet,  and  fpread  all  itt  horrort  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  fiioold  tend  to  the  tmprove- 
inent  of  the  paftoral  mufe,  whofe  fpirit  it  wat  like- 
ly to  have  CouUy  deftroyed«  Yet  to  thit  feeming- 
ly  unfavourable  fituation,  we  owe  the  moft  plead- 
ing'and  iotcrefting  budolit  of  Virgil,  who  hat 
made  the  hiftory  of  his  country  fubrervient  to  the 
tSoKlt  of  hit  geniut  f . 

In  thofe  feveral  pieces  to  which-  the  difireflet 
of  his  timet,  or  other  political  confiderations  gave 
rife,  he  fcems  more  elaborately  to  have  exercifed 
the  faculty  of  invention.  But  where  t  genuine 
nature  wai  to  be  reprcfented,  he  borrowed  largely 
from  Theocritus ;  many  of  his  ({miles,  fcntinients, 
and  defcriptions,  being  literal  tianflacions  from  his 
Grecian  nufter. 

Even  in  thit  lefs  original  talk,  the  merittof  the 
Roman  are  confpicuout ;  he  hat  feparated  the  ore 
from  the  drofs,  and  tranfpianted  thofe  flowert  a- 
lone  which  could  add  a  fragrance  to  hit  work. 

On  the  whole,  the  paftoralt  of  Virgil  are  moft 
agreeably  conduced ;  they  are  not  fet  forth  in 
jcwelt,  or  arrayed  in  filkt,  nor  fordidly  drefled  in 
rags.  In  the  '*  pauU  majora*'  of  hit  mufie,  the 
poet  rarely  lofet  fight  of  the  ihepherd;  and  we 
may  ftyle  him  the  refined  Theocritut  of  an  Au- 
gvftan  age. 

From  this  elegant  era,  when  the  language  of 
the  country  and  court  was  purity  itfeif,  let  us  pafs ' 
over  to  the  days  of  our  excellent  Spenfer,  when 
the  converfation  of  the  latter  had  juft  emerged 
from  rufticity. 

The  genius  of  Spenfer  was  formed  foi^  poetry. 
The  rich  luxuriance  of  fancy  which  (hinet  through 
the  Faery  Queen,  furpaffes  thefublime  of  antiqui- 
ty.  Such  bold  eoncepctons  little  fpeak  a  writer 
qualified  for  paftnral.    The  fire  of  imagination, 

*  Tbe^raiftt  rf  PioUmy^  tb*  Hylat,  amdtbt  Hier$^ 
mrt  hy  tn  means  paferal ;  but  if  Tbtocrihit  h  emtUled 
it  M  gmterfiar*  •/  praifefir  mny  particmiar  parts  tf 
ih^i  ftrforwsansu^  k  is  ^aiert  b*  tUviaitt  iitf  pajiwal 
reprjentgjimt, 

t  Tbtjirflmiii  nitttb  teUgmes  deferv'  aHemtUm  om  this 
tecwnt,     7«  ib^t  icw  wtmy  aifojoim  tbtfoutib  amdjiflh, 

\  Steiht  thirit  fevtmthf  amd  tigbth  teiegmsf  wtgre 
buiittioMM  frmm  ThettrHfu  §bt¥»4% 


which  ftrikes  ns  in  more  elevated  compofitiooib 
muft  in  this  be  fufpendcd ;  for  nature  is  mnft  ad« 
vantageouily  ihown,  when  ihe  feems  to  borrow 
the  leaft  from  art.  ^  . 

Our  author  was  too  great  to  rife  by  imitation. 
Though  he  had  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil  for 
his  models,  his  Shepherd's  Calendar  is  altogether 
original.  The  dialed  of  his  timet  is  as  happily 
adapted  to  ruftic  life,  as  the  Doric  of  the  former, 
and  the  eafy  flow  of  his  defcripttona,  with  the  na* 
tural  variety  of  his  landfcapo,  rtvala  the  poetic 
excellence  of  the  latter. 

Proverbial  fayings,nottoo  clofely  crowded,  add 
to  the  fimplieity  of  paftoral ;  Spenfer  is  fortunate 
in  fuch  applications;  but  I  own  myfelf  moft  po* 
cttliarly  attra&ed  with  his  (hort  leflbns  of  roorali* 
ty :  thisy  add  a  pleafing  innocence  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  (hepheid,  and  reflcA  a  luftre  oo  the 
poet. 

Yet  amidft  thit  fnperior  merit,  it  maft  beobfer- 
ved,  that  a  mafterly  writer  of  oar  own  days  hat 
cenfored  the  dialogue  of  Spenfer  ataSeAediy  bar" 
baroot,  and  the  rcflediont  of  hit  peaiama  at  too 
exalted. 

It  ft  neceflary,  however,  to  pr^mife,  that  the 
critieifin  of  this  author  it  eonfined  to  the  Septem- 
ber of  the  Shepherd't  Calendar ;  an  eclogue  which 
it  indeed  conveyed  in  a  dialed  fingulai^y  ruiUc| 
and  the  fubjed  being  the  depravity  of  ecdefiafti* 
cal  mannert  in  popifii  countriet,  the  fordid  Ian* 
guage,  under  which  the  fatire  it  couched,  civei 
the  greater  offence  to  the  critic ;  who  concTuda 
with  this  exclamation :  **  Surely  at  the  fame  timt 
that  a  ihepherd  learns  theology,  he  may  gain  fiunc 
acquaintance  with  his  native  language  I*' 

The  more  ancient  dialed  feems  here  to  havt 
been  feledcd,  as  a  difguife  to  the  real  purport  oi 
charaders  of  the  piece.  The  reign  of  Mary,  whei 
England  wat  under  the  bondage  of  an  arbitrary 
religion,  and  oppreifed  by  foreign  conofelt,  mt] 
be  efteemed  the  period  of  the  Paftoral.'  The  vio 
lence,  which  had  been  fo  barbaroafly  cxerto 
throughout  the  country  at  that  baleful  feafbn,  wa 
too  recentta  have  been  forgotten ;  and  the  *  Shcp 
herd  it  very  naturally  dcfcribed  as  having  flc* 
from  a  perfecutioo,  the  cenfure  of  which  w^  \ 
compliment  to  the  principles  of  Elizabeth. 

A  rural  meuphor  is  manifcftly  fuftaioed  throng 
the  performance,  as  if  to  obviate  the  inconfifteoq 
which  is  alleged.  So  far  from  difcufling  knoct 
points  of  theological'learning,  the  province  of  tl 
peafant  is  clofely  prcferved ;  ualefs  it  Ihovld  I 
infifted,  that  nothing  relative  to  rcligioo  ought  1 
concern  a  ihepherd. 

To  defcend  from  the  wriringa  of  Spenibr  to  tl 
fncceeding  age,  would  be  to  point  out  the  dedii 
of  the  paftoril  mufe.  Indeed,  ihs  hat  fcarcely  ei 
ifted,  but  in  the  produdions  of  f  Philipa  and  < 

*  the  hte  Remijh  hmta/ity'tvas  at  that  tiwsefo  i 
termini  m  tepts,  mnd  /•  fistterimg  tm  the  trat^Mf  th 
Spemfer  hmt  empleyed three  ftiegites  om  th^JmhjoB, 

f  rhepajierab  ef  Gmy  faesm  f  ba^  keess  d^gm 
mshurlefqiie  re;  rrfemtatieMS  ef  fienoM  sUtogeftcr  r^ 
andp^rticuUrly  fu  a  ridtcvU  rfpraudhig  mmthnst 
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P«pe.  Philips  19  €a  often  on  the  whine,  that  we 
are  ape  to  oYcrlook  his  Jefs  exceptionable  defcrip- 
doDs;  he  has  injodicioufiy  blended  the  poliih  of 
VirgU't  laognage,  with  the  fimplicity  of  8penfer*t; 
a4  fa  great  is  his  want  of.  original  matter,  that 
he  it  u  bcft  to  be  regarded  as  a  graccfvl  copyift*. 

mktm  mttjf  ii  mufl  Be  ecmfeffed,  deferred fueb  a  tremi' 
■of.    J  htve^  om  this  ^ccitmi,   omitted  bU  nawu  a*  a 

f^itrd  vriter,  thcstgb  bis  gemiiu  fufficuni^  fualjfied 

himftt  iie  tajt  sft^/tgue. 
•  'Thtffih  pafUral^  rvbici  relates  the  cotdefi  of  the 

Svam  dad  Nigbiuegrale,  is  prettily  turmed  om  tbe  vtbole; 

Ut  tbe  tbmgbt^   iike  Fbilipit  etber  more  agreeable 

«a,  ir  UrromsJ^      Yba  Jams  may  be  remarked  of  tbe 

TtAJii.  lU 


Pope  hat  been  fo  affidooQi  to  refine  hb  period9« 
that  hit  fpirit  it  greatly  evaporated ;  and  his  paf. 
tor  alt,  excepting  the  Meffiah,  only  merit  our  ar- 
tention  as  the  marks  of  early  genius.  Sweetnefs 
of  ▼erfificatioD,  and  pority  of  expreffion,  may  cofi- 
iRtute  the  charader  of  a  poet ;  but  counlineis  is 
not  the  whole  that  is  expeded  in  a  wriur  of  ec- 
logues. 

That  love  of  the  coontry,  which  is  inherent  in 
the  bofom  of  ;rcfledion,  has  occaflooally  produced 
many  later  attempts  on  paftoral,  but  the  moft  fuc- 
ccfsfnl  ones  are  fainter  traces  of  rural  life ;  the 
mufe  has  at  laft  vatied  her  form,  and  united  ths 
charms  of  elegance  and  nature  in  the  Ballads  o( 
Shcnftone. 
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IDYLUUM  I. 


TKYRSIS,  OR  THE  HtMERJBN  ODE. 


TBE  ARGtrMENT. 


This  Idylltiim  oontaini  a  dialogue  between  the  (hepherd  Thyriis  and  a  goatherd.  *  Thyrfif,at  Ihefe- 
qoeft  of  hit  friend,  fings  the  fate  of  Daphoit,  who  died  for  lore ;  for  which  he  is  rewarded  with  a 
milch  goat,  and  a  noble  paftoral  cup  of  moft  excellent  fcalptare.  This  piece  is  with  great  propriety 
confidered  ai  the  pattern  and  ftandard  of  the  old  bucolic  poems.  The  fcene  changes  from  a  riiiof 
ground  to  a  lower  fituation  near  a  fountain,  where  there  is  a  (hepherd's  bower  facing  the  ftatoeiOi 
Priapus  and  the  Nymphs,  and  not  far  diftant  a  grove  of  oaks. 


SwECT  are  the  wbifpers  of  yon  Tocal  pine* 
Whofe  boughs,  projeding  o*er  the  fprings,  re- 
cline ;  • 
Sweet  is  thy  warbled  reed's  melodioos  lay ; 
Thou,  next  to  Pan,  Ihalt  bear  the  prize  away : 
K  to  the  god  a  hom'd  he-goat  belong. 
The  gentler  female  ihall  reward  thy  fong ; 
K  he  the  female  claim,  a  kid's  thy  (hare, 
And,  till  yos  milk  them,  kid*s  are  dainty  fare. 

Gsatberd, 
Sweeter  thy  fong,  O  (hepherd,  than  the  rill 
That  rolls  iu  mufic  down  the  rock/  hill ;        Jo 
If  one  white  ewe  content  the  tuneful  nine, 
A  (UlUfed  lamb,  meet  recompence,  is  thine; 
And  if  the  mufes  claim  the  lamb  their  doe, 
Mj  gentle  Thyifis  (hall  obtain  the  ewe. 

Tbyrftt. 
Wilt  then  on  this  dedifity  repofe. 
Where  the  rough  tamari(k  luxuriant  grows. 
And  gratify  the  nymphs  with  fprightly  (train  f 
I'll  feed  thy  goats,  and  tend  the  browling  train. 

J  dare  not,  dare  not,  (henherd,  grant  your  boon, 
Pan*s  rage  t  fear,  who  always  refts  at  noon,    ao 
When  tir*d  with  hunting,  (betch'd  in  fleep  along, 
His  bitter  rage  will  burft  upon  my  fong : 
But  well  you  know  lofe*s  paini^  which  Daphntt 

men. 
Yon  the  great  mafter  of  the  rural  mufc ; 
JL.et  ns  beneuh  yoo  (hady  elm  retreat. 
Where  nature  forms  a  lovely  paftoral  feat. 
Where  icolptur*d  Naiads  and  Priapus  (land, 
And  groves  of  oak  extending  o*er  the  land ; 
There  if  you  fing  at  fweetly  as  of  yore. 
When  you  the  prixe  from  Lybian  Chromis  bore. 
This  goat  with  twins  1*11  give  that  never  fails  31 
Two  kids  to  fockle,  and  to  fill  two  pails : 
To  thefe  111  add,  with  fcented  wax  o'erlaid, 
Of  curious  workman(hip,  and  newly  made« 
A  detp  two-handled  cup,  whofe  brim  is  crown*d 
With  ivy,  joia*d  with  beUchryfc  troiiad  i^ 


Small  tendrils  with  dofe-clafptng  arms  uphold 
The  fruit  rich  fpeckled  with  the  feeds  of  fokL 
Within,  awoman*s  well-wrought  image  duDei, 
A  veft  her  limbs,  her  locks  a  caul  connnes;     40 
And  near,  two  neat-currd  youths  in  imoroos 

drains 
With  fmitleft  ftrife  communicate  their  paint: 
Smiliug,  b/  turns,  (he  views  the  rival  ptir; 
Grief  fweUs  their  eyes,  the!  r  heavy  hearts  ddpiir* 
Hard  b/,  a  (ilherman,  advatic'd  in  years^ 
On  the  rough  margin  of  a  rock  appears ; 
Intent  he  (lands  t*  enclofe  the  fi(h  below. 
Lifts  a  large  net,  and  labours  at  the  throw  t 
Such  (Irong  expreilion  rifes  on  the  (ight, 
YouM  fwear  the  man  exened  all  his  might;    50 
For  his  round  neck  with  turgid  veins  appeara— 
*  In  years  he  fecnu,  yet  not  impair*d  by  yean.* 
A  vineyard  next,  with  interfered  lines. 
And  red  ripe  duftres  load  the  bending  vines: 
To  guard  the  fruit  a  boy  Gu  idly  by. 
In  ambulh  near,  two  (kulking  foxes  Ue ; 
This  plou  the  branches  of  ripe  grapes  to  flrip, 
But  that,  more  daring,  mediutes  the  (crip; 
Rc(blv*d  ere  long  to  feise  the  favoury  prey, 
And  fend  the  youngfter  dinnerlcfs  away :        ^ 
Meanwhile  on  ru(hes  all  his  art  he  plies, 
In  framing  traps  for  grmlhoppers  aim  filet ; 
Apd  eameft  only  on  his  own  defignt, 
ForgeU  his  fatchd,  and  negledls  his  vines : 
AH  round  the  (oft  acanthus  fpreadt  iu  trmiA-* 
This  cup,  admir*d  by  each  JEoUan  fwain, 
From  (air  a  Caledonian  (ailor  brought. 
For  a  (he-goat  and  new-made  checfe  I  bovghf ; 
No  lip  has  touch*d  it,  ftill  nnnsM  ic  flood ; 
To  you  I  give  this  mafterpiece  of  wood,  7^ 

If  you  th(4c  Himeraean  ftrains  rehearfe 
Of  Daphnis*  wocsi^l  envy  not  your  verfe^ 
Dread  fate,  alas!  may  (bon  demand  your  brcatbi 
And  doTe  your  mufic  in  oblivioaa  death. 

^^pn*  yc  ^'^^t  '^  fweetly  woat  to  play. 
Begin,  ye  mnfb,  the  booolic  lay* 
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*■  ThjT^9  mj  ntmt,  to  Atna  f  belong, 
*  StcilUo  fv^in,  and  thU  is  Thyrfit*  fong  :** 
Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  in  what  fe^uefter'd 
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grove  f 

Vhere  '^ere  yc,  nymphs,  when  Daphnis  pin*d 
with  love  ?  80 

Did  ye  on  Pindas*  lleepy  top  rcfide  * 
Or  where  through  Tempe  Peneiis  rolls  his  tide? 
For  where  the  vraters  of  Anipus  flow, 
Fam*d  fireaou!  ye  play*d  not,  nor  on  Etna's 


Her  where  chafte  Acis  laves  Sicilian  plains— 

Bej^,  ye  moTes,  fweet  bucolic  drains. 
Him  Civage  pantheri  in  wild  woods  bemoan'd 
Fot  him  fierce  w^olve^in  hideous  bowlings  groan  *d 
His  fite  fell  lions  nioum*d  the  live- long  day*- 

Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  lay.  9a 

Meek  be  JcTs,  {>attent  cows,  and  gentle  (leers, 
Mon'd  at  his  feet,  and  melted  into  tears ; 
Ef*D  boflt  load  bellowiiig  wail*d  the  (hepherd- 


Begio,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  drain. ' 
Firft  from  the  mountain  winged  Hermes  came; 
"  Ah !  whence,  he  cried,  proceeds  this  fatal  flame? 
^  What  oycoph,  O   Daphnis,  fteali  thine  heart 
-awayr 
Begm,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  lay. 
Goatherds  and  hinds  approach'd;  the  youth  they 
haiTd,  ^g 

And  tibepbcrda  kindly  aik*d  hint  what  he  ail'd. 
Vrapvs  camfc,  fbft  pity  in  his  eye, 
*  And  why  this  grief,  be  faid,  ah !  Daphnis,  why  ?' 
Meanwhik  ihe  oymph  difconfolately  roves, 
With  Daktd  feet  through  fountains,  woods,  and 

grofca, 
Aod  that  of  faiOdefs  Daphnis  (he  cdmptains ; 
(Begui.  ye  mufet,  fweet  bucolic  drains) 

*  Ah  yooth  !  defe^ive  both  in  head  and  heart, 
'  A  cowherd  flyl'd,  a  goatherd  fu^e  thou  art, 

*  Who  when  aikance  with  leering  eye  he  notes 

'  The  amorooft  gambols  of  his  friflcing  goats,  I XO 
'  He  Wgt  to  emulate  their  wanton  play  :* 
Bc|^,  ye  tiine,  the  fweet  buColic  lay. 

*  So  when  you  fee  the  virgin  train  advance 

'  With  nimble  feet,  light  bounding  in  the  dance ; 
'  Or  vhco  thcj  foftly  fpeak,or  fwretly  fmile, 
'  Too  pine  with  grief,  and  efivy  all  the  while.* 

UnmoVd  he  fat«  and  no  reply  fcturnM, 
Bvt  ftiU  With  anavaning  paflion  barn*d; 
To  death  be  nourifh'd  rove*s  confuming  pain — 

BegiB,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  drain.      1 20 
VesM  infidting  came,  the  youth  addrefsM, 
V«rc*d  a  feint  foiile,  with  torture  at  her  bread ; 

*  Da^mts»  you  boaded  yon  could  lo^e  fubdue, 

*  Bat  tell  roe  has  not  love  defeated  you  ? 

"  Aks !  yoo  (ink  beneath  his  mighty  fway.'* 

Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  lay. 
'  Ah,  cruel  Venus !  Daphnis  thus  began, 

*  Abfaorr'd  and  cors*d  by  all  the  race  of  man, 
■  My  day's  decline,  my  fetring  (bn  I  know, 

'  I  pa&  a  viAim  to  the  fliades  below,  X36 

•  Where  riots  love  with  infolent  difdain*«— 

Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fvrect  bucolic  drain. 

•  To  Ida,  Venus,  fly,  czpofe  your  charms, 

'  JUft  CO  Aachifct',  your  old  cowherd's  amuV   • 


*  There  b«iwertng  oaki  will  compafs  you  around, 
'  Here  low  cyperus  fcarcely  (hades  the  ground, 

*  Here  bees  wirh  hollow  hums  didurb  the  day.' 
Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  lay. 

'  Adonis  feeds  his  flocks,  though  paffin^  fair, 
'  With  his  keen  darts  he  wound*  the  flying  hare, 
'  And  hunts  the  beads  of  prey  along  the  plain.* 
Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  drain.      14% 

*  Say,  if  again  arm*d  Diomed  you  fee, 

"  I  conquer'd  Daphnis,  and  will  challenge  thee ; 
"  Dar*d  thou,  bold  chief,  with  me  renew   the 
"  fray  r 
Begin,  fe  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  lay. 

*  Farewell,  ye  wolves,  and  bears  and  lynxes  dire; 
'  My  deps  no  more  the  tedious  chafe  (hall  tire  : 

*  The  herdfman,  Daphnis,  now  no  longer  roves, 

'  Through  flowery  dirubs,  thick  woodi,  or  diady 
«  groves.  150 

'  Fair  Arethufa,  and  ye  dreams  that  fwell 

'  In  gentle  tides  near  Thymbrian  towets,  fare- 
«  well, 

«  Your    cooling  waves'  (low-winding  o'er   the 

*  plains.' 

Begin,  ye  mufes,  fweet  bucolic  drains. 
'  1  Daphnis  here  my  lowing  oxen  fed, 

*  And  here  my  heifers  to  their  watering  fed,    , 

*  With  bulls  and  deers  no  longer  now  I  dray,' 
.Brgin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  lay. 

*  Pan,  whether  now  on  Maenaluo  you  rove, 

*  Of  loiter  carelef:i  in  Lyoeus*  grove,  166 

*  Leave  yon  aere^l  promontory's  height 

*  Of  Hclic^  projeAing  to  the  fight, 

*  Where  fam'd  Ijycaon's  datcly  tomb  is  rcar'd,' 

*  Lod  in  the  flcies.  and  by  the  gods  revci'd ; 

*  Hade  and  revifit  fair  Sicilian  plains.' 

Ceafc,  mufes,  ceafe  the  fweet  bucolic  drains. 

*  Pan,  take  this  pipe,  to  me  for  ever  mute, 

<  Sweet  ton'd,  and  bent  your  rofy  lip  to  fuit, 

*  Comptded  clofe  with  wax,  and  join'd  wich^ 

•  art, 

*  For  love,  alas!  commands  me  to  depart ;     170^ 

*  Dread  love  and  death  have  fummon'd  me  a^ 

«way'^ 
Ceafe,  mufes,  ceafe  the  fweet  bucolic  la^. 

*  Let  violets  deck  the  bramble-buih  and  thotn, 

*  And  fair  MarctiTus  junipers  adorn. 

'  Let  alf  thin{»B  nature's  cohtradii^ion  wear, 

*  And  lofty  pines  produce  the  lulcioUs  pear ; 

*  Since  Daphnis  dies,  let  all  things  change  around,' 

*  Let  timorous  deer  purfue  the  flying  hound ; 

*  Let  fcreech-bwls  foft  as  nightingales  complain*'— 

Ceafe,  ceafe,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  drain. 
He  died—- -and  Vends  drove  to  raife  his  head,   i  ^ t 
But  fate  had  cut  the  la'd  remaSbing  thread — 
'  The  lake  he  pad,  the  whelming  wave  he  prov'd. 
Friend  to  the  mu^es,  by  the  nymphs  belov'd. 

Ceafe,  facred  nine,  that  fweetly  wont  to  play, 

Ceafe,  ceafe,  fc  mufes,  the  bycolic  lay. 
NiW,  friend, the  cup  and  goat  a^c  fairly  mine-,' 
Her  milk's  a  fweet  libation  to  the  nine  : 
Ye  mufes,' hail  I  aU  praife  to  you  b(^longs, 
And  future  days  fliall  fumi(b  bietter  fongs.      jpo 
.  Cfotberd     . 

O,  be  thy  mouth  with  6gs  JEgi\cw  fjll'd, 
Ahd  draps  of  hooey  on  thy  lips  didiil'd  : 

Hi 
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FAWKES'S   THEOCRITUS. 


Thine  is  the  cup  (for  fwcrtcr  far  thy  voice 
Than  when  in  fpring  the  graflioppers  rejoice) 
Sweet  i»  the  fmell,  and  fcented  as  the  bowers 
Wa(h*d  by  the  fountains  of  the  bJiisful  hours. 


Come,  C\{k\  let  Thyrfis  milk  thee— ludi,  kt* 
bear 
Your  gambols,  lo !  the  wanton  goat  is  new. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  I. 


Vcr.  I.  Poets  frequently  fpeik  of  the  whifper- 
!ng  or  murmuring  of  trees :  the  word  •^^u^i^t^ty 
tvhich  Theocritus  ufet,  i»  very  eiprcflive  of  the 
thinjf  he  defcribes,  and  properly  fignifics  to  whif- 
per foftly  in  the  ear.  Thus  our  author  fayn  the 
two  loYcrji,  Idyl.  a?.  «XX»rAAf  ^''^'S*'*  and  Idyl. 
a.ver,  I4I.•^^*/»eir)e/rtf•^Jl/.  Virgil  has  "  argutom 
nemus,pinofque  loquentes/*  Eel.  8.  %%.  and"  Sepe 
levi  fomnum  fuadebit  inire  fufurro,"  Eel  I.  56. 
Mr.  Pope  feems  to  have  had  this  palTage  in  view, 
and  even  improved  it,  in  his  Eloi£s  to  Abelard : 

The  darkfome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclin'd 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind. 

He  ha«  alfo  finely  imitated  this  palTage,  and  the 
l>tginoing  of  the  goatherd's  fpeech,  **  Sweeter 
thy  fong,"  &C. 

Thyrfis,  the  mufic  of  that  murmuring  fprmg 
Is  not  fo  mournful  as  the  ftrains  you  ling  : 
Kor  rivers  winding  through  the  vales  below. 
So  fweetly  warble,  or  fo  fmoothly  flow.     Faft,  4. 

Vex.  4.  Virgil  comparing  a  fliepherd  with  Pan, 
fays, 
Tu  nunc  eris  alter  ab  illo.  JUL  5.  49. 

Ver.  9.  The  Greek  is— n  t«  *mr%xH 
Tut  afo  T«f  «rf«f  %mT»>.%i^irm  vy^o4%9  i4«f. 

Thefc  ten  words  flow  with  moft  melodious 
fwectnefs:  every  one  of  them  contributes  to 
heighten  the  imuj^e  they  are  to  i eprcfent. 

Homer  has  the  fame  image  ia  ntariy  the  (ame 
words, 

^^u  w  ^tr^u  &c.  Odjjf.  B.  17. 

Where,  from  the  rock,  with  liquid  1^4e  diflills 
A  limpid  fount,  &c.  Poft. 

Virgil  hat  knitated  this  psfTage, 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis  divine  pocta. 
Quale  fopor  fcfli  io  gramine,  quale  per  xftum 
Dulcis  aqux  falientc  Ciim  rclUugucrc  rivo. 

Met,  5.  45. 

Ad4  again, 
Nam  neque  me  tantOm  venienfis  flbilns  auftri, 
Ncc  percufla  juvaiit  fludu  tarn  litora,  nee  qu2 
Saxolas  inter  dccurrunt  flumina  valles.  £^1, 5.  Si. 

Ver.  15.  The  Greek  is,  ill  r#  ustrmwti  ntr§ 
yimXtf09,  mrt  ftty^tKmt,  The  fame  verfe  occurs, 
Idyl  5.  vcr.  ics.  io  the  Greek ;  io  the  traoflatioo 

SIO. 


Ver.  18. 
Pafcentc*  fervabit  Tityrus  hocdos Eel  5.  n. 

Ver.  ao.  Goats  and  their  keepers  were  under 
the  protedion  of  Pan;  it  is  with  good  reafon, 
therefore,  that  the  goatherd  is  afraid  of  ofici^g 
that  deity. 

Horace,  d^fcribing  the  middle  of  a  hot  day,  (ayi, 
**  caretque  Ripa  vagis  tacituma  ventis.**  Ode  19. 
B.  3.  On  which  Dacier  obferves,  *  the  ancients  be* 
lieved  that  at  mid-day  every  thing  was  cslm  snd 
ferene,  becanfe  at  that  ieafon  the  Syltan  deiiiei 
repofcd  themfelves,*  and  quotes  this  parage  of 
Theocritus  in  confirmation  of  i^. 

Ver.  aa.  Horace  defcribes  Faunus  ass  very  cho- 
leric god,  Ode  18.  B.  3.  and  begs*  he  would  pi6 
through  his  grounds  in  good  temper.  The  Greek 
is  remarkable,  Kc<  «i  mu  ^ifitm  ;(;oXm  wvri  (pi  ••• 
hrtu — '•  And  bitter  choler  always  remain*  on  his 
noftrils.*'      Cafaubon  obferves,  that  *Il  ^o\aiX 
pafllons  caufc  a  fenfatiua  in  the  noikiUs,  ari&ng 
from  the  ebullition  of  the  fpirits,  which  mount 
towards  the  brain,  and  endeavouring  to  free  them- 
felves from  redraint,  find   a  vent  by  the  noflril, 
and  crowding  through  it,  dilate  it  in  their  paffige. 
This  is  evident  from  animals,  and  the  nobler  kinds 
of  them,  as  the  bull,  th«  horfe,  the  lion,  wha(e 
noftrils  always  dilate   when    moved  to  anger. 
Homer  has  a  fimilar  expreflion  in  his  Odylfcy, 
B.  a4  «»«  fttaf  ai  ot  fiin  L^tfu*  fA%9*i  trfttryy^ — **  A 
(harp  fenUrion  ftruck  hs  noflriU  :'*  thoujththii 
is  to  exprefi  another  pafiion,  vi«.  that  of  forro* 
arifiog  from  filial  icnderntfs ;  and  is  a  defcripiion 
of  UlylTcsand  his  interview  with  Laertes.  Pafiu* 
in  the  (anie  manner  fays — 

Ira  csdat  nafo,  rogofaque  fanna.  S^t.  $*  9I* 

Ver.  13. 
9i  quos  aut  Phyllidis  ignes, 
Aut  Alcouis  habcs  laudes,  aoc  >urgia  Cmlri. 

.&/.  J.  !♦ 
Ver.  14. 
Montibos  in  noftris  folus  tibi  certet  Amyntas. 

£a.S't 
Ver  IS. 

Si  quid  ceflare  potcs,  requiefce  fub  umbfi  -• 

£il  7.  >»• 
Ver.  33. 
Bis  venit  ad  muldlram,  binos  aKt  ubcre  foetus. 

£d.  3.  JO- 

Ver.  33.  Hetnfius  obferves,  thst  we  have  hero 
a  defcripcion  of  that  art  which  the  ancients  called 
Kn^ty^f'im^  or  in  laying  with  %vai,  which  io  the 
da^s  of  TiMoccituf  was  very  mudi  pra<Aiicd  hy 
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Ae  EfTptians  and  Sicilians.  In  beautifying  the 
prows  of  their  Ihips,  the  ancients  made  nfe  of  fe- 
Tcnl  cokmrs,  which  were  not  barely  varniihed 
ever  with  them,  but  very  often  annealed  by  wax 
Bieltcd  in  the  fire,  fo  as  neither  the  fun,  winds, 
nor  wttcr  were  able  to  deface  them  :  the  art  of 
doiof  tbis  was  called  from  the  wsx  Kn^^m^tm. 
See  Potter's  Ant.  and  Vitrnvius,  I.  7.  cap.  f. 

Ver.  55.  This  is  a  very  ftrtking  defcription  of 
tkak  brge  paftoral  raps  which  the  ancient  (hcp- 
hcids  socafiooally  filled  with  wine,  milk,  &c.  We 
aay  gatb  at  the  capacioufnefs  of  this  cup  from  the 
lultiplicitj  of  fubje^s  which  are  carved  upon  it. 
Viigil  nnitatea  thia  paiTage. 

■■  pocola  ponam 
Fafpoa,  caE^atam  divini  opus  Alcimedontts ; 
LcBU  qalbes  torno  facili  fuperaddita  vitis 
D  JdliM  hedcra  Tefiit  pallente  corymboi. 

£cl.  3.  36. 
And  I  tbts  bowl  where  wanton  ivy  twines, 
And  fwcUiDg  clufters  bend  the  curling  vines — 

F»f>e,  J*aft,  I. 

Vcr.  $6-  Here  are  three  forts  of  ivy  mentioned, 
mmf*  tXixc^»f»  ^^^  «^'5-  PJ»ny  an^  Theo-. 
pbraftos  fay,  that  xto'^ot  is  a  kind  of  ivy  that 
grows  alone  w^ithout  a  fupport  t  t>,tx^v0t  is  pro- 
bably the  poetical  ivy  which  Virgil  mentions, 
EcL  8.  la.  **  hanc  fine  tenipora  circum  inter 
viftrkes  hrderam  tibi  ferpere  lauroi:*'  it  has 
fol^or  faffiron-coloured  berxies,  and  is  A^led 
*  Hedera  baccis  aureis,  and  chr)*focarpum  •/'  the 
cii^Wss  no  fruit  at  all,  but  has  white  twigs,  and 
feuB  aa^ttlar,  reddiih  leaves,  which  are  more  neat 
tftao  the  other  foru.  Martyn. 

Homnis  in  his  Dionyfiacs,  B.  19.  has  elegantly 
iaiitatcd  thia   and  many  other  palTages  of   fheo- 


Ver.  37.  Creech  has  thus  tranilated  this  paflage. 

With  crocus  mik'd,  where  fcem  the  Hds  to  broufe, 
The  berries  crop,  and  wanton  in  the  boughs— 7 

On  which  I>r.  Martyn  obfcrves,  •«  it  11  hardly  pof- 
fible  for  a  tranilation  to  be  more  erroneous  :  m^- 
«»  MMusiiU  lignifies  a  fruit  of  a  yellow  or  faffron 
cokmr,  which  Creech  has  rendered  crocus;  but 
crocus  or  taffron  is  a  flower,  not  a  fruit.     I  was 
a  long  time  puzzled  to  difcover  where  he  found 
the  iiJs :  hot  fuppofe  it  muil  be  from  miftaking 
the  fenfe  of  the  word  iXi^  *,  it  fignifies  thofe  ten- 
drib  which  fu0ain  the  vine  in  climbing  :  the  Ro- 
wmmm^  caU  It  caprtolut^  heucc  thc  trail flarbr  finding 
•^4  to  be  eafrflmt  in  Latin,  which  alfo  fignifies  a 
i;i,  took  it  in  the  latter  fenfe :  but  he  ought  to 
fcavc  known,  that  though  caprechu  is  ufed  both  for 
a  iW  and  a  tindril,  yet  iXi<  fignifies  only  the  lat- 
ter.** There  is  a  tranflation  of  this  Idy  Ilium  in  the 
firT^^^^  volnme  of  Whaley*s  Poems  which  retains 
the  fuse  abfardityt 
Araood  iu  lips  the  circling  ivy  ftrays. 
And  a  young  kid  in  wanton  gambols  plays, 

Ver.  39. 

Orphcaquc  in  medio  pofuit,  rylvafqac  fcquentc". 
^  KcL  3    46. 


Ver.  50. 
Pert  ingens  toto  connezQs  corpore  faxum. 

JSn.  10.  lay. 
Ver.  SI. 

Plenis  tumnerunt  guttura  venis— 

Owd.  Mh,$.  73. 
Ver.  53.  This  is  fimilar  to  an  image  iti  Homer's 
Iliad,  B.  J  8.  thus  tranflated  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Next  ripe  in  yellow  gold,  a  vineyard  (hines. 
Bent  with  the  ponderous  harvefl  of  its  vines. 

Ver.  56.  Foxes  are  obferved  by  many  authors  to 
be  fond  of  grapes,  and  to  make  great  havoc  in 
vineyards;  Ariftophanes  in  his  Equites  compares 
foldiers  to  foxes  who  fpoil  whole  countries,  as  the 
other  do  vineyards :  Galen,  in  his  book  of  Ali- 
ments, tells  OS,  that  huuters  do  not  fcrnple  to  eae 
the  flefii  of  foxes  in  autumn,  when  they  were 
grown  fat  with  feeding  on  grapes.  In  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  chap,  ii.  ver.  15.  we  read,  *'  Take  us 
the  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  fpoil  the  vines."  &g* 
And  agreeably  to  this,  Nicander  in  Alexiph.  v. 
185.  afifures  Ub  that  foj^cs  will  fpoil  the  vines,  n<« 
o/i^  «.  r.  X  — — - 
Cum  pingui  nocuit  vulpes  verfuu  racemo— - 

Ver.  6a. 
gracli  fifcellam  tcxit  hibifco.  Fir.  EeL  XO.  17. 

Ver.  63. 
-»— molli  circum  eft  anfai  amptexus  acantho. 

EcL  3.  45. 

Ver.  67.  Though  Homer,  in  his  Cataloguev  of 
the  Ships,  reckons  Calydon  among  the  iEtolian 
cities,  yet  it  is  certain  that  formerly  it  not  only 
belonged  to  the  ^^olians,  but  was  likewife  calU 
ed  .^.olis:   Thacydides  fays  in  his  third  hiftory 

htva.  Cafaubo^ 

Ver.  69. 
Necdum  illis  labra  admovi,  fed  condita  frrvo. 

^^A  3  47. 

Homer  mentions  the  not  having  been  ufcd  as  a 
commendation  of  a  cup  in  the  i6th  Iliad. 
From  thence  he  took  a  bowi'of  antique  frame. 
Which  never  man  had  ftained  with  ruddy  wine— * 

Popt, 

Ver.  71.  The  Greek  is  m  tpfutn  ufiwf,  and  is 
generally  reckoned  "  amabile  carmen  :"  thus  Ho- 
race, Epift.  3.  B.  I.  ver.  24.  *'  feu  condis  ama- 
bile carmen  :**  but  the  corredion  which  Hein- 
lius  makes  is  undoubtedly  genuine;  he  reads 
rof  t^*  lfiif9  iy«Mf,  the  Hymn  of  Himera,  a  ri^* 
ver  in  bicily,  the  banks  of  which  were  the 
/cene  of  the  loves  of  D^phnis,  as  is  evident  from 
a  paffsge  in  the  ;th  fdyllium,  ver.  'in  the  Greek 
73,  &C.2— Befides-we  have  the  indifputable  autho* 
rity  of  JSlian,  who,  fpeaking  of  Daphnis  and  thia 
Hymn,  fays  it  is  that  which  the  goatherd  calls, 
Tov  tf  Ifii^at  UfitKn,  and  that  Stefichorus  the  Hime^  , 
Ts^^aii  bard  firll  fung  this  celebx^tcd  Hymn. 

Ver.  7  a. 
Non  equidem  invideo.  £cl.  X.  It* 

Ver.  7J. 
(nclptf  Mxnallos  mecum,  mea  tibi  vcrfua. 
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^»va,  Thyriis  yKinaeos  hie  eft,  et  hzc  eft  1  hyifidia 
cafitilenft;  Hcinfius  obfenres  this  is  the  title  or 


prelade  to  the  hymn,  yery  agitcable  to  the  man-   ,  ferves  the  lafciviouibefii  of  his  flock,  wifties  him- 


ndr  of  the  aflcientu;  thus  Htrodotos — **  Herodoti 
Halicarneflenfis  hzc  eft'  Hiftoria ;  he  mentions  his 
name,  his  country,  and  writings,  exadly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Thyrfis. 

Ver.  79.  Virgil,  Milton,  Mr.  Pope  and  Lord 
Lyttleton  have  imitated  this  paftage-^ 

Qujc  nemora,aut  qui  vos  faltus  habuere,  puells 
N^idefi,  indigno  cain  Gallos  amore  periret  ? 
li^am  neque  ParualTi  vobis  juga,  nam  nequc  Pindl 
Vila  mot  em  fecere,  Deque  Aonix  Aganippes,' 

£el.  10.  9. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorfelef» 

deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  df  your  lov'd  Lycidai  ? 
>or  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  lleep, 
"Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  li^. 
Nor  on  the  fhaggy  top  of  Moha  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deta  fpreads  her  wizard  Aream. 

Lycidas, 

Where  (Iray  ye,  Mufes,  in  what  lawn  or  grove. 
While  your  Alexis  pines  in  hopelefs  love  f 
In  thoC^  fair  fields  where  facred  Ifis  glides. 
Or  elfe  where  Cam  his  winding  vales  divides  ? 

Peffe, 

Where  w«te  ye,  mufes,  ^c  $ee  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton*ft  beautiful  Monody — 

The  xoth  Eclogue  of  Virgil  is  indeed  only  a 
fort  of  parody  on  this  firft  IdylUum  of  Theo. 
critiis. 

Ver.  87. 
Daphni,  ttium  Poenoa  etiam  ingemDiifeleonea 
Interitum,  montefque  fexi  fylvasque  loquuntur* 

Ver.  91. 
Stant  et  oves  circftm—  Mfl,  Xo.  rd. 

Ver.  95. 
Pan,  deu8  Arcadia  ▼enit'*^  JEei.  |o.  a6. 

Ver.  96. 

. dicat  Ppunti« 

l^rater  Megillz,  quo  beatua 

Vulnere  qui  pereat  fagitt^.        Hor.  L,  I.  OtL  17. 

,    Ver.  99-  " 

Venic  et  upilio ;  tardi  venerc  babulci ; 

Omnes,  unde  amor  ifte,  rogant,  tibi—- 

£*7.  io.>  19. 

Ver.  loa.      i 
Galle;  quidinfanis?  inquit;  tua  cura,  Lycorit, 
Pcrque  nives  alium,  pcrque  horrida  caftra  fecuta 
eft.  £eL  10.  2%. 

Ver.  107.  The  Greek  Scholjaft  fuppofes  this 
Teric,  and  as  far  as  to  the  ri6th  vrrfe  inclufive,  to  be 
the  fpeech  of  Prxapus  comforting  Daphnis;  whereas 
it  i«  undotrbtedly  that  of  the  nymph  Echenais,  the 
iniftrcfs  of  Daphnis,  upbraiding  him  for  hi«:  incon- 
titient  paffion  ;  for  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  promifc  tolicr,  and  had  offended  her  by  follow- 
i«gothe.-  tromen ;  taken  in  this  lijjht,  the  whole 
pdi[|gci8be«ttufttl,iimple,  and  cafj  ;  <  Daphnis,' 


fays  ihe,  *  y6u  was  nfed  Co  be  (lyled  a  cowherd^  |( 
man  of  cont^nency,  but,  behold!  you  have  adopted 
the  manners  of  a  goatherd,  who  Sifrhen  he  ob- 


felf  a  ^goac  :*  Heinfiitt,  Virgil  alludes  to  this 
place,  "  Novimut  et  qui  te  tranfverfa  tueotibus 
hircis.*'  Ed,  j, 

T«»iT«i  t^mXfift  is  a  very  ftfong  ezpreflion,  and 
emphatically  denotes  the  tStA  which  is  produced 
in  the  eyes  of  any  pcrfon  who  vehemently  longt 
after  an  objcd^  which  he  can  neTCjr  ittaip.  Horace 
has  a  (imitar  ezpreflion. 

Com  femel  £zs  cibo 

IntabuifTcot  pupuls,  Spoie  5.  39. 

Ver.  xai. 

premit  altum  corde  dolorem — 

Firg,  JEtu  B.  4» 

Ver.  119.  That  is,  he  forefaw  hia  death ;  that 
he  fliould  no  more  behold  the  li^ht  of  the  fnn :  an 
ezpreflion  ufual  to  the  ancient  poets;  thus  in 
Homer's  Odyfley,  B.  30.  when  the  prophet  Thet*^ 
dy menus  forefaw  the  death  of  the  fuicors,  he  faysr 
ffiXMf  ^  Of^«»«  i^MA^Xft,  The  fun  has  pciiQicd 
from  heaven.    Mr.  Pope  renders  it,  ' 

Nor  gives  the  fun  his  golden  orb  to  ro]I» 
But  onxverfal  night  nfurps  the  pole. 

Ver.  1 35. 
Hie  virides  tener&  pretezit  arunduie  ripas 
Mincius  ^que  facr4  rcfonant  ezaminm  q^erca. 

£d.  7.  11» 

VeK  137.  The  Greek  verft  it  very  ezprelBvo 
of  the  fenfe :  we  hear  the  humming  and  buxzin|^ 
of  bees. 

Ver.  139. 
£t  formoius  ovet  ad  flumina  pavit  Adonis^— 

£J.  10.  !<• 

Adonis  was  the  fon  of  Cynara«,  king  of  Cyprus, 
by  his  own  daughter  Myrrha — he  was  the  great 
favourite  of  Venus,  and  has  been  abundantly  cele- 
brated by  the  Gr^ek  poets.  MaHym, 

Ver.  14©. 

Auritofque  fequi  lepores,  turn  figere  damns. 

GeM^,  I.  308. 

Ver.  143.  Sec  Homer's  Iliad,  B.  5. 

Ver.  147.  Thus  Virgil  fays,  Viviic  fyWa,  /.  r. 
Valete—  it*/.  8.  5%. 

Ver.  15^, 
Daphnis  ego  in  fylvis,  bine  ufqoe  ad  fidera  notuf, 
Formofi  pecoiis  cuftos-^  JSa/.  5.  43. 

Here  Virgil  ezcreds  Theocritus,  who  only  men* 
tions  the  rural  employments  of  Dsphnss,  wbereaa 
Virgil  reprefents  his  Daphnis  as  a  p«rlbB  wbofil 
fame  had  reached  up  to  heaven.  Jl£ariy»w 

Ver.  159. 

Fpfe  nemus  linquens  patrium,  (altufqne  Lycxi, 
Pan  ovium  cuftos,  tua  iibi  Mcnala  curia, 
Adfis,  O  l^egxc  favoM     ■ 

Cetr.  Z.  X.  «.  z4. 
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Vcr.  Uj. 
-Hot  tiM  daot  calamot  (ta  acdpe)  moCB, 


Jdawo  qpo9  uit£  feni- 

iSf/.  6.  69. 
'  Ver.  169. 

Tin  pranu  cmbmos  ceri  coDJungere  phurt 
Inftitidt  A/,  a.  3». 

Hk  tiepbcrd's  pipe  was  oompofefi  of  feven 
*  ^  neqoal  in  length,  and  of  differciit  tones, 
i  Mfcther  with  wax — ^Indeed  in  the  8th  IdyU 
I  there  are  two  pipes  defchbtd,  compofed  of 
fline  nedi  each,  but  leren  WM  the  ufual  num- 
kr— 


Ver.  171. 


-led] 


IflBpcriodtrahic  Proferpina— 

J7«r.  Z.  a.  ^0^  5. 
Ver.  I7t. 
MEflc^  KsaaliOt  jam  define,  tibia,  verfuii. 


Ver.  173.  Virgil  and  Pope  have  imitated  thii 
pafiage*— 

None  et  ovet  nltro  fttgiat  lupus  ;  aurea  durae 
Mala  fcrant  quercus;  narciflb  fioreat  alnus. 

EcL  8. 54. 
Let  opening  rofes  knotted  oaki  adorn, 
And  lipoid  amber  drop  from  every  thorn. 

Pop*,  PqP,  3. 

Vcr.  178.  ^       -^    1 

Cam  canibus  timidi  venient  ad  poeula  damae. 

Tfl.  8.  %Z. 
Vcr.  17^. 
Certcnt  ct  cycnis  ululac—  Ed,  8.  $5' 

Vcr.  1 8a. 

■ — Eztremaqne  Laufo    ^ 
P.Tcac  fila  legunt  ^n.  Z.  10.  %t^ 

Vcr.  190. 
Carmina  turn  melii^s,  cum  renerit  ipfe,  cancmus. 

Eel  9.  67. 
Vcr.  197.  Ktf'^mJm,  the  name  of  the  goat,  fropi 
Mt0fog,  ivy,  and  «4^«y,  blight  or  (billing. 


IDYLLIUM  II. 

PHARMAC£UT^IA. 

THE  AKGDMENT« 

ftaccTHBA  18  here  introdnced  complaining  of  Dclphis,  who  had  4Sebauchcd  and  forfahen  her;  flie 
makes  afe  of  fereral  incantations  in  order  to  regain  hit  affcdion ;  and  difcovers  ail  the  variety  «f 
fafliooa  that  are  incident  to  a  negleAcd  lover. 


W^BXKK  are  my  laurels,  and  my  philtrcf  where  ? 
J^irk  hmg  them, Theilylia — the  charm  prepare; 
Tnit  purple  fillet  round  the  cauldron  firain, 
Ttmt  I  vrith  fpelb  may  prove  my  perjur'd  fwaln  : 
For  fince  he  rapt  my  door  twelve  dayf  are  fled, 
Nor  knows  he  whether  Tm  alive  or  dead : 
Peciiaps  to  forae  new  face  his  bcart*s  indio'd, 
For  love  has  wings,  and  he  a  changeful  mind. 
To  the  PalxAra  with  the  mom  1*11  go, 
Aad  £ee  and  aik  him  why  he  Ihuns  me  fo  f      zo 
Meanwhile  my  charms  fliall  work :  O  ((ueen  of 


Psak  moon,  aifift  me  with  refulgent  light ; 
My  imprecations  I  addrefs  to  thee, 
Gtett  goddefs,and  infernal  Hecate  [dread, 

Scain'd  with  black  gore,whom  ev*n  gaunt  mailiifs 
Wheoe'er  flie  haunts  the  manlions  of  the  dead ; 
Hail,  horrid  Hecate,  and  aid  me  dill 
mrith  Circe's  power,  or  Perimedo's  ikill. 
Or  mad  Medea*s  art — Reftore  my  charms, 
Mj  Uogeriog  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms.       ao 
The  cake's  conlumM—- burn,  Theflylis,  the  reft 
U  flames ;  what  frenzy  has  your  mind  pofleft  ? 
Am  I  your  fcom,  that  thus  you  difobey, 
Siiie  flMid,  my  ftrid  coomiands  F-^-Strew  fait,  and 
fay,  [charms, 

«  Thus  Delphis*  bones  I  ftrcw"— Rcllorc  my 
Tbc  ferjur'd  Delpbis  to  my  longing  acme* 


Delphis  inflames  my  bofom  with  defire ; 
For  him  I  burn  this  laurel  in  the  fire : 
And  as  it  fumes  and  crackles  in  the  blaze. 
And  without  aflies  inftantly  decays,  30 

So  may  the  flefli  of  Delphis  burn— My  charms. 
Reftore  the  perjur*d  Delphis  to  my  arm?. 

'Af  melts  this  waxen  form,  by  fire  defaced. 
So  in  love's  flames  may  Myndian  Delphis  wafte : 
And  as  this  braaen  wheel,  though  quick  roU'd 

round, 
Returns,  and  in  its  orbit  ftill  is  found, 
80  may  his  love  return-— reftore  my  charms. 
The  ling'ring  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms. 

I'll  ftrew  the  bran  :  Diana's  power  can  bow    ' 
Rough  Rhadamanth>  and  all  that's  ftern  below.  40 
Hark :  hark !  the  village  dogs !  the  goddefs  fooa 
Will  come— the  dogs  terrific  bay  the  moon--^ 
Strike,  ftrike  the  founding  brafs— Reftore  my 

charms^ 
Reftore  fslie  ^Iphis  to  my  longing  arms« 

Calm  is  the  ocean,  filent  is  the  wind. 
But  grief's  black  tempeft  rages  in  my  mind. 
I  burn  for  him  whofe  perfidy  betray*d 
My  innocence ;  and  me,  ah,  thougfatlefs  maid  f 
Robb'd  of  my  richeft  gem— Reftore  my  charms, 
Falfe  Delphis  to  my  long- deluded  arms.  ^9 

I  pour  libations  thrice,  and  thrice  1  prey; 
Q  ihine,gTc^t  god4ef9,  with  aufpiciousiayl 
Jifii 
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Whoe!er  (he  be,bleft  nymph !  that  dow  detaint 
My  fugitive  in  love*8  delightful  chains; 
Be  the  for  ever  in  oblivion  loft. 
Like  Ariadne,  Morn  on  Dia*»  coaft, 
Abandon'd  by  falfe  Thcfcus — O,  my  chamai, 
Reftore  the  lovely  Dclphia  to  my  arms. 
^  Hippomanes,  a  plant  Arcadia  bears. 
Makes  the  coltH  mad,  and  ftimulates  tlie  marcii,  60 
O'er  hills,  through  (breams  they  rage  :  O,  could  I 

fee 
Young  Delphis  thus  run  maddin^r  after  me. 
And  quit  the  fam'd  Palacftra  — O,  my  charms ! 
Reftore  falfe  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms,    [wear, 

This  garment's  fringe,  which  Delphis  wont  t<> 
To  burn  in  flames  I  into  tatters  tear. 
Ah,  cruel-love  :  that  my  heft  liTcblood  drains 
^rom  my  pale  limbs,  and  empties  all  my  veins, 
As  leeches  fuck  youpg  deeds — Kellore  my  charms, 
^y  lingering  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms.        79 

A  lizard  bruis'd  ihall  make  a  potent  bowl, 
And  charm  to-morrow  his  obdurAte  foul; 
Meanwhile  this  potion  on  his  threfhnld  fpill, 
Where',  though  dcfpib'd,  my  foul  inhabits  ftill; 
Ko  kindnefs  he  nor  pity  will  repay  ; 
^it  on  the  thre(hold,  Theflylis,  and  fay,   [charms, 
•*  Thus  Delphis*  bones    1    drew"--Reftore   my 
The  dear,  deluding  Delphis  to  my  arms. 

She's  gone,  and  now,  ^las !  Tm  left  aloqe ! 
But  how  (hall  I  my  fofrow's  caufe  bemoaii  i      So 
My  ill-requited  paifion,  how  bewail  ? 
And  where  begin  the  melancholy  tale  i 

When  fair  Anaza  at  Diana's  fane 
Her  ofiforing  paid,  and  left  the  virgin-traiOy 
Me  warmly  (he  requeded,  breathing  love,  * 
At  Dian's  lead  to  meet  her  in  the  gro?6  : 
Where  (avage  beads,  in  howling  deferts  bred^ 
(And  with  them  a  gaunt  lidnefs)  were  led 
To  grace  the  folemn  honours  of  the  day.-— 

Whence  rofe  my  paf&on,  facred  Phoebe,  fay — 
Thcncarila*s  kind  nurfe,  who  lately  died,  9  c 

JB<^gg*d  I  would  go,  and  die  would  be  my  guide-; 
Alas !  their  impoi'tunity  prevail'd. 
And  my  kind  dars  and  better  genius  fail'd ; 
]  went  adorn'd  in  ClearidaS  clothcF — 

Say)  facred  Phoebe,  whence  my  flame  arofc— 
.Soon  as  where  Lyco's  roan(ioii  dands  I  came, 
Delphiis  the  lovely  author  of  my  flame 
I  law  with  £udamippu4,  from  the  crowd 
Didingoini'd,  for  like  helichryfus  glow'd         loc 
The  gold  down  on  their  chin*,  their  bofoms  far 
Outdione  the  moon,  and  every  fplendid  dar ; 
JFor  lately  had  they  left  the  field  of  fame — 

Say,  facred  Phosbe,  whence  arofe  my  flamc-r- 
O,  how  I  gaz'd  !  what  ccdalics  begun 
'^'0  fire  my  foul  ?  1  dih'd,  aiid  was  undone : 
The  pompous  diow  no  longer  diould  furprffe, 
"iio  longer  beauty  fparkled  m  my  eyes  : 
Home  1  return'd,  but  knew  not  how  ( came : 
My  bead  diforder'd,  and  my  heart  on  flame  :    xio 
Ten  tedious  days  and  nights  fore  fick  I  lay— - 

Whence  rofe  my  paflion,  facred  Ptusbe,  fay- 
Soon  from  my  cheeks  the  crimfon  colour  fled, 
.^nd  my  fair  tredes  peri(h'd  on  my  head  : 
Fprlorn  1  liv'd,  of  body  quite  bereft, 
Of  bones  and  flua  were  all  chat  1  had  left  .- 


All  charms  1  try'd,  to  each  enehantrefs  rofvai 
1  fought;  alas!  no  remedy  I  found.* 
Time  wing'd  his  way,  but  not  to  footh  my  woes--^ 
Say,  facred  Phoebe,  whence  my  flame  arofe — 
Till  to  my  maid,  oppred  with  fear  and  fliame,  Xtl 
1  told  the  Iccrct  of  my  growing  fliime ; 

*  Dear  rhcllrlis,  thy  healing  y.d  impart— 

'    -he  love  of  Delphis  has  en  rofs'd  my  heart. 
'  He  in  cfiefchool  of  exercife  delights, 
'  Athletic  labours,  and  her'iic  fivihts; 
'  And  oft  he  enters  on  the  lids  of  fame**— - 
Say,  facred  Phoebe,  whence  arofe  my  flame— 

*  Hade  thither  and  the  hint  in  .private  give, 

I  •  Say  that  I  fent  you — tell  him  where  I  live.'  130 
She  heard,  flie  flew,  die  found  the  youth  I  fought. 
And  all  in  fecret  to  my  armj  die  brought, 
hoon  at  my  ga:e  his  nimble  foot  I  heard. 
Soon  to  my  eyes  his  lovely  fomi  appear'd  ; 
Ye  gods!  how  bled  my  Delphis  to  furvcy ! 

Whence  rofe  my  paffion,  .facred  Phoebe,  fay  — 
Cold  as  the  fnow  my  freezing  limbs  were  chill'dl 
Like  fouthem  vapours  from  my  hrow  didiil'd 
The  dewy  damps ;  faint  tremors  feiz*<i  my  tongue. 
And  on  my  lips  the  faultering  accents  hung;  140 
As  when  from  babes  imperfeA  accents  fall. 
When  murmuring  in  their  dreams  they  on  their 

mothers  call. 
Senfelefs  I  dood,  nor  could  my  mind  difclofe— 

Say,  facred  Phoebe,  whence  my  flame  arofe— 
My  d range  furprife  he  faw,  then  preft  the  bed, 
FTx'd  ot  the  ground  his  eyes,  and  thus  be  faid  ; 

*  Me,  dear  Simztha,  you  have  much  furpad, 
^  As  when  I  ran  with  young  Philinus  lad 

'  I  far  out-dript  him,^hough  be  bravely  drpye  ^ 

*  But  you  have  all  prevented  me  with  love  ;  15'a 

*  Welcome  as  day  your  kind  appointment  came*-— 

Say,  facred' Phoebe,  when  arofe  my  flame — 

*  Yes,  I  had  come,  by  all  the  powers  above, 

*  Or,  rather  let  me  fwear  by  mfghty  love, 

*  Unfcnt  for  I  had  come,  to  Vetjua  true, 

*  Thi.s  night  attended  by  a  chofen  few, 

*  With  apples  to  prefent  you j  and  my  brows 

*  Adorn'd  like  Hercules,  with  poplar  boughs, 

'  Wove  in  a  wreathe  with  purple  ribbands  gay'— 
Whence  rofe  my  paflion,  facred  Phoebe,  fay — * 

*  Had  yoii  receiv'd  me,  all  had  then  been  well,  z6l 

*  For  I  in  fwifcnefs  and  in  form  excel ; 

*  And  diould  have  deem'd  it  no  ignoble  blifs 

*  The  rofcs  of  your  balmy  lips  to  kifs  : 

«  Had  you  rcfu^'d  me,  and  your  doors  been  barr'd 

*  With  axe  and  torch  I  fliould  have  come  pre 

*  par'd, 
'  Rcfolv'd  witb  force  refidance  to  oppofe*— 
Say,  facred  Phoebe,  whence  my  flame  arofe 

*  And  fird  to  beauty's  qi^ceii  my* thanks  arc  doe, 
'  Next,  dear  Simoztha,  I'm  in  debt  to  you,        ij( 

*  Who  by  your  maid,  love's  gei^tle  herald,  prove 

*  My  fair  deliverer  from'the  fires  of  love  : 

*  More  raging  fires  than  .Etna's  waftc  my  frame'— 
Say,-facred  Phoebe,  whence  arofe  tny  flame 

*  Love  ffom  their  beds  enraptur*d  virgins  charmi 
'  And  wives  new-married  from  their  hufband: 

'  arms.'" 
He  faid,  (alas  what  frenzy  feiz'd  my  h^ind  !) 
Sufc  prcd  my  bafid|  and  on  the  couch  rctlin'd  s 
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Lofe  kiadkd  waimth  at  dofe  embncM  we  lay, 
Aod  fweecJf  wliiiper'd  precioiM  hours  away.  180 
At  IcDgth,  O  mooD,  with  mutoal  raptures  fir*d. 
We  both  accompUfh'd — ^what  we  both  dellr'd. 
E*er  luce  no  paufe  of  love  or  blift  wc  knew, 
Bo:  wiDgM  with  joy  the  fcathefM  minutes  fle;w ; 
I       TiU  yeiker  moming»  at  the  radiant  fen 

Kb  ftetds  bad  harncfs*d,  and  his  courfe  begoli, 
Reftoffiogiur  Aurora  from  the  main, 
I  beard,  alas !  the  caufc  of  ail  my  pain  ; 
PkiU&M's  Bocfaer  told  me,  *  flie  knew  tretl 
'      *  Thac  Delplus  lor'd,  but  whom  {he  could  not  tell : 
'      *  The  marks  are  plain, he  drinks  his fa^ou rite  toaft, 
'  Then  hies  him  to  the  maid  ht  values  mod  : 
*  BeGdes  with  garlands  ^ay  his  houfe  is  crown*d  :* 
AU  this  ihc  told  me,  which  too  true  1  found* 


He  oft  would  fee  me  twice  or  thHce  a  day. 
Then  left  fome  token  that  he  would  not  (lay 
Long  from  my  arms,  and  now  twelve  days  are  ptft 
Since  my  food  eyes  beheld  the  wanderer  laft— 
It  muft  be  fo — *tis  my  unhappy  lot 
Thus  to  be  fcorn'd,  ncgleded  and  forgot.        loo 
He  wooes,  nodoubt,he  wooesfome  happier  maid^-* 
Meanwhile  I'll  call  enchantment  to  my  aid  : 
And  (hould  he  fcoro  me  flill,  a  charm  I  know 
Shall  foon  difpatch  bim  to  the  (hades  below; 
So  ftrong  the  bowl,  fo  deadly  is  the  draught; 
To  me  the  fccrct  an  Affyrian  taught. 
Now,  Cfnthia,  drive  your  courfers  to  the  main ; 
Thofe  ills  I  can*t  redrefs  I  muft  fuftain. 
Farewell,  dread  moon,  for  1  have  ceas*d  my  fpe II, 
And  all  ye  ilars,  that  rule  by  night,  farewelL  210 


NOTES  O^  IDYLLIUM  II. 


Ver.  I.  This  whole  Idyllium,  as  Heinfius  oh- 

fervct,  feema  to  have  been  pronounced  with  great 

gcfticuiation,  as  ia  evident  from  the  exordium,  ni 

[        ftM  TMA  AMf^ms  ;  wm  %i  rm  ^ikr^m ;  which  is  a  dire<^ 

imiraiioo  oif  the  beginning  of  an  ancient  fong,  that 

vied  to  be  frequently  rfthearfed  in  the  ftreets,  and 

was  called  tui%fui^  Ilv  fut  r»  (oi$t  \  *n  /ui  rm   iat\ 

'Vbctc  are  my  rofes ;  where  are  my  violets  i 

^n.  3.  It  is  uncertain  what  fort  of  veiTel  the 

VA&was.    Nicander  ufes  the  word  in  his  The- 

riads^aad  there  it  fignifies  a  mortar  in  which  any 

tiuiqe  *  pounded.  Cafaubon  thinks  it  may  be  taken 

■■  c£e  fiuoe  fefife  here.    It  is  worth  obfervation, 

tfac  thoQ^  Virgil  has  ftudioufly  imitated  this 

whale  Idyllioni,  he  chofe  not  to  mention  any  fort 

af  vcfiel,  but  fayi^  '*  moll  icinge  hascalteria  vitti." 

EcL  S.  64. 

Ver-  4. 
Coojogii  ot  roagicis  fanns  avertere  facris 

Ezpcrtar  fenfus Ed.  8.  66. 

Ver.  9.  The  place  for  wreAlingi  and  other  ex- 
emfcs. 

Ver-  X  I.  Sorcerers  addrefled  their  prayers  to  the 
and  to  Night,  the  witnefTes  of  their  abomi- 
. — ^Thns  Medea  in  Ovid,  Met.  B.  vii. 

Nox,  ait,  arcanis  fidiflima —  [noftris 

Toque  triceps  Hecate  quae  coptit  confcia 

Adjotrixque  venis 

Ckaidia  addreffei  the  fame  powers— O  rebus  meis 
Nqn  infideles  arbitras, 
Nox,  '&  Diana  quz  filentium  regis 

Arcana  cum  Sunt  facra; 
Nunc,  nunc  adcde.  Hor,  Epode  5.  49. 

Ver.  19.  The  Greek  is  Ivytii  a  bird  which  ma- 
gicsaas  made  ufe  of  in  their  incantitions,  fuppofed 
te  be  the  wry- neck — Virgil  has  **  Ducite  ab  urbe 
^omnm,  mea  Cannina,  ducitc  Daphnim.** 

EcL  8.  68. 

Ver.  »i.  Ah,  Corydon,  Corydon,  qua  te  de- 
cipit?  -EW.a.  6>. 

4 


Ver.  «8. 
Fragiles  incende  bituminft  lauros. 
Daphnis  me  maulus  urit,  ego  banc  in  Daphnida 
laurum.  Ed.  8.  %%, 

The  laurel  was  burnt  in  order  to  confume  tbe 
fleih  of  the  perfon,  on  whofe  account  the  magical 
rites  were  performed,     (t  was  thought,  according 
to  Pliny,  B.  16.  chap,  laft,  by  its  crackling  noife, 
to  exprels  a  deteftation  of  fire.     Mr.  Gay  has 
finely  imitated  this  paflage,  in  hit  fourth  PaftoraL 
Two  hazel  nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame. 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  fweetheart's  name : 
I'his  with  the  loudcft  bounce  me  fore  amaz'dy 
That  in  a  flame  of  brighteft  colour  blaz*d  : 
As  blazM  the  nut,  fo  may  thy  pafiion  grow. 
For  'twas  thy  nut  that  did  fo  brightly  glow. 

Ver.  33.  It  was  cuftomary  to  melt  wax,  thereby 
to  molify  the  heart  of  the  perfon  beloved;  the 
fercerefsin  Virgil,  £cl.  8.  makes  ufe  of  two  images, 
one  of  mud  and  the  other  of  wax. 

Limus  ut  hie  durefcit,  &  hsec  ut  cera  Itquefdc 
Uno  eodemque  igni :  iic  noftro  Daphnis  amore. 

Ver.  35.  It  was  alfo  ufual  to  imitate  all  the ' 
adions  they  wilhed  the  loved  perfon  to  perform  : 
thus  Simaethe  rolls  a  brazen  wheel,  believing  that 
the  motion  of  thia  magic  machine  had  the  virtue 
to  infpire  her  lover  with  thofe  paflions  which  flie 
wiilied.    Canidia  makes  ufe  of  this  wheel.    8cc 
Hor.  Epoit  17.  6,  7. 
Canidia,  parce  vocibus  tandem  facris, 
Citumque  retro  folve,  folve  turbinem. 

Ver."  41.— Hylax  in  limine  lattat —  . 

Virg.  Ed,  8.  107. 

vifaequse  canes  olulare  per  umbram. 

Adventante  Dc4—  JEn.  4.  257. 

The  reafon  why  Hecate  was  placed  in  the  pub- 
lic wayn,  was  becaufe  ihe  prefided  over  piacular 
pollutions  :  every  new  moon  there  was  a  public 
fupper  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  richer  fort  ii\ 
a  place  where  three  ways  met }  hence  (he  was  calf 
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ed  TrivSat  which  w«  no  foooer  brought,  but  the 
poor  people  carried  it  all  off,  giring  out  that  He- 
cate  had  deToured'it ;  thefe  fuppers  were  expiatory 
offeriiig9  to  move  thii  goddefs  to  avert  any  evils, 
which  might  impend,  by  reafon  of  piaailar  crimei 
eooimitted  in  the  highways.  p9tttr*i  Ani. 

Ver.  43- 
Tinnitttfque  cic,  &  matrifl  quate  cymbala  circnm. 
Firi,  Qwj.  4.  64. 

Ver.  45- 
£t  nunc  omnc  tibi  ftratom  filet  asquor,  &  omnes 
(Afpicc)  ventoli  ceciderunt  murmurit  aifrx. 

Ver.  51.  The  number  three  watheld  facred  by 
die  ancients,  being  thought  the  mod  perfed  of  all 
numbers,  as  having  a  regard  to  the  beginning, 
middle,  «td  end.  We  (hall  fee  a  further  propriety 
in  it,  if  we  conlider  that   Hecate,  who  prciided 
over  magical  rites,  had  three  faces. 
Terna  tibi  hsc  primom  triplici  diverfa  colore 
Licia  circunde,  terque  hzc  altaria  circum 
EflBigiem  duco :  numero  deui  impare  gaudet. 

JScl.  8.  73. 

Ver-  59-  HippoAanes  here  undoubtedly  fignifies 
m  plant,  which  is  defcribed  as  luving  the  fruit  of 
the  wild  cucumber,  and  the  leaves  of  the  prickly 
poppy ;  perhaps  a  kind  of  muUien ;  though  in  Vir- 
gil, Geor.  J.  aoO.  it  means  a  poifoo.  See  Mariym, 

Ver.  do. 
Cum  tibi  flagrans  amor  &  libido, 
Oas  folet  macres  furiare  equorum,  &c. 

H9r,  B.  X.  Od.  %5. 

Ver.  65.  Simxthc  burns  the  borders  of  Delphis's 
garment,  that  the  owner  may  be  tortured  with  the 
like  flame :  Virgil's  cnchantrefs  depoiits  her  lo- 
ver's pledges  in  the  ground,  under  her  threfhold, 
in  order  to  reuin  his  love,  and  fecure  hisaffedions 
from  wandering. 

Has  dim  exuvias  mihi  perfidus  ille  reliqoit 
Pignora  cara  fui ;  qux  nunc  ego  limine  in  ipfo. 
Terra,  tibi  mando  ■  EcL  3*  91. 

Ver.  71. 
Has  herbas/atque  h«c  Ponto  mihi  leda  veneoa. 

BcU  8.  95. 

HoMce  has — 

Majus  parabo,  majus  infundam  t(bi 

Faftidienti  poculum— —  EpUt  5.  77. 

Mr.  Gay  had  this  paflage  in  view. 
Thefe  golden  lines  into  his  mug  1*11  throw. 
And  foon  the  fwain  with  fervent  love  ihall  glow. 

Ver.  S3.  The  Athenian  virgins  were  prefented 
to  Diana  before  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  marry, 
on  which  occafion  they  offered  baiketsfullof  little 
curiofities  to  that  goddefs,  to  ffain  leave  to  depart 
out  of  her  train,  and  change  uicir  fface  of  life. 

differ. 

Ver.  95.  This  is  a  ftroke  on  the  pride  of  tbofe 
women  who  trick  themfelves  in  hired  clothes ;  and 
is  entirely  liflEulac  to  a  paiiage  in  Juvenal^Sau  (^ 
3ii. 


Ut  fpeAet  ludos  eondocit  OgufDia  veftem, 
Ogulnta  borrows  clothes  to  fee  the  (how. 

Ver.  105.  The  Greek  is  Xmt,  Joy,  mt  tftmnt. «.  r.  JU 
The^  is  a  iimilar  line  in  the  3d  Idyl,  ver  42.  a« 
<lfy,  mf  i/Me»«,  mt  ^jc/Wm  mX>A^  $^ttrm. 

Virgil  has— 
Ut  vidi,  ut  perti,  ut  me  malus  abftulit  error. 

which  is  confeffedly  inferior  to  the  Greek. 

Ver.  XI 3.  The  literal  tranflation  of  this  paflagl 
is,  JnJmy  cohmr  v»ms  iHe  tha^tu-"'^'^  is  a  Scy* 
thiao  wood  of  a  boxen  'or  golden  colour ;  foint 
take.it  to  be  the  Radian  guaiacum.  The  wooMtt 
that^chofe  to  look  pale,  tinged  their  cheeks  with 
it     Htimfiau^i  NHe*. 

Ver.  116.  Our  poet  ufes  the  faihe  proverb,  IdyL 
4.  ver.  x6.  and  Virgil  ha^-<— viz  ollibus  hcreou 

Eei  3.  loa, 

Ver.  119. 

Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  tempui. 

Ccor.  B»  3. 184* 

Ver.  I  a  I. 
Cum  lie  unanimem  alloquitur  mal^  fana  fororem* 

^ff.^.4*& 

Ver.  124. 
Solus  hie  inflezit  fenfus,  mimttm^iie  labantem 
lapulit fVr.  %%^ 

Ver.  137.  Diriguit  vifu  10  medio :  calor  efl* 
reliquit.  Mm.  B,  3.  308.  If  the  learned  reader 
will  compare  this  paffage  with  Sappho*s  celcbrat* 
ed  ode  Est  w*  i^/ismf ,  he  will  find  great  funiUi 
rlty  both  in  the  thoughts  and  expreflions. 

Ver.  153.  Hindus  obferves  there  was  a  cpftoa 
at  Athens,  that  whenever  a  young  man  vras  ink* 
ten  with  the  beauty  of  any  lady,  efpecially  that  d 
a  courtesan,  he  wrou  her  name  10  a  place  appoints 
ed  for  the  purpofe,  with  fome  encomium  upon  her; 
and  having  acknowledged  his^paflion,  the  day  foL 
lowing  he  appointed  for  a  feilival,  -r^  rw  miAfn 
that  is,  to  crown  her  head  with  a  wreath  of  flower 
and  ribbands.  Thus  in  Plato,  Aleibiades,  at  a  fef 
tival,  reforu  to  Agatho,  with  a  crown  and  ribband 
to  adqrn  his  head. 

Ver.  158.  The  popUr  was  iacr«d  to  Herculei 
Virgil  has, 

Populelsadfunt  evin^  tempora,  raaais..^j».  8.  iltf 
Ver.  x66.  If,  after  rapping  at  the  door,  the  lo 
ver  was  refufed  admittance,  «-^  raiv  Aw^^n*,  t 
place  the  flowery  crown  on  the  head  of  his  mil 
trefs,  he  then  threatened  axes  and  torches  to  breal 
or  burn  the  door — Thus  Horace 

Hie  hie  ponite  lucida 
Fonalia,  et  vedes,  et  arcus 

Oppofitis  foiibus  minaces-—   S,  3.  Od,  %i 


Ver.  175.  The  Greek  is  irM#iM»  §»  #«x«^mm,  th 
thalami  fignified  the  inner  chambers  where  th 
virgins  were  kept  dofely  confined,  and  not  pa 
mitted  to  converfe  with  men.  In  Honaer,  Iliai 
b.  6.  the  rooms  where  Priam's  daughters  livid  ai 
called  vtyfi  iaXmptu^  as  being  placed  at  the  top  c 
the  hottie ;  for  the  womens  lodgings-  were  ofuall 
in  ibe  uppermoft  iwbi\  u  Euftathivt  rcmarl 
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ifOB  ih€  pa^ge;  wbkh  was  another  meaitt 
keef  thaa  froas  company. 

Vcr.  ite.  E'lfifeyf^i^fg  «)«.    See  IdyL  t.  v.  x. 

Vcr.  193.  i'bat  U  was  ufual  for  lovcn  to  adorn 
ikett  Ko^in  with  flowcfa  and  garbads  in  honour 
of  their  niftrcficfl»  is  evident  from  a  paflage  in  Ca- 
taUns,  A  4iy,  T«:r.  66. 
Mihi  loffidb  oorollia  redimira  domas  erat, 
Lin^gmdam  abi  elTet  orto  mihi  fole  cubiculum. 
J^ttr  uOFWtTf  wicaiua  arooncl  my  hotiic  are  fprcad^ 
When  with  the  riimg  fun  I  leave  my  bed. 


NOTB9  ON  I0YI.LIUM  II.  f% 

Ver,  aoa. 
His  ego  Daphnlm  Aggrediar*  Jtsi,  Z.  104* 

Ver.  203- 
Majos  parabo,  majus  iafundam  tibt 
Faftidiemi  poculiim.  J7«r.  £^  5.  77. 

Ver.  206. 
Has  herbas,  atqne  bxc  poato  mihi  le^  veneaa 
Ipfe  dedit  mceris.  £c/,  8.  9^. 


IDYLLIUM  III, 


AMARYLLIS. 


TBI   ARQUMeNT. 


A  goatherd  declares  bis  paflion  for  bts  miftrefs  AmarjrUiit  laments  her  cmelty,  commends  her  €hann% 
tolkiti  her  favours,  and,  diftraAed  at  the  thoughts  of  not  obt^ning  them,  threatens  to  drowa  hmk% 
mf ;  tries  experiments  to  know  if  (he  loves  bum,  lings  love-fongs,  and  feems  tetolvcd  to  <iie,  and  he 
drvowed  by  wolves. 


To  Amarynia,  lovely  nymph,  I  fpeed, 

Heacwhile  my  goats  along  the  mountain  feed  : 

OTit^ms,  tend  them  with  afliduous  care, 

h  kfAA  pallare,  and  in  poreft  air  1 

At  ewug  fee  them  to  the  water  led, 

Aad  vare  the  Libyan  ram  with  bttttiiig  head. 

Sweet  AfloaryilisI — once  how  bleil  my  IfH 
What  here  yoQ  meet  me  in  the  confcious  grot  ? 
I,  whom  yoa  call'd  your  dear,  your  love,  fo  late, 
lay,  am  I  now  the  objed  of  your  hate  ?  10 

Dms  my  flat  nofe  or  beard  your  eyes  offend  ?.— 
This  love  win  furel/  bring  me  to  mjr  end— « 
La !  tro  fair  apples,  tempting  to  the  view, 
RBck'd  firom  yoor  favourite  tree,  where  late  they 

gtew; 
AoDtpt  thia  booo,  *tia  all  my  ptcfem  ftor^-- 
Ta  Muimw  fhall  prodace  as  many  more; 
Hum  whale  tfacfe  heart-confoming  pains  remove, 
Aad  gm  ne  geotle  pity  for  my  love^. 
Vk.\  were  I  made,  by  fome  transforming  power, 
Ake  to  buzz  in  your  feqoefter'd  bower !         ao 
Ts  pierce  yoar  ivy  (hade  with  murmuring  found', 
ibd  the  fern  leaves  which  compafs  you  around-*. 
Ibaw  thee,  love,  and  t<>  my  forrow  find 
A  {od  thoQ  art,  but  cf  the  favage  kind  i 
h  Bonds  fore  fuckled  the  fell  child, 
U  with  her  whelps,  and  n«rs*d  him  in  the  wild  : 
Oaaae  his  fcorching  flames  inceflant  prey, 
Gkm  m  any  veins,  and  nelt  my  fool  awa/-~ 
Svaet  biaclc-cy*d  maid !  what  charms  thafe  eyes 

jupart ! 
%xh  are  yonr  looks,  bat  flinty  is  your  heart ;     $0 
Wish  kifles  kind  this  rage  of  love  appeafe, 
F«r  BK  the  jnys  of  empty  kiflcs  plcafe. 
f  oar  (corn  diflra^s  "me.  and  will  make  me  tear 
The  iowery  crown  I  wove  for  you  to  wear, 
Where  rafe-bnds  mingled  wit^  rhe  ivy-wreath, 
iad  fr^nst  parflc J  fwceceil  odours  breathe-^ 


Ah  me  !  what  pangs  I  feel  ?  and  yet  the  fair 
Nor  fees  my  forrows,nor  will  hear  niy  prayer^*^ 
I'll  dofF  my  goat*ikin,  ilnce  I  needs  muft  die. 
And  thepce,  where  Olpis  views  the  fcaly  fry— 40- 
Inquifitive,  a  dm  ioipeaditig  fteep. 
Headlong  I'll  plunge  into  the  (bamy  deep; 
And  though  perchance  I  buoyant  rife  again, 
Vou'U  laugh  to  fee  me  flouncing  in  the  main.*^ 
By  one  prophetic  orprne-leaf  1  found 
Y<^«r  chang'd  afledion,  for  it  gave  no  foand. 
Though  on  my  hand  ftruck  hollow  as  it  lay. 
But  quickly  withered,  like  your  love^away.^ 
An  old  witch  brovght  fad  tidings  to  my  ears. 
She  who  tells  fortunes  with  the  fievc  and  flieers  : 
For,  leafing  barley  in  my  fields  of  late,  jg 

She  told  me,  *  I  ihould  love,  and  you  fliouU 

hate* 

For  yo«  my  care  a  milk-white  goat  fupplied. 
Two  wanton  kids  fltip  gamcfome  at  her  fide. 
Which  Mermnon's  girl,  Erithacis  the  brown. 
Has  oft  petitionM  me  to  call  her  own ; 
And  fince  you  thvis  my  ardent  paflioD  flight, 
tiers  they  fliall  be  before  to-morrow  night— 
My  right  eye  itches;  may  it  lucky  prove  1 
Perchance  I  foon  fliall  fee  .the  nymph  I  love;    6ff 
Beneath  yon  pine  Til  ling  diflind  and  clear — 
Perchance  the  fair  my  tender  notes  may  hear; 
Perchance  may  pity  my  melodious  moan- 
She  is  not  metamorphosed  into  flone — 
Hippomanes,  provok'd  by  noble  firtfe. 
To  win  a  miftrefs,  or  to  lofe  his  h'fe. 
Threw  golden  fruit  in  Atalanca's  way, 
Tl»c  bright  temptation  caiis'd  the  maid  to  ftar;- 
She  ]ook*d,    flie    laoguifli'd,   all  her  foul  took 

fire. 
She  plung*d  into  the  gulf  of  deep  defire.  ya 

From  6rhry*s  top  the  bard  Melampus  came, 
He  drove  th^  herd  to  Pyle>  and  wua  the  dame  & 
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AlphenboeaN  mother,  fam*d  for  chamu 
Of  beauty ,  bleft  hcrrnc  Bias*  arm*. 
i^doni»  fed  his  flock*  upon  the  plain,  * 

Yet  heavenly  Venus  lov'd  the  &epherd  fwaio  ; 
6he  mournM  him  wounded  in  the  fatal  chace, 
Kor  dead  difmif^'d  htm  from  her  warm  embrace. 
Though  younj(  hndymion  wai  by  Cynthia  bleft, 
1  envy  nothing  but  bit  UiUng  reft.  80 


ISfion  too  was  happy  to  obtain 

The  pleaforet  too  divine  for  ears  profane. 

My  head  grows  giddy— love  affed»  me  fare  ; 
Yet  you  regard  not,  fo  1*11  fing  no  more^-> 
Stretch*d  near  your  grotto  when  I've  breathed" 

my  laft, 
My  flcfh  will  give  the  wolvet  a  rich  repail. 
This  will  be  fwect  at  honey  to  yoor  talle. 


ath^d"! 

'■  s 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  III. 


This  Tdyllium  affords  us  a  fpecimen  of  ancient 
callantry,  namely,  of  the  w»fm*XM»9it9^^oT  mourn- 
tol  fong,  which  excluded  lovers  ufed  to  fing  at  the 
doors  of  their  mifireircs.  They  had  two  methods 
of  performing  this :  one  was  to  fing  it  as  they  lay 
on  the  ground ;  thon  Horace,  Ode  lo.  B.  3.  was 
fong  while  the  lover  was  pwrtQui  ante  fores  /  but 
thi»  was  performed  landing,  and  with  great  gcf- 
ticolatioQ  of  body,  and  motion  of  the  feet :  It  is 
called  Cnmaftes,  which  fignifies,  according  to  He- 
lychius,  a  ihepherd  that  dances  and  fings  at  the 
lainc  time.  The  turns  in  this  fong  are  very  ab> 
ropt,  fadden,  and  ftriking,  and  gives  os  a  lively 
pi^re  of  a  diCb-adcd  lover. 

Ver.  a. 
Pafcuntur  vcro  fylvas  ct  fumma  LyoeL 

Geor.  3.  314. 

Ver.  3.  Virgil  has  traoflatcd  thefe  three  lines, 
Tityre,  dum  redeo,  brcvis  cfi  via,  pafce  capcUas : 
£t  notum  pafias  age,  Tityre  :  et  inter  agendum 
Occurfare  capro,cornu  ferit  ille,  caveto.  Ed,  9.  33. 

Thts,pafl*age  of  Virgil,  Dr.  Martyn  thinks,  feems 
to  intimate,  that  he  was  engaged  in  tranflating  the 
Idylliums  of  our  poet.  • 

Ver.  6.  The  Greek  is  iw^x*'«  which  in  this  place 
undoubtedly  fignifies  a  ram.  Thus  Homer  has 
Bi»Tcsf«r«  T  i»«f;c**  **  ^*  ^*  ^^^^  ^^'7  f*n^*  ^ 
Vked  in  lacrificc.  i'lff'/  lUaJ.  £.  23. 

Creech  and  Dryden  have  rendered  it  Kidgil : 
Drydcn  and  Warton  alfo  have  rendered  the  word 
esfrc  in  Virgil  by  the  fame  term. 

Ver.  10. 
I>umque  tibi  eft  odio  naea  fiftula,  dumque  capellas, 
Hirfaiumque  fupcrcilium,  proliaaquc  b^rba. 

£tl.  8.  33. 

Ver.  II. 
Mori  me  denique  coget,  McJ.  %.  y. 

Ver  13. 
Quod  potui,  puero  fylveftn  ex  arbore  leda 
i^urca  mala  dcccm  aiifi  :  eras  altera  mittam. 

£cL  3.  70. 

Ver.  t;  The  Greek  is,  A  ^9fifitvtm  fuki^^m,  and 
it  vriy  exprcflivc  of  the  (cnl'c.     Sec  l^yl.  I.  137. 

Vrr.  21.  1  he  ancient  ihcpherds  often  made 
thcmrcWes  beds  of  feru,  becaufe  they  imagitxd 
thai  the  fmell  of  it  wguld  drive  away  fcrpents. 

Ver.  13.  Virgil  ha«, 
Kiu.c  Icio  quid  fie  Amor  :  durif  in  coribus  ilium 
UiiMiu««  aut  Khodtfc,  aut  cxtrcmi  Giraciaittcs« 


Nf c  noftri  generis  puemm  nee  fangmunit  edrntt- 

£cl,  g.  43. 

Thefe  ideas,  not  owing  their  onginad  to  rural 
objeAs,  are  not  paftoral,  and  therefore  improper  : 
feotiments  like  thefe,  as  they  have  no  ground  ia 
nature,  are  indeed  of  little  value  in  any  poem ;  bvt 
in  paftoral  they  are  particularly  liable  t»  cenfurc. 
becaufe  they  are  more  proper  for  tragic,  or  heroic 
writings.     RamhUr^  No.  37. 

Pope,  endeavouring  to  copy  Virgil,  was  carried 
to  ftill  greater  impropriety; 

I  know  thee  love !  on  foreign  mountains  bred, 
'Wolves  gave  thee  fuck,  and  favage  tygers  fed. 
Thou  wert  from  ^tna*9  burning  entrails  torn. 
Got  by  fierce  whirl >*inds  and  in  thander  bonu 
Ver.  3  a.    E#r<   jMu  19  «tM«4ri   ^ikMftmrn    «lt« 

Exadly  the  Cimc  vcrfe  occurs.  Idyl.  17. 1   4.  Mof- 
chus  calls  it,  y»/Kiw  r«  ^4A«/ic,  a  maktd  kifs. 

Ver.  35. 
Floribus,atque  apio  crmesomatus  amaro.  £ei.6. 68. 

The  ancients  thought  that  ivy  and  parilcy  bad 
the  virtue  of  difilpating  the  vapours  of  wine. 

Ver.  41.  Virgil  has, 
Praeceps  acrii  fpccuU  dc  montis  in  undas 
Deferar.  £cL  t.  59 

Ver.  45.  TiiX«f«X«f  is  properly  orpine,  a  low 
plant  whofe  branches  trail  on  the  grouDd:   the 
leaves  arc  fmall,  roundifti,  and  of  a  glaucoua  co- 
lour, the  flowers  fmall,  and  of  a  whitifti  green. 
Cool  violets,  and  orpine  growing  ftill, 
Kmbathed  balm  and  cheerful  galingale.       Sf^emjrr^ 

V«r.  49.  The  Greek  is  Ay^iuM,  and  gcnrraUy 
taken  for  a  proper  name ;  but  Heiufius,  with  go^d 
reafoii,  thinks  it  (bould  be  wrute  «  7S«<«»  '»  «'/ 
nvomam.  We  have  a  fimilar  paflag^  in  the  6th 
Idyl.  ver.  40.  T«vr«    ym^  «   >(*<«  f^   K*rvi-v«{if 

tor  this  the  old  woman  Cottytarit  Uughc  me. 

Ver.  50.  This  vras  another  fort  of  divination. 
Ver.  53.  Virgil  has  entirely  copied  ihia* 

Prxterea  duo  ncc  turn  mihi  valle  reperti 
Capreoli  fparfis  ctiam  nunc  pcllibus  albo, 
Bina  die  decant  ovis  uhrra  ;  q-'os  tibi  ferro. 
Jampridem  alme  illos  abduccre  ThcftyUs  or  At; 
ht  f»cict;  quoDiam  forUcot  tibi  muncra  nufira. 
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Ver.  s^-  The  p«]|MtaUoD  of  the  right  eye  was 
reckoooed  a  lucky  omen.     FtiUr, 

Ver.  65.  See  the  flory  in  Ovid's  Met.  B.  10. 
▼er-  664. 

Vcr.  49.  The  Greek  it, 
tti  ft^  m  VMiv«»  «r  M  /I«iOT  aJJUr*  i^«r«! 
There  b  a  fimilar  Ter.  IdyL  2.  82. 

Virgil  hat,  *  Ut  Tidi,  at  perii,  ut  me  malus  abftn- 
-  lit  error!"  £ci,  8.  41. 

Vhirfa  M  Ctr  infer ior  to  the  Greek;  a^ftmiii  errt 
is  mncfa  more  laDgoid. 

Vcr.  71.  This  was  a  mounuin  in  The&ly; 
whtdi  cooxitry  was  famous  for  foch  an  eztraurdi- 
Bsry  breed  of  oxen,  that  Neleos,  king  of  Pylut, 
rdnfied  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Me- 
lampas,  ki^  of  Tyriot,  except  he  procared  him 
f^jme  of  tlum,  which  he  foon  after  accomplifiied 
by  the  help  of  hia  brother  Bias. 

i/*fV'  Hi/l.  W.  vi.  ^.  S15.  tvo, 
Torpia  perpeffoa  vates  eft  vincia  Melamput. 

-Pr»/.  B,  a.  Ed,  3. 


IDYLL lUM  m.  f3 

Ver.  78.  Bion,  in  his  epiuph  on  Adonis,  has  a 
beautiful  thought  in  allufion  to  thit,  ver.  45. 
E<y^  cwlw,  Ahtn,  rt  }t  m9  wvffrm  fu  ptXm^w^ 
».  r.  X. 


Raife,  lov'd  Adonis,  raife  thy  drooping  head. 

And  kift  me  ere  thy  parting  breath  be  fled; 

The  lafl  food  token  of  afiedion  give, 

O  kifi  thy  Venut,  while  the  kiiTes  live ; 

Till  in  my  brcaft  I  draw  thy  lingering  breath, 

And  with  my  lipt  imbibe  thy  love  in  death.  F,  Pm 

Ver.  81.  The  fon  of  Jupiter  and  EleAra:  he 
lay  with  Ceres,  and  was  by  Jupiter  ftruck  with 
thunder : 

Scarce  covld  lalion  tafte  her  heavenly  charms. 
But  Jove's  fwift  lightning  (corch*d  him  in  her 
arms.  Fopt^s  (U  M.  5. 

Ver.  81. 
Procul,  ty  procul  efte  profaoL       JEh.  B,  6.  158. 

Vcr.  84. 
Amor  noD  talia  curat*  £cl,  xo.  «8. 

Ver.  87.   • 
Hoc  juvat,  3c  melli  eft.  Hw.  B,  IL  Sat,  6.  ver.  34. 


IDYLLIUM    IV. 

THB  SHEPHERDS. 


TBC  AXGOMIWT. 


We  have  here  a  dialogQe  between  Battus,  a  Ihepherd,  and  Corydon,  a  neatherd*  The  beauty  of  tkit 
id f  ilium  coofifts  in  that  natural  reprefenution  of  forrow  which  the  poet  makes  the  herds  affeded 
wirfa  in  the  abfeoce  of  their  mafter :  Battus  laments  the  death  of  Amaryllis.  The  latter  part  of  thia 
piece  is  very  natural,  but  tpo  much  inclining  to  ruflicity. 


BaftMi. 

Axe  tfaefe  PhiloDda*t  cows  that  graze  the  mead? 

Corydoa, 
Ko;  iEgon**— .£gon  gave  them  me  to  feed. 

Battus. 
Iktt*!  ysQ  play  lalfe,  and  milk  them  by  the  by  ? 

C^rydMm 
My  ftrrwd  old  mafter  keeps  too  find  an  eye ; 
The  calves  be  fuckles,  and  prevents  the  fraud. 

Battus. 
Bm  where  is  iEgon  ?  is  he  gone  abroad  ? 

CorjJtm. 
Vrhat,  han*t  you  heard  it  from  the  mouth  of  fame? 
Milo  estic'd  him  to  th*  Olympic  game. 

Battus. 
Win  be  engage  in  that  athletic  toil. 
Who  never  yet  beheld  Olympic  oil  ?  10 

Ccrydom, 
Fame  fays,  his  ftrength  with  Hercules  may  vie ; 

Baiius. 
And  that  ftont  Pollux  is  worfc  man  than  L 

CaryJoH. 
He  with  hb  Ijpnde  Is  gone,  at  honour's  call, 
AoA  mrtaxj  iheep<.to  keep  himfelf  witbaL 


Battttt. 
To  Milo  furely  high  reg:«rd  is  had; 
The  wolves  at  his  perfuafion  will  run  mad. 

Corydam. 
Thefe  heifers  want  him,  moaning  o*er  the  mead. 

Battus. 
Alas !  they've  got  a  wretched  groom  indeed. 

Corydon. 

Poor  beads,  I  piry  them :  they  even  refrain 

To  pick  the  fcanty  herbage  of  the  plain.  9^ 

Battus. 
Yon  heifer's  bones  are  all  that  ftrike  the  view  s 
Say,  does  ihe  live,  like  griihoppers,  on  dew  ? 

Corydm. 
No,  troth!  by  Mttr*%  banks  ihe  loves  to  ftray. 
And  there  1  bring  her  many  a  lock  of  hay ; 
And  oft  (he  wantons  in  Latymnus*  (hades, 
And  crops  frefh  pafture  in  the  opening  glades. 

BaUut. 
That  red  bull's  qnite  reduc'd  to  flcin  and  bone ; 
May  the  Larapriadz,  when  they  atone 
The  wrath  of  Juno,  facrifice  his  -nate ! 
A  wretched  offering  fuits  a  wretched  ftate.       3« 
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Aod  yet  on  Phyfcu*,  or  the  marfli,  he  feedt, 
Or  where  Nenethu^  lave«  the  verdant  meads; 
Where  brljfht-ey'd   flowers  diffufe  their  odour 

round,  [abound. 

Buck<wheat  and  flca-liane  bloom,  and  honey-bcUt 

liattus. 
Alas!  Thcfe  hcrdi  will  perifh  on  the  plain, 
While  iEgon  court*  fuir  vidory  in  vain; 
Mis  pipe,  which  fwcetcd  mufic  could  produce, 
His  pipe,  too,  will  be  fpoil'd  for  want  of  ufe. 

Cory  don. 
Vo  fear  of  that,  for  when  he  went  away, 
He  left  it  me,  and  1  can  Hng  and  play  :  40 

I  warble  Pyrrhus'  fongs  and  Glauca's  layf, 
Zycynthus  fair,  and  healthful  Croton  praife, 
And  proud  Lacinium,  rifing  to  the  ea(l. 
Where  iEgon  fwallow*d  four  fcore  cakes  at  leaft : 
*tT>cf  c,  too,  a  bull  he  boldly  dar'd  purfue, 
SeizM  by  the  hoof,  and  down  the  mountain  drew; 
Then  gave  it  Amaryllis;  with  gUd  (hout 
The  maids  approv'd  the  deed,  loud  laugh*d  the 

lubber  lOut. 

Baitui. 
Sweet  Amaryllis !  though  entomVd  you  lie, 
With  me  your  memory  (hall  never  die :  50 

I  InvM  you  dearer  than  my  flocks  of  late, 
And  now,  alas!  I  mourn  your  cruel  fate. 

Corydon. 
Yet  courage,  friend;  to-morrow  fortune*s  ray 
May  (hine  with  comfort,  though  it  lowrs  to  day : 
Hopes  to  the  living,  not  the  dead  remain; 
And  the  foft  feafon  brightens  after  rain. 


Beiius. 
Firm  is  my  truft — but  fee  !  thcfe  hunjrry  cnwt 
(White-face,  away)  my  tender  olives  brow2e! 

Corydon, 
Away,  Cymxtba,  to  the  bank  !  by  Jove, 
If  I  come  near  you,  faith !  I'll  make  you  move- 
See  !  (he  returns — O  that  I  had  my  pike !         61 
I'd  give  the  beail  a  blow  (he  would  not  like. 

Sattus. 
Pray,  Corydon,  fee  here !  thy  aid  I  beg; 
A  long  (harp-pointed  prick  has  picrc'd  my  le^; 
How  high  thefe  thorns  aod  fpindling  brambles 

grow  I 
Do*fl  fee't  ? — 'twas  long  of  her;  plague  take  the 
cow ! 

Corydtn. 
Here  comes  the  thorn  I  your  throbbing  pain  I've 
found. 

Battus, 

How  great  the  anguifli !    yet   how  fmall  the 
wound  1  X 

Corydon. 
Thefe  thorny,  furzy  hills  ihould  ne'er  be  trod 
With  legs  unguarded,  and  by  feet  uofliod.        /• 
Buttut, 

Does  your  old  matter  ftill  perfifl  to  prize 
His  quondam  miftrefb  with  the  jet  black  eyes.' 

Corydon. 
The  fame;  for  lately  in  the  wattled  ground, 
Id  the  loft  fcene  of  love  the  cark  1  found. 

Ba'.tus. 

O,  nobly  done  !  lafcivious  old  min  I 
Meet  match  f»r  fatyrs,  or  falacious  Pan. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  IV. 


Virgil  begins  his  third  Eclogue  with  almoft  the 
fame  words, 

Vcr.  I. 
Die  mihi,  Damoeta,  cujum  pecus  ?  an  Mclibcci  ? 
D.  Non,  vcrum  iEgonis;  nuper  mihi  tradidit  J£^ 
gon. 

Vcr.  3, 
Hie  alienus  ovcs  cuftos  bis  niulget  in  hora. 

£cL  .V  5. 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  theft  which  the 
mercenary  herdfm<»n  among  the  ancients  were 
Ifuilty  of,  which  was  to  milk  the  cattle  they  tend- 
ed clandeftinely  in  the  abfence  of  their  matters : 
thcie  delinquents  were  called  a/AcXyzu 

Vcr.  10.  It  was  cuftomary  fcr  the  wrcftlers, 
and  other  combatants  at  the  Olympic  games,  to 
anoint  themfelves  with  oil,  not  only  to  render 
their  limbs  more  fupple,  but  iikewife  that  their 
antagonitts  might  have  no  advantage  over  them. 

Vcr.  13.  Cafaubon  obfervep,  that  thofe  who  in- 
tended to  be  competitors  at  the  Olympic  game*!, 
came  thirty  days  at  leaft  before  they  began,  to  be 
trained  up  and  cxercifcd  by  thofe  who  prcfidcd 
over  the  games,  which  lafted  five  days ;  fo  that 
che  combauncs  remained  at  Elis  near  forty,  at  lead 


five  and  thirty  days :  the  twenty  (beep  therefore 
which  ^gon  carried  with  him  were  for  his  pro- 
vifion  during  his  llay  at  Elis,  and  perhaps  for  Ci- 
crifice,  and  to  entertain  his  friends  A  fpade,  nuf 
^«m  was  the  emblem  or  badge  of  a  wreftler,  and 
therefore  painters  and  fculptors,  as  Fettus  Pom« 
peius  obfcrves,  reprefcnted  wreftlcrs  with  thisin« 
ttrument  in  their  hands :  his  words  are,  •*  Ru* 
"  trum  tcnentis  juvenis  eft  effigies  in  capitolio, 
**  ephcbi,  more  Grsecorum,arenani  mentis  ezerci- 
"  tationis  gratia;"  in  the  capitol  there  i»  the  effigy 
of  a  youth  holding  a  fpade,  and,  after  the  Oreciaa 
manner,  turning  the  fand  for  the  lake  of  exercife. 

Ver.  16.  The  Greek  Scholiaft  obferves,  that 
madnefs  is  a  dittemper  to  which  dogs,  of  all  ani- 
mals, are  moft  liable  :.  thus  Virgil,  Geor.  3.  49^^ 
"  Hinc  canibus  blandis  rabies."  Hence  gentle 
dogs  run  mad;  at  leaft  much  more  fo  than  wolves: 
therefore,  fays  Battus,  if  Milo  can  prevail  on  the 
ruftic  JF.gon  to  go  to  the  Olympic  games,  he 
might  perfuade  even  wolves  to  run  mad. 

Ver.  17.  Mofchus,  Idyl.  j.  ver-  23.  has  a  paf- 
fage  extremely  fimilar  to  this, 

n^t»  y  tftf  m^Mvu,  M»t  mt  ^if  «u  tr^c  vaults 
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iad  BOW  aufSk  finggBog  heifer  firayt  alone, 
Aad  Co  the  fikot  mooiitains  mikes  her  moan  ; 
Dk  bolls  kmd-beDoiwiDg  o'er  the  forefts  rove, 
Mttc  tbeir  paftnre,  umI  forget  their  lote.  /^.  F, 

Ycr.  ai.  w  oifibus  fasrent.  ^^Z.  3.  xoa. 

Ycc.a4. 


t  tkymo  pafcentnr  tpes,  dvm  rore  cicadas. 
£cl.S' 77. 
Vcr.  17. 
£k«,  oum  piogoi  macer  mihi  taums  in  arvo ; 

£fl.  3. 
Htar  Jon  Bj  b«Il  on  yonder  clo¥er*d  plain. 

Ycr.  «S.  Hetofiw  takes  the  LampridaB  to  have 
htm  tlie  iahabicants  of  lAcinium,  a  promontory 
not  far  from  Crocon,  where  there  was  a  celebrated 
tOBfle  cnfied  to  Jjano-^ At^Uit  ft  £va  LscUiia  cm- 
tra»  JEm.  3.  ss^  They  formerly  were  opulent, 
fat  alicfJids  redaced  to  extreme  penury  and 


Yer.  31. 
Sikibas  ID  vaciiis  pafcant,  et  plena  fecnndnm 
thaamsi ;  mafinis  ubi  et  viridiifima  gramine  ripa. 

Ceor.  3. 

Yiff.  34.  The  Greek  is»  Atyt^ry^,  mm  >»«{«,  nmt 

Tile  virgins  that  attended  at  the  feaft  held  in 
of  Ceres,  called  e«s>M^pc,  ftrewed  on 
'  I  lucfa  herbs  as  ware  thought  effcAual  to 
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dcAroy  all  appetite  for  venf  red  pleafures,  as  « w?;», 
JIta  6am,  agntu  ufmt,  \Sfc^  Su  Potter. 

Ver.  40* 

■        et  me  fecere  poetam 
Pierides;  funt  et  n^hi  carmina.  £4.  9.  33, 

Ycr.  4t.  Olauca-was  a  lutanift  of  Chios,  PyrAtis 
a  Leibian  poet. 

Yer.  44.  Horace  fays  of  a  glotton, 

Porcios  infira, 

Ridiculvs  totas  fimnl  abforbere  placentas. 

B„%,  Sat.  t. 

Yer.  49*  This  ihort  eulogy  on  the  deceiifed  A- 
maryllis^  tote  the  miftreft  of  Battus,  is  beautifullf 
introduced  on  Corydon's  mentioning  her  name. 
Ver.  33. 
■  ■■        fed  crednla  vitam 
Spes  foTet,  et  melius  eras  fore  femper  aie. 

7iW.  B.  %.  SL  6. 
And  Horace, 

^informes  hyemes  reducit  Jupiter :  idem  Sum* 

movef^ 
Non,  fi  male  nunc  et  olim  Sic  erit.    S.  %,  Od,  la 

Jove  Ipreads  the  heavens  with  duiky  ckiuds ; 
The  clouds  he  chides  away ; 

To.monow*s  fun  iball  ihine  ferene. 

Though  fortune  lowrs  to-day.  DuntomU, 

Yer.  6x.  Unde  mihi  toptdem  ?  unde  lagitcas? 
Hur.  B,  ;u  Sat,  7. 


IDYLLIUM   V. 

THE  TRAYELLERS. 

TBE  AaODMtNT. 


Tns  Myllmm  is  of  the  dramatic  kind  ?  Comates  a  goatherd,  and  Lacon  a  Ihepherd,  after  ezchaogiiig 
fame,  rcrj  coaffe  railleries,  a  true  image  of  vulgar  frfccdom,  contend  in  fingine.  The  beauty  of  this 
pece  confifts  in  that  air  of  fimplicity  in  which  the  (hepherds  arc  painted ;  full  of  themfelves,  boaft- 
bA  oi  Esvonrs  received,  and  marking  fudden  tranfitions,  agreeable  to  the  defultory  genius  of  nacivi. 
fiacdnatiire. 


My  goats  <if  Lacon,  Sybarite  bafe  take  heed ; 
He  ilok  sny  goatfldn— at  a  dtftance  feed. 


FSy,  ttft  ray  lambs,  thefe  fprings— aor  longer  iky, 
r^ntrs  comes  who  ftole  my  ilute  away. 

Vhat  flute,  tboa  fervile  Sybaritic  brute  I 
Pnf ,  wbcn  wall  thou  e*er  mailer  of  a  flute  ? 
*Twas  aU  thy  pride*  with  Corydon,  to  draw 
The  mftic  root  w&h  fcrasnel  pipes  of  firaw. 


The  Itfe  wiiich  Lycoo  gave  me  frank  and  free ; 
Bk  pray.  What  goatflcin  did  I  fteal  from  the^  >  xo 
Vrbatgaaifldii  e'er  hadft  tbo«,  thou  lubber  loot  ? 
h  ii  MlknowB  Aj  joafter  flceps  without. 


Cvmatet. 

What  Crocylns  beftow'd,  of  fpedal  note. 
When  to  the  nymphs  he  facrific*d  a  goat; 
Thou  cnvied'ft  me  the  prefent,  and  by  theft 
Hail  bafely  of  the  fpeckled  pelt  bereft. 

Ijacoa, 
I  ftole  it  not ;  I  fvrear  by  mighty  Pan  ; 
Comatcs,  thou'rt  miftaken  in  thy  man ; 
Or  may  I,  feisM  with.inftant  frenzy,  leap 
Headlong  from  this  high  rock  into  the  deep. 

Gemotes, 
Thy  flute  I  ftole  not ;  by  the  nymphs  I  _„ 
The  fountain  nymphs,  to  me  for  ever  dear* 


$m 


Iff  believe  thee,  poatherd,  may  I  prove 

The  deffnu  pains  of  Dajpluiis,  pin'd  wStb  loic 
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Nought  now  is  facred^yet  a  kid  {lake  down, 
Thoul't  find  my  ikill  fuperior  to  thy  own. 

Coma  Us. 
A  fow  Minerva  brav'd  ■   for  {lnging*s  fake, 
1*11  lay  a  kid,  if  thou  a  lamb  wilt  flake. 

Lacon. 
Ah  fly  old  fox !  but  how  can  this  be  fair  ? 
For  good  fliecp's  wool  who  ever  {hecr*d  goat's 
hair  ?  30 

What  booby,  blown  to  folly's  utmoft  pitch, 
£*er  left  an  uddcr'd  goat  tu  milk  a  bitch  i 

Comatei. 
He  that's  as  fure  as  thou  art  to  excel, 
Though  wafps  may  fing  with  grafhoppers  as  well : 
But  left  thou  turn  thy  challenge  to  a  flam, 
ril  (lake  this  full-grown  goat  againft  chy  lamb. 

Lacon. 
Soft,  hafty  goatherd  !  let  us  hence  remove 
To  yon  wild  olive-fliade  bcfide  the  grove ; 
There  fing  thy  beil,  while  in  pure  dreams  below, 
Grateful  to  fwains,  the  cc^oling  fountains  flow ;  40 
There  fpring  fweet  herbs,  foft  couches  wait  thy 

choice, 
And  there  the  fprightly  grafliopperi  rejoice. 

Qomates. 
Hafty  Tm  not,  but  greatly  vex'd  at  heart 
That  thou  dar'ft  brave  thy  teacher  at  his  art ; 
Requital  bafe ! — Breed  houndft,   or  wolf-whelps 

breed. 
Ungrateful,  they'll  devour  you  for  the  deed. 

Lacon, 
Ye  goatherds  love  beyond  the  truth  to  ftretch  : 
When  learnt  I  ought  of  thee,  invidious  wretch  ? 
But,  come,  vain  boafter,  to  the  grove  along, 
i«Io more thourt challenge (htpherds  at  thel'ong.  50 

Comates, 
Here  reft  we  ;  lo  1  cypcrus  decks  the  ground, 
Oaks  lend  their  ihade,  and  fweet  bees  murmur 

round 
Their  honied  hives:  here  two  cool  fountains  fpring; 
Here  merrily  the  birds  on  branches  fmg ; 
Here  pines  in  clufters  more  umbrageous  grow, 
"Wave  high  their  heads,  and  fcatter  cones  below« 

Lacon. 
With  me  retreat,  where  flcins  of  lambs  I  keep, 
Whofe  wool's  a  pillow  foftcr  far  than  flcep  : 
Thy  goat-fkins  ill  with  cleanlinefs  agree, 
So  rank  they  fmell,  nay  rather  worfc  than  thee.  60 
There  to  the  nymphs  I'll  crown,  delightful  toil 
One  bowl  of  milk,  and  one  of  fwectcft  oil. 

Comatet. 
Retire  with  me  to  more  fequefter'd  bowers, 
There  thou  (halt  reft  on  fern,  and  fragrant  flowers ; 
0*er  theie  the  flcins  of  tcader  kids  I'll  fpread, 
A  foftcr  far  than  thine  and  fweeter  bed  : 
£ight  bowls  of  milk,  to  Pan,  great  god,  fliallfoam. 
And  eight  of  honey,  and  the  honey- comb. 

Lacon, 
Agreed  :  the  conteft  left  thou  fliouldft  evade, 
I'll  wait  thy  furamons  at  thy  oaken  fliade.         70 
Who  fliall  decide  the  honours  of  the  day  I 
Perhaps  Lycopas  is  not  far  away. 

Comatet* 
No  need  of  him  for  judge ;  for  here's  as  gcod, 
Morfon  the  keeper  of  thy  mafter's  wood  j 
H^*i  cleaving  faggotr. 


HEOCRITUS. 

Lacoftt 
Call  the  woodman  near. 

Comates, 
Call  him  thyfelf,  for  thou  canft  make  him  hear* 

Lacon, 
Friend,  hither  hafte  while  we  in  fong  conteft. 
And  judge  impartial  who  performs  the  beft. 

Comates, 
Let  merit  only  thy  juft  judgment  guide, 
Lean  nut  to  mine,  or  favour  Lacon's  fide.  80 

Thurius  commits  to  Lacon's  care  hisfheep  ; 
Eumara's  goats  of  Sybaris  I  keep. 

Lacon, 
Who  aflc'd  thee,  goatherd,  of  thy  tongue  too  free. 
Whether  the  flock  belong'd  to  him  or  me  ? 

Comates. 
By  Jove,  I  vow  the  Ample  truth  I've  told  ; 
But  thou  grow'ft  vain,  and  fcurriloufly  bold. 

Lacon, 
Singon.proud  fwain,  nor  thus  confume  thy  breatik; 
'But  not,  like  Sirens,  fing  thy  judge  to  death. 

Conidtes. 
Me  more  than  Daphnis  the  chafte  mufes  love; 
Two  kids  I  offer'd  in  their  laurel  grove.  9#' 

Lacon, 
Me  Phoebus  loves,  for  him  a  ram  I  feed, 
Which  at  the  next  Carnean  feaft  fliall  bleed. 

Comates, 
Twin-bearing  goats  I  milk;  "  Ah,  hapIcA  fwain, 
**  Alcippe  criee,  doft  thou  their  udders  drain  V* 

Lacon, 
Full  twenty  prefles  1  with  cheefe  can  fill. 
And  have  a  love-intrigue  whene'er  I  will. 

Comates, 
Gay  Clearifta,  when  perchance  we  meet. 
Pelts  me  with  apples,  and  fays  fomething  fweet. 

Lacon, 
Young  Cratidas  infpires  my  heart  to  glow,        99 
For  down  his  comely  neck  the  lovely  treflea  flow* 

Comates. 
Can  dog-briar,  or  ancmonies  that  bloom 
In  hedges,  match  with  rofcs  in  perfume  ? 

Lacon. 
Can  acorns  crude,  whofe  coat  is  rough  and  dry^  . 
With  the  foft  fruitage  of  the  chefnut  vie  ? 

Comates. 
In  yonder  juniper  there  broods  a  dore. 
The  young,  when  fledg'd,  I'll  carry  to  my  love* 

Lacon. 
Soft  wool  to  weave  a  garment,  if  I  live 
To  flicar  my  flieep,  to  Cratidas  I'll  give. 

Comatts. 
Leave  thofe  wild  olives,  kids,  and  feed  below. 
Where  the  rough  tamariflcs  luxuriant  grow.    zx« 
Lacon, 

Conarus,  Cymy,  leave  thofe  oak  crown'd  meads'. 
And  pafture  eaftward,  where  the  white  cam  fec<i«. 

Comates, 
A  cyprefs  pail  is  mine,  and  fculptur*d  bowl, 
V\\  keep  them  for  the  charmer  of  my  fonU 

Lacon. 
This  wolf-dog,  to  his  flock  and  mafter  true, 
rU  give  tny  hoy,  the  wild  beafts  to  purfae. 

Comates. 
Ye  prowling  locufts,  that  devour  my  fmitt. 
Touch  not  my  vines,  for  tender  arc  tbt  itooiMK* 
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Ve  graihoppefB,  how  I  tl^s  goatherd  vex ! 

Thus  yon  the  reapers  of  the  field  perplex.        zao 

CamaUt, 
I  hate  the  hnxlh-taa*d  foxes,  that  by  night  . 
aUdl  Myco's  grapes  and  then  efcape  by  flight. 

Lacmu 
1  Inie  dafl  heetlet,  that  devour  for  prey 
Fhiondb's  figs,  then  buzzing  wheel  away. 

Have  yonlorgoc,  when  once  beneath  my  ftroke, 
Yon  writli*d  with  pain,  and  ran  to  yonder  oak  ? 

7es,faxrh  !  bat  when  Eumara  laihM  thee  well,  « 
Aid  bcuiad  with  thongs,  1  readily  can  Cell. 

Comafes, 
MarfoD,  who's  angry  now  ? — Oo,  fnUitic  fwaifi, 
Go,  p^icrfi|«ilk  to  calm  your  raffled  brain.  Z30 


MKha^  Tw  nettled  fomcbody  full  fore— 
GOfgMAer  fowbread,  and  be  ihad  no  more. 

ComaUs, 
May  Kimen  with  milk,  and  Crathis  flow,^ 
With  wme,  and  fruit  on  plants  acqaatic  grow. 

Lacon. 
May  Sytiaria  with  honey  ftreams  diftil, 
Aid  naid*  cath  mom  their  uros  with  hOne^  fiU. 

My  goats  on  cytifus  and  wild  oats  browfe, 
A&d  xtSL  00  arbotos  and  leotifck  boughs. 


_  Zacon,  . 
With  fragrant  balm  my  fticcp  arc  daily  fed, 
And  ivy  mix'd  with  rofes  is  their  bed.  140 

Aleippe  charms  not,  though  t  fent  a  dove. 
She  neither  pref»*d  my  oars,  nor  kifs'd  me  for  my 
love. 

JLaifiHm 

I  love  with  warmed  ardour  young  Cumede, 
■Who  gave  me  kifles  for  a  pafbmral  reed. 

Comatet, 
Can  pies- contend  with  nightingales?  the  owl 
With  fwans  \  but  you  love  diCcord  at  your  foul. 

Ceafe;,  Laobn,  ceaCe  thy  long ;  for  t  decree 
The  Jamb,  Comates,  as  thy  due  to  thee : 
Go,  to  the  nymphs  the  welcome  oiferipg  make. 
And  let  thy  Morion  of  the  feaft  partake.         i$t 

ComtUes* 
By  mighty  Pan,  thou  ihalt,  aufpicious  boy ; 
See  how  my  goats  leap' wantonly  for  ]oy  I 
r  too  will  leap,  vi«dprlous  as  I  am,^ 
And  laugh  at  Lacon,  fince  Tve  gain*d  the  lamb. 
Rejoice,  my  kids,  for  in  the  cooUng  wave 
pf  Sybaris  to-morrow  ye  Ihall  lave. 
Ton  butting,  wanton  goat  I  mnft  forbid, 
Till  1  have  ficrific*d,  to  touch  a  kid— 
What,  nittilh  ftill :  --.your  courage  I'll  abate^ 
Or  m^y  I  fufier  poor  Melanthiub*  fate.  166 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  V. 


Ter.  z.  Sybaris  was  once  a  powerful  city  of  Ca- 
fahffia  near  Croton,  in  the  bay  pf  Tarentum  ;  the 
i^uhitaau  were  fo  much  addidted  to  pleafureand 
cSiemiiiacyy  that  their  luxury  became  a  proverb. 

Vcr.  5. 
■■     aai  miqtiain  tibi  fiftula  cer& 
JwmdtM.  f«it  I  non  tn  in  triviit,  indo&e,  folebas , 
Strideoti  mifenim  ftipuli  difperdere  carmen  ? 

Ver,  Z'  The  Greek  is  nnXmftAf  myXn  9»Tvvrkf 
t^^jm,  the  word  ^vrwUti  feeifis  very  exprdfive 
•f  th£  mean  i^ea  Comates  hid  of  the  (hepherd's 
f  iplng. — Hilton  had  both  Theocritus  alid  Virgil 
iftvksr. 


-Their  lean  sndflafby  fongs 


-Gcate  on  their  fcrannel  pipes  of  wretched  draw. 

Vcr-'  9. 
•^—DeoMBiu  dooo  mihi  qnam  dedit  olim, 

^L  %.  37. 

Vcr  11.  The  andents  ufed  to  fleep  on  various 
lefts  of  ikins;  thus  in  Homer,  Ihad  XO.,  fpeakiilg 
oTDiomed, 

A  boli*s  black  hide  compos'd  the  hero*s  bed ;' 
A  ^kodid  carpet  roll'd  beneath  bis  head.      JPofe. 
Taaift.  II. 


Ver.  la  The  Greek  is  ti  K^liif^  into  Crathii 
the  name  of  a  river  near  Sybaris. 

Ver.  25.  This  is  a  proverb  that  fccms  to  have 
taken  its  rife  from  the  following  circiimftance  : 
Hercules,  on  his  arrival  at  I>ios,  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, few  feveral  people  coming  out  of  a  temple  i 
and  being  himfelf  defiroos-  to  ent6r  and  worfiiip^ 
he  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged ;  and  being  in- 
formed it  was  dedicated  to  Adonis,  he  anfwered. 
t)i»  4<(9f ,  nothing  Is  fiicred  :  for  Adonis  being  no 
deity,  he  did  not  thirik  him  deferving  of  any  ho- 
notfr  or  worfliip ;  by  which  feems  to  be  meant, 
thif^s  that  make  a  ihow  of  fomething  great  and 
facred,  but  in  reality  are  nothing  but  forry  and 
ridicnloos  trifles.  Potttr, 

Ver.  a7.  Tf  «r«r'  AAsymat  i^jt  n^^t,  an  adage 
that  is  ufed,  when  ignorant  people  put  themfelvec 
in  competition  with  men  of  Learning. 

Ver.  3a.         "Tig  xtutaf  »um  InKtr  ji^fXysm    . 

tir^lhas, 

■  Idem  jungat  tnlpes  &  mulgeat  hircos. 
£</.  3.  9*; 
Vcr.  40. 
Hie  gelidi  fdntes,  hie  itiofllia  prata,  Lycori ; 

Hie  nemus.  £tL  to.  4%t 

Vcr.  44. 
— Refonant  arbuflta  cicadls.  £el.  %,  x%4 

Vcr.  48.  There  was  a  neccflity  hi  this  plac9  to 
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t>mit  tranilatiilg  four  lines  in  the  orij^inal,  which 
are  infinitely  too  indelicate  for  modc^  car^ 

Vcr,  50. 
lEificiam  pollhac  ne  quenquam  voce  lacelTaR. 

Vcr  51.  The  Greek  is, 

iiit  »«>.«»  CofiiCtUflt  *i\i  VftmrUwt  fuTufem. 

Which  occurs  in  the  firft  Idylliunu    See  ver^  X36. 

Vtr  51. 
£que  facri  rcfonant  examina  qaerca.     £eL  7.  X3. 

Vcr.  56.  The  Greek  word  is,  tutntf ;  Virgil  has 
Strata  jacent  paflim  fua  quasque  fub  arbore  poma. 

£cl.  7.  54. 

Ver.  .($.  The  Greek  is,  iMnm  ^cmXaxm^m.  We 
Ulid  the  fame  esprtifion  in  the  fifteenth  idyl.  vcr. 
135,  in  the  Greek. 

'  Virgil  has,  fomno  molHor  he'rba.  £c!.  7.  45. 

Srfier  tbrnn  Jieep^  feems  full  as  proper  a  figure  as 
AnonyJUepy  which  IS  frequently  ulcd  by  modero 

poets. 

Ver.  6a. 
jpQcula  bina  novo  fpumantia  laAe  quotannis, 
Craterafque  duos  fiatuam  tibi  pinguis  olivi. 

EcL  5.  67. 

Vcr.  64.  S^e  the  note  on  ver.  a».  Idyl.  III. 
The  Greek  is,  yXa;^w»,  which  an  eminent  bo- 
tanift  informs  me  is  the  borntd poppy, 

Vcr.  69. 
'Nuhquam  hodi^  effugies ;  vcniam  quoconque  vo- 
caris.  £cL  3. 


Ver.  77. 


-Ocyus,  tnquit, 


EcL  7.  8. 


Hnnc  ades,  6  Meliboee. 
Ver.  87. 
Quin  age  fi  quid  babes,  &c.  Eel.  7.  $%, 

Ver.  89.  Theocritus,  as  well  as  Virgil,  Uyt  it 
down  a9  an  indifpenfible  rule  to  himfelf,  in  thefe 
Amoebxan  verfes,  to  make  the  refpondent  Ihep- 
herd  aiifwer  bis  opponent  in  ezadly  the  fame  num- 
ber of  lin«A :  which  muft  be  allowed  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  a  tranflation  :  how  I  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  muft  be  left  -  to  the  determination  of-  the 
candid  reader,  v^o,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  pro- 
per allowances  for  fuch  a  condraint. 

Vcr.  91.  ? 

£t  me  Phebus  amat.  'ZJ.  3.  6%. 

Vtr,  9z.  This  was  a  feftival  obferved  in  moft 
of  tbe  cities  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  fttr- 
namcd  Carscus,  from  one  Caroits  an  Arcaoian, 


who  was  inftruded  by  this  god  ;n  the  «tt  of  3t» 
vination,  but  aftcrwatds  murdered  by  the  Doriani;. 
this  fad  Apollo  revenged  upon  them  by  a  dread- 
ful plague,  to  avert  which,  they  inftituted  this  fcf* 
tival      See  Pcti^r^s  Ant. 

Ver  97. 
Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  lafciva  puella.  Eti-  3.  64r 

Vcr.  99. 

At  mihi  fefe  ofiert  ultro  meus  ignis  Amyntas. 

Ed.  3.  66. 

Ver.  TOO.  Long  hair  was  peculiar  to  the  Lace- 
demonians;  they  looked  (ipon  it  as  the  emblem  of 
liberty,  an4  thofe  who  wore  it  as  incapable  of  com- 
mitting any  illiberal  adion. 

Ver  105. 
Parta  mcec  Veneri  fant  muocfa;  tiamque  iMtavi  ' 
Ipfe  locum,  aerix  qua  congreflcre  paluilibes. 

Ed.  3.  6S. 

Ver.  no.  See  IdyL  I.  ver.  16. 

Vcr.  ia».  See  note  of  Idyl,  I.  vcr.  56. 

Ver.  133.  Ovid  has  a  Similar  paiTage,  Met.  Bt 
I.  ver.  III. 
Flumina  jam  Jadis,  jam  finmifia  nedaris  ibant* 

Ver.  134.  The  Greek  is,  rm.  which  my  bota- 
nic friend  takes  to  be  xvater-parfnipt, 

Ver.  135. 
Mella  fluant  illi,  ferat  et  rttbus  afper  amomum. 

*   Ed.  3* 

Ver.  137. 
Floreotem  cytifum  fequitur  lafciva  capella. 

Ed,  a.  64. 

Ver.  138.  The  Greek  is,  r;^iMf,  the  tree  that 
prodoce»  maflich. 

Vcr.  141.  There  was  a  particular  fort  of  kiit, 
which  is  called  by  Suidas  x^'k*^*  ^^'^  P^^*  ^^o 
they  took  the  perfon,  like  a  pot,  by  both  his  cars  \ 
it  is  mentioned  by  TibuUus, 


^ »— Natufque  parcnti 

Ofcula  comprenfis  auribus  cripiet.      B.  %^  Eiigm  $, 


Ver,  145. 
Certcnt  et  cycnis  ululse. 


Ed.  8.  SS» 


Ver.  155. 
Ipfe,  ubi  teoipus  crit,  omnes  ix/fontc  lavabo.       ^ 

^^^'  3-  97;^ 

Ver.  160.  The  fate  of  Melanthius,  one  of  the 
fuitors  of  I'enelupc,  is  thus  defcribed  by  Honker, 
Sec  his  OJyiTey,  B.  22.  as  tranflatcfd  by  Mr.  Pope 

Then  forth  they  led  Melanthius,  and  begaa 
Their  bloody  work  :  they  loppM  away  the  man, 
Morl'el  for  dogs  !  then  trimm*d  with  Inasen  Iheen 
The  wretch,  and  ihorten*d  of  his  nofe  and  cart ; 
His  hands  and  feet  next  felt  the  cruel  fteel : 
He  roar*df  and  torments  gave  his  foul  to  helU 
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I D  Y  L  L I  U  M    VI. 

THE  HERDSMEN. 

THE  AftOUMlNT. 

DiiAettAs  and  I>»hnU  dtirt  their  herds  together  into  one  pitce,  tnd  finf^  altemitely  the  ptffioD  of 
FolffhcmiH  for  Galocaca.  Daphnis  begins  Irft,  and  addrcflet  bimfeif  to  Damoetas  as  to  the  Cjdopt  $ 
DBonrtaft  anfwers  him,  at  in  the  perfon  of  Polypbemiit.  Oalatea*s  love  is  dcfcribed.from  her  wan- 
ton adtonA,  and  Polfpheroot^s  obduracy  from  hb  neglc(ft  of  the  fea-nymph.  This  Idyllium  is  in. 
foibed  to  Aratm,  who  was  the  friend  of  Theocritus,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of  an  a(boao* 
flikai  poem,  called  Arati  Phoenomeoa. 


^AMoirvs  and  youog  Daphnis,  tuneful  fwainii 
JLace  fed  tbcir  herda,  Aratus,  on  theplains ; 
The  firft  was  ruddy  with  a  golden  heard ; 
Od  Dapfaiia*  chtek  fcarcc  daobt£ildowo  appeared. 
Faft  by  the  marfpn  of  a  murmurine  ipring, 
'Midft  sooo>tidc  heat,  they  thu4  eflay*d  to  fing. 
And,  whik  their  cattle  fought  the  cooling  wave, 
'  Krft  Dijihaia  6iog,  for  he  the  challenge  gave. 
Drnphmi*. 
O  Polypbeniv,  while  your  fiotk*  you  keep, 
Wkb  applet  Galatea  peltt  your  Iheep,  '   xc 

A»d  ci^  y««  goatherd,  and  ungrateful  fwaln  ; 
Mcacwhik  yoo  pipe  in  fweetly  warbled  ftraio, 
K  or  tee  the  wild  oymph,  fenfcl^fs  as  a  log ; 
And  lo!  agiA  (be  pelts  your  faithful  dog  ; 
IJCt :  lift  *.  he  barbs,  and  in  a  (Irange  amaze 
Jim  daath^  ihadowio  the  fea  furveys; 
Jkh  I  caU  bim  back,  left  on  the  maid  he  leap, 
And  tear  her  ftnba  emerging  from  the  deep. 
1.0  f  where  Ac  wantons,  frolic  light,  and  fair, 
As  down  of  bearsfoot  in  foft  fummer  air ;  ao 

And  ftiO  iffipell*d  by  ftrange  capricious  fate, 
V\ieft  thole  that  love,  and  follows  thofe  that  bate. 
la  wiia  the  blandiflwneup  of  love  (be  plies, 
¥ar  fankttarc  beauties  in  a  lover's  eyes. 
Thna  Di{hma  fong.  Damoetas  thusreply'd : 

By  aij^bty  Pan.  ^he  wily  nymph  I  fpy*d 
Pririna  ay  flock,  I  iaw  with  this  one  eye— < 
Ikbf  Sesfcn  prefcrve  iu  luftre  till  I  dio : 
Thengh  Telemos  prefages  ills  to  come ; 
hot  him  rdierve  them  for  his  fons  at  home.       30 
To  tease,  1  feem  regardleftof  her  game, 
Aad  dirap  fbme  Uemi  of  another  flame  : 


S6on  to  her  ears  the  fpreading  rumour  fliei^ 
For  envy  then  and  jealoufy-fl^  dies : 
And  furious,  rifing  from  her  azure  waves. 
She  frarche*  all  my  fold*  and  all  my  caves  t 
And  then  my  dog,  obedient  to  command. 
Barks  as  (he  walks,  and  bays  her  off  the  ftrand  t 
For  when  I  lov'd,  he  wagg*d  his  uil  wi^  glee, 
Fawn'd,  whin*d,  and  loU'd  his  head  upon  her 


knee. 


40 


This  pradice  (hortly  will  fuccefsful  prove. 
She'll  furely  fend  me  tidings  of  her  love. 
But  ril  exclude  this  fea- jilt,  till  fbe  fweart 
To  prefs  with  me  the  bed  herfelf  prepares. 
Nor  am  I  fo  deform*d,  for  lar«  I  ftood. 
And  view'd  my  face  in  ocean's  tranquil  flood  ; 
My  beard  feeui'd  fair,  and  comely  to  the  fight ; 
My  eye,   though    Angle,  fparkling,    full,   and 

bright : 
My  teeth  array  *d  in  beauteous  order  (bone,      49 
Well  match'd,  and  whiter  than  the  Parian  (lone. 
And  left  enchantment  (bonld  my  limbs  infeft» 
1  three  times  dropt  my  fptttle  on  my  breaft  ; 
This  charm  1  learnt  from  an  old  forcerefs'  tongue, 
Who  harveft-home  at  Hipocoon's  fung. 
'  Damcetas  ended,  and  with  eager  joy 
Daphnis  cmbrac'd,  and  kifs'd  the  blooming  boy  ; 
Then  gave,  as  bcft  bis  fprightly  tafte  might  fuit, 
A  pipe  melodious,  and  received  a  flute. 
DamcEtts  deftly  on  the  flute  could  play. 
And  Daphnis  fweetly  pip'd,  and  caroU'd  to  hit 

lay :  60 

Their  heifers  gambol'd  on  the  grafs  green  fields  i 
U  iinging  neidier  conquers,  neither  yields. 


NOTE§  Oik  lOYLLIUM  VL  ,, 


Ver.I. 
Compslerantqae  ^ptgiM  Gteydon  et  Thyrfis  in 

Vcr.  10.  See  IdjL  V.  ▼cr.  p;« 


Ver.  Ift. 
— Tu,  Tityre,  lentut  In  umbH) 
Formoiaia  rcfonarc  docea  Amaryllida  fylvaa. 

Oij 
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Ver.  «o. 
Vcr.  2». 


FAWKES'S  THEOCRITUS. 
A««i>Sa ;  fee  Martyn*a  note  on  Geor. 

Horace  has  a  pafiage  fimilar  to  this, 
MeuB  eft  amor  huic  fimilis,  nam 


Tranfvolat  in  medio  pofica,  et  fugientia  captat. 

B.  I.  Sat.  a. 

Ver.  29.  PolyphemuB,  in  the  pth  Book  of  Ho- 

mer's  Odyfley,  gives  an  account  of  I'elemus,  which 

I  be^  leave  to  lay  before  the  reader  in  Mr.  Pope't 

tranfliittoa,  tcr.  593. 

n»*  afK>nifh*d  fava^j^e  with  a  roar  replies  : 
Oh  heav*nsf  oh  fa.th  of  ancient  prophecies! 
This  Telcmus  Eurymedes  foretold, 
(The  mighty  fcer,  who  on  thefc  hills  grew  old; 
Skiird  the  dark  fate  of  mortals  co  declare, 
.And  IcarnM  in  ail  wing'd  omen^x>f  the  air) 
X.ong  fince  he  niertacM^fueh  was  fare's  command; 
And  nam'd  Ulyfles  as  the  deftinM  hand. 

Ver.  JO. 
Dii  capiti  ipfius  generique  refenrent. 

JSh.  B,  8.  484* 

Ver.  39.  Horace,  fpeaking  of  Ccrbems  iawn- 
tti%  upon  Bacchus,  cxprcfies  himCdf  almoin  in  the 
fame  words, 


Leniter  atrerent 
Caudam,ct  recedentis  trilingui 
Ore  pedes,  t^tigitque  crura.  B.  %,  Oi,  19. 

Ver.  45.  Nothing  can  be  better  Imcsed  than  to 
snake  this  enormous  fon  of  Neptune  ufe  the  fea  for 
)iis!obking.glaf5;  bm  b  Virgil  ia  happy  when  hit 
lictle  landmen  fays, 

Kpn  fum  adeo  informis :  nuper  me  in  littore  vjdi. 
Cum  placidum  ventis  fiarct  mare  \        Eel.  2.  15. 

His  wonderful  judgment  for  once  deferted  him, 
or  he  liiight  have  retained  the  fentimant  with  a 
ihgbt  change  in  the  application. 

MuH**  Lftttrmtbt  kUrht  tflmiiaiiMu 


Ovid  alfo  imitates  this  paiTage  hi  his  NCetaoli 
B.  13.  ver.  840b 


Certe  ego  me  novi,  liqiudaeqae  in  imagine  vidi 
Nuper  aqux  :  placuitque  mihi  mea  forma  viden^ 

Ver.  50.  Horkce  has, 

Glyceras  nitor 
Splendentis  Pario  maroiore  puriua.     B,  i.  OJ.  19. 

Ver.  51.  The  ancients  imagined  that  fpittinf  in 
their  bofoms three  times  (which  was  a  facred  num- 
ber^ fee  note  on  Idyl.  II.  ver.  jl.)  would  prevent 
fafcinadon. 

Vcr.  Si-  The  Ot^ek  is«  yiam  «wiwvnii^<i,whid 
all  the  interpreters  have  taken  for  a  proper  name, 
whereas  it  undoubtedly  (ignifies  an  enchantre(s  01 
forcerefs ;  for  Horace  calls  the  magical  arts,  which 
Canidia  makes  ufe  of,  Cotyttia.  See  Caaidia's  afr 
fwcr.      ,        ^ 

Inultus  ut  tu  rifern€otyttia. 
Vulfau,  facmm  iiberi  Copidinb  I 

Safely  (bait  thou  Cotytto's  rites 

Difulge,  and  lawlef*  love's  delights  ?      DMtomSc, 

Cotys,  at  Dacier  obferves.  was  the  goddeb  thai 
prelidcd  over  enchantnicou  and  all  the  abomina 
tions  that  were  pra6lifed  in  Groece  and  Thrace 
Sec  Juvenal,  Sat.  ».  v«r.  91. 

Ver.  54.  This  verle  occnra,  IdyL  X.  vcr.  x6« 

Ver.  59. 
Tu  calamos  inflare  leves,  ego  diccre  Terfai. 

£cl.S'i 

Ver.  61.  Horace  has  the  fame  thought, 
Ludic  herbofb  pecus  omne  campo,  &c.  B.  3.  Oif.  l\ 

In  paftures  all  the  cattle  fport. 

Soon  as  returns  thy  haUow*d  day  ; 

To  meads  the  vacant  hinds  refort, 
.And,  round  th*  unbaraefs'd  oaten  play. 


IDYLLIUM  VII. 

THALYSIA;  OR,  THE  VERNAL  VOYAGE  * 

THrAtaVMBNT. 

Txxs  if  a  narration  of  a  journey  which  Theocritus,  along  with  two  friends,  toolc  to  Alexandria  | , 
.they  are  travelling,  they  happen  to  meet  with  the  goatherd  Lycidas,  with  whom  they  join  compM 
and  entertain  each  other  with  Iinging.  Our  poet' had  contra^ed  a  friendfliip,  in  the  ifie  of  fl 
with  PrafidamuB  and  Antigenes,  who  invited  him  into  the  country  to  celebrate  the  feaft  of  C^ 
The  Thalyila  was  a  facrifice  offered  hy  hufbandmen*,  aftef  harve&,  in  gratitude  to  the  goda/1 
whofe  bleffing  they  enjoyed*the  freits  of  the  earth.  •  | 


WThen  Eucritus  and  1,  with  one  confent, 
Join*d  by  Amynta§,  from  the  city  went, 
And  ih  our  progrefs,  meditating;  flow, 
AlarchM  where  the  waters  of  Halenu  flow : 
Antigenes  and  Phrafidamus,  names 
Henown'd  afar,  for  each  bright  honour  daimi^ 


The  foos  of  Lycop^us,  at  the  fhrine 

Of  fruitful  Ceres  offer'd  rhea  divine  s 

In  their  rich  v^ins  the  blood  divinely  rolPd 

Of  Cly tia  virtuous^  and  of  Chalcon  bold  ; 

Chalcon,  fupreme  of  Cos,  at  whofa  como^and 

The  Burine  fountain  flowed,  and  fcrttU>*d  the  ]a4 
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Kcar  ic  fall  elms  their  imoroQs  armi  enwove 
Wk&  poplars  pale,  and  formed  a  ihadj  grrove. 
ScKcc  bad  we  m^ac'd  half  our  deftin'd  way, 
Mdr  tomld  the  tomb  of  Brafilut  furvey  : 
Wbim  tnveBing  on  the  road  we  dianc'd  to  tneet 
The  tBDcfoi  {[oatherd,  Lycida*  of  Crete; 
Ka  very  lacks  coDfirft  bis  trade ;  you*d  (wear 
The  man  a  goatherd  by  his  gait  and  air  :  ao 

His  froalden  broad  a  froatildo  white  arrayM, 
Shigy  and  n>o{(b,  which  fmeh  as  newly  flay'd^ 
JL  chroidbare  mantle  wrapt  his  breaft  around,  ^ 
Vbkb  sHcfa  a  wide-wore  furcingle  he  bound  : 
la  bis  rigbc  band,  of  rough  wild  olire  made, 
A  raftic  crook  his  llcps  fecurely  ftay*d ; 
A  fiaale  firenely  chcer'd  his  gentle  look, 
Aad  thai  with  pleafare  in  his  eye  he  fpoke : 
*  Wbitbcr,  Simichidas,  fo  faft  away, 

*  Hew  wbc8  meridian  beams  inflame  the  day  ?  ja 

*  2fDW  wbcB  green  lizards  on  the  hedges  lie, 
'  Aad  cnefied  larks  forfake  the  fenrid  fty. 

*  Say,  does  the  profiFer*d  feaft  your  hafte  excite, 
'  Or  to  the  wine-prefs  fome  old  friend  invite  f 

'  Far  foch  yonr  fpeed,  the  pebbles  on  the  ground, 
'  Daii'd  by  your  clogs,  at  every  ftep  refound  1* 
Thea  I ;  **  Dear  Lycidas,  fo  fweet  your  ftrains, 

*  Tea  frame  the  reapers  and  the  Ibepherd  fwains ; 

*  Toor  pipe*s  lam*d  onmbers,  though  they  pleafe 

•  me  well, 

*  Hope  fptirs  me  on  to  rival,  or  eicel :  40 

*  Vc  go  great  Ceres*  feftival  to  (hare ; 

"  0«  bono«ir*d  friends  the  facred  lites  prepare-: 

*  Taker  tbcy  bring  the  &rQt  frdit  of  their  ftore» 
"  far  akk  ahandance  (he  has  bleft  their  floor. 

*  Ait  face,  my  friend,  we  (leer  one  coonmon  way, 
"  Aad  (kare  the  conunon  ble(Sngs  of  the  day, 

*  Ijtt  as  aa  thus  we  gently  pace  along, 
**  Divert  the  joamey  with  bncoKc  fong. 

**  ftfe  the  ibnd  fwains  have  faonour'd  from  my 
-  youth, 

*  And  can  the  mufes*  moft  melodious  mouth ;  50 

*  They  ftrive  my  ears  incredulous  to  catch 

"  With  praife  in  vain ;  for  I,  who  cc'er  can  match 

*  SMcHdas,  or  fweet  Phiicta»'  fong, 

*  Craak  like  a  frog  the  gra(hopper's  among.** 
Tkaa  vrith  allaring  words  I  Iboth'd  the  man, 

Aad  thus  the  goatherd  with  a  fmile  began  : 

*  Accept  tfab  crook,  fmall  token  of  my  love, 
'  Vm  fare  ycnk  draw  yonr  origin  from  Jove  i 

*  I  leans  the  builder,  who,  to  (how  his  (kill, 

*  Rears  walh  to  match  Oromedon*s  proud  hill ;  60 
'  Mar  do  thofe  poets  merit  mare  regard 

*  Who  dare  to  cmahte  the  Chian  bard. 

'  Siace  Ibaga  are  grateful  to  the  (bepherd  fwain, 
'  Let  each  feWearfc  (bme  fweet  bucolic  (kraia ; 

*  nite?  tbofc  lays  (and  mav  the  numbers  pleafe) 

*  Which  bte  Ufk  fpring  1  labourM  at  my  eafo.* 

*  Oh  may  Agenax,  with  p'-ofperoos  gale, 
To  Mityleae,  t)^  pride  of  Leibosi  fail  1 
Tboogh  now  the  fouth  winds  the  vext  ocean  fweep, 
And  (kern  Orion  walks  upon  the  deep ;  70 
9n  will  he  Ibetb  thofe  iovc-confuning  paioi 
That  bam  my  breaft  and  glow  within  my  veins. 
May  Hab:yons  finooth  the  waves,  and  calm  the 

Icai^ 
Aad  the  mgh  iovth-etft  fink  into  1  breete; 

r 


Halcyons,  of  all  the  birdi  th%t  haunt  the  main, 
Moft  h>v*d  and  honoiir'd  by  the  Nereid  train. 
May  all  things  fmile  propitious  while  be  fails ! 
To  the  wi(h*d  port  convey  him  fafc,  ye  gales  I 
Then  (hall  my  brows  ^ith  violets  be  crowned. 
Or  dill  fweet  fmelling,  or  with  rofes  bound :     Sq 
Before  the  hearth  I'll  qiiaff  the  Ptelean  bowl; 
l^archM  beans  (hall  flimulate  my  thirfty  foul : 
High  as  my  arms  the  flowery  couch  fliall  fwell 
Of  fieabane,  parfiey,  and  fweet  afphodeL 
Mindful  of  dear  Ageanax,  Til  drink, 
Till  to  the  lees  the  rofy  bowl  I  fink. 
Two  ihepherds  fwectly  on  the  pipe  (hall  play. 
And  Tityrus  fcxalt  the  vocal  lay  : 
Shall  (ing  how  Daphnis  the  coy  damfel  lov*d. 
And,  her  purfuing,  o*er  the  mountains  rov*d ;   9« 
How  the  rough  oaks  bewail*  J  his  fate,  that  grow 
Where  Himera's  nieandring  waters  flow  ; 
While  he  ftill  urg'd  o*er  Rhodope  hi<  flight. 
O'er  Hoemus,  Caucafus,  or  Atho's  height. 
And,  like  the  fnow  that  on  their  tops  appears, 
DiifoIvM  in  love,  as  that  difToIves  in  tears. 
Next  be  (hall  fing  the  much  enduring  hind 
By  his  harih  lord  in  cedar  cheft  confin'd ; 
And  how  the  honey  bees,  from  rofeat  bowers, 
Su(hiin'd  him  with  the  quinte(rence  of  flowers; 
For  on  his  lips  the  roufe  her  balm  difliird,      lOT  * 
And  his  fweet  mouth  with  fweetcft  ncdar  fill*d. 
O  bleft  Comaus  I  nobly  haft  thou  fped, 
Confin'd  all  fprinf»,  to  be  with  honey  fed  !. 
O  had'ft  thou  liv*d  in  thele  aufpicious  days  1 
rd  drive  thy  goats  on  breezy  hills  to  graze, 
While  thou  (bould'ft  under  oaken  (hades  recline. 
Or  fweetly  chant  beneath  the  verdant  pine." 
He  fung-^and  thus  I  anfwer*d:  *  Friendly  fwain, 

*  Far  other  numbers  me  the  ,woodk>nymph  train  1 10    . 

*  Taught,  when  my  herds  along  the  hills  I  drove, 

*  Whofe  fame,  perchance,  has  reached  the  throne 

*  of  Jove. 

*  Yet,  for  thy  fake,  the  choiccft  will  I  choofe; 

*  Then  lend  an  ear,  thou  darliog  of  the  mufe '.' 

''  On  me  bland  Cupids  ihees'd,  who  Myrto  love 
Dearly,  as  kids  the  fpring.en»belii(b*d  grove : 
Aratus  too,  whofe  friend(bip  ts  my  joy, 
Aratas  fondly  loves  the  beauteous  boy  : 
And  well  Ariftis,  to  the  mufes  dear, 
Whofe  lyre  Apolk>  would  vouchfafe  to  hear,  xao 
And  well  Ariftis  knows,  renown *d  for  truth, 
How  fond  Aratus  loves  the  blooming  youth* 

0  Pan!  whoib  Omolc*s  fair  mountain  charms, 
Place  him,  uncaird,  in  dear  Aratus'  arms  t 
Whether  Phihnus,  or  fome  fofter  name ; 
Then  may  Arcadian  yoaths  no  longer  maim. 
With  fcaly  fquills,  thy  flioulders  or  thy  (ide. 
When  in  the  chafe  no  venifon  is  fupply'd. 
But  may'ft  thou,  if  thou  dar*ft  my  boon  deny, 

1  oro  by  fell  cbwa,  00  beds  of  nettles  lie,  X30 
All  the  cold  winter  freeze  beneath  the  pole 
Where  Hebms'  waves  down  Bdon's  monnttinf 
In  fammer,  glow  in  £thiopia*s  fires,  [roll ; 
Where  under  Blemyan  rocks  fcorch'd  Nile  retires. 
Leave,  O  ye  loves, whole  cheeks  otit-bluih  the  refill 
The  meads  where  Hyetis  and  Byblis  flowi| 

To  fair  Dione*s  facred  hill  remove, 

Acd  bid  the  coy  Fbilinus  glow  with  lovt. 
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Thotigh  t$  a  pear  he's  npc,  the  women  (ay, 
Thy  bloom,  aJas !  Philitius,  fades  away  !  140 

No  more,  Aracus,  let  us  watch  fo  late. 
Nor  nightly  ferenade  before  his  gate  : 
But  in  tht^fchool  let  fome  unmeaning  fot  [his  lot. 
Toil  when  the  firft  cock  crows,  and  hanging  be 
Reft  be  our  portion  !  and,  with  potent  charm, 
May  fomc  enchantrefs  keep  us  free  from  harm  1** 

I  fung  :  he  view*d  me  with  a  fmiling  look ; 
And  for  my  fong  prcfcntcd  me  his  crook  : 
Then  to  the  Icfc  he  turn'd,  ihrou^jh  flowery  meads, 
The  windpg  path-way  that  to  Pyxa  leads;     ijo 
While  with  my  friends  I  took  the  right-hand  road 
Where  PhraGdamus  makes  his  fweet  abode ; 
Who  courteous  bade  us  on  foft  beds  recline 
Of  lentiik,  and  young  branches  of  the  vine  ; 
Poplars  and  elms  above,  their  foliage  fpread, 
l^ent  a  cool  (tiade,  and  wav'd  the  breezy  head  ; 
Below,  a  ftream,  from  the  nymphs  facred  cave. 
In  free  meanders  led  its  murniurfng  wave  : 
)n  the  warm  fun-bcam.«,  verdant  fhrubs  among, 
Shrill  grafboppersrenewMfheir  plaintive  fong:  i6c 
At  dillance  fa>-,  conce^l'd  in  (hades,  alone, 
fiweet  Philomela  pour'd  her  tuneful  moan  : 


The  lark^the  goldfinch  warbled  lays  of  lovf^ 
And  fweetly  pcnfive  coo*d  the  turtle  dove  : 
While  honey-bees,  for  evtr  on  the  wing,  [fprio^ 
Humm'd  round  the  flowers,  or  iipt  the  {Utct 
The  rich,  ripe  feafon  gratify *d  the  ftn£e 
With  fummer's  fwects,  and  autumn's  redolence. 
Apples  and  pear»  lay  ftrcw'd  in  heaps  around, 
And  the  plum*s  loaded  branches  kif»'d  the  ground* 
Wine  flow  d  abundant  from  capacious  tans,    Z7I 
Matur*d  divinely  by  four  lummers  funs^ 
Say,  nymphs  of  Caftaly     for  ye  can  tell. 
Who  on  the  fummit  of  ParnafTus  dwell. 
Did  Chiron  e*cr  to  Hercules  produce 
In  Pholus*  cave  fuch  bowU  of  generous  juice  ? 
Did  Polypheme,  who  from  the  mountain's  deep 
Hurrd  rocks  at  velTels  failing  on. the  deep. 
E'er  drain  the  goblet  with  fuch  nedar  crown'd« 
Ncdar  that  nimbly  made  the  Cyclops  bound,  l8» 
A^i  then,  ye  nyraphi !  at  Ceret>'  holy  (brine 
Ye  mix'd  the  milk,  the  honey,  and  the  wine* 
O  may  I  prove  once  more  that  happy  man 
In  her  large  heaps  to  fix  the  purging  fan  ! 
And  may  the  goddefs  fmile  ferene  and  bland. 
While  cars  of  corn,  and  poppies  grace  her  hand* 


NOTES  ON  IDYXLIUM  VII. 


T«i5  idy Ilium  IS  called  eAATriA,  n  EAPINH 
OAOinoPIA,  which  ha«  always  been  tranflated 
Thalyfia ;  or,  the  Vernal  Journey,  but  certainly 
▼cry  a!>furdly,  as  it  implies  a  contradidion,  the 
Thalyiia  being  celebrctcd  m  autumn.  Hcinfius 
has  proved,  that  clatrt^tM  liy^nifics  o  «-A»(,  a  navi- 
jration  or  voyage ;  this  poem,  theicforc,  may  be 
Ayled  the  Vernal  Voyage  of  Agcanax.  It  is  wcU 
known  that  the  ancients  undertook  no  voyages 
but  in  the  i'pring  or  autumn  ;  the  vernal  naviga- 
tion was  called  ia^<vif ,  and  the  other  Sa^m ;  Lycidas, 
tbtrctorc,  the  preceding  fpring,  had  compofcd  a 
poem  on  the  vernal  voyage  of  hit  friend,  which, 
as  they  are  traveilmg  on  the  road,  he  repeats  :  It 
contains  the  mod  ardent  wi(hei  and  vows  for  his 
fafety,  and  fecms  to  have  jjivcn  Horace  the  hint 
lor  his  third  Ode  of  the  firft  book,  on  Virgil's 
vo>a-e. 

Vcr  10.  The  Scholiaft  fays,  that  Ciytia  wa« 
the  daughter  of  Merops,  and  married  ko  iiurypi. 
lus,  king  of  the  Coans,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Hercules  j  (he  was  the  mother  of  Ciialcon. 
Homer  mentions  £urypilus  as  king  of  Coss 

Cn»,  where  Eur}'pilu«  pofleft  the  fway 
Till  great  Aicide«  made  the  rcaJms  obey. 

Po^j  IL  JS.  I. 

Ver.  13. 
■f-'        Hie  Candida  populos  antro 
Imminet,  et  lentae  tezunt  umbrai:ula  vites. 

£cL  9.  41. 

Here,  o*cr  the  grotto,  the  pale  poplar  weave* 
With  bJuihing  vines,  a  canopy  ol  leaves.      Warton, 

Ver.  15.     ■ 
Hinc  adco  media  eft  nobis  via:  nam^iie  fcpulchrum 
Incipit  apparcrc  Bianoris,  i;\/.  5^.  j  j. 


Ancient  tombs  were  nfually  placed  by  the  rotd 
fide ;  hence  the  exprelTion^^  viator^  which  is  ab« 
furdly  introduced  into  modern  epitaphs  not  placed 
in  fuch  fituations. 

Ver.  19. 
Quo  te,  Mceri,  pedes  I  an,  quo  via  ducit,  in  urbem^  • 

The  grammarians  have  puzzled  themfelves  to 
find  out  who  this  Simichidas  was ;  it  is  firange 
they  did  not  recolteS  a  pa0age  of  Theocfitut,  in 
his  poem  called  the  Syrinx,  where  he  cksma  chis- 
appeUation  to  himfelf : 

^v;^»9,  Ctii  {Fatu)  bune  perafftfima^mmm 
emalnlim.  tbefaurum  Paru  prfiit  Simickidn  anrnf- ; 
where,  in  a  myftical  manner,  he  coufefles  ^mi« 
chidas  and  Theocritus  to  be  the  fame  perfbn  :  Ba* 
ris  and  Theocritus  are  tke  fame;  for  Paris,  when 
he  was  made  judge  of  the  beauty  of  the  three 
goddeflfes.  was  Theocritus,  that  is,  es^«  Sf«nic  S 
Thus  Paris  metalepticaUy  is  uken  for  Theocrittts. 

Ver.  31.  The  green  lizard  is  Tety  common  in 
Italy;  it  is  larger  than  our  common  eft«.or  fwift  : 
this  circumftance  ftrongly  marks  the  time  oC  th^* 
d^y. Virgil  imitaus  the  pafTage, 

Nunc  virides  ciiam  cccultant  fpioeta  lacertot. 

EeL  %.  9^ 

Ver.  36.  The  Greek  is  m^f^uXt^w^tti  m^Xnw,m 
a  kind  of  wooden  ^oe  ari^^d  with  iron  nails,  \ 
culiar  to  the  Boeotians,  with  which  they  uCed  t< 
tread  the  grapes  in  the  winc-prcfs. 
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Ver.44- 

■  Ncqoe  lUnm 
Ibva  Ceres  alto  oecquicqoam  fpedat  Olympo. 

Ceor.  B.  I    9J. 
Ver.  4;. 
CDtuitci  licet  ofcjoe,  minus  vnlaulet,  eamus. 

£cL  9.  64- 

■       fct  me  fecere  poetam 

fieride* :  Tant  et  mihi  carmina  :  me  qnoque  dicunt 

Tatem  pofioret,  fed  qoa  ego  crcdulns  ill  is. 

£eJ.  9.  64, 
Ver.  51.  Virgil  followt  very  cj<»fe; 
Kun  Bcqiie  adlutc  Varo  videur,  ncc  dicere  Cinna 
!>{»*«  fed  argntos  inter  ftrepere  anfer  olores^ 

£cL  9.  35. 

Tcr.  53.  That  is,  Afclepiades,  the  Ton  of  Sice* 

JidlH;  tile  frther's  name  is  put  for  the  Ton**  :  he 

wm  a  banian  poet,  a  writer  of  cpij^rams.     Phile. 

CM  wm  of  Cos.     Both  chcfe  are  mentioned  in  that 

htamuSal  Idf  Uium  which  Mofchus  ^rote  on  the 

dorh  of  fiion  s  indeed  this  mention  is  in  the  fix 

vorfiBi  wiuch  were  wanting' in  the  ancient  editioat 

9f  tliat  poet,  and  which  are  fuppofcd  to,  have  been 

faypiicd  by  Marcus  Mufarot  of  Crete ;  though 

Sca%er  affirms  that  they  were  written  by  Mofchus: ' 

tkefidas,  the  Samian  fhepherd  fweet, 

Aad  Ljcidas,  the  blithea  bard  of  Crete, 

V^ofie  fprightly  looks  erft  fpoke  their  hearts  elate, 

Ifcw  {arrowing  moom  thy  fad  untimely  fate ; 

llicM  too,  PbiieUs'  elegiac  mufe.  £,  F, 

Ver  57. 
Az  tm  fanBC  pedauL  £tl.  5.  88. 

Vrr.  60.  This  was  the  name  of  a  mountain  in 
the  ifiand  of  Cos,  which  fceois  to  have  taken  its 
appcflasioio  from  a  giant  who  was  ilain  and  buried 
there.  Proper  ti  us  mentions  Oromedon  a^  one  of 
ihe  giaota  who  waged  war  againft  the  gods ; 

-Caoam  coeloqne  minantemo 


Ceam,  Sc  Phlegraeis  Oromedonta  jugis.  £.  3.  £/•  8^ 


1  on  Fh]egra*s  heights  1*11  fing, 
And  Coens  threatening  heaven's  eternal  king. 

▼er.  61.  The  literal  feofe  of  the  original,  is,  as 
Beflofins  oblcrves :  **  And  thofe  birds,  or  cocks  of 
ike  moles  (poets),  that  pretend  to  rival  the  Chian 
cick  or  hard  (Homer),  drive  to  no  purpofe  :'*  for 
ike  w«ird  «^r  and  aaiicg  means  the  fame  thing  : 
Tbeocririis  calls  Homer  the  Chian  bard  or  cock, 
k  the  ^me  manner  as  Horace  ftyles  Varius  the 
each  of  the  Maeonian  fong,  or  the  prince  of  £pic 


Scribcris  Vario  fortis,  A:  hoftlum 
Vi&or  Mcooti  carmiois  alice.  JB,  1,  Odt  6. 

This  pafiage  c£  Theocritus  might,  perhaps,  be 
Ans  tnoilat^ : 

Xsr  do  thole  niaie-cocks  merit  more  regard, 
Who  crow  dcfbace  to  the  Chian  bard. 

Ver.  6j, 
Vna  h^e,  in  Wridi  anper  quae  cortice  fagi 
^      '    ddawB,  &  modttlans  alterna  notavi, 


Ver.  66.  The  Greek  is  sf  0^1,  in  a  monntain  ; 
inflead  bt  which,  HeiDiluii  rightly  readit  ly  Ar^«,  in 
the  fpring ;  for  «««  fometimcs  (ignifics  910  t«^,  the 
fpring. 

Ver.  70. 

'■ — Qiiam  magnus  Orion, 

Cum  pedes  incedic  medii jper  maxima  Nerei 
Stagna,  viani  fcindens,  humero  fupereminet  un^a^ 

-*■«.  10.  763. 
So  through  mid-ocean  when  Orion  (Irides, 
His  bulk  enormous  tow'rs  a4>ove  the  tides.      JPitt. 

Mr.  Warton  obfcrves,  that  Virgil  has  not  bor- 
rowed this  thought  from  Homer  :  but  he  dees  not 
fccm  to  have  taken  it  from  Theocritus. 

Ver.  73.  The  fable  of  Ceyx  and  his  wifr  Hal- 
cyone  being  turned  into  birdi^,  is  beautifully  related 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  Ovid's  Mcramorph.  The 
mutual  love  of  thefe  perfons  fublifted  after  their 
change ;  in  honour  cf  which  the  gods  are  faid  to 
have  ordained,  that  while  they  fit  on  their  neft, 
which  floats  on  the  fea,  there  ihould  be  no  (lorm ; 
Alcyone  compreft, 


Seven  days  fits  brooding  on  her  floatin^i;  neft, 
A  wintery  queen  :  her  fire  at  length  is  kind. 
Calms  every  fiorni,  and  hulhes  every  wind  ; 
Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter's  cafe. 
And  for  his  hatching  nephews  fmootbes  the  Teas. 

Drya'iu 

Ver.  81. 
Ante  fiKuai,fi  frigus  erit;  fi  me0is,  in  umbrd ; 
'  Vina  novum  fundaoi  calathis  arvifia  nedtar. 

£cl  5.  70. 
Tn  winter  (hall  the  genial  feaft  be  made 
Before  the  fire ;  by  fummer  in  the  (hade.    LryUn. 

The  ancients  held  three  things  requifite  towards 
indulging  their  genius,  namely,  a  good  fire,  wine, 
and  mufic  :  Lycidas  promife*  himfelf  thefe  three 
blcilings,  if  Ageanax  is  favoured  with  a  profperous 
voyage.  Hdnjiuu 

Ver.  84.  See  note  on  Tdyl.  4.  34.  Afphodel ;  cr 
the  day-lily:  Afphodels  were  by  the  ancients 
planted  near  burying  places,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
manes  of  the  dead  with  nouriihment. 

Johnfin's  Dia. 
By  thofe  happy  fouls  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  afpbodeL       Po^ei  Si.  CtcUi*:^ 

Ver.  86.  At  entertainments,  when  they  drunk 
healths,  ic  was  ufual  to  drain  the.veffel  they  drafik 
out  cf  as  far  as  the  fedtment :  thus  Horace,  B.  3. 
Ode  15,  addrefiing  himfelf  to  an  ancient  lady, 
fays,  it  did  not  becume  her  to  empty  the  veifel  of 
wine  to- Melees;  tut  ^i  vhulam  f^utUnut  cadi, 

Ver.  87. 
Canubnnt  mihi  Damoetas,  &  Lydius  ^gon. 

£tl.  S-  7»- 

Ver.  89.  The  Greek  is,  Utnatt  and  commonly 
underdood  as  «  proper  name,  but  Heinfius  ob^ 
ferves,  that  it  is  here  only  appellative,  and  fignifies 
a  certain  damfel;  as  l^tfof  Ahunos  is  Atbenienfii  fui'^ 
dam:,  a  certain  Athenian  :  the  mifFrefs  of  Daphiut 
was  named  Echenais.    See  note  on  Idyl.  z.  107,  j 

Ver.  91. 
Ilium  etiaoi  lajtri,  ilium  etiam  flevere  myrica;* 

£il.  l^ 
G  iii| 
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Ver.  9».  See  note  oft  fdyl.  I.  71. 

Ver.  93.  Virgil  imieatei  this  palTige  twice  : 

Aut  Tinanxs,  aut  Rhodope,  aut  eztretni  Garaman- 
tci.  £d,  8.  44. 

Ant  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ccraimia. 

Qeor.  I.  33*. 

The  di»jan^ve  particle  owl,  In  each  verfc,  it 
thrice  repeated  agreeable  to  Theocritus^ 

H  Aiai,  n  Voiermff  n  Kmvxafi/n 

Ver.  105. 
Atque  utinam  ex  Tobis  onus,  Teibrique  fuiflem 
Aut  cuftos  gregis,  &c.  £eL  10. 35. 

Ver.  115.  Some  fneezes  were  reckoned  profi- 
table, others  prejudicial :  CauCkbon  obferves,  that 
fneezing  was  ia  dUeafe,  or  at  lead  a  rymptom  of 
fnme  infirmitf :  and  therefore,  when  any  one 
fncczcd,  it  wa«  ufual  to  fay.  Ztifi$  May  ytu live;  or 
Z«/  rA»«-9v,  GodkUft  ytm.  Sec  Potter's  Antiq.  ch.  17. 

Ver.  117.  Suppofcd  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Phaenomcoa. 

Vef.  123.  A  mountain  of  Thcflaly,  near  Othrys, 
the  feat  of  the  Centaurs.  See  Virg.  JLxk,  B.  7. 
674. 

Ver.  Z16.  k  was  ufoal  Cor  theaodent  heathens 
to  treat  the  in.ages  of  their  gods  well  or  ill,  juft 
as  they  fancied  they  had  been  ufed  by  them : 
in  like  manner  the  modem  Indians  chaftife  their 
idoU  with  fcotirges  whenever  any  calamity  befals 
them.  There  is  a  palTage  in  Anacreon,  Ode  !•. 
where  t  ruftic  thus  addreflcs  a  little  wazeo  image 
of  Cupid: 

This  inOant,  lore,  my  breaft  iofpire. 

There  kindle  all  thy  gentle  fire ; 

But,  if  thou  faird  to  favour  me, 

I  fwear  V\\  make  a  fire  of  thee.  F.  F, 

Tan  had  a  fcftival  in  Arcadia,  the  country  he 
chiefly  delighted  in,  at  which  the  Arcadians,  if 
fhcy  miCTcd  of  their  prey  in  hunting,  in  anger  at 
the  god  whom  they  reputed  the  prefideut  of  that 
fl^ort,  ufcd  to  beat  his  fiatue  with  fquills,  or  fea. 
onions.  P^ur*»  A»u  ch.  ao. 

Ver.  13  T. 
Kec  fi  frigorihu*  mcdiis  Hcbnunque  bibamus, 
Sithoniafqne  nives  hiemis  fubc«mus  aquofz  : 
Kec  fl,  cum  moriens  alra  liber  aret  10  ulmo, 
Ethiopum  vcrfcmus  ovcs  fub  lidcre  Cancri. 

Ed.  la  65. 

Thus  alfo  Horace,  B.  X.  Ode  ta.  '**  Pone  me 
P'gris,**  &c. 

I'lace  me  where  no  foft  fummer  gale 
Among  the  qoivainc  brankhcsfighs, 

Where  cloud*,  cundenftM,  fur  ever  veil' 
With  horrid  gloom  the  frowning  flues : 

place  me  benea*h  the  burning  zone, 

'  A  dime  deoy'd  to  human  race;  , 


My  flame  for  Lalage  Til  own ; 

Her  voice  and  (miles  my  fong  ihall  grac«. 

Ver.  ?31.  A  river,  and  mountain  of  Thrace. 
Ver.  140.  Thus  Ajiaaeon,  Ode  xxth.  hr^s^- 

Oft,  with  wanton  fmiles  and  jeers. 
Women  tell  me  Tm  in  years. 

Ver.  X50.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  city  in  the 
ifland  of  Cos- 

Ver.  154.  Sec  Idyl.  5. 138. 

Ver.  160.  I  ^m  aware,  that  tfic  Gredc  wonf, 
rcrr/^,  and  the  Latin  ticatKa^  means  a  different 
infe^  from  our  grafliopper ;  for  it  has  a  rouoder 
and  fliorter  body,  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  fits 
upon  trees,  and  makes  a  noifle  five  timet  louder 
than  oun  grafliopper :  it  begins  iu  fong  as  fiioo  as 
the  fun  grows  hot,  and  continues  fingtii^  till  at 
fets  :  iu  wings  are  beautiful,  being  fti«ak«4  wick 
filver,  and  marked  with  brown  fpots;  the  outer 
wings  are  twice  as  long  as  the  inner,  and  mere 
▼ariegated ;  yet,  after  the  example  of  Mr.  Pope, 
(fee  iHad  3.  ver.  400.)  I  retain  the  ufaal  term. 

Ver.  164. 
Nee  gcmere  aerti  ceflabit  turtwab  uIbbo. 

Ed,  1.  59, 

Ver.  167. 

Tuis  hie  omnia  plena 


Muneribus;  tibi  pampineo  gravidus  aiitinnnc» 
Flora  agei> ;  fpumat  plenis  vindemia  Ubris. 

Qmr.  a,  5, 

Here  all  the  riches  of  thy  reign  aboutni ; 
£ach  field  replete  with  blufliing  autumn  glovrs. 
And  in  deep  tides  for  thee  the  foaming  Yints^c. 
flows. 


Ver.  171.  Horace  has,  *'  quadiimom  1 

^.  I.  O^^ 

Ver.  1^5.  Two  centaurs:  Chiron  ia  faid  to 
have  taught  JETctilapius  phyfic,  ApoUn  mufic,  aii4 
Hercules  aftrosomy,  and  was  tutor  to  Achilles. 

Ver.  178. 
A  larger  rock  then  hearing  from  the  plain. 
He  whirlM  it  rcund ;  it  fung  acrof*  the  main  : 
It  fell  and  brufti'd  the  ftem  ;  the  billovrs  rosr« 
Shake  at  the  ^weight,  and  refluent  beat  the  fhore. 

Ver.  18^.  Horace  feems  to  alhide  to  that. 

Paflorem  faltaret  uti  Cydopa  rogabac 

Ver.  iSi. 
Cui  tu  Ia«fte  favos,et  miti  dilue  Baccho. 

C^.  S,  f .  344^ 

Mil  honey  fweet,  with  miik  aod  mdlow  wine. 
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IDYLLIUM  VIIL 

THE  BUCOLIC  SINGERS. 


A  CQOtei  tn  finging^  between  tbe  fhepherd  Menalcas  and  the  neatherd  Daphnii,  is  related  ;  a  goat^ 
befd  is  cholen  jadge ;  they  ftake  down  their  paftoral  pipes  as  the  reward  of  ru^ory;  the  price  if 
decreed  to  Dapboia*  In  this  Idyllium,  as  in  the  fifth,  the  (econd  fpeaker  feenu  to  foUow  the  turn 
of  thoBght  ufed  by  the  firft.  Dr.  Spence  obfenres,  there  are  pcrfont  in  Italy,  and  pardcularJy  in 
*Fo£cai>y,  oaxaed  Impremifatorlt  who  are  like  the  ihepherds  in  Theocritus,  furpnlingly  ready  at  their 
mcfvczs,  ref^Bmder*  ftarati,  and  go  on  fpeech  for  fpeech  alternately,  alternlt  ditetit^  amantaltenta  camcMm^ 
TfeoB  IdjOuiin  is  addrelTcd  to  his  friend  Piophaatns. 


D^fhmu^  MinaUmiy  Goatterd. 
Dkak  Diophaiitas  feme  few  days  ago, 
Meikai,  a»  die  MguBtain's  brecsy  &owv 
By  duDce  met  Daphatt,  bonny,  blithe,  and  fair ; 
*I1ib  fed  his  hcrdsy  and  that  h^s  fleecy  care. 
Both  gcac'd  with  golden  trelTes,  both  were  young, 
Boefa  fvcetiy  pip'd,  and  both  melodious  fting : 
Thea  firft  Meoalcas,  with  complacent  look, 
S«iey*d  tbc  mafter  of  the  herd,  and  fpokt  : 

T^Wn^tkoo  keeper  of  the  bellowing  kina ! 
Wik  ihoa  to  Bc  the  palm  of  Cong  reign  i         xo 
Or  try  thy  &'d^  and  then  thy  mafkcr  own  ? 
Tiwt  I>aphms  aafirer'd : 

Tliou  (beep^ending  clown, 
Poor-plfa^  Aepherd  I  iing'ft  thon  e*«r  fo  well,. 
Tboa  caoft  not  Baphnis  at  the  fong  exccL 

J1£0m/<»a 
Stake  thca  lofiie  i#agcr ;  let  us  trial  make : 

n  maSw  the  trial,  and  the  wager  (lake. 

Wkac  ftill  we  Uy,  to  equal  our  renown  ? 

Dupbmis, 
n  %  a  calf,  sod  thou  a  lamb  fuIl*grown. 

MenaUtts, 
A  iBBb  I  dase  not :  fur  my  parents  keep 
ScsiA  watch,  aiMl  ev'ry  ev'^ing  count  my  (beep,  ao 

Dapbnis, 
miatwiktliov  fiake  \  and  what  (heyidor's  gains  ? 

liifenaleas, 
A  pipe  1  ft>rm*d  of  nine  unequal  ftraint, 
Sw«et-to&*d,  with  whiteft  wax  compared  tight ; 
Tliis,  thtt  rU  ilake — but  i>ot  my  parent*s  right. 

And  1  hare  one  of  nine  unequal  (hains,      [pains, 
Sweef>too*d,  and  waz*d  throughcrut  with  niceft 
'Which  kte  I  nnade,  er'h  now  Aiy  finger  bleeds, 
Sore  wonsded  by  a  ^ntei  of  Uie  reeds^ 
Who  flsall  decide  the  booours  of  the  day  ? 

Tee  goatherd,  let  him  judge  the  vocal  lay ;      30 
Our  dog  barka  at  him — call— 4he  man  if  near : 
*fh9  iicpkcnia  caU*d,  |he  gpacherd  (ame  to  hear ; 


The  lad  decided,  while  the  former  fung. 
Menalcas  firft  efTayM  his  tuneful  tongue : 
Thus  in  alternate  ftrains  the  conteft  ran, 
Daphnis  reply*d^— Menalcas  firft  began ; 

JUdtnaleas* 
Te  vales,  ye  dreams,  from  fource  celcftial  fpmng. 
If  e'er  Menalcas  fweetly  pip*d  or  fung. 
Feed  well  my  lambs,  and  if  my  Daphnis  need      < 
Your  flowery  herbage,  let  his  heikrs  feed.        4f^ 

Fountains  and  herbs^  rich  padurage,  if  e'er 
Sung  Daphnis  meet  for  nightingales  to  hear. 
Fatten  my  herdi ;  if  to  thefe  meadows  fair 
Menalcas  drives,  O  feed  bis  fleecy  care* 

When  here  my  fait  one  comes,  ^ing  finiles  %* 

round. 
Meads  flourifli,  and  the  teats  with  milk  abound, 
Mf  lambs  grow  fat ;  if  (be  no  longer  day,. 
Parch'd  are  the  meads,  the  fliepherd  pines  away« 

Where  Milo  walks,  the  flower-enamour*d  bees 
Work  food  ne^reous,  taller  are  the  trees,        ^g 
^The  goats  bear  twins ;  if  he  no  longer  ftay» 
The  herdiotan  withers,  and  the  herds  decay; 

O  goat,  the  hofband  of  the  whxte^hairM  flock  t 
Drink  at  the  fliady  fount  by  yonder  rock, 
'  ris  thefe  fl>e  lives ;  and  let  young  Milo  know, 
Proteus  fed  fea-calves  in  the  deep  below. 

Daphnis, 
Not  Pclops*  lands,  not  Croefus*  wealth  expitc 
My  wifli,  nor  fpeed  to  match  the  winds  in  flight ; 
But  in  yon  cave  to  carol  with  my  friend. 
And  view  the  ocean,  while  our  flocks  we  tend.  69 

^fenaUas, 
To  teats  the  drought,  to  birds  the  fnare,  the  wind 
To  trees,  and  toiN  are  fatal  to  the  hind ; 
To  man  the  virgin*i  fcrfrn.    O,  father  Jove? 
Thou  too  had  Ianguift*d  with  the  pains  of  love* 

Thus  in  alteanate  dsaina  the  eonted  raa,  ' 
And  thus  Menalcas  his  lad  lay  begio : 
**  Wolf,  fpare  my  kids,  my  young  and  tender 

dieep; 
Thovgh  I9W  my^bfi  %  nvmer^uttok  I  kc^     . 
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Roufe,  Lightfoot,  itrafetrom  itidolence  profoond ; 
lU  fitt  a  fii«pberd'»  dog  to  fleep  To  roaod.  70 

Fear  not,  my  (heep,  to  crop  the  TerdaDt  plain ; 
The  paftnr'd  herbage  fooa  will  grow  again : 
Feed  well,  and  fill  yoar  udders  in  the  vale, 
And  when  my  bmbs  hare  fuckled,  fill  the  paiL** 

He  fung,  and  Dajphnit  fweetly  thut  reply'd : 
'*  Me,  from  her  grot,  a  lovely  nymph  efpy'd, 
A<  late  I  drove  my  cattle'  crofs  the  plain ;    [fwain. 
A  long,  long  look  flie  caft,  and  calPd  me  hmdfome 
1  anfwer*d  not,  but,  as  in  thought  profound, 
Purfo*d  my  road,  with  eyes  upon  the  ground.  So 
The  heifer  fweetly  breathes,  and  fweetly  lows, 
Sweet  is  the  buUock*s  voice,  and  fweet  the  cow*t : 
*Tis  paiCng  fweet  to  lie  by  murm'ring  Ilreanis, 
And  wafte  long  funimer-days  in  gentle  dreams. 
On  oaks  fmooth  acorns  ornamental  grow. 
And  golden  applies  on  the  pippen  glow; 
Calves  grace  the  cow«,  light-ikippiog  on  the  plain. 
And  luAy  cows  commend  the  careful  fwain.** 


They  fuog ;  the  goatherd  thnf  t 

GoatUrd. 
Thy  veHe  appears 
So  fweet,  O  Daphnis !  to  mj  ravifli'd  ears. 
More  pleifing  far  thy  charming  voice  to  me 
Than  to  my  ufte  the  neAar  ofthe  bee. 
Receive  thefe  pipes,  the  vidor*s  rightful  meed : 
And  wouldft  thou  teach  me,  while  my  kids  I  feed. 
This  goat  rewards  thy  pains,  that  never  fails 
Each  morn  to  fill  the  largeft  of  my  pails. 
As  flaps  the  fawn  her  mother  doc  around. 
So  Oaphnis  leap*d  for  joy,  and  dancing  beat  the 

ground : 
As  grieve  new-married  maids  their  fires  to  leave» 
So  deeply  fighing,  did  MenaJcas  grieve.  torn  ' 

Since  that  time  Daphnis^  ch^  of  ihepherd- 

fwains, 
Daphnis  Tupreme  without  a  rival  reigns  s 
And,  to  complete  his  happinefs,  he  led 
The  blooming  Nais  to  his  nuptial  bed. 


NOTES  ON  IDYL  LI  UM  VIIL 


Ver.  I.  The  Greek  ^'s,  MuXtt  yt^«v  (mt  ^*m-0 

UMT  tf^A  fMim^a  MtvaXxaf^  the  ezprcflion  tft  fmrT$f 
Sb  tteyfaj^  feems  very  flat,  and  not  correfpondent 
with  the  native  elegance  of  Theocritus:  and  there- 
fore the  learned  and  ingenious  John  Pierfon  (fee 
his  VerifimiUa,  p.  46.)  propofes  to  read  M«>.«  »c^«y, 
A<of «»r«,  tucr  tfftm  «.  r.  X.  obferving  that  Theo- 
critus infcribes  feveral  IdylHums  to  his  intimate 
friends ;  for  inftance,  he  addreiTe?  the  6th  to  Ara- 
fB,  the  XI th  and  the  13th  to  Ntrias  the  phyfician, 
and  to  this  fame  Diophantus  the  lift.  This  very 
plaufible  emendation  I  have  followed  in  my  tranf- 
lation.  That  the  librarians  often  obliterated  pro- 
per names  will  appear  in  the  note  on  ver.  53,  of 
this  Idyllium.     Virgil  imitates  this  paflage ; 

^ompulerantque  greges  Corydon  et  Thyrfis  in 

unum ; 
Thyrfis  oves,  Corydon  dificntas  laile  capellas  : 
A<nbo  florcntes  xtatibus.  Arcades  ambo  : 
JLt  cantare  pares,  et  refpondere  parati.    Etl,  7.  a, 

Ver.  6. 
Ta  calamos  iofiare  leves,  ego  ^cere  verfus. 

Md  5. 1, 

Ver.  15. 
Vis  ergo  inter  nos,  quid  poflit  uterque,  viciflim 
Ezpcriaihur  ?  £eL  3:  iS. 

Ver.  18. 
mm        Egohanc  vitulam,ne  forte  recufcs^Depona 

,  Ver.  19. 

X>e'grege  non  aufim  quicquam  dcponere  tecum  : 
£ft  mim  namque  domi  pater,  eft  injufta  noverva  : 
Sifque  die  numerant  ambo  pecus,  alter  et  hoedos. 

Scl.  3.  31. 
Ver.  •».  Though  nine  ftratnt,  or  reeds,  arejiere 
nentioned,  yet  the  lhepherd*s  pipe  was  generally 
oimpoled  of  feven  reeds,  unequal  in  length,  and  of 
different  tones,  joined  together  with  wax*  See 
BOficfft  UyL  z«  169  i  aad  Vitgil| 


£fi  mihi  difparibus  (eptem  compada  cicutis 
Fifiula.  £tl.  1.  36. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  ancient  flxep« 
herds  could  pipe  and  fing  at  the  £une  time :  cer- 
tainly that  was  impradicable :  the  moft  probable 
opinion  is,  that  they  firft  played  ovec  the  tune, 
and  then  fhng  a  verfe  or  ftansa ofthe  fong  anfWcr- 
ing  thereto,  and  fo  played  and  fung  alternately ; 
which  manner  of  playing  and  finging  is  very  com* 
mon  with  the  pipers  and  fiddlers  at  our  country 
wakes,  who,  perhaps,  originally  borrowed  the 
cufiom  from  the  Romans,  do/ing  their  refideixe 
in  Britain.  We  find  the  old  Engliih  minfircla 
ufed  to  warble  on  their  harps,  and  then  fin^-^Seo 
Percy's  effay  on  the  fubjed. 

Ver.  2^.  The  fame  verfe  occurs,  IdyL  5.  71. 

Ver.  35. 
Alternis  igitnr  contendere  verfibns  ambo  Coepere  : 
Hos  Corydon,  ilios  refer  ebat  in  ordxne  Thyriis. 

£ci.  7.  i8, 

Ver.  45. 
Phyllidis  adventu  nofirae  nemus  omne  virebit. 

V„.48.  '*'*'•'" 

Aret  ager ;  vitio  moriens  fitit  sens  herba.  II,  57. 

Pope  hat  finely  imiuted  both  Theocritua  aii4 

VirgU; 

Str^bAm* 
All  nature  mourns,  the  Ikies  relent  in  fiiowere, 
Hulh*d  are  the  birds,  and  clos*d  the  droopias 

flowers; 
If  DcUa  fmile,  the  flowers  begin  to  (pring, 
Tke  flues  to  brigfaun,  and  the  birds  to  Sig^ 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  frefli  and  fair. 
The  fun*s  mild  luflre  warms  the  vital  air; 
If  Sylvia  fmiles,  new  glories  gild  the  ftore, 
.  ABd  V4aquifli*d  Natureiccms  to  charm  do  : 
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•Ver.  JT. 


'Hi 


At  B  Ibnnofus  Akzit 

hn  abcat,  Tidcu  ct  flomina  ficca. 

£iL  7.  55. 

Ver.  55.  The  Greek  is,  Mir  fui  ym  naMr«r, 

^  |Mi  XC"***  wJUwT  £m»  i;^MP !  May  the  terri- 

tsnei  •<  Pdops,  and  folden  ralents,  never  lall  to 

anf  ftve!  x^"*^"  caXwwb  is  very  frigid;  one  ex* 

fi^lb  ftiBifihing  better  than  this  from  the  Sicilian 

■nfir,  and  dierefore  the  ingeaioue  PierfoB  (fee 

\m  Vcnfiaulia)  «bferving  that  the  hbrariant  fre. 

ycnrly  obhtermfied  proper  names,  toftead  of  ;^v- 

9mm  leads  K^wtm*  tmXmxvm  %  then  a  new  beaocj 

wifies  in  the  oppoHtion  between  the  extenfive  ter- 

TiBines  el  Pelope,  and  the  talents,  or  treafures  of 

Cittfnt;  and  what  adds  to  the  probability  that 

thiB  IS  die  true  reading,  Theocritus  meotions  the 

richca  of  Oraefiia  in  the  tenth  Idyl.  ter.  39.  and 

Ukemi^  AnacrcoD,  Ode  ^.  ^er.  3.  tammt  S*  %xm!9 

«w  IfMra^  Ridk  I  feem  as  Lydia*s  king :   indeed 

rtcry  khool-bay  knows  that  the  riches  of  Croifus 

hecane  a  pcoverhw 

PjRttens  anrpes  pafcit  fab^gnrgita  phocas. 

Gairi.  4.  395. 
▼er.jj. 

Cnrfaqnc  pedum  prcvertere  Tentos. 

JBu,  7.  807. 

▼«  6x.  The  prefent  reading  in  the  original  is, 
4Bik7«f%^i#(,  the  drovght  is  fatal  to  waters; 
krt  a  fcaesd  of  mine  reads  ^mgn  ^yxf^f  <lrought 
as  btd  to  the  teats,  which  is  far  more  natural, 
and  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  a  fliepherd. 
Tfjie  lapaa  ftabulis,  maturis  fragibus  imbres, 
iakwiilini  wcnti;  nobis  Amaiylladis  ir». 

Mtl  3.  80. 

•     Tcr.  yo*  This  feems  to  be  an  imiution  of  a 
ypuk  in  Homer: 


Ill  fits  a  chief,  who  mighty  nations  guidet^ 
To  waftc  long  nights  in  Indolent  repofe.     P^iw 
Ver.  7».  Thus  Virgil, 

■  ■■■Gregibus  non  gramina  defunt,  &c 

There  for  thy  flocks  fredi  fountains  never  fail. 
Undying  Terdure  clothes  the  graffy  vale ; 
And  what  is  cropp*d  by  day  the  nighc  renews. 

H^mrtmt* 
Ver  7«. 
£t  longum,  formofe,  vale,  vale,  inquit,  lola ! 

Ed,  3.  79. 
Ver.  81.  This  vcrfe  occurs,  Idyl.  9.  ver.  7/ in 
the  Greek. 
Ver  83. 
Fortunate  fenez,  hie  inter  fiumioa  nota, 
£t  fontes  lacros,  frigus  captabis  opacum. 

£ti^  I.  s^ 
Ver.  85. 
Vitis  ut  arboribus  decori  eft,  ut  vitibus  uvae, 
Ut  gregibus  tauri,  fegctes  ut  pioguibus  arvis. 

Md.  5.  3a. 
As  vines  the  trees,  as  grapes  the  vines  adorn. 
As  bulls  the  herds,  and  fields  the  yellow  com. 

DrycUm. 
Ver,  91. 
Tale  tttum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeu,  &c. 

^'  5.  45- 
Mr.  Gay  has  imiuted  this  pailage,  in  his  fifth 
pafioral : 

Albeit  thy  fongs  are  fweeter  to  mine  ear. 
Than  to  the  thirfty  cattle  rivers  clear, 
Or  winter  porridge  to  the  labouring  youth. 
Or  boons  and  fugar  to  the  danders  tooth. 

Ver.  93. 
Hos  tibi  dant  calamos,  en  accipe,  mufae. 

£d.  6.  69» 
Ver.  101. 
£x  iUo  Corydon,  Corydon  eft  tempore  nobis. 

£eL  7.  7a 


IDYLLIUM    IX. 


DAPHKIS  AND  MENALCA8. 


TDB  AaOUMINT. 


Tbc  bcrdfoiaii  ]>a4>hnls,  and  the  fiiepherd  Menalcas,  are  urged  by  a  neighbouring  fliepherd  (e  cm* 
iCBd  in  fisging:  the  fong  is  in  alternate  ftrains,  and  each  receives  a  prize ;  Daphnis  a  finely-finifted 
^b,  and  Menalcas  a  conch.  The  beauty  of  this  Idyllium  confifts  in  the  true  charadci  U  low  life| 
foil  of  feMKommendation,  and  bo^ftf ul  of  iu  own  fortune. 


Idavayis,  begin  !  for  merrily  ypo  play, 
JH^kan  begin  the  fweet  bucoKc  by; 
Memdcaa  next  Aall  fing ;  while  pafturing  near 
C^Hes  maoL  with  cows,  the  heifer  with  the  fteer; 
the  Mb  together  with  the  herd  may  browfe, 
Xtfve  loimd  the  copfes  aod  crop  the  teodcr  boughs; 


Daphnis,  begin  the  fweet  bucolic  ftvain ; 
Menalcas  next  fliali  charm  the  fliepheid-iwaiji* 

Dapbiiis, 
Sweet  low  the  herds  along  the  pafturM  ground, 
9wcet  is  the  vocal  rccd^s  melodious  found ; '      10 
X 
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Sweet  pipei  the  jo^nd  herdTman,  fweet  I  iingi 
And  lodge  fecurely  By  yon  cooling  fpring, 
\irhcre  the  folt  ikins  of  mifk-white  hetfers,  fpread 
Id  order  faifi  compofe  my  decent  bed  : 
Ah  luckkft !  browilng  on  the  mounrainV  fide, 
Tfte  fottth  wind  daik*d  them  headlong,  and  they 

dkd. 
There  I  regard  ao  mofe  bright  AunmerVfiffea 
Than  yoothfoL  Wvera  their  vpbtaidiBg  ikct. 

Tbu  Daphnii  chanted  his  bucolic  ftrain ;       19 
And  thus  Menalcas  charm'd  the  ihepher1l»fw<in. 


FAWKES*S  THEOCRITUS. 


JEtin*!  my  parent ;  there  I  lore  to  dwell. 
Where  the  rock-moimulna  form  ao  ample  cell : 
And  there,  with  affluence  bleft,  as  great  1  Uve,^    . 
As  fwains  can  wilh,  or  golden  flumbers  give ; 
By  me  large  flocks  of  goats  and  iheep  are  fed. 
Their  wool  my  pillow,  and  their  Ikins  my  bed  : 
In  canldroos  boit'd,  their  flcib  fuftains  me  well ; 
Dry  beechen  faggots  wintVy  frofts  eipel. 
Thus  I  regard  no  liiore  the  cold  fevere 
Then  toothleis  men  hard  nuts  when  pulfe   is 
near.  30 

Here  cea«*d  the  youths ;  I  praisM  their  paftoral 
ftnins, 
Aod  gvrt  to  eub  a  prefent  for  hii  paini  3 


A  wclKformM  club  became  young  Daphnis*  dne^ 

Which  in  my  own  paternal  woodlands  grew, 

So  ezquificely  (hap*d  from  end  ro  end. 

An  arcift  might  admire,  but  could  not  mend. 

A  pearly  conch,  wreathed  beautifully  round, 

Late  00  the  leavtan  rocky  beach  I  found,* 

The  (hell  I  gave  Menakas  for  hiaiban ;  )f 

Large  was  Aie  eooch,  its  flelb  was  rich  and  rare, 

(This  in  five  equal  portions  i  dmde) 

And  to  five  friends  a  plenteous  meal  fupply'd, 

Fleas*d  he  recetv^d^  and  lik'd  his  prefem  well. 

And  thus  he  fwectly  blew  the  ftiniog  fluU : 

Hail,  rural  maict,  teach  your  bftrd  thofe  fitains 
Which  once  I  Aiiig,andcharm*d  thelift*niflgfwaj«s 
Then  would  nvy  tongue  repeat  th^  pleifing  kre. 
And  painful  bliftcrs  never  gall  it  more.    - 
To  grafboppers-  tho  graihoppera  are  friends^ 
And  ant  on  ant  for  mutual  aid  depends ;  $% 

The  ravenous  kite  proteds  bis  brother  kit*  ; 
But  me  the  mufe  and  gentle  fong  delight. 
O,  may  my  cave  uritb  frequent  foug  be  \Mtl 
For  nrither  roieat  fpring,  oor  downy  reft. 
So  fweat  the  labourer  f(K>rh;  nor  to  the  bet 
Are  flowers  fo  grateful,  as  the  mufe  to  me ; 
For  Circe's  flrongeft  aoagic  n«*er  can  barm 
Thoic  whom  the  mufes  with  fu£c  rapture  charm. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  IX. 


Ver.  x«  The  firil  eight  lines  in  the  tranflatlon 
of  this  Idyllium  are  fuppofed  to  be  fpoken  by  the 
ihepherd,  who  endeavours  to  engage  Daphnis  and 
Menakas  to  fing : 
Incipe,  Mopfe,  prior.  jE«L  4.  zo. 

Ver.  1. 
Incipe,  Damooeta;  tu  delude  fequ^re,  Menalca. 

£cL  3.  j8. 

Ver.  9.  This  verfe  occurs  Idyllium  8th,  77,  in 
the  original : 

pulce  fatis  humor,  depulfis  arbutus  hoedis, 
Lenta  falix  fceto  pecoti,  mihi  folus  Amyntas. 

Mch  3.  %%. 

Ver.  19. 
Hos  Co^ydoo,  illos  refercbat  in  ordine  Thyrfis. 

£4. 7.  ao. 

Ver.  Aft.  Ovid  has  a  fimilar  defcription  of  Po- 
lyphemus*s  cave : 

evai  m9ii  pars  montis  vivo  pendentia  kao 
Antra.  MaammfA.  B.  13.  ZlO. 

•    Ver.  a8. 

Hie  focus,  et  taedsB  pingues ;  hie  plurimoi  ignu 
Semper,  et  aflidui  pofles  fuligine  nigri* 
Hie  tantom  Bores  curamus  frigora,  quantum 
Aut  numerum  lupus,  aut  toncotia.  flamina  ripas. 

Ed.  7.  4f  • 
Here  ever-glowing  hearths  embrown  the  pofts, 
Hl^re  bhaing  pines  expel  the  pinching  froftS| 


Here  cold  and  Boreas*  Uafts  we  dread  Be  ftiott 
Than  wolves  the  flieep^  or  torrcoc  Areaima  the 
ihose.  fVartm* 

Ver.  30.  The  Greek  is  m/ufkms,  which  (  appr^ 
hend  fignifies  wheat  boiled,  without  having  been 
^rd  ground  in  the  mill,  tonaething  m  the  Ikatun 
of  frumenty. 

Ver.  31.  Here  the  Ihepherd  refumes  his  account 
of  the  conteft  between  Daphnis  and  Menakas,  and 
deiciibes  the  preienu  he  aude  tbion* 

Ver.  45- 
Nymphas,  nofter  amor,  Libeihridea,  aut  aoihi  car« 

men, 
Quale  meo  Codro,  concedite.  £et.  7.  ii. 

Give  me  the  lays,  nymphs  of  th*  infpiring  fprings. 
Which  Codnis,  rival  oif  Apollo,  finga.       Wmrtm. 

Ver  48.  The  ancients  believed  that  a  lie  wai 
always  followed  by  .fame  puniflinient,  as  a  blifiei 
on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  a  pimple  on  the  nefe, 
&c.  See  Idyl.  X2.  verfe  32.  fee  alfo  Hor.  B^  % 
Ode  S. 

Ver.  49.  Juvenal  has  a  fimilar  palTage,  Sai.  XJ, 
163. 

Indica  tigris  agit  rabida  cum  tygiide  pacem 
Perpctuam :  &vis  inter  fe  convemit  urfia. 

Tiger  with  Tiger,  bear  with  bemr  yooUl  fixM 
In  kagucf  ofFci^ve  and  defenfiw  joia*d«        Tat^t 
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»0:TJJ5  OH  IDVLLlUMUt 


Me  Terb  piMiAm  dttloet  tote  omnia  mtifc, 
^|iaran  f»cra  ftro,  tngnxti  pervutAii  «faore, 
Accipiaot.  Ge§r.  %.  475. 

Te^cxtd  nnrfcv  'widi  ^ofe  beatity  fir*d, 
lAy  i'«l  is  raviih*d,  and  my  braia  in^lr*d. 
Vhofie  prieft  I  am,  give  me,  &c  '.  ^Jkydtju 

Tale  tool  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta, 
ifmlctbfet  §fts  ia  gramine,  qaale  per  kttrtni 


i^ 


Dttleisaquibfalietitefidairellkigtten  i4v<}. 

Mr.  Pope  has  fomething  rtrj  flmtlar : 

Itol  bubbling  fountain*  to  the  thirfty  fwatn. 
Not  balm^  fleep  to  labourers  faint  with  pain, 
Notlbo^ers  to  larks,  or  funfiiine  to  the  bee. 
Are  half  fo  charming  as  thy  (ighc  to  me. 


IDYLLIUM    X. 

tHE  UBAPra^ 

TlISAaOUHENT.  * 

jifito  «d  Bat»«ia«  t««>  retpevi,  hate  «  ctniff ranee  as  they  are  at  work ;  Battns  'not  reaping  fo  faft  aa 
■foal,  Milo  aiks  him  the  reafon  of  ic:  be^ranklyconrclTes  it  was  owing  to  Idve ;  and,  at  the  requeH 
af  MBo,  flogs  a  foing  In  praife  oS  Ail  asi^efs  i  MIlo  aftertrards  repeau  the  poetical  maklms  of 
Ljticrlea. 


MI1L«  ANA  BATTVf, 

BaTTwa,  feme  evil  fare  affli^  yon  ibref 
tm  caaaoc  reap  as  yon  have  reapM.  before ; 
la  Wager  yoa  yo«r  (heaves  with  vigour  bind, 
Bai  ike  a  woonded  (beep,  lag  heavily  .behind* 
Jf  1^  yoB  fail  with  early  aieriuog*s  light, 
~~         lyoo  work  till  noon  or  fiow-pac'd  night  ? 
Bsttut, 
I  moiling  drudge  as  ha|^  as  ftone, 
Am  abfem  naiftrcis  did'ft  thoa  ne^er  bemoan  i 

ACto. 
Hot  l-^I  never  learnt  fair  maids  to  woo  i 
Ptaij  wbat  with  love  have  labouring  men  to  do  ? 

JSdfMi. 
V6i  lave  tkeo  never  interrupt  thy  fleep  ?  ix 

Afifo. 
lb,  Banna :  dogs  (bonkl  never  run  at  (heep. 

BaUMt, 
Bat  I  kave  lov'd  thefe  ten  long  days  and  nicro. 

MiU. 
Tea,  yov^re  a  wealthy  man,  and  I  am  poor. 

HcBce  an  things  ronnd  me  in  confnikm  lie. 

l«  iefl  me  who's  this  charmer  of  ynnr  eye? 

BgttMS, 

Old  Polybota's  niece,  the  gay,  the  yonngi 
Vbp  tM^efl-faofbe  at  Hypocoon's  foi^. 


SO 


TWn  tor  ymw  fins  yon  will  be  finely  fped ; 
lacb  Bight  a  grissk  graihopper  in  bed. 


Tct  tf»e  your  inTnlta,  cruel  and  unkind  I 
Umam^jM  knovr,  as  well  as  love,  is  blind. 

Mahnai  1  aeao'^Bot,  Battns,  as  yon  play 
ta  tha  fw«ct  ^pc^  md-iing  an  amoroni  lafi 


With  m«ric*s  charm*s  our  pleafing  toils  prolong  ; 
Your  miHreis  be  the  fubjedl  of  your  fon^ 

Ye  Buiips  fwcctly  let  the  numbers  flow. 
For  you  new  beauty  on  all  themes  beftow« 
Charinnig  Bombyce,  though  fome  call  you  thin, 
And  blame  the  tawny  colour  of  your  tikin  ;      39 
Yet  1  the  l^flre  of  your  beauty  own, 
And  deem  yqn  Uke  Hybl«an  honey  brown. 
The  letter  *d  hyacinth's  of  darkibme  hue« 
And  the  fweet  viplct  a  fable  blue  ; 
Yet  thefc  ^i  crowns  ambrofial  odours  ihed. 
And  grace  fair  garlands  that  adorn  the  head. 
JCids.  flowery  thyme,  gaunt  wolves  the  kidpurfuct 
The  crw  the  pLough.fhare,  and  I  follow  you. 
Were  I  as  rich  as  Croefus  was  of  old. 
Our  ftatues  foon  ihould  rife  of  pureft  gold,       44 
In  Cytherea*!  faci^ed  flirine  to  ftand. 
You  with  an  apple,  rofe,  and  lute  in  hand  | 
I  like  a  dancer  would  attra^  thL  fiffht. 
In  gaudy  fandali  gay,  and  habit  fight. 
Cbarmiiig  Bombyce,  you  my  numbers  greet ;     ■ 
.  How  lovely,  lair,  and  beautiful  your  feet  I 
Soft  is  your  Troice-^ut  1  no  words  can  find 
To  rcpre£;nt  the  moral  of  your  mind. 
MiU, 

How  fweetly,  fwain,  your  carols  yon  rehearfe  f 
How  aptly  fcan  the  meafure  of  your  verfe  ?      5* 
A  wit  fo  barren  with  a  beard  fo  long—* 
Attend  to  tuneful  Lytierfes*  fong. 

O  fruitful  Ceres,  blefs  with  corn  the  field  ; 
May  the  fall  ears  a  plenteous  harteft  yield  f  [fay; 

Bind,  reapers,  bind  your  iheaves,  left  ftrangeil 
"  Ah,  lazy  drones !  their  hire  is  thrown  away;" 

To  the  frefh  north  wind,  or  th^  zephyrs  rear 
Your  ihock^;  thofe  breezes  fill  the  fwelKng  car. 

Ye  threihers,  never  fleep  at  noon  of  day ; 
For  then  the  light  chaff  quickly  blows  away,    fi 

Reapers  ihould  rife  with  Urks  to  earn  their  htr% 
Kcft  in  the  heat|  and  when  they  rooft|  retire* 
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)rt6  ^AWKES 

How  htppy  it  tht  fortuxie  of  a  frog, 
He  wants  oo  moiABre  in  fats  watery  hog,  [mean ; 

Steward,  hqii    aU  the  pulfe;  fuch   piftching's 
•Toii*lI  wound  your  hand  by  TpUtting  of  a  bean. 


THEOCRITUI 

Thefe  fobgs  the  reapers  of  the  field  improve* 
But  your  fad  lay,  your  ftarreling  tale  of^love,  - 
Which  foon  will  bring  you  to  a  cmft  of  bread. 
Keep  for  your  mother,  at  ihe  yawat  in  bed.      7* 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  X. 


'  This  idyllium,  as  Dr.  Martyn  obfenret,  being  a 
dialogue  between  two  reapers,  it  generally  ex* 
duded  by  the  critict  from  the  number  of  the 
pallorals:  and  yet,  perhaps,  if  we  coofider  that  a 
herdfmao  may  very  naturally  defcribe  a  converfa- 
tion  between  two  of  his  country  neighbovrt,  who 
entertain  each  other  with  a  rural  &ng,  we  may 
foften  a  little  the  feverity  of  our  critical  temper, 
and  allow  even  this  to  be  called  a  paftoral. 

Ver.  4.  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  a  iickening  iheep, 
Cays,  jmr  xviU/ee  it. 

Eztremaque  feqni,  aut  medio  procumbere  campo 
Pafcentcnu  George  B,  3.  466. 

Ver.  1%. 
Ut  ctnis  a  corio  nunquam  abfterrebitur  unSo. 

Horace^  B,  %.  Sst.  5. 

Ver.  14.  The  original  is,  E»  mit  arrUtt  JuXw 
tym  y  tx*t  vV  mXif  a^«;,  inQead  uf  }iX«v,  Hoelzinus 
(See  his  notes  on  Apollonius,  B.  3;  ver.  5>oa.) 
reads  infXcy,  and  then  the  interpretation  will  be, 
**  You  drink  red  wine  out  of  a  hogfliead ;  but  1 
•  have  fcarccly  vinegar  enough.'* 

Ver.  18.  This  line  occurs  Idy ilium  6.  54. 

Ver.  ao.  Heinfius  obfervcs,tbat  the  graibopp^r, 
here  called  ftmvrtt^  is  the  fame  that  was  called 
yfttvt :  #i^#^df  y^avt  was  a  proverbial  exprefiien, 
and  equal  to  an$u  qua  in  wrginHaU  confinuit :  wuUt' 
fh9rafmmfta  efi  a  Jylvepri  ioeufia^  fuam  ^ttani  y^ttvf 
^n^ifnf  ««i  futvrtf.  Said.  Milo  therefore  humour- 
oufly  laughs  at  Battus  for  falling  in  love  with  an 
old  virgin. 

Ver.  33.  The  Greek  is,  Kai  nicf  ^s>m  ivri  mmi 
m  yf*ra  vtunths,  which  Virgil  has  literally  tranf- 
jated} 


>Quid  tnm  (i  fufcus  Amyntas  ? 


£t  nigre  vioUe  funt,  et  vaccinia  nigra.  Ed.  xo.  38. 
What  if  the  boy's  fmooth  fkin  be  brown  to  view, 
Park  it  the  hyacinth  and  violet's  hue.  IVartam. 
Virgil  likewife  has,  "  lafcriptl  qomma  regum 
flores."  EeL  3.  lo6. 

Ver.  37. 
Torva  laena  lupum  fequitur,  lupus  ipfe  eapellam : 
Florentem  cytifom  fequitur  lafciva  capella  : 
Te  Corydon,  6  Alezi.  EcU  %.  63. 

Ver.  30*  A  king  of  JLydia,whofe  riches  became 
•  proverb. 

Ver.  40. 
Nunc  te  m^rmoreum  pro  tempore  feclmus :  at  tu, 
8i  foetttra  gregem  fuppleveric,  aureus  efto. 

Bat  if  the  falling  lamb*  increafe  my  fold, 

Thj  marbJa  iUtiic  ihaU  be  twn'd  to  gold.  JXrydm. 


Ver.  46.  Thus  in  Solomon*«  Soog,  Clu  vil  x; 
we  read,  **  How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  (hoes!*' 
On  which  Mr.  Percy  obfertes,  **  Or  more  cza^y. 
Kvithiit  tby /atidaJs.**  The  Hebrew  women  were 
remarkably  nice  in  adorning  their  fandals,  and  in 
having  them  fit  neatly,  fo  as  to  difplay  thA  fine 
(hape  of  the  foat :  Fid.  CUrid.  CMtmemt,  Jadith't 
fandals  are  mentioned  along  with  the  bracelets 
and  other  ornaments  of  jewels,  with  which  ihe  fet 
off  her  beauty  when  (he  went  to  captivate  the 
heart  of  Holofernes,  chap.  x.  4.  And  it  is  ex* 
prefely  faid,  that  *•  her  fandals  rmvifli'd  hit  eyesi'* 
chap«  xvi.  9. 

Ver.  5i>  A  long  beard  waa  looked  on  u  a  mark 
of  wifdom :  fee  Hor.  Sat.  "3.  B.  ».  ver.  35.  "  S*- 
pientem  pafcere  barbam." 

Ver.  5  a.  Lytierfes  was  a  baftard  Ton  of  Midai, 
king  of  Phrygia;  the  poets  tell  us,  that  in  a  trial 
of  flcill  ip  muiic  between  Apollo  and  Pan,  Midas 
gave  fentcnce  in  favour  of  the  latter,  vrhereupon 
Apollo  elapt  a  pair  of  alTesear*  on  hh  haul.    On 
the  other  hand,  Conon,  in  hift.firft  narration  (apvd 
Phot.  Biblioch.)  tells  us.  that  Kfidaa  bad  a  great 
maeyfpies  difperibd  up  and  down  the  country,  by 
whofe  information  he  knew  whatever  his  fabjei^ 
did  or  filfid ;  thus  he  reigned  ia  peace  and  trao« 
quUlity  to  a  great  age,  none  daring  to   confpire 
againft  him.     His  knowing  by  this  means  what- 
ever hi9  fubjifdfcs  fpoke  of  him,  occafioned  the  lay* 
ing,  that  Midas  had  "  long  ears  ;**  and  as  afTes  are 
faid  to  be  endowed  with  the  fen(e  of  hearing  to  t 
degree  of  perfeAion  above  other  animala,  he  waft 
alfo  faid  to  have  affes  ears ;  thus  what  was  at  firft 
fpoken  In  a  metaphorical  fenfc,  afterwards  raa 
current  in  the  world  for  truth.     As  to  Lytierfcs^ 
he  reigned,  after  Midas^at  Celaeme,  the  chief  city 
of  Phrygia,  and  is  defcribed  as  a  rufticyUnfociable 
and  inhuman  tyrant :  of  ao  infatiable  appetite,  de* 
vouring,  in  one  day,  three  large  baiketa  of  bread, 
and  drinking  ten  gallons  of  wine.    He  took  great 
pleafure  in  agriculture ;  but,  as  a&8  of  cruelty« 
were  his  chief  delight,  he  ufed   to  oblige  fuch  aa 
happened  to  pafs  by  while  he  waa  reapiog,  to  joia 
with  him  in  the  work;  and  then,  cutting  off  their 
heads,  he  bound  up  their  bodiea  in  the  fheaveti 
For  thcfe,  and  fuih  like  croelttea,  he  was  put  t0 
death  by  Hercules,  and  his  body  thrown  into  th€ 
Mxander  :  however,  his  memory   was  cherifhed 
by  the  reapers  of  Phrygia,  and  an  hymn,   from 
him  called  Lytierfes,  fung  in  harvell  rime,  in  ho- 
nour of  their  fellow  labourer.     See  Univ.  Hift. 
vol.  4.  gvo.  page  459. 

Thi»anecdotc'is  taken  from  one  of  the  tragcdiei 
of  Socibius,  an  ancient  Syracufan  poet,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Voifius,  fiouriihcd  io  the  s66tii  OlfB^ 
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NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  X. 


tt 


|U»    At  ddt  pdTa^  is  fcarce,  I  (hall  take  the 
fterif  to  bj  it  l»efore  the  iearaed  reader,  exadly 
«  the  iHaftfians  Cafimbon  hat  eorre^d    and 
it,  together  with  « traaflation :  the  two 
inma's,  are  fuppofcd  to  be  fpoken 
Vy  a  diffERDt  perlbo  of  the  drama,  and  therefore 
oulted  in  the  tranflatioa* 
Ai#'  •  TAmsmt  wmr^tfy  a^x^cm  ^♦A*^ 
^*«J»  yV'TK,  ♦«"*$  *n  i^ifv  CPU, 
Bmvrt'  *^  mm  fin  ^mtn  wiAw'  «y«i'.'* 
Ovrnf  mum  mut  ^m^iF?\mTH  i*'*^- 

€ijtum  k^u  rn  fua  ^  u  ig^» 
Aumr999  Mnmgp  «-w»t<f  %tq  TtXo^i   ' 
-X*  mpurii  ftXAi  {ttr*f,  n  w«gs|uf, 

XoifV  «»»»  wfUTUn^m  *>^»  A^f* 

DA»»-  ^Awuf  v«^  'mem  *wf  ^m^UfUHt^' 
IntT  my§n  §^§^  Mttuef^fH  ^otuf 

Asff  avAmCf,  n^mxH  6^»hf  ^i^i. 

fiei«s^  dity  famM  in  former  ycart, 
Vhenr  tfiifas  reign 'd,  rcnownM  for  afles  ears  <: 
Thtk  biftard  Too,  that  like  a  motifter  fed, 
ftSf  devoor^d  ^  three  aflct  loads  of  bread ; 

•  Ad^tramjatim  'womUbe,'^  ihret  affes  of  brad;* 

^  it,  tie  ktrdtm  vohuh  '^bree  affa  carry;  agreeabU 

llt^  fmfggt  tm  Scummel^  ch.XTi.  -ver.  lo.  **  ^effe 

§tk^  afi  taJem  tvM  bread i^*  the  Mcbr^w  ir,  *^  be 

m^Mfiff  bnad."     See  FeOe't  Synej^/u. 


A  large  wine  caik,  which  ooce  s  day  he  drain'd. 
He  caU*d  two  gallons,  though  it  ten  cootain'd. 
Daily  he  labourM  in  the  com^lad  groaod, 
Reap'd  ten.  whole  acres,  and  in  bundles  boimd* 
If  chance  a  ftranger  in  his  fields  he  fp7*d» 
Abundant  wine  and  viands  he  fupply'd, 
Largely  to  drink,  and  fumptuoofly  to  feed. 
Nor  envied  he  the  .wretch  he  doomed  to  bleed. 
He  point*  to  meadows,  arrogant  and  vain. 
Of  richeft  pafturfe,  fields  of  golden  geain. 
Where  through  irrigiious  vales  Maander  vrindsj 
Then  lops  his  head,  and  in  the  iheaves  he  binds 
The  trembling  carcafe,  and  with  horrid  jeft 
Laughs  at  the  ralhneis  of  hb  murder'c^  gueft. 

Menander  mentions  this  fong  in  his  Carchedo* 
nium  :  A'UftmAjrut^v  mir*mftf»^wft  *'  Singing 
Lytierfes  foon  after  dinner.*' 

Heinfius  very  juftly  obferves,  that  this  Lytierfea 
j^  only  a  fetof  formulary  maxima,  or  old  AyingSa ' 
and  as  fudi  I  have  diftioguiihed  them  in  ^«ft<^>>«, 
as  they  are  in  the  Greek. 

Ver.  59.  Virgil  has  fomething  fimibr ; 

At  nibicunda  Cere'k  medeo  fucciditur  stdtM ; 
£t  medeo  toilas  aeila  terit  area  fruges. 

Gear,  A  X.  Z^y»  ' 

Bat  cut  the  golden  com  at  mid-day*s  heat,* 
And  the  pareh*d  grain  at  noon's  high  ardour  bear. 

IVarUm. 

'  The  ancients  did  not  thrdb  or  wianow  their 
corn  :  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  foon  as  it  was 
reaped,  they  laid  it  on  a  floor,  made  on  purpofe, 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  then  they  drove 
horfes  and  mules  round  about  it,  till  they  trod  all 
the  grain  out. 

Beifim. 

Ver.  66.    A  fordid  mifer  ufed  fbrmerif  to  be 
called  M^MT^irv,  that  is,  a  ••  bean-fplitter. 


IDYLLIUM  XI. 

CYCLOPS. 

TBB  AKGVlfXNT. 

bn  is  the  iaft  of  thofe  Idylliums  that  are  generally  ailowtd  to  be  true  paftorlls,  and  is  very  beautifiiL 
The  poet  sddreflea  htmfdf  to  Nicas,  ar  phyfician  of  Miletus,  and  obferves,  there  is  no  cure  for  love 
Mt  the  Mofc«  he  then  gives  an  accottni  of  Polyphcmuu's  paffion  for  Oalatea,  a  fea-nymph,  the 
dnghur  uf  Nerens  and  Doris:  he  defcribes  him  fitting  upon  a  rock  that  ovedooked  the  ocean 
aid  fnoihuig  his  paffion  with  the  charms  of  poetry.  .   ' 

*•  oeaedy  the  power  of  love  fubdues  ;  Thh  well  you  know,  who  firft  in  phyfic  fliine, 

gmndirini., deareft  Nicias,  but  the  mufe ;  j  And  are  the  lov'd  famiUar  of  the  nine, 

^1^^IKtien^f6tMk%v9ioBKhr^vtk\fi^  \      Thus  the  fam'd   Cyclops,   Polypbcme,  ^eh 

■tt  iveet  eonplMcim*— -hoc  jioir  hard  to  I  young, 

Ml  i  Calm'dhii  food  pafliga  with  the  power  of  foog; 
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When  bloofnlng  ^ari  unbtbM  the  foft^lefire, 
And  Gaktea  kkdled  smorous  fire  i  xo 

He  gmve  no  wreaths  of  rofes  to  the  &ir, 
Mor  apple«j  nor  fwect  parflby  forher  hair  : 
JL«ovc  did  the  tenor  *oS  his  mindcentrsttl,    - 
And  cook  the  wb^le  |>off«{ifion  of  bisibuL 
His-AocliBuntended'oft  refu»M  to  feed, 
And,  for.  vhe 'fold,  forfook  the  •graiTy  mead ; 
'While  on  bhefed^'fiiore  he  lay  retiin^d** 
And  Tooth-d  with  (bng  th^-angaifh  of  hif  mind. 
From  thorn  to  night  4ie  pin -d  j  for  lonre'4  keen  dart 
Had  piercM  the-Beofp  tecefTesof  his  heart : 
Yet,  yet  a-£ure-lie'fo(iadw;f(ir  on  «  fteep, 
Rough-pointed  rock,  that  oTerlookM  the  deep, 
And -with  hsown  (horror  *higb  tiapendiog  haig^ 
The  jpant  tnonfterfnt^  and  thus  he  fui^ : 
**  Fair  nymph,  why  will  you  thus  mQr  paflion 
flight: 
&ifterthBn  iambs  q^oft^fisem,  tbun  <curd8  moro  white. 
Wanton Jiacalsvcv  befdre  the  udderM'ldne> 
Harlb  as  the  unripe  fraitage  of  the  viae. 
You  come  when  pleailng  fle^p  has  clos'd  mine  eye. 
And  like  arvlfion  wa<h  my  fiumberaiiy,  50 

Swift  as  before  the  wolf  the  lambkin  bounds. 
Panting  and  trembling,  o'^er  the  ftirrowM  groimdk. 
Then  firft  I  loY*d,  and  thence  f  dateirty  flamei 
When  here  to  gtlther  hyacinths  you  came  : 
My  mother  brought  you— 'twas  a  fatal  day; 
And  I,  ahtt '.  unwary  led  tihe  way  : 
E'er  "Cnce  my  tortur'^d  mind  has  known^'oo  reft; 
Peace  ia  become  a  (Iranger  to  my  bread  : 
Yet  you  nor  pity,  nor  relieve  my  pain-— 
Yes,  yea,  I  imo'wthe  cau&  iof  your  ^difidani*;      40 
B«r,  ftretchM  fsom  ear  to  car  with  ihagged  gra£e. 
My  liBgle  brow  mdds  jiorror  to  my  iiace  i 
My  iingle  «ye  enormous  Hds  eoclole, 
AAd«o*cr  nyiblohber'd'Ups  pKojeAa  my  nofc. 
Yet  homely  as  I  am,  large  flocks  I  keqi« 
Aaddvain^the  udders  of  a  thoufand  fheep ;      [fill, 
My  pails  with  milk,  my  fbeWes  with  cheefe  they 
Ib  fummer  fco^hitig,  and-  in  'wiotcr  chiU. 
The  vocal  pipe  I  tune  with  jpleafing  glee;« 
Ko  other  Cyclops  can  compare  with  me  :  5« 

Your  charms  I  fing,  fweet  apple  of  delight ! 
Klyfrtf  and  you  1"'fiitig  the  ttrc  long  "night. 
For  you  ten  fawns,  with  collars  deck*d  1  feed, 
And  four  young  bears  for  your  divcrfiac  breed  : 
Come,  live  with  me; all  thefe  you  may  command, 
And  change  your  azure  ocean  for  the  land  : 
More  pleafing  flumbcrs  will  my  cave  beftov, 
There  fpiry  cyprefs.and  green  laurels  grow ; 


There  round  .my  irks  the  fable  i\j  twine^ 
And  grapes  aaiweet  as  honey  loada  my  vines ;  >6o 
From  gn>vo«oro«n*d  liEtna,  rqb'd  in.jpureft  fiaovr, 
Cool  fpringssvU  ne^ar  to  .the  iwaios  below. 
Say,  who  would  quit.'fuch  peacefiil  iceoes  aa  theft 
Forbluftcring  billows  and'ttfiqpeilupusfeas^ 
Though  my  rough  form's  no  objedfc  of  dcfitc. 
My  oaks  fupply  me  with  abundant  fire; 
My  hearth  unceating  blazes— though' I  Twear 
!By  this  one  eye,  to-tne^for  ever  dear. 
Well  might  th«t  Afto^to  w«*iii  ny  bttsft  fuffice, 
That  kindled  at>^he.li^htaiog  of  ^r our  flyes.        -^ 
'Had  I,  like  fi{)i^  with  fins  and  gills  been  made, 
Then  might  [  in  your  element  have  playM, 
With  cafe  have^iv^d  beneath  your  azure  tide. 
And  kifsM  y otir  faandthough  yon  yoorlips  denyM 
Brought  ]ilie8-^h>,'or  pofpfes^ned^that  gfUfr 
In  fummer*a  foliliceior  in  wlntior's  •foow ; 
Thefe  flowers  I  cnuld.not  both  together  bear 
That  bloom*d  in  different  feafons  of  the  year. 
Well,  Vm  refoVd.fair  nymph, '1*11  leaaixo  dirCf 
If  e'er  a  fsrilor  st'thh  po.-t  wiS  ve,  ti 

Then  fliall  I  futely  by  )Bxp«ri«nce  kno^       j 
What  pleafttBcs  charm  ^V4ii>the  depths  below* 
Emerge,  O  Galatea !  from  the  Cea, 
And  here  for^t  your  native  home  like  me* 
O  would  you  Iced  my  flock  and  milk  my  ewes. 
And  e*er  you  prefs  iny  chejcfethe  runnet  fliarpi 

fufc!— 
My  mother  is  any  oidy  foe  T  fiear? 
She  never  whifpersfoft  thmgs  in  your  car. 
Although  (he  knows  my  grief,  and  every  day 
Sees  how  I  lang4uih,  fine,  und  -wafie  away.       1 
I,  to  alarm  hen;,  will.aloudcozi^Iain, 
And  more  diforders  than  I  fufier  fe^. 
Say  mv  head  aches,  fliaj^  paii^s-my  limbs  op|;n 
That  me  may  feel  and  pity. my  diurefs. 
Ah  Cyclops,  Cyckps,  wbcre's^our  teaCan  fled' 
If  with  the  leafy  ^ray  your  lambs  you  fed. 
Or  ev*n  wove  baflcets,  you  would  feem  more  wi 
Milk  the  &r&.  cow«purfue  not.herthat  flica  : 
You'll foonjiince-Galatea  proves  unkind^ 
A  fweeter,  fairer  Galatea  find.  ] 

Me  gamcfome  girls  to  fport  and  toy  invite. 
And  meet  my  kindcompiiance  mnk  doligbc  t 
Sure  1  may  draw  this  fair  conclufion  hence, 
Heee  I'm^a  man  of  no  fmall  confeqnence. 

Thus  Cyclops  learuM  love's  torment  to  ends 
And  caim*d  that  paflion  which  he  could  not  cui 
More  fweetly  far  with  fong  he  footh'd  his  he^ 
Than  if  his  gold  had  brib'd  the  dodor's  art.     - 


NOTES  ON  LDYLLIUM  XL 


Ver.  t.  Ovid  makes  At>oIlo  eipreis  the  fame 
fentiment  as  he  is  purfuing  Daphne; 
Hei  inifai,t)Qod  ntilfis  Amor  eft  medicafailis  herbis  1 
Nee  profunt  do^nino,  qax  profunt  ommbut,  artes ! 
Mttum,  B.  I.  523. 
To  cure  the  pains  of  love  no  plant  ar^Hs ; 
And  hii  own  phyfic  the  phyfician  fatlt;      Dryden, 


Ver.^ii.  The  Greek  fi,1fj*<rp  If  «r/  e^«f,  ■ 
Xm(,  v?i  xtztfuf ;  which  Heinfius  has  very  proj 
corrcded,  and  readsl»f  .mxm<#,  nor  with  paor: 
wreaths;  and  obferves,  that  our  author  ia  je^ 
more^.'entertainmg  than  when  he  allodcs  to  1 
old  proverb,  as  in  this  phioe  he  does :  yonr  c 
mon  lovers,  fuch  as  were  not  quite  ftar k  &« 
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NOTES  ON  ID 

•^laj,  a?vJ.  n-kf  ^^travagantljr  profufe  ia  fhrir  prc- 
ftnts  :  J  ihtir  niittrcHe^,  were  faid,  i««v  iiO.':i;^  xxl 
^i*{^to  love  wi:h  a<^ple4  ami  rofc*;  or.  a«  others 
ilrm.jaOwf  X94  re^xKi;,  with  apples  and  garlamls 
wh::h  were  generally  compofcd  of  ipfcd  and  parf- 
Icy.  See  liyHiuxa  3.  ▼cr.  .,5. 

VI.«Tc  rofc-buds  mingled  with  the  iry  wreath, 
Aci  fngrant  parflcy  fwecteft  odours  breath. 

Ver.  II.  BJon  imitates  this  paffagc,  fee  his  7th 
WyJ,  Tcr  J. 

Soci  £«  the  Cyclops,  on  a  rock  rf  cHnM,  "J 

5nfl^  to  the  fea  nymph  to  conipofc  his  mind,  J- 
And  fent  it  in  the  whifpcrs  of  the  wiod.    F.  F.  3 

Thii  fable  -if  Polyphemas  and  Galatea  has  fiir- 
Sfftcd  matter  for  fcvcral  poet«,  particularly  Ovjd, 
v,'bQ,tBthe  13th  book  of  the  Metamorphofes,  fa. 
Wt  '^  6th,  has  borrowed  very  freely  from  I'h<o-. 
erlni.  ^el:D^ydcu*s  elegant traunacioa  uf  that  fable. 

Ver.  15. 
Kenae  Galatea,  thymo  mihi  dulcior  Hyblx, 
CioJiiior  cycnis*  hedcra for/ooii^r  alba.  Ed,  7.  37. 
0  Galatea'  nymph  than  fwan^  more  bn|Thf, 
M.^f«cet  than  thyme,  more  fair  than  ivy  white. 

IVarivn, 

Are  iLot  oar  author *s  images  far  more  natural. 
ud  coofequcbtly  zuore  ad:kpic-d  to  paHoral  thaa 

Ver.  17.  Orid  Hm, 
dgiieadidior  vitro  ;  ren«ro  lafcivior  hcedo. 
Bn?*?^Tihan  gUfs  fccms  but  a  puerile  fcntimcnt. 
.     Ttr.  ii. 

Qooj  ni,  cerrn^  titi  valljs  in  altera 
Xifun:  pu/fe  lupuni  j^raniinia  imnicmor, 
SttUi'aii  fa^ies  mollis  anhelitu.    Htr,  B.  I.  Ode  l^, 
Wioie  rage  thou  fly*ft,  withurembling  fear, 
A<  froni  the  wolf  the  timorous  deer.  F.  F, 

—  Quam  tu  fugi$>  ut  pavet  acrc§  Acrna  lupcw. 

Jhid.  n.  5.  Ode  I  a. 
Ver.  34. 
Srtbsi  iu  noflris  parvam  te  rcfctda  mala, 
^Ibz  ego  vefkcr  eram)  vidi  cum  matie  legentcm. 

£d.  8. 
Ver,  41. 
0£|[no  conjunda  viro  !  dom  defp'rix  omneji, 
Anqae  tihi  eft  odio  mea  fiftala,  dumque  capellz, 
ISrfmgmqne  foperdlium,  prolixaque  barba. 

Ed.  8.  3a. 
^  Ku  not  Virgil's  wonderful  judjrment  once  more^ 
^dJr-ced  him  ?  Hirfuium  fupercilium ^  the  ibagg^ 
cyeVr&w,  beio(|r  mentioned  only  a9  a  iingle  one, 
^giit  fyit  a  Cyclopt  with  great  propriety  ;  it  is 
Ci2e^d  a  tranflarion  of  rheocritu>*s  X««-(4  op^vt  fua 
p»»*ft\  but  can  this  horrid  eyebrow^  with  any  ac- 
caracy,  come  into  the  dcfcriptiob  of  an  Italian 
fi^pcerd? 
Ver.  43.  Uoiun  efl  in  mcdii  lumen  mihi  frnnt^. 

Ovid,  Aletam, 
Ver.  45. 
MiSe  mex  Sicolis  erant  in  montibui  agnx ; 
^M,  jBihi  non  xftate  novum,  non  frigore  dcfi^. 

EcL  %,  ax. 


YLLIUM  XL 


"J. 


Ver.  47.  M.irtyn  thinks  tbis  fj^H^  or,  as  In  Vir* 
pit.  ••  prcffi  ci)pia  ladis."  nuans  curd,  from  wl  i.  h 
the  milk  ban  hern  fqueezfd  fur  in  order  to  make 
chccfe."  We  find  in  the  third  Geoi^ic,  ver.  4Q0, 
that  the  (he  herd*  uf^d  to  carry  th**  curd,'  as  (ooiv 
as  it  was  prtHcJ,  into  'he  town  ;  or  clfe  f lU  It.  anct 
fo  lay  it  by  for  chccfe  againft  winter,  "  Quod  fur- 
"  grnte  die,"  &c. 

Ver.  33.  The  Grtck  U  t«iM«  nS^xm  "rtar  a^irt 
{^o^AtSy  eleven  younjj  hinrls,  and  all  of  them  preg- 
nant ;  which,  certainly,  as  C  if  lubon  obfervi  s,  can- 
nm  be  prt.bible,  viz.  that  young  huid«  ihould  be 
pregnant  th*  re  is  an  old  Roman  edition  of  rheo-> 
critus,  which  r-luciducs  rhiJ»  jaflage,  for  it  reads, 
'Teifcif  fiAvv^^ff.  all  bearing  collate:  and  nothinf^ 
19  more  nianit'ett,  than  that  the  umientK.  as  well 
as  moderns  wore  f<»:jd  <  f  ornamenting  ihofc  ani- 
mah  which  they  brougjit  up  t«unc  with  fucii  I'urc^ 
of  .•pj^cna;<;ie^. 

Vc-r.  J4.  Ovid  imitafts  rhcocrltus, 
Invcnl  geininofc,  qui  tecum  ludcre  poflunt, 
Villoix  catulos  in  funimio  montibus  urfa.*. 

Thcfc  boars  arc  highly  in  chara<Slrr,  atid  well 
adapted  prefcnts  from  Polyphemus  to  his  miftrcfa. 

vtT.  55-      "  :       ■ 

Hue  adcs,  O  Cahtca  I  ijnis  eft  nam  !udus  in  liduj  ^ 
Hic  ver  pprpureum,  varies  hie  flumina  circum 
Pundit  humus  floret     hjc  Candida  popului*  antro 
Immintr,  &  Icntrc  texunt  umHracuL  vi'e?. 
Hue  adcs :  infani  feriant  fine  Httora  flu(au8. 

Ed.  9.  3j|. 
O  lovely  Galatea  !  hitHer  haftc  I 
For  what  drlight  affo  ds  thr  watt-ry  waftc  ? 
Here  purple  fpring  hrr  gifts  profnfely  p/.ur*, 
And  paints  the  river-banks  with  !>almy  flowers; 
Here,  o'er  the  grotto,  the  pale  poplar  weaves 
With  bluOiing  vines  a  can'>py  of  leaves; 
Then  quit  the  fcas  !  apinft  the  founding  flior^ 
Let  the  vcxt  ocean's  billows  idly  roar.         f^artcn, 

Ver.  69.  1  here  follow  the  interpretation  of 
Hcinfius. 

,    Ver.  75.  : 

Tibi  lilia  plenis 

Eccc  f«runt  nymphas  calathls  :  tibi  Candida  Nou 
Pdllcutcs  vitlas,  ^  funima  papavera  carpeot. 

Ed.  %.  AS. 
Ver.  85.  . 

O  tantum  libeat  mecum  tibi  fordida  rura, 
Atque  humiles  habitare  cafaa,  &  figere  ccryon, 
Hadorumquc  gregtni  viridi  (»n»pcUcr«  hibifco ! 

Id.  %.  a8. 
O  that  you  lovM  the  fi?l Js  and  fhady  grots. 
To  dwell  with  me  in  bcfwer^  ami  lowty  cot*. 
To  drive  the  kids  to  folJ  !  &c.  fyarton^ 

^yir.-^S'     ■'    ' 

Ah,  Cory  Jon,  Corydon,  qu«  tc  dementia  cejiir  ? 

What  phrfcnzy,  Corydon,  iniadet  thy  breaft  i 

Ver.  98.  Thua  Ovid, 
Melius  fequerere  volcntcm  ' 

Opt»ntcniq':c  eadem,  parilitjuc  cuptninc  capfanff 

Mft.  IS,  14.  %%; 
H 
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Wlien  maids  are  coy,  have  manlier  arts  in  view ; 
Leave  tJhofc  that  fly,  but  thofe  that  like  piirfDc. 

Garth, 

Vcr.  i*o. 
loTenies  alium,  (i  te  hie  faftidit,  Alezim.  £tL  i.  73. 

Theocritus  here  greatly  excels  his  imitator ;  for 


to  wave  the  fuperiority  he  holds  In  his  appli* 
cation  to  one  of  the  fair  fex,  there  feems  to  be 
great  confolation  hnplied  in  the  alTurance  that  he 
fliall  find  trptt  MM  ««XXiM  xttXXm*/*  perhaps  a  fair, 
er  mtftrefs;"  in  Virgil  is  implied  defperacion,/  rf 
hie  Jafiidit* 


IDYLUUM  XII. 


A  I  T  £  S. 


TBB  AEGUMINT. 

tnu  piece  is  in  the  Ionic  dialedl,  and  foppofed  not  to  have  been  written  by  Theocritus.  The  word 
Aites  is  vartoufly  interpreted,  being  taken  for  a  pcrfin  beloved^  a  emnpanion^  a  'man  rf  prehlty^  a  cobaU* 
tanSt  and  fdlo%u-€iti»em :  fee  the  argument.  The  amorofo  addre({cs  his  friend,  and  wifhcs  an  union 
of  their  foula,  a  perpetual  friendlhip,  and  that,  after  death,  pofterity  may  celebrate  rhc  afTeAioo  snd 
harmony  that  fubfifted  between  them.  He  then  praife«  the  Meffarenfiaos  for  the  divine  koooors 
they  paid  to  Diocles,  who  loft  his  life  in  th^  defence  of  his  friend. 


Sat^  are  yon  come  ?  but  firfl  three  days  are  told  : 
Pear  friend,  true  lovers  in  one  day  grow  old. 
As  vernal  gales  exceed  the  wint*ry  blaft, 
As  plunu  by  fweetcr  apples  are  furpaft  ; 
As  in  the  woolly  fleece  the  tender  lambs 
Produce  not  half  the  tribute  of  their  dams ; 
A*  blooming  maidens  raife  more  pleaflng  flames 
Than  dull,  indifferenr,  thrice  married  damei ; 
As  fawns  outlcap  young  caWes;  as  Philomel 
I>oef  all  her  rivals  in  the  grove  excel ;  XO 

60  me  your  prefence  cheers;  eager  I  run, 
As  fwains  feek  umbrage  from  the  burning  fun. 
O  may  we  ftill  to  nobler  love  afpire, 
And  every  day  improve  the  concord  higher ! 
JSo  ihall  we  reap  renown  from  loving  well, 
And  future  poets  thus  our  (lory  tell  1 

*  Two  youths  late  liv*d  in  friendfliip's  chain  com- 

'  bin*d, 

*  One  was  benevolent,  the  other  kind ; 

<  Such  as  once  flourifli*d  in  the  days  of  old, 

*  Satumian  days,  and  ftampt  the  age  with  gold.* 
O  grant  this  privilege,  almighty  Jove !  %1 
That  we,  exempt  from  age  and  woe,  may  rove 
In  the  bled  regions  of  eternal  day  ; 

And  when  fix  thoufand  years  have  roU'd  away. 
Some  welcome  fliade  may  this  glad  mefiage  bear, 
£v'n  in  Elyfium  would  fuch  tiaingt  cbecr; 


'  Your  friendfhip  and  your  love  by  every  tongue 
*  Are  prai«*d  and  honour*d— chiefly  by  the  young.' 
But  this  I  leave  to  Jove^s  all-ruling  care ; 
If  right  heUl  grant,  if  wrong  rejeS  n^y  prayer.  30 
Meantime  my  fong  ihall  celebrate  your  praHe, 
Nor  fliall  the  hoikzH  truth  a  blifter  raiie  :      [part^ 
And  though  keen  farcafms  your  fliarp  words  im« 
I  find  them  not  the  language  of  your  heart ; 
Yon  give  me  pleafure  double  to  my  pain. 
And  thus  my  lofs  is  recompens'd  with  gain. 

Ye  Megarenfians,  fam*d  for  well  timM  oan^ 
May  blifs  attend  you  Aill  on  Attic  fhores ! 
To  ftrangers  kind,  your  deeds  themfelvet  com* 

mend. 
To  Diodes  the  lover  and  the  fricD4 :  4^ 

For  at  his  tomb  each  fpring  the  boys  conteft 
In  amorous  battles  who  (iicceeds  the  beft  ; 
And  he  who  mafler  of  the  field  is  found. 
Returns  with  honorary  garlands  crown'd. 
Bleft  who  decides  the  merits  of  the  day ! 
Blefl,  next  to  him,  who  hears  the  prixe  away ! 
Sure  he  muft  make  to  Ganymede  his  vow. 
That  he  fweet  lips  of  magio  vrauld  beftow. 
With  fuch  refiftlefs  charms  and  virtues  fraught, 
As  that  fam'd  flone  from  L.ydia*s  confines  brought, 
By  whofe  bare  touch  an  artifl  can  explore         il 
The  bafer  metal  from  the  purer  ore. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XII. 


Vtx,  t. 

*-L.ongo  poft  ttmpoce  vtnit.  JEr/.  I*  3«b 

Ver.  3 
Lenta  falix  quantum  pallenti  cedit  olivae, 
Puoiceis  humilis  quantum  ialiunca  rofetis : 
Jndicio  noftro  untum  tibi  cedit  Amyntas. 


Ver.  4«  B^^tAos  it  a  fort  of  large  indilTefcpi 

plum. 

Ver.  XX.  Horace  hat  fomething  fimilar  t 
-Vultus  nbi  tuus 


Afiulfit  popolo,  gratior  it  die^i 
£(  folet  nellM  nitcnu 


^.4-OrfrX 
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$Ot  10  thy  lircfence,  fmoortier  ran 

The  bcmn,  aod  brighter  fliines  the  fao.  Duncmbe. 


Ver.  17. 
HU  amor  unai  erat. 


J£».  9.  182. 


Vcr.  so.  Th€  Oreck  ij,  x^vguu  mJ^i,-,  which 
Hcin6as  takes  to  mean  fomething  aaiiable  aud 
ddjglirf«l;  thus  Horice, 


Qu  BBBC  te  froicnr  credulus  aurea  : 

Qoi  femper  vacaam,  reniper  amabilem 

Sperat.  Ji,  1.  Oi*  5 

Awrtmm  H  amabUem  he  looks  apon  as  fyoony- 
PMw :  The  Wrecks  have  ;^^yni  xp^ini,  and  Vir- 
gil, raw  tfvfftr,  ^ 
Aureabhaac  vitam  in  ter r is  Saturn  ds  agebat. 

Gecrg.  B,  »:  538. 

Ver.  29.  «yt^,  thus  in  the  OdyfTey,  B.  5.  Ca- 
ijflbiafioruiyires. 


•115 

She  promisM  (vainly  promis'd)  to  bellow 
Immortal  liie,  exempt  from  age  and  woe.      Po[>e* 

Ver.  14.  The  Greek  is,  ytmus  ^inz^riv^tf,  two 
hundred  ages  :  an  age,  according  to  the  common 
compntation,  is  thirty  years ;  thus  Mr.  Pope  un- 
derflands  the  word  yinm  in  the  firft  book  of  the 
Ih'ad,  (peaking  of  the  ao;e  of  Neftor, 

T\^o  generations  now  had  paf<i*d  away. 
Wife  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  fway. 

Ver.  3«.  See  Idyl.  9.  ver.  48.  and  the  note. 

Ver.  40.  At  Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia,  between 
Athens  and  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  was  an^-an- 
nual  fellival  held  in  the  fpring,  in  nsemory  of 
the  Athenisln  hero  Diocics^  who  died  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  certain  youth  whom  he  loved  :  whence 
there  was  a  contention  at  his  tomb>  wherein  a  gar« 
land  was  given  to  the  youth  who  gave  the  fweet- 
ell  kifs.  J*ctters  Areb,  cb,  OO. 


IDYLLIUM   XIIL 


H  Y  L  A  S. 


TBI  ARGOMEKT. 

tt  ^  (tn^tfrity  of  critics  will  noi  attow  this  piece  the  title  of  1  paftoral,  yet  at  the  adiotis  of  gods  and 
ba«es  ii(«d  to  be  fung  by  the  ancient  herdfmen,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  our  author  intended 
ii  ssfttch.  It  contains  a  relation  of  the  rape  of  Hylas  by  the  nym]5h9,  when  he  went  to  fetch  water 
iir  Hercules,  and  the  wandering  of  that  hero,  and  his  eitreme  grief  for  the  lofs  of  him. 


L«VB,  gentle  Hicfas,  of  celeftial  kind^ 

For  nt  alone,  fure  never  was  defigoM ;' 

Mar  do  ch^  charms  of  beauty  only  fway 

Our  mortal  breafts,  the  beings  of  a  day : 

Aai^liscryoo*s  fon  was  taught  his  power  to  feeli 

Tbo«|;fa  annM  with  iron  bread  and  heart  of  fleel, 

Vho  flew  the  Hon  fell,  Iov*d  Hylas  fair, 

Toung  Hybs  graceful  with  his  curling  hair. 

And,  as  a  Ton  by  fome  wife  parent  taught. 

The  love  of  virtue  in  his  bread  he  wrought,      io 

Bf  precept,  and  example  was  his  guide, 

A  £aathfat  friend,  for  ever  at  his  fide  : 

Whether  the  morn  return*d  from  Jove's  high  hall 

Ob  ibow.whate  fieeds,  or  noontide  mark*d  the 

wall. 
Or  Bighc  the  plaintive  chickens  wam*d  to  refti 
Wben  careful  mothers  brood,  and  flutter  o'er  the 

neft: 
"nut,  fttlfy  forra*d  and  finifliM  terhis  plan, 
Tkmc  ioon  might  lead  him  to  a  |jerfei5l  man. 
lat  when  bold  Jafoo,  with  the  fons  of  Greece, 
SttTd  the  faJe  feas  ro  gain  the  golden  fleece,      40 
Tile  valiant  chiefs  from  every  city  came, 
XcaownM  for  virtue,  or  heroic  fi^me. 
With  tbeie  afTcmbled  for  the  bod^s  relief, 
Akmcna's  ion,  the  toil  enduring  chief, 
Fm  Argn  bore  hinfcfofs  the  yielding  tide 
Wkh  lua  lor'd  friend,  young  Hylas,  at  his  fide  ; 
Bccveen  Cyane'a  rocky  iflc«  (he  pad« 
IfDw  (afel/  fix'd  00  fixin  foundations  faid, 


Thence  as  an  eagle  fwift  With  profperous  gales 
She  flew,  and  in  deep  Phafis  furl'd  her  fails.     30 

When  fird  the  pleafing  Pleiados  appear. 
And  grafs-grecn  meads  pronouoc*d  the  fumnyr 

near. 
Of  chiefs  a  valiant  band,  the  flower  of  Greece, 
Had  plannM  the  emprifc  of  the  golden  fleece. 
In  Argo  lodg*d  they  fpread  their  fwelling.  fails. 
And  foon  pafs'd  Hr llcfpont  with  fouthern  gales. 
And  fmobth  Propontis,  where  the  land  appears 
Tum*d  in  draight  furrows  by  Cyanean  deers. 
With  eve  th^y  land;  fome   on  the  greenfward 

fpread 
Their  hady  meal;  fome  raife  the  fpacious  bed  40 
With  plants  and  flirubsthat  in  the  meadows  grow. 
Sweet-flowering  rufiics,  and  cyperus  low. 
In  brazen  vafe  fair  Hylas  went  to  bring 
'Prefil  fountain-water  from  the  crydal  fpring. 
For  Hercules,  and  Telamon  his  gueft ; 
One  board  they  fpread,  aflociates  at  the  fead  s 
Fad  by,  in  lowly  dale,  a  well  he  fouod 
Befet  with  phrtits^  and  various  herbage  roimd. 
Cerulean  celandioe,  bright  maideo-bMr, 
And  patfley  green,  and  bindweed  flourifli'd  there.' 
Deep  in  the  flood  the  dance  fair  Naiads  led,      5! 
Aod  kept  ftri<&  vigils  to  the  rudic'sxlread, 
Eunica,  Malis  fanxiM  the  fedive  ring. 
And  fair  Nychea,  blooming  a»  the  fpring : 
When  to  the  dream  the  haptefs  youth  apply'd* 
His  vafe  capacious  Co  receive  the  tide. 
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The  Naiads  LhW  Ms  hand  v/ith  frantic  jcy, 
All  were  cnamour'd  cf  the  Grecian  boy  : 
He  fell,  he  funk  :  as  from  th*  ethereal  plain 
A  flaminjr  ftar  falls  headlong  on  the  main;         Co 
The  boatfwain  crys  aloud,  *  Unfurl  your  fails, 
*   And  fpread  the  canvaf-  to  the  rifinjr  gales.* 
In  vain  the  Naiads  footh'd  the  wcepinj;  boy,    • 
And  ftrove  to  lull  him  in  their  laps  to  joy. 
But  care  and  grief  had  mark'd  Alcidcs*  brow. 
Fierce  as  a  Scythian  chief  he  jjrafp'd  his  bow. 
And  his  rouph  club,  which  well  he  could  command, 
The  pride  and  terror  of  his  red  right  hand  : 
On  Hylas  thrice  he  cali'd  with  voice  pr(;f'jund, 
Thrice  Hyla*  heard  the  unavailing  fnund  ;  70 

From  the  deep  well  Toft  murmurs  touch'd  his  tar. 
The  found  fctrnM  diflant,  though  the  voice  wab 

near. 
As  when  the  hurgry  lion  hears  a  fawn 
Dillrcfsful  bleat  on  fume  far  diftant  lawr>, 


HE  OCR  IT  US. 

liercc  from  his  covert  bolts  the  favagc  bcaft, 

And  fpicds  to  riot  on  the  reai^y  feaO. 

Thu?,  anxious  for  the  boy,  Alcides  takea 

Hi>  weary  way  through  woods  and  pathlefs brakes; 

Ah  wrMched  thty  that  pine  away  for  love  ! 

O'er  hills  h:;  rang'd  and  many  a  devious  grove.  80 

rh'e  b.  Id  adventurer'-  blam'd  the  hero's  flay, 

VVI.ilc*  lon<j  equipt  the  ready  vcfTcl  lay; 

Wuh  anxious  hearts  they 'f[  read   their  fails  by 

n.Lrhc, 
And  wifii'd  his  prefcnce  with  the  morning  light; 
But  he  with  fraiiric  fpecd  regardlcfs  ftray'd, 
Love  pitrc'd  his  heart,  and  all  the  hero  fway'd.  ' 
Thus  Hylas,  honotir'd  with  Alcides'  love, 
I<5  numbcr'd  witli  the  c^-irle'*  above, 
Wliilf  to  Ap;p'iifrycn''.  f  n  the  heroes  give 
This  (han;cful  term,  *   The  Argo*s  fugitive  :* 
But  ff>nn  on  foot  the  chief  to  Colchos  came, 
With  deeds  heroic  to  redeem  his  fame. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XUI. 


Theocritus  addrtfTcs  this  Idyllium,  as  he  did 
the  eleventh,  to  his  friend  Nicias,  a  Milcfjan  phy- 
fician. 

Vcr.  I. 
Omne  adeo  genus  in  ten  is  hominum,  &c. 

Gi-r^r^.  3.  242. 

Thus  man  and  bead,  the  tenants  of  tht  flood, 
*l'he  herds  that  graze  the  plain,  the  feathery  brood, 
Rufli  into  love,  and  feel  the  genial  flame, 
•  For  love  is  lord  of  all,  and  is  in  ail  the  fame.* 

Ver.  6.  Thus  Horace,  "  fili  robur  ct  xs  triplex 
Circa  pecflus  erat."  B    1.6   3. 

And  Mofchus,  in  his  poem  intituled  Megr.ra, 
fpeaking  of  Hercules, 

•^ —His  heart,  like  iron  or  a  rock, 

Unmov'd,  and  ftill  fupcrior  to  the  fliock. 

Vcr.  7.  Hylas  was  the  fon  of  Fheodamus,  whrm 
Hercules  flew,  becaufc  he  denied  him  a  fupply  cf 
provilion.  * 

Vc.  9. 

• Infucvit  pater  optlmus  hoc  mr,  S^c. 

Hor.  B.  I.  ^al.  4. 

Ver.  14.  The  Greek  is  Xiyxz-r^rof  Dr.  Spencc 
very  juftly  obfcrvcs  that  the  poets  are  veryincon. 
fiflent  in  thtir  defcriptions  of  Aurora,  particularly 
in  tte  colour  of  her  horfes;  here  they  are  wA/Vr, 
whereas  Virgil  rcprcfents  them  to/'^eolau  red,  "  ro/eh 
Aurora  quadrigis."  iEn'.  6.  53  u  and  B.  7.  26. 
•*  Aurora  in  rojM  folgcbat  lutea  bigis."  The  brft 
critics  have  ever  thought,  that  cor.fiflcncy  is  re. 
quired  in  the  moft  unbounded  fi6^io^^ :  if  I  mif- 
take  not.  Homer  is  more  regular  in  this,  as  in  all 
•th«r  fidioDs*  £fay  en  the  Odyjfey, 


\      Ver.  18.  Thu*  Cion, 

Hv  0*  OLMnc;  Si  fctTscv  Ojr.f.  Idyl.  2« 

As  foon  as  time  fliall  lead  you  up  to  man.     •/.  /, 
•  Ver   21. 

Alter  crit  turn  Tiphys  et  altera  cjujc   vehat  Arg^ 
Dclr^os  hcroas.  Eel.  4. "34. 

Vcr.  27.  The  Cyanean  iflps,  or  Symplcgadcs, 
arc  two  fii  all  ifldnds  near  the  entrance  of  fhcEox- 
ipc.  or  Bit  k  Sta,  in  the  mMu«^h  of  the  Straits  of 
Conflanrir<»p!e  over  aeairO  nnc  another;  at  fo 
fmall  a  nif>ar.ce.  that  to  a  iLIp  p..ninp  by  they  ap- 
P'  ar  bur  one  ;  whci  ct  the  ports  f..r  cied,  that  they 
fomrtimes  met,  and  came  Ki^ii.Mcr,  thertforc  call- 
ed tlieni  concurrer.t'afiKU  Cyanei.  yu-oe/tal,  Sat.  IS* 
19.      See  alio  Ji'y/.  22    ver.  29. 

Ver.  29. 

Ilia  noto  citiuR,  volucrique  fa^rifti 

Ad  icrram  fugit,  et  portu  le  condidit  alto. 

-A'«.  5.  142. 

Ver.  -lo.  A  large  river  of  Colchis,  which  difl 
charecth  itfclf  iito  the  Euxine.  Ovid,  fpeaking 
of  the  Argonauts,  fays, 

Multaque  perpt  HI  chro  fuh  Jafone,  tandctn 
Contigerant  rapicias  liniofi  Phafidos  undas.  ^ 

Alet,  B,  f^  g 

Ver.  ;i.  The  Pleiades  rife  with  the  futi  on  the 
twtnty.fccond  of  April,  according  to  Columella. 

Vcr.  33.  The  Ar^onaut^  were  fifty. two  in 
number:  Pindar  call,  them  the  f.o-rver  cf  fallori, 
riieocritus,  ihe fo-wer  of  heroes  and  Virgil,  cLo/m 
/'r/o^-j, '*  delrdo*  heroi«; ;"   fer  ver.  21. 

Ver.  42.  The  Greek  is  Burouov  «$£/,  which  theri 
is  great  reafon  to  believe  is  tlfc  carex  acutu  of  Virgil. 
Frondibns  hirfutis,  ct  carice  paftus  a  rut  a. 

Gscrg.  B,   3.   3JJR 

On  prickly  leaycs  and  pointed  rtiflica  fed,  ^P^artttt 
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NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM   XIII, 


Jiy 


Ofi<l  sppllcs  the  fame  epithet  to  the  juncui  cuutu 
iifpUt  jmmtu  The  word  comes  from  /3vi,  an  ox, 
iuA  Ti^tM  to  cut ;  fo  called,  hecaufe  the  leaves  of 
thi^pUrt  are  fo  fharp,  that  the  tongue  and  lips  of 
oxen,  who  are  great  lovers  of  it,  are  wounded  by 
it.    S?e  Batctnus  io  Miller. 

Vci.  49.  The  Greek  i»   KvavM?  ;^(X<?«f lot . 

X>.«i^9»  c*  aitatrct^  Capiltus  y<nerh. 

Vcf  ^a  The  Greek  is,  Ej>jrtvr.(  ay^usig  ;  a»  it 
IS  oi&vk  to  determine  what  plant  Theocritus 
Jitrc  scans,  i  have  rendered  it  Linthiesd,  or  convol' 
««.»,  vhich  fecms  an  exawl  trai.flation  of  tiXirivfjf. 

Vcr.  S5'  The  Greek  is,  Hret  c  n9^»i  ixf*;^!  ^trtf 
^rAwxmAim.  s(*wrfif;  inftead  oi  grcr^y  Pierfon  reads 
{«•.  which  i-  probably  right,  being  the  fame  vrord 
which  Appollonius  Rhodius  makes  ufe  of,  when 
treatiiig  of  the  fame  fubjc<a.     Stre-b.  I.  ver.  1234. 

A»PM*  ay*  9ts  TtLt^urA  ^m  iti  *akvi^  i^m- 

Ver.  59  Hylas  falling  into  a  well,  was-  faid  to 
feefnarched  away  by  the  N>niphs.  Ovid,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Phztoo,  has  fomething  very  fimilar  to  this 
piigc. 

Volvicor  in  praeceps,  longcque  per  al'ra  tradu 
Fercv;  vt  interdum  de  coelo  Oella  fercno, 
£ifi  coo  cecidit,  potuit  ctcidilTe  vidcri. 

ATit.  B.  %  319. 

The  breathlcfo  Phaeton,  with  flaming  hair, 

S3»x  from  the  chariot,  like  a  facing  Har 

Tlat  ID  a  fummer's  evening  from  the  top 

Of  hav*ii  dsops  down,  or  fccms  at  leaft  to  drop. 

Ver,  60.  Thefe  fort  of  meteors  were  reckoned 
jrofpoSiici  of  wind?, 

&pe  etjam  ficllas,  vento  impendente,  videbis 
Przcipjtes  ccclo  labu  Ceor,  B,  I.  365. 

VcT.  6r 

Solvi-e  vela  citi.  JEit.  4.  574. 

Ver.  65.    Virgil  of  Hercules, 
Hie  vero  AlcidjC  furiis  exarfcrat  atro 
Feltc  dolor  ;  rapit  arma  maiiu,  nodifque  gravatum 
Robnr.  JEu.  B.  8.  219. 

Alcjdcs  feiz*d  his  arms,  i:.fiamM  with  ire, 
Kage  in  hit  looks,  and  all  his  fcut  on  Are  ; 
fierce  io  his  hands  the  ponderous  club  he  (hook. 

Pitt, 


Ver,  69. 
Ut  littus,  Hyla,  Hyla,  omnc  fonaret.    Sc  6-  44« 

And  Spenfcr, 

And  every  wood,  and  every  valley  wide,  ' 
He  fill'd  with  Hyla's  name,  the  Nymphs  eke  Hy- 
■  las  cridc.  Faery  ^ueen.B.  3    t.  12. 

Antoninus  has  given  u^  an  cxplanati^m  of  the 
circumflance  of  Hyla's  name  being  fo  often  re- 
peated, which  in  f'»  particularly  infiftcd  on  by  the 
poets :  *»  Hercult's"  fays  he,  "  having  made  the 
hills  and  forcft«  tremble,  by  calling  fo  m'ightily  on 
the  name  Hylas ;  the  Nymphs  who  had  fnatched 
him  away,  fraring  left  the  enraged  lover  (hould  at 
laft  difcover  Hylas  in  their  fountain,  transformed 
him  into  Echo,  which  anfwered  Hylas  to  every 
call  of  Hcrcjjks.'*  IVart^ns  Ol'ervations, 

Vcr.  73.  This  fimile  feems  to  have  plcafcd  A- 
pollonius  fo  well,  that  writing  on  the  fame  fub- 
jca,  the  Rape  of  Hylas,  he  ha?  imitated  it  twice  ; 
fee  bock  i.  vcr.  1243,  &c.  Ovid  alfo  had  it  in 
view; 

Tigris  ut,  auditis  diver<"a  vallc-duorum 
Extimulata  fame  mugitibus  armen*orum,  8cc. 

Met,  B.  5-  164? 
Vcr.  79. 
Ah,  virgo  infelht,  tu  nunc  in  ipoi)libu$  erras ! 

£e.  6.  5». 

Vcr.  87.  Horace  fays, 


-Sic  Jovis  intercft 


Optatis  epulis  iropiger  Hcrcuki.  B.  4.  Ode  8. 

This  KarttAttfAwn,  or  fate  of  Hyla%  as  Heinfius 
obfcrvcs,  with  which  the  poet  concludes  this 
charming  poem,  is  extremely  elegant  and  agree- 
able; 

Thus  the  beautiful  Hylas  is  numbered  amon^ 
the  bleffed. 

He  would  not  fay,  Ovrot  e  TX«f  nftr,»tf,  "  thus 
Hylas  died  ;*'  but,  "  thus  he  is  numbered  with 
the  bkiTed.*',    See  his  notes. 


IDYLLIUM  XIV, 

CYNISCA'S  LOVE. 

TBI  ARGUASENT^ 

fscBiVES  being  in  love  with  Cynlfca,  is  defpifed  by  her,  (he  having  placed  her  affcaions  on  Lycu«. 
.Afchines  accidentally  meets  with  his  friend  Thyonichus,  whom  he  had  not  feen  of  a  long  time,  and 
telli  him  his  lamentable  tale,  and  that  he  is  determined  to  turn  foldier.     Thyonichus  advifcs  him  to  . 
cnrcT  into  the  fervice  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphys,  qn  ^yhom  he  bcAows  a  ihort  but  very  noble  cnco- 

^/ebime*. 
I  fee  you  felJom. — Thy  Well,  what  ails  you  now?- 

^./chines. 

All  is  not  well  with  me.—  Thy  You  therefore  grow 

So  much  a  floven,  fo  exceeding  thin,  [chio. 

Your  hair  untrimm*d,  your  beard  dctorms  you^^ 

Hii*. 


-ffiSCHINES  AND  THYONICHUS. 

JR/eblnes. 
All  health  fo  good  Thyonichus,  my  friend« 

ThyoHlcbvt, 
Ukj  the  Umt  blefiiDg  JElchin^  attend. 
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A  poor  PythagVift  late  1  chanc'd  to  meet, 
Pale  fac'd,  like  you,  and  naked  were  his  feet; 
He  came  from  learned  Athene,  as  he  faid, 
And  was  in  love  too — with  a  loaf  of  bread.      lo 

JEfebines, 
You  jeft  :  but  proud  Cynifca  makes  me  fad  ; 
Nay,  I'm  within  a  hair- breadth  raving  mad« 

Tbyonicbus. 
Such  is  your  temper,  fo  pcrverfc  you  grow, 
You  h«pe  all  fmooth  :  but  what  afTcds  you  now  ? 

JEjchines% 
1  and  Cleunicus  and  the  Greek  agreed 
With  Apis  ikill'd  Theffalian  colts  to  breed. 
In  my  green  court,  with  wine  to  cheer  our  fouls  : 
A  fucking  pig  I  drefsM,  and  brace  of  fowls  : 
And  fragrant  wine  producM,  four  fummcr^  old, 
Phoenicia's  generous  wine  that  makes  u-«  bold  :  20 
Onions  and  fhell  fifti  Jail  the  table  crownM, 
And  gaily  went  the  cheering  cup  around  ; 
Then  healths  were  drank,  and  each  obligM  to  name 
1  he  lovely  miftrefs  rhat  infpir'd  his  flame. 
Cynifca  (^flic  was  by)  then  charm'd  my  foul, 
And  to  her  health  1  drain'd  the  foaming  bciwl : 
She  pjedg'd  me  not,  nor  dcipn'd  a  kind  reply : 
Think  how  my  rage,    inilamM  with  wine,  ran 
high. 

*  What,  arc  you  mute  ?*  1  fald — a  watrgifh  gueft, 

•  Perhaps  Ihe's  feen  a  Wolt,'  rtjoin*d  \\\  jeft  ;    30 
At  this  her  cheeks  to  fckrlet  turn'd  apace ; 

Sure  you  might  light  a  candle  at  her  face. 
Nbw  Wolf  i'.  Labu's  fon,  whom  moft  men  call 
A  comely  fpark,  ishamlfome,  young,  and  tall. 
For  him  (he  figh'd  ;  and  this  by  chance  I  heard; 
Yet  tO'jk  no  note,  and  vairjy  nuift  my  beard. 
"We  four,  now  warm,  and  mellow  with  the  wine, 
Arch  Apis,  with  a  milchievous  defign, 
Nani*d  Wolf,  and  fung  encomium.'  of  the  boy, 
Which  made  Cynifca  fairly  weep  for  joy»  40 

1/ike  a  fond  girl,  whom  Ic  vc  maternal  warms, 
That  longs  to  wantf»n  in  her  mother's  arms. 
1  fwcU'd  with  rage,  and,  in  revengeful  pique, 
My  hand  dJfcharg'd  my  pafilon  on  her  check : 
"  6ince  thee,"  I  cry'd,  **  my  love  no  more  cn- 

"  dears, 
"  Go  court  tome  other  with  thofe  tender  tears." 
She  rofe,  and  gathering  in  a  knot  her  veft, 
ricw  fwiftly  ;  as  the  f wallow  from  her  neft. 
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Beneath  the  tiling  fliims  in  queft  of  food, 
To  fti!l  the  clamours  of  her  craving  brood.        $% 
TJiUH  from  her  downy  couch  in  eager  hafte, 
Through  the  firft  door,  and  through  the  gate  flic 

paf.'d.  ^ 

Where'er  her  feet,  where'er  her  fancy  led ; 
("he  proverb  fays, '  The  bull  to  wood  is  fled.* 
Now  twenty  days  are  paft,  ten,  nine,  and  eighf. 
Two  and  eleven  add — two  month?  coii^piete, 
Smce  we  laft  met,  and  like  the  boors  of  Thrace, 
In  all  that  time  I  never  trimmM  my  face. 
Wolf  now  enjoys  her,  is  her  file  delight  : 
She,  when  he  calls,  unbars  the  door  at  night  :  6^ 
While  I,  alas  I  on  no  occalion  priz'd, 
Like  the  forlorn  Mtjjareansam  defpisM. 
Oh  could  I  from  ihcle  wild  defircs  refrain, 
And  love  her  kf<;,  all  would  be  well  again  ! 
Now  like  a  moufe  enfnar'd  on  pitch  I  move; 
Nor  know  I  any  remedy  for  love. 
Yet  in  lovc'>-  flanits  our  neighbotir  Simus  burn'd« 
Sought  eafe  by  travel,  and  when  cur'd  return*d; 
I'll  fail,  turn  folJier,  and  though  not  the  firft 
In  fighting  fields  I  wou!d  not  prove  thcworft-  7^ 

TbyonUhui, 
May  all  that's  good,  whatcVr  you  wifli,  attend 
On  ^fchines,  my  favourite  and  friend. 
If  you're  reiolv'd,  and  failing  is  your  plan. 
Serve  Ptolemy,  he  loves  a  worthy  man. 

JRfchtnei, 
What  is  his  charatSer  ?  Tby,  A  royal  fpirit, 
To  point  out  genius,  and  encourage  merit  : 
I  he  poet's  friend,  humane,  and  good,  and  kind; 
Of  maaners  gentle,  and  of  generous  mind. 
He  marks  his  friend,  but  more  he  marks  his  foe; 
His  hand  is  ever  ready  to  beftow  :  8q 

Requeft  with  reafon,  and  he'll  grant  the  thing, 
And  what  he  gives,  he  gives  it  like  a  king. 
Go  then,  and  buckle  to  your  manly  breaft 
The  brazen  corflet,  and  the  warrior  veft  ; 
Go  brave  and  bold,  to  friendly  H^ypt  go. 
Meet  in  the  tented  field,  the  rufbingfoe. 
•  Age  foon  will  come,  with  envious  hand  to  flied 
The  fnow  of  winter  on  the  hoary  head, 
Will  fap  the  man,  and  all  his  vigour  drain, 
'Tis  oor'i  to  ad  while  youth  and  ftrtngth  re* 

main.  9® 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XIV. 


Vcr.  I.  Thus  Terence, 
Salvere  Hegioncm  pluriiuum  Jubeo. 

Adelph,  Aa  3.  Zt,  5. 
Ver.  6. 
—•Vultus  gravis,  horrida  ficcx  Sylva  com.-e. 

Jtm.  Sat.  9.  I  a. 
'    Ver.  8.  He  ridicules  and  diftinguiflies  the  Py- 
thagoriftfi  by  the  fame  marks  as  Ariflophanes  does 
the  difciples  of  Socrates, 
T»f  tfXi*»n'rets,  rug  atywoinr^f  Xi^iif. 

Fiut.  Aa  I.  Sc.  I. 


"  You  would  fay  that  they  were  pale-faced  and 
".barefoot." 

Ver.  9. 
— — Mediis  fed  natus  Athenis.  yr».  Sat.  3» 

Ver.  17.  The  Greek  is,  E»  x^tV  ^H  «A^'^^*^*''* 
Heinfiuu  correds  E»  x^^f^  "•««  «/^".  ^^at  is,  in  that 
part  of  the  houfc  where  the  ancients  ufed  to  dioc 
and  fup ;  which  being  originally'  i»  XH'''^'  **  ??• 
the  grafs,"  well  adapted  to  the  ancientft^cpherdf 
^ill  retained  its  name,  ihpugh  it  was  aftc^^r* 
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foroooded  with  Tarioiu  apaitxneoct ;  xbcreforc  it 
piobablf  meauis  the  inner  court. 

Vcr.   20.  The    Greek  u,  fiufiXtfw  #im»«  which 
Athenatvt,  B.  I.  chap.  %Z,  allows  to  be  Phceniciaa 
'  vise. 

Ver.  aS. 
Qq^  m2u  tttoc  animi  credit,  germane,  fui0e  f 

Ovid,  Bpifi,  Can,  to  Mmtar* 

Ver.  30  That  it,  A»»#»,  «*  Wolf,"  her  fweet- 
heart. 

— Lapi  McBrinn  videre  |>rioref .  Ec.  9.  54. 

Oo  which  Dr.  Mutyn  obferve*, '  that  a  notion 
obtained  amoog  the  ancient  lulians,  that  if  a  wolf 
(kwany  man  firil,  it  deprived  him  of  hi»  voice  for 
tkepcc£ent;  but,  fays  he,  Theocritat  gives  this 
ftory  a  coocrary  turn ;  at  if  the  feeing  a  wolf,  in- 
fiead  of  being  feen  by  him,  made  a  perfon  mote.' 
The  doAor,  and  likewife  Mr.  Wanon,  did  not 
fkdtvtt  osr  author's  double  meaning,  viz.  that 
Xm»  Unified  not  only  a  wolf,  but  was  likewiie  the 
same  of  Cyaifca*s  lover. 

Ver.  36.  M*r«f  «r  u^fm  ytfum,  **  quod  dp  iis  di- 
ccbatv,  qaomin  conjuges  impune  cum  aUis  fole* 
baat;  qoiqiie  banc  contumeliam  leni  et  pacato 
anifflo  ferehanc*^     Memfus, 

V«f .  47. 
Ibdoque  fino*  coDc^  floentet.  Mn,  i.  314. 

Qofe,  in  aiaoc,  her  flowing  robes  ihe  drew.  FHt. 

^<t.  4^.  Virgi]  has  plainly  borrowed  this  fimile 
&«ai  o«r  aothor,  though  Mr.  Warton  fays  he  i« 
obliged  to  Apo&ooius  for  it :  it  is  not  improbable 
hat  that  VirgiTft  may  be  the  copy  of  the  copier* 

Mjgra  veJat  aufoaa  domtni  cum  divitis  sdet 
Pervolae,  cr  penois  alca  atria  luftrat  hirundo, 
Psboia  parva  legcna,  nidiique  loquacibus  efcas, 
£e  hoc  portki^is  Taciiis»  nunc  humida  circum 
Scagsa  ibsat.  JE:  B.  1%,  473. 

As  ^  Uack  fwaUow,  that  in  qneOTof  prey, 
Kooftd  tbe  proud  palace  wings  her  wanton  way, 
>9he&  lor  her  children  (he  provides  the  feaft. 
To  ftiU  the  clamours  of  the  craving  ncft ; 
Mow  wild  ezmrfions  round  the  doyfter  takes  ( 
Ikmfycniwt  winds,  or  ikims  along  the  lakes. 

Virgil  has  fpan  this  firoile  into  more  than  four 

SDea«  whereas  Theocritus  comprehends  it  in  two. 

Vcr.  54.  A  proverb  figoifying  that  he  wiU  not 


.Ver.  S5-  The  liferal  interpretation  is,  **  And 
now  twenty  and  eight,  and  nine,  and  ten  days  are 
paft,  to-day  is  the  eleventh,  add  two  more,  and 
there  will  be  two  months."  A  (imilar  but  more 
perplexing  method  of  numeration  we  meet  with 
iu  the  17th  IdyL  vcr.  95. 

Ver. '6a.  The  Megareans  entertaining  a  vain 
conceit  that  they  were  the  moft  valiant  of  the 
Grecians,  inquired  of  the  oracle  if  any  nation  ex^ 
celled  them  :  the  coodufion  of  the  aofwer  was, 

TftUf  y,  fttymfutf  VTI  r(tr«i.  wrt  ^rm^rti^ 
Ovrt  iu*ii»mru,  vr'  iv  Xtym,  ur  i»  o^tifAtf, 

Nor  in  the  third,  nor  in  the  fourth,  Megareans  CaU, 
Nor  in  the  twellfth,  nor  any  rank  at  alL 

Ver.  65.  The  Orcek  is,  mt  ftvt  yftfuin  irirruft 
*'  b'ke  a  moufe  I  have  tafted  pitch." 

Ver  71. 
Tibi  Dl,  quscunqne  preceris,  Commoda  dent. 

Hor.  B,  %,  Sat.  S. 

Ver.  81.  To  this  noble  encomium  of  Ptolemy 
by  the  Sicilian  poet,  I  (hall  briefly  (how  the  fa- 
vourable (ide  of  his  charat^er,  as  it  is  given  by  the 
hiftorians*  He  was  a  prince  of  great  kaming, 
and  a  zealous  promoter  and  encourager  of  it  ia 
others,  an  indulbious  colledor  of  books,  and  a  ga« 
nerous  patron  to  all  thofe  who  were  eminent  10 
any  branch  of  literature.  The  fame  of  his  gene* 
rofity  drew  feven  celebrated  poeu  to  hi'  court, 
who,  from  their  number,  were  called  Pleiades  t 
thefe  were  Aratus,  Theocritus,  CalUmachus,  Ly«> 
cophron,  ApoUonius,  Nicander,  and  Phi  ileus. 
To  him  we  are  indebted  for  th^  Greek  tranflation 
of  the  fcripture,  called  the  Septuagint.  Notwith* 
(landing  his  peculiar  ta(le  for  the  fdences,  yet  he 
applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable  indu(lry  to  bu- 
(inefs,  fiudying  all  poflible  methods  to  render  hia 
fubjeds  happy,  and  raife  his  dominions  to  a  flou* 
rifliing  condition.  Athenxus  called  him  the  rich* 
eft  of  all  the  princes  of  bis  ase ;  and  Appian  iaySf 
that  he  was  the  moft  magnificent  and  generous  o£ 
all  kings  in  laying  out  his  money,  fo  he  was  of  all 
the  moft  iktlfol  and  induftrious  in  railing  it.  He 
built  an  incredible  number  of  cities,  and  left  fo 
many  other  public  monuments  of  his  magoifl-. 
cence,  that  all  works  of  an  extravagant  tafte  and 
grandeur,  were  proverbially  calkd  Philadelphian 
works.  Umver.  J^jff. 


Ver.  9e. 
Pumque  virent  g^emiib 


J7«r.  £/«/.  ij. 


•     Hiiii 
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IDYLLIUJM    XV. 

THE  SYRACUSIAN  GOSSIPS. 

THE  AUCDMENT. 

Two  Syracufian  women,  who  had  travelled  to  Alrxandria,  go  to  fee  (he  folcmnity  of  Adonis'*  feftkal, 
•  which  had  been  prepared  by  Arfiiioe,  the  queen  of  Ptolemy  Phlladclphus :  the  biimowrs  of  thrfrf 
goffips  arc  naturally  dclcribcd.      Theocritus  to  gratify  the  qu£en,  introduces  a  ^Grecian  fingicg  girl 
-who  rchearfcs  the  magnificence  of  the  pomp  which  Arlinoc  had  provided. 


60RGO,    EUNOE,    PRAXIKOE,   OLD    WOMAN    AND 

^-  STKAMCEE. 

A  RAT,  U  Praxinoe  at  h(>mc  ? 

EuTtoe 
Dear  Gorgo,  yes, — how  Ute  you  come! 

Praxinoe. 
Well !  is  it  you  ?  Maid,  bring  a  chair 
And  cufhion.     G»r,  Thank  you.     Pi  ax.  Pray  fit 
there. 

Gortro. 

Lord  bicfs  me  !  what  a  buftling  throng  ! 

1  fcarce  could  get  alive  alcng  : 

In  chariots  fuch  a  heap  of  folks !     . 

And  men  in  arms,  and  men  in  cloaks — • 

Beiides  1  live  {**  did  ant  hence 

The  journey  really  i«  imnic-nfe.  10 

Prattinoe. 
My  huiband,  hcav*n  his  fci.fen  mend  I 
Here  will  inhabit  the  world's  end, 
Thif  horrid  houfc-.  c.r  rarhcr  den';  "* 

More  fit  for  favages  rhan  men. 
Thi*  fchcme  with  envious  aim  he  labours. 
Only  to  feparate  good  neighbours-— 
My  plague  eternal : 

Gtrgo. 

Softly,  pray, 
The  child  attends  to  all  you  fay ; 
l<fame  not  your  hufband  when  he*s  by—  ao 

Obferve  how  earned  is  his  eye  !-<•-' 

Praxinee, 
Sweet  Zopy  !  ?here*s  a  bonny  lad, 
Cheer  up  !  i  did  not  mean  your  dad. 

C*rgo, 
'Tis  a  good  dad:-ril  talcr  an  oath, 
The  urchin  underfiandR  u<  both. 

Praxiaoe 
(Let*8  talk  as  i[/eme  time  ago^ 
And  then  we  (hall  be  fafv,  you  know^ 
This  pcrfon  happcn'd  once  to  flop 
To  purchaic  nitre  at  a  (b  p, 
And  what  d'  yc  fhink  ?  the  filly  creature 
Bought  fait,  and  took  ir  f(  r  falipetre.  30 

«      Cergo. 

My  hulband's  fuch  another  honey. 
And  thus,  as  idly  fpends  his  money ; 


Five  fleeces  fur  feven  drachms  he  bought, 

Coarfc  as  <^og*i»  hair;  not  worth  a  groat.  ' 

But  t»ikt  your  cloak,  and  garment  gracM 

\^'ith  clafps,  that  lightly  binds  your  waiA; 

A'JoniN*  felHval  invifes, 

And.  t'tulcmy's  pay  court  delSpht'i : 

Be(idc«  our  matchlcf:*  (jueen,  they  fay. 

Exhibits  fomc  grand  fij>hc  to-day.  A^ 

Praxinee, 
No  wonder— every  body  knrws 
Great  folks  can  always  make  fine  (hows : 
But  tell  me  what  you  wefit  to  fee. 
And  what  you  heard— *t is  ncwr  to  mc. 

The  fcaft  row  calls  us  hence  away. 
And  we  fliall  oft  keep  holiday. 

Praxtnoe. 
Maid  ?  water  qnickly — fct  it  ilown— 
1  ord  !  how  undelicaic-  youVe  ^rown  I 
D:fpcrfe  thcfc  cats  that  love  their  cafe— 
But  fiift  the  water,  if  you  picafe—  5i 

Quick!  how  (h^  creeps;  pour,  huircy,  pour; 
You've  fpoil'dmy  gown— io,  fo---no  more. 
Well,  now  Tni  wafli*d— ye  gods  be  bled  !— 
Here— bring  the  key  of  my  large  chcft. 

Cotgo. 
This  robe  become*;  you  mighty  well  ; 
What  might  it  coft  y<»u  ?  can  you  tell  ? 

*  Pritxinoe. 

Three  pounds  or  mere;   I'd  not  have  dccc  it. 
But  that  I'd  fet  my  heart  upon  it. 

Gorgo, 
'Tin  wondtrous  cheap  Prax.  You  think  fo?--Mai 
Fetch  my  umbrella  and  myfliade  i  '  i 

So,  put  it  on— fy,  Z«'phy   fy  ! 
Stay  within  dorrh.  and  don't  you  cry  : 
The  hcrfe  will  kick  you  in  the  dirt-— 
Roar  as  you  picafc,  you  (han't  get  hurt. 
pray,  maid,  divert  him— crme,  'tis  late  : 
Call  m  the  dog,  and  (hut  the  gate. 

L<  rd  I  here's  a  bufilc  and  a  throng^.. 
How  (hall  we  ever  get  along  ? 
>uch  numbeis  cover  all  the  way. 
Like  emmets  on  a  funimer*s  day. 

O  Ptolemy  !  thy  fame  exceeds 
Thy  godlike  fire's  in  noble  deeds  : 
No  robber  now  with  Pharian  wiles 
I'he  firanger  of  his  pvrfc  beguiles  ^  * 
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Xo  raffiaof  onw  infcft  the  ftreef , 
And  ftab  the  paffen^crs  thry  meet. 

Wiut  ibal)  we  do  ^  'io  here  advance 
Tte  kiftg'i  war-horfes-'-how  they,  prance! 
Ifen'ttrfod  upon  iPc,  honeft  friend— 
lxTd,ViCvthat  ina^l  horfe  rears  an  end!  So 

Hc'Uiht^w  hi»  liilcr  down,  I  fear— • 
Vm  gild  1  kit  chc  child  my  dear. 

Qorgo. 
pon't  be  afraid  ;    the  danger**  o'er ; 
TJbe  horftfs,  kc  !   are  ^one  before. 

Ym  better  now,  bat  always  quake 

\VT>cDe*tr  I  ftc  a  horfe  or  fnake  : 

llie;  rear,  and  look  Co  fierce  and  wild— 

I  o«a,rve  loath'd  them  from  a  child. 

Vaik  (flicker — what  a  crowd  is  this  i  89 

Cargo, 
P»7,  coiae  yon  from  the  palace  ?  OU  Wo.  Yet. 

Ca3  we  get  io,  d'ye  think  P  Old  W».  Make  trlal-^ 
TIk  ficadj  never  take  denial ; 
Tbe  fteady  Greek;*  old  Ilium  won : 
Bj  trial  all  thixigs  may  be  done. 

Gorgo. 
GoK,  like  a  riddle  in  the  dark ; 
Tkefe crocG(,  If  we  their  tales  remark, 
ILnsv  better  far  than  I  or  you  know 
HcwjBpitcr  was  join'd  to  Juno. 
\a\  at  tbcgate  ^vhat  crowds  are  there  ! 

Praxiuoe, 
iBK'xit, indeed !    Your  hand,  my  dear  ;  ico 

And  U'v  tU  maid?  jois  hands,  and  clofe  us', 
JLeftis'Jicbafile  they  fhould  Jofe  us. 
JL«i*s  cmwd  together  through  the  door— 
Haw'09  bids  me  1   how  my  gown  is  tore  I 
£f/ove;batthia  it  pad  a  joke— 
IVar,  good  Sir,  don*t  yru  reud  my  cloak. 
,  Man. 

lofi't  avoid  it;   I'm  fo  preft. 
J^raxioHe. 
like  pigs  they  juflle,  I  proteft. 

Mam. 
Cbeer  ap,  (or  now  we're  fafe  and  found* 

Fraxi/ioe. 
Msy  yoQ  in  happinefs  abound  :  1 10 

F^  ^cu  have  fcrv'dua  all  you  can— 
€crgo  * — a  mighty  civil  man— 
Sre  how  the  folks  poor  Ebnoe  juHle  ! 
Mb  throogh  the  crowd,  girl  !.--bullle,  budle*— 
lUx/m  we're  all  in ;  as  Dromo  faid, 
VbtB  he  had  got  his  hrtde  in  bed. 

Gorge. 
liO  *  what  rich  hangings  grace  the  rooms — 
SsR  they  were  wove  in  heavenly  looms. 

Frax'inoe, 
Cndeuf  *  how  delicately  fine 
Tke  work     how  noble  the  defign  !  120 

Hew  true,  bow  happy  i«  the  draught ! 
tbe  figures  feem  inform'd  with  thought— 
Ko  artiils  fore  the  ftory  wove ; 
They're  real  men -Ithey  live,  they  move. 
frtm  thefe  amazing  works  we  find. 
Kdv  great,  how  wife  the  human  mind. 
Ltf!  &ctch  d  upon  a  filverbcdj 
(orccbai  the  dovvn  hit  cheeks  ocrTpread) 


Auvnll^  lies;  O  charming  (how! 

Lov'd  by  the  Ublcpow'r^  btlow.  IJD 

Stranger, 
Hid  I  your  SiciHan  prate  lorbear  : 
Your  mouths  extend  from  ear  to  eir, 
I/ikc  turtles  that  forever  moan  ; 
You  C'un  Ub  witli|your  ruftic  tone. 

Sure  !  we  may  fpeak  '  what  fellow's  thik  ? 

And  do  you  take  it  Sir,  amifs  ^ 

Go,  keep  Egyptian  flavcs  in  awe  : 

Think  not  to  give  Sicilians  law  : 

Be  (ides,  we're  of  Corinthian  mold, 

As  was  Bellerophon  of  old :  |^^ 

Our  larguage  is  entirely  Greek— 

The  Dorians  may  the  Doric  fpcak. 

Prax'inoe. 
O  fweet  Profcrpina,  fure  none 
Prcfumes  to  give  us  law  but  one! 
To  ub  there  is  no  fear  you  (hould 
Do  harm,  who  cannot  do  us  good. 

Cargo. 

Hirk  !  the  Greek  girl's  about  to  raife 
Her  voice  in  fair  Adonic*  praife  ; 
She's  a  ivvcbt  pipe  for  funeral  airs : 
She'd  juf\  beginning,  ike  prepares :  159 

She'll  Sp<^rchi»,  and  the  world  excel, 
'i  hat  by  her  prelude  you  may  telL 
*T6e  Cretk  Girl^mg*. 
*•  O  chief  of  Golgos,  and  the  Idalian  grove. 
And  breezy  £ryx,  beauteous  queen  of  Love  ! 
Once  mure  the  I'ufc-foot  huurs  approaching  flow^ 
KeOorc  Adonis frcm  the  rtalai<i  below; 
Welcome  to  man  (hey  come  with  filcnt  pacCj 
Diffufing  benifons  to  human  race. 
O  Venus,  daug;hter  of  Dione  fair. 
You  gave  to  Berenice's  lot  to  fliare  x6« 

Immortal  joy«  in  heavenly  regions  bicft. 
And  with  divine  ambrofia  fill'd  her  breaft. 
And  now  in  due  return,  O  heavenly  born  i 
Whufe  honour'd  name  a  thoufand  fanes  adorti, 
Ariiiioe  pays  the  pompous  rites  divine. 
Rival  of  Helen,  at  Adonis*  (brine; 
All  fruits  fne  clTers  that  ripe  autumn  yields, 
rhe  produce  o.*"  the  gardens,  and  the  fields; 
All  herbs  aud  plants  which  (ilver  baiketshold ; 
And  Syrian  unguents  flow  from  fhclls  of  gold.  170 
With  fiuell  nual  fweet  paftc  the  women  make. 
Oil,  flowtrs  atid  honey  mingling  in  the  cake  : 
Karth  and  the  air  afford  a  large  Aipply 
Of  animals  that  creep,  and  birds  that  fly. 
Green  bow'rs  arc  built  with  dill  fwect-fmelliog 

crown'd. 
And  little  Cupids  hover  all  around ; 
And  as  young  nightingales  their  winf[8  elTay, 
Skip  here  and  there,  and  hop  from  fpray  to  fpray« 
What  heap4  of  golden  veiTt^ls  glittering  brigtit ! 
;  What  (lores  of  ebon  black,  and  ivory  white  !   183 
In  ivory  carv'd  large  eagles  feem  to  move, 
And  through  the  clouds  bear  Ganymede  to  Jove; 
Lo  '.  purple  tape(lry  arranged  on  high 
Charms  the  fpedirors  with  the  Tyrian  dye. 
The  Samian  and  Milcfian  fwains,  who  keep 
Large  flocks,  acknowledge  'tis  more  foft  thau  fleep: 
Of  this  Adonis  claims  a  downy  bed. 
And  lo !  anoiher  for  fair  Venvs  fpread  [ 
1 
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Her  bridcproom  fcarce  attains  to  ninctetn  years, 
Rofy  hi»  lips,  and  no  rough  beard  appears.      190 
l.et  raptur'd  Venus  now  enjoy  her  mate, 
While  we,  defcending  to  the  city  gate, 
ArrayM  in  decent  robes  that  fwccp  tiie  ground, 
With  naked  bofoms,  and  with  hair  unbound, 
JBrinfT  forth  Adonis,  flain  in  youthful  ycari", 
iEre  Phoebus  drinks  the  morning*?  early  tears. 
And  while  to  yonder  flood  wc  march  along. 
With  tuneful  voices  raife  the  funeral  fong. 

Adonis,  you  alone  of  demigods, 
Now  vifit  earth,  ai.d  now  hell's  dire  abodes  :  2C0 
Kot  fam'd  Atrides  could  this  favour  bnaft, 
^ot  furious  Ajax,  though  himfelf  an  holU 
l<or  Hedor,  long  his  mother's  grace  and  joy 
Of  twenty  Tons,  not  Pyrrhus  fafe  from  Troy, 
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Not  brjive  Patroclus  of  immortal  fame, 
Nor  the  fierce  Lapitliae,  a  deathlcf^  name; 
Nor  fon»  of  Pclops,  nor  Deuculioii's  race. 
Nor  flout  Pelafgians,  Argos'  hon  mr'd  grace. 

As  now,  divme  Adonis,  yon  appear 
Kind  to  our  prnycr»,  O  blcfft  the  iuture  year  !  iIO 
As  now  propitious  to  our  vows  you  prove, 
Return  with  meek  benevolence  and  love. 

O,  fam'd  for  knowledge  in  myfteriouf  things! 
How  fwcet,  Praxir>«c,the  damfel  fings  I 
'lime  calls  me  home  to  keep  my  hulband  kindj 
He's  prone  to  anger  if  he  ha?  not  dinM. 
Farewell,  Adonis,  lov'd  and  honour*d  boy  ; 
O  come  propitious,  and  augment  our  joy.jj 
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Vcr.  I. 
Anne  eft  intus  Pamphilus  ?   Ter,  And.  AG  5.  Sc.  %. 

Vcr.  17, 
Vi  6i£tu  foeJum,  vifuque,  &c.  Juv.  Sat.  14.  44. 

Soffcr  no  lewdnefs,  or  indecent  fpeech 

Th*  apartment  of  the  tender  youth  to  reach. 

Ver.  33.  A  drachqia  is  fcvcn-pence  threc-far- 
thtngs. 

Ver.  35.  Hence  wc  learn,  fays  Cafaubon,  that 
the  ladies  formerly  had  an  under  garment,  which 
was  faftenec}  t«  the  breaft  by  clafps :  the  ladies  of 
faibion  had  clafps  of  gold ; 

Aurea  purpuream  fubnedit  fibula  yefteni. 

jEn.  B.  139. 

A  golden  clafp  her  purple  garment  bind; .       FUt,  \ 

Ver.  51.  ' 

—Move  vero  occysTe,  nutrix.     *Tcr,  Ettm.  A£i  s»  \ 

Ver.  67. 
Pi  boni  quid  turbse  eft  !  Ter.  Heaut,  ASi  a. 

Vcr  70. 
Ac  veluti  ingentem  formicx,  &c.         JEn  4.  401. 

.Ver.  78. 
Poft  bellator  equuB.         '  -^«.  II.  98. 

Ver.  80. 
Tollit  fe  arrcdum  quadrupes.  JEn,  l«.  893. 

Ver.  86.  The  Greek  is  srvx^tf  ofit,  a  cold  fnake, 
thus  Virgil, 

Frigidos,  6  pu^ri,  fugite  hinc  latct  aoguis  in  herba. 
And  EcL  3.  93. 

^igidut  iopank  caougdo  rumpitur  anguis. 

£cl.  8.71. 
Ver.  97*  Plaatus  feems  to  have  imitated  this, 

Id  quod  in  aurem  rex  regins  dixerie 
Sciunt ;  quod  Juno  fabulata  eft  cum  Jove. 

Ver.  117.  Thus  Telemackus  exprefles  his  fur- 
prife  to  PiQftratus  at  the  magnificcot  furniture  of 
filcnclaus's  palace  »t  Sparta ; 


ViewTt  thou  unniovM,  O  ever  honour'd  moft! 
Thefc  prodigies  of  art  and  wondrous  coft  1 
Above,  beneath,  around  the  palace  (hinea 
'i  he  fumicf*  trcal'are  of  eihaufted  mines; 
'J  he  fpoils  of  elephants  the  roof  iqlay, 
And  iludded  amber  darts  a  golden  ray ; 
Such,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  above 
My  wonder  didates  is  the  dome  of  Jove. 

Fopej  Oiyff.B.^ 

Vcr.  114. 

P— .Vclut  G 

Re  vera  pugoent,  fcrient,  vitentque  moTcotet 
Arma  viri.  Ht,  B.  2.  S^m  f* 

Ver.  127.  At  the  feaft  of  Adonis  they  alwayi 
placed  his  image  on  a  magnificent  bed;  thn 
Bion, 

Er  »yaim  fi^t  *.  v.  k,  JifyL  I.  ^* 

Behold  the  ftately  bed. 

On  which  Adonis,  nowdepriv*d  of  breath. 
Seems  fu;ik  in  flumbers,  beauteous  eT*n  in  death. 

Vcr.  128. 
— -^Flaventem  prima  lanugine  snalat. 

^^m.  j9.  le.  314. 

Ver.  134.  A  citizen  of  Alexandria  finds  fault 
with  the  ijyraculjan  gofiips  for  opening  their 
mouths  io  wide  when  they  fpeak ;  the  good  wo» 
men  are  afironted,  and  tell  him,  that  as  they  an 
Dorians,  they  will  make  nfc  of  the  Doric  dialed  : 
hence  we  may  obferve,  that  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Dorians  was  very  coariis  and  broad,  and 
founded  harfti  in  the  cars  of  the  politer  Grecians. 
Martymh  Pre/,  to  FirgiL 

Ver.  145.  Here  I  entirely  follow  the  ingeniona 
interpretation  of  Heinfius. 

Vcr.  151.  A  celebrated  finger. 

Ver.  1.3.  Golgos  was  a  fmall  but  Tery  ancient 
town  in  Cyprus,  where  Vcnas  was  woHhipiMdi 
Catullus  has  tranflatcd.thia  Tofc  of  Xh€ocrUiit» 
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Qan|ie  regit  Oo]gof,j]iueque  Idatimn  frondofutn 
D«  Nup.Pl/tstrbet. 

Ver.  154.  Eryz  was  a  mrmntttn  in  Sicilf . 
Vcr.  16s.  Ovid  has  imiuted  this  paflage  i  fpeak- 
JDg  oC  die  deificadoo  of  ^neas,  he  fays,  ^ 

Ambcefia  com  dulci  ne<Sare  mifta 
Coiitigii,M;  fccicque  Dcum.     Mpt,  B,  14.  606. 

Vcr.  164.  This  is  fimilar  to  the  begioning  of 
SapiiJbo's  firt  ode, 

Vemn,  bri;;ht  fr'^deft  of  the  ikies. 

To  vboBD  unDumber'd  temples  rife.  i?.  F. 

Vcr.  169.  The  Greeek  is  ttvaKt  xm^'u^fofl  jf^rr- 
Au ;  Ar(£lafliop  Fotterobfervcs,  that  at  the  feaft 
aC  Adgois,  there  were  carried  ihelU  filled  with 
evih,  in  winch  grew  feveral  forts  of  herbs,  efpe- 
dilJy  kttares^  in  memory  that  Adonis  was  laid 
«8f  by  Veoos  on  a  bed  of  lettuces :  thefe  were 
oikd  sms  garUmt ;  whence  A^^fi^ff  xin'w  are 
■refcrhcally  applied  to  things  unfruitful,  or  fading, 
•ecMfe  tbofe  herbs  were  only  fown  fo  long  be- 
[  kc  the  fefti'val,  as  to  fprout  forth,  and  be  green 
mtkat  tine,  and  afterwards  caft  in  the  water. 

Mb  qvocconque  femnt  campi,  ^uoa  Theflala 


ora  creat.        CatuU.  (5*  Jk  Pel,  ISt  Thtt, 

Va.  176.  Thus  Bion,  Afffihfuf  ».  r,  >.. 

Ppit.  A499* 
IbwrdBig  Qopids  heave  their  breads  with  fighi. 

JfldtfoTchns, 

Ike  iftcle  bves,  lamenting  at  his  doom, 

Mbe  their  fair  hreafU,  and  weep  around  his  tomb. 

>ltt  as  Loogepierre  obferres,  images  of  Cupijds 
vwe  ncTcr  omicted  at  this  fcftival.  Ovid  feems 
lihBK  had  this  in  view  when  he  wrote, 

£coe  pver  Veneris  fert  everlamque  pharetzamt 

£t  frados  arcus,  et  fine  Ipce  facem. 
Afyice  dcmiilis  ut  eat  miferabilis  alis, 

Pcdoraque  infella  tandit  aperta  maon* 
lacipiont  lacrymas  fparfi  per  colla  capilli, 
Oraque  fisgultu  concutieiite  foqant. 

Ampu  B.  3  £/.  9« 
tee  VcBOft'  foa  his  torch  cxtinguifli'd  brings. 

His  quiver  all  revers*d,  and  broke  his  bow  \ 
Bee,  penfive  how  he  droops   with  flagging 
wings. 
And  tbtiiK^  bis  bared  bofom  many  a  blew ! 
Loefie  and  negle^d,  ilcatter'd  o'er  his  neck, 

His  goldco  kxks  drink  many.a  falling  tear ; 
What  piteous  fobs,  as  if  bis  heart  would  break, 
Shake  his  fwol'n  cheek?  Ah,  forrow  too 
Icwe! 
▼er.  178.  Thus  Bion^fpetking  likewife  of  Cu|>id» 
«»  acs  Xf  Tsv  E^sms  ^Mns^uissr, 
Sow  here  and  there  be  ikipti  and  hopt  from  tree 
utree. 


.  Ver.  181.  Virgil  has  an  image  of  this  (brt, 
Intextiifque  puer       .      quem  praepes  ab  Idi,  &c. 

There  royal  Ganymede,  inwrought  with  art, 
0*er  hills  and  forefts  hunts  the  bounding  hart$ 
The  beauteous  youth,  all  wondrous  to  behold : 
pants  in  the  moying  threads,  and  lives  in  gold : 
From  towering  Ida  (hopts  the  bird  of  Jove, 
And  bears  h^  firuggUng  through  the  dottdt 

above ;    . 
With  out-ftrctch*d  hands  his  hoary  guardians  cry. 
And  the  loud  hounds  fpring  furious  at  the  iky. 

Pd/f 

T  tranfciibed  this  fine  palTage  firom  Mr.  Pitt's 
traDflatioo  of  Virgil,  that  I  might  lay  before  the 
reader  Mr.  Warton*s  note  upon  it.  *«  The  de« 
fchption  of  this  beautiful  piece  of  tapeftry  is  ex- 
tremely pidurefque :  the  circumfiances  of  the  boy's 
panting)  the  old  men  lifting  up  their  hands,  and 
above  all,  the  dogs  locking  up  and  barking  after 
him,  are  painted  in  the  liveliefb  manner  imagiaa. 
ble.  There  is  a  very  fine  painting  by  Michael 
Angelo  on  this  fobjed,  who  has  exa&ly  copiea 
Virgil's  defcription,  except  that  he  has  omitted 
the  circumflance  of  the  dogs,  which  Spenfer  has 
likewife,  in  def^ribing  this  ftory,  as  part  of  the 
tapeftry  with  which  the  houfe  of  Bufyrane  wa« 
adorned.**        ^ 

Wt^ffis  the  Trojan  boy  fo  faire 

He  fnatch'd  from  Ida  hill,  and  with  him  bare. 
Wondrous  delight  it  was,  there  to  behold, 
How  th;  rude  ihephcrdsT after  him  did  ftare, 
I'rembling  through  fear  left  he  down  fallen  ftould, 
And  often  to  hiqi  calling  to  take  furer  holde. 

K  J^  ir.  3,  *.  If. 

Ver.  sZs-  Thus  Virgil, 
Quamvis  Milefia  magno 
Vellera  mutentur  Tyrios  inco^  ruboras. 

Qnr.  B.  3.  30^ 

Ver.  186.  3ee  Idyl.  ▼.  Ter.  ^8,  and  the  notef 

Ver.  a  10.  ' 

Sis  bonus  6  felixqne  tni&i  Ed._s*6s» 

Sis  felix,  nofirumque  leves  qoaeciio^ue  laborem. 

JBm,  I.  33tt. 

Ver.  21  %.  This  fuperftitious  myfiery,  of  lament- 
ing for  Adonis,  may.  be  thus  explained :  Adpnia 
was  the  fun ;  the  upper  hemifphere  of  the  earth, 
or  that  which  we  think  fo,  was  ancieptly  called 
Venus,  the  under  Proferpine,  therefore;  when 
the  fun  was  in  the  fix  inferior  figna,  they  (aid,  he 
vras  with  Proferpine ;  when  he  was  in  the  fix  fuf^ 
perior,  with  Venus.  By  the  boar  tha(  flew 
Adonis,  they  underfiood  Winter;  for  they  made 
the  boar,  not  uqapdy,  the  emblem  of  that  rigid 
fcafon.  Or,  by  Adonis,  they  meant  the  fruiu  of 
the  earth,^  which  are  for  ope  while  buried,  hot  ac  - 
length  appear  flpiirilhing  to  the  fight;  when| 
therefore,  the  feed  was  thrown  into  the  ground^ 
they  faid,  Adonis  was  gone  to  Proierpine;  but 
when  it  fproutcd  up,  thejr  faid,  he  had  revifited ' 
the  light  and  Vcnaf,    Heoce  probably  it  WM 
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that  they   fowcd    corn,  and  made   pardens  for 
Adonis;  Unl'verf.  Hifl,  'vol-  ii. 

Milton  has  fome  fine  melodious  lines  on  this 
fubjeft. 

-Thammnz  came  nexthehind, 


"Whofe  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd  ^ 

The  Syrian  damfeU  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditries  all  a  fummcr's  day. 
While  fmooth  Adonis,  from  his  native  rock, 
Ran  purple  to  the  Tea,  fuppos'd  with  blood 
Qi  Thammuz  yearly  wounded. 

Par,  Left,  B.  I. 

Give  me  leave  here  to  infert  the  account  given 
by  the  late  Mr.  Maundrel  of  this  ancient  piece  of 
wcrfhip,  and  probably  th«  firft  occafion  of  fuch  a* 
fup^rfihion.  '••  We  had  rhc  fortune  to  fee  wh^it 
"  may  be  fappofed  to  be  the  occafion  of  that  opi- 
"  nion  which  Lucian  relates,  viz.  That  thisftream 
"  (the  river  Adonis)  at  certain  fcafons  of  the  year, 
•*  cfpecially  about  the  fcaft  of  Adonis,  is  of  a 
•*  bloody  colour;  which  the  Heathens  looked 
••  upon  as  proceeding  from  a  kind  of  fympathy  -in 
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«'  the  river  for  the  death  of  Adonis,  who  wai' 
"  killed  by  a  wild  hoar  in  the  mountains,  out  of 
*<  which  this  (Iream  rifes.  Something  lik«  thi*  we 
"  faw  adually  come  to  pafs ;  for  the  water  was 
**  ftaincd  to  a  furprifingr  rednefs ;  and  as  w^e  ob. 
•*  ferved  in  travelling,  had  difcolourcd  the  fea  a 
*'  great  way  into  a  rcddilh  hue,  occafioned,  doubt- 
"  lefs,  by  a  fort  of  minium  or  red  earth,  wa(hed 
"  into  the  river  by  the  violence  of  the  rain,  and 
"  not  by  any  ftain  from  the  blood  of  Adonis.'* 
The  prophet  hzekialfaw  the  women  at  Jerufaleni 
lamenting  Tammuz,  ch.  viii. '  ver.  14  **  He 
**  brought  me  to.the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  Lord's 
<*  houfe  which  was  towards  the  north,  and  be- 
**  hold  there  fat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz." 


Ver.  ax6.   ; ' 

Thus  Horace , 

Impnmfus  non  qui  oivem  dignofceret  hofte. 

B.  1,  Mp,  J  J. 


-With  hunger  keen, 


Oa  friends  and  foes  he  vented  his  chargrin 


IDYLLIUM    XVI. 

^PB  GRACES,  OR  HIERO. 


THE  AKCUMENT. 


T;ns  Idyllium  is  addrefled  to  Hiero,  the  lad  tyrant  of  Sicily.  Theocritus  having  before  ccleli rate 
this  prince,  without  beirrj;  recompenfcd  for  his  trouble,  conipofed  thi>  poem,  in  which  he  complain 
of  the  ingratitude  of  princes  to  poets,  who  can  alone  render  their  adions  immortal.  He  obfervt 
that  not  only  che  l.ycian  and  Trojan  heroes,  but  even  Uiyfies  himfelf^  would  have  been  buried  i 
oblivion,  if  their  fame  .had  not  been  celebrated  by  Homer. 


It  fits  the  mufe's  tongue,  the  poet's  pen, 

To  praife  th*  immortal  gods,  and  famous  men  : 

The  nine  are  deities  and  gods  refpund, 

But  bards  arc  men,  and  fing  of  men  renown 'd. 

Yet  who  that  lives  beneath  heav'ns  cope  regards 

The  incenfic,  or  the  facrifice  of  Bards? 

V^ho  opens  now  the  hoTpitable  door» 

And  makes  the  mufes  richer  than  before? 

Barefoot,  unpaid,  indignant  they  return, 

Reproach  my  zeal,  and  unavailing  mourn;         10 

To  the  dark  cheft  their  labours  they  confign. 

And  on  cold  knees  the  lauguid  head  recline; 

For  none,  alas !  the  race  of  men  among, 

Receives  the  bard,  or  hears  his  lofty  fong ; 

Men  thirft  not  now  for  glory  as  of  old, 

But  all  their  pafilons  are  confin'd  to  gold ; 

To  their   mean   breaft  their  thrifty   hands  they 

join, 
And  fcarce  will  give  the  canker  of  their  coin. 
Hint  at  a  recompenfe,  they  thus  begin; 

•  Clofe  is  my  fliirt,  but  clofer  is  my  flcin  :  ao 
«.My  own  1*11  keep;  and  may  the  gods  reward, 
•And  crown  with  honours  every  living  bard. 

•  Homer's  the  prince  of  p<ict5 — fure  *ti»  ftnfe, 
f  -To  read  the  nobicft  works  at  no  cxpcncc* 


What  profit,  wretched  churls,  can  gold  afTord, 
Which  thus  in  coffers  ye  abundant  hoard  ? 
The  wile  a  different  ufc  for  riches  know, 
And  love  on  men  of  genius  tobeftow; 
Part  on  themfelves,  to  others  part  they  fpare. 
And  fome  their  friends,  and  fume  their  kinfxni 
fliare  :  i 

To  every  man  their  bounty  (bines  difplayM, 
And  yet  the  offerings  of  the  gods  are  paid. 
With  prudent  hofpitality  they  fpend. 
And  kindly  greeting  fpeed  the  parting  friend. 
But  mod  the  mufes'  fons  thefe  honours  claim, 
Whofe  deathlefs  lays  immorruhze  their  faree  ; 
Then  will  they  never  rove,  nglorious  (hades, 
(Like  thoie  who  living  labourM  with  their  fpadi 
Along  cold  Acher»n'»  infernal  tiver. 
And  mourn  hereditary  want  for  ever. 
Aleua  and  Antiochus  wc*re  told, 
Reign'd  rich,  and  mighty  potentates  of  old. 
And  to  a  thoufand  flaves  their  menial  traia. 
In  lots  difiributed  the  monthly  grain  ; 
In  Scopas'  fields  umiuniber'd  heifers  fed,    [hea< 
And  bulU  that  proudly  tofsM   the   rougrh-hori 
F'>r  good  Creondait'  ufc  the  (hepherd^wains 
^ed  flocks  in  myriads  on  Cranonian  pUuiii 
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IDYLLI 

"nf&utcr  dcarh  their  fweet  enjoyments  loft, 
Vbeo  in  hell's  fpacicms  bar«re  their  ghofts  liad  cro(l 
Ih*  infcnai  river,  and  unhonoor*d  all,  51 

To  other  heirs  their  vaft  pofTefiions  fall ; 
Aad  tbcfc  among  the  miferable  train 
Hadloog  in  da^kncfs  and  oblivion  lain, 
Hud  not  the  Ccan  mufe  extoUM  their  name, 
Awik'd  his  founding  lyre,  and  giv*n  them  death - 
le^famc  .   [meed, 

Verie  crcwm  the    race-horCe  with  fair  honour's 
That  in  the  field  has  fignallz'd  his  fpeed. 
Who  bad  the  Lyeian  thiefs,  and  Trojan  known, 
Or  Cvcinis, delicate  with  milk-white  cr^wn,     60 
md  not  the  bard  delighted  to  rchearfe 
Their  bold  atchieTements  in  heroic  verfe  ? 
UKfln  ne'er  had  endlefs  glory  gain'd, 
Thoaf^h  foi  ten  tedioos  fummerg  he  fuftainM 
Uwwabex^d  toils,  while  he  obfervant  ftray*d 
From  dtme  to  clime^  and  n»en  and  ftates  forvey^d  ; 
£y'o  thcagh  he  'fcap'd  the  Cyclops'  gloomy  cell, 
Aad  (pikk  defcended  to  the  realms  of  hell : 
Ptukpiai  and  E-nm^us  with  the  dead 
}Ud  Iain  as  namelefs  as  the  beads  they  fed ;       70 
Aad  brave  Laerte».  with  his  parting  breath 
Had  dj'd,  but  Homer  (aatch'd  their  name$  from 
dcazlu 
AH  hmiiao  fame  is  by  the  mofesXpread, 
iod  heirs  confume  the  riches  of  the  dead. 
Ys  'tis  ao  eafier  tafk,  when  tempefts  roar, 
TgcTsnt  the  waves  that  ceafclef^  la(h  the  (bore  : 
'TncaCer  far  to  bleach  the  Ethiop  foul, 
T^tsrn  the  tenor  of  the  mifcr's  foul. 
Csdt  w  th^  wretch,  that  thu>  augments  his  {lord 
Ind  ia::c&  po flic (&ng,  may  he  wiih  for  more  !    So 
liiT prefer  fair  fame,  with  better  {cnhf  . 
Aad,more  than  riches,  mens  benevolence. 
Aad  yet,  alas  '.  what  guardian  fhall  I  choofe. 
What  princely  chief  to  patronize  Vjy  mufe  ? 
fa  pcriUras  paths  the  race  of  poets  rove, 
Dc^ocs  their  fate,  without  the  aid  of  Jove. 
Bbt  fiill  the  fun  rolls  glorious  in  the  ikies'; 
Acd  fatnrc  Tidors  in  the  race  will  rife-: 


UM   XVL  .  XtS 

The  chief  will  rife^  who  fliaU  my  numbers  claim. 
Equal  to  great  Eactdes  in  fame,  99 

Equal  to  Ajax  on  the  Phrygian  plains 
Where  llluft*  tomb  near  Simois*  ftream«  remains. 
The  bold  Phoenicians,  fons  of  Ijibya  far, 
Shrink  at  the  rumour  of  approaching  war  : 
For  lo  !  their  fpears  the  Syracuiians  wield. 
And  bend  the  pliant  fallow  to  a  ihield  : 
Thefe  Hiero  leads,  fuperior  to  the  reft. 
And  on  his  helmet  nods  the  horfe-bair  crcft. 

0  Jupiter,  and  thou  Minerva  chafte. 

And  Proferpine,  to  our  prote«5lion  hafte,  loo 

With  Ceres  ^eu  delighteft.to  partake 

Thofe  fair  built  walls  by  Lyfimclia's  lake  : 

Oh|  may  the  faces,  in  pity  to  uur  woes. 

On  the  Sardonlan  main  difperfe  our  foes  ! 

And  let  the  few  that  reach  their  country  tell 

Their  wives  and  children  how  their  fathers  fell  I 

And  Ie(  the  natives  dwell  in.  peace  and  tcH 

In  all  the  cities  which  the  foes  pofleft  !  . 

IVTay  fwains,  along  the  paftures,  fat  and  fair, 

In  flocks  of  tboulands  tend  their  bleating  care!  ixe' 

And  lowing  herds,  returning  to  the  flail, 

Wind  o'er  the  plain,  as  flow  as  fo0t  can  fall ! 

May  the  crops  flouriih,  and  with  feeble  voice, . 

On  leafy  Ihrubs  the  gralhopper  rejoice  1 

While  fpiders  ftretch  their  webs  along  the  fbore. 

And  war's  dread  name  be  never  mention  d  more ! 

May  godlike  poets,  in  undying  Arain, 

Bear  -Hicra's  praifc  beyond  the  Scytliian  main; 

Beyond  the  walls,  with  black  bitumen  mide. 

Where  proud  Semiramis  the  fccptrc  fway'd.     lad 

1  am  but  one  ;  Jove's  daughrcrs  fair  regard 
With  fwcctcft  favour  many  a  living  bard ; 
Thefe  fliall  Sicilian  Arcthufa  fmg, 

The  happy  people,  and  the  valiant  king.    . 

Yc  Graces  Etieoclean,  who  reOde 

Where  Minyas,  cuni  by  Thcban*,  roils  his  tide, 

Unalk'd .I'll  left ;  yet  not," if  callM,  refufe 

With  you  to  bring  my  fweet  alTiciatc  mufe : 

Without  you  what  to  men  can  pleafurcs  give  ? 

Oh '!  may  1  ever  with  the  Graces  live !  xj^ . 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XVI. 


ThU  little  piece  abounds  with  fo  many  beauties 
aai  graces,  that  it  is  with  great  propriety  .ftyled 
iMfmg,  or,  the  Graces.  Hiero,  the  fubjedt  of 
^  thi*  poem,  was  the  fon  of  Hicrocles,  one  of  the 
'  deicmdints  of  Celon  the  did  king  9f  Syracufe. 
Hiero  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Syracufe  %6s 
years  before  Chrift.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
ocefiant  auachment  to,  and  generous  friendihip 
for  titkc  Romaos^ 

Ver.  %.  In  like  manner  Florace  fays, 
Q3em  vimm,  ant  heroa,  Ijrra,  vel  acri 
T^a  fumes  eetebrare,  Clio  I 
Q«cm  Deom?  B,  i.  Ode  12. 

What  mas,  what  hero  fhall  iufpire, 
My  Clio's  fife  witlr  fprighlly  lays  ? 


Or  will  Ihe  choofc  to  ftrike  the  lyre 

Devoted  to  the  gods  in  hymns  of  praife  ? 

Ver  5. 
Qiiis  tibi  Miecenas  ?  quis  nunc  eritaut  Procnleiu*; 
Aut  Fabian?  quisCotta  iterum  ?  quis  Lcntulusal. 
tcr  ?  Jwv,  Sat.  7.  94-' 

All  thefe  great  rnen  were  celebrated  for  their 
gcnerolity  and  liberality  to  the  Mufes. 

Ver.  7. 
Nemo  cibo,  nemo  hofpitia,  te<Sloque  juvabit. 

Juv.  Sat,  3.  in. 
Through  the  wide  world  a  wretched  i^agrant  roam, 
For  where  ran  flarving  merit  find  a  home  ? 
In  vain  your  mournful  narrative  difclofe. 
While  all  ncglcdl,  and  moll  infult  your  \voe«!. 
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FAWKES'S    TrtEaCRlTUfl. 


Ver.  9.  The  prctet^lion  of  princes  it  the  greate/l 
ioceotive  to  the  diligence  of  poets,  and  ofccn  of 
more  avail  than  the  infpiration  of  Apollo,  **  £c 
**  fpes  &  ratio  dudiomm  in  Cxfare  tantum.*'  Ju* 
Tena]  fays, 

Txdia  tunc  fuhennt  anlmos,  tunc  feque,  fuamqoe 
Terpfichoren  odtt  facunda  &,  nuda  fenedns.  Sat.  7. 

I^aft,  cruihM  bj  age,  in  poverty  ye  pine. 
And  fighing  curfe  the  iinaTiiling  nine. 

Bur,  GruMt, 

Ver.  17.  Illiberal  perlbni  were  faid  to  hold  their 
hands  in  their  bofoihw. 

Ver.  !•.  The  Qreek  is  awartfrn  «  yew  *vttftM^  My 
kg  it  further  off  than  my  knee.  I  would  not  re. 
colled  an  Englilh  proverb  more  correfpobdent  to 
the  original  than  what  I  have  fublUtutcd ;  the  Ro- 
mans  have  one  fimilar. 

Tunica  pallio  proprior.  Plamt* 

My  waiftcoat  is  nearer  than  my  cloak. 

Ver.  13. 

Priores  Msotiius  tenet 
Sedet  Homems.  Nv,  B,  4,  Odi^. 

Ver.  25. 
Mnllus  argento  color  eft,  avarSs 
Abditae  terris  inlmice  lamnz 
Criipe  Salluftij-nifi  temperate 

Splendeat  ufo.  ffor*  B,  %.  Ode  %• 

My  Salluft*s  generous  thoughts  difdain 
The  fordid  mifcr's  hoarded  gain; 
Since  filver  with  no  luftre  glows. 
But  what  a  moderate  ufe  beftows.  Dumccmk. 

Ver.  18.  Horace  has  fomething  fimilar ; 
Cur  eget  indignus  quifquam  te  divete  ?  &c. 

B.  2.  S,  %. 
Then,  like  the  fun  let  bounty  fpread  her  ray. 
And  (hine  that  foperfluity  away. 
Oh,  impudence  of  wealth !  with  all  thy  ftore, 
Hew  dar'ft  thou  let  one  worthy  man  be  poor  ? 

Yer.  34.  Here  are  fome  admirable  precepts  for 
focial  life ;  fome  of  them  feem  to  be  borrowed 
from  Homer^  Odyffcy,  B.  15.  which  1  ihall  give 
in  Mr.  Pope's  verfion. 

True  friendlbip's  laws  arc  by  this  rule  expreft. 
Welcome  the  coming,  fpeed  the  parting  gueft. 

Which  he  has  adopted  in  his  imitation  of  the 
ad  fatire  of  the  ad  book  of  Horace. 

Ver.  38.  The  fenfe  of  the  original  is,  "  Like 
**  fome  ditcher,  who  by  labouHng  hard  with  his 
**  fpade,  has  rendered  his  hands  callous.'* 

Ver.  40. 
Nunc  et  pauperiem  ft  duros  pcrferre  labores. 

^M.  B.  6.  656. 

Ver.  41.  Antiochus  was  king  of  Syria  :  the  A- 
lenadae  and  Scopadz  reigned  in  Thcllaly  and  the 
ncighbouiing  iflandt. 

Ver.  44.  Anciently  the  matters  of  families  ufed 
to  diftribute  to  their  (laves,  every  month,  fuch  a 
meafure  of  com  at  would  keep  them  the  momb, 
wtuch  they  call«d  Dtmifim ,  thus  TerpMc, 


Quod  ille  unciatim  vix  de  demenfo  fud, 
,  Suum  defraudans  genium,  comparfit  mifer. 

Pbor.  AB  I.  5c.  rl 

Ver.  48.  Cranon  was  t  dt]^  of  Theflaly. 

Ver.  50. 
Et  fcrruglncil  fubvedat  corpora  cymbll. 

JRn.  6,  304 

Ver.  51. 
Linqucnda  tcllus,  et  domus,  et  placens  ~ 
Uxor— —  Bar,  J3.  %.  ^dt  14 

Ver.  53. 
— Omnes  illachrymabiles  Urgeotur,  &c 

Hor.  B.  4.  OJt  9 
Vain  was  the  thiePs,  the  fage*s  pride  I 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  dy*d. 
In  vain  they  fchem'd,  in  vain  they  bkd ! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  are  dfead«  p^ 

Ver.  53.  Simonidet,  a  native  of  C^ot,  as  iflao^ 
in  the  M^wa  Sea.  He  was  a  moving  and  a  pafi 
fionate  writer,  and  Aicceeded  chiefly  in  eI<^gie«  j 
he  gained  as  much  honour  t%  he  gave  by  his  poem^ 
on  the  four  celebrated  battles  at  Marathon,  Ther^ 
mopybe,  Salamis  and  Plat»L 

Ver.  59.  Thefe  were  Sarpedon  and  OU^co* : 
Cycnus,  the  ibn  of  Neptutte,  was  flain  by  Ach^lei, 
and  turned  into  a  iWan :  Hefiod,  a^cordiAg  ro  the 
Scholiaft,  defcribes  CycbUtf  with  t  #hice  h/tmd, 

Ver.  65.  Thus  Horace, 

»     Multorum  providus  urbes, 
Et  mores  hominum  infpezit,  latumque  per  aeqnor| 
Dam  fibi,  dum  fociis  rcditum  parat,  afpcra  muka 
Pertulit.  B.\.Ef.^ 

Ver.  69.  It  is  here  worth  obfervatioo,  that  af 
ter  the  enumeration  of  thefe  great  heroes,  Theo 
critus  does  not  forget  his  paOkoral  capacity,  » 
omit  to  mention  the  fwineherd  Eamsrua.  and  ^ 
neatherd  Philoetius.    See  Btmtr^M  Odj/fiy. 

Ver.  73. 
DigDum  laude  vimm  mtt£unveta^reDri. 

Ver.  74. 
— Extrudis  in  altum  Dtvitiia  potietur  haeret. 

Ver.  75.  Virgil  feems  to  have  imitated  this  nl 
fage : 

Quern  qui  fdrc  velit,  &c.  Gnr.  B,  %.  icj 

Or  tell  the  billows,  at  they  beat  the  (h^rrs. 
When  an  th*  Ionian  fea  with  raging  Borems  roan 

Ver.  88.  Thus  Vwgil : 
Alter  erit  Tiphys,  et  altera  qnz  vebat  Ar^o 
Detedas  heroas  t  erunt  etiam  altera  beUa, 
Atque  iterum  ad  Trojan  mi^us  mittetur  AdillUi 

Another  Tiphys  (hall  new  feaaezplorY, 
Another  Argot  land  the  chiefs  00  Ihoret 
New  wars  the  bleeding  nations  (hall  dcflmy^ 
And  great  Achilles  find  a  fecood  Troy. 

Ver.  94.  Homer  hat, 
Smv  trc^  en^mu  IXm.  ISsJ^  B.  IX,  ^l  J 

From  ancient  Uu»*  ruin'd  moDtiQicat*  ^^f 
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Vcr.  96.  Tfiof  Virgil, 
«— ->Fkdinitqae  C4igaas 


JEn,  B.  7.  63a. 
And  (or  the  Ihiekf  the  pfisnt  fallow  bend.      Pitt. 

Pindar  Cruis  to  make  an  alinfion  to  this  cir. 
cndbnce^iD  hu  firft  Pythian  Ode,  which  I  ihall 
Xive  in  the  escelient  traoflation  of  the  lace  Cil- 
bcft  Weft,  Efi}. 

« 
Aai  do  tbra  aid  Stcilia**  hoary  lord, 

To  fonn  am)  rule  his  fon*a  obedient  mind; 
JiB&  ftili  an  golden  days  of  fweet  accord, 

And  ttstoal  peace  the  friendly  people  bind. 
Then  grant,  O  Too  of  Saturn,  grant  my  prayV ! 

Hx  bold  Phcenician  on  his  fliore  detain,  &c. 

Ver.9S. 
— Ciifii  hiribcot  equiiil*  Mm,  ta  869. 

I%A  00  hif  bead  the  crefied  helm  he  wore.  JPit$. 

Ver.  99.  Aj  ym^^  Zm  »vittt  r^trt^  ».  f .  A. 
TUb  verle  b  an  imitation  of  that  of  Homer; 
'  Ai  ym^  Zm  W  mm%%^  Mid  AAiwmi  «•)  Aw»XA«v> 
ic  piter  xUe  deAm  laciat,  fie  altus  Apollo. 

Firg,  JEn,  10.  875. 

Sbbij  grsMt  Jore,  and  he,  the  god  of  light.  Pin. 

Tv.  1O0.  Thefe  deities  were  worihipp6d  by  the 


Vs.  iov  A  lake  not  far  from  Syracufe. 
Vcr.  104.  Thcfe  were  the  Carthaginians,  who 
iW6cifncsicly  to>  invade  Sicily. 

Vcr.  105.  The  Greek  is  m^futxmy  nnmerabi. 
H  «9fr  *»  ir  i^U^  which  is  elegantly  nfed  lor  a 
fmf  Horace  haa  the  fame  crpreffion,  *■  Quo 
'*  teepopmlae  nsmerabilis^  utpote  parvus. 

Art.  Poet,  %c6. 

Ter.  ii<x  Thus  the  Pfaloift,  «  That  our  flocks 

*  May  bring  forth  thoufands  and  ten  thoufands  in 

*  sar  ftrceu ;"  that  is»  in  their  paftures  or  walks ; 
«t  mmj  they  inc.rcafe  fo  as  not  only  to  fill  our 
litarea,  but  the  ilreets  of  our  villages* 

Vfr.  114. 
Me  lab  ardea^i  reiboaDt  arbnlU  cicadis. 

rifg.  Sd.  a. 


Vcr,  tts. 
In  foribus  laxos  fufpendit  aranea  cafles. 

yhg.  Gtorg.  4.  »47* 
Vcr.  119.  Thus  Ovid; 

Ubi  dicxrur  altam 


57- 


CoAilibus  muris  cxiixine  Semiramis  arbem. 

Met,  4. 
—Where  proud  Semiramis,  for  ftate, 
Raib*d  waHs  of  brick  magnificently  great.    Emfietu 

Vcr,  125.  By  the  Graces  are  meant  the  Mufes  s 
Eteocles  was  the  rider  fnn  of  Oedippus  by  Jocafta  s 
he  is  faid  to  have  firft  facrificed  to  the  Mufes  at 
Orchomenos:  whence  they  are  called  the  Eteo- 
clean  Deities,  or  Graces.  Homer  mentions  the 
river  Minyas.  JOaJ^  B,  II. 
Soft  Minyas  rolls  his  waters  to  the  main.  Pefitm 
Ver.  130.  Milton  feeme  to  allnde  to  this, 

Thefe  delights  if  thou  caft  give, 

Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

There  is  a  beantiful  paffage  in  my  friend  Mr. 
William  Whitehead's  excellent  poem  called,  *  The 
«*  Danger  of  Writing  Verfe,"  which  1  Ihall  begkave 
to  tranfcribe,  as  the  fobjeA  is  the  fame  with  dria 
Idyllium,  and  the  laft  line  refers  to  our  next  poem« 
**  The  Encomium  of  Ptolemy  :*'  complatntpg  that 
the  great  fliowed  no  regard  to  the  Mufes,  be  (aySj 

Yet  let-ev*n  thefe  be  taught  in  myfiic  rhyme, 
*Tis  verfe  alone  arrefts  the  wings  of  time. 
Fail  to  the  thread  of  life  annexM  by  fame, 
A  fculptur'd  medal  bears  each  human  name  : 
0*er  LctKe*s  ftreaois  the  faul  threads  depend. 
The  glittering  medal  trembles  as  they  bend ; 
Clofe  but  the  (bears,  When  chance  or  natnre  calli^ 
I'he  birds  of  rumour  catch  it  as  it  falls  ; 
A  while  from  bill  to  bill  the  trifle's  toft, 
The  waves  receive  it,  and  'tis  ever  loft. 

But  fliould  the  nieaneft  fwan  that  cuts  theftream, 
Confign*d  to  Phoebus,  catch  the  favour'd  name. 
Safe  in  her  mouth  flie  bears  the  facred  prize, 
To  where  bright  Fame's  eternal  altars  rife  : 
'Til  there  the  Mufe's  friends  true  laurels  wear, 
There  *  Bgypt's  monarch  reigns,  and  great  A»- 
guftus  there, 

•  PieUmy  PbUa^lfbue. 


IDYLLIUM  XVIL 

P  T  O  JL  E  M  Y. 

TSt  ABGUM'KNT. 

^necEf Ttri  rifet  above  his  pafioral  ftyle  when  he  celebrates  the  praifes  of  Prolemy  Philadelphns,  the 
leo  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Berenice :  he  derives  his  race  from  Hercules ;  enumerates  his  manf 
ctks;  defcribet  his  immenfe  treafures,  and  though  he  extols  him  for  his  military  preparations,,  he 
fwiiiuids  bia  loire  of  peace :  but  above  all  he  commemorates  his  royal  munificence  to  thefons  oC 
tbeMalca. 


Vira  Jove  begin,  ye  nine,  and  end  with  Jove, 
^  BK'cr  7c  pnlie  the  greateft  god  above: 


But  if  of  noblcft  men  the  fong  ye  caft, 
JLcc  Pcolemy  be  firftj  and  luidfl^  and  laft. 
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Heroes  of  old,  from  dcin'\:^Ocl3  that  lpr'.:r'g, 
Chofc  l«fiy  poets  who  thti?  a^ilions  I'unj;  : 
Well  fkill'd,  I  rune  to  Ptolemy  my  r-^c>\; 
Hymns  arc  of  pods  above  the  honuur'd  niccd. 
To  Ida,  when  the  woodman  winds  hi^  way. 
Where  verdant  pines  their  towcrin;^  'op<!  drnl:iy. 
Doubtful  he  (lands  with  undeterrr.in'd  loo!:,     II 
Where  firft  to  deal  the  meditated  ftroke  : 
And  where  (hall  I  commence  ?  new  themes  a'ifc, 
l>eeds  that  exalt  his  plory  to  the  TkIcs. 
If  from  his  fathers  we  commence  the  plan, 
Laj^U:?,  how  great, how  excellent  a  man  ! 
Who  to  no  earthly  potentate  wi uld  yield 
"J^or  wifdom  at  the  board,  or  valour  in  the  field  : 
liim  with  the  j^ods  Jove  equals,  and  has  given 
A  j^oldcn  palace  in  the  realms  of  heaven ;  20 

Near  him  fit>»  Alcxandtr,  wifi'  an'l  (^rLat, 
The  fell  dcflroyer  of  the  Perfun  (late. 
Againft  them,  thron'd  in  adamant,  in  view 
Alcides,  who  the  Cretan  moiiller  llcw, 
Reclines,  and,  as  with  god*,  the  fcafl  he  fliircs, 
Glories  to  meet  his  own  dcfcendant  heirs, 
from  age  and  pain's  impediment*  rirpricv'd, 
And  in  the  rank  of  deities  rcceiv'd. 
For  in  his  lint  are  both  thtfe  lie  rocs  claf*  d, 
And  both  deriv'd  from  Hercules  the  laft.  3c 

Thence,  when  the  neiSar'd  bowl  hi!>  love  infpircs, 
And  to  the  bloominjj  Hebe  he  retires, 
To  this  his  bow  and  quiver  he  allom, 
To  that  hi*  iron  club,  diilin^l  with  knots; 
■^J  hus  Jove's  great  fon  is  by  hi><  rif'prir.g  led 
To  filver-footed  Hebe*<  rof\  bed. 

How  Berenice  (hone!  her  parents  pride; 
Virtue  her  aim,  and  wifdom  was  her  t,'iii(le  : 
Sure  Verus  with  light  touch  her  bofi»m  prcft, 
Infufing  in  her  folt  ambrofial  breaft  40 

Pure,  conftant  love  :  hence  faithful  records  tell, 
No  m<  narch  ever  lov'd  hi*;  queen  fo  well; 
Noqiici-n  with  fuch  imi'yin?^  p.iHi^^n  burn'd, 
I'or  n)orc  than  equal  fond  I'-'ls  flic  retiirn'd. 
Whene'er  to  love  the  chief  his  mind  unbends, 
To  his  fun's  rare  the  kiii^d'.'m  he  commends, 
"Llnr.iiihful  wives,  diiT.iti>ti'd  at  home, 
J.et  thf  ir  wild  thoi'.;;ht«  on  jny«:  forbirldcn  rmm  : 
Their  Mj  ths  are  known,  yet  of  a  niimer<>us  race, 
None  Hiows  the  feature*;  of  the  faci.cr's  face.     ^D 
Venu«,  than  all  the  '^nddcffcs  more  fair, 
The  lovely  Berenice  was  thy  care; 
To  thtc  'twas  owlu)^.  pentle,  kind  and  pood, 
She  pnll  not  AchtTk-n's  woc-worki:i;i:  Tiuod. 
Thou  cTn^ht'll  her  e'er  Ihc  went  where  Ipcclrcs 

dwdl, 
Or  Ohir.  n,  the  grim  ft^rrym.in  of  hell ; 
And  in  thy  temj^ie  plac'd  the  royal  fair. 
Thine  own  high  honour's  privi'cge  to  Ihare. 
Thence  gentle  love  in  mortals  fhc  infnlrcs, 
And  f«'i't  l«'icltude&,  and  fvvcct  dclires  60 

The  fair  Dcipyle  to  I'ydcus  b-.rc 
Stern  Diomcd,  the  thunderbolt  of  war  : 
And  Thetis,  goddcfs  of  the  azure  wave, 
To  Pcleus  brcttght  Achilics,  bold  and  brave  : 
But  Berenice  noMtr  praife  hath  won, 
Who  bi>re  great  Prolcmy  as  great  a  fon  : 
And  lea-girt  Cos  reccivd  thee  fjon  as  born, 
When  lir^l  tluiic  eye*  beheld  :Lc  radiint  morn. 


For  there  thy  mother  tn  Lecina  priyM, 
Wh'i  lends,  to  rhofe  that,  fuflwjr  chiM-I)c.l,aii.    79 
She'  came,  rni  friendly  to  the  ge.iid  bed, 
A  placid,  fwcf't  trjii<piil'lfy  Ihe  ihed 
U'er  :.ll  lur  limKs  :   nod  ihus  fercnc  and  mild, 
Liivc  hio  lov'd  fire,  wa-^  born  the  lovdy  child. 
C')5  i-w,  and  r.>iidil!ig  in  her  arms  the  boy, 
Thus  (p  «k-'  trar.fported,  with  the  voice  of  joy; 
*'   Clnick  rife  m  liglir   aufpiclous  babe  be  bora'. 
'*  A.ul  me  \wth  <  qual  tiijj^nity  ad,  rn 
*'    .'\s  Pia'bu..  UjIos  ; — on  fam'd  I'riop'i  browr,    ■ 
"    Arui  on  the  neighbouring  Dorian  race  beftow  to 
"  J.i'l  honou's,  and  as  favrurably  linile,       [ifle." 
"   .\««  the    god   views  with  joy  Rhenaa**  fertile 
The  ifiand  J'pukc  ;  and  tliricc  the  bird  of  Jove 
Hii  piniGHs  rlanj^'d,  rsfo'indiiig  from  above; 
Jove'h  orun  thundtr'd  fr>'m  his  eagle's  wing»; 
JfSve  loves  and  honours  venerable  kings. 
But  whom  in  infancy  his  care  Wfriends, 
Him  power,  and  we.iltl;,and  happinefs  attends: 
He  ru)e<«  b*1ov*d  unbounded  tra»^U  of  land, 
And  various  oceans  roll  at  his.  command.  9* 

Ui:niinib;;r'd  nations  vie'.v  their  happy  plains, 
I'rdh  fertlllzM  by  Jove'*i  prolific  rams  : 
B  ;t  none,  like  }-.gypt,can  fuch  plenty  boaft. 
When  genial  Nile  oVrilowa  the  humid  coaH : 
No  realm  for  numerous  cities  thus  rtnown'd, 
Whtre  arts  and  famd  artificers  ibound: 
Three  times  ten  thoufand  tOM-ery  towns  obey 
Hlu.1fi.)U«  Ptolemy's  pacliic  1  way. 
He  o'er  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Libya  rei^tls, 
AriLian  defcrts,  KrI.iopian  plains,  lOt 

I'amvhylians,  and  Cilicians  hold  10  war, 
And  Canan*  brave,  and  l.ycians  faoi*d  afar; 
The  Yhftant  Cyclades  c^nfels  his  riign, 
Whofe  fleets  afTrrt  the  empire  of  the  main ; 
S.)  far  his  (hip?  their  C'mquerir>g  {lag?  difplay, 
hlim  fv.»as,  and  lands,  and  founding  floods  obey. 
Ihricmcn  and  Inearmen  vjuard  thcmonarch  round, 
llicir  arms  refplendent  li-nd  a  l)ra?:c-n  louud ; 
Snch  tribiitcfs  daily  r^.-r^rrandize  lii>  liore. 
No  kinjr  e'er  ownM   luch   boundkfs  wealth  be- 
fore, in 
ll'ix  p"a:rful  fubj?(51«  p-y  1^  eafe  thrirtoil. 
No  foes  invade  the  ftrril,  banks  if  Nile, 
Nor  pitch  their  einp^  alon;;  the  peaceful  plains 
With  war  to  terrify  ibe  village  Iwains  : 
No  j'iratcs  baunt  the  Ihore  in  queft  of  prey. 
Not  bear  by  ftealth  the  low  in;:  herds  away  ; 
For  graceful  Pcolcm.y  rcnown'd  in  arni"^, 
Guards  his  extended  plains  from  hoOiiC  hamiBi 
I.il:c  a  Wife  kin«j,  the  coiiquells  of  his  fire 
He  knoVv's  to  keep,  and  ncvv  o?hs  to  acquire.  I2i 
And  yet  he  h<'ari.!s  not  up  his  ufcie!"-*  flore, 
l^ike  ants  ftill  labouring,  Hill  amafilrig  more  ; 
The  holy  fl)rine>  and  temi>le5  are  hi*  care. 
For  they  the  firll  frniti  of  hi?  favour  fharc  : 
To  mighty  kin^s  his  bountii?  he  eiLtends, 
To  lliiics  confederate,  and  illuilriou*  friends. 
No  bard  at  Bacchus'  feflival  appears, 
'  Wliofe  lyre  has  power  to  charm  the  ravith'd  caff 
But  he  hrii^ht  honours  ami  rewards  Imparts, 
Due  to  his  merits,  equal  to  hia  arts  :  13' 
A!.d  pcets  hence,  for  deathlefi  long  renown*dj 
The  jmcrous  fame  of  i'tolcniy  rcl'ouiid. 
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it  wbxt  more  gloriqiu  ciin  the  wealthy  aim. 

Hod  that  to  pvrchafe  fair  and  laling  fame:  ? 

The  {ToC  Mridat  .tbi«  alone  enjoy, 

WUls  att  tJu   wcakb   and  S^d  of  plUader'^l 

Troy, 
Uttt  tcapM  the   raging    flame,    or   whelnung. 
waw, 

lie*  bwicd  in  oUi vieii*f  greedy  grave. 

dofe  erode  great  Iftolemy,  ^  vircuc*t  caU, 
Uk  {iAa*»  {aoiStcptt  but  furpail  thei|}  all.      140 
He  rcar*d  tile  fr^granc  temple,  and  tJMi  fbrioc, 
Aod  lofcn  parence  offer'd  rite*  divine  : 
WMe  icwmt  in  gold  aD<i  ivory  are  dcd^nM, 
Aad  wgdhipp'd  as  the  guardian*  of  mankiocL 
Tbeee  «fc  a?  drcliog  oioona  divide  the  ye^r, 
ta  the  red  altar  bleeds  the  fatun*d  ftcer  j 


Hia  hands  the  thighs  for  holy  flames  divide, 
Fair  bloom&the  IqvM  Arllnoc  at  his  fide ; 
Than  whom  00  nobler  ^iieen  of  mortal  race, 
A  greacer  prince  detains  io  fond  embraco>,       1 50 
And,  as  kind  ilatare  the  foft  tie  approves, 
Ocariy  the  brother  apd  the  hufband  loves. 
Suck  are  the  nuptials  in  the  bleft  abodes, 
And  fuch  the  union  of  immortal  gods  : 
Iiii,  who  ilili  retains  her  virgin  bloom, 
Whofe  radiant  fingers  breathe  divine  perfume, 
For  Jove  prepares  the  bed,  where  a{.  his  fide 
Fair  Juno  fleeps»his  fifter  and  his  bhde. 
Hail,  noble  Ptolemy !  illuftrious  king  ! 
Thee  peer  to  mighty  demigods  1*11  fing  ;  lid 

And  future  ages  (halt  the  verfo  approve  : 
Hail  I  and  fair  virtue  only  aik  of  Jove. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XVII. 


The  common  title  of  this  Idyllivm  is  **  The 

*  Encomium  of  Ptolemy.*'  Heinfins  makes  po 
^bt  bat  chat  the  inicription  (hould  be  iimply 

*  Ptolemy:"  for  Theocritus  had  written  two 
yoens,  one  wa»  called  **  Ptolemy,**  the  ether 
*^  Berenice  ;*'  the  firfi  ccIcbrajLed  the  virtues  of 
te  iSnftrions  monarch,  the  fccond  thofe  of  his 
tvjriaioeliery  who  at  that  time  was  enrolled  a  • 
■■f  the  jrods.  For  Ptolemy's  charadcr,  fee  I- 
dff %Ba  XI V.  and  the  note  on  verfe  S%, 

ytr.  I.  The  Creek  it,  E*  Sitt  «^;^*>/«iv/«, 
9tich  are  the  vrery  words  with  which  Aratua  be- 
fioi  Us  poem  called  Pbmnomima :  a«  Theocritus  and 
Afacns  were  intimate  friends,  and  flour ilhed  ncar- 
^  at  the  lame  time,  thou^^h  the*  Sicilian  bard  was 
•Uer,  it  is  hard  to  £17  which  borrowed  from  the 
«her:  Virgil  has, 

A  J<)Te  prlncipium,  Mufaft.  Eel.  3, 

Ace  principium, tibi  definet.  Eel.  9, 

With  thee  began  my  Tonga,  with  thee  fliali  end. 

Ver.  4.  Milton  has, 

Oa  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Him  firil,  him  laft,  him  midfi,  and  without  end. 

Mtkoo  has  greatif  improved  this  by  adding, 
'  aad  «xthoiK  end  i*'  ai  be  is  celebrating  Gdd,  and 
Tbeocritas  only  a  man, 

Ver.g. 
f***^*'-^  X^fiiperi  placantnr,  carmine  m^es.. 

ffor.  B.  %,  £/.  I. 

Vcde  can  the  gods  of  bemven  and  hell  appeafe* 
Ver.  16.  Ptolemy  Lagos  was  one  of  Alexander's 
captams,  who  upon  that  mooardi's  death,  and  the 
^vifio«  of  his  empire,  had  Egypt^  Libya,  ^tid  that 
p«t  of  Arabia  which  borders  upon  Bgypt,  allotted 
to  bis  flure :  but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  held 
fevcnl  other  countries,  which  are  enumerated  be* 
low.    See  Ter.  ^j^  &c. 

Ver.  »i. 
^wimcr  AagadBs  recambent.  Hor.  B.  %.  0, 3. 

TA4»t.  IL 


'^vf'ff.  Sec]  I  would  choofe  to  read,  mu^tftvrM^ 
varium  coufiUum  habeas,  and  not  astX^fur^mi  with 
Cafaubon. 


Ver.  14. 
Tu  Crcfiia  madas  Prodigia. 


.  8.  a94« 


You  flew  the  bull  whofe  rage  difpcoplcd  Crete. 

Ver.  «5. 
— — Sic  Jovis  intercft 
Optatis  epulis  impigcr  Hercules.  Hor,  B,  4.  OJt  8. 

Ver.  a6.  The  Greek  is,  Afararot  h  xakttnrtu 
it9t  nroiff  yiyattrtt,  which  is  rendered,  '*  imniur« 
"  tales  vero  vocantur  D'il,  fine  pedum  ufu  faAi;" 
and  being  formed  without  feet  they  are  called  im- 
mortal  gods.  It  is  amazing  how  a  dear  and  ele- 
gant  pafifage  (hould  be  corrupted  into  fuch  non- 
fenfc  :  Hcinfifus  undoubtedly  reads  right ;  tot  m^#- 
JiV  yiyAttrti^  that  is,  avrv  viotf^t  in;,  "  thofe  thit 
"  were  his  nephews;*'  he  rejoices  that  his  ne- 
phews are'  called  (or  are  become)  immoriaL 

Ver.  ^o. 
Julius, a  magno  demiiTum  domen  Jiklo.  Ma.  l.  2884 

Ver.  31. 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  ncdlar.  Har,  A  3.  0.  3, 

Ver.  33.  Thus  Ovid.  Met.  B.  3.  i6j. 

>Nympbarnm  tradidit  uni 
Armigcrx  jaculam,  pharctramque  arcuf<nic 
retentos. 

Ver.  45.  Ptolemy  made  his  fon  Phfladelphiw 
partner  with  him  in  the  crtiptre. 

Ver.  49.  TKc  Greek  is,  P»}J7<«#  Ji  yo»«/,  which  is 
wrong  tranfia  ted,"  facilesqnidem  partus  funt,"  their 
births  are  cafy ;  Si^crcas  it  (hould  be  rendered,  ae 
Cafaubon  rightly  obferves, "  their  birth*  arc  eafily 
"  to  be  judged  of,**  viz.  that  they  arc  adulteroas  5 
the  latter  part  of  the  verfe  explains  the  former, 
Pi;d'«4  J«  yneu,  <n*va  3'  w^  ««/x«r«  roir^h  **  «hcit 
**  births  are  eafy  to  be  judged,  for  the  children  del 
«'  not  rcfemble  their  father."  The  ancients  ima- 
gined thofe  cfaUdsen  not  to  be  leptimatc  rth»  < 
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were  unlike  their  parents :  and  therefore  Hcfiod  \ 
reckon^  it  among  the  felicities  which  attend  good  i 
men,  that 
The  wives  bear  fens  refembling  their  own  fires. 

TiXTtfTiv  ^i  yw*tKi$  toixoru  'tima  youxfi, 

Ver.  233. 

Vcr.  .56. 
Portitor  ha«  horrendus  aquas  at  flnmina  fervat 
Tcrribili  I'qnalorc  Charon.  -/E«  B.  6.  29S 

Ver.  73.  Virgil  h^.s  fomcthing  fimilar. 
At  Venus  Alcsnio  placidam  per  mcmbrn  quietem 
Irrigat,  &c.  j¥:n.  B.  i.  695. 

Mean  time  the  goddefs  on  Afcanius  throws 
A  balniy  flumber,  and  a  fweet  repofe  ; 
LuU'd  in  her  lap  to  reft,  &c.  Fltt. 

Ver.  75.  The  perfonifying  of  this  illand  is  fub- 
lime  and  noble,  and  bear  a  great  rcfemblince  to 
that  pafTige  in  Ifaiah  ;  *•  Break  forth  into  finding, 
•*  yc  mountains!  O  loreft,  and  every  tree  thcrc- 
••  in  ;"  Virgil  has, 

Ipfi  latitia  coccs  ad  fidera  jadlant 

Intonfi  monres.  Ed,  5.  6  a, 

Ver  79.  An  ifland   in  the   iEgean    fca,  where 
Latona   wa«    delivered  of   Apollo  and  Diana  ;   it 
was  once  a  floating  iflind,  but  lixcd  by  Apollo. 
Quam  pius  .•\rcittnens,  &c  y'trg   An.  3.  75. 

Which    I'ha-bus   fix'd ;    for    once   llie  wandcr'd 

round 
The  Torres,  and  Coated  on  the  vaft  profound; 
But  now,  uniiiov'd  the  peopled  n-pioii  braves 
'i'he  roaring  whirlwindb,  au(i  the  furiousi  waves. 

Pitt. 

Vcr.  79.  The  Schrlian:  fiys  Trtopn  wa«i  a  king 
«»r  Co5,  liom  whimi  the  promontory  near  Cnidus 
took  if*  df nomination 

Ver.  82.  An  illand  feparatcd  from  Drlos  by  a 
narrow  ftrait  abour  three    imcs  as  'up  as  Df.los. 

Ver.  «S6.  I  bus  Calliniachuti,  E*  ^»  ^r-i  tiaffiAtTif 
"  kiiijTs  are  from  Jiipircr;"  which  Viigil  h.i!» 
tranflatcd,  **  Ab  Jove  funt  rcjres;'*  but  they  all 
J'ecm  to  have  copied  alter  Hciiod.  Thecg.  vcr. 
96. 

V.K  ^i  A/if  P»ft>y:if.  O  d'  o^Xt»(  otrivec  lAwxi 
*l>  «/*«y »» ru,i .  — — — — 

.^— Kings  are  dcrlvM  from  J:  vc  ; 

Andbieft  ihe  aiortjl  whom  the  mufcs  love. 

Ver.  94-  The  Nile  in  the  grcatrfl  wonder  of 
ligypt  :  a*  it  Icldoni  rains  there,  this  river,  which 
waters  the  whole  countiy  by  its  regular  innunda- 
tion^,  fupplics  that  dcfetit,  by  bringing,  as  a 
yearly  tribute,  the  raius  of  the  other  countries, 
To  multiply  fo  beneficent  a  river,  Egypt  was  cut 
into  nurabcilefs  canals,  of  a  leng^th  and  breadth 
proportioned  to  the  different  fituatiou  and  wants 
of  the  lauds;  the  Nile  brought  fertility  every 
where  with  its  (alutary  ftreams ;  it  united  cities 
one  with  another,  and  the  Mediteranean  with 
the  Rcd-fea  ^  maintained  trade  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  Q>rtified  the  kingdom  agalnfl  the  ene> 
my  i  iQ  chai  it  was  at  oqcc  the  noutiihcr  and  pru- 


tedlor  of  Egypt.    There  cannot  be   a  more  d;J 
lightfnl  profped   than  the  Nile  affords  at  twa 
feafons  of  the  year ;  for  if  yoti  afcend  fome  moun- 
tain, or  one  of  the  great  pyramids  of  Grand  Cairo 
about  the  month,  of  July  and  Auguft,  you  behold 
a  vaft  fea,  in  which  a  prodigious  number  of  towtii, 
tillages,  turrets,  and  fpires  appear,  like  the  ifles 
in  the  -^gcan  fea,  with  caufways  leading  from 
place  to  place,  intermixed  with  groves  and  fruit- 
trees,  whofe  tops  only  are   vifible;  this  view  is 
terminated  by  mountains  and  wood*,  which,  at  a 
diftancc,  form  the  moft  agreeable  pcrfpcAivc  that 
can  be  imagined.     But  in  the  winter,  that  is,  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  whclc 
country  is  like  one  continued  fcene  of  beautiful 
meadows,  enamelled  with  all  kinds  of  flowers : 
you  fee  on  every  (ide  herds  and  flocks  fcattered 
over  the  plain,  with  infinite  numbers  of  hufband- 
men  and  gardeners  :  the  air  is  then  embalmed  by 
the  great  quantity   of  bloffoms    on  the  orange, 
lemon,  and    other   trees;  and  is  fo  pure,  that  a 
wholefomer  and  more  agreeable  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  world  :  fo  that  nature,  which  i*  then  as  it 
were  dead  in  fo  many  other  climates,  feems  to  re- 
vive only  for  the  lake  of  fo  delightful  an  abode. 
RollinsAKt.Hlf. 

Ver.  97.  The  original  is  extremely  perplenogj 
literally  tranflated  it  would  run  thus, 

He  ha^  thrre  hundred  cities,          -         -  S^* 

Add  three  thou  (and         -          -          -  3C00 

To  thirty  thoufaiid,         -          .          -  3000O 

Twice  three         -----  6 

And  three  times  eleven,         -          -         -  3  j 

33339 
I  have   made  it  the   round    number   of  thirty 
th(>ufand.     We  meet  with  an  embariiircd  method 
of  numeration  in  the  I4tli  Idvl.  vcr.  $5' 

Vcr.  104.  Waller  has  a  p;;fl'age  rcfcmbling  thift, 

Where'er  thy  navy  fpreads  lier  canvafs  wings. 
Homage  to  thee,  and  peace  to  all  fhc  brings. 

Which  Creech  ftuck  in  his  tranfla'ion.  Ptolemy 
imt-nikd  to  engrof*  the  whole  trade  of  the  ealk 
and  weil  to  himfelf,  and  therefore  fifed  out  two 
great  fleets  to  proteft  his  trading  fibjecSls:  one  of 
thefo  he  kept  in  the  Fed  fea,  the  other  in  the 
Mediterranean:  the  latter  was  very  numerous 
and  had  leveral  Ihips  of  an  extraordinary  ftze ; 
two  of  them  in  particular  had  thirty  oars  on  a 
fide,  one  of  twenty,  four  of  fourteen,  two  of 
twelve,  fourteen  of  eleven,  thirty  of  nine,  thirty- 
fcvcn  of  fevcn,  five  of  fix,  fcvcnteen  of  five,  and 
beliflcsthele,  an  incredible  number  of  "^ffels  wtrK 
four  and  three  oars  on  a  fide.  By  this  means,  the 
whole  trade  being  fixed  at  Alexandria,  that  pface 
became  the  chief  mart  of  all  the  traffic  that  wai 
carried  on  between  the  eaU  and  the  weft,  and 
continued  to  be  the  greateft  emporium  io  the 
world  above  feventeen  hundred  years,  till  anothei 
paffage  was  found  uut  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope :  but  as  the  road  to  the  Red  lea  lay  crofi 
the  dcfsrts,  where  no  water  could  be  had,  nof 
Jiu-^  cuQvcnieucc  of  towns  or  hoofes  for  lodging 
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^a3d!^  Ptolemy,  ttf  remedy  both  tbcfe  cvilt, 
trpeaed  s  canal  along  the  great  road,  into  which 
he  caofeyed  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and  built  on 
itbtmfes  at  proper  diftances;  fo  that  pafieogert 
fosod  every  oighc  coDYemcnt  lodgings,  and  ne- 
ctfftfy  idreflunentt  for  themfeWcf,  and  tlieir 
beaib  Gf  tardeo. 

Umiv.  Hi/i,  vtl,  is.  8tw./.  383. 
Ver.  Ill,  The  amiable  pi<^ure  Theocrituv  here 
girei  IS  flf  the  happineis  the  Egyptians  enjoyed 
vader  the  mild  adquoiftration  ^  Ptolemy,  very 
stack  refembles  that  which  Patercnlus  gives  of 
thefaappinef»of  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
f&fioi,  fi.  1.  ch.  89.  *-  Finiia  vicefimo  anno 
**  bdh  dvilia,  fcpulta  externa,  revocata  pax,  fo. 
"  fituabibae  arxnorum  furor;  rcftituta  vis  Icgi- 
**  bo,  jndicii*  au^oritas,  fesatoi  majedas,  &c. 
"  {irika jiU  et  antiqua  reipublicx  forma  revocaca^ 

*  jt&oaltos  agris,  faerie  honos,  fecuritas  homi- 

*  B^certa  cbaqne  rcrum  fuaruni  poflcfUo ;  le-« 
*'  gettmcndataB  utiliter,  Lars  faiubriter  *'  *  In 
'  ^  twcatieth  year,  all  wars,  both  uvil  and  fo-> 
'  xdgn,wcre  happily  eztinguiflied  ;  peace  return. 
'  tdi  the  rage  of  arms  ceafed ;  vigour  was  refto- 
'  red  to  the  laws  ;  authority  to  the  tribunals;  ma. 

*  ydtj  to  the  fenate,  &c.  the  ancient  and  venera. 
'4fe  form  of  the  republic  revived  ;  the  fields  were 

*  afaio  cultivated  ;  religion  honoured,  and  every 
'  soe  eajoyed  hin  own  poncflions  with  the  utmoft 

*  (REfky;  the  old  laws  were  revifed  and  improv- 

*  c^ad  exccUcat  Dew  ones  added.' 

^«.  llS.  Thus  Horace ; 

C^ftwAtTCTMa  Caefare,  non  furor 

Ciffilii^ttKni  exiget  otiura.  B.  4.  OJs  15. 

WbUe  Czfir  relgna,  nor  civil  jars 
SfaU  kcak  our  pcate,  nor  foreign  wars. 

DuMtomle. 
Ver.  111. 
Ore  trahit  qaodcooqoe  poteft,  arqne  addit  actrrvo. 
/for.  B.  I.  6a/.  I. 

—  Tua  lar  jji 
^■UDV  multifqae  ofleravit  limina  donis. 

f^irg.  Mn.  B.  10.  619, 
« Ay  great  name  due  honoori  has  he  paid, 
^■itkh  Qfblationton  thy  altars  laid.  P'ltt, 

^w- 131.  The  fame  of  Ptolemy*!  munificence 


See 


drew  fcveral  celebrated  poeti  to  hit  court. 
Nate  on  vcrfc  Si.  Idyl   XlV. 

Ver.  1 39.  The  original  is  a  little  perp!-ied,  but 
I  follow  Hdnfius,  and  take  the  renfe  to  he  this: 
**  Ptolemy  alone  treading  clofe  in  the  fcat.lcps  o£ 
"  his  forcfdtheis,  yet  warm  in  the  duft,  dt  taced 
"  and  rofe  over  them."  Thcocriiu*.  alljiics  to  a 
contcA  ufual  among  the  ancicnti,  w.hercin  thran- 
tJgonid  ufcd  to  place  his  right  foot  in  iht  itl\  foot- 
ftcp  of  hii  competitor,  who  wvent  before  him,  and 
his  left  fool  in  the  right  footllcp,  whij;  t  ii  he  could 
exceed,  he  would  cry  aloud,  Er^^ipnxa  r«  T «■!(«- 
vv  iifit,  "  I  have  Itcpt  over  you,  1  anj  bc)'>iid 
•*  you"  Homer,  fpcakmg  of  Ulyffes  contcnuing 
with  Ajax  in  the  ta.c,  ha:i  fomcthing  very  iimi* 
lar.     Jliad.  B.  »3.  763. 


-Awrij  e7rt<^if 


l^VUC  rvXri  Tt^lTO-i^  ftUPO';  K01H9   »/Z^'t^v9nftHm'-  / 

Graceful  in  motion  thus^  ^.is  foe  he  plies 
And  treads  each  footilep  e'er  the  dull  can  ri&. 

Ver.  t50.  Virgil  tbu«  l^eaks  of  Venus  embrJic^  . 
ing  Vulcan, 

■       Niveis  hince  atque  bine,  8tc.  '  I 

JSn.  B.  %.  3187* 

■■    ■■    Her  arms,  that  match  the  winter  fnows. 
Around  hex  unrefoWing  lord  ihe  throws.       PitU 

Ver.  158.  JUno,  fptoking  of  hcrfclf,  fays, 

Aft  ego,  qua  divftn  incedo  regina,  Jovifquc 
£t  forur  et  conjuz.  JSn  i.  47* 

But  r,  who  move  fupreme  in  hrav*n*8  abode), 
Jos^e^  fider-wifc,  and  emprds  of  the  gods. 

Pitt. 

Vec.  161.  Theocritus  having  already  celebrated 
Ptolemy's  riches  and  power,  whi<!h  vttrtSQ  Ceat« 
that  he  could  not  even  with  an  incrcafe  of  them, 
nobly  concludes  his  poem  with  this  fme  precept, 
A^iray  ^t  (lif  i«'  Lttt  tcinOf  **  Atfc  virtne  of  Jupi- 
"  ter  :**  as  if  he  couid  not  have  too  large  a  (hare 
of  virtue,  though  emiftcntly  renowned  lor  it :  by 
this  the  pnct  proves  himfelf  an  excellent  mr>ralift, 
and  plainly  hints  at  that  maxim  .of  the  Stoics, 
who  maintained  that  virtue  wae  entirely  fufTicienb 
for  a  happy  life. 


IDYLLIUM  XVUI. 

I 

THE  EWTHALAMIUM*  OF  HELEN.  i 

AtdOMENT. 

I  Tl*"^  %artan  virgins  of  the  fJrfl  rank  are  here  introduced  frnging  this  foiig  at  the  ntiptials  of  He* 
«»  before  the  bride-chambcr :  firft  they  are  jocular  ;  then  they  congratulate  Menclaus  on  his  being 
Fe*erred  to  fo  many  rival  princes,  and  made  the  fon-in  law  of  Jupiter  ;  they  celebrate  the  beauty 
«  Helen,  and  conclude  with  wiflilng  the  married  couple  profperity. 

«»  ^arta*s  monarch,  Menelaus,  led  1  Twelve  noble  virgins,  bloom  ing,  young,  and  fair. 


f  ^  WaKCDsi  Heleo  to  his  bridal  bed. 


With  hyadntbine  wreaths  adorn*d  their  hair, 
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An6  plras^d  tfie  roal  beniTon  to  iliower. 
To  the  foff  cithern  dancM  before  the  bower ; 
At  boondtn^  h'ght  in  cirdiog  fleps  they  move. 
Their  feet  beat  time,  and  ever 7  heart  beat  love  : 
T>  ii  wM  the  nuptial  forg— >  Why,  happy  groom. 
Steal  yoti  thus  early  to  the  genial  room  ?  jo 

Ha«  flrep  or  whie  yotir  manly  limbs  opprefi. 
That  thu*,  thni  foon  you  fcek  the  bed  of  reft  ? 
If  drowfy  flumbrr^  lull  you  to  a  drone, 
G    take  rcfre(hing  ileep,  but  fleep  ilooe ; 
Leave  Helen  with  be  r  maiden  matet,  to  play 
At  harmlefs  paftimes  till  the  dawn  of  day  : 
Thi»  night  we  claim,  then  yield  her  yotirs  fat" life. 
From  mom  to  night,  from  year  to  year  your  wife. 
HaiJ  happy  prince  !  whom  Venu«  wafted  o'er, 
With  profpcrout  omens  to  the  Spartan  (hore ;    %0 
To  blels  her  bed,  from  all  the  princely  crowd. 
Fair  Heleo  chole  you — Cupid  foecx'd  aloud. 
Of  all  our  demigods  'ti«  yuu  afpire, 
Alone,  to  call  oatorBtas  Jove  your  Bre  r 
Jove's  daughter  now  your  warm  embraces  meets. 
The  pride  of  Greece  between  two  lily  (heets« 
Sure  will  the  ofiVpring  from  that  foftcarels, 
The  mother's  charms  in  miniature  exprela. 
Thrice  eighty  virgiils  of  the  Spartati  race, 
Her  cquak  wr  io  years,  but  not  io  face,  jo 

Our  bmba  ditfiiOng  with  amhrofial  oil, 
Vfcre  wont  on  fmooth  £urou*s  banks  to  toil 
In  oumly  fports ;  and  though  each  nymph  was  fair, 
|^6ne  could  with  her  in  beauty's  charms  compare: 
When  winter  thu«  in  ni^t  n(»  longer  lours, 
And  fpriiig  it  uOicr'd  by  the  blooming  hours, 
The  rifiog  morning  with  her  radiant  eyes, 
SaJotei  the  world,  ar.d  brightens  all  the  flues. 
80  ibioci  fair  Helen,  by  the  Graces  dfeft, 
In  face.  (hape.  iize,  fuperior  to  the  reft :  40 

As  com  the  fields,  as  pines  the  garden  grace, 
A»  deeds  of  T  heflaly  the  chariot  race ; 
60  Helen's  beauties  bright  encomiums  claim. 
And  beam  forth  honour  on  the  bpartan  name. 


HEOdRITtJl 

What  nymph  can  rival  Helen  at  the  l<Mtt« 

And  make  fair  art  like  Uving  nature  bloom  r 

The  blended  tints  in  fweet  proportkn  joua*d, 

Ezpreft  the  foft  ideas  of  her  mind. 

What  nymph  like  her  of  all  the  tonefnl  ^pure* 

Can  raife  the  voice,  or  anhnmte  the  lyre  I  54 

Whether  of  Pallas  great  is  arms  (be  fingt. 

Or  Dian  bathing  in  the  filver  fprings. 

A  thonfand  little  Loves  in  ambnlh  lie. 

And  (hoot  their  arrows  from  her  beaming  ^7^^ 

0  lovely  Helen,  whom  all  hearts  adore, 
A  macron  now  you  rife,  a  maid  no  more  ! 
Yet  ere  another  fan  (ball  gild  the  room. 
We'll  gather  flowers  your  temples  to  adom« 
Amhrofial  flowers,  as  o'er  the  meads  we  Ikruy 
And  frequent  figb  that  Helen  is  away  ^ 
Mindful  of  Helen  ftill,  as  unwean'd  larabt 

Rove  round  the  paftures  bleating  for  their  damt ; 
Fair  flowers  of  lote  we'll  cull,  that  fweetlf  bremtbe. 
And  on  yon  fprcading  plane  fufjpend  the  wrreacK. 
Dot  firft  from  filver  fiiells  fliaU  nngventt  flowr. 
Bedew  the  fprcading  plane  and  all  the   flowcrv 

below  : 
And  on  the  rind  we'll  write,  that  all  may  fee, 
•*  Here  pay  your  honour*,  1  am  Hclco't  iree    * 
Jtjy  to  the  bride,  and  to  the  bridegroom  joy, 
And  may  L4itona  bleft  you  with  a  boy  !  7# 

May  Venus  ftirnlfli  both  with  equal  love ! 
And  la(lit)g  riches  be  the  gift  ofjovc  f 
May  thefe  defcend  and  by  pofleluon  grow. 
From  fire  to  fon,  augmenting  as  they  flow  \ 

Now  fweetly  flumber,  mutual  love  inTpkc, 
And  gratify  the  fulnefs  of  dcfire  : 
|life  with  the  blufiiing  morning,  nor  forfcct 

1  he  doe  of  Venus,  and  difcharge  the  debt  : 
And,  ere  the  day's  loud  heraki  has  begun 

To  fpeak  his  early  prologue  to  the  fon,  So 

Again  we'll  greet  your  joys  with  cheerful  Toicc^ 
O  Hymen,  Hymen,  at  this  match  rejoice  I 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XVIII. 


There  are  two  forts  of  £pithalamioms,  or  Nup- 
fSal  Sungs  among  the  ancients ;  the  firft  was  fong 
in  the  evening,  after  the  bride  wat  introduced  into 
the  bride-chamber,  it  was  named  K«i«jivi««f,  and 
intended  to  difpofethe  married  couple  toilcep ;  the 
fecondwasfung  in  the  morning,  termed  E>i^ix«v, 
and  defigned  to  awaken  them.  See  the  conclufiun 
of  thii  Idyllium.  As  Theocritus  lived  at  the  polite 
court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  during  the  time 
that  the  fcventy  interpreters  rcfided  there  he 
would  probably,  by  reading  their  tranflation  of  the 
Old  1  cftament,  borrow  fome  beautiful  miages 
from  the  ScH^'tures,  conceived  in  oriental  maf;ni- 
fiecncc  s  a  few  fpecimens  of  thefe  will  be  found  in 
the  notes  on  this  Idyllium. 

Ver.  6   Thai  Horace, 

Jundcque  Nymphis  Oratix  dccetitct 

Akano  tcmm  quatiunt  pcde,  M,  I,  OJt  4. 


Ver.  1)  Sneexing  was  fometlmet  reckoce^  « 
lucky  omen,  ^ee  Potter's  Archatologix,  ch.  1  7. 
and  Catullus  oe  Acme  ic  Septimio ; 

Hoe  ut  diiit.  Amor  finiftram,  ut  ante 
Dextram,  fternnit  approbationenu 

See  alfo  the  note  on  Idyllium  7.  ver.  1 1/.   ' 
That  newmarried  perfont  were  attended    ^y 
fingers  and  dancers.  Homer  acquainu  os  in     h^-a 
ddtription  of  the  ftilcld  df  Achilles,  Iliad,  B.  «sL 

Here  facred  pomp  and  gvntal  feaft  delight. 
And  folemo  dance,  and  Hymeiueal  rite  2 
Along  the  ftrcet  the  new-made  brides  are  Ic^ 
With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bcdl : 
The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  loft  flute  and  cithern's  fihrcr  fuund  : 
Through  the  fair  ftreets,  the  matrons  in  a  revir^ 
Staad  in  their  porche9,and enjoy  the  fl>4w.    ^-i^^^ 
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NOTES  ON   ID 
Ver.  3r.  That  the  haodmaidt  of  Ntoficia  in 
H«cner  anotDt  thcmfelves  with  oiL  Odyf.  B.  6. 
Tlieii  with  a  fliort  rrpzB.  relieve  their  toil, 
A&d  o*er  their  iimht  difiafe  amhrofial  oil.  P^^, 
Vcr.  1$,  Tfaot  Solomon**  Song,  ch.  ii.  ver,  1 1* 

*  Lo  the  vniter  it  paft,  the  rain  it  overfaod  gone." 
Vcr.  37.  ••  Who  it  (he  that  looketh  forth  as  the 

**  noroiiig,'*  ch.  ▼!.  rer.  10.  and  in  the  hook  of 

.  Job.  ck  sH  vcr.  18.  fpcaking  of  the  Leviathan, 

«e  read*  *  His  ejct  are  like  the  eyc-Udt  of  the 

•  somiog.** 

Here  t^  markt  of  tmltatioo  appear  very  flrong. 
Vcr.  4 1.  Virgil  hat. 
FmioiM  in  f jivit  pnlcherruna,  pioiu  in  hortis. 

£41.  7.  65. 

Vcr.  4%,  Theocritiit  fiiU  feems  to  borrow  from 
tlie  niyainthor  ;  **  I  have  compared  thee,  O  my 
**  love  to  m  company  of  horfct  in  Pharoah't  cha- 
"  rioet/'  Solomon 't  Song,  ch.  i.  ver.  9  —  rhe  ori- 
giBtl  htcrally  fignifiet,  **  1  have  compared  thee  to 
**  ny  mare,  &c.**  Nor  ought  we  to  think  the 
coafarifon  cowfe  or  vulgar,  if  we  confider  what 
Waottfal  aod  deh'catc  creatiirct  the  eafUri^  horiet 
tre,  and  how  highly  they  are  valued. 

Sn  Ptrey  en  SoUmon*i  Ssag, 

Vcr.  53.  That  Hero  u  dcfcribed  in  Mufxof, 

Ik  )iTH  H^$  O^itiXfiH  yOiUiu       «.  r.  A. 

Fer.  64. 

Whea  Hcr«  finOet,  a  thoufand  Graces  rife, 
Bfen  tD  her  cheek,  and  rival  in  her  eyes.  F,  F, 

Tcr.  6^  Milhr  fays  the  leaves  of  the  loto-trecf 
er  Dettk  tree,  are  like  thofe  of  the  nettle;  the 
^owrr  coR^Af  of  five  leaves,  expanded  in  form  of 
a  rofe,  cofftamifig  many  (hort  ftamina,  in  the  bo- 
iem ;  the  finnt,  which  is  a  rooodiih  berry,  grows 
isgjein  the  bdbm  of  iu  leaves.  Dr.  Manyn  fays, 


YLLIUM  XVIft  t$t 

It  it  more  probable,  that  ^  lotpt  of  the  Loto* 
phagi  if  what  we  call  zizyphos  or  the  jujube-tree  ; 
The  leaves  of  thit  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  ia 
length,  an  inch  in  breadth,  of  a  (hining  green  co- 
lour and  ferrated,  about  the  edges :  the  fruit  is  o£ 
the  (hape  and  fixe  of  olivet,  and  the  pulp  of  it  hat 
a  fweet  ufte  like  honey ;  and  therefore  cannot  be 
the  nettle-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  it  far  from  that 
delicacy  which  is  afcribed  to  the  lotus'uf  the  an- 
cients. See  Martyn  on  the  Gcor.  B.  %.  84.  But 
the  lotni  here  fpoken  of  is  mod  probably  an  herb 
the  fame  which  Homer  defcribcs  in  the  Odyfley^ 
B.  9.  and  which  £uftathius  takes  to  he  an  herb  $ 
he  fays,  there  is  an  Egyptian  lotus  which  grows 
in  great  abundance  along  the  Njlr,  in  the  time  of 
its  inundations.  Profper  Alpinuit,  an  author  of 
good  credit,  who  travelled  into  itgypt,  afltires  tts, 
that  the  Egyptian  lotus  does  not  at  all  differ  from 
our  great  white  water-lily. 

Ver.  67.  The  cullom  of  writing  on  the  bark  o£ 
trees  wat  very  common  among  the  anaenti,  thuf 
VirgUj 

Centum  eft  in  fylvis,  inter  fpelca  ferarum 
Malle  pati,  tenerifque  meos  incidere  amoret 
Arboribtts:  crefcent  ills,  crefcetis  amoret  Eci.  ip. 

See  Ovid  in  Oenone,  Propertius,  B.  z.  £leg. 
x8.  &c. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautifully  paftoral  than 
this  infcription  on  the  bark  of  the  plane-tree,  at 
alfo  the  fimile  at  the  6ift  and  6ad  verfes. 

Ver.  75. 
Qa«  fepirahat  amorte.  M$r.  J7.  4.  Ode  13. 

Ver.  81.  The  chorus  of  virgins  here  promife  to 
return  early  in  the  morning,  and  fing  the  carmen 

Ver.  81.  Thus  Catullus,  Carm.  Nup. 
Hymen,  O  Hymen«e,  Hymen  ades,  O  HymeD9C« 


IDYLLIUM  XIX, 


THE   HONEY-STEALER. 


TBI  A&eOMBNT. 


At  Caaid  b  fieahog  honey  from  a  bee-hive,  he  is  fiung  by  a  bee ;  on  which  he  runs  and  eomplatns  f 
his  mother,  that  fo  fmall  an  animal  (honld  infliA  fo  great  a  wound ;  ihe  immediately  anfwen,  that 
he  honfelf  it  but  little  like  a  bee,  yet  the  wounds  he  gives  are  grievous. 


At  Coptd,  the  flieft  young  wanton  alive, 
Of  its  board  of  fwcet  honey  was  robbing  a  hive. 
The  ce&tinel  bee  buzx'd  with  anger  and  grief, 
And  darted  his  fting  in  the  hand  of  the  thief. 
He  fiobb'd,  blew  hit  fingers,  ilampM  hard  on  the 

ground, 
Aad  U^g  in  anguiih  lhow*d  Venui  the  wound ;  ^ 


Then  began  in  a  forrowful  tone  to  complain,    ^^ 
That  an  infeA  fo  little  (hould  caufe  fo  great  piifl* 
Venus  fmiling,  her  fon  in  fuch  taking  to  fee, 
Said,  "  Cupid,  you  put  me  in  mind  of  a  bee ;     20 
**  You're  juil  fuch  a  bufy,  diminutive  thing, 
'*  Yet  you  make  woful  wounds  with  a  dcfperatc 
••  fting;* 

liii 
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FAWKES'S   THEOCRITUS. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XIX. 


Id  this  fmall  poem  Theocritus  has  copied  the 
40th  Ode  of  Anacreon,  in  every  thing  but  the 
xncafure  of  his  verfe  :  the  original  of  this  is  in 
Hexameter,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  improper 
to  give  it  Anacreontic  numbers.  I  (hall  cake  the 
liberty  to  infert  a  traniUtinn  of  the  Teian  bard*» 
little  poem,  th^t  the  linglifli  reader  may  have  the 
pleafure  to  (ee  the  manner  i|P  which  tlic  aocieuc 
poets  copied  their  predeceflbrs. 

Once,  as  Cupid,  tir'd  with  play, 
Oil  a  bed  of  rofes  lay, 
A  rude  bee  that  flcpt  unfeen. 
The  fwcet  breathing  buils  between, 
ytung  his  finger,  cruel  chance  ! 
With  its  little  pointed  lance. 


Straight  he  fills  the  air  with  cricf, 
Wteps  and  fobs,  and  ru.n  and  flies  ; 
Till  the  god  to  Venus  came, 
I^ovely,  laughter-loving  dame  : 
Then  he  thus  began  to  plain  ; 
"  Oh  !  undone — I  die  with  pain — 
"  Dear  mamma,  a  ferpcnt  fmall, 
*'  Which  a  bee  the  ploughmen  call, 
**  Imp'd  with  wings,  and  arm'd  with  dart, 
"  Oh  '.—has  ftung  me  to  the  heart.** 
Venuii  tlius  replied,  and  fniil'd  ; 

*  Dry  thofe  tears,  for  Oiame  !  my  child  ; 
'  If  a  bee  can  wound  fo  deep, 

*  Caufing  Cupid  thu*  to  wet  p, 

*  Think,  ()  rhink,  what  cruel  pains 

*  He  that's  flung  by  ihee  iuftain*.'  F.  £, 


IDYLLlUxM  XX. 

EUNICA,  OR  THE  NEATHERD. 


THE  AKGUMENT. 

A  ROUGH  neatherd  complains  of  the  pride  and  infolcnce  of  a  city  gir!,  who  rcfufed  to  let  him  klf» 
her.  &nd  rallirclhi*  aukwird  figure  :  he  appeals  to  the  neighbouring  (hepherds,  and  alks  them*  if 
he  is  not  handfome  ;  if  his  voice  is  not  fwcet,  and  his  fongs  enchahring  .  and  relates  examples  of^ 
goddelfes  that  have  been  enamoured  of  herdfmen.  In  this  Idyllium  the  poet  is  thought  to  be  fevcre 
on  thofe  who  with  arrogance  di-lpiie  the  fweetnefs  and  iimplicity  of  bucnlic  numbers.  It  U 
flrange  that  the  comroentatots  will  not  allow  this  piece  to  he  Hyled  a  palloral :  fuxely  ii  isbucolical 
enough. 


WuEN  lately  T  o0er*d  Eunica  to  kifs„ 

She  fleer'd,  and  ihc  flouted,  and  took  it  amifs ; 

**  Begone,   you   great  booby,   (he    cry'd   with   a 

"  frown,  [down  ? 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  long  to  be  kifs'd  by'  a 
"  The  Iparks  of  the  cky  my  kiffes  eftecm ; 
•*  You  never  (hall  kifs  me,  no,  not  in  a  dream. 
■*  How  pleafing  you  look,  and  how  gently  you 

"  play  ! 
•*  How  foft  is  your  voice  I  and  what  fine  things 

**  you  fay! 
'*  So  neat  is  your  beard,  and  fo  comely  your  hair ! 
'*  Your  hand^  are  fo  white,  and  your  lips,  a  fweet 

**  pair!  lo 

«*  But  on  yur  dear  perfon,  I  never  (hall  doat  : 
"  So  pray  kct-p  your  diilance-i-you  fmel)  like  a 

**  goat  " 
Thus  fpoke  the  pert  hu(rey,  and  view'd  me  all  round 
With  an  eye  of   difdain,  and  thrice   fpit  on   the 

ground, 
Look'd  pr-  urt  ol  hercharms.  with  an  infolentfnecr, 
And  fei5»-  me  away  with  a  flea  in  my  tar. 
My  '']ooa  qiMckly  hoil'd  in  a  violent  pique, 
Aqd  red  is  a  lofe,  paOiun  glow'd  on  my  cheek; 


For  it  ver'd  me,  that  thus  in  deriflon  (he  jeer*d* 
My  looks,  and  my  voice,  and  my  hair  and  mf 

beard.  2Q 

But,  am  I  not  handfome,  ye  (hephcrds,  fay  truef 
Or  has  any  gcd  alter 'd  my  y»trfon  anew  ? 
For  lately  on  oaks,  like  the  ivy,  with  grace 
My  hair  and  m.y  beard  added  charms  to  my  face : 
My  eyebrows  were  fable,  my  forehead  milkwhite, 
And   my   eyts,  like  Minerva's,  were  azure  and 

bright; 
My  lips,  fweet  as  cream,  were  with  mufic  replete. 
For  from  thcn>  flow  d  founds  as  rhc  honcy-coBik 

fweet ; 
My  fongs  are  enchanting ;  nor  ought  can  exceed 
The  tuues  of  my  pipe,  or  the  notes  of  my  reed.  30 
The  girls  of  the  country,  if  they  had  their  wills, 
Would  kifs  me,  and  pnfs  me  to  Hay  on  the  hills; 
For  they  lay  that  Tm  fair;   but  this  flirt  of  the 

town 
Rf'fus'd  my  fweet  kiiTe*,  and  call'd  me  a  clown. 
Alas  !  flie  for)joi,  nr  perhaps  did  not  know, 
Thar  Bucchus  fed  herds  in  the  valley  brlow; 
That  Venus  a  fwaiti  loy'd  with  beany  gdCKlvrlHi 
And  helped  him  bis  cattle  to  tend  on  the  hill; 
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Adoatt,  while  Vtring,  In  groves  (he  ador M ,  ^ 

Aod  dead  in  the  groves  and  on  moantatDS  de- ; 
plor'd.  40 

If  right  my  ccmjeAure,  Endymion,  I  ween, 
like  me  too  once  tended  bis  (leers  on  the  gvcen ; 
Vet  the  Moon  in  this  neatherd  took  fuch  a  delight. 
That  &c  met  him  at  Lotmos,  aod  kif»*d  him  all 

night. 
J^v'o  Cybek  moam'd  for  a  herdfman ;  and  Jove 
Soatch'd  a  hoy  from  his  herd  to  be  waiter  above* 


UM    XX. 


^3i 


But  Honica  difdams  me,  nor  lifts  to  my  vow ; 
U  (he  better  than  Cynthia,  or  Cybele,  trow  ? 
Docs  {he  thiok  that  in  bloom,  and  the  beauty  of 

face 
She  is  equal  to  Venus  }  if  that  be  the  cafe, 
May  (he  never  behold  fweet  Adonis  again 
Od  the  hill,  in  the  vale,  in  the  city  or  plaio ; 
Aod  may  the  proud  minx,    for  her  crime 

atone, 
If  ihe  can,  flcep  contented — but  always  alone ! 


JO 


to 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XX, 


Thb  IdyQittm  has  by  Daniel  Heiniius,  and  o- 

dictktfDed  crittct,  been   afcribed  to   Ikiofchos, 

and  lor  that  rcafoo  1  publi(hed  a  tranflation  of  it 

Iboie  tine  ago,  along  with  a  verfion  of  the  other 

bcauri/sl  pieces  of  that,  aod  of  four  other  Greek 

poets,  vis«  Anaereon,  Sappho,  Bion,  and  Mufse* 

us;  hot   as   in   all   probability  Theocritus  is  the 

realaathor,  I  here  infert  it  with  feveral  alterations 

and  corre^iofls,  as  I  ihall  entirely  omit  it  in  the 

Iccond  editioo  of  my  work  abovemeotioned,  which 

will  ihorciy  be  publifiied ;  the  firft  having  been 

^CTf  favoarahly  received  by  the  public 

Ver.  5.  The  Greek  is  fM^fJtutm,  tmma  x^iXm 
#i4s«*.  **  Didici  ufbana  Ubra  terere,"  which  Vir- 
pi  fiecBs  to  have  had  an  eye  to,  when  he  faye, 
*^  CakHDotrmfle  labellnm  f'  on  which  Mr.  War- 
tm,  obfcrvca,  there  it  a  fondocfs  in  mentioning 
this  euiuiMftince  of  **  wearing  his  lip."  The  coo- 
lant cfied  of  paying  on  the  **  fiftula/'  which  is 
m^  to  tbi§  6xj  in  the  Grecian  iflands,  is  makiOjg 
the  lipa  thick  and  callous.  Mr.  Dawkios  aflured 
■K  he  Uw  feveral  ihepherds  with  fuch  lips. 

Ver.  I  J.  Virgil  has  fomething  (imilar. 
T^ia  dicentem  jamdudum  averfa  tuetur, 
Hoc  iHac  volvens  oculos,  totumque  pererrat 
Lamajbofl  tacitis.  JEn,  B.  4.  36^. 

Ver.  14.  The  Greek  is,  4-^4^  ut  ui  itrrvrt  m>.' 

«w,aBd  flKiold  be  rendered,  ^'  She  thrice  fpit  iiito 

her  Mom.**      Archbiihon  PoUcr  obfcrves,  fee 

AicIbboL  ^.  xvii.  it  was  cuilomary  for  the  aocieuc 

ilreciaiis  to  fpit  three  times  ipto  their  bofoms  at 

^  fight  of  a  madman,  or  one  troubled  with  an 

cpil^y;  this  thcywdid  in  defiance,  as  it  were,o/ 

the  oBien :  for  fpitting  was  a  fign  of  the  greateft 

coeccmpc   and  detefiation,  whence  .vrviiv,  **  to 

^k,^  is  pot  for  **  to  CQOtenm.^* 

Ver.  11.  The  poet  here  feems  to  allude  to  a 
pafiige  in  Homer*s  Qdyf.  B.  13.  wh^re  Minerva 
ciittgcs  Ulyfles  into  the  figure  of  an  old  beggar. 


She  fpake,  and  touch*d  him  with  her  powerful 

wand; 
The  (kin  (hpnk  up,  and  witherM  at  her  hand : 
A  fwift  old  age  o*er  all  his  members  fpread  \ 
A  fudden  froft  was  fprinUcd  on*  his  head  ; 
No  longer  in  the  heavy  eye-ball  (hin'd 
The  gUnoc  divine,  forth  beaming  from  the  mind. 

Ver.  16.  Theocritus  feems  X/o  hjivc^  Anacraoa 
iA  view,  Ode  18. 

All  thy  art  her  eyes  require. 

Make  her  eyes  of  living  fire, 

Glowiog  with  celcftiiU  (been, 

lake  Minerva's,  bright  and  keen; 

On  her  lips,  that  fwcetly  fwell, 

Iax.  divine  purfuafion  dwell.  S.  F» 

Vtt.  17.  This  is  entirely  taken  from  Srtlomon's 
Song,  ch.  iv*.  H.  **  Thy  lips,  O  my  fpoufe,  drop 
as  the  honeycomb ;  hooey  and  milk  are  under  thy 
tonjfue." 

Ver.  40.  See  Bion*s  beautiful  Idylliom  on  the 
death  of  Adooii. 

Ver.  4T. 
Latmins  Bndymioo  non  eft  tib},  Lana,  rubori. 

O^id.  Art,  Amam.  3.  8>, 

Ver.  5 :  Sappho,  with  the  moil  elegant  fimpli-> 
city  complains,  that  ihe  is  defertcd  and  left  alone 

fyf!^VK%  fU9  at  rtXtutt^  «.  r.  X,  Seg  bit  Fra^ 

The  Pleiads  now  no  more  are  feen. 

Nor  (hines  the  filver  moon  fercne, 

jn  dark  and  difmal  clouds  o'ercaft ; 

The  love  appointed  hour  is  paft; 

Midnight  ufurps  her  fuhle  throne. 

And  yet,  alas !  1  lie  alone.  F.  F, 


IDYLLIUM    XXI. 

THE  nSHERMEN* 

AtaUMKNT. 

X«'^l»ece  tsadialogiit  between  twofiibermen;  which  lor  its  fiogular  fimplicity  of  fentiment,  as 
'  «tiJ  as  cbaradtfi  ii  PcculivW  bfiutiful  ^d  regular :  ane  of  them  relates  his  dream  f  which  waa. 

iiiij 
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that  he  had  ctnght  a  hrge  fifh  of  folid  gold,  on  which  he  refolTe*  to  follow  hit  hbonoai  ocra^*fli 
no  longer,  but  Inre  lnxnrtoBfly  :  in  the  morning  his  fi(h  and  his  hopes  vaoiih,  and  neceffity  coonpeh 
him  to  return  to  hit  accnfiomed  Ubourt.  This  Idyllium  admooiihet  every  one  to  rcftcooteot  with 
hit  lot ;  and,  imder  the  (hadow  of  a  gotdeo  dream,  beautifully  difplayt  the  vanity  of  all  hmnao  hope i 
anddeiiref. 


Nted,  Diophantuf,  ready  wit  imparts, 
Is  labour't  miftrcfs,  and  the  norfe  of  arts  : 
CorrodinfT  caret  the  toiling  wretch  infcft, 
And  fpoil  the  -peaceful  tenor  of  his  bread ; 
And  if  fofi  flumbert  on  hit  eye-Udt  creep, 
Serre  carfed  care  dczU  in,  and  murders  fleep. 

Two  ancient  fifhers  in  a  ftraw.thatch*d  flied, 
I^avet  were  their  wallt,  and  fea-weed  wat  their 

bed, 
Rf  cltn'd  their  weary  limbt :  hard  by  were  laid  ^ 
fiafkett,  and  all  their  implements  of  trade,  [hairt, 
Kod%  hooks,  and  lines,  compot*d  of  fiout  horfe- 
And  nets  of  variout  font,  and  variout  fnares. 
The  feine,  the  call-net,  and  the  wicker  masc. 
To  wafte  the  watety  tribet  a  thou  bud  ways ; 
A  crazy  boat  wat  drawn  upon  a  plank ; 
Matts  were  their  pillow, wove  of  ofier  dank; 
Skins,  cap,  and  tot^grd  coatt,  a  covering  made ; 
Thit  wat   their  wealth,  their  labour,  and  their 

trade, 
No  pot  to  boil,  no  watch- dog  to  defend ; 
Yet  bleft  they  Hv'd  with  penury  their  friend,    ao 
>for.e  vifited  their  (bed,  favc  every  tide 
The  wanton  waves  that  waib*d  its  tottering  fide. 
When  half  her  courfe  the  mooo*t  bright  car  had 

ffed, 
Joint  labour  routed  the  tenants  of  the  (bed. 
The  dewt  of  flumbcr  from  their  eyes  they  clear*d. 
And  thut  their  mindt  with  plealing  parley  cheer*d: 

A/pballom. 
I  hold,  my  friend,  that  trite  opinion  wrong. 
That  fummer-nights  are  fhort  when  days  are  long. 
Ifct — I  have  feen  a  thnufand  dreams  to-night. 
And  yet  no  morn  appears,  nor  morning-light :  30 
Sure  on  my  mind  fome  ftraoge  illuiions  play. 
And  make  (hort  nights  wear  heavily  away. 

Frifnd. 
Fair  fummer  feafons  you  unjuilly  blame; 
Their  boundt  are  equal,  and  their  pace  the  fame; 
But  cares,  Afphalfon,  in  a  bnfy  throng, 
Break  on  your  reft,  and  make  the  night  fecm  long. 

Afpbalkm. 
Say,  haft  thou  genius  to  interpret  right 
My  dream?  I've  had  a  jolly  one  to-night.  [wi(h, 
Thou  fhalt  go  halvet,  and  more  thou   can^li  not 
"We'll  (hare  the  vifion  at  we  fhare  our  fifh.       40 
)  know  thee  fhrewd,  expert  of  dreamt  to  fpell  * 
lle*s  (he  beft  judge  who  can  conjedure  well. 


We've  leifure  time,  which  can't  be  better  fpent 
By  wretched  carles  in  wave-wa(h*d  cabin  pent, 
And  lodg*d  on  leaves ;  yet  why  (hould  we  repine, 
While  living  lightt  in  Prytanetmi  fliine  ? 

irtad. 
To  thy  fiaft  friend  each  circumftance  redte, 
And  let  me  hear  chit  vifion  of  the  night. 

Laft  erening,  weary  with  the  toils  of  day, 
Luird  in  the  lap  of  reft  fecure  1  lay ; 
Full  l^e  we  fupp*d,  and  fparbgly  we  eat ; 
No  danger  of  a  Airfeit  firum  our  meat. 
Methcught  I  fat  upon  a  fhelfy  fteep. 
And  watch*d  the  fifh  that  gambol'd  in  the  dap : 
Sttfpendcd  by  my  rod,  I  gently  fhook 
The  bait  faUacious,  which  a  hoge  one  took{ 
(Sleeping,  we  image  what  awake  we  wiA; 
Dogs  dream  of  bones,  and  fifhermen  of  fifh.) 
Bent  wat  my  rod,  mod  from  hit  gitls  the  blood 
With  crimfon  ftream  diftain*d  the  fiWcr  flood.  ^ 
I  fttetchM  my  arm  out,  left  the  Uoe  fhooldbm^i 
The  fifh  fo  viroroDt,  and  my  hook  fb  weak! 
Anziout  I  gas  d ;  he  ftruggled  to  be  g^ne: 

*  You  Ve  wounded— 1*11  be  with  you,fneBd^ooo'"" 

•  8tUl  do  yo«  tea»c  me  V*  for  he  pUgn'dmefom 
At  laft,  quite  fpent,  I  drew  him  fafe  on  Ibort, 
Then  grafp*d  him  with  my  hand,  f or furer bold, 
A  noble  prize,  a  fifh  of  folid  gold ! 

But  feart  fnfpicious  in  my  bofom  throng*d, 
Left  to  the  god  of  ocean  he  belonged ;  7) 

Or,  haply  wandering  in  the  asure  main, 
Some  favourite  fifh  of  Amphitrite's  train. 
"Wi  prize  I  looted,  and  ftrideft  caution  took, 
For  fear  fome  gold  might  fiick  about  the  hock; 
Then  fafe  fecur'd  him,  anddevoutly fwore 
Never  to  venture  on  the  ocean  more ; 
But  live  on  land  at  happy  at  a  king : 
At  thit  I  w^k*d  :  what  think  you  of  the  thisgr 
Speak  free,  for  know  I  am  extremely  loth, 
And  greatly  fear  to  violate  my  oath.  •• 

Friend,  ^ 

Fear  not,  old  friend ;  you  took  no  oath,  for  wV| . 
Vou  took  no  fi(h — your  vifjon't  all  a  lie. 
Go  fearch  the  fhoalt,  not  fleeping,  but  awake* 
Hunger  will  foon  difcover  your  miflake ; 
Catch  real  fifh ;  you  need  not  fure  be  toM 
Thofe  fools  muft  fianre  who  only  dream  of  go»« 
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Vcr.  I.  Thus  Virgil, 
Turn  varix  vcndre  artes :  labor  ovinia  viacit 
improbos,  et  duris  urgeoa  In*  rebus  egrftas, 

*  C#w.  I.  I4J- 

? 


Then  all  thofe  arts  that  nolifh  life  ftscceed: 
What  ctoaot  ceaieleis  tdU|  and  prciliiig  oecd ! 
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QdiapediTit  pfittaco  fniitn  x'^V* 
Piafipe  docuic  vcrln  nofira  conari  ? 
Vfsk^bcx  artii,  ingeotque  krgicor  Venter. 

Vbo  \u^  the  pftrr ot  hnmin  ootet  to  t^, 
6r  with  a  vaice  codned  the  chattcriog  pyc  ? 
Tvai  vittf  want,  fierce  hunger  to  appcafe  : 
Vaoc  fwfht  their  mailers,  imd  their  uufUn  thefe. 

Ver.  3. 
Ifee  pbcidht  tncmbris  dat  cnra  quietem.      yiri- 

Va.  5.  Javcoal  haa» 
)lodc  brcTcm  fi  forte  iodaUit  ctira  foporem. 

5-^.  13.  ax;. 

"^-^sh  Bodem  cura  reeuriat.     F/y^.  ^m.  B,  x. 
Ver.  19.  The  Greek  is  «  avw,  aod  is  an  emen* 
of  the  learned  Johannes  Auratns;  hefore  it 
VIS  read  9^  '**-     Helifm, 

YtT.  33.  Here  I  entirely  follow  the  emendatioD 
if  HcinfiBs;  the  text  ftands  thus : 

*  Afphalioiiv  yon  accufe  the  fair  fammer ;  for  that 
falbo  nearer  willingly  pafles  its  bounds:"  which 
JtmirfipfL;  but,  by  traofpofing  the  firft  word  of 
CKk  Ycrfe.  thot, 

"  la  fa,  and  without  any  reafon,  yon  accufe  the 
*  fair  fammer,  &c. 
Ver.  4  a.  This  feems  to  be  takeii  £rotn  that  verft 
of  Ear^idea,  which  we  read  in  Plotarch, 

Which  IVilly  hai  thai  tranilated, 

1^1  bcBe  coojecitf  Tatem  perfaibebo  optomum* 

Ver.  46.  The  Prytaneam  was  a  coromon-hall 
D  the  cities  of  Gree^»  where  thofe  that  had  de* 
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ferved  well  af  their  eoiuCry  were  mainuined  at 
the^public  charge  ;  where  alfo  the  fire  confecrated 
to  Vulcan  was  kept,  as  that  facred  to  Vefta  was 
at  Rome.  Cicero  de  Orat.  x.  54.  fayi,  '*  Ut  ei 
▼x«Sutf  quotidianus  in  Prytaneo  publice  prxbere- 
tnr.*'  if  this  be  nnderftood  of  the  Prytancuna 
at  Athens,  Scallger  obferves  that  there  is  great 
impropriety  to  Sicilian  fifhermen  mentioning  places 
fo  far  remote  from  the  fcenc  of  theic-  labours ;  but 
from  what  follows,  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  very  commodious  for 
fifl)ing,»namcd  Prytaneom,  on  which  nodumal 
lamps  were  fixed,  as  was  cuftomary,  for  the  con« 
veoience  of  fifiiing  by  night.  Sanoazarius  was 
not  ignorant  of  this  cuftom,  who  in  his  fecon4 
Pifcatory  Eclogue  fays, 

Dnmqne  Alii  notofque  finnt,  pifcofaque  drcWB 
^quora  coiluftrant  flammis. 

While  others  on  the  well-known  bay. 
Or  fifliy  feas,  their  lighu  difplay. 
Ver.  ss,  Ovid  has  fomething  fimilar. 

Nunc  in  mole  fedens  moderabar  aruodine  limnm* 
Mtt.  B.  X3.  913; 
Ver.  57.  There  is  fomething  very  beautiful  is 
what  Ovid  makes  Sappho  lay  to  Phaon, 

Ttt  mihi  cura,  Phaon ;  te  fomnia  noftra  redttcuntf 

Somnia  formoib  caodidiora  die,  &c* 

Which  Mr.  Pope  has  greatly  improved  upon. 

Oh  night  more  picafiog  than  the  brighteft  day| 
When  fancy  gives  what  abfeoce  takes  away, 
And,  drefled  in  aU  its  vifiooary  charms,  ^ 

Reftores  my  fair  dcferter  to  my  arms ! 

Ver.  77.  The  ezprefiion  in  the  original  is  re* 
ttarkable,  ty  ;^i(ary  j0«rjA««ti»,  *'  to  reign  in  riches ;" 
fpeaking  of  the  happinefs  of  the  old  Corycian  far« 
mer^  Virgil  fays, 
Regum  aequabat  opes  animis*  Gnr.  4.  t^%% 

Ver.  3i'  Solve  metns.  Firi% 


IDYLLIUM  XXU. 


CASTOR  AND  POLLUX. 


TAB  AROUHBNT. 

Tns  b  a  hymn,  after  the  maimer  of  the  ancient  Arcadians,  in  praife  of  Caftor  and  Pollux.  The  firil 
part  dcfcribes  the  combat  between  Pollux  and  Arnycu*,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  and  king  of  the  Bebry.-* 
cians;  who  vahitng  himfelf  on  his  fuperiority  in  ftrength,  and  the  art  of  boxing,  ufed  to  compel 
every  firanger  that  touched  upon  his  coaft  to  take  up  the  ciefttts,  and  make  trial  of  his  ikill  in  the 
Boaa^emeat  of  that  rude  inftrmnent  of  death ;  for  fo  it  proved  to  many,  till  Pollux,  who  arrived 
there  with  the  Argonauts,  encountered  him,  and  conquered :  ApoUoniai  £iys  he  flew  him  \  but  this 
la  denied  hy  other  authors.  - 


Tna  fins  of  Leds,  and  of  Jove,  I  fing, 
laaMrcal  jove,  the  ssgis-bearing  king, 
Caftcir  aod  Pollux,  with  the  ceilus  grac*d,  [brac*d : 
Which  rovnd  his  wriH  thick  thoogs  af  bull-hide 


fn  ftraint  repeated  ihall  my  mufe  refound 
The  Spartan  twins  with  manly  virtues  crown'd  S 
Safeguards  of  men  diflreft,  and  generous  fteeds, 
Wheii  io  the  fields  of  death  the  battle  bleeds ; 
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Safeguards  of  failor*,  who  the  Twins  implore, 
"WheD  on  the  d^ep  t^e  thundering  tempcftt  roir. 
Thcfe  in  the  hollow  veflel  from  Uie  fide,  ix 

Or  head  or  helm  poor  the  high  fwelling  tide : 
Burft  are  the  pUnki,  the  ucldinfr  torn,  the  mtSk 
Snapc,  the  faiU  rent  hefore  the  furious  blaft : 
Sufpended  fliowers  obfcnre  the  cheerful  light, 
Fades  the  pale  day  before  aporoaching  night, 
Rife  the  rough  winds  refounding  dorms  prevail. 
And  the  vext  ocean  roars  ben^tli  the  fcourgiog 

haiL 
Still  you  the  wreck  can  fare,  the  ftorm  difpel. 
And  fnatch  the  (ailors  from  the  jaws  of  hell,     ao 
f  he  winds  difperfe,  the  roaring  waves  fubfide. 
And  fmooth'd  to  ftilbefs  fleeps  the  lenient  tide. 
When  (hine  the  Bears,  and  *twixt  the  Afles  feen. 
Though  faint  their  manger,  ocean  proves  ferene, 
O,  friends  of  human  kind,  in  utmoft  need, 
Iram'd  for  the  fong,  the  lyre,  the  gauntlet,  and  the 

fieed! 
VThofe  praifes  firft  (hall  my  rapt  mufe  rehearfe  ? 
Both  claim  my  praife,  but  PoUoz  firll  my  veifo. 

When  Argo  reach'd  (Cyaoe*s  iilands  paft) 
Cold  Pontus  harais*d  by  the  northern  blaft,       30 
Soon  10  Bebrycia,  with  the  fons  of  fame, 
A  freight  of  chiefs  and  demigods,  ihe  came. 
Forth  from  her  fides,  the  country  to  explore, 
The  crew  defcended  to  the  breezy  fliore  : 
On  the  dry  beach  they  raifed  the  1<^^  bed. 
The  fires  they  kiodled,*aod  the  tables  fpread. 

Meanwhile  the  royal  brothers  devious  fl,ray*d 
Far  from  the  (bore,  and  fought  the  cooling  (hade. 
Hard  by,  a  hill  with  waving  forefts  crown'd 
Their  eyes  attraSed  ;  in  the  dale  they  found     40 
A  fpring  perennial  in  a  rocky  cave, 
Full  to  the  margin  flow*d  the  lucid  wave : 
Below  (mall  fmmtains  gu(h*d,  and  murmuring 

near. 
Sparkled  like  filver,  and  as  cryftal  clear : 
Above  tall  pines  and  poplars  quivering  play*d» 
And  planes  and  cyprefs  in  dark  green  array*d  : 
Around  balm-breaihing  flowers  of  every  hue. 
The  bee's  ambro(ia,  in  the  meadows  grew. 
There  fat  a  chief,  tremendous  to  the  eye. 
His  couch  the  rock,  his  canopy  the  flcy  :  50 

The  gauntlet**  (Irokes.  his  cheeks  and  ears  around, 
Had  mark'd  his  face  with  many  a  dcfp'rate  wound. 
Round  as  a  globe,  and  prominent  his  ^heft. 
Broad  was  hi»  back,  but  broader  was  his  bread ; 
Firm  was  his  flcHi,  with  iron  fiuews  fraught, 
Like  fome  CololFuf,  on  an  anvil  wrought. 
A»  rockt,  that  in  the  rapid  ftrearas  abound. 
Ate  walh'd  by  rolling  toncnu  fmooih  arid  roand« 
The  ridges  rife,  in  cryftal  dreams  beheld  : 
fio  on  his  brawny  arms  the  rifing  mufdcs  fwell'd. 
A  lion's  fpoils  artiund  his  loins  he  Uraws|  61 

Beneath  his  chin  fufpended  by  the  paws  1 
Viaorious  Pollui,  with  attentive  look,  . 
View'd,  and  complacent,  thus  the  chief  bcfpoke  : 

Peace,  gentle  friend  1  to  wandering  (Irangers  tfll 

What  tribes,  what  nations  in  thefe  regions  dwell  ? 

jimyiiu. 

^\1)at  peace  to  me,  while  on  my  native  fhorC| 
1  Ice  dr^ge  guedi  1  never  Uw  before  } 


Fear  not ;  no  foes,  nor  mean  o£  lurth  mre  bete. 

Amjetu. 
Thou  had  no  caufe  to  bid  me  not  to  fear.  ;• 

PdUx. 
Rude  are  your  words,  and  vrroogfeUy  app}y*d. 
Your  manners  fierce,  your  bofom  fwoin  with  pride. 

Awtyau, 
Thou  fee*d  me  as  1  am  :  thefe  landa  Arc  aune; 
I  never  yet  have  troubled  thee  or  thine. 

P»Umx. 
Whenever  you  come,  you  will  a  weleixoe  find, 
And  preficnts,  as  befits  a  liberal  mind. 

A9iy€ms, 
Sor  I  thy  welcome,  nor  thy  gifts  partake  ; 
I  gave  no  welcome,  and  no  pre£enu  makew 

FoUtix. 
May  I  not  tafte  the  dream  that  mttrmurt  by  f 

Amycui. 
I'll  folve  that  quedion  when  thy  throat  is  dry.  %m 

P»ihin, 
Will  gold,  or  other  bribe  the  porchafe  gain  ? 

AmycMt, 
Nought  but  to  prove  thy  prowefs  on  the  plain ; 
Stand  forth ;  let  man  oppos'd  to  man  provoke. 
With  gauntlet-guarded  arm,  th*  impeodiogflrofce ; 
Eye  meeting  eye,  exert  thy  utmod  mi|fbt, 
By  feint  or  force  to  triumph  io  the  fighc 

Pollux. 
Whom  mod  1  fight  ?  mine  adverfary  who  X 

Amytut, 

Thou  feed  thy  match,  no  defpicable  foe. 

Pollmx. 

But  what  reward  (hall  the  dout  vidor  have  I 

Amjeui. 
The  conquer*d  man  (hall  be  the  conqueror*!  flave< 

P^ttux, 
This  is  cock's  play,  and  foch  the  terma  icverc   9 1 
In  ^ht  of  fcarlct-crcded  chamickcr. 

Amycus. 

Or  be  it  cock's,  or  be  it  lioi\*s  play, 
Thefe  are  the  fix'd  condi(ioni  of  the  fray. 

This  faid,  his  hollow  conch  he  indant  Uew, 
Quick  through   the  coad  the  founds    alarmxr| 

flew; 
The  fignal  rous'd  the  dout  Bebrycian  traia^ 
Who  join'd  their  chief  beneath  the  (hady  pkin. 
lUuftrious  C^dor  from  the  neighbourin{»  flrap4. 
Caird  to  the  coofliA  Argo's  chofcn  baod.         ju^ 
Meanwhile  the  combatants,  of  mind  elate. 
Drew  on  their  hands  the  dreadful  gloves  nf  fare  ; 
The  leathern  thongs,  that  btac'd  their  IKsMJdfil 
round,  ' 

Firm  to  their  arms  the  ponderous  gaontleta  bovttt] 
Amid  the  circle  now  the  champions  dood. 
Breathing  revenge,  and  vehcraeiu  for  blood. 
Studiouk  each  drove  the  plcrciag  light  to  lhuB« 
And  on  his  (boulders  catch  the  gle^ouai^  fua  1 
You  caird,  O  Pollux,  prudence  to  your  aid  ; 
In  Amycuk's  cy<;t  the  folar  fplendors  play*4.      j  xi 
This  did  th*  enormous  chieftan's  rage  provolte 
Tq  drike  at  once  fome  death-denouacio|^  ftrokr  a 
But  watchful  Pollux  dealt  a  weighty  hiovw 
Full  on  the  chsck  of  his  advancing  fac ; 
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kcmifd  moM  ardent  to  the  fight  he  came, 
Aod  forward  bent  to  take  the  furer  aim. 
ThrQog;h  the  Bebrycian  bavd  lood  clamours  ran ; 
Nor  l^  the  Greeks  encouraged  Lcda'tfon. 
Yet  i^finf  tears  their  generous  breads  appal. 
Left  oBcbeirfriend  the  bulk  of  Amycusihould  fall : 
Vain  fears!  tor   with  both  h^inds  brave  Pollux 
plyM  121 

Hit  foiimt  blows,  and  ftormM  on  erery  fide ; 
Th«  qsick-rcpeatcd  Hroket  hit  rival  ftun, 
,    iknd  cvrb  the  force  of  Keptvoe's  lawlefs  f  )n. 
I    GMf  widi  blows  the  tottering  hero  ftood. 
And  £raai  hif  mouth  difchi(rg*d  the  purple  blood. 
Laud  fkovted  the  Greek  warriors  when  they  faw 
Aebryoa't  champion's  batter'd  cheeks  and  jaw. 
His  eyes,  within  their  feckett  deep  impeird, 
SecaMleireii'd,  and  hit  bruifed  vifage  fwellM.  1 30 
SeiU  the  prince  ply'd  hit  mighty  rival  hard, 
And  fioatfal  foon  farprit'd  lium  off  hit  guard  ; 
A»d  as  he  fiaggcr'd,  full  upon  his  brow 
With  an  bit  force  he  drove  the  furious  blow, 
Aod  mafliM  his  front ;  the  giant  with  the  wound 
Fell  flat,  and  fkretch'd  his  bulk  unwieldy  on  the 

ground. 
Sat  fboQ  hit  Tigour  and  hit  flrength  retumM, 
He  ToCe^  ai|d  then  again  the  battle  bum'd : 
Vkk  irott  hands  thdr  hollow  fidet  they  pound. 
And  deal  vindidlive  many  a  defperate  wound.  140 
Iwfcc  on  his  foe  Bebrycia't  monarch  preft, 
Aad  mull  rode  oofeu  on  hit  neck  and  bread } 
Jsve's  uDConquer'd  foo  far  better  fped, 
'  t'd  his  thunder  at  hit  rivars  head* 


Faft  dovm  their  limbt  the  fwcat  began  to  flow. 
And  quickly  lay  the  lofty  champion  low  ; 
Yet  Pollux  firmer  ftood  with  nobler  grace. 
And  freiher  was  the  colour  of  his  face. 

How  Amy  cut  before  Jove's  offspring  fell. 
Sing,  hcaven-defcended  mufe;  lor  you  can  tell: 
Vour  mandates  I  implicitly  obey,  iji( 

And  gladly  follow  where  you  lead  the  way. 

Refolv'd  by  one  bold  ftroke  to  win  renown. 
He  feiz'd  on  Pollux'  left  hand  with  his  own; 
I'heo  bent  oblique  to  guard  againft  a  blow. 
And  fped  his  right  with  vengeance  on  the  foe. 
In  hopes  to  ftrike  his  royal  rival  dead, 
Who  *fcap*d  the  blow,  declining  back  hit  head  ; 
Then  Pollux  aim'd  his  weighty  ftroke  fo  well. 
Full  on  the  crcft  of  Amycus  it  fell,  j6o> 

And  gor*d  hi«  temples  with  air  iron  wound; 
The  black  blood  iffuing  flowed  and  trickled  to  th^ 

ground.  ' 

Still  with  his  left  he  maulM  his  faultering  foe, 
Whofe  maih*d  leeth  crackled  with  each  boiHeroui 

blow ; 
With  (Irokes  redoubled  he  deform'd  hit  face ; 
BruisM  cheeks  and  jawsproclaim*d  his  foul  difg race* 
All  on  the  ground  he  meafur'd  out  hit  length", 
S£unn*dwith  hardthwackt,  anddeftauteof  ftreiigth. 
And,  hands  up-rais*d,  with  death- prefaging  mind. 
At  once  the  fight  and  vidory  declined.  1 7^ 

Brave  fon  of  J(»ve,  though  you  the  conqueft  gain'd^ 
With  no  bafe  deed  the  gloriout  day  yon  ftaio'd  i 
The  vaoquifh*d  by  his  father  Neptune  fwore. 
That  he  wvuld  never,  never  injure  Urangert  more. 
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Viff|ril,  in  hit  deferiptioD  of  the  conteft  between 
IbRs  and  Entellut,  hat  bsrrowed  fome^circum- 
tances  from  this  encounter  between  Amycus  and 
Minx,  which  fltall  be  fpecified  in  their  courfe : 
Afolkioittt  Rhodius,  in  his  fecond  book  of  the 
Affooavtica.  has  likewile  defcribed  this  laft-meo- 
tiened  cooreft.  but  it,  in  the  opinion  of  Cafauhon, 
hr  forpalled  by  Theocritus.  Speaking  of  the  firil 
fart  of  this  Idyllium,  he  fays,  **  Porro  qui  contu- 
loriK  priovem  partem,  qua  PoUucis  pugilatum 
cam  Amy  CO  delcribit,  cum  iis  qus  habet  ApoUo- 
ains,  rcpcriet  prufcdo  Theocritum  untum  excel- 
lete  Apollonium, 

^jgannim  lenta  folent  inter  viburna  cupreffi. 
As  lofty  fypreffes  low  ibrubs  exceed.  IVarten. 
Aad  yet  Scaliger,  in  hit  dogmatical  manner,  givet 
tbc  preference  to  ApoUonjus  : ,  **  Splendore  £  ar- 
te ab  Apollonio  Theocriiut  fuperatwr."  Poet. 
is  C  6.  whofe  determination  the  ingenious 
tiaiJI*cor  u(  Vir^il'd  Eclogues  and  Georgics  has 
ado;^ted  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  my 
frimd  Mr  Wartoo,  who  perhaps  admires  Apol* 
iooB^s  n  %»rc,  aod  ondcrfiands  him  belter  than  any 
psan  la  'he  kingdom .  luay  be  too  partial  to  bis  h» 
voori'e  suih'  r  1  (ii'Jl  U(<t  take  upon  me  to  de- 
cide in  this  point,  bu^  afur  the  £f  igrvnt  o(  i  he- 


ocritus,  I  {iropofe  to  print  a  tranflation  of  tho 
combat  between  Pollux  and  Amycus  from  ApoU 
lonius,  which  I  hope  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
curious  reader,  as  it  has  never,  that  I  know  of, 
been  tranflated  into  Engllfh ;  be  wi)1  then  have 
an  opportunity  of  forming  a  comparifon,  and  14 
fomc  fort  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  two  ori- 
ginals :  1  profefs,  without  any  kind  of  partiality, 
I  have  endeavoured  to. do  all  the  juf'.ice  in  my 
power  to  them  both.  It  is  to  be  obfe:vcd,  that 
Apollonius  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  and,  therefore,  as  he  wrote  after  The- 
ocritus, he  probably  borrowed  many  thingt  froat 
him. 

Vcr.  I.  In  the  fame  manner  Horace, 
Di^am  et  Alcidem,  puerofque  Led  a; } 
Hunc  equis,  ilium  fuperare  pugnis 
NobiUm.  B,  I.  Oda  i«. 

Ver.  3.  '«  The  caftut,  fayt  Gilbert  Well,  Ef^ 
confided  of  many  thongs  of  leather,  or  raw  hides 
of  bulls,  wt>und  about  the  hand  and  arm  up  to  the 
elbow  :  I  muft  here  obicrve  that  none  of  the  three 
Greek  poets,  Homer  II.  B,  ^3  Appoloniut,  nor 
our  author,  who  ail  have  given  us  a  dcfcription  06 
the  csClus,  make  any  mention  of  plates  qi  lc%^ 
or  iron  ;**'  at  Virgil  hat  done, 
S 
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■  TtBtonim  ingeDtia  feptetn 
Terga  boum  plumbo  ioAito,  fciroque  rcfrebant. 

^M.  B.  5. 
Seren  thick  buIUhide«,  their  ▼plumnhufredirprrad, 
Ponderous  with  iron  and  a  weight  of  lead.       Pin, 

Amycui  if  iaid  to  have  inveoced  the  combat  of  the 


Ver.  19,  Archbilhop  potter  obfcnre*.  «  When 
the  two  lambent  flame*,  abotit  the  heads  of  Caf. 
for  and  Pollux,  appeared  together,  they  were 
cfteemed  an  ezcelleot  omen,  foreboding  good 
weather/*  Thus  H  )rate. 
Clarum  Tyndarldx  fidut,  &c.  B.  4.  OJt  8. 

Thn>  the  twin-dart,  indulgent,  (ave 
The  (hatur*d  veflcl  from  the  wave.        DuMomhi, 

And  B.  I.  Ode  zi.  ^orum  llmul  alba  nautit  Stel- 
la rcfuUit,  &c. 
Soon  as  their  happy  dart  anpear, 

H(i(h*d  it  the  ftorni,  the  waves  fubCdei 
The  clouds  difperfe,  the  Ikies  are  clear, 
And  without  murmurs  ilecps  th*  obedient  tide. 

Duacombe, 

Ver.  %4-  According  to  Aratus,  there  is  a  little 
cloud  in  the  fliell  of  the  crab,  between  the  ftioul- 
4er»,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  a  ftar,  called  ttte 
^f^/,  the  intermediate  cloud  therefore  is  properly 
i^led  their  Manner, 

Ver.  ap.  Sec  lUyllium  xiii.  ver.  17  and  note. 

Ver.  31  A  country  near  Bithynia  in  Afia, 
boimdcd  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  fca. 

Ver.  35- 

Tone  littore  corrt^  Extruimot  torot.  Firg, 

Ver.  37.  We  may  look  upon  every  circumdance 
relating  to  this  remarkable  combat  to  commence 
here,  the  preceding  lines  being  chiefly  a  noble 
eccomium  on  thcfe  ill<>drious  twin  fon«  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  then  it  is  obfervable,  that  this  couflid 
in  Thcocritu*  take*  up  103  vcrfc*.  and  the  cpi- 
Code  oa  the  lame  fubjcd  in  Apolluoiu»  97. 

Ver.  45- 
Qua  pintu  iogens,  albaque  prpulut.        '       ffor, 

Ver.  49.  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  the  Cyclops,  fay*, 
Kec  Tifu  facilis,  ncc  didu  aflabilis  ulli. 

^«.  3.  611. 
A  iavagc  fiend !  tremendous  to  the  fight.      Pin. 

Ver.  5  7.  This  it  furely  a  new  and  noble  thought, 
to  compare  the  protuberant  mufelrs  of  a  giant  to 
the  rocky  (beWes  under  water,  that  are  wttrn 
imooth  and  round  by  thcitranfparent  dream. 

Ver.  61.  Diomed  it  thoa  trray'd   IL  B.  zo. 
This  faid,  the  hero  o*er  his  flioulder  flung 
A  Hon*a  fpotts,  that  to  his  aoclet  hong.  Pe^. 

Ver.  95.  Before  trompeta  were  invented,  conchs 
were  ufed  to  found  the  fignal'Cor  battle.  Virgil 
iayt  of  Mifenot, 

M  tmm  fiirte  ctti  dun  perfonat  cqoon  eonchl. 

JEm.  B,  y 


FAWICES'S  THEOCRITUS. 

Ver.  97.  Thos  in  Vlrgit^  the  radicf  are  ftinel 
op  to  war  by  Aledo.  ' 

Tum  vero  ad  vocem  celeres,  3tc        Xm.  7.5IJ. 
Then  the  mad  rudics  caoght  the  dire  alarms 
And  at  the  horrid  dgnul  flew  to  ar  ni. 
Nor  lef«  in  fuccour  of  the  princely  b«y. 
Poor  fonh  to  battle  all  the  troops  of  Troy.   /iM. 

Ver.  zoz. 
Satus  Aachif  a  cxftoa  pater  extolit  teqans,  &c. 

JEm,  5.  414* 
Then  the  great  prince  with  eqtnl  ganntleti  bourf 
Their  vigorous  hands,  and  brac'd  tbeirarmi  sroooi 


Ver.  Z05.  Theocritus  has  Homef  frequently  in 
view  in  dcfcribing  the  coinbat  of  the  czttui.  Set 
IL  13.  C^s. 

Amid  the  circle  now  each  champion  ftaodi.  f»pf* 

Ver.  ZZ3.    • 

Em  ^  if^fvn  4u«f  EwtHf 

Ko;^  }|  9r«;rn|v«rr«  9r«^sr« 

At  length  Epeus  dealt  a  weighty  blow, 

l-uU  00  the  cheek  of  his  oowary  foe.         ^ 


Ver.  zzj. 

Turn  pudor  incendit  vires. 

^s,j.455» 

Ver.  117. 

It  clamor  coelo,  &c* 

45t 

At  once  the  Trojans  and  Sicilians  rife, 
And  with  divided  clamours  rciid  the  Ikiei* 


?itf. 


Ver.  III.  Thus  Virgil, 
Creber  utrique  mano  puUat  verfatque  Dvct'* 

Ycr.  Z26*  Thus  Homer, 
Asfuc  ««;^v  iVTysvTtt. 

His  mouth  and  nodrilspoor  the  clotted  gore. /f. 

And  Virgil,  ->• 

— — Craflumqoe  eroorem  Ore  cjedaotcB*    4^ 

Ver.  Z37. 
Acrior  ad  piignam,  &c.  4f4, 

lmprov*d  in  fpirit  to  the  fight  he  came.      f^ 

Ver.  139. 
MultJ  viri  nequicquam  inter  fe  vutnera  jaoaot, 
Muita  cavo  latcri  ingeminant,  ct  pedore  nflo* 
Daot  fonitus.  431 

Ver.  i45- 

IlitrTWfv  us  fuX)am»  JL  B»  %y  ^^ 

Andpainfulfweatfromalltheirmembcnflows.Af' 

Ver.  150.  Thefe  addrcflea  to  the  mnfcsarctrt 
quent  in  the  bed  poets. 

Pandiu  nunc  Helicona,  Dec,  3cc     JB*.  7-  ^' 
£t  meminidis  enim.  Diva,  ct  mewocart  potcfti' 

Ver.  156.  Virgil  follows  very  citie : 
Odccdit  dmram  ioforgcoa  £iiteU«s,  ec  li^ 
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JfOTfiS    ON    ID 

tte& :  iHe  i^htm  Yenientcm  a  tertice  veloz 
hswlxt,  oekri^ne  ehpfut  corpore  ceflit. 

JEn,  B,  5.  443. 
Ver.  165. 
— ^Ecrazqoe  sttm  et  tempom  cirrnm 
Cftbn  muu :  duro  crepitant  fab  yulnere  malx- 

4J5. 
Wkii  fwifr  repeated  words  their  hands  fly  round 
Tbdr  beads  aind  checks ;  their  crackling  J9ws  re- 


Ver.  161.  The  Greek  verfie  conliiU  of  (cvcnteco 

■d  wa«  certainly  intended  to  imaee  the  trickling 
e{the  Wood,  which  I  have  esdeaTuurcd  to  prcfcrvc 
in  aa  Akxizidrtiie. 

Ver.  i6f .  It  WAS  cullomarj  in  the  anctenc  corn- 
bits  fat  the  vaaquifiied  pedbn  to  ftretch  out  h>a 
kandf  re  the  conqiKrror^  Ognifying  that  he  declin- 
td  the  btttk,  acknowledged  that  he  was  cooq^ocr- 


YLLItTM    XXIL  Ut 

ed,  and  fubmitted  to  the  difcfetion  of  the  vidor  9 
thus  Tumiis  in  Virgil  : 

Vicifti,  ct  vidum  tendere  palnias  Aufonii  Tid^xc* 

Thine  is  the  conqueft  ;  lo  !  the  Latian  bands 
Behold  their  general  (Irctch  his  fuppliant  hands. 

I  (hall  finiih  my  obferyatioas  on  this  IdyHiun, 
with  a  tranflation  of  a  Greek  opinion  of  Laciilitts« 
ihowing  that  the  confequences  of  thefe  kind  of  bat- 
tles were  fometimcs  very  terrible,  though  the  con* 
bataota  might  efcape  with  their  Uvea  aad  iuabt. 

On  a  Coaqaeror  in  the  Csftui,  jimOti.  J5.  t. 

This  Tidor,  glorious  in  his  olive  wreathe, 
Had  once  eyes,  cye-brows,  nofe  and  ears,  and  tec(b; 
But  turning  cxftus  champion,  to  his  coft, 
I  hcfe  and  ftill  worfe  !  his  heritage  he  lod  ; 
For  by  his  brother  fu*d,  difowa*d  at  lail, 
Confronud  with  his  piduie  he  was  call. 


IDYLLJUM    XXn. 
PAaT  If. 


THE  AlOUMtWT. 


Cif  roc  and  Pollnx  had  carried  off  Phcebe  and  Talaira,  the  dadghtefs  of  Leneippus,  brother  of  th« 
deoeaied  Apharcns,  who  were  betrothed  to  Lynccus  and  ldas|  the  font  of  Aphareus ;  the  hufbands 
fvrfMcd  the  raviflxera,  and  claimed  their  wives  ;  on  this  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  Caftor  kills  Lyn« 
cm  and  Idas  is  flain  by  lightning.  Ovid  relates  the  cTent  of  this  combat  Tery  differently.  See 
tlvNoce. 


P«ixvx»  thy  name  has  dignify*d  my  foog : 
Ta  C^ftor  now  the  lofty  lays  belong ; 
Has'd  for  bright  armour  on  th'  embtttled  ptahi, 
Aid  forming  ftecds  obedient  to  the  rein. 

The  bold  twin  fons  of  Jove  by  Health  had  led 
Lencippad'  daughters  to. their  lawltfs  b4d« 
Lynrena  and  Ida^,  much  for  (Irength  renown'd, 
Laeg  fibcc  by  promife  to  the  damfels  bouod» 
Al^lfcarcQ**  ions^tfac  foul  diflioooar  view'd, 
And  fir*d  with  wrath  the  raviftiers  purfued.      ic 
Bet  when  they  reacb*d  deccab'd  Alpbareus*  tosnb, 
Ebcofnpaf**d  round  with  venerable  glootn, 
Each  hero  leap'uioipetuous  from  bis  car, 
All  am  'd»  and  well  appointed  for  the  war. 
Lynccoa  aloud  beneath  his  helmet  fpoke  : 

*  Why  will  ye  frantic  tKus  the  fight  prdvrVe? 

*  Of  othrra  wives  why  make  uojuft  demands  ? 

*  Why  fleaoi  the  naked  Aulchioot  in  your  hands  f 

*  To  OS  L^cocippus  has  bctrotli'd  them  both 

*  Long  fioce,  «Dd  fcal'd  the  cootrad  with  an  oath : 

*  TSa  bafe  to  m^e  of  othcr^  wivc^  yoqr  prey,  21 
'  And  hear  their  riches,  mules,  and  lowing  herds 

•  *'«y. 

To  threat  the  Ibv  with  force,  or  bribe  with 

«  weahh. 
And  feisc  oo  othen  propertie*  by  fiealth. 


*  Oft,  though  ungracM  with  eloquence  and  art, 

<  Thus  have  L  fpoke  the  language  of  m.y  heart  :* 
<*  Ptinces,  my  friends,  (hould  net  on  any  fcore 

**  Solicit  maids  that  are  cfpousM  before  : 

••  Sparta  for  virgins,  Elis  for  fwift  ftccds 

«•  Arc  famM ,  large  flocks  and  herds  Arcadia  breeds; 

•*  Mcffene,  Argos  numcrcus  natives  boaft,         31 

**  And  fiir  looks  Corinth  on  the  fea-l»eat  coaft  : 

<*  There  nymphs  unnumbered  bloom,  a  lovely  race, 

'*  Acknowlcdg'd  beauties  both  of  mind  aiid  face  & 

♦*  There  yc  mxy  ^ain  the  dames  your  faiicieschoofe; 

**  No  pacents  will  the  rich  and  brave  rcfufc. 

•'   For  you  the  love  of  noble  Ueeds  infpircs  ; 

<*  .Ye  arc  the  Ions  of  honourable  (irc«. 

'<*  Let  us  our  nuptials  uodidurb'd  purfue, 

**  And  we'll  unite  to  find  fit  brides  for  you.**     40 

«  My  Words  nc*er  mov'd  your  unrelenting  minds, 

*  The  waves  receiy*d  them  from  the  driving  winds. 

<  Yet  now,  ev*n  now  your  decdj  let  juftiee  guide  ; 
«  We  both  are  coufins  by  the  father^  fide. 

<  But  if  mad  rage  impe's  you  not  to  yield, 

<  And  arms  mull  fix  the  fortune  of  the  field  ^ 

*  Let  Idas  and  brave  Pollux  both  I'efrain 

*  From  the  fell  combat  on  the  lifted  plain  : 

*  And  only  I  and  Caitor  prove  our  might, 

*  By  birth  the  youngcft  in  decifive  fight.  (g0 
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*  Why  ftiouM  we  give  our  parents  caufe  to  grieve, 

*  And  their  fond  armB  of  all  their  fons  bereave  : 

*  Let  fom<^  fiirvive  our  drooping  friends  to  cheer, 

*  Aiid  mate  the  virgins  whom  they  held  fo  dear, 

*  The  wife  with  pruicnce  their  dilTcnlions  ftatc, 

*  And  Icfler  ills  conclude  the  prcat  debate.* 

Thus  he,  nor  thus  in  vain  ;  for  on  the  ground 
Pollux  and  Idas  plac'd  their  arms  around, 
i.ynceu*  firft  march'd  undaunted  to  the  field, 
And  Ihook  his  fp*ar  beneath  his  ample  Ihicld.    60 
Caftor  to  war  his  brandiftiM  lance  addrcfl ; 
And  on  each  helmet  wav'd  the  nodding  creft. 
Firft  with  their  fpears  began  the  dreadful  ftrife, 
Each  chief  explored  the  avenues  of  life. 
But  thus  unhurt  the  battle  they  maintainM, 
Broke  in  their  (hields  the  fpears  (harp  points  re- 
mained :  [drew. 
Then  from  rhfir  (heaths  their  (hining  fwords  they 
And  fierce  to  fi^ht  the  ''aging  heroe*  {i<ivr : 
On  Lynccus*  bucklfr  Calmer  boldly  prclt. 
And  his  bright  helmet  with  the  triple  creft;       70 
J.ynceu  ,  (harp-fi^^hrcd,  kept  his  foe  at  hay, 
And  Ihiick  his  helmet's  purple  plume  away; 
Whi-  quick  retreating  all  hi%  art  difplay'd, 
AndiopPfhe  hand  that  held  the  gUtttring  blade  : 
Down  dr(  pt  ^he  fword;  to  his  fire's  romb  he  licw, 
W' t-re  l»ias  ut  the  fatal  fight  to  view; 
Clofe  fol.ow'd  Cdrtor,  all  his  forde  apply'd, 
And  fu.iinni  drove  the  faulchion  in  his  (ide, 
Our^ulh'.l  h's  bowels  through  the  gaping  wound, 
And  vanquilh'd  Lynccus  prcft  the  gory  ground  ; 


In  dim,  dark  mifU  the  (liades  of  death  ariie,      Si 
And  in  eternal  (lumber  feal  his  eyes. 
Nor  was  brave  Idas  by  his  mother  led, 
LaocooITa  to  the  nuptial  bed  : 
For  he,  vindidlive  of  fall*n  Lynceus*  doom. 
Tore  up  a  column  from  Aphareus*  tomb. 
Aiming  at  Cafkor,  dreadfully  he  ftood. 
The  bold  avenger  of  his  brother's  blood ; 
Jove  interpos'd,  and  with  the  forked  brand 
Qiiick  ftruck  the  polilh'd  marble  from  his  band; 
He  wreath'd  convulfive,  fcorchM  on  every  fide. 
And  in  a  peal  of  rattling  thunder  dy'd.  9* 

Thus    (hall    the   brothers    be    with    conqncft 
crown'd,  • 

Brave  of  themfelvcs,  and  fprung  frona  chiefs  re- 

nownM. 
Hail,  Leda's  valiant  fons  I  my  mufc  ihfptrc. 
And  ftill  prefcrve  the  honour  of  my  lyre. 
Ye,  and  fair  Helen,  to  all  bards  are  dear. 
With  joy  the  names  of  thole  bold  chiefs  they  hear, 
Who  in  the  caufe  of  Menelaus  drew 
Their  conquering  fwords,  proud   Ilium  to  fab- 
due.  100 
Your  praifc,'0  kings,  the  Chlan  mufe  recites 
Troy's  famous  city,  and  the  Phrygian  figbti, 
He  fings  the  Grecian  fleet  renown'd  afar. 
And  great  Achilles,  bulwark  of  the  war. 
f  bring  the  tribute  of  a  feebler  lyre. 
Sweet  warbling  what  the  rapturous  nine  iofpire, 
The  bcft  I  may;  verfe  to  the  god*  belongs; 
The  godi  delight  in  honorary  longs. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XXIL      PART  II. 


Ver.  5.  Ovld^i  account  of  this  battle  begins  at 
verfe  700  of  the  5th  book  of  his  f  afti ;  "  Abflu- 
lerant  raptas  Phocbcn,*'  &c. 

The  fons  of  Tyndarus,  with  conqueft  crown*d, 
For  boxing  one,  and  one  for  ftccds  rtno\^n'd. 
Had  (lol'n,  injurious,  a^  their  lawful  prey, 
JL'*ucippus'  daughters  from  their  mates  away ; 
JLynceus  and  Idas  claim  fuperior  right, 
XrOng  fince  afliancM,  and  prepare  for  fight. 
J^ove  urges  both  to  combat  on  the  plain, 
Thcfe  to  retake,  the  orhfrs  to  retain. 
The  brother-twins  might  well  efca^c  by  fpccd, 
But  held  it  bafe  by  flying  to  fuccccd. 
All  on  an  open  pi  >in  the  champions  flood, 
Aphidna  nam'd,  fit  place  for  fcencs  of  blood. 
Callor  by  Lynccus*  fword  receiv'd  a  wound 
Deep  in  his  fide,  and  lifclefs  preft  the  ground  ; 
Avengeful  Pollux,  quick  advancing  near, 
Through  Lynccus*  Ihoulders  drove  the  forceful 

fpear  i 
On  him  preft  Id^s,  but  Jcve*s  flaming  brand 
Da(h*d  the  pois'd  javelin  from  his  liticd  hand. 

F.F. 
Ver.  16. 
Quo,  quo  fcelcfti,  ruitis  ?  aut  cur  dcxteris 
Aptantur  cnfes  conditi  ?  Nor.  Epode  7. 


.Say,  ye  vile  race,  what  phrenzy  draws 
Your  darling  faulchions  in  fcdition's  caufe  ? 

Ihincmie, 

Ver.  33.  Thus  ytncas  fayn. 
Sunt  ali.x  innuptne  Latio  &  Laurcotiba»  agris, 
Ncc  genus  indccores.  ^n,  B,  12. 14» 

Ver.  38. 
Furnus  avis  atBvi(q.  potent.  ^n.  7.  $(>» 

Ver.  47. 
TcucrAm  arma  quiefcant 
£t  Rutildm;  noitro  dirimamus  faftgoiDe  bellnm. 

^ti.  I  a.  78. 

The  celebrated  ballad  called  Chevy  Chacc,  hai 
the  fame  thought ; 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try. 

And  fct  our  men  afide,  &c. 

Ver.  51.  Thus  Nifus  addredes  Euryalus  in  the 
fame  fenfc, 
Nctt  matri  mifiers  tanti  dm  caufa  ddlon's. 

^n.  9.  »l6. 

Why  (hould  I  caufe  thy  mother**  foul  to  know 
,tluch  heart-felt  pangs  1  unutterable  woe !        P"^ 

Ver.  60.  Thus  MezentiUB  in  Virgil, 
At  vero  ingcntum  quaticfls  Mezentius  haftam 
Ingr^ditur  campo.  ^n.  XO.  ^tu 
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ut 


Vff.  63.  To  ilmoft  all  heroic  duels,  the  com- 
\»am  firft  threw  their  rpear*.  and  th^  made  afe 
•f  their  fwords.  Him  Hcaor  and  Acliitlea,  llitd, 
&  Ml  and  11.  Menebu*  and  Pari*,  B.  3.  aod  the 
reft  of  the  heroes  atuck  ooe  another.  Pttttr. 

Vcr.64. 
fvttiriffltfur  apertat; 
QunteBlethaJcfcrat.     Firg.  JEm.  S-lLf^Z, 

Vcr.  6). 
Vj^k  oTa  folgentem  dirlple  enfero. 

JEu.  B.  10. 
AadfroBtbe  flieath  the  ihioiog  iankhtoo  drew. 

Ver.  71.  Honce  (ayt, 
MoQ  poSs  octtlo  qQantum  conteodeM  Lynceuv.  . 
B,  1.  Sf,  X. 
Hott  the  proTcrb  of  Lyncean  -eyes  :  Pindar 
ld!>oa,LyBceus  could  difcover  Caftor  atrd  Pollux 
iHa^  trunk  of  a  tree  from  the  top  of  tnoant 
hj^:  nay,  he  had  fo  piercing  a  fi^ht,  that 
tfwcWicTc  the  poets,  he  could' fee  what  was 
JoirjiDhcitfii  and  hell  :  tht  ground  of  the' ftible 
*w,  chat  he  underflood  the  fccret  powers  of  na- 
tift  Tnmj^  it  may  admit  of  a  ddubt,  whether 
'lis  ii  lb?  httrp  fij^htcd  Lynccus  that  attended 
4«Arjr?.>aaticrxpcdition  ;  from  the  poet*»  words, 
^p^  i^futrt  Auyituff,  I  think  it  maftifeft  that  he 
»ai 
Vtr.yi. 

'•aifij.  excoffit  Tckicc  criAatu  •    JEn.  l-i,  491. 
**  lie  fwift  javelin  (I r ikes  his  plume  away.    ■ 

StrjioaiBdcxtram  fulgenti  dirlpit  cnlc. 

j^n:  B,  10. 414- 

^fiilchlon  lops  his  hand. 

Ver.  81. 
^^t^qoies  oculos,  ct  ferreus  urgct 
I  "■BBii  ia  sternum  dauduntur  lumira  no^env. 
Mm,  to.   745. 

J".  94. 

■■KtCrcantiir  fdrtibns.  /r«r.  B.  4.  Ode  4. 

Tff.99. 

VlaoiBque  liiacos  ferro  ▼iolavimiii  af^'os. 

JSn.  II.  25S' 

^o.  loT.  I  do  not  remember  that  Homer  any 
I^^Bcattations  Cailor  aod  Pollux,  except* in  the 
I  *^  Wok  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  commemoration 
i«*ea  by  Uieir  fitter  Helen  it  finely  introduced, 
;  •iio  the  true  fpirit  of  poetry.  I  (hall  beg  leave 
;atnBlcribe  the  whole  paifage  in  the  admirable 


tranflation  of  Mr.  Pope,  becaufe  I  think  it  aa 
beaittifol  and  pathetic  as  almoft  any  part  of  the 
whole  work ; 

Yet  two  are  wanting  of  the  mimerotia  trahi, 
Whom  long  my  eyes  have  fought,  but  fought  i« 

vain; 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  firft  in  martial  force. 
One  V>ld  on  foot,  and  one  renowned  for  horfe  8  . 
My  brothers  thefe;  the  fame  our  native  Ihore, 
One  houfc  containM  us,  and  one  mother  bore. 
Perhaps  the  chiefs,  from  warlike  toUs  at  cafe. 
For  diftant  Troy  refu^'d  to  fail  the  feas : 
Pcrhap  their  fwofd  fome  nobler  quarrel  drawf, 
Aibam'd  CO  combat  in  their  lifter's  caufe. 

So  fpoke  the  fair,  nor  knew  her  brother's  doomi 
Wrapt  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  romb ; 
Adorned  with  honours  in  their  native  fliore, 
SHent.they  flept,  and  heard  of  irars  no  more. 

As  Theocritus  both  here  and  in  the  7th  Idyl- 
Hum,  (lyles  Homer  the  Chian  Bard,  Kit*  A$iitf\ 
we  have  rcafon  to  conjci^ure,  that  Chios  has  th^ 
honour  of  being  the  place  of  his  nativity :  Simo- 
nides  in  his  Epigram  on  Human  Life,  calls  him 
the  Man  of  Chios ;  for  quoting  a  verfe  of  Horner^ 
h*cf4y9,i 

£v  li  r$  xaX^tfo»  Xtot  uiwtf  mrf^* 
The  Chians  pleaded  thefc  ancient  anthoritaes  for 
Homer *s  being  bom  among  them  :  they  mention 
a. race  they  had,  called  the  Homeridas,  whom  they 
accounted  hi»  pofterity ;  they  caft  medals  of  him  ; 
they  (how  to  this  day  an  Homeriom,  or  temple  of 
Homer,  near  BoliiTus ;  and  dole  their  argoments 
with  a  qootation  from  the  hymn  to  Apollo  (which 
is  acknowledged  for  HoAier's  by  Thucydtdes^, 
where  he  calU  himfelf,  *<  The  blind  man  that  in- 
habits  Chior.'*  One  cannot  a/void  being  furprifed 
at  the  prodigious  veneration  for  his  cbarader, 
which«r>uld  engage  mankind  vrith  fuch  eagerneft 
in  a  point  fo  litrie  efleiitiai ;  that  kings ihould  fend 
to  oracles  for  the  inquiry  of  his  birth-oplace ;  that 
cities  (hould  be  in  ilxife  about  it;  that  whole  lives 
of  I'.arned  men  Ihould  be  employed  upon  it ;  that 
fome  ihould  write  treatifes,  others  call  up  fpirits 
about  it :  that  thus,  in  fliort,  heaven,  earth  and  hell, 
ihould  be  fought  to,  for  the  decifion  of  a  qaeilion 
which  termirates  in  curiofity  only.  Thus  far  Mr. 
Pope,  an  his  KiTay  on  Homer.  Yet,  though  thia 
point  is  not  eifential,  and  only  marker  of  curiofity, 
we  may  ohferve,  that  tliefc  inquiries*  difputes,  and 
contentions,  plead  iirongly  in  favour  of  the  mufcs, 
and  let  the  chara^er  of  a  poet  in  the  moH  eml-i 
nent  and  exalted  ftation. 


IDYLLIUM    XXIIL 

THE  DESPAIRING  LOVER. 

THX  ARGUMKHT. 

^  Bahippy  lover,  defpairlng  to  gain  the  afiVdions  of  his  miftrefs,  by  whom  he  is  defpiled,  makes 
*^7  ^Hth  himielf :  the  cruel  fair  it  foon  after  killed  by  the  image  of  Cupid,  that  fell  upon  her  «• 
«e  vao  bathing. 

I  -^  viGraas  fliepherd  1ov*d  a  cruel  fair;  I  She  loth'd  the  fwain,  nor  aught  her  breaft  could 

TasLisjIitj  beauty  pluogM  him  in  deipair  :        J  She  f(.orn*d  the  lovefj  and  the  god  of  love ;  [move 
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Kor  knew  the  puiflance  of  hi&  bow  and  darts, 

To  tame  the  ftubborncfs  of  human  hearts. 

With  Qold  difdain  (he  gricv*d  the  flitphcrd  ft^re, 

The  more  he  fiph'd,  fhc  fcorn*d  him  ftill  the  more. 

Ko  folacc  ftie  afforded,  no  foft  look. 

Nor  c*er  the  words  of  fwcct  compaffion  fpoke  :  lo 

Hcreye.hcr  cheek,  nc^r  rIowM  her  flame  to  prove, 

No  kifs  (be  gave,  the  lenient  balm  of  love : 

But  as  a  lion,  on  the  defcrt  plain, 

"With  favage  pleafure.  views  the  hunter  train  ; 

Thus  in  her  fcorn  fcvere  delight  (he  took  ; 

Her  words,  her  eyes,  were  fierce,  and  death  was 

in  her  look. 
She  looVd  her  foul ;  her  face  was  palM  with  ire  ; 
Vet  (he  was  fair  ;  her  frowns  but  rais'd  dcfire. 
^t  length,  he  could  no  more,  but  fought  relief 
From  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief;        ao 
Before  her  gate  he  wept,  with  haggard  look. 
And,  killing  the  bare  thre(hold,  thus  he  fpoke : 
•  Ah,  favage  fair,  whom  no  entreaties  move  !^ 

*  Hard  heart  of  (lone,  unworthy  of  my  love  ! 

■  Accept  this  cord,  *tis  now  in  vain  to  live, 

«  This  friendly  gift,  the  laft  that  I  (hall  give : 

■  I  go  where  doom*d ;  my  love,  my  life  are  o'er, 

*  No  more  I  grieve,  and  you  are  teaz'd  no  more ; 

■  I  go -the  laft  kind  remedy  lo  prove, 

*  And  drink  below  oblivion  to  my  love.  30 

*  But,  ah  I  what  draughts  my  fierce  defires  can 

*  Or  quench  the  raging  fury  of  my  flame  ?  [tame, 
'  Adieu,  ye  doors  !  eternally  adieu  ! 

*  I  fee  the  future,  and  i  know  it  true. 

*  Fragrant  the  rofe,  but  foon  it  fades  away ; 
«  The  violet  fweet,  but  quickly  will  decay ; 

*  The  lily  fair  a  tran(icnt  beauty  wears ; 

*  And  the  white  fnow  foon  weeps  away  in  tears : 

*  Such  is  the  bloom  of  beauty,  cropt  by  time, 

*  Full  foon  it  fades,  and  withers  in  its  prime.    40 
'  The  days  wijl  come  when  your  bard  heart  (hall 

•  burn 
'  In  fcorching  flames,  yet  meet  no  kind  return. 


'  Yet  grant  this  boon,  the  laft  that  I  lmp1(/re  *. 

*  When  you  (hall  fee,  fufpendcd  at  your  door, 

*  This  wretched  corfe,  pafi  not  uoheeding  by, 

*  But  Itt  the  t«ar  of  forrow  dim  >our  eye  : 

*  Then  loofe  the  fatal  cord,  and  from  your  bread 
'  Lend  the  light  robe,  and  fcrcen  me  with  your 

•  vcft: 

*  Imprint  one  kifs  when  my  fad  foul  is  fled  ;  * 

*  Ah,  grudge  not  thus  to  gratify  the  dead '.       50 

*  Fear  not — your  kifTes  cannot  life  rcftoro: 

*  Though  you  relent,  yet  I  (hall  wake  no  more, 

*  And  laft,  a  doceot  monument  prepare, 

*  And  bury  with  my  love  my  body  there  ; 

*  And  thrice  repeat,  "  Here  rc{i»  my  friend  hk 

"  hcad;V 

*  Or  rather  add,  "  My  deareft  lover's  dead.*' 

*  With  this  iofcription  be  the  ftone  fupplied ; 
«  By  Cupid*s  dart  this  haplefs  fhepherd  dy'd  : 
"  Ah  !  palfenger,  a  little  moment  fpare 

"  To  ftop,  and  fay.  He  lov'd  a  cruel  fair."       ^ 

This  faid,  he  tries  againft  the  wall  to  fliove 

A  mighty  ftone,  a^d  to  a  beam  above 

Sufpends  the  cord,  impatient  of  delay. 

Fits  the  dire  noofe,  and  fpurns  the  ftone  away; 

Quivering  in  air  he  hung,  till  welcome  death 

Securely  clos'd  the  avenues  of  breath. 

The  fair  one,  when  the  pendant  fwain  flie  fav^ 

Nor  pity  felt,  nor  reverential  awe ; 

But  as  (he  pafs'd,  for  not  a  tear  (be  (hed. 

Her  garments  were  polluted  by  the  dead.        70 

Then  to  the  circus,  where  the  wreftlers  bought, 

Or  the  more  pleafmg  bath  of  love  fiie  fought  • 

High  on  a  marble  pedeftal  above, 

FrownM  the  dread  image  of  the  god  of  love, 

Aiming  in  wrath  the  meditated  blow. 

Then  fell  revengeful  on  the  nymph  below ; 

With  the  pure  fountain  mix*d  her  purple  blood—* 

Thefe  words  were  heard  emerging  from  the  flood  t 

"  Lovers,  farewell;  nor  your  admirers  flTiglit; 

•*  ReCgn*^  I  die,  for  Heav'n  pronoances  right«*' 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XXIIL 


TiiK  argument  of  this  Idyilium  is  fimilar  to  the 
argument  of  Virgil's  fecond  eclogue,  though  this 
is  more  tragical :  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make 
a  general  transformation,  which  renders  it  a  thou- 
Iknd  times  more  natural,  decent,  and  gallant. 

Ver.  I. 
Formofum  paftor  Corydon  ardebat  Alexlm. 

Firg.  £c.  a. 
Young  Corydon  with  hopelc(«  loTpcidor'd 
The  fair  Alexis,  favourite  of  his  lord.        Warton, 

Ver.  7.  Ovid  fays  of  Anaxarete, 
Spemit  et  irridet ;  fa&ifque  immitibus  addit 
Verba  fuperba  fcrox  \  et  (pe  quoque  fraudat  am.an- 
tcm.  Met.  J9.  14.  714. 

Ver.  16.  The  Greek  is,  E/;tf»  ttutyxau  or,  as 
HeinfiuB  more  p1au(jbly  reads,  tikf  avayna^^ "  (he 
looked  nece(fity/'  that  is,  death  or  fate;  thus  Ho- 
race has, 


Semotique  prids  tarda  necefliitas 
Lethi  corripuit  gradum.  JS.  i.  0.  %i 

And,Te  femperanteitfasva  neceiiitas.  27.  x  0,$S> 
Which  elegant  nfe  of  the  word  ^effifa*  he  has 
taken  from  the  Grecians :  Pindar  has,  i;t^/^«  sMrf- 
xet :  and  Euripides,  htm  mayxn^  vrhich.it  OMiGiXf 
the  dira  necej/itas  of  Horace,  B.  3.  O.  24. 

Ver.  ai.  Thus  Ovid,  fpcaking  of  Iphlt, 
Non  tutit  impatiens  longi  tor  men  ta  doloris 
Iphis,  ct  ante  fores  hzc  verba  noTifliima  dixit. 

Met,  B*  14 
Ver.  30.  Virgil  (ays  of  fouls  that  endure  traof 
migration, 

Lethxi  ad  fluminisnndam 

Sccuros  laticcs,  et  ionga  obi i via  potant.  ^ji.  B.  6 
To  yon  dark  ftreams  the  gliding  ghofts  repair. 
And  quafl*  deep  draughts  of  long  oblirion  there. 

fid 
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Ver.34. 
Bud  ignan  fptnri.  Virg,  Mm»  4.  5a 

Vcr.  j6.  Thus  Ovid,  m  bis  Art  of  Love, 
^  liobt  loBper  occ  hUntia  lilia  florent. 
It  littt  miffa  ^pina  relidba  roTI.  B*  4. 1 J5. 

Vcr  5^  Tims  Hqmce, 
R^ljit  retro 
L^  javenus  «  decor.  27.  ^  0.  tz. 

Ver.4i- 
I>ebita  ijpu]^  Ucryma  favillam 
Varv  amid.  ^r.  i^.  4.  0.  (>. . 

Ver-ij.  Thm  Virgil, 
Eft  mmylwn  £wite,  ct  tiimulo  fuperaddice  carmeo. 

JS*.  J. 
Mltk  grstcfiil  hands  his  monumcBt  ere^, 
Aod  be  the  ftone  with  this  i&fcriptioii  deck*d. 

Ver  SS'  0£  the  inclamation  at  the  tomb,  JE- 
aeM  thBs  teUs  Dciphobos, 
Magni  Maaes  fcr  voce  TocavL  JSa.  $.  506. 

Vcr.  61.  The  hrte  of  Ifia  ia  Ovid  is  very  fimi- 
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Then  o*er  the  pofts,  oiice  hung  i»ith  writhes,  h^ 


DxutyCt  ad  pofles,  Jtc. 


Mff,  S.  14. 


The  ready  cord,  and  fits  the  fatal  noofe, 

For  death  prepares,  and  bounding  from  abote» 

At  once  the  wretch  concludes  his  life  and  love. 

Garths 

Vcr.  79.  Mofchtts,  Idyl.  6.  has  nearly  the  farn^ 
thought.     trnw^A  Xiym  irm^if,  k.t.X. 
Ye  fcornfttl  nymphs  and  fwains,  i  tell 
ThJs  truth  to  you;  pray  mark  it  well: 
*<  If  to  your  lovers  kind  you  prove, 
<*  You'll  gain  the  hearts  of  thofe  you  love."   F,  F. 

The  fate  of  this  fcomful  beauty  is  fimilar  tp  that 
of  a  youth  who  was  killed  by  the  flatue  of  his 
fiepmother  falling  upon  him.  See  Calliraachusj 
£pig.  II,  thus  tranilaud  by  Mr.  Duncombe. 

A  youth,  who  thought  his  father*s  wife 
Had  loft  her  malice  with  her  life,  . 
Officious  with  a  chaplet  grac'd 
The  ftatue  on  her  tomb-iloae  plac*ds 
When,  falling  fiidden  on  his  head. 
With  the  dire  blow  it  firuck  him  dead  i 
Be  wam*d  from  hence,  each  fofter-fong 
Your  ilepdamc's  fepulchre  to  ihun. 


IDYLLIUM    XXIV. 


THE  YOUNO  HERCULES. 


Till  ARODlltNT. 


T«is  IdylHnm  Is  entirely  narrative  3  it  firft  of  all  gives  an  account  how  Mercules,  when  only  ten 
xnotln  old,  fiew  two  monftrous  ferpents  which  Juno  had  feot  to  devour  him;  then  it  relates  the 
prvphecy  of  Tirefias,  and  afterwards  defcHbes  the  education  of  Hercules,  and  enumerates  his  dcve- 
ral  preceptors.    The  coDcluficm  of  this  poem  is  loft. 


VVas ■'»  with  pare  water,  and  with  milk  well 
To  pleafiisg  reft  her  fons  Alcmeoa  led,  [fed, 

^%^«***^  tea  months  old,  yet  arm*d  with  might,    ' 
And  twin  Iphidus,  youf^gar  by  a  night, : 
Qa«  broad  ftueld,  of  fine  brais  mec2  made^ 
The  carefal  ^eeo  her  royal  oifspnog  laid ;    > 
(The  ftueld  Irom  Pcerihis  Amphitryon  woo  . 
Ia  fifthc,  a  noble  cradle  for  his  fon !)       .    , 
FoDdly  cfae  babes  ftie  view'd,  and  00  each  head 
She  plac'd  her  tender  hands,  and  thus  flie  (iud:  10 
"  Sleep,  gentle  babes,  aad  fweetly  take  ydur  reft, 
"  Sleep,  dcareft  twins,  with  fofteft  flumbcTs  bleft; 
*  Sectrcly  pais  the  tedious  night  away, 
"  And  rile^cfrefli*d  with  the  fair  rifing  day." 

She  Ijpakc,  and  gently  xockM  the  mighty  ftiield  3 
OMe^aioCH  flnaAersibon  their  eyelids  fcaVd. 
Bat  wh^  at  midttigbt  funk  the  brigbt-ey*d  Bear, 
And  hcaad  OrjoD*8  ihoulder  *gan  appear^  . 
Stem  Joao,  nrg'd  by  uacelenting  hate. 
Seat  two  fell  fcrpcnta  to  AmphitryonV  gate,    ^ 
Canrg'd  with  fevere  coaamiffioo  (o  deftroy 
The  yoaag  Akidcs,  Jovc«begottcn  boy  a  • 
Homd  and  hage>  with  many  an  aaure  fold, 
flette  through  the  portal  s  opening  valtes  they 
ndi'd; 

TtAjif.  n. 


Then  on  their  bellies  prone,  high  fwoln  with  gorC| 
They  glided  iinooth  along  the  marble  floor ; 
Their  fiery  eye*ball8  darted  fanguine  fiame. 
And  from  their  jaws  deftni Aive  poifon  came. 
Aicmena's  Cons,  when  near  the  ferpents  preft, 
Darting  their  forked  tongues,  awoke  from  reft ;  3O 
^U  o'er  the  chamber  ftione  a  fiidden  light, 
For  all  is  clear  to  Jove's  difcemiiug  fight. 
When  on  the  fiiteld  his  foes  Iphiclus  &w, 
And  their  dire  fangs  that  arm*d  each  horrid  jaw, 
Aghaft  he  rais'd  his  voice  with  bitter  cry* 
Threw  off  (he  covering,  and  prepared'  to  fly : 
,$ut  Hcrculef  ftretch*d  out  his  hands  to  clafp 
The  fcaly  moufters  in  his  iron  grafp ; 
Faft  in  each  hai^d  the  venom'd  jaws  he  preft 
Of  the  curft  ferpents,  which  ev*n  gods  deteft«    4^ 
Their  circling  fpircs,  in  many  a  dreadful  fold. 
Around  the  flow-begotten  babe  they  roll'd. 
The  babe  unwean'd,  yet  ignorant  of  fear, 
Who  never  utter*d  cry,  nor  Ihed  a  t^au:. 
At  length  their  curls  they  loos'd,  for  rack*d  with 

pain 
They  ftrove  to  *fcape  the  deathful  gripe  in  vain* 
Alcmena  firft  o'crheard  the  mournful  cries. 
And  to  her  buband  (bvi  i  **  Amphitryon,  rifd> 
& 
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^  Diftrefffiil  inn  my  boding  foul  difmay ; 
**  This  intlant  rife,  nor  for  thy  fandaU  ftay :     50 
^'  Hark,  how  for  help  the  young  Iphklut  calU '. 
**  A  fudden  fpUndour,  lo!  illmne«  the  walls ! 
**  Thouf^h  yet  the  (hades  of  night  obfcure  the  ikic«; 
•*  Some  dire  difafter  threats:  Amphitryon,  rife." 

She  fpoke :  the  prince,  obedient  to  her  word, 
Kofe  from  the  bed,  and  feiz*d  his  rich-wrought 

fword, 
Which,  on  a  glittering  nail  above  his  head, 
Hung  by  the  baldric  to  the  cedar  bed  ; 
Then  from  the  radiaht  (heath,  of  lotos  made, 
"With  ready  hand  he  drew  the  (hining  blade :    60 
Inftant  the  light  withdrew,  and  fudden  gloom 
InvolvM  again  the  wide-extended  room. 
Amphitryon  calPd  his  train,  that  (lumbering  lay, 
jAnd  dept  fecure  the  carelefs  hours  away. 
•*  Rite,  rife,  my  fcrvants,  from  yoor  couches  (biut, 
'*  Bring  lights  this  in(lant«  and  onbar  the  gate.*' 
lie  fpoke :  the  train,  obedient  to  command, 
AppearM  with  each  a  flambeau  in  his  hand : 
3lapt  with  amaze,  young  Hercules  they  faw 
Orafp  two  fell  ferpcnts  dofe  beneath  the  jaw :  70 
The  mighty  infant  (howM  them  to  his  fire, 
And  fmiPd  to  fee  the  wreathing  foakes  expire; 
He  leapt  for  joy  that  thus  his  foes  he  flew. 
And  at  his  father*s  feet  the  fcaly  monflcrs  throw. 
*With  tender  care  Alcmena  fondly  pre(^, 
Half-dead  with  fear,  Iphidus  to  her  breafl ; 
"While  o'er  his  mighty  fon  Amphitryon  fpread 
The  lamb*8  foft  fleece,  and  fought  again  his  bed. 

When  thrice  the  cock  prooouocMthe  morning 
near, 
Alcmena  callM  the  truth*procIaiming  feer,        80 
Divine  Tirelias ;  and  to  him  (he  told 
This  ftrtnge  event,  and  urg'd  him  to  unfold 
"Whate'er  the  adverfe  deities  ordain :  [plain  ; 

*  Fear  nor,'  (he  cried,  *  but  fote's  whole  will  ex* 

•  For  well  thou  know*(l,  O I  venerable  feer, 

^  Thofe  ills  which  fate  determines,  man  moft 

•  bear/ 
She  fpoke :  the  holy  avgur  thus  rep1y*d  : 
•'  Hail,  miphty  queen,  to  Perfeus  near  a]ly*d; 
■«  Parent  of  godlike  chiefs :  by  thefe  dear  eyes, 
"*  Which  never  more  (hall  view  the  momtng 

••  rife,  00 

**  Full  many  Grecian  maids,  for  charms  renown  d, 
■«  While  merrily  they  twirl  the  fpindle  round, 
*<  Till  day's  decline  thy  praifes  fliall  proclaim, 
**  And  Grecian  matrons  celebrate  thy  fame. 
"*  80  great,  fo  noble  will  thy  ofitpring  pro^e, 
••  The  moft  gigantic  of  tlie  gods  aboVe,       [f'Wy* 
**  Whofe  arm,  eodow'd  with  mort  than  mortal 
"  Shall  many  men  and  many  monfters  flay  : 
**  Twelve  labours  paft,  he  fliall  co  heav'o  afpcre, 
**  His  mortal  part  firfl  purified  by  fire,  lOO 

**  And  fon-in-law  be  nam*d  of  that  dread  power 
**  Who  fent  thefe  deadly  (erpents  to  devour 
'*  The  flnmbering  child:    then  wolves  (hall  rove 

••  the  lawns, 
«*  And  ftrike  no  rerror  in  the  pafluring  fawns. 
**  But,  O  great  quf^n !  be  this  thy  inflant  care, 
••  On  the  broad  hearth  dry  faggots  to  prepare, 
••  ArpaUthQ%,  ftr  prickly  brambles,  bind, 
^  Or  the  tall  thorn  that  tremblct  in  the  wind, 


*■  And  at  dark  midnight  born  (whtt  tiine  tkey 

••  came 
**  To  flay  thy  fon)  the  ferpenu  in  the  flame.  ii« 
"  Nexr  mom,  colteded  by  thy  faithful  nmid, 
**  Be  all  the  aflies  to  the  flood  convey'd,       [wind, 
**  And  blown  on  rough  rocks  by  the  fa^roortng 
**  Thence  let  her  fly.  but  caft  no  look  behind. 
"  Next  with  pure  fulpbur  purge  the  hoafe,  and 

••  bring 
**  The  pureft  water  from  the  (Veflieft  fpring ; 
**  This,  mix'd  with  fait,  and  with  green  oUve 

"  crown*d, 
"  Will  deanfe  the  late  contaminated  ground. 
**  Lafl,  let  a  boar  on  Jove's  high  ahar  bleed, 
*<  That  ye  in  all  atchievemenu  may  fucceed."  IM 

Thus  fpoke  Tirelias,  bending  low  with  age. 
And  to  his  ivory  car  retir'd  the  reverend  UJgCf 
Alcides  grew  beneath  his  mother's  care. 
Like  (bme  young  plant,  luxuriant,  frefli,  and  £itr. 
That  fcreen'd  from  florms  defies  the  baleful  blaft, 
And  for  Amphitryon's  valiant  fon  he  paft. 
Linus,  who  claim'd  Apollo  for  his  fire. 
With  love  of  letters  did  his  youtb  infptrey 
And  drove  his  great  ideas  to  enlarge, 
A  friendly  tutor,  faithful  to  his  charge.  f  jc 

From  £urytus  his  (kill  in  (hooting  cmme. 
To  fend  the  (haft  unerring  of  its  aim. 
Eumolpus  tun'd  his  manly  voice  to  fing. 
And  call  fweet  mufic  from  the  fpeaki^  flriog. 
In  lifted  fields  to  wreflle  with  his  foe. 
With  iron  arm  to  deal  the  deathful  bbv. 
And  each  atchievement  where  fair  fame  b€oogkt, 
Harpalycus,  the  fon  of  Hermes,  taught ; 
Whofe  look  fo  grim  and  terrible  in  fight. 
No  man  could  bear  the  formidable  fight.  140 

But  fond  Amphitryon,  with  a  father's  csre. 
To  drive  the  chariot  taught  his  godlike  heir. 
At  the  (harp  turn  with  rapid  wheels  to  roll. 
Nor  break  the  grazing  axle  on  the  goal : 
Oa  Arglvc  plains,  for  generous  fleeds  renowned, 
Oft  was  the  chief  with  race  won  honoora  crovro'd; 
And  flitl  unbroke  hid  ancient  chariot  lay. 
Though  cankering  time  had  eat  the  reiiu  avray. 
To  launch  the  fpear,  to  ru(h  upon  the  £oc^ 
Beneath  the  (hield  to  fltun  the  fa«lchioD*a  blow. 
To  mar(hal  ho(b,  oppofiag  force  to  force,         15^ 
To  lay  clofe  ambn(h,  and  lead  00  the  horic, 
Thefe  Caflor  taught  him,  of  eque(bian  £aa»e. 
What  time  to  Argos  exil'd  Tydeas  came. 
Where  from  Adraflus  he  high  favour  gaixa*d. 
And  o^er  a  kingdomi  rich  in  vineyards,  res^'d. 
No  chief  like  Caflor,  till  conlbming  time 
Unnerv'd  his  youth,  and  erop'd  the  golden  p^fd 

Thus  Hercules,  his  mother's  joy  and  pruic. 
Was  train'd  up  like  a  warrior :  by  the  fide      xfl 
Of  hit  great  father's  his  rough  couch  waa  Cpread^ 
A  lion's  fpoils  compos'd  his  grateful  bod. 
Roaft  meat  he  lov'd  at  fupper  to  partake. 
The  bread  be  fancied  was  the  Doric  cake^ 
Enoogh  to  (atisfy  the  labouring  hind ; 
But  (Uil  at  noon  fall  fparingly  he  dio'd. 
Hit  dre(s,  contriv'd  for  o(e,  waa  neat  and  plasa  i 
His  flctru  were  fcanty,  for  he  wore  no  trmaa* 

Tie  etmtlmjim  9ftkit  TJyliiwm  is  w^ttt'tf  im  tk*  mr^gim 
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NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XXIV. 


Ver.  7.  Vkfil  fajs  nearly  the  fame  thing  of 
the  coat  of  anil  which  wa«  taken  from  Demoleiu, 

Lenam  ^om  Demoleo  detraxerat  ipfe 
ViAor  apod  CBptdum  Simoenta  fub  llio  alto. 

jff«.i?.  5.160. 

If  bbferno^  dw  nfe  this  ihield  is  pot  to,  we  have 
m  igrcahie  pt^bire  prefented  to  4he  mind  :  it  in 
m  caUem  of  the  peace  and  traoquillit  j  which 
4w«ys  Cvcoeed  the  tumults  of  war ;  and  likewife 
ayopipftic  of  the  future  greatne£»of  this  mighty 
csmpMB  ia  eoaDryo. 

Vcr.  19.  Pindar,  in  his  firft  Nemxan  Ode,  tells 
thu  fioK  ftoTf ,  iwhich,  as  it  may  be  a  fatisfa&ioo 
to  the  canons  to  fe^  how  different  writers  manage 
the  &aae  fnbjeA,  I  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  give 
ia  Mr.  Weft's  tranflation. 

ThesglowiBK  with  ioimorul  rage, 
IVe  gold-enthroned  emprefs  of  the  gods. 
Her  eager  thirft  of  vengeance  to  affuage. 
Soak  CO  her  hated  riral's  curs*d  abodes 
Bide  her  ▼indi^iTe  ferpents  hafte. 
Ihey  through  the  opening  Taives  with  fpced 
Qi «» the  chamber's  deep  reccflcs  paft^ 
Tofirpetrate  their  murderous  deed  x 
ilad  aaw,  in  knotty  mazes  to  infold 
Tidr  deftin*d  prey,  on  curling  fpires  they  roIlM, 
Ifii  daunt lefs  hrow,  when  young  Alcides  rear'd, 
iUdfionheir  firil  attempt  bis  infant  arms  prepar*d. 

Faft  by  their  azure  necks  he  held. 
And  griped  in  either  hand  his  fcaly  foes ; 
TiB  from  their  horrid  carcafes  ezpcird, 
Atkaph  the  poifonous  foul  unwilling  flows. 

Tcr.  17.  The  Greek  ia,  etr'  9^ctX/Mn  h  »mzn 
«^  EfxPftt90it  Xuftwt^Mt ;  "  a  pernicious  flame  (hot 
nni  their  eyes  as  they  approached  :*'  Pierfon, 
(fee  his  Veriimilia)  reads  with  much  more  cle- 
^■ce  and  propriety  Ai{;^o^tNif ,  **  looking  very 
kvaiy,**  as  the  eyes  ol  ferpents  are  always  re- 
fcsienced  :  Heiiod,  fpeaking  of  dra^rops,  ufes  the 
Ume  word  twice,  ut  MfmXm  orv^  »«ui]o  ^i^Mfnwt. 
TWo^.  ver.  S18.  and  in  the  ihield  of  Hercules, 
wr.  145,  Xmft^fuvi9t  %th^%mi.  He  bring!  like- 
wife  the  anthorities  of  Homer,  J£fch/lus  and  Op- 
to  fopport  this  reading.    Virgil  has. 


I   Ar4eBtelq;  ocoli  fuffeAi  fanguine  et  igni, 
Gbia  hidbebant  linguts  vibrantibuN  ora. 

JEm.  B,  %,  ftXO. 

Ver.  41.  Thus  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  the  ferpents 
I    (hat  devonred  Lacicoon*s  fons, 

-..•Fwra  dnonun  Corpora  natomm,  &c. 

u£«.  B.  ft.  ai3. 

And  M  SB  cnrliflg  fiety  Tolumei  bound 
Hb  two  young  fonsj  and  wrapt  them  round  and 
ruuod.  ^'^' 


Ver.  64.  The  Greek  is,  irav«r  jS^^v?  tnpwm^mt^ 
fimilar  to  what  Virgil  fays  of  Rhamnet,  Mia.  9« 
3»6. 

■  ——In  flumbers  deep  he  lay, 
And,  labouring,  flept  the  full  debauch  away. 

Ver.  75.  Thus  Virgil, 
£t  trepidx  matres  preftere  ad  pecSora  natos. 

JEm.  B,  7.  518. 

Ver.  84.  Thus  Achilles  fays  to  Galchas,  IL  B,  z. 
From  thy  inmofl  foul 
Speak  what  thou  know*ft,  and  fpeak  without  con., 
troul.  JPt^' 

Fiz*d  is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  earth. 
And  fuch  the  hard  condition  of  our  buth  : 
No  force  can  then  reflft,  no  flight  can  fave  ; 
All  fink  alike,  the  fearful  and  the  brave. 

Ver.  96.  The  wordt  of  Theocritus  are  ««v  ri^vvt 
'«^urrvf  ii^Mf, "  the  broad -breailed  hero;**  I  am  in 
doubt  how  it  fliouLd  be  rendered  :  Creech  has 
tranflated  it,  ^  The  noblell  burden  of  the  bend- 
ing Iky.**     In  Homer*s  Odyifey,  B.  il.  Hercules 
is  thus  reprefented  among  the  fliades  below, 
How  I  the  ftren^^th  of  Hercules  behold, 
A  towering  fpedre  of  gigantic  mould  ; 
A  fliadowy  form !  for  high  in  heaven's  abodes 
Himfelf  refides,  a  god  among  the  gods.        Ptpe 
Qn  which  Mr.  Pope  obferves, « The  ancients  ima. 

*  gined,  that  immediately  after  death,  there  waa 

*  a  partition  of  the  human  compo'fition  into  three 

*  parts,  the  body^  image,  and  mind,   the  6ody  is  bu- 

*  ried  in  the  earth ;  the  imagtt  or  si3«Xof ,  dcfccnda 
'  into  the  regions  of  the  departed  ;  the  miW,  or 

*  f^,  the  divine  part,  is  received  into  heaven  ; 
'  thus  the  body  of  Hercules  was  confumed  in  the 

*  flames,  his  image  is  in  hell,  a.id  his  foul  in 
'  heaven.* 

Ver.  xoo.  The  Greek  is,  hnrm  h  r«v1«  irv^» 
l^axnm  i^Uy "  The  Trachinian  pyre  will  confume 
hi«  mortal  part.**  Trachin  was  a  city  of  Theflaly 
buflt  by  Hercules,  and  the  place  to  which  he  fent 
to  Dcjanira  for  the  fliirt  which  proved  fatal  to  ^ 
him,  and  was  the  ocfafion  of  throwing  himfelf 
into  the  Are  that  confumed  him ;  hence  therefore, 
probaHly,  Theocritus  calls  it  the  Trachinian  pyre. 
Ver.  103.  Virgil  has,  "Nee  lupus  infidias  pccori," 
Ice.  Both  authors  feem  to  have  borrowed  from 
Uaiah,  chap.  ii.  vcr.  6.  ♦•  The  wolf  fliall  dwell 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  fliall  lie  dowa 
with  the  kid." 

Ver.  105.  Archbifliop  Potter  obfenres, «  Some- 
'  times  the  ominous  thing  was  burnt  with  tigna 

*  infelicia^  that  is,  fuch  fort  of  wood  as  was  in 

*  tuteli  inferim  dromm  averimthmque^  facred  to  the 
'  gods  of  hell,  and  thofe  which  averted  evil  omen«, 
<  being  chiefly  thorns  and  fuch  other  trees  as 

*  were  fit  for  no  ofher  ufc  than  to  be  bamed. 

Kij 
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Sometimes  the  prodigy,  when  burnt,  wis  caft 

*  Into  the  water,  and  puticuUrly  into  the  fea, 

*  as  Theocritus  has  defcribcd.*  Chap.  xvii. 

Ver  107.  A  plant  called  the  Rofe  of  Jemfalem, 
Cr  our  Lady**  Thorn.  Jobn/im's  Di£i. 

The  Greek  is  iretXtM^,  "  paliuros/*  which 
Martyn  fays,  is  moft  probably  the  plant  which  is 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Chnft's  Thom^  tnd  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  thorn, 
of  which  the  crown  was  made,  that  was  put  upon 
our  Saviour*!  head.     Notes  on  Virg.  Ed.  5. 

Ver.  108.  The  Greek  is  4  «vi/«^  )i>»v«^m»m  ii*n 
^X^^*  **  ^^  ^^^  ^  mdherdas  which  it  agitated 
by  the  wind  :*'  it  is  uncertain  what  plant  will  an- 
fwer  to  the  acherdus  of  the  ancienu :  Homer  in 
the  OdylTcy,  B.  14.  ver.  !•.  has  fenced  the  fflvan 
lody^e  of  fiomcBUs  with  acherdus,  lt««  tt^tyum^ 

The  wall  was  Hont^  from  oelghyrlng  quarries 

borne, 
Encircled  with  a  fence  of  native  thorn.         Ppfg, 

Ver.  I  IT.  rhe  moft  pawtrftH  of  all  incantations 
was  to  throw  the  aihes  of  the  facrifice  backward 
into  the  water.  Thus  Virgil,  **  Fcr  cioeres,  Am»- 
rylli,  foras;  rivo^.  fluenti.*^ 

Tranfiiue  caput  jace ;  ne  refpeseris.  £«/.  S. 

Ver.  XS4.  Theocritus  has  borrowed  this  from 
Homer,  II.  B.  18.  Thetis,  fpeaking  of  her  fon, 
fays, 

7«v  fit*  %ym  f^^tt^m,  pt^etw  m  yt^f  •X««#. 

l^ike  fome  fair  plant,  beneath  my  careful  hind, 
He  grew,  he  flourifli'd,  and  he  grac'd  the  land. 

Ver.  140.  Virgil  fays  of  Bares, 


J'AWKES'S    THKOCHITtfl 

Ver.  154.  The  Greek  ii, 


•*Nec  qutffuam  ex  agmine  tanto 


Audet  adire  virum,  mMiibifqt  inducere  ceftus. 

J£m,  B.  5. 

'  Ver.  X44.  In  the  chariot-race,  the  grcatcft  care 
was  to  be  taken  to  avoid  running  againft  the  goal ; 
Neflor,  in  the  13d  book  of  the  Iliad,  very  particu- 
larly cautions  his  fon  in  regard  to  this  point ;  and 
Horace  (ays, 
•^-^Meta^ue  fervidis  Evitau  rotia.  OJs  x. 


Kcro^  iw*m}a%m%  i)«tf ,  fifyt  A#>^  iX/#f| 

^  Thefe  accompliihmeBtt  Caftor,  ikiUed  10  horft' 
manihip,  taught  him,  when  be  came  an  exile  from 
Argos,  at  the  time  that  Tydeus  ruled  orerthe 
whole  kingdom  famed  for  vineyards,  bating  re- 
ceived Argos  from  Adraftns.  lliere  is  great  ia- 
oooiiftency  in  this  pailage,  which  nobody,  that  I 
know  of,  has  obierved  or  tried  to  remedy :  ve 
have  no  account  in  hiftory,  that  Caftor  came  a 
fugitive  to  Argos,  but  that  Tydevs  did,  we  luve 
indifputable  authority.  See  Homer*s  Ih  B.  U- 
ver.  119.  Diomed  fays  of  his  father,  mn^  t 
tXt  A^yu  ff««#f,  js.  r.  X. 


•  My  fire  :  from  Calydon  efpellM 


He  paft  to  Argos,  and  in  «xile  dwdl'd; 
The  monarch's  daughter  there  (fo  Jove  ordaia'^i 
He  won,  and  ftourilh'd  where  Adiafins  reiga'd : 
There  rich  in  fortune's  gifts  his  acres  tilTd,     1 
Beheld  his  vine^  their  liquid  harveft  yieU,       /• 
And  numerous  flocks  that  whiten*d  all  thefrU  J 

On  which  Euftathius  obferves;  "  Ttis  iit^ 
*•  artful  colour :  Diomed  calls  the  fKgbt  el  his 
*•  father,  for  killing  one  of  his  brothefi|*rs«*^ 
"  atuidwtUiiig  at  Argo»,  without  mentioiaag  »*>« 
••  caufe  or  occafion  of  his  retreat.**  Might  I  «t>* 
ture  to  offer  an  emendation,  I  would  read,  f»»«* 
Afyn  tktmft  and  then  the  conftrudioo  might  be, 
'*  Caftor  taught  him  thefe  accomplifluneoti  at  the 
time  that  Tydeus  reigned  over  the  kiogdon  ol 
Argos,  whither  he  hid  fled  an  exile,  hsvinf  re* 
ecived  the  fovereigmy  from  Adraftus."  Thos  d* 
paffagc  becomes  correfpondent  with  Hooier,  with 
good  fienfe  and  hiftory ;  for  Tjdcus  ftcd  from  Ca< 
lydonia  to  Argos  for  manfliughter,  where  he 
married  Dcipyle,  the  daughter  of  Adraftos  um 
it  (hould  feem  by  this  pailige,  afterwards  (accccJ< 
ed  him  in  the  kingdom. 

Ver.  164.    A  coarfe   bread  liko  thofe  »^ 
which  the  Atheniansxallcd  wikmm. 


I  D  Y  L  L  I  U  M    XXV. 

HEB  CULES  THE  UON-SLAVBR. 


TBI  AaoimtNT. 


HcRcoLts  having  occalioit  to  wait  upon  Au|;^as  king  of  Elis,  mtett  with  an  oTd  herdlman,  by  whan 
he  is  introduced  t»  the  king,  who,  with  his  fon  Phylcus,  had  come  into  the  country  to  take  a  rf^ 
of  his  numerous  herds  :  afterwards  Hercules  and  Phylcus  walk  together  to  the  city ;  in  the  wsy,  th< 
prince  admiring  the  monftrous  lion*t  (kin  which  Hercules  wore,  takes  •ccalloa  to  in^nra  when  h* 
had  it;  this  introduces  an  account  how  Ikrcvkt  flew  the  Nemsan  lioo. 


lut  good  old  herdflnan  bud  his  work  afidei 
^Afid  thus  coraplaccst  to  the  chief  reply'd : 


Whatever  you  alk,  O  ftranger,  fU  imfvt 
Whate*er  you  wifli,  and  with  a  checrfol  hesrtf 
For  much  I  venerate  the  foo  of  May, 
Who  ftaadi  reni'd  ia  crerj  pvbUc  wtj  f 
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*  ThelSt  moft  he  batet  of  all  the  gods  oo  high 

*  Who  the  lone  traveller's  requeft  deny. 

•  The  onmerous  flocks  your  eye*  behold  aroi|nd, 

*  With  which  the  vales  are  flor'd,  the  hills  are 

•  crowD^dy 

*  Angets  owns;  o'er  varioiis  walks  they  fpreid, 

*  In  mfftrcnt  neads^in  different  pafture*  fed ; 
«  Some  00  the  hanks  of  EUfuntos  flray, 

*  Some  wbffe  divine  Alpheus  winds  his  way, 

«  Some  ia  Boprafiano,  where  rich  wines  abound, 

*  And  Home  in  this  well-cultivated  ground. 

'  And  though  exceeding  many  flocks  are  told, 

*  Each  feparate  flock  enjoys  a  feparate  fold. 

'  Here,  though  of  oxen  numerous  herds  are  feen, 

*  Tet  brings  the  herbage  ever  (refli  and  green  %• 

*  In  (he  motd  marih  of  Menius  :  every  mead, 
'  Ax^vaie  irrigaons,  where  the  cattle  feed, 

*  Prodace  fweet  herbs,  embalmM  in  dewy  tears, 

*  Wboie  fragrant  virtue  fattens  well  the  fleers. 

*  Behold  that  fiaU  beyond  the  winding  flood, 

'  Which  to  the  right  appears  by  yonder  wood, 
'  Where  the  wild  olive,  and  perennial  plane, 
'  Gffow,fpread,  and  flourifli,  great  Apollo's  fahe, 
'  To  whsdh  the  hinJs,  to  which  the  flieph^dsbow, 
'  And  deem  him  greatefl  deity  below !  30 

*  Mcxt  are  the  flails  of  fwaios,  whofe  labours bripg 

*  Ahoadafit  richet  to  the  wealthy  king ; 

'  FovtuDea  each  year  the  fertile  foil  they  plough, 
'  And  gather  thrice  the  harvefls  which  they  fow  ;^ 

*  Th^bVring  hiods,  whofe  hands  the  vineyards 

•  drefe, 

*  ^VhoCe  feet  the  grapes  in  purple  autumn  prefs^ 
'  K9o«  wcA  the  «afl  domain  Aug^as  owns, 

'  Rich  fiKlds,  whofe  lap  the  golden  ear  imbrowns^ 
'  Or  6ade4  gardens,  far  as  yonder  hills, 
'  Whole  hrowf  are  waterM  by  refplendent  rills ; 
'  This  fytcitm*  tra&  we  tend  with  daily  care, 
'  Ajfo  thole  fwaios  who  rural  labours  fliare. 
'  But  (zj  (and  all  my  fervice  you  fliall  claim), 

*  Sly  for  what  caofe  you  here  a  flranger  came  : 

*  Wovld  yon  the  king  or  his  attendanu  fee  ? 

*  I  taa  coadod  you ;  only  trufl  to  me. 

*  f«  fuch  jomi  form,,  and  fuch  your  manly  grace, 
'  Ttt  icem  derivM  from  no  ignoble  race  : 

*  l«f  thus  the  gods,  that  boafl  celeflial  birth^ 

*  ipiu-  majeflic  to  the  fons  of  earth.'  50 
ntfyikt :  and  thus  Jove's  valiant  fon  rcply'd  i 

*  Iff  wandering  fleps   let  (ome  kind  fliejiherd 

•  guide 

'  To  king  Aug^at,  whom  thefe  realms  obey  j 

*  To  lee  Aogeai  am  I  come  this  way. 

*  *  fiat  if  fair  jnflice  the  good  monarch  draws 
'  To  Hkf  to  adminifter  the  laws, 

*  CoodoA  me  to  fnme  honourable  fwain, 

'  Who  here  prclldes  among  his  rural  traln^ 
'  That  1  to  him  my  porpoU  may  difclofe, 

*  And  follow  what  his  prudence  fliall  propofe :  60 
'  For  heaven's  eternal  wifdom  has  decreed, 

■  That  man  of  man  fliould  ever  fland  in  need.' 
Thas  he  :  the  good  old  herdfmao  thus  rcply'd  ( 

*  kxe  tome  immortal  being  is  your  guide  i 

*  For  lo  !  your  bufinefs  is  already  done'; 

*  Lat  night  the  king,  defcendant  of  the  fun, 

^  W'ttb  royal  Phyleus,  froqi  the  town  withdraw, 
I  Hm  fl^ckt  Bnnpmhcr*d|at>d  his  herds  to  view* 


<  Thus  when  great  kingt  their  own  concerns  exr 
•  plore, 

*  By  wife  attention  they  augment  their  ftore.    7* 
'  But  let  me  quick,  for  time  is  00  the  wing, 

'  In  yonder  tent  condud  yoo  to  the  king.' 

This  faid,  he  walk'd  before  his  royal  guefl. 
Much  wondering,  much  revolving  in  his  breafl. 
When  at  his  back  the  lion's  fpoils  he  faw, 
And-inJus  hand  the  club  infufing  awe. 
He  wifli*d  to  aflc  the  hero  whence  he  fprung  ? 
The  rifing  query  dy'd  upon  his  tongue  : 
He  fear'd  the  freedom  might  be  dcem'd  a  fault : 
'Tis  difficult  to  know  another's  thought.  So 

The  watchful  dogs,  as  near  the  flails  they  went, 
Pcrceiv'd  their  coming  by  their  tread  and  fcent. 
With  open  mouths  from  every  part  they  run. 
And  bay'd  inceflant  great  Amphitryon's  Ton  ; 
But  round  the  fwaiq  they  wagg'd  their  tales  and 

play'd. 
And  gently  whining  fkcrtf  joy  betray'd- 
Loofe  on  the  ground  the  floncs  that  ready  by    . 
Eager  he  fnatch'd,  he  drives  them  far  away ; 
With  his  rough  voice  he  terrified  them  all,        ^ 
Though  pleas'd  to  find  them  guardians  of  his  fla|i. 
^  Ye  gods !  (the  good  old  herdflnan  thus  began) 

*  What  ufeful  animals  are  dogs  to  man  ? 

*  Had  Heav'n  but  fent  intelligence  to  know 

*  On  whom  to  rage,  the  friendly  or  the  foe, 

*  No  creature  then  could  challenge  honour  more, 
'  But  now  too  furious,  and  too  fierce  they  roar.* 

He  fpoke ;  the  growling  maftifis  ceas'd  to  hay. 
And  flole  obfequious  to  their  fUlls  away. 
The  fun  now  weflward  drove  his  radiant  fteeds. 
And  evening  mild  the  noontide  heat  fucceeds; 
His  orb  declining  from  the  paftures  calls         19I 
Sheep  to  their  folds,  and  oxen  to  their  flails. 
Herd  following  herd,  it  joy*d  the  chief  to  fee 
Unnumber'd  cattle  winding  o'er  the  lea. 
JLike  watery  clouds  ariflng  thick  in  heaven. 
By  the  rough  fouth  or  Thracian  Boreas  dr|ven  ; 
So  fafl  the  fliadowy  vapours  mount  on  high. 
They  cover  all  the  region  of  the  iky ; 
Still  more  and  more  the  gathering  tempeft  brifl^. 
And  weightier  bu/dens  on  its  weary  wings,     i^q 
Thus  thickening  march  the  cattle  o'er  the  plain. 
More  than  the  roads  or  meadows  can  conuin  ; 
The  \aAj  herds  inceflaot  bellowing  keep, 
The  flails  are  fiU'd  with  fleers,  the  fohls  wSth 

flieep. 
Though  numerous  flaves  (bnd  round  of  every  kind, 
All  have  their  fcvcral  ofliccs  affign'd. 
Some  tic  the  cow's  hind  legs,  to  make  her  fland 
Sull,  and  obedient  to  the  milker's  hand: 
Some  give  to  tender  calves  the  fwelling  teat, 
Their  fides  diflend  with  milky  beverage  fweet. 
Some  form  fat  cbeefes  with  the  houfcwife's  art. 
Some  drive  the  heifers  from  the  bulls  apart.     x;i) 
Aug^as  vifited  the  flails  around, 
To  fee  what  ftores  in  herds  and  flocks  abound  ; 
With  curious  eye  he'  moVd  roajeflic  on, 
Join'd  by  Alcides  and  his  royal  fon. 
Here  Hercules,  of  great  and  flcady  foul, 
Whom  mean  amazement  never  could  controu), 
Admir'd  fuch  droves  in  myriads  to  behold. 
Such  fpreading  flocks  that  never  could  be  tuli^ 
^  ii| 
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Koe  one  kiog*t  wealth  he  thought  them,  oor  of 

ten. 
Though  greatelk  of  the  rulers  over  men : 
The  fun  hit  fire  this  privilege  affign*o,        [kind ; 
To  he  in  flocks  and  herds  more  rich  than  all  man- 
Thcfe  flill  increasM  ;  no  plague  e'er  render'd  vain 
The  gainful  labour  of  the  fliephetd  fwain  t 
Year  following  year  his  induftry  was  blcft,    [befl. 
More  calves  were  rear*d,  and  ftil)  the  laft  were 
No  cows  e*er  cad  their  young,  or  e'er  declin*d, 
The  calves  were  chiefly  of  the  female  kind.     140 
With  thefe  three  hundred  bulU,  a  comely  fight, 
WhoTe  horns  were  crooked,  and  whofe  legs  were 

white; 
And  twice  an  hundred  of  bright  glofly  red, 
By  whom  the  bufinels  of  increafe  was  fped  : 
But  twelve,  the  flower  of  all,  exulting  run 
In  the  green  paftores,  facred  to  the  fun ; 
The  fkately  fwan  was  not  fo  filver  white. 
And  in  the  meads  they  took  ineffable  delight  t 
Thefi!,  when  gaunt  lions  from  the  mountain's 

brow 
T>efcend  terrific  on  the  herds  helow,  150 

Rufh  to  the  war,  the  favage  foe  chey  gore. 
Their  eyes  look  death,  and  horribly  they  roar. 
But  mod  majefiic  thcfe  bold  bulls  among 
8ulk*d  Phaifton,  the  flurdy  and  the  ftrong; 
3o  radiant,  fo  refulgent  from  afar. 
The  fhepherd.fwains  compar'd  him  to  a  (lar. 
When  round  the  ihouldcrs  of  the  chief  he  fpy*d, 
Alarming  fight  f  the  lion's  uwny  hide, 
Full  at  his  flank  he  aim*d  his  iron  head. 
And  proudly  doom*d  the  matchlefi  hero  dead :  160 
But  watchful  Hercules,  devoid  of  fear, 
Seiz*d  his  left  horn,  and  fkopp*d  his  mad  career ; 
Prope  to  the  earth  his  flubborn  neck  he  prefl. 
Then  wrirh*d  him  round,  and  biuis'd  his  ample 

cheft. 
At  one  bold  pufh  exerted  all  his  ftrength. 
And  high  in  air  upheld  him  at  arrnU  length. 
Through  all  the  wondering  traia  amazement  ran, 
Silent  they  gaz*d,and  thought  him  more  than  ir.au. 

Phyleus  and  Hercules  (the  day  far  fpent) 
l^ft  the  rich  paflnret,  and  to  £lts  went :  1 70 

The  footpath  firfl,  which  tow'rd  the  city  lay. 
Led  from  the  flails,  but  narrow  was  thr  way  s 
I'hrough  vineyards  next  it  pafl,  and  gloomy  glades. 
Hard  to  diftinguifii  in  the  greenwood  fliades. 
The  devious  way  as  noble  Phyleus  led. 
To  his  right  (boulder  he  inclin'd  his  head. 
And  flowly  marchius  through  the  verdant  grove, 
7  bus  mild  bcfpoke  the  progeny  of  Jove  : 
*  fiy  yiur  lafl  bold  atchievcment  it  appears, 

*  Great  chief,  your  fame  long  fince  has  reach*d 

*  my  ears,  f  80 

«  For  here  arriv'd  a  youthful  Argive  fwain, 

*  From  Hclicc  that  borders  on  the  main, 

*  Wbo  for  a  uuth  among  th*  Epeans  told, 

*  That  late  he  faw  a  Grecian,  biavc  and  bold, 
'  Slay  a  fell  lion,  fell  to  hufbandmco, 

*  That  in  the  Nemcan  forefl  made  his  dee  : 

*  ^  bether  the  chief  from  facred  Argos  came, 

*  Or  proud  Myceo^,  or  Tirynth^  claim 

*  His  birth,  I  beard  not :  yet  he  tracM  his  line, 

*  If  trpe  wj  taki  from  Pcifcos  the  dime.      1^ 


'  No  Greek  but  you  could  fuch  a  toil  fuftain ; 

*  I  reafon  from  that  mighty  nioofter  flain. 
'  A  perilous  encounter '.  whofe  rough  hide 

*  Prote<fts  your  (boulders,  and  adorns  your  fide. 

*  Say  then,  if  you  are  he,  the  Grecian  bold, 

*  Of  whom  the  Argive's  woodVous  tale  wu  toUi 

*  Say,  what  dread  weapon  drunk  the  mooilcr'i 

'  blood, 
<  And  how  he  wander'd  to  the  Nemean  wood, 
'  For  not  in  Greece  fuch  favages  are  found, 

*  No  beafts  thus  huge  snfefl  Achaian  ground ;  too 

*  She  breeds  the  ravenous  wolf,  the  bear,  the  boat, 
'  Pernicious  monftcrs !  but  (he  breeds  no  more. 

'  Some  wonder'd  at  accounts  fo  flrange  and  ncsr, 

*  Thought  the  Greek  boaflful,  and  bis  tale  ob- 

•  true.' 
Thus  Phyleus  fpoke,  and  ais  the  path  grew  vide, 
He  walkM  attentive  by  the  hero's  fide. 
To  hear  diflind  the  toil. fuflaining  man. 
Who  thus,  oblequious  to  the  prince,  began : 
*'  Son  of  Augeus,  what  of  me  you  heard 
**  Is  flridly  true,  nor  has  the  ftrangererrM.    lit 
**  But  fince  you  wi(h  to  know,  my  tongue  dull 

"  tell.  tH 

**  From  whence  the  moofier  came,  and  bow  he 
^  Though  many  Greeks  have  mention *d  thiiifiir 
^  None  can  the  uuth  with  certainty  declare.  ^ 
**  * Tis  thought  feme  god,by  vengeful  angerfviy'^ 
**  Sent  this  fore  plague  for  facrifice  unpaid 
**  To  puni(h  the  Phoroneans  :  like  a  flood 
^  He  delug'd  the  Pifa^an  fields  with  bbod : 
'*  The  Bemhinacam,  miferable  men, 
••  Felt  his  chief  rage,  the  neighbours  to  bit  den. 
'<  The  hardy  taflc,  this  hideous  beaft  to  kill, 
**  Euryftheus  firfl  enjoined  me  to  fulfil, 
**  But  hop'd  me  flain  :  on  the  hold  coofliA  bear. 
**  Arm'd  to  the  field  with  bow  and  dans  I  wcot, 
"  A  folid  club,  of  rude  wild  olive  made, 
"  Rou(;h  in  his  rugged  rind  my  right  band  fwij'di 
"  On  Helicon's  fair  hill  the  tree  1  found, 
"  And  with  the  roou  I  wrcnch'd  it  from  ^ 

••  ground. 
**  When  the  clofe  eovert  I  approach*d,  where  k 
*'  The  lordly  linn  lurking  for  his  prey,  ^3 

'*  I  bent  my  bow,  firm  fix'd  the  firing,  and  ftful 
"  Notch'don  the  nerve  the  roeflenger  of  fate : 
•*  Then  circurafpeA  I  pryM  with  curious  eye, 
**  Firfl,  unobfeiv*d,  the  ravenous  beaft  to  fpT* 
**  Now  mid-day  reign *d ;  I  neither  could  cxpl« 
**  His  paw's  broad  print,  nor  hear  his  hideous  ro« 
**  Nor  labouring  ruflic  find,  nor  (hepherd  fwaiOf 
**  Nor  cowherd  tending  cattle  on  the  plain, 
**  To  point  the  lion's  lair  :  fear  chillM  them  al^ 
*'  And  kept  the  herds  and  herdfmen  in  the  fialL  » 
**  I  fearch'd  the  groves  and  faw  my  foe  at  leofti 
*'  Then  was  the  moment  to  exert  my  fir en^ 
*'  Long  ere  dim  evening  dos'd,  he  fought  bu  ii 
**  Gorg'd  with  the  flefli  of  cattle  and  of  men : 
**  With  (laughter  flain'd  hit  f^ualid  mane  ap-i 

••  pear'd,  [(iBiear'd. 

**  Stern  was  his  £ice,  h>*  chcft  with  blood  be- 
**  And  with  his  pliant  ^gue  he  lick*d  his  gory 

•*  beard. 
*(  Mid  fliady  (hrubs  I  hide  myfelf  wkh  cur, 
*<  Expeding  he  might  Ufoe  (com  hii  Itir^ 
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rst 


Fal  at  Us  flank  I  (cnt  a  fliaft,in  mio,        350 
The  bannlcft  fliaft  rebouoded  on  the  plain. 
SiaonM|ac  the  lhock,fram  earth  the  fsTage 

Hb  tsirny  head,  and  all  around  him  gaz*d : 
Wendcrinp  frmn  whence*  the  featherM  ven- 

**  geaace  flew. 
He  gaaft'd  his  honid  teeth,  tremendous  to  the 


Va'd  that  the  firft  had  unavailing  fled, 
A  Semed  arrow  from  the  nerve  I  fped : 
In  hti  hrtad  dieft,  the  maniion  of  hit  heart, 
ffaaach'd  the  (halt  with  inefieAual art;  « 

HU  hair,  lua  hide  the  featherM  death  repel ; 
Befiore  his  fieet  it  innocently  fell.  a6x 

£uag*i,  once  more,  I  try*d  my  how  to  draw, 
Thcairft  his  foe  the  furious  monfter  faw  : 
He  bii'd  his  fturdy  (ides  with  ftern  delight, 
And  B^ag  in  his  rage  prepar'd  for  fight. 
Wxth  infiant  ire  hit  main  ere^ed  grew, 
Htthair  look*d  horrid,  of  a  brindled  hue ; 
Ctfcfiog  has  back,  he  feeoi'd  in  a£l  to  bound, 
And  like  a  bow  he  bent  his  body  round : 
As  when  the  fig-tree  Ikilful  wheelers  take,  270 
tot  aoUiog^  chariots  rapid  wheels  to  make ; 
The  liellies  firCk^'in  fires  that  gently  glow, 
Gfadoal  they  heat,  and  like  a  circle  bow ; 
Awhile  ia  cnrres  the  pliant  timber  (lands. 
Then  fprings  at  once  elafiic  from  their  hands.  . 
Chi  me  thus  from  afar,  his  foe  to  wound, 
Sprair  the  fell  lion  with  impetuous  bound* 
My  kit  hand  held  my  darts  durea  before, 
AruhI  my  hrcafi  a  thick  (Irong  garb  1  wore ; 
Mj  right,  dob  guarded,  dealt  a  deadly  blow  }88 
fall  on  the  temples  of  the  rulhing  foe : 


'So  hard  his  (knll,  that  with  the  fturdy  ftroke. 
My  knotted  club  of  rough  wild-olive  broke : 
Yet  ere  1  dos'd,  his  favage  fury  fled, 
With  trembling  legs  he  ftood,  and  nodding 

"  head; 
The  forceful  onfet  had  confused  his  brain, 
Dim  mifts  ob£cur*d  hiseyc^,  and  agonizing  pain« 
rhi»  I  perceiv'd ;  and  nov»,  an  eafy  prey,  ^ 

I  threw  my  arrows  and  my  bow  away. 
And  ere  the  beaft  recover*d  of  his  wound,  100 
Seia*d  his  thick  neck,  and  p&nn'd  him  to  the 

**  ground; 
With  all  my  might  on  his  broad  back  I  preft , 
Ijcd  his  fell  claws  Ihould  tear  my  adverfe  bp#aft  i 
Then  mounting,  clofe  my  legs  in  his  i  twin*d| 
Ahd  with  my  feet  fecur*d  his  paws  behind  ; 
My  thigjus  I  ffuarded  and  with  all  my  ftrcngth 
Heav*d  him  from  earth,  and  held  him  at  arms 

**  length, 
And  ftrangled  thus  the  felleft  of  the  fell ; 
.  His  mighty  foul  defcending  funk  to  bell. 
The  con^eft  gain*d,  frefii  doubts  my  mind 

•*  divide,  300 

How  fliall  I  (Lrip  the  moofter's  (haggy  hide  ? 
Hard  a(k !   for  the  tough  ficm  repdlM  the 

'  Of  pointed  wood,  keen  fteal,  or  (harpeft  fiim : 
'  Some  god  infpir*d  me,  ftai\ding  fk\\l  in  paufe^ 
'  To  flay  the  Uon  with  the  Kon*s  claws. 
'  This  1  accomplifl&'d,  ^ad  thefpoil  now  yields 
'  A  firm  fecurity  in  fighting  fields : 
■  Thus,  Phyleus,  was  the  Nemean  monfter  flaio,') 
*-  The  terror  of  the  fovrft  and  the  plain, 
'  That  flocks  and  herds  devoured,  and  many  a' 
««  village  IJsaku'*  310. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLUUM  XXV. 


Thonsh  this  noble  Idyllium  is  by  fsr  the  longeft 
of  any  that  Theocritus  has  left  us,  containing,  ez- 
dafivc  of  the  beginning  which  is  loft,  no  lefs  than 
iti  veriea,  jet  the  commentators,  tkaliger,  Ca- 
fashosi,  and  D.  Heinfios.  have  nat  left  us  one  fin- 
gle  cflscndatsofl  or  note  upon  it :  and  therefore  I 
■all  trouble  the  reader  with  but  few  obfervations: 
yet  theCe  gray  old  critics  have  been  laviOi  of  their 
aeasarka  upon  the  a 7th  Idyllium,  infinitely  the 
■mH  ofaCcene  of  all  the  pieces  that  have  been  at. 
Uiboted  to  Theocritus.  One  remark  is  very  ob- 
viavs,  chat  the  firft  part  of  this  Idyllium,  as  far  as 
vcr.  178  in  the  traoflation,  is  entirely  pallor al  and 
baoeisc ;  cobtaining  beautiful  dcfcriptions  of  mea. 
daws,  paftures,  hills,  vales,  rivers,  (hepherd«,  herdf- 
SMB,  and  their  ftallsand  dogs,  flocks  and  herds  in. 
aaaierable  :  the  fecond  part  is  an  account  of  a 
fMBOQs  exploit  performed  by  Hercules,  aud  there- 
isve  the  whole  muft  furely  belong  to  the  Arcadian 


Vcr.  6.  The  anciento  ercded  ftatues  to  Mcr- 
ory  ID  the  public  roads,  as  guides  to  travellers, 
which  tLcy  called  Ucraup ;  they  were  of  marble 


and  four  fouare ;  nothing  but  the  head  vras  finlfh* 
ed  ;  thus  Juvenal,  Sat.  £  53. 

'  Tmncoque  flmilltmas  Hemue* 
Npllo  quippe  alio  vincis  difcrimine,  quam  qttod 
llli  marmoreum  caput  eft,  tua  vivit  imago. 

Ver  13.  A  river  near  eiis.  ' 

Ver.  14.  A  famous  river  of  Arcadia  near  TLMb, 
which  the  ancienu  feigned  to  have  fiink  under 
ground,  and  fo  paiTed  through  the  fea,  without 
.inixing  its  ftrcaqas  with  the  fait  waters,  tilt  arri^- 
iog  at  Sicily,  It  mingled  its  current  with  the  foun- 
tain Arethu^  near  Syracufe.  Thus  Virgil,  :£n«  3, 
^  *«  Aipheum  fan^qft,*'  i9cc. 
Hither  'tit  faid  Alphcys  from  his  foorce 
In  £lia*  iealms,  direct  his  watery  cotfrfe : 
Beneath  the  main  he  takes  his  fecret  way, 
And  movnts  with  Aretbula  up  to  day.  iV<f. 

Ver.  15.  A  city  and  country  of.  Achaia  near 
£lis,  from  Buprafius  its  founder. 

Thofe  where  fair  £tis  and  Buprafiom  join. 

fpfit  JL  B.  % 
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Ver.  ao 
Non  liqaidi  gregibut  fontes,  non  gramina  defnnt. 

Gecr,  2.  20O. 
Thtfre  for  thy  flocVs  frefti  fountains  never  fail, 
Undying  verdure  clothes  the  grafly  vale.  IVarton. 

Ver*  a;.  This  tree  was  facred  to  Apolio,  and 
fubflituted  as  a  temple  where  prefents  were  offer- 
ed to  him  :  Virgil,  fpeakiog  of  an  olive  tree,  Md, 
l«.  766.  fays, 

Servati  ex  vndiy  thi  figefe  dona  folebant 
Laurcnti  divo. 

The  IhipwrcckM  iailors,  on  the  hallowM  wood, 
liuog  their  devoted  vcfls  ia  honour  of  the  god. 

Fitt. 

Ver.  33.'  Virgil  fays,  that  the  foil  for  vines, 

Quotannis 

Terque  quaterque  folum  fcindcndura.  Gtot,  B,  t. 

Thrice  and  four  times,  the  foil,  each  rolling  year, 

The  ponderous  ploughs  and  heavy  drags  muil  bcur. 

ff'ar. 

•  Ver.  46. 

Credo  equidem,  nee  vzXit  fides,  genus  effe  deorum. 

Virg. 

Ver.  ss. 
Evandrum  petimus.  ^n.  B.  S. 

Ver.  SS*  Thus  Dido  in  Virgil, 
Jura  dabat  legefq.  tiris  operumque  laborcm 
i-^artibus  a:quabat  ju(bi«.   .  ^'m.  i^.  I.5II. 

Ver.  64. 
Dis  equidem  znfpicibut  reor,  et  JuD«>ne  fecunda. 
Hue  curfiim  Ui^caa  veoto  tenuiffe  carinaa.  ^n.  4* 

•  Ver.  81.  Here  Theocritui  imitates  Homer ;  fee 
Odyf.  B.  14.  ao. 

Soon  as  UlyfTcs  near  th*  cndofure  drew, 

With  ojjcn  mouths  the  furious  maftiffa  flew.  Pope. 

On  which  Mr.  Pope  obfcrvci,  *  What  Ht^ncr 
fpeaks  of  UlyfTeSjThcocrituEf  applies  to  Hcrctiles; 
a  dcmonflratioo  that  he  thought  it  to  be  a  pid^urc 
of  nature,  and  therefore  inferted  it  in  that  heroic 
Idyllium.* 

Ver.  88.  Thus  alfo  Eumxus  did, 
"Urith  fhowVsof  ftonc»he  drives  them  far  away, 
The  fcattering  dogs  arotind  at  diilanct  bay.  /'^tf. 

Ver.  io«.  Thus  the  herds  ia  Virgil  return  home 
in  the  evening>       t 

Vcfpcrubi  e  paftu  vituloa  ad  tC(fta  reAucit, 

CPrtr.  4.433. 

When  evening  homewards  drives  the  calves  arid 
fhccp,  H^arion^ 

Ver.  TC5.  This  Cmilc^ncly'reprcfi^ts  the  u<^- 
numbcrcd  herds  of  Augca^^aiid  is  very»like  a  paf- 
iige  in  Homer's  11.  £•  4.  which  1  ihail  ^g  l^vcfc 
t'j  tranfcribe. 

In  one  firm  orb  the  bands  were  rang'd  around, 
A-cloud  of  heroes  blackened  all  the  ground. 
I'hus  from  a  lofty  promontory*^  brow, 
A  iwain  furvey^ii>e  pathcrir.g  ilorm  bc'ow  ; 
^!oW  from  the  main  the  heavy  vapouis  rile, 
^jTcad  in  d;m  (IfCi^is,  aud  fail  ?loi)g  the  Ikics, 


Till  black  as  nifrht  the  fwelling  tempeft  (howi 
The  clouds  condenfing  as  the  weft-wind  blows. 

Ver.  1 12.  Thus  Virgil  fays  in  regard  to  th« 
management  of  bulls, 

Aut  intus  claufos  fatura  ad  praefepia  fervant. 

Geor,  3.  al4- 
Ver.  126.  Thus  Virgil, 

— — — Ibat  rex  obfitus  aevo  ; 

£t  comiteni  ^aeam  juxta  natumque  tepebat.  S,  5* 

Ver.  13  V  We  may  here  obferve,  that  Theo- 
critus makes  the  great  increafe  of  the  herds  of 
Augcas,  to  arifi  from  the  gift  and  influence  of  the 
fun,  his  father. 

Ver.  140.  This  circumftance  muft  occafioa  a 
prodigious  propagation  :  thus  excccdrogly  mcrcaf- 
ed  the  cattle  of  Jacob.  Gcncfis  xxx.  30 — 43.  **  Thy 
cattle  is  n:>w  increafcd  to  a  multitude  :  and  tbe 
man  incrcafed  exceedingly,  and  had  much  cattk." 
And  chap.  xxxi.  38.  Jacob  fays,  •*  Thcfe  twenty 
years  have  1  been  with  thee ;  thy  ewes  and  thy 
fhe-gbats  have  not  cafl  their  yoocg." 

Ver.  149.  The  Greek  word  is  /x^sf,  antf  inthls 
place  properly  fignifics  lions^  as  it  docs  alfo  in  the 
Iliad,  B.  15.  ver  58!. ;  and  the  buli  PhaStOfl*6  l>e- 
ing  alarmed  atfeebg  tiie  (kin  of  the  NcmeanlioQ) 
ver.  158.  feems  in  a  very  agreeable  manner  to 
determine  this  cbnftrudlion. 

Ver.  1 8a.  Was  oVicc  a  city  of  Achalx,  three 
quarters  of  a  league  from  Corinth,  but  fwallowed 
up  by  the  fea.  ' 

Ver.  x86.  Thus  Virgil, 
Tu  madus  vaftum  Ncmca  fub  mpe  leonem.  < 

>£>!.  8.  394* 
Beneath  thy  arm  the  Ncmean  monfter  fell.    Pitt* 

•Ver.  188.  A  city  near  Argos  where  Hercules 
was  nurfed,  whence  he  is  called  Tirynthius. 

Ver.  190.  Was  grandfather  to  AmphitryoOj 
the  hulband  of  Alcmena. 

Ver.  200.  Thus  Horace, 
Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Dauaia  in  latis  alit  cfculetis,  &c.        B,  i.  Od.i%» 

Ver.  aoi. 
At  rabida:  tigres  abfjnt,  et  faiva  leonuni  feoilna. 
f^irg.  Ceor.  ft.  IJI. 

Ver.  111. 
At  fl  tantus  amor  cafus  cognofeere  ooflros. 

JEn,  B.  a.  10.  , 

Ver.  ai7.  Inhabitants  of  a  city  in  Affot:  Ph^ 
rcnens,  the  foo  of  Inachus, .  fucceeUed  his  father, 
enlarged  his  tcrritoric#,  and  gathered  the  people, 
who  were  before  difpcrfed  about  the  country  into 
one  city,  which  was  called  from  him  Phoronium. 

Univcrfal  Hjft.  B.  I.  CL  16. 
Virgil  compares  Pyrrhus  to  a  flood.  JBn,  a.  496* 
Not  halffo  fierce  the  foamy  deluge  bounds. 
And  bnrfts  reiiillefs  o'er  the  levcH'd 'mounds ;         * 
Pours  down  the  vale,  and  roaring  o'er  the  plaio. 
Sweeps  herds  and  hinds,  andhoulcs  to  the  main. 

i'i.'it 
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*-»Uc  durot  mill«  labores 
lejes  (A  £ttryftheo,  £aitts  Jonoois  intqius. 
PenakiiU  ^m.  ^.  $•  »9I- 

Tlie  ihemhrnd  hh&on  of  the  bero*t  hands, 
£ji^oiii*d  by  proud  Eoryfthcus*  (ttta  coounandt* 

Vcr.  194-  Virgil  txys  of  Hercule* : 
Riptit  iniio  sDAnU}  Dodiftjne  gnTstom 
mabor.  ^».  B.  8.  a»«. 

Vcr.  22i'  Thoi  Pandams  in  Homer,  II.  4. 

-■         Couchiog  low, 

Jk»  the  Iharp  arrow  to  the  well-firttng  bow. 

Vcr.  S3 7.  Ovid  fpcaking  of  the  Calydonian 
boVflar*, 

Difiofiaat  |Miptili ;  nee  fe,  nUi  moenibm  urbii, 
Xfle  pntaat  catoo.  Mef.  JB.  8.  flpS. 

Vcr.  3j6.  Thos  HcSor  is  vexed,  that  hra  Uoce 
did  aocpcDCtrat^  the  armour  of  Ajax.  II.  B..X4. 
Tbcfl  ba^  the  ciifappointcd  Trojan  drew, 
Jiad  can'd  the  laoce  that  nnavailixig  flcv|r. 

■  j>^. 

Vcr.  964^    There  i&  an  intake  in  Vi^l  very 
imibr  to  this;  B.£&.  v.  6.  '*  TimdcaMBn,*'  && 
Aa,  pienfd  at  diftance  by  the  hooter^t  dart. 
The  Uhyan  lioo  roafcs  at  the  fmart; 
Aad  loadly  roariog  traverlet  the  plain ; 
keogea  lib  fidet ;  and  rears  his  horrid  mane; 
tags  farioat  at  tho  fpear ;  the  foe  defies, 
hi  grinds  his  teeth  for  rage,  and  to  the  eambat 
fliet.  Pitt. 
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Ver.  %jo.  The  Oreek  is,  i^H,  c^rj^i,  a  wild 
fig-tree :  the  fame  word  occurs  in  Homer,  U,  BL 
»x,  37,  wh^  Mr.  Pope  renders  a  fycamore; 

As  from  a  fycamore,  his  founding  fteel 

I.opp*d  the  green  arms,  to  fpoke  a  chariot  whed^ 

Ver.  1^78.  Thnt  Cadmua  cDcountering  with  the 
dragon  ; 

Inftantiaqae  on  retardat 

Cufpide  pretentd.  OmJ,  MeUm,  JL  ^ 

Ver.  2f  7.  The  conftru^ion  of  this  paflsge  it 
perplexed,  but  I  hope  I  have  hit  upon  the  rtght^ 
as  the  circumftance  of  Hercules's  heaving  the  lioa 
from  the  ground,  is  exaAIy  the  fame  as  happened 
to  the  bull  Phaeton, 

And  high  in  air  upheld  him  at  arm's  length. 

Frr.  164. 

Indeed  the  wsords  in  the  original  art  very  iimikr-: 

Ver.  198!  Thomfon  in  his  Seafont,  joins  thi^ 
epithet  to  the  hyena :  '*  The  keen  hyeija,  felleft  oC 
the  fen." 

Ver.  306.  Aventinns,  the  fon  of  Herealei^  li 
reprefentcd  by  Virgil  in  the  fame  drefs. 
Ipfe  pedes  tegmen  torqueni  imm^ine  Isonis,  &c 

J£m.  ^.  7.  $64. 

H«  ftalkM  bdore  his  hoft ;  and,  wide  difpitadt 
A  lion's  teeth  grinn*d  horrid  o*er  his  head  ; 
Then  fought  the  palace  in  this  firange  attire,      J 
And  lopk*d  as  fiern,  and  dreadful  as  his  fire. 
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BACCHJB. 


Tsa  AROUMaNT. 


I 


Tax*  IdylHnm  contains  a  fliort  account  of  the  death  of  Penthena,  king  of  Thebes;  who  relafing  f# 
owik  the  divaity  of  Bacchnsrand-codcavoariagto  prohibit  his  orgies,  is  torn  is  pieces  by  his  01m 
'  Agave,  and  by^hi*  auius  lao  and  Autonpc. 


Lodg'd  in  a  lentiik*tree,  conceal'd  from  fight^ 
AfionifliM  Pentheus  faw  the  myftic  rite ; 
Autonoe  firft  the  latent  monarch  fpy*d. 
With  horrid  yelliogs  down  the  hilf  (he  hy'd. 
The  orgies  of  the  frantic  god  o'erthrew. 
Which  no  profane,  unhallow*d  eye  mud  vieir.    %m 
Maddening  flie  rag'd,  the  reft  all  rag'd ;  and  drtad 
Supplied  with  pinions  Pentheus  as  he  fled; 
He  hop'd  by  flight  their  fory  to  elude : 
With  robes  tuck'd  ap,they  eagerly  purfu'd  t 
Then  Pentheus  thus :  '*  What  means  this  race  I 

•«  forbear;"  * 

Autonoe  thus :  *  You'll  feel  before  yon  hear.' 
His  mother  rosr*d,  and  fnatch'd  his  head  awar, 
Loud  as  the  female  lion  o'er  her  preys  ^' 


AvTOHOB,  and  Afav4,  ^boib  xnn$h  ch^ks 
BcftndlVd  the  ripe  apple's  ruddy  flteaksi 
Wish  firantic  Ino  had  refolv'd  to  keep 
Three  holy  revels  00  the  mountain's  ftcep : 
GcecB  rvy,  and  fweet  afphodel  they  took, 
And  leafy  branches  from  the  fii^gged  oak, 
Widi  thdc  th^  madding  Bacchanalians  made 
Twelve  verdant  altars  in  an  opening  glade; 
Tarce  to  nsr  aciDele  they  rai«  d,  and  nmc 
To  youthful  Bacchus,  jolly  god  of  wine. 
i  Trom  ckefts  they  take,  and  joyful  fliouting,  lay 
Their  oflerings  00  the  frefli  erected  ipray ; 
Sadi  rites   they  pra^Us'd,   and   fuch   oflerings 

brooghtf 
As  fkzt*d  the  god,  and  what  himfelf  had  taught. 
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loo,  her  foot  vpon  hit  bretft  difpbyM, 
WfcDch'd  off  his  flumlder,  and  the  flioulder  blade ; 
AutonoS  ftecp*d  her  hands  in  royal  gore ;         31 
And  all  the  monarch  limb  from  limb  they  tore : 
Hiiit  dreochM  io  blood  the  Theban  towers  they 

fought. 
And  grief,  not  Pentheof,  from  the  momicain 

brought. 
Be  wamM ;  let  none  the  joUy  god  ofieod, 
LetL  forer  penalties  the  wretch  attend ; 
JUet  none  behold  his  rites  with  eyes  impure  ; 
Age  is  not  fafe,  nor  blooming  youth  fccure. 


For  me,  the  works  of  righteoufbeCt  I  lo«e{. 
And  may  I  grateful  to  the  righteous  prore  !  40 
For  this  is  pleafing  to  almighty  JoYe«  •  * 
The  pious  oleiBogs  on  their  fons  derive ; 
But  can  the  children  of  the  impioiia  tbrWe  f 
Hail  Bacchos,  whom  the  mler  of  the  flcy. 
Great  Jove,  endos'd,  and  folUr*d  in  his  thigh ! 
Hail,  with  thy  fillers,  Semele  renown*d  ! 
Offspring  of  Cadmus,  with  bright  praifc 
In  hymns  of  heroioet :  let  none  dciame 
This  aift  :  from  Bacchuv  the  incentive 
Tisnotfgrman  the  deeds  of  deitiea  to  blune. 


] 


} 
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Mr.  Warton  obferret,  ««  That  Euripides,  in  his 
Bacchantes,  has  given  a  very  6ne  defcriptton  of 
the  Bacchanalian  women  tearing  Pentheus  in 
|Hf€Cs«  for  iecretly  infpeAing  their  myfteries, 
which  is  worked  up  with  the  greateft  fire,  and 
^e  tnieft  poetical  emhufia(m.  Theocritus  has 
likewife  nobly  dclciibed  this  event. 

Ver.  I.  Thele  were  all  lifters  and  the  daugh- 
lers  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia. 
*    Ver.  5.    Anacreon,  Epig.  4*   ^efcribes  three 
Baccfas,  and  ivy  is  one  of  their  oblatiioa  to  Bac- 
chus: 

Firil  Helicooias  with  a  thyrfus  pad, 
Xanthippe  next,  and  Glauca  was  the  lafts 
JLo  t  dancing  down  the  mountains  they  repair, 
And  grateful  gifts  to  jolly  Bacchus  bear ; 
Wreaths  of  the  niiUiog  ivy  for  his  head* 
With  grapes  delicious,  and  a  kid  well  led.    /.  F, 

Ver.  8.  Thus  Virgil,  EcL  5. 
En  quatuor  aras  t 
Ecce  doat  tibi,  Daphni,  quuque  altaria  Phoebo. 

Ver.  15.  The  ftory  of  Pentheus  is  told  by  Ovid 
in  the  Metam.  B.  3.  in  a  manner  fomethiog  differ- 
cnt,  which  I  (hall  gi^e  in  Mr.  Addifoo*s  traofUtion. 

Here  the  raih  Pentheus,  with  unhallowM  eyes. 
The  howling  dames  and  mylUc  orgies  fpies. 
^it  mother  fternly  view*d  him  where  he  ftood. 
And  kindled  into  madnefs  as  (he  view*d : 
Her  leafy  javelin  at  her  fon  (he  caft, 
And  cries,  **  The  boar  that  lays  oor  conotry 

**  waftel 
••  The  boar,  my  fiften !  aim  the  fatal  dart, 
**  And  ftrike  the  brindled  monfter  to  the  heart.*' 
Pentheus  aftoni(h*d  heard  the  difmal  found, 
And  iees  the  yelling  matrons  gathering  round, 
fU  iiees,  and  weeps  at  his  approaching lau, 
^And  begs  for  o^^y*  and  repenu  too  late. 


'*  Help !  help !  my  aunt  Aotonoe,  he  cry'd  ; 
**  Remember  how  your  own  Adzon  dy'd.** 
Deaf  to  his  cries,  the  frantic  matron  cropo 
One  ftretch*d-out  arm,  the  other  loo  lope. 
In  vain  does  Pentheus  to  his  mother  foe. 
And  the  raw  bleeding  ihimps  prefenu  to  view  : 
His  mo^ier  howlM,  and  heedlefr  of  hia  pcmycr,  f 
Her  trembling  hand  flie  twiiled  in  hit  hsir,      > 
«<  And  this,  (he  ccy'd,  (hall  be  Agave's  lharei'*3 
When  from  the  neck  bis  (buggUng  hea/d  Ac  cscc. 
And  in  her  hands  the  ghi^Uy  vifage  bcfc 
With  pleafure  all  the  Mdeous  trunk  furvcy ;     ^ 
Then  pull'd  and  tore  the  mangled  limbs  away,  V 
As  fiarting  in  the  pangs  of  death  it  lay.  3 

Soon  as  the  wood  its  leafy  honours  caiU, 
Blown  off  and  fcatter'd  by  autunmal  blalb. 
With  fuch  a  fudden  death  lay  Pentheua  flain* 
And  in  a  thonfand  pieces  (U-ew*d  the  pinia, 

Ver.  a;. 
Ouid  i  caput  abfctfTum  demens  cum  portmt  Agmvc 
Nati  infieUcis,  flbi  tum  furiola  vidcttir  f 

Ht.  B.  a.  S^  3. 

Ver.  34.  There  is  great  beauty  in  the  ori^ioal. 
E{  «^i«r  wtJni^y  tuu  v  XlUhm,  ft^Mtnu,  which, 
ari(ing  from  the  (imilarity  of  the  word*  «w^« 
and  Tltfhm,  cannot  be  kept  up  in  the  trmiiil«ticca. 

Ver  45.  Ovid  mentions  the  (ame  thio^.  Met. 
B.  3.  310. 

Imperfedus  adhuc  infans  genetricit  ab  ahro 
Enpitur,  patrioqse  tener  (fi  credere  dsgPMi) 
Infuitor  femori,  matemaqoe  tempora  coasplec 

Ver.  46.  She  was  the  mother  of  Bacchus,  aoi 
(dUr  to  Ino,  Agavl,  and  AtttoDo8. 

Ver.  5a  There  is  a  fimilar  thoorhc  in 
IdyL  6. 

It  iU  becomes  frail  mortab  to  define 

What's  bc(l  and  fittefk  of  the  work*  divine^    ^. 
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Is  by  the  commenutort  generally  attributed  to  Mofchus,  and  therefore  t  nuy  well  be  eacuf^d  f^ru 
tHAtoing  i|t  41  tb^  work  of  Thtocritoi,    Were  that  not  the  c»(c,  it  is  of  fuch  a  nature  that  ic  c«ttu 
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^SS 


k  attautted  into  thii  voliime :  Scaliger,  Caraabon,  and  Dan.  Heiofiua,  have  left  nuire  iwtet  upon  it  in 
inpoitioo  than  npoo  any  of  the  other  Idylliumt.  Creech  has  doM  it  into  Engliih ;  but  the  fpirit  it 
cnpoiatedy  and  nothing  remains  but  a  caput  mortuum.  Drjrdcn  generally  improves  and  expatiates  up- 
on aoy  fnbje^ft  that  is  ludicrous,  and  thsrcfore  the  tenor  of  liis  tranflation  will  be  found  very  different. 
The  lad  five  lines  in  Greek  he  has  expanded  into  fourteen. 


IDYLLIUM  XXVIII. 


THE  DISTAFF. 


AaOOMKMT. 

^■tocarrut,  going  to  vifit  bis  friend  Nieias,  the  Milefian  phyfician,  to  whom  he  has  adidfeffed  llui 
nth  sad  13th  Idyltiams,  carries  an  ivory  diftaffas  a  prefent  for  Theugenis,  hin  friend^  wife,  and 
liea  it  with  chefe  veries,  in  whieh  he  modeftly  commends  the  maurOki's  iaduftry  and  virtue; 

So  dearly  induiby  ihe  loves. 
And  all  that  wifdom  points  approves. 
I  ne'er  defign'd  to  bear  thee  hence 
To  the  dull  houfe  of  indolence : 
For  in  that  city  thou  wcrt  fram'd 
Which  Archias  built,  Corinthian  famM.    ' 
Fair  Syracufe,  Sicilia's  pride,  •  •^'*'' 

Where  troops  of  famous  men  abide. 
Dwell  thou  with  -  him  whofe  art  ean  core 
10    Each  dire  difeafe  that  men  endure;  ^ 

Thee  to  Miletus  now  1  give. 
Where  pleafurc-crownM  lonians  lire, 
That  Theugenis  by  thee  may  gain  ' 

Fair  honour  with  the  female  train ; 
'And  thov  renew  within  her  baeaft 
Remembrance  olf  her  mufe.charm*d  gueft. 
Admiring  thee,  each  maid  will  call 
The  favour  great,  the  prefent  fmall ; 
For  love  the  fmalleft  gift  commends ; 
All  things  are  valued  by  our  friends.  4^ 


0  DisTAvr,  ^end  to  warp  and  woof, 
k*a  gift  in  man's  behoof, 

I  canful  houfewives  dill  retain, 
And  gather  to  their  houfehold*s  gain; 
With  me  repair,  no  vulgar  prize, 
Where  the  iam*d  towers  of  Nileus  rife, 
Whcfc  Cytbcrea's  fwayful  power 
bwodbipp'd  in  the  reedy  bower. 
Thkhcr,  would  Jove  kind  breezes  fend, 

1  iccr  nay  courfe  to  meet  my  friend, 
Ifiuas,  the  gracea'  hooour'd  child, 
AJara'd  with  fweet  perfuafion  mild; 
Tbst  I  hia  kindneis  may  requite, 
A6ybe  dctighted,  and  delight. 
Tlce,  ivory  diftaff  I  provide, 

A  prdcnt  for  his  blooming  bride. 
Wish  her  thou  wih  fweet  toil  partake, 
Aad  aid  her  various  veils  to  make. 
for  Theiigenis,  the  (hepherds  (bear 
Tbc  ftccp's  foft  fleeces  twice  a.year. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XXVIIL 


Vcr.  6.  That  is,  Miletus,  a  famous  city  of  Ionia, 
lyiog  feiith  of  the  river  Mssander  on  the  fea-eoaft. 
k  waa  founded,  according  to  Strabo,  by  Nilins  the 
§m  of  Codnis,  king  of  Athens,  when  he  firft  fet- 
tled ID  that  part  of  Aita.  See  Univerfal  Hiftory. 
Ihe  6ne  garmenu  made  of  Mileiian  wool  were 
m  gicst  cflecm  with  the  Roman  ladies :  Horace 
koa,  «  MUeti  teztam  chlamydem,"  B.  I.  £p.  17. 
Md  **  Vffgil,  Mileiia  vellera,*^  Geor.  3. 

Vcr.  %S'  Syracufe,  once  the  metropolis  of  all 
Scily,  and  a  moH  flouriibirg  commonvs  caltb,  was, 


according  to  TuUy,  the  greateft  and  moft  wealthy 
of  all  the  cities  poifcfled  by  the  Greeks.  Thucy. 
dides  equals  it  to  Athens,  when  that  city  was  ae 
the  height  of  itt  glory ;  and  Strabo  calls  it  one  of 
the  moft  famous  cities  of  the  world  for  its  advaa- 
tageous  fituatioo,  the  ftatelincls  of  its  buildings^ 
aod  the  immenfe  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was 
built  by  Archias,  one  of  the  Heradidc,  who  camo 
from  Curilith  into  Sicily,  in  tl^e  (econd  year  of  the 
eleventh  Olympiad.  Umv»  ffift» 
Vcr.  38.  Ineft  fua  gratia  parvit. 
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FAWtES'S   THEOCRITUS. 


IDYLLIUM  XXIX. 


THE  MISTRESS. 


TBS  AROUM ENT. 


Ttfxi  i(  an  expoftulatlon  with  bU  mjftreft  for  her  inconftancy  m  love.  In  the  original  it  if  called 
lUiluM.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  a  change  in  the  application  of  it,  which  renders  it  fu 
more  obvious  and  naturaL 


JrJifiKt  lovely  maid,  and  truth  agree ; 
I*ln  mdkyw*- learn  this  truth  from  me; 
And  hear  my  fecret  thoughts;  *'  I  find, 
f*  y#«  iove  me  not  with  all  your  mind." 
Your  beauty  life  and  vigour  gives. 
Id  you  my  half  eziftence  lives; 
The  other  half  has  iadly  fped, 
The  other  half,  alas !  is  dead. 
'Whenever  you  fmile  aufpicious  love, 
I*m  happy  as  the  gods  abcve ; 
^Vhene*er  your  frowns  difpleafure  (how, 
Tm  wretcbad  as  the  fiends  below. 
Sure  *tis  unmeet  with  cold  difdain 
To  torture  thus  a  love  fick  fwain  :  . 
But  could  my  words  your  thoughts  engage, 
xxperieoce  is  the  boad  of  age. 
Take  c«.unfel,  and  when  crown'd  with  fiore 
Of  Ueifings,  then  you'll  praife  me  more. 


**  Build  in  one  tree  a  fingle  neft, 
**  Which  no  curft  reptile  can  infeft.** 
Fond  and  unfiz'd  you  wander  now  • 
From  tree  to  tree,  from  bough  to  bough. 
If  any  youth  your  charms  commends 
You  rank  him  with  your  faithful  friendly 
Your  firft  true  lovers  fet  afide ; 
This  looks  like  yanity  and  pride. 
Would  you  jive  long  and  happy  too. 
Love  fome  kind  equal  that  loves  you. 
This  will  cftcem  and  favour  gain, 
Such  love  will  never  give  you  pain  ; 
This  wins  all  hearts,  and  will  controul 
The  (lubborn  temper  of  my  (oiU. 
If  with  my  counfel  you  agree. 
Give  me  fweet  kiilies  for  my  fee. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XXIX. 


Ver.  1. 
in  vino  Veritas. 

Ver.  6.  Thus  Horace, 
St  fcrves  animc  dimidium  me<K. 


>.  1.  OJe.  3. 


Ver.  xo» 

Decorum  vitam  adept!  fumus.  Ter.  Heaut,  A9  4. 5#.  J* 

Ver.  16. 

— — Seris  vcnit  ufus  ab  asnis : 

Coniilium  ne  fperne  meum.  Ovid,  MH,  £.  ^ 


IDYLLIUM  XXX. 


THE  DEATH  OF  ADONIS. 


TBS  ARGUMENT. 


VkNOS  orders  the  Cupids  to  bring  the  boar  that  had  (lain  Adonis  before  her;  (he  feverely  upbrajdt 
him  with  his  crime,  but  being  fatisfied  that  it  was  accidentally  done,  (h^ orders  him  to  be  rcleafed* 
The  meafure  of  the  verfc  is  Anacreontic. 


When  Venus  faw  Adonis  dead, 
And  from  his  cheeks  the  rofesfled. 
His  lovely  locks  diflain*d  with  gore ; 
She  bade  her  Cupids  bring  the  boar, 


The  boar  that  had  her  lover  flaio. 
The  caufe  of  all  her  grief  and  pain. 
Swift  as  the  pinion'd  birds  they  rove 
Through  every  wood,  through  every  grove  ^ 
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kbA^dhok  tbe  guilty  boar  diey  (build, 

Wiib  oordt  they  bcmnd  him,  do vbly -bound ;     lo 

Oae  with  a  chain,  fecure  and  ftroog, 

Haard  h»  unwiftingly  along ; 

One  pach'd  his  tail  to  make  him  go^ 

Aoodicr  beat  hia  with  his  bow  : 

TheaMTcthej  «rg*d,  the  more  they  dragg*d« 

The  OMK  relodUDtly  he  lagg*d. 

Cask  in  kit  coofcioos  looks  appear'd  s 

He  nmck  the  angry  goddcfs  lear'd. 

To  Vcoos  Iboo  the  boar  they  l«d^— 

*■  O  chkU  cfvel  bead  !  ihe  laid,  SO 

*  Dwft  thon  that  thigh  wkh  blood  daftain } 
«'  Haft  thtfiB  itty  deafeft  lover  ilaio  f " 
Siboufivc  he  replies ;  *  i  fwear 

*  By  thee,  fair^een ;  by  aU  that's  dear ; 

*  Bj  thy  bed  lover ;  by  thaschain ; 

'  Aad  by  ihU  nnaieroas  hnnter-traiD  ; 
'  f  ne'er  ddign'd,  with  impions  toothy 

*  To  woond  fo  bcantifol  a  youth  : 


*  No;  but  with  iovi  and  (ctaoStf  WMiii 

<  (So  far  has  beauty  power  to  charm !) 

<  I  long'd,  this  crime  1*11  act  deny  , 

*  To  kift  that  fair,  that  naked  thigh, 

*  Thefe  tulks  then  puniflx,  if  you  plearei 
'  Thefe-  are  offenders,  draw  out  tbe(e. 

'  Of  no  more  nfe  they  now  can  prove 

*  To  me,  the  votaries  of  love ! 

'  My  guilty  lips,  if  not  content, 

<  My  lips  mall  ihare  the  poniflimeott* 
Thefe  words,  fo  movingly  eipreil, 
Infus'd  foft  pity  in  her  breaft; 

The  queen  relented  at  his  plea. 
And  iMtdc.her  Cupids  fet  him  free  s 
But  from  that  day  he  joined  her  train. 
Nor  to  the  woods  retum'd  again ; 
And  all  thofe  teeth  he  burnt  with  fire. 
Which  ^low'd  before  with  keen  dcfire* 


«► 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XXX. 


nis  little  poem  b  a  fine  tmitatioBof  Aoacreoo: 
^heocritiM  had  before,  in  his  nineteenth  IdylUum, 
«ifMd  that  doKcate  mafter  in  every  thing  but  the 
airfare  of  bis  verfe.  Bion  has  a  mod  beautiful 
Uylva  oo  the  lame  fubjed.  Longepierre  fays 
fi  ckis  Ode  of  Theocritus,  '*  Cette  petite  pi^ce 
*  m'a  tonjoors  paru  fi  jolie,  ^ue  je  croy  qu'on  me 
**  pardonnera  eili^ment  (i  j'en  donne  icy  une  tra- 


▼er.    14.   Thus  Ulyfles  drives  the  horfes  of 
with  has  bow,  II.  B.  10, 


Dlfffea  now  the  foowy  ftecds  detains, 
Aad  kads  them,  faften*d  by  the  filter  reins; 


Thefe,  with  his  bow  unbetit,  he  laih*d  «leog« 


Ver.  ft|.  Thus  Sinon  in  Virgil, 

Vos,  aetemi  ignes,  &c. 

YoU)  the  eternal  fplendonrs,  he  exclalntt 
And  you  divine  inviolable  flames. 
Ye  fatal  fwords,  and  altars,  which  I  fled. 
Ye  wreaths  which  circled  thu  devoted  head  $ 
All,  all  attefi. 


r^. 


Ver.  45*  The  Greek  is,  Emm  r«f 
it«r«,  i.  e^  amatoriot  dtmtu* 


Pitt. 


TBK 


EPIGRAMS  OF  THEOCRITUS. 


This  vrikl  thyme,  and  thefe  rofes,  moift  with 

dews, 
Alt  fiKTcd  to  the  HeKconian  Mnfe , 
"The  bay,  ApoUo,  with  dark  leaves  is  thhie ; 
Tfaoi  art  thoa  hottour'd  at  the  Delphic  flirme ; 
And  then  to4bee  tbis  fliagg'd  he-goat  I  vOw, 
That  kfu  to  crop  the  pine-tree's jiciidaiit  boogh. 

II.  ^  ^jff'^i  *•  '^««« 

Tbsnmt  the  feir,  who  wirh  bncolic  fong. 

Aid  pftoral  pipe^OTdd  charai  tbeliftaniiig  tfaroBg, 


To  Pan  prefents  thefe  emblems  of  his  art, 
A  fawn*s  foft  ikin,  a  crook,  aodpointed  dart, 
Three  rural  pipes,  adapted  to  Bis  lip. 
And  for  his  homely  food  a  leathern  fcr^« 

IlL  To  J>0pbms  8Ue^. 

On  earth's  foft  lap,  with  leafy  honours  ij^read, 
^ou,  Daphnis,  lull  to  reft  your  weary  head : 
While  on  the  hfU  your  fnares  for  birds  are  laid. 
Pan  hunts  your  footfteps  in  the  fecret  fliade. 
And  rude  Priapus,  on  whofb  temples  wave         J 
Gold  ivy*s  leaves,  refolVd  to  find  your  cave ; 
Ah  !  fly  thefc  revellers,  at  difiancc  kee^ 
And  iflfUnt  burft  the  (ilkea  baiMaof  fleep» 
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FAWKE€*8  THEOCRITUS. 


IV.  A  y^nf  Prisms. 


\f  by  thofe  oakt  whh  roTing  ftep  700  wind. 
An  image  firdh  of  fig-tree  form*d  you'll  find ; 
Thoogh  clothM  with  birk,  three  legg'd  and  void 

of  ears, 
Prompt  for  the  pranks  of  pleafure  he  appears 
Springs  guih  perennial  from  the  rocky  hill,         5 
And  round  the  mtto  roll  their  fpirkliog  nil : 
Green  myrtles,  bays,  and  cyprefi  fweet  abound. 
And  vines  difTufe  their  circling  arms  around. 
The  vernal  oofels  their  (hrill  notes  prolong, 
Asd  modulate  the  loudly  varied  fong ;  10 

Sweet  nightingales  in  fofr-opponent  ftrain, 
Perch'd  on  the  fpray  melodiovfly  complain. 
Repofe  you  there,  and  to  Priapus  pray. 
That  Daphne  may  no  more  my  bofom  fway  : 
Grant  this,  a  goat  (hall  at  his  altar  bleed  ;  15 

But  if  I  gain  the  maid,  three  vidimt  are  decreed; 
A  (lall-fed  lamb,  a  goat,  and  heifer  fair : 
Thus  may  the  god  propitious  hear  my  prayer. 

V.  Tbt  Cmari, 

Sat  Wilt  thou  warble  to  thy  double  flute. 

And  make  iu  melody  thy  mufic  fuit  ? 

Then,  by  the  nymph:  I  fwear,  1*11  fnatcb  the  quill, 

And  on  the  rural  lyre  eifay  mj  (kill  : 

The  herdiinsn,  Daphnis,  on  his  reed  Ihall  play,    5 

Wbofe  fprightly  numbers  make  thelhepherdsgay. 

Fad  by  yoo  rugged  oak  our  ftand,  w  e*ii  keep, 

And  rob^th*  Arcadian  deity  of  fleep. 

VI.  Tbyrfis  hat  up  bU  Kid. 

What  profit  gain  you,  wretched  Thyrfis,  (ay. 
Thus.  thuA  to  weep  and  langui(h  life  away  ! 
Lo(t  IS  your  favourite  kid ;  the  wolf  has  tore 
His  tender  limbs,  and  feafted  on  his  gore  ; 
Your  irery  dogs  exclaim,  and  cry,  ••  What  gain,  5 
*  When  aeither  bones,  nor  a(hes  now  remain  !*' 

VII.  Om  the  Sutmt  •/ MfemUpimi, 
At  fam*d  Miletus.  Pson's  fon  the  wife 
Arriv'd,  with  learned  Nicias  to  advife, 
Who  to  his  (brine  with  daily  offerings  came, 
And  rais'd  this  cedar  ftatue  to  his  fame ; 
The  cedar  ftatue  by  E<ftion  wrouftht,  5 

lUuftrious  artid !  for  large  fums  he  bought  $ 
The  work  is  fini(h*d  to  the  owner**  will, 
For  here  the  fculptor  lavi(h*d  all  bis  (kill 

VI  n.  Orthons  Epitaph. 

To  every  toping  traveller  that  lives, 

Orthon  of  Syr;iC(ife  this  warning  gives, 

With  wine  o'erbraud,  and  dapriv'd  of  light. 

Forbear  to  travel  on  a  winter's  night ; 

This  was  my  fate;  and  for  mv  native  land         5 

1  now  lie  buried  on  a  foreign  &rand. 

IX.  Oh  tie  Fait  1/  CUomltui, 

d  iTiANoea '.  fparc  thy  life  fo  (hort  and  frail, 
Nor,  but  when  tunes  are  feafonablc,  iaiL 
Poor  Cleonicui,  innocent  of  guile, 
Jroffi  byriahaftcn'd  to  rich  Thafos*  iile; 


The  Pleiads  funk  as  he  approseh'd  the  (bore;    f      ^ 
With  them  he  funk,  CO  rife,  alas!  no  more.  < 

X.  Om  a  Mmmmemi  Ereaed  to  tht]Mg/ei. 

Haai  Xenodes  hath  rais'd  this  marble  (hnoe, 
SkilPd  in  fweet  mulic  to  the  tuneful  nme : 
He  from  his  art  acquires  immorul  fame, 
And  grateful  owns  the  fountain  whence  it  came. 

XI.  Epitaph  m  E^fhema  the  Phjjnpmmf, 

To  Eu(Uienes,  the  firft  in  wildom's  lift, 

Philofopher  and  phyfiqgnomift, 

This  tomb  is  rais'd :  he  from  the  eye  could  (do 

The  cover'd  thought,  and  read  the  very  nao. 

By  (Grangers  was  his  decent  bier  adom'd,  5 

By  (irangers  honour'd,  add  by  poeu  moun'd : 

Whate'er  the  fophift  merited  be  gain'd. 

And  dead,  a  grave  in  foreign  realins  obcaio'd.         ^ 

XtL  Om  a  Tripod  dedicated  /•  Baechae.hy  Deeietda, 

Dbmotblbs,  who  near  thisfacred  (brine 
This  tripod  plac'd,  wi  th  thee,  O  god  of  wioe ! 
Whom  blitheft  of  the  deities  we  call. 
In  all  things  prov'd,  was  temperate  in  aA ; 
In  manly  dance  the  vidory  he  gain'd,  $ 

And  fair  the  tenor  of  his  life  maintain'i 

Xlll.  On  the  Imaie  eftha  H^avefij  Fern. 

HttE  Venus  not  the  Tulgar,  yon  fnrvey ; 
Style  her  cele(lial,  and  your  offering  pay : 
This  in  the  houfe  of  Amphiclea  was  pbc'd, 
Pair  prefent  of  Chryfbgona  the  chafte : 
With  him  a  fweet  and  (bcimi  life  Ibe  led,  i 

And  many  children  bore,  and  niany  bred. 
Favour'd  by  thee,  O  venerable  (mir. 
Bach  year  improv'd  upon  the  happy  pair; 
For  longr  as  men  the  deities  SMiore, 
With  large  abundance  heaT*n   mngmevta  ^tt* 
ftore.  W 

XIV.  Epitaph  am  Emrjmedam. 

Dbao  in  thy  prime,  this  tomb  cootains, 

Eurymedon,  thy  dear  remains  ; 

Thou,  now  wi!h  piout  men  enfluin'd. 

Haft  left  an  infant  heir  behind  ; 

The  ftate  due  care  of  him  will  take,  '    i 

And  love  him  for  his  father's  fnkc. 


XV.  Oil  the/m 

O  TBAVBLLta,  I  wiQi  to  knovr 

If  you  an  cqu9|l  praife  beftow 

On  men  of  honourable  fame. 

Or  to  poltroons  you  give  the  €mam  a 

Then*'  Fair  befal  this  tomb,"  you'U  crf^ 

As  oft  you  pafs  attentive  by, 

**  Eurymedon,  alas !  is  dead  ; 

**  Light  lie  the  ftone  upon  his  head.** 

XVI.  Oa  Aaacrtaee'M  St^m. 

WiTB  curious  eye,  O  traveller,  ftarref 

This  (Utile's  form,  and  horac-rcduming  lay, 
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'  At  Teo»  bie  with  lofiwte  Kgard, 

*  I  (a  V  the  image  of  the  fweeteft  bard, 

*  Ancreoo ;  wh#,  if  ancient  poeu  claim  5 
"  The  meed  of  prUfe,  deferrct  immortal  fame;** 
AddthU;  **  He  Wd  (for  this  with  truth  yon  caa) 

*  The  fair,  the  gay,  the  young,**  yoa'U  paint  the 

veryapao, 

XVn.  Om  Ep'tehm'mui, 
Tax  ftylc  ii  Doric ;  Epicharmos  he. 
The  pocc  who  iirrented  comedy  : 
7h»  ftame,  Bacchoa,  C^red  (lands  to  yon ; 
Accept  a  brazen  image  for  the  tme. 
The  finiih'd  form  at  Syracufe  is  plac*d,  5 

And  IB  it  moet,  with  laftiog  honours  grac*d. 
Far  fam*d  for  wildom,  tlie  preceptive  bard 
Taught  thofic  who  gave  the  merited  reward ; 
Mach  pnife  he  gains  who  form*d  ingenuous  youtlu 
Aod  ihow*d  the  paths  to  virtue,  and  to  truth.    10 

XVin.  E^a^  m  aUa,  tU  NmfeofMedms. 

MaDsua  raia'd,  iofpir*d  by  grateful  pride. 
Has  tMBb  t»  Clita  by  the  high  way  fide  s 
▼c  ftill  conmend  her  for  her  foftering  care ; 
Jad  praaCe  the  matron  when  wepraife  the  heir. 

XIX.  OnAretibebuf. 

AacaiLocaus,  that  ancient  bard,  behold ! 
Ann*d  with  hia  own  iambics  keen  and  bold ; 


Whofe  living  fame  with  rapid  conrfe  has  ran 
Forth  from  the  rifiog  to  the  fetting  fun. 
The  mufes  much  their  darling  fon  approv'd,        S 
The  mufes  much,  and  much  Apollo  lov*d : 
So  terfe  his  ftyle,  fo  regular  his  fire, 
Compofing  verfe  to  fuit  his  founding  lyre* 

XX.  On  the  Statue  0/  Pifamder^  who   xorote  a  Poem 
Jiyled,  The  LaBoun  of  HtrcmUs, 

This  ftatue  fam*d  Pifander*8  worth  rewards,         ^ 

Bom  at  Camirus,  firft  of  famous  bards 

Who  fuog  of  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Jove, 

How  with  the  lion  he  vidorious  firove. 

And  all  the  labours  of  this  hero  bold  S 

The  faithful  bard  in  lofty  numbers  told. 

The  fiate  regardful  ef  the  poet's  name, 

Hath  rait*d  this  brazen  ftatue  to  his  lame. 

XXI.  EpHapb  AM  tie  Poet  Hipponmt. 

Old  Hipponaz  the  fatirift  lies  bere ; 
If  thou'rt  a  worthlefs  wretch,  approach  not  near  i 
But  if  well  bred,  and  from  all  evil  pure, 
Repofe  with  confidence,  and  fleep  fecnre, 

XXII.  TleocritM  m  hit  otom  fTorke* 

A  sraACvsiAN  bom,  no  right  I  claim 

To  Chios,  and  Theocritus  my  name : 

Prazagoras*  and  fam*d  Philtna*s  fon  ; 

All  praife  1  fcorn*d  but  what  my  nuinbert  woflu 


NOTES  ON  THE  EPIGRAMS. 


Thcfe  epigrafflt  were  never  tranflated  into 
lagfifli  befioce.  The  fiz  that  firft  preTent  them- 
idvea,  are  a  tme  aaodel  of  the  raftic  fweetnels, 
aad  driif  fff  fimplicity  af  the  ancient  Greek  epi- 

L  Ver.  a.  That  the  rofe  was  confecrated  to  the 
Males,  appears  firom  Anacreon,  Ode  55.  x*^ 


la  faUed  Xba|,  aad  taoefullayi, 
Their  fisiwttnte  rofe  the  Mufes  praife. 

And  Sappho,  Frag.  a. 
For  thy  rode  hand  ne*er  pluekM  the  lovely  rofe. 
That  on  the  mountain  of  Pieria  blows.  P.  P, 

Ver.  5.  Virgil  and  Horace  have  fomething  £• 


-IlUus  aram 


4epe  tencr  noftris  ab  ovilibus  imbuit  agnus. 

EcL  I. 
Tovcram  album  Ubero  capmm.     S,  3.  Pdlr  8. 

11  Ver.  X.  This  Daphnts  vras  probably  the  fan 
tf  Mcrcmy,  the  fame  whofe  ftory  ia  fong  in  the 
^rk  Idylliom.  IXodoms  Sicoltti  fuppofea  him  to 
W  the  «achor  of  bucolic  poetry ;  and,  agreeable  to 
^ta,  Theon,  an  old  Scholiaft  on  Theocritus,  in  his 
mte  oi  the  firft  Idylliam,  ver.  X4X.  mentioning 
>sphaaa,  (aj-s.  KMio  w^mrm  wufotro  BwiMAiMji,  inaf- 
tach  aahe  waa  the  ioventer  ol  bvcotict :  however 
4 


that  be,  probably  this  Daphnit  waa  the  firft  foh« 
je^  of  bucolic  foogs. 

III.  Ver.  6.  The  Greek  is^a^MtvrK  M#r«v.  Thia 
is  probably  the  paUentt  o^  ^^^^  bedtrtu  of  Virgil« 
on  which  Dr.  Martyn  obferves  (fiee  his  notes  on 
Eel.  7.  ver.  38.).  it  ismoft  likely  that  fort  of  ivy 
with  yellow  berries,  which  was  ufed  in  the  gar- 
lands with  which  poeu  ufed  to  be  crowned,  and 
£cl.  8.  ver.  13.  The  poetical  ivy  is  that  fort  with 
golden  berries,  or  bedera  haeeU  amrnt, 

IV.  Ver.  a.  The  ancients  often  hewed  the  image 
of  Priapua  out  of  a  fig-tree. 

Glim  tmocus  eram  ficulnus,  &c.  Hwm  Sat,  8.  B,  u 
Ver.  T4.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  addreft  thia 
Epigram  to  Daphne,  inftead  of  Daphnis,  ptteUs  et 
Honfafiori, 

Ver.  ij.  Here  I  follow  the  ingenious  interpre- 
tation of  Dan.  Heinfius. 

V.  Ver.  8.  In  the  firft  Idyllium,  the  ihepherda 
are  afraid  of  difturbing  the  Arcadian  god*s  repoft. 
See  ver.  oo. 

VH.  Ver.  I.  JETculapius,  the  fon  of  Apolk^ 
was  called  Pxon  or  nmmv,  becaufe  of  his  art  in 
afiuaging  and  curing  dsfeafes. 

VIII.  Ver.  5.  I  here  follow  the  ingenious  e- 
mendation  of  Heinfius. 

IX.  In  all  the  editions  of  Theocritus  in  the  ori-^ 
gina]|  there  is  only  the  firft  diftich  of  thx|  £pi<i 
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graio,  Irat  m  Pierfon**  Verifimilit,  I  find  two 
snore  added  from  a  MS.  io  the  Pftlatipc  library, 
wbich  was  collated  by  D.  Ruhnkentus;  as  I  have 
tranilated,  I  Uktwife  take  the  liberty  to  traofcribe 
the  whole. 


Xfifr%^H  tt  K^Ufuct,  iv0%f  y  «9r«  xXmt^  «w«f, 
Tlorrcv^m  rnvrmt  TrXatiii  rvmarAff. 

Ver.  4.  Ad  iOand  near  Thrace,  formerly  famous 
for  gold,  marble,  and  wine. 

XL  Hcinfius  has  rendered  this  epigram  intellt- 
f  ible,  wbofe  emendations  I  follow. 

XII.  Ver.  6.  The  Greek  is,     . 
IfyH  r#  jmXcv,  jmu  to  ir^t^ztn  #{W. 

Thus  Horace, 
Quid  verum,  atqnc  deceos,  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnts 
inhocfom.  ^.  i.  ^.  I.  il. 

Xlll.Vcr.  I.  Plato  w  Cwiwvw  fays,  there  were 
two  Venufcs,  one  was  the  daughter  of  Cochis, 
which  we  call  ev^«wa»  or  celeftial:  the  orhcr  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione,  which  we  call  wmv- 
hft*9  or  popular.  «.  x,       . 

XVII.  Ver.  I.  Wu  brought  to  Sicily  when  an 
infant  from  the  ifland  of  Cos.  and  is  therefore  call- 
ed a  Sicilian;  he  was  the  difciplc  of  Pythagoras, 
and  faid  to  be  the  firft  inventor  of  comedy.  Plau- 
tus  imitated  him,  according  to  Horace. 
PbQtni  ad  dKmpIar  Siculi  propcrarc  Epichairoi. 
^.  !..£/.  I.  58. 

Even  Plato  himfelf  borrowed  many  things  from 
him.  He  prefented  fifcy-fivc,  or  at  fome  fay.  thir- 
ty-five  plays,  which  are  all  loft.  He  lived,  ac- 
cording to  Lucian,97  y«rs.  Laertius  has  pre- 
ferved  fomc  verfct  which  were  infcribed  on  one 
ofhifftatoes,whidi,  as  they  are  a  teftimony  of 
the  high  cftecm  anticjnity  had  for  hit  worth,  I  fliaU 
tranfcribe. 
El  rt  iti^rnXXmoTH  pmtisn  puf^fca  mX^H  ^i»»^> 

^«^  t*wrs»  •y*'  «f  f  ir^#j;c«»  Et<a;*C^»i 
Of  T«T(i<  in^y«^*.  «>»  2v(iPt4Kr<«'». 

At  the  bright  fun  outlhines  the  ftarry  train. 
And  ftrcams  confels  the  empire  of  the  main ; 
We  firft  in  wifdom  Epicharmus  own, 
Qo  whom  fam'd  Syracufc  bcftow  d  the  crown. 

Ver.  9.  The  Greek  is, 
no.Xm  ymi  #»^»  {«w  wf  mum  mm  Xftn^** 
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Mr.  Upton,  ia  hit  olilemtioiif  ODShikfpcitf, 
inftead  otwm^n  **  chlMren,*'  reads  tfwn  **  all  matt-    ^ 
kind ;  which  it  plaufible,  for  tht  philofopluc  co- 
median fpoke  what  was  ufeful  for  all  auokiod  to 
know,  and  fitting  for  common  life  ;  and  thea  tk     1 
tranflatioo  may  run. 
Much  praife,  much  faTour  he  wiH  ever  fnd, 
Whofe  ufeful  leffons  mended  all  mankind. 

XIX.  Vcf.  X.  He  was  a  Greek  poet,  bora  it  .. 
Paros,  in  the  third  Olympiad.  His  invcdif a  i- 
gaioft  Lycambes  (who  after  having  promifedKii 
daughter  in  marrirge,  gave  her  to  another)  were 
fo  keen  and  fcTcre,  that  they  made  him  hang  him- 
felf. He  is  (aid  to  haye  been  the  intcstor  A  itm- 
bic  verfe. 

Thos  Horace, 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armatit  iambo. 

XX.  P2&nder  was  a  native  of  Caminis,  t  cltT 
of  Rhodes;  he  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  ind  Mr 
crobius,  as  the  author  of  a  poem  ftykd  Hencka, 
which  comprehended  in  two  books  all  the  apIo>t> 
of  Hercules :  he  is  (aid  to  have  bees  the  firft  tbac 
reprefcotcd  Hercules  with  a  club. 

XXI.  Hipponax  was  a  witty  poet  of  EpMa*. 
but  fo  deformed,  that  the  painters  drew  W»w 
piaures  of  him;  particularly  Bupalus  iwi  Aotto- 
mus,  two  brothers,  eminent  (hituariei,  "'''^J"! 
image  fo  ridiculous,  that  inrcfcntment  hedippw 
his  pen  in  gall,  and  wrote  fuch  bitter  tfm^  *• 
gainft  them,  that,  it  is  faid,  they  difpalcht^  tbcai- 
felves:  at  Icaft  they  left  Ephcfut  upon  the  oca- 
fion.    Horace  ^caili  Hipponax,  JUtr  btfis  M*»i 

AlcJBQt  on  Htpponaa:      AmtUL  &  3.  Cft.  as* 
No  Tinet  the  tomb  of  thk  old  bard  adorn 
With  lovely  cinders,  but  the  pointed  thorn, 
And  fpiry  brambles  thu  vnfeeo  will  tear 
The  eyes  of  palfengcrs  that  walk  too  near : 
Let  travellers  that  (afely  paft  requeft. 
That  (till  the  bones  of  Hippoomx  snsy  reft* 
Leonidat  on  the  fame.     i^H* 

Softly  this  tomb  approach,  m  cavttova  fo^      j 
Left  you  Ihoald  roufethe  hornet  fa  hi*  neft  :    I 
Here  fleeps  at  length  old  Uippooax'a  ire. 
Who  baik'd  faruftic  at  hia  harmlcfa  (snu 
Beware ;  ftay  not  an  thia  unhallowed  gronoii ; 
His  fiery  (atires  cv*n  in  death  will  wonnd. 

Another  on  the  fame.     IHd. 
Fly,  ftrangcr,  nor  your  weary  Konbt  relax 
Near  the  tempcftoout  tomb  of  Hlppcnax, 
Whofe  Tcry  duft,depofitcd  below. 
Stings  with  iambics  BupUua  hiaifM. 
Roufe  not  the  fleepisg  hornet  in  bia  ceU  : 
He  loadt  hlsUmpiD^  line».with  fatirea  fcU ; 
Hit  anger  if  iwt  pKificd  an  belt 
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THE  COMBAT  BETWEEN  POLLUX  AND  AMYCUS*. 

•      *  .        FROM  APOLLOSIUS,  BOOK  M. 


Fast  by  fke  beach  ox  ftaUt  uid  tents  were  fpread 

Mj  bold  BebrycUnt,  Amycat  their  head, 

Whom,  on  the  precio^  of  the  winding  ihore. 

A  kk  Bobyniao  Hamadryad  bore 

To  geaial  Neptaoe,  in  bafe  commerce  join*d, 

ftoBd  Amycus,  rooft  barbaroot  of  mankaady 

Wbo  made  this  ftcrn,  inequitable  law, 

That  from  his  realm  do  (b-anger  (houM  withdraw, 

TtO  firft  with  him  compellM  in  fight  to  wiekl 

Tbe  dradfbl  gavotlet  in  the  lifted  field :  lo 

UzuramberM  gaefts  his  matchlefi  prowefs  flew : 

Stent  be  accolka  fwifc  Argot*  valiant  crew, 

Corioos  the  reafon  of  their  courfe  to  fcan, 

Wbe^  whence  they  were :  and  fcornhil  thiu  began : 

*  LevD  what  'tis  meet,  ye  knew,  ye  vagrant  boft, 

*  NoDc  that  e*er  touches  on  Bebrycia*s  coall, 

*  U  hence  by  law  permitted  to  deport, 

*  Till  natcb'd  with  me  he  prove  the  bozer>  art. 

'  Cbn«fe  then  a  chief  that  can  the  gauntlet  wield, 

*  Aid  let  bim  try  tbe  fortune  of  the  fiekl :        %o 

*  H  tkmmy  edid»  ye  defpife,  and  me, 

*  Tvidto  the  Ia0  immuuble  decree/ 
Tbai%fake  tbe  chief  with  infolent  difdani, 
And  rooi*^  rdcntment  in  tbe  martial  train : 
But  nwfi  hb  words  did  Pollux'  rage  provoke, 
%lio  tbxtt,  a  champion  for  bis  fellows,  fpoke : 

*■  Threat  not,  whoe'er  thou  art,  the  bloody  fray ; 

*  Lo,  we  obfec^nious  thy  decrees  obeyi 
**  Usforc'd  this  itiftant  to  the  lifts  I  go, 

*  Tby  rival  I,  thy  voluntary  foe.*' 
Stmf  to  tb«  quick  with  this  fcvere  reply, 
Ob  1^  he  tutoM  his  fury-fiaming  eye  : 
Aft  tbe  grim  Hon  pierc*d  by  fome  keen  wound, 
^^baai  banters  on  the  mouptain  top  furround ; 
Tbo^  dofe  hemm'd  in,  bis  glaring  eye-balla 

glance 

On  him  alone  vvfao  threw  the  pointed  lance. 

Tbea  FoUux  dofTd  hu  mantle,  richly  wrought. 
Late  from  the  Lemnian  territory  brought, 
Wbkh  fiome  Cair  nymph  who  had  her  fiAnne  avowM, 
The  pledge  of  hoCpiuhle  love  beftow'd :  40 

His  doo^  doak,  with  dafps  of  fable  hue, 
B^rycia*i  ruler  on  tbe  greenfward  threw, 
Aikd  bis  rough  (heephook  of  wild  olive  made. 
Which  lately  floorifli'd  in  the  woodland  ftiade. 
Tbes  fought  the  heroes  for  a  place  at  hand 
Comokodiotts  for  the  fight,  and  on  the  ftrand 
They  p1ac*d  their  friends^  who  (aw,  with  wonder- 

Xhe  duels  bow  different,  both  in  make  and  fiee ; 
for  Amycas  ISte  fell  Typbeeus  ftood 

I  or  that  mi(created  brood  50 
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Of  mighty  monfters,  which  the  heaving  earth, 

Incens'd  Jit  Jove,  brought  forth,  a  formidable  birtK 

But  Pollux  ftione  like  that  mild  ftaron  high 

Whofe  riling  ray  illumes  the  evening  iky. 

Down  fpread  bis  cheek,  ripe  ntanhood'b  early  figDi 

And  in  his  eye  fair  beam*d  the  glance  divine : 

Such  fcem*d  Jove's  valiant  fon,  fupremely  bright. 

And  equal  to  the  lion  in  his  might. 

His  arms  he  pols'd,  advancing  in  the  rmg. 

To  try  if  ftill  they  kept  their  priftioe  Ipring,     ^ 

If  plianfftill  and  vigorous  as  before, 

Accuftom*d  to  hard  toil,  the  labour  of  the  oar. 

But  Amycut  aloof  and  llltmt  ftood, 

GIar*d  vti  his  fu?,'  and  fecm'd  athirft  for  blood  : 

With  that  his  fquire  Lycoreus  in  fall  view 

Two  pair  of  gauntlets  in  the  circle  threw, 

'^f  barbarous  fdfliion,  hardcn'd,  rough,  and  drkd; 

Then  thus  the  chief.  With  infolcnce  and  pride : 

*  Lo,  two  ftnut  pair,  the  choice  I  give  to  thee; 

*  Accufe  not  fate,  the  reft  belong  to  mc.  70 
'  Securtly  bind  them,  and  hereafter  tell 

*  Thy  friends  how  much  thy  prowefs  I  excel : 

*  Whether  to  make  the  ccftus  firm  and  good, 

*  Or  ftain  the  cheeks  of  enemies  with  blood.* 
Thus  fpoke  he  bt^aftful;  Pollux  nought  rcply'd. 
But  fmiling  chofe  the  pair  which  lay  beflde. 
Ciftor,  his  brother  both  by  blood  and  fame. 
And  Tdisui,  the  fon  of  Bias,  came; 

Fihn  round  his  arms  the  gloves  of  death  they  b  x>d. 

And  animare  tbe  vigour  of  his  mind.  %9 

To*Amycus,  ^ratus,  and  his  friend. 

Bold  Ornytus,  their  kind  alTiftance  lend  : 

Alas '.  they  litrle  knew,  this  conflicl  o'er, 

rhofe  gauntlets  never  ftiotild  be  bucjcl'd  niofc 

Accoutred  thus  each  ardent  hero  Hands, 

And  raifcs  high  in  air  his  iron  hands; 

With  dafiiing  gauntleu  fiercely  now  they  dofe. 

And  mutual  meditate  death-dealing  blows. 

Fir  ft  Amycu*>  a  furious  onfct  gave, 

Like  the  rude  ftiock  of  an  impetuou-  wave,       90  ' 

That,  heap  d  on  high  by  driving  wind  and  tdc, 

Burfts  thundering  ^  n  fotne  gallant  vefiel's  fid  ; 

The  wary  pilot,  by  fuperior  (kill, 

Forefees  the  iiorm,  and  (buns  the  menac'd  ilL 

Thus  threatening  Amycus  on  P'Jjux  preft. 

Nor  fufter'd  his  antagonift  to  reft : 

But  Jove's  brave  fon  obferves  each  corhing  blow. 

Quick  leapit  afide,  and  difappoints  the  foe ; 

And  where  a  weak  unguarded  part  he  rpies, 

There  all  the  thunder  of  his  arms  he  pi.es.      xco 

As  bufy  fiiipwrights  ftoutly  labouring  ftrive 

Through  fturdy   planks  the  piercing  fpikes  to 

drive. 
From  head  to  ftern  repeated  blows  go  round, 
And  cetfelefi  hanunei s  fend  a  various  found* 
L 
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Thus  from  their  batterMcheekt  loud  echoes  fprang, 
Their  da(h*d  teeth  crickled,  and  their  jaw-bnnes 
rung :  [death, 

Nor  ceas*d  they  from  the  (Irokes  that  threaten *d 
Till  faint  with  toil  they  faiily  gi^fp'd  for  breath  : 
Then  firft  awhile  remit  the  blo4>dy  fray. 
And  panting  wipe  the  copious  fweat  away,     no 
But  adverfe  foon  they  meet,  with  rage  they  glow. 
Fierce  at  two  bulls  S^ht  for  fome  faTourite  cow. 
Then  Amycus,  colleding  all  his  might, 
^ofc  to  the  ftroke,  reToW'd  his  fue  to  IJanite, 


And  by  one  blow  the  dobioat  war  conclude ; 
His  wary  foe,  the  ruin  to  elude, 
Bent  back  his  head  ;  defeated  of  its  aim 
I'hc  blow  impetuous  on  his  (boulder  came. 
Then  Pollux  with  firm  ftep  approaching  near, 
Vindi«^ive  (Iruck  his  adverfary's  tar;  lit 

Th*  interior  bones  his  ponderous  gauntlet  broke; 
Flat  fell  the  c(«ief  brneftth  his  dreadful  ilroke ; 
The  Grecians  ihouted,  with  wild  rapture  fir'd, 
And,  deeply  groaning,  Amycut  ezpir'd. 


NOTES  ON  THE  COMBAT  BETWEEN  POLLUX  AND  AMYCUS. 


Ver.  33.  Mr.  Paul  Whitehead  has  written  a 
fptrited  pof  m«  called  the  Gymnaliad,  and  beMes 
fcvcral  other  things,  feems  to  have  borrowed  this 
fimile ; 

Like  the  young  lion  wounded  by  a  dart. 
While  fury  kindles  at  the  galling  fmart ; 
The  hero  roufcs  with  redoubled  rage, 
Flicf  00  his  foe,  and  foams  upon  the  ftage.    B,  3. 


Ver.  III.  Mr.  Whitehead  hat  improTed  opoa 
his  original ; 

As  when  two  monarchs  of  the  brindled  breed 
Difpute  the  proud  dominion  of  the  mead. 
They  6ght,  they  foam,  then,  wearied  in  the  friy, 
Aloof  retreat,  and  lowering  fiand  at  bay. 
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I  NT  ROD  U  CTION, 


It  my  he  npcefla-y  to  inform  the  reader  that 

■uny  cf  the  foUowinijr  odet  were  tranflated  feve- 

rtJ  rears  ago.  at  College,  for  the  author's  amufe- 

Aicnt,  without  any  intention  of  making  them  pu* 

iCe.     But  being  encouraged  by  the  partiality  of 

lirieiida,  and  allowed  to  infert  tbofc  odes  •  of  Ana- 

ocflo,  which  are  elegantly  tranflated  by  the  late 

Dr.  Broome,  and  a  few  others  f ;  he  determined  co 

give  an  entire  verfion  of  the  Teian  bard,  as  no  one 

rf  tbts  nation  had  hitherto  done  it-  Mr.  John  Ad- 

fiTon's  tranflation  is  incomplete,  and,  excepting  a 

few  odes,  harft  and  crude,  and  far  from  being  well 

4oBe.     What  the  late  inj^enious  and  learned  Mr, 

Weft  fays  of  Cowley's  Pindar,  may  be  applied  to 

t»  odes  of  AnacreoD  :  «  That  they  have  not  the 

■  loft  rcfemblance  to  the  manner  of  the  author 
whom  they  pretend  to  imitate,  or,  if  any,  it  is 

■  Inch  a  refembknce  only  as  is  ezpreffed  by  the 
•*  Italian  word  caricmhira^  a  monftrous  and  diflort- 
«  ed  Ukenea." 

It  maj  be  thought  a  bold  undertaking  to  at- 
tempt Sappho,  after  the  high  eocomiunu  which 
Brfr.  Addifon,  in  the  Spedator,  has  pafled  on 
Pktlips's  tranflatioD  of  her  two  odes.    But,  with 

•  Dr.  £ntmes^*  Odes  wire  printed  in  the  Gentleman  s 
M^/umim,  mmder  4ie  name  of  Charles  Cbejler^  M,  D. 
t  ^is- CMtf  a,  II,  45,  49,  and  jx. 


deference  to  the  authority  of  fo  good  a  judge,  he- 
fides  what  the  reader  will  find  obferved  with  re. 
gard  to  Mr.  Philips's  mifiaking  the  true  fcnfe  of 
his  author,  the  three  firft  lines  are  amazingly 
rough  and  awkward. 

Blell  as  th'  immortal  gods  is  te^ 

The  ytuth  who  fondly  fits  by  thee. 

And  hears  and  fees  thee  oil  ih*  wiiU,  l^e. 

It  is  farprifing,  that  fu  eh  unpoetical  cxpreflions,  n 
thofe  here  marked  fiiouldefcape  the  cerfnreof  the 
accurate  Mr.  Addifon,  unlefa  we  fufped  that  the 
partiality  of  the  friend  biaffed  the  judgment  of  t^ 
critic. 

It  is  equally  furprifing,  that  the  beautiful  Idyl- 
lium^  of  Bion  and  Mofchus,  which  charm  every 
reader  in  the  original,  fliould  fcarce  ever  havei>eeii 
atten  ptad  in  fcnglifti.  The  tranilator,  therefore« 
may  jultly  claim  fome  merit  in  endeavouring  to 
make  thcfe  elegant  Greek  vrriters  fpeak  lys  na- 
tive language. 

He  cannot  conclude  this  fliort  introdudlion, 
without  returning  his  thanks  to  an  ingenious  and 
worthy  friend  (whofe  name  would  do  honour  to 
the  title-page)  for  his  revifal  and  corre^ion  of  this 
little  work,  and  for  thofe  excellent  tranilations  of 
the  Idylliums  of  Mofchus,  marked  D. 


■»>* 


THE   LIFE  OF   ANACREON. 


AsAcmiaw  was  bom  at  Teos,  a  fea-port  town  of 
Ionia.  Who  were  his  parents  is  uncertain,  though 
it  is  conjedured,  from  g<iod  authority,  that  his 
£amilj  was  noble.  The  time  of  his  birth,  accord - 
iag  to  Barnes,  was  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  53th 
Oiysipiad,  abont  the  beginning  nf  the  reign  of 
Gyms,  in  the  year  of  Rome  194,  and  the  554th  be 
Core  Chrift  According  to  this  account,  he  was 
aboBt  eighteen  years  Of  age,  when  Harpagus,  the 
gneral  of  Cyrns,  came  with  an  army  againft  the 
OQoliederate,cf  ties  of  the  lonians  and  iEolians.  The 
Teams,  finding  thenfelvet  too  weak  to  withftand 


the  enemy,  rather  chofe  to  abandon  their  country, 
than  their  liberty,  and  therefore  tranfported  them* 
felves  and  their  families  to  the  city  of  Abdcra  in 
I'hrace;  where  ihey  had  not  been  long  fettled, 
before  the  Thracians,  jealous  of  their  new  neigh- 
bours, endeavoured  to  give  them  diftnrbance.  It 
is  probable,  that  in  thefe  conflids,  Anacreon  loft 
thofe  friends  whom  he  laments  in  fome  of  his  epi* 
grams. 

We  cannot' expedfc  many  particnlars  of  the  life 
of  this  poet,  becaufe  he  feems  to  have  been  a  pro- 
fefled  defpifcr  of  bufineis,  and  the  caret  of  the 
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world.  It  is  certain,  that  wine,  love,  and  the 
mufe,  bad  the  difpofal  of  ail  his  hours. 

From  Abdera  he  went  to  the  court  of  Poly- 
cratei,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
mod.  gay  and  fiourtihing  in  Aiii.  A  perfon  of 
Anacreoif  s  charader  mud  undoubtedly  meet  with 
a  welcome  reception,  wherever  wit  and  pleafure 
were  eftecmed  :  Accordinj^ly  we  find,  thai  he  was 
fo  highly  honoured  by  Polycrate»,  as  not  only  to 
be  admitted  into  a  fhare  of  his  friendfliip,but  even 
into  his  mod  fecret  counfels.  How  long  he  con- 
tinued at  Samoa  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  probable, 
that  the  friendfhip  of  Polycrates,  and  the  fplendour 
of  his  court,  had  influence  enough  to  detain  him 
there  the  greatcR  part  of  his  reign.  This  opinion 
alfo  feems  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  who  alTures 
ii3i^  that  Anacreon  was  with  that  prince  in  his 
chamber,  when  he  received  a  meflage  from  Oroe^ 
tcs,  governor  of  Sardis,  by  whofe  treachery  Poly- 
crates was  foon  after  betrayed,  and  inhumanly 
crucified  *. 

A  little  before  this  remarkable  incident,  Ana- 
^  creon  left  Samos,  and  removed  to  Athens,  having 
been  invited  thither  by  Hipparchus  the  elded  fon 
of  Pififtrates,  one  of  the  mod  virtuous  and  learned 
princes  of  his  time ;  who,  as  Plato  alTures  us,  fent 
Jthe  moil  oUiging  letters,  with'avefTel  of  fifty  oars, 
to  convey  him  over  the  JEgean.  The  fame  philo- 
sopher who  relates  this,  does  Anacreon  the  honour 
tp  ftyle  him  "  the  wife  Anacreon  ;**  which  is  the 
foundation  of  MonfieurFontenelle^s  ingenious  dia- 
logue, where  he  introduces  Anacreon  and  AriQotJe 
^rpuiing  the  prize  of  wifdom,  and  gives  the  ad- 
vantage to  our  poet. 

Hipparchus  being  afiaflinated,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country  Teos ;  for,  after  the  death  of 
Cyru}^  the  Telans  had  been  fuffered  to  reinhabit 
their  country  unmolcfted.  Here  he  remained,  as 
Suidas  informs  us,  till  another  commotion  in  the 
fiate  obligcii  him  once  more  to  fiy  to  Abdera ; 
where  he  died  in  the  85 ih  year  cf  his  age. 

The  manner  of  his  death  was  very  extraordi- 
Daiy ;  for  we  are  told,  that  he  was  ch(  ked  with 
a  grape*  {lone,  a ^  he  was  regaling  on  fu^e  urw 
wine  :  which  has  afforded  Mr.  Cowley  a  fubjrd 
for  a  fii:e  elegy,  the  conclufion  of  which  is  very 
Tjappy  : 

It  grieves  me,  when  T  fee  what  fate 

Does  on  the  beft  of  mankind  wait. 

Poets  or  lovers  Jet  them  be  ; 

'Tis  neither  love  nor  pociy 

Can  arm  againft  death's  fmalleft  dart 

The  poet*8  head,  or  lover's  heart. 

But  when  their  life  in  its  decline 

Touches'th*  inevitable  line. 

All  the  world's  mortal  to  them  then, 

And  wine  is  aconite  to  men. 

Nay,  in  death's  hand  the  grape-ftone  proves 

As  flrong  as  thunder  is  in  JovcV 

A  fmall  part  only  of  his  works  has  efcaped  the 
malice  of  time ;  for,  befidcs  the  odes  and  epi- 
grams that   ftill  remain,   he    cooipofcd   elegies 

•  S(e  Unmrjal  HifQfj^  *»/.  8.  Zv9.  page  %'jl. 


hymns,  and  iambics.  Some  writers  honour  hint 
with  the  invention  of  the  lyre.  How  much  he 
was  the  delight  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
appears  fuQicicntly  from  thofe  eitravagant  praifes 
which  they  have  beftowed  on  him.  Horace  men- 
tions him  with  honour : 

^  Ncc,  fi  quid  olim  lufit  Anacreon, 

«»  Delevit  xtas ■    ■  ■        Lib.  4.  Ode  9. 


-blithe  Anacreon*s  fportivc  lay 


Still  lives,  in  fpite  of  time's  defirudive  fw^. 

Anacreon  had  a  delicate  genius,  and  there  are 
tnexpre (lisle* charms  and  graces  in  his  poetry. 
"  His  chief  excellence,  fays  Madam  Dacier,  con- 
'*  fills  in  imitating  natiire,  and  foUbwing  reafon  : 
"  He  prelents  no  images  to  the  mind  but  what  are 
**  noble  and  natural.**  "  The  odes  of  Anacreon,** 
fays  Rapin,  "  are  flowers,  beauties,  and  perpetual 
«*  graces  :  it  is  familiar  to  him  to  write  what  is 
"  natural :  He  has  an  air  fo  delicate,  eafy,  and 
'*  graceful,  that  among  all  the  ancients,  there  is 
"  nothing  ci^mparable  to  the  method  he  took,  nor 
**  to  that  kind  of  writing  he  followed.  He  flows 
"  foft  and  eafy,  every  where  diffufing  the  joy  and 
"  irdolence  of  his  mind  through  all  his  compofi- 
"  tions,  and  turning  his  harp  to  the  plcaiant  and 
"  happy  temper  of  his  foul."  * 

But  no  one  has  given  us  a  jufler  ^charader  of 
his  writings,  than  that  little  god  who  iofpircd 
them,  as  Mr.  Cowley  hai  made  him  fpeak : 

All  thy  verfe  is  fofter  far 
Than  the  downy  feathert  are 
Of  my  wings,  or  of  my  arrows, 
Of  my  mother's  doves,  or  fparrows ; 
Graceful,  cleanly,  fmooth,  and  round. 
All  wi:h  Venus*  girdle  bound. 

1  c3p.not  better  conclude,  this  account  of  Ana 
creon,  than  with  the  following  epitaph,  aa  it   t 

tranflated  in  the  SfcAator,  No.  5JI. 

On  Anacreon.     By  Antipater. 
This  tomb  be  thine,  Anacreon ;  all  around 
X.ei  ivy  wreath,  let  flow'rets  deck  the  grouxid. 
And  from  its  earth,  enrich 'd  by  fuch  a  prize. 
Let  w(  Us  of  milk,  and  flreams  of  wine  arifc  : 
So  will  thine  aftics  yc't  a  plcafarc  know. 
If  any  pleafure  reach  the  fiiades  below. 

To  which  let  me  add  a  fine  fianza  fronn  I>i 
AkcrfiJc'a  Ode  on  Lyric  Poetry,  in  honour  of  oc 
poet : 

I  fee  Anacreon  fmile  and  fing  ! 
His  filvcr  trcffcs  breathe  perfume  ; 
His  cheek  dilplays  a  fccond  fpring 
Of  rofts,  taught  by  wine  to  bloom, 
i^way,  deceitful  cares,  away ! 
And  let  me  liflen  to  his  lay. 
While  flowery  dreams  my  foul  employ  ; 
While,  turtle-wiugM  the  luughiug  hours 
Lead  hand  in  hand  ;he  feQal  power«». 
Lead  youth,  and  love,  and  harmlcfs  jpj-. 
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With  rofcs  crown'd,  on  flowers  fupinelj  laid^ 
Anacreon  blihtc  the  fprightly  lyre  effay'd. 
In  light  fantaftic  mcafures  beat  the  ground^ 
Or  (dealt  the  mirth- infpiring  juice  around : 
No  care,  no  thought,  the  tuneful  Teian  knew^ 
But  mark'd  with  blift  each  moment  as  it  flev^. 


Progress  of  Postrt.     By  a  Lady: 


ODE   t. 


ON  HIS  LYRE* 


►  Wake,  O  lyre,  thy  filent  ftrings, 
»  Celebrate  the  brother-kings, 

•  Sons  of  Atrcui,  fanoM  afar, 

*  Cadma^  and  the  Theban  war  "— 

Xx^  \  fkrike  the  Tocal  (hcU 

H»k»-the  trembling  chords  rebel ; 
All  avnk  to  arnis  t^  prove, 
Warbhog  only  drains  of  love. 

1-ate  I  ftroDg  anew  my  lyre—* 
«  Heavenly  Riufc  my'brcaft  infpire, 
"  While  the  fweHing  notes  rcfound 
"  Hercuies  for  toils  renownM.** 
Still  the  chords  rebellious  prove, 
Asiwering  only  drains  of  love  '. 

FsreweU  heroes,  farewell  kings  I 
Lcvc  akoe  ihall  tune  my  ftrings. 

ODE   II. 

By  OHiAhtr  Hand, 
OH  WOMEN. 

Xatore  gives  all  creatures  arms, 
Faithful  guards  from  hoftile  harms ; 
Jawt,  the  lion  to  defend, 
Horrid  jaws  that  wide  dillend  ! 
Horos,  the  bull,  rcfiftlefe  force  I 
Soiki  hoofs,  the  vig  rous  horfe ; 
>ainble  feet,  the  fearful  hare; 
'Wings  to  fly,  the  birds  of  air  % 
FifM  to  fwira.  the  wat'ry  kind ; 
JyCan,  the  bold  undaunted  min<L 
litetQxe  laviihing  her  flore, 
'^^(Tbat  for  woman  had  flie  more  ? 

>*clpk(8  woman  \  to  be  fair; 

Ifteaat}  fell  to  woman's  fliare. 

Skut  that's  beauteous  needs  not  fear 

^ wor4,  or  flamci  or  (bi«ld,or  fpear : 


to 


Beauty  Wronger  aid  affords, 

Stronger  far  than  flames  or  fwordt, 

Stronger  far  than  fwords  or  fliieldsj 

Man  himfelf  to  beauty  yields.  .2€| 

ODE   III. 

CUPID  BBNIUllTED. 

Tbe  fable  night  had  fpread  around 

This  nether  world  a  gloom  profound ; 

Ko  diver  moon  nor  ftars  appear. 

And  (Irong  Bcdrcs  urg*d  the  Bear  : 

The  race  of  man,  with  toils  oppred 

Enjoy  the  balmy  fwceis  of  reft ; 

When  from  the  heav'nly. court  of  Jove 

Defcendcd  fwift  the  god  of  love, 

(  Ah  me  !  I  tremble  to  relate) 

And  loudly  thundered  at  my  gate.  xd 

"  Who's  there  ?"  I  cry'd,  "  Who  breaks  my  door 

**  At  this  unfeafonable  hour  ?*' 

The  god,  with  well-diflembled  fighs, 

And  moan  infidious  thus  replies : 

'*  Pray  ope  the  door,  dear  Sir         'tis  I, 

••  A  harmlcfs  miferable  boy  ; 

'*  Benumb'd  with  cold  and  rain  I  ftray 

"  A  long,  uncomfortable  way.    '   ' 

"  The  wintfs  with  bluft'ring  horror  roar— 

•*  Tis  difmal  dark — Pray  ope  the  door.".        ao 

Quite  unfufpicicus  of  a  foe 
I  liften'd  to  tlie  tale  of  woe, 
Compaflton  touch'd  my  br^aft,  and  ftraic 
I  ftruck  a  light,  unbarr'd  the  gate ; 
When,  lo  I  a  winged  boy  I  fpy'd, 
With  bow  and  quiver  at  his  fide  : 
I  wonder 'd  at  his  ftrange  attire ; 
Then  friendly  plac'd  him  hear  the  fire. 
My  heart  was  bounteous  and  benign, 
I  warm'd  his  little  hands  in  mine,  fQ 

Cheer'd  him  with  kidd  afllduous  care, 
And  wrong  the  water  from  his  hair. 
Soon  as  the  fraudful  yomh  was  warm, 
"  Let's  try,"  fays  he,  "  if  any  hafm 
h  iii^ 
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*'  Has  chancM  my  bow  this  ftormy  nieht ; 
••  I  fear  the  wet  has  fpoird  it  quite  :" 
With  that  he  bent  the  fatal  yew, 
And  to  the  head  an  arrow  drew  : 
Load  twangM  the  founding  ftring,  the  dwt 
Picrc'd  through  my  liver  and  my  heart,  40 

7ncn  lau^h*d  amain  the  wanton  boy,    ' 
And.  -  Friend,*'  he  cry'd.  -  I  wi(b  thee  toy ; 
•*  Undamaged  is  my  bow,  I  fee, 
•*  But  what  a  wretch  I've  made  of  thee,- 
ODE  tV. 

ON  HIMSELF. 

RiCLiN'p  at  eafe  on  this  fofi  bed, 

With  fragrant  leaves  of  myrtle  fpread 

And  flow'ry  lotc,  Tl!  now  refign 

My  cares,  and  quaff  the  rofy  wine. 

Tn  decent  robe  behind  him  bound, 

Cupid  fhall  ferve  the  goblet  round  : 

For  ftft  away  our  moments  ftea>. 

like  the  fwift  chariot's  rolling  wheeF  r 

The  rapid  courfe  is  quickly  done. 

And  fo6n  the  race  of  life  is  run  , 

Then,  then,  alas  f  we  droop,  we  die, 

And  funk  io  diffolution  die ; 

Our  frame  no  fjmmetry  retains; 

Maught  but  a  little  duft  remain*. 

tVhy  on  the  tomb  are  odours  Ihcd  ? 

Why  pour*d  libations  to  the  deadf 

To  me  far  better  while  I  live. 

Rich  wines  and  bahny  fragrance  givcj 

Now,  now  the  rofy  wreath  prepare. 

And  hither  call  the  lovely  fair.  j^ 

Now,  while  I  draw  ipy  vital  breath, 

Kre  yet  I  lead  the  *mce  of  death, 

For  jny  my  forrows  Til  rcfign. 

Aqd  drown  my  cares  in  rofy  wine. 

ODE  V. 

ON  THK  aOSBr 

To  make  the  beverage  divine, 
Minjrle  fweet  roles  with  the  wine ; 
Delicious  will  the    iqu  r  prove. 
For  rofcs  are  the  flowers  of  love  : 
And  while  with  wreaths  of  rofes  crown'd, 
Let  laughter  and  the  cup  go  round. 
Hail,  lovely  rofe  :  to  th  c  I  fiug. 
Thou  f*»'ceteft  d:%ug!itcr  of  the  fpring  : 
All  mortals  |  rizc  thy  beauties  bright ; 
In  thee  the  pow'rs  above  delight.  j© 

Gay  Cupid,  with  the  graces  IJand, 
When  lightly  bounding  hand  in  hand. 
With  nimble  feet  he  Uats  the  ground, 
Shows  his  br.ght  It  ck*  with  rofcs  crown'd. 
Here  then  the  flow*ry  garland  bring  ; 
"•-N  ith  numbers  fweet  iTl  wake  tht  fprinjf. 
And  crown'd  with  rofes,  hciv'nly  flow'rsf 
admitted,  Bacchus  to  thy  bow*r«, 
'A'.th  fhowy.bolom'd  Sappho  gay 
I'tl  dance  the  feather 'd  hours  away.  30 

ODE  VI. 


^AWKES-^S    ANACREON. 


THK  PARTT  OF  FLtAiVtlt, 

Wmil«  rofes  round  otir  temp1r«  'wtne, 
M't'll  gayly  qiaiTihc  fparkling  wioc; 


And,  lo  !  the  love  alloring  fea* 
Her  Thyrfus  brandiflies  in  air, 
With  clu£b*ring  ivy  wresth'd  around, 
NVhofe  branches  yield  a  ruftling  found;, 
With  graceful  eafc  her  fteps  file  fuits 
To  notes  of  foft  Ionian  lutes. 
A  youth,  whofe  hair  luxuriant  flows. 
In  curls»  with  breath  ambroflal  blows 
I  be  wcll-pair'd  pipes,  and  fweetly  cletr, 
Pourn  melting  muflc  on  the  car. 
Here  Cupid  too  with  golden  hair, 
And  Bucchvs,  ever  youtig  and  lair, 
Wi»h  Cytherca,  who  infpires 
Delightful  thoughts  and  warm  deftret, 
Gay.fmiling  join  the  felUve  train, 
And  make  an  old  man  young  agaio. 

ODE  VII. 

TBI  rOWIR  or  LOVE. 

Lovi  waving  awful  in  his  hand 
His  hyacinth-encircled  wand, 
Forc'd  me,  averfe,  with  him  to  run*; 
In  vain  I  ftrove  the  taflc  to  fliun. 
S^ih  o'er  the  plain  our  coorfe  wc  ply'd,' 
Through  foaming  fl.  ods,  o*er  forirts  widt, 
O'er  hills  where  rocks  impending  hung, 
Till  me,  alas  !  a  fcrpent  ftun^ : 
Sore  hcav'd  my  heart  with  dire  difinay. 
My  fpirits  funk— I  dy'd  away.^ 
PleasM  Cupid  caoght  my  trembling  hao^, 
My  face  with  his  (.It  pinions  fannM, 
And  cryM,  •  Since  now  my  pow'r  you  proft, 
Dare  you  fliU  boaft,  you  will  not  love»* 

ODE  VIII. 

As  on  a  purple  bed  fupine. 

Rapt  in  the  pleafing  joys  of  wine, 

I  lull  d  my  weary  limbs  to  reft, 

Mcthoughr,  with  nymphs  fuprcmely  Wc0 

A  beautcou*  band,  I  urg'd  the  chafe. 

Contending  in  the  rapid  race  ; 

While  faircft  youtiis,  with  cutj  aUBg, 

Fair  as  Lyaiuii  ever  y  ung,  * 

With  jealous  leer,  and  bitter  )eft, 

IVir  kten  mtlcvolencc  eipreft. 

Intent  on  love,  I  ftnve  tti  greet 

i  he  gamefome  girls  with  kiflTei*  fw««t. 

Am.,  as  on  picalure'.  hrink  I  fcem. 

Wake,  and,  behold  !  'tis  all  a  drcaou 

Vet  d  to  be  thun  atone  in  bed 

My  vifionary  charmer's  fled,  ' 

I  o  dream  once  more  I  clofc  xOY  CYCi* 

Again,  yc  foft  iliufions,  rife  !  ^' 

ODE  IX. 

TBI  OOVft. 

Eiuhiematic  bird  of  love, 
;;  Or*  yo.  r  waving  wing,  dcfcending. 
Whence  you  come,  and  whtiher  imUo^r 
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"  Tell  iiic  whence  four  fioowj  plumet 
**  Breath  fuch  fragittnce  of  perfoaiesf 

*  Aad  what  mailer  y«o  obef , 

*  Gentle  bird  of  Veims,  fay  :*' 
*  Blidie  AoacreoD,  the  wife, 

(Thutbe  feather  d  page  replies)  10 

**  Sc&ds  ne  9*tr  the  meadi  aad  groves 
^  To  Batfajnos  whom  jie  lores, 

*  To  Batbjlhu,  beaateoiit  bey, 

"  Mco'»  delight,  and  maidens  joy. 
"  For  a  Ibonet  telfe  and  trim, 

*  Which  the  poets  call  i  hymn, 

*  YcBBs,  in  her  fweet  regard, 

*  Sold  mc  to  the  gentle  bard : 

*  Happy  in  his  eafy  fway, 

*  All  his  maadatea  1  obey ;  OO 
"  Often  through  the  fields  of  air 

^  Song  or  billet-doux  I  bear. 
**  If  700  fierve  me  well,  fays  he^ 
**  i  iriU  flionly  make  yon  free. 
'*  He  may  free  me,  if  he  will, 
«  Yet  rU  ftay  and  ferve  him  ftUl : 
**  For  what  comfort  can  I  know 
"  €Jn  the  mountain's  barren  brow  ? 

*  Or  m  dcferu  left  alone, 

*  There  to  mormnr  and  to  moan  f  •.   30 

*  Or  ID  melancholy  wood, 

*  Peddog  berries,  naufeoos  food  ! 
"  Now  I  cat  delicious  bread, 

**  By  my  liberal  mafter  fed ; 

*  Mow  I  drink  of  his  own  bowl, 

*  Eafy  wine  that  cheers  my  foul ; 

**  Ssnecsmes  dance,  and  fometimcs  pfay» 
■*  £wr  eafy,  ever  gay; 

*  Or  my  fragrant  pinions  fpread, 

*.  Hovering  o'er  my  mailer's  head :  40 

*  When  my  limbs  begin  to  tire, 
**  Then  1  perch  opon  his  lyre ; 

"  Soothing  founds  my  eye-lids  clofe, 
**  Sweetly  lolling  my  repofc. 
**  Now  I've  told  you  all  I  know, 

*  Friend,  adieu—— —'tis  timt  to  go ; 
"*  Ton  my  fpecd  ib  long  delay, 

*  I  have  cbatter'd  like  a  jay." 

ODE  X. 

curiD  m  WAX. 

♦ 

A  avrn«  brought,  of  curious  mold» 

▲  waxen  Copid  to  be  fold, 

"  What  price,  I  cry'd,  ingenuous  lay, 

*  For  this  fmall  image  fliall  I  pay  ?" 

*  Bauii  IB  the  price»reply'd  the  down, 

*  Take  it,  e'en  take  it  at  your  own : 

*  To  tell  yon  all  withovt  a  lie, 

*  1  make  no  images,  not  I ; 

*  fiat  <laR  not  in  my  manfion  tmft 

*  i  his  patron  of  unbounded  luft."  10 

■  II  fo,  ihen  for  this  little  coin, 

*  Saul  I,  the  deity  is  mine. 

■  And  now,  great  gnd,  my  breaft  inrpirei 

*  There  kmdie  aU  thy  gentle  fire  t 
"  But,  if  thou  fairfi  to  favour  me, 
«  J  fwcar  I'll  make  a  fixe  of  thee.'* 
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ODE  XL 

By  another  HomL 

ON  HiMtKLr. 

OrT,  with  wanton  fmiles  and  jeeriy^ 
Women  tell  me,  I'm  in  years; 
1,  the  mirror  when  I  view. 
Find,  alas  :  they  tell  me  true ; 
Find  my  wrinkled  forehead  bare. 
And  regret  my  falling  hair ; 
White  and  few,  ala^ !  I  find 
AU  that  time  has  left  behind. 
But  my  hairs,  if  thu&  they  fall. 
If  but  few,  or  none  at  all, 
A  iking  not,  Til  never  fhace 
Fruitlefs  knowledge,  fhiitlefii  care. 
This  important  truth  I  know, 
If  indeed  in  years  I  grow, 
I  muft  fnatch  what  life  can  give  ; 
Not  to  love,  is  not  to  live. 

ODE  xn. 

ON  A  SWALLOW. 

Sat,  chattering  bird,  that  dar'ft  invade 
My  numbers  with  thy  ferenade. 
And  fieal'ft  my  vifionary  blifs. 
How  ihall  I  puniih  thee  for  this? 
Say,(hail  I  clip  thy  faaring  wing; 
Or,  like  ftern  Terens,  Thracian  king, 
To  fwallows  name  of  dire  difmay. 
Tear  by  the  roots  thy  tongue  away  \ 
For,  with  thy  ezectable  fcream. 
Thou  wak'ii  me  from  a  golden  df«am. 
And  from  my  arms  had  fnatch'd  away 
Phyllis  the  £sir,  the  young,  the  gay. 

ODE  XIII. 

ON  AT7t. 

As  o'er  the  mountains,  o'er  the  plfint. 
Unmanly  Atys,  in  loud  firaint 
Great  Cybele  invoking,  moum'd, 
'His  love  to  fudden  madnefs  tum'd. 

Some  to  the  Clarian  fountain  throng 
Of  laurell'd  Phoebus,  eod  of  fbog, 
And,  with  prophetic  draughts  infpir'd, 
Enraptur'd  rave,  with  fremcy  fir'd ; 
I  too,  infpir'd  with  generous  wine, 
While  round  me  breathe  perfumes  divine. 
And  with  fair  Chloe  bleil,  will  prove 
The  fweetelk  madoeis«-winc  and  love. 

ODE  XIV. 

LOVK  lHaX&ISTIBLX* 

Ym,  I  yield— i-thy  fovereign  fway. 
Mighty  Cupid,  ril  obey. 
Late  with  loU  perfuafive  art 
l*ove  eilay'd  to  win  my  heart : 
I,  indam'd  with  rebel  pride. 
His  omnipotence  defy;d<^-«— « 
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With  revengeful  fury  Aung, 

Strait  hit  bow  he  bent,  he  ftrung, 

Snatch'd  an  arrow  wing'd  for  flight. 

And  provok*d  me  to  the  fight :  ZO 

I,  difdaining  bafe  retreat. 

Clad  in  radiant  arms  complete, 

JLike  Achilles,  boldly  wield 

Glittering  fpear,  and  ample  ihield; 

Thos  equipt,  refolve  to  prove 

The  terrinc  power  of  love. 

From  his  bow  the  arrows  fped  ; 

I,  alas  !  inglorious  fled 

When  the  quiver  at  his  fide 

FeatherM  fliafts  no  more  fupply'd,  oo 

Love,  transforn&'d  into  a  dart, 

Fierc'd,  like  light*ning,  through  my  heart, 

O^y  vitals  made  his  prey, 

And  difiblv'd  my  foul  away. ' 

Kow,  alas !  in  vain  I  wield 

Glittering  fpear,  and  ample  {hield, 

Vidory  in  vain  difpute, 

Love,  I  find  is  abfolute ; 

All  defence  to  folly  turns 

When  within  the  battle  burns. 

ODE  XV. 
By  Dr,  Broome. 

HAPPY  Lir£. 

Tut  wealth  of  Gygcs  I  defpife. 
Gems  have  no  charms  to  tempt  the  wife ; 
Riches  I  leave,  and  foch  vain  things, 
To  the  low  aim  and  pride  of  kings. 

Let  my  bright  hair  with  unguenu  flow, 
With  rofy  garlands  crown  my  brow : 
This  fun  (hall  roll  in  joy  away ; 
To-morrow  is  a  diftant  day. 

Then  while  the  hour  ferencly  ihines, 
Tofs  the  gay  die,  and  quafi*  thy  wines;  lo 

But  ever  in  the  genial  hour. 
To  Bacchus  the  libation  pour. 
Left  death  in  wrath  approach,  and  cry, 
Man — tafte  no  more  the  cup  of  joy. 

ODE  XVI. 

By  Dr.  Broome. 
THE  POWER  or  BEAUTT. 

Some  fing  of  Thebes,  and  fome  employ 
Their  numbers  on  the  ficge  of  Troy. 
I  mourn,  alas !  in  plaintive  drains. 
My  own  captivity  and  chains. 
^  No  navy,  rang'd  in  proud  array, 
Ko  foot,  no  horfeman  arm*d  to  flay. 
My  peace  alarm  :  far  pther  foes. 
Far  other  hofts  create  my  woes ; 
Strange  dangerous  hofts,  thatambuftiM  lie 
In  every  bright,  love-darting  eye ! 
Such  as  deftroy,  when  beauty  arms. 
To  conquer,  dreadful  in  its  charms  I 

ODE  XVII. 

THE  SILVER  BOWL. 

MuLCiBER,  this  filver  take. 
And  a  curious  goblet  make  « 
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Let  thy  utmoft  fkill  appear 
Not  in  radiant  armour  there; 
Let  me  there  no  battles  fee  ; 
What  are  arms  or  wars  to  me  ? 
Form  it  with  a  noble  fweep. 
Very  wide,  and  very  deep. 
Carve  not  there  the  Northern  Team, 
Nor  Orion's  dreadful  beam ; 
Pleiads,  Hyads,  Bears  difpleafe; 
What  have  I  to  do  with  tbefe  I 
Why  fliottld  flow  Bodtesroll, 
Why  fliould  horrid  monfters  prowl, 
On  the  margin  of  my  bowl  ? 
Draw  me,  what  1  value  more, 
Vines  with  purple  clufters  ftore, 
Bacchus,  ever  young  and  fair, 
Cupid  with  the  golden  hair. 
Gay  Bathyllus  too  be  therb. 
See  that^  beautiful  and  bold. 
All  thefe  figures  rife  in  gold  : 
In  the  wioe-prefs  let  them  join 
Hand  in  hand  to  treadle  wine. 

ODE  XVilL 

ON  THE  SAUI« 


Contrive  me,  artifan,  a  bowl 

Of  filver  ample  as  my  foiil ; 

And  in  the  bright  compartments  bring 

The  fweet  profufion  of  the  fpring ; 

Let  that  fair  feafon,  rich  in  flowers. 

Shed  rofes  in  ambrofial  fliowers  ; 

Yet  fimply  plain  be  thy  defign, 

A  feftive  banqueting  of  wine  ;  • 

No  hieroglyphics  let  it  have. 

No  foreign  myfteries  engrave  :  Xi 

Let  no  blood-thirfty  heroes  wieM 

Rough  armour  in  the  filver  field; 

But  draw  me  Jove*s  delightful  boy, 

Bacchus  the  god  of  wine  aud  joy  : 

Let  Venus  with  light  ftep  advance. 

And  with  gay  Hymen  lead  the  dance. 

Beneath  the  leaf-embelifii'd  vine. 

Full  of  young  grapes  that  promife  wine. 

Let  love,  without  his  armour  meet 

The  meek-ey*d  graces  laughing  fweet.  SMI 

And  on  the  polifii'd  plain  dlfplay  "Ji 

A  group  of  beauteous  boys  at  play  ;  !i 

But  no  Apollo,  god  of  day.  J 

ODE  XIX. 

WE  OUGHT   TO  DRINK, 

The  thirfty  earth  fucks  up  the  Ihowcn 

Which  from  his  urn  Aquarius  pours  ; 

The  trees,  which  wave  their  bought  profuiey 

Imbibe  the  earth's  prolific  juice  ;. 

The  fea,  in  his  prodigious  cup,  ^ 

Drinks  all  the  rain  and  rivers  up  ; 

The  fuu  too  thirfts,  and  ftrives  to  drain 

The  fea,  the  rivers,  and  the  rain. 

And  nightly,  when  his  courfe  is  run. 

The  iQcrry  m^a  drinki  up  the  iiuu 
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Then  fpfc  me  wine,  %n6  tell  mc  why, 
Hj  frknidsy  ihunld  all  thingi  drtak  but  1 ! 

ODE  XX. 

£y  Dr.  Broome* 
TO  BIS  MISTRKSS. 

The  |rodto*er  mortals  prove  their  fwaf, 
And  fiea]  them  fr»m  thcmfelvcs  aw«y. 
Traoifan&'d  by  their  almighty  hands, 
Sad  H»bt  an  image  ftandt ; 
And  Philomel  ap-borae  on  wings, 
Tliroofrh  air  her  moarnfol  dory  lings. 

Would  heaven  iiidulgent  to  my  vow, 
The  happy  change  1  wilh  allow  ; 
Thy  cBTy'd  mirror  1  would  be. 
That  thoa  might*ft  always  gaze  on  me; 
And,  coald  my  naked  heart  appear, 
TBoad'ft  fee  thyfelf — for  thoo  art  there  ! 
Or  were  I  made  thy  folding  vcft. 
That  then  mtght*ft  clafp  me  to  thy  breaft ! 
Or,  tam*d  into  a  fount,  to  lave 
Thy  naked  beauties  in  my  wave  I 
Thy  bo(bm  cindare  1  would  grow, 
To  warm  thofe  lirtle  hills  of  fnow  : 
Thy  oiotflBent.  in  fuch  fragrant  ftreams 
To  wander  o*er  thy  beauteous  limbs; 
Tby  chain  of  (hining  pearl,  to  deck 
And  dolie  embrace  thy  graceful  neck  : 
A  very  CumUI  I  would  be. 
To  txcad  oo — if  trod  on  by  thee. 
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ODE  XXI. 

SUMMER. 

FiLi,  fin,  fveet  girls,  the  foaming  bowl, 

And  kt  mc  gratify  my  foul : 

I  £jint  with  thirft — the  beat  of  day 

Has  drank  my  very  life  away. 

O !  lead  mc  to  yon  cooling  bowers, 
Ao^  give  me  f  refher  wreaths  of  flowers ; 
f « thoic  that  now  my  temples  (hade, 
Sconik'd  by  my  burning  forehead,  fade  : 
B«  01  my  heart,  what  can  ren.ove. 
W?M  winds,  what  (hades,  thi«  heat  of  love? 
IVIe  are  all  vain,  alas !  I  find ; 

J*ove  is  the  fever  of  the  mind. 


ODE  XXIf. 
By  E.  G.  B.  Efq. 

THE   BOWER. 

Here,  my  Clor,  charming  maid, 
Here,  beneath  the  genial  (hade. 
Shielded  from  each  ruder  wiud, 
1-ovely  Chloe,  lie  reclinM  ! 
\jo  !  for  thee  the  biilmy  breeze 
Gently  fans  the  waving  trees ! 
Screams  that  whifper  through  the  grove 
VThifper  low  fhe  voice  of  love, 
Sweetly  bubbling  wanton  fport, 
IHhat  pafoaiioa  holds  her  court. 


Ye  who  pafs  th'  enamell'd  grove 
Through  the  ruftling  (hade  who  rove, 
Sure  my  blifs  your  bread  muft  fire  ! 
Can  you  fee,  and  not  admire  ? 

ODE  XXIII. 
the  VANirr  or  kicues. 
Ir  the  treafur*d  gold  could  give 
Man  a  longer  term  to  live, 
I'd  employ  my  utmoft  care 
Still  to  keep,  and  flill  to  fparc ; 
And  when  death  approach *d,  would  (ay, 
*'  Take  thy  fee,  and  walk  away." 
But  dnce  riches  cannot  fave 
Mortals  from  the  jrloomy  grave. 
Why  (hould  I  my fclf  deceive. 
Vainly  (igh,  and  vainly  grieve  ? 
Death  will  furcly  be  my  lot. 
Whether  I  am  rich  or  not. 

Give  me  freely  while  I  live 
Generous  wines,  in  plenty  give 
Soothing  joys  my  life  to  chear. 
Beauty  kind,  and  friends  Oncere ; 
Hapf)y  !  could  I  ever  find 
Friends  dncere,  and  beauty  kind. 

ODE  XXIV. 

ENJOYMENT. 

Since  Tm  bom  a  mortal  man, 
And  my  being's  but  a  fpan  f 

*  ris  a  march  that  I  nmft  make; 

*  lis  a  journey  I  muft  take  : 
What  is  paft  1  know  too  well; 
What  is  future  who  can  tell  ? 
Teazing  care,  then  fet  me  free. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  f 
Ere  I  die,  for  die  I  mu(^. 

Ere  this  body  turns  to  duft. 

Every  moment  I'll  employ 

In  fwcet  rcvtlry  and  joy. 

Laugh  and  ling,  and  dance  and  play. 

With  JLya:us  young  and  gay. 

ODE  XXV. 

WINE  BANISHES  CARES. 

WuKN  gay  Bacchus  cheers  my  breaft, 
All  nty  cares  are  lull'd  to  rell : 
Griefs  that  weep,  and  toils  ibat  teaze. 
What  have  I  to  do  \k  itL  thelc  ? 
No  folicitudes  can  fave 
MortaU  from  the  gloomy  grave. 
£ihall  I  thus  my  fclf  deceive  } 
Shalt  I  languilh  ?  (hall  I  grieve  ? 
Let  us  (^uafl*  the  generous  juice  ;      * 
Bacchus  gave  it  for  our  ufe. 

For  when  wine  tranfports  the  breaft. 
All  our  cares  are  luU'd  to  refl. 

ODE  XXVI. 
THE  Transports  of  wine. 
When  gay  Bacchus  fills  n^y  bread. 
All  my  cares  are  lull'd  to  reU, 
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Rich  I  feem  ts  Lydia's  king, 
hUrtj  catch  or  ballad  fing ; 
Ivj.wreatbs  my  temples  iKade, 
I^  that  will  never  fade  : 
'thtu  I  fit  in  mind  elate, 
laughing  at  the  farce  of  ftate* 

Some  delight  in  fighting  fields, 
Kobler  tranfports  Bacchus  yields :  lo 

YiVL  the  bowU— I  ever  faid, 
*Tis  better  to  lie  drunk  than  dead. 

ODE  XXVII. 

TBI  PRAISE  OP  BACCBV8. 

Baccbus,  Jove's  delightful  boy. 

Generous  god  of  wine  and  joy, 

Still  .exhilarates  my  foul 

With  the  raptures  of  the  bowl ; 

Then  with  featherM  feet  I  bound, 

Dancing  in  a  feftive  round ; 

Then  I  feel,  in  fparkling  wine, 

Tranfports  delicate,  divine ; 

Then  the  fprightly  mufic  warms. 

Song  delights  and  beauty  charms :  zo 

Debonair,  and  light,  and  gay, 

*rhus  I  dance  the  hours  away. 

ODE  XXVTII. 

From  tbi  GuartSan, 

nis  mistress's  picture. 

Best  and  happieft  artifan, 
3eft  of  painters,  if  you  can, 
"With  your  many-coIour*d  art 
iPaint  the  miftrcfs  of  my  heart. 

Defcribe  the  charms  you  hear  from  me 
i  Her  charms  you  could  not  paint  and  fee) 
i\nd  make  the  abfcnt  nymph  appear 
iks  if  her  lovely  felf  were  here. 
•  Firft  draw  her  eafy-flowing  hair. 
As  loft  and  black  as  (he  is  fair ;  lo 

And,  if  your  art  can  rife  fo  high. 
JL*et  breathing  odours  round  her  fly. 

Beneath  the  (hade  of  flowing  jet, 
Tl»c  ivory  forehead  fmoothly  let. 
With  care  the  fable  brows  extend. 
And  in  two  arches  nicely  bend  ; 
That  fair  (pace  which  lies  between 
The  meeting  fliade  may  fcai cc  be  fecn. 
Th  e  eye  muft  be  uncommon  fire, 
Spiirkle,  languifii,  and  defire ;  %o 

The  flames,  unfcen,  muft  yet  be  felt, 
Like  Pallas  kill,  like  Venus  melt. 
The  rofy  checks  muft  feem  to  glow 
Asnidft  the  white  of  new-fall'n  fiiow. 

Let  her  lips  perfuafion  wear. 
In  filence  elegantly  fair; 
As  if  the  bluftiing  rivals  ftrovc, 
IBreathing  and  inviting  love. 

Below  her  chin  be  fure  te  deck 
With  every  grace  her  poliftiM  neck ;  30 

While  all  that's  pretty,  foft,  andfweet. 
Id  the  fwelling  bofom  meet* 
The  reft  in  purple  garment*  veil, 
tier  body,  nor  her  fliapc  conceal. 
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Enough  !*•— the  lovely  work  is  done, 
The  breathing  paint  will  fpeak  anon. 

THE  SAME  ODE  IMITATED. 

IN  THE  TEAR  1755, 
By  another  HwuL 
Best  of  painters,  fliow  thy  art. 
Draw  the  charmer  of  my  heut; 
Draw  her  as  (be  flunes  away 
At  the  rout,  or  at  the  play : 
Carefully  each  mode  ecprefs. 
Woman's  better  part  u  drefs. 

Let  her  cap  be  mighty  fmall* 
Bigger  juil  than  none  at  all. 
Pretty,  like  her  fenfe,  and  little. 
Like  her  beauty,  frail  and  brittle. 

Be  her  ihioibg  locks  confin*d 
In  a  threefold  braid  behind  ; 
Let  an  artificial  flower  ^ 
Set  the  fiffure  ofi* before; 
Here  and  there  weave  ribbon  pat  in. 
Ribbon  of  the  fined  fatin. 

.Circling  round  her  ivory  neck 
Frizzle  out  the  fmart  Vandyke ; 
Like  the  ruff  that  heretofore 
Good  Queen  Bcfs^s  maidens  wore ; 
Happy  maidens,  as  we  read. 
Maids  of  honour,  maids  indeed. 

Let  her  breaft  look  rich  and  bold 
With  a  ftomacher  of  gold ; 
Let  it  keep  her  bofom  warm. 
Amply  ftrerch*d  from  arm  to  arm  ; 
Whimfically  traversM  o*cr. 
Here  a  knot,  and  there  a  flower, 
J^ihe  her  little  heart  that  dances. 
Full  of  maggots,  fuU  of  fancies. 

Flowing  loofely  down  her  back 
Draw  with  art  the  graceful  fack  i 
Ornament  it  well  with  jimping. 
Flounces,  furbelows  and  crimping* 
Let  of  ruffles  many  a  raw 
Guard  her  clbowsi,  white  as  fnow  ; 
Knots  below,  and  knots  above. 
Emblems  of  the  ties  of  love. 

Let  her  hoop,  expended  wide^ 
Show  what  petticoats  (hould  hide. 
Garters  of  the  fofteft  (ilk. 
Stockings  whiter  than  the  milk; 
Charming  part  of  female  drefs. 
Did  it  (how  us  more  or  lefs. 

Let  a  pair  of  velvet  iboes 
Gently  prefs  her  pretty  toes. 
Gently  pref«,  andfoftly  Iquecze, 
Tottering  like  the  fair  Chinefe, 
Mounted  high,  and  buckled  low, 
ToitVing  every  ftep  {tiey  go. 

Take  thefc  hintu,  and  do  thy  duty, 
Faihions  are  the  tefts  df  beauty  ; 
Features  vary  and  perpfez. 
Mode's  the  woman  and  the  f<>x«  , 

ODE  XXIX. 

BATH7LLU8* 

Now,  illuftrious  artifan. 

Paint  the  well  propprtion*d  man  ; 
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Om  i|iio  the  tiot>  pfvpare, 
PHit  Bitiifnu  young  and  fair. 
Iknrbii  treflb  foft  andl  black, 
Hwinggncdiil  down  his  back, 
iifannbe  die  curl'd  dtremea, 
Glprai  like  the  folar  beams  ; 
La  then  negligentlj  fall, 
Mf,ktt,ni  Mtxld*  ail. 

Let  hii  ky  bt  cerulean  brow 
Gate  hif  fare:. cad  white  as  fnow. 

lakaejtt.  that  glow  with  fire, 
QmiAttdkfk  lore  infplre ; 
StolfranMan  his  radiant  oiienj 
StfUK&froiDth*  Idalian  queen; 
lUi  wiib  hope  the  heart  to  bleis, 
Itevithtefor  to  deprefa 

1kxt,Uidieeks  with  ro/es  crown. 
And  tk  pexh'i  dabiout  down ; 
Asi  if  an  an  this  beftow. 
Let  tfceUofh  itgennous  glow. 

Bit  ddcriptioD  wonld  be  faint, 
TocUflg  yoQ  hit  lips  to  paint : 
There  let  fair  pcrfuafion  dwell, 
LetthoD  gend) ,  foftly  fwell, 
ta  IB  fweeteft  founds  to  break 
Vliiigiir,  and  fiknt  fpeak. 

How  yon've  finiih'd  high  the  face, 
&a»  hu  ifory  neck  with  grace  ; 
A&thediarnu  and  l*eantj  add, 
^»fiir  Adonis  had. 

Lsaie,  next,  the  bofom  fee, 
Aadtkhand^of  Mercunr. 
^11  sot  prcfume  to  tell, 
^1,  yon  who  paint  fo  well, 
Hwiht  foot  (hould  be  cxprefi, 
Hwtofioiihallthe  reft. 

1  tke  price  you  a0t  will  give, 
Krthepidu'e  feems  to  live  : 
W-'itoo  liftle,  view  this  piece, 
Tiithe  pAur'd  pride  of  Greece ; 
Tbdiirme  Apollo  take, 
^  fran  this  Bathyilus  make. 
"^  to  Samoi  you  repair, 
^^yottog  Bathyilus  there, 
«*§giireeye  e'er  iaw, 
fm  Buhyllus  Phoebus  draw, 

ODE  XXX. 

CUPID  TAKBN  VaiSOMER. 

Wt  die  moles  Cupid  found, 
y^ith  wreaths  of  refes  bound, 
"ndhim  fafi,  u  foon  as  caught, 
^  to  blooming  beauty  brought. 
;«a*withbr,e  ra  fom  ftrof« 
IJ^rejafcdiegodoflDte. 
J*a  ii  nofiom,  vain  is  fee, 
^rthifaiobelrtt. 
Wr  within  his  rofy  ekam, 
^  vidi  beamy  will  remiiA. 

ODE  XXXT. 

TBI  PLIASIHG  r&tMZT. 

^^«  ne.  Stoics,  with  tke  h&wU 
*4kt«egr»titymyfbulj 
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Your  precepts  to  the  fchools  confine. 
For  ril  be  nobly  mad  with'  wine. 

Alcmoeon  and  Orefics  grew 
Quite  mad  when  they  their  mother's  flew: 
But  I;  no  man,  no  mother  killM, 
No  blitod  but  that  of  Bacchus  fpill*d. 
Will  prove  the  virtues  of  the  vine. 
And  be  inunenfely  mad  with  wine.  xm 

When  Hercules  was  mad,  we  know 
He  grafp*d  the  Iphitean  bow ; 
The  rattling  of  hU  quiver  fpread 
Aftonilhment  around  and  d'  ead. 
Mad  Ajax  with  his  fevenf  1    (hi-ld, 
Tremenduous  ftalk'd  along  the  field.. 
Great  He^or's  flaming  fword  he  drew. 
And  hofis  of  Greeks  in  fancy  flew. 

But  I  with  no  fuch  fury  glow, 
No  fword  I  have,  nor  bend  no  bow :  ^^ 

My  helmet  is  a  flcwery  ctowo  ; 
In  this  bright  bowl  my  cares  Til  dfowo, 
And  rant  in  ecftactes  divine, 
Heroically  mad  with  wine, 

ODE  XXXU. 

TUB  NUMSEl  or  BIS  MiSTRESIfS. 

When  thou  can'ft  fairly  number  all 
The  leave»  on  trees  that  fade  and  fall. 
Or  cciunt  the  foaming  waves  that  roar,  - 
Or  teil  the  pebbles  on  the  fliore : 
Then  may'ft  thou  reckon  up  the  namei 
Of  all  my  beauties,  all  my  flames. 

At  Athens,  flames  thai  fliL  furvive. 
Fir  ft  coi^nt  me  only  thirty -five. 
At  Corinth  next  tell  o*er  the  fair. 
Tell  me  a  whole  battalion  there.  j^ 

In  Greece  the  faireft  nymphs  abound. 
And  worfe  than  banner'd  armies  wound. 
Count  all  that  make  their  fweet  abodes 
At  Leibos,  or  delightful  Rhodes. 
Then  Carian  and  Ionian  dames. 
Write  me  at  leaft  two  thoufand  flames. 

What !  think*ft  thou  this  too  large  afum  I 
Egypt  and  Syria  are  to  come. 
And  Crete  where  i  ve  hi  fway  mainuins, 
And  oVr  a  hundred  cities  reigns.  *^ 

Yet  ftill  utmumbcr'd,  ftill  remain 
The  nymphs  of  Perfia  and  of  Spain, 
And  Indians,  fcorch'd  by  Titan's  ray. 
Whole  charms  have  burnt  my  heart  away. 

ODE  xxxin. 

TUB  SWALIOW* 

LovELF  fwallow,  once  a  year, 

Pleas'd  you  pay  your  vifit  here; 

When  our  clime  the  iun-beams  gild. 

Here  your  airy  ncft  you  Iwild ; 

An  ',  when  bright  days  ceale  to  (biiie. 

Fly  to  Memphis  or  the  Nile: 

Bur,  alas!  withm  my  oreaft 

Love  for  ever  makes  hii  neft ; 

There  the  little  Cupids  lie, 

Some  prepare  their  wings  (o  fly,  {§ 
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Some  iinhatch*d»  tome  f(0rm*d  in  part, 
JLie  clofe  Defiling  at  my  heart. 
Chirping  loud ;  their  ceafelefs  Doife 
All  my  golden  peace  deilroys  : 
Some,  quite  fledg'd  and  fully  grown, 
Nurfe  the  youn)( tings  as  their  own ; 
Thcfc,  when  featherM,  others  feed, 
And  thus  propagate  their  breed. 
Bfeadful  torment  I  fuftain. 
What,  alas !  can  eafe  my  pain  : 
The  ywCt  flocks  of  loves  that  dwell 
In  my  breaft  no  tongue  can  tell. 

ODE  XXXIV. 

TO  an  MisTaiss. 

Thovoh  cold  winter  o'er  my  brow 
Sheds  a  fcatter*d  ihower  of  fnow. 
Waving  locks  of  filver  hair  ; 
Fly  me  not,  capricious  fair. 
Though  the  fpring's  enlivening  power 
Bloflbms  in  your  beauty's  flower. 
Fly  me  not,  nor  flight  my  love ; 
In  this  chaplec,  lo !  are  wove 
l^ucid  coloutsrblending  bright 
Rofes  red,  and  lilies  white  s. 
We,  methinks,  refemble  thofc ; 
1  the  lily,  you  the  ro(e* 

ODE  XXXV. 

OV  TBI  PICTURE  OW  EUROPA* 

Tbii  pidlur'd  bull  is  mighty  Jove, 
Who  meditatrs  fome  prank  of  love ; 
On  his  broad  back,  with  pleafing  care, 
He  fafely  bears  the  Tyrian  fair  : 
IJ^ !  buoyant  on  the  foaming  tide. 
He  throws  the  circling  windaafide. 
Securely  fteering  through  the  fea. 
No  other  daring  bull  but  he. 
Would  leave  his  heifers  on  the  plain. 
To  tempt  the  dan^rs  of  the  main. 

ODE  XXXVI. 

By  Dr.  Broone, 
1 

Liri  snouLO  be  bmjotbd. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  pedant  rules, 
1  leave  debates  to  learned  fools. 
Who  folemnly  in  form  advife ; 
At  beft  impertinently  wife. 

To  mc  more  pleafing  precepts  give. 
And  teach  the  fciesce  how  to  live ; 
To  bury  in  the  friendly  draught 
Sorrows  that  fpring  from  too  amch  thonght; 
To  learn  foft  leflbns  from  the  fair. 
How  life  may  glide  exempt  from  care. 

Alas !  I'm  old— I  fee  my  head 
With  hoary  locks  by  time  o'erfpread : 
Then  inilant  be  the  goblet  brought, 
To  make  me  young— at  leail  in  thought. 
Alas !  inccflant  fpceds  the  day. 
When  I  vana  mix  with  commto  day  s 
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When  I  muft  tread  the  difmal  (hore, 
And  dream  of  love  and  wine  no  more« 

ODE  xxxvir. 

By  Dr.  Broamt, 

THE  SPEINO. 

See  !  winter's  paft ;  the  feafon's  bring 
Soft  breezes  with  returning  fpring; 
At  whofe  approach  the  graces  wear. 
Frefh  honours  in  their  flowing  hair ; 
The  raging  feas  forget  to  roar, 
And  fmiling,  gently  kifs  the  fhore  j 
The  fportive  duck,  in  wanton  play, 
Now.dives,  now  rtfes  ihto  day ; 
The  cranes  from  freezing  ikies  repair, 
And  failing  float  to  warmer  air; 
Th*  enlivening  funs  in  glory  rife. 
And  gayly  dance  along  the  flcies ; 
The  clouds  difperfe,  or,  if  in  fliowers 
They  fall,  it  is  to  wake  the  flowers. 
See  :  verddrc  clothes  the  teemlBg  eaxth; 
The  olive  llruggles  into  birth  ; 
The  fwelling  grapes  adorn  the  vine» 
And  kindly  promife  future  wine : 
fileft  juice !  already  I  in  thought 
Quaff*  an  imaginary  draught. 

ODE  xxxvm. 

ON  HIMSELr. 

Vbs,  I'm  old,  Tm  old,  'tis  true ; 
What  have  I  with  time  to  do  ? 
With  the  young  and  with  the  gay, ' 
I  can  drink  as  much  as  they. 
Let  the  jovial  band  advance. 
Still  I'm  ready  for  the  dance  t 
What's  my  fceptre,  if  you  aflc, 
Lo  t  I  fway  a  mighty  flaflc. 

Should  fome  mettled  blade  delight 
In  the  bloody  fcenes  of  fight. 
Let  him  to  this  ftage  afcend. 
Still  I'm  ready  to  contend — 
Mix  the  grape's  rich  blood,  my  page. 
We  in  drinking  will  engage. 

Yes,  I'm  old ;  yet  with  the  gay 
I  can  be  as  brilk  as  they  ; 
Like  Silenus  'midft  his  train, 
I  can  dance  along  the  plain. 

t   ODE  XXXIX. 

6n  HIMSELr. 

When  I  drain  the  rofy  bowl» 
Joy  exhilarates  my  foul : 
To  the  nine  1  raife  my  foog. 
Ever  fair  and  ever  young. 

When  full  cups  my  cares  ezpel^ 
Sober  counfels,  then  farewell  : 
Let  the  winds  that  mufmur,fwreep 
All  ray  forrows  to  the  deep. 

When  I  drink  duU  time  awa j^ 
JoUy  Bacchus,  ever  gay. 
Leaks  mc  to  delxghttul  bowerr. 
Foil  of  fragrancei  foil  of  flowers. 
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When  I  quaif  the  fparkling  winei 
And  my  locks  wich  rofei  twine, 
Hkd  I  praiie  life*a  rural  fcene, 
Swret,  feqoefter'd,  and  fcrene. 

Wheo  I  iiok  the  bowl  profound, 
Kkheft  fngraoce  flowing  round. 
Aid  line  krelj  n^mplj  detain, 
VemiitltQimfjnrtt  the  firain. 

Wbciifiroin  goblets  deep  and  wide 
I  ofttsft  die  geoeroua  tide, 
AH  njiod  unbends— 1  play  • 
GaaeliDne  with  the  young  and  gay. 

Wlkeo  the  fiotming  bowl  I  drain, 
la]  bidSagi  are  my  gain ; 
Bidbgi  which  my  own  I  call : 
Dcatkiicanmon  to  us  all; 

ODE  XL. 

CUPID   WOUNDED. 

Owci  u  Cupid,  tir*d  with  play, 
OBibedofrorcslay,  ' 

A  rede  bee  that  flipt  nnfeen, 
Tkfwect-breathing  buds  between, 
^Bg  hii  finger,  cruel  chance ! 
Vkh  iu  little  pointed  lance. 
Stoit  he  fi!k  the  air  ^th  cries, 
Veqii,aDd  fobs,  and  nins,  and  flies; 
til  the  god  to  Venus  came, 
Lndy  hughter-loving  dame ; 
tteibe  thus  began  to  plain ; 
*  Ok!  andone— I  dte  with  pain     ■   ■ 

■  Dor  mamma,  a  ferpent  fmall, 

■  Whidi  a  bee  the  ploughmen  call, 

■  l«p'd  with  wings,  and  arm*d  with  dart, 

■  Oh!— hasftunjr  me  to  the  heart." 
V»o»  thus  reply  *d,  and  fmiPd ; 

%  ihofc  tears,  for  fliame  \  my  child  j 
'  If  a  bee  can  wound  fo  deep, 
I  Caafing  Cupid  thua  tfi  weep, 
*  Tbnk,  0  think  !  what  cruel  pains 
**  thai'i  flung  by  thee  fuftains.'  . 

.  ODE  XLI. 

TBI  BAN<^UKT  OP  WINS. 

*•»  let « jraily  drink,  and  join 
To  cflcbratc  the  god  of  wine, 
^cbtts,  who  taught  his  jovial  throng 
J**  dance,  and  patroniz'd  the  fong ; 
J"  hart,  m  foul,  with  love  the  fame, 
i^  J*Wttriie  of  the  Cyprian  dame, 
^e»clry  he  nam'd  his  heir  ; 
2<gtaceiarc  his  daughters  feiir  : 
fw  in  Lethe's  lake  he  ftecps; 
™^^e  before  him  flceps. 

whea  in  Urge  bowls  fair  boys  produce 
]«  h«tit-exhi!erating  juice, 
ftca  ill  our  forrows  af e  refign'd, 
*<T  8y  and  mingle  with  the  wind. 
^  pneroM  bowl  then  let  us  drain, 
ftmiitg  care,  forgating  pain  : 
^  «i*.  what  pleafure  can  ii  p^t^ 
«»«h  anxiety  we  Jive? 
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And  what  hereafter  may  betide 

No  living  cafuift  can  decide.  M 

The  days  of  man  are  fix'd  by  fate. 
Dark  and  obfcure,  though  fliort  the  date. 

Then  let  me,  warm  with  wine,  advance. 
Add  revel  in  the  tipfcy  dance ; 
Or,  breathing  odours,  fport  and  play 
Among  the  fair,  among  the  gay. 
As  for  thofe  fiubborn  fools  that  will ' 
Be  wretched,  be  they  wretched  ftiU* 
But  let  us  gaily  drink,  and  join 
To  celebrate  the  god  of  wine.  jo 

ODE  XLir. 

ON  HIMStLP. 

Whin  Bacchus,  jolly  god,  invites. 

In  fprightly  dance  my  heart  delights; 

When  with  blithe  youths  I  drain  the  bowl. 

The  lyre  can  harmonize  my  foul : 

But  when,  indulging  amorous  play 

I  frolic  with  the  fair  and  gay. 

With  hyacinthine  chaplet  crown'd. 

Then,  then  the  fweeteft  joys  abound; 

My  honeft  heart  nor  envy  bears, 

Nor  envy's  poifon*d  arrows  fears;  •  xf 

By  rankling  malice  never  flung, 

I  fliun  the  venom-venting  tpngue* 

And  at  the  jovial  banquet  hate 

Contentions,  battles,  and  debate : 

When  to  the  lyre's  melodious  found 

With  Phyllis  in  the  dance  I  bound. 

The  blooming  fair,  the  filvcr  lyre, 

Should  only  dance  and  love  infpire  : 

Then  let  us  pafs  life*6  peaceful  day 

In  mirth  and  innocence  away.  «• 

ODE  XLlir. 

THE  GtASHOPPEK. 

Thee,  fweet  grafliopper,  we  call 
Happicft  of  inleets  ail, 
Who  from  fpray  to  ipray  canft  flcip. 
And  the  dew  ti  morning  fip  ; 
Little  Tips  inipirc  to  fing ; 
Then  thour't  happy  as  a  king. 
All,  whatever  thou  canft  fee. 
Herbs  and  flowers  belong  to  thee; 
All  the  various  fcafons  yield. 
Ail  the  produce  of  the 'field. 
Thou,  quite  innocent  oi  harm, 
Lov'ft  the  farmer  and  the  farm  ; 
Singing  fwcet  when  fummer's  neaCy 
I'hou  to  all  mankind  art  dear ; 
Dear  to  all  the  tuneful  nine 
Seated  round  the  throne  divine.; 
Dear  to  Phoebus,  god  of  day, 
He  iiifpir'd  thy  fprightly  lay. 
And  Y,  ith  voice  melodious  bleft. 
And  m  vivid  colours  drefl, 
Thou  from  fpoil  of  time  art  free  ; 
/Sgc  can  never  injure  thee. 
Wifefl  daughter  of  the  earth  ! 
fond  of  fong,  and  full  of  mirth  s 
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Free  from  flefli,  exempt  from  p«iiiS| 
V»  blood  riots  ID  thy  veins; 
To  the  bleft  I  equal  thee; 
Thott'rt  ft  ^mi-deity* 

ODE  XLIV. 

tBX  DKXAM. 

I  dkeam'b  that  late  I  pinions  won. 

And  fwiftly  feem'd  through  air  to  ibar; 

Me  fleeter  Cupid  quick  as  thought, 

Pltrfii*d»  and  in  an  itoftant  caught. 

Though  at  his  feet  hung  weights  of  lead  : 

What  can  this  vifinn  mean,  I  faid  ? 

Its  myftic  fenfe  I  thus  explain ; 

I  who  ere-  while  have  worn  the  chato 

Of  many  a  fair-one  for  a  day. 

Then  flung  the  flowery  hand  away,  '  XO 

Am  DOW  inToW'd  and  fetter'd  faft 

Ib  links  that  wiU  for  ever  laft. 

ODE  XLV. 

CUP1»*8  DARTS. 

As  the  god  of  manual  arts  ^ 

Forg'd  at  Lemnos  miflile  darts, 

BartA  of  fteel  for  Copid^s  bow, 

Source  of  )oy ,  and  fource  of  woe ; 

VcDus,  faft  as  Vulcan  wrought, 

Tlng'd  them  in  a  honey *d  draught : 

But  her  fon  in  bitter  gall 

Tiog'd  them,  doubly- ting'd  them  all. 

Here,  releas'd  from  wars  alarms, 

Enters  the  fierce  god  of  arms;  jo 

"Whether  led  by  will  or  chance. 

Here  he  fliakes  his  weighty  lance. 

Cupid's  ihafts  with  ftoroful  eyes 

Strait  he  views,  and  ftrait  decries  ; 

**  Thin  is  flight,  and  that  a  toy, 

*  Fit  for  children  to  employ." 
«  The(e  (faid  Cupid)  I  admit 

*  Toys  indeed,  for  diildren  fit : 

*  %t,  if  I  divine  aright, 

*  Take  it— -——this  is  not  fo  flight.*  lo 
Mars  receives  it ;  Venus  fniiles 

At  her  fon*8  well-feafonM  wiles. 
Mars  with  fudden  pain  poflell. 
Sighs  frnni  out  his  in  mod  breafl : 
*'  Cupid,  you  aright  divine, 
**  Not  fo  flight  this  fliaft  uf  thine ; 
•*  Small  of  fize     but  ftrong  of  make  ! 
•*  Take  it— I  have  try'd  it — take." 

*  No,  reply*dthei»anton  boy, 

*  Keep  it,  Mars,  'tis  but  a  tuy.*  30 

ODE  XLVI. 

TBB  POWER  OV  00 L».. 

t/OVX*s  a  pain  that  works  our  woe ; 
Kot  to  luve,  is  painful  too  : 
But,  ^las :  the  greatefl  pain 
Vaiu  the  lote  that  roeeu  difdain. 


What  avails  ingeouooi  wottk. 
Sprightly  wit,  or  noble  birth  I 
All  thefe  virtues  ufeleft  prove  $ 
Gold  alone  engages  love. 

May  he  be  completely  corft. 
Who  the  fleeping  mifchief  firft  A 

Wak*d  to  Ufe,  and  vile  before, 
Sump'd  with  worth  the  fordid  ore. 
Gold  creates  in  bcethren  ftrife ; 
G&ld  deftroys  the  pareiu's  life; 
Gold  produces  civil  jars, 
Mtirders,  maflacres,  and  war* : 
But  the  worfl  cfleA  of  gold, 
Love,  alas !  is  bought  and  fold. 

ODE  XLVI!. 

TOUNO  OL9-A9B. 

Ybs,  yes,  T  own,  I  love  to  fee 
Old  men  facetious,  blithe,  and  free ; 
I  love  the  youth  that  light  can  bound. 
Or  graceful  fwim  th*  harmonious  round : 
But  when  old-age  jocofe  though  gray. 
Can, dance  and  iroUc  with  the  gay; 
*Tis  plain  to  ail  the  jovial  throng. 
Though  hoar  the  head,  the  heart  is  youag. 

ODE  XLVIII. 

By  Dr,  Sroome. 
OAT  LIFE. 

GxTE  me  Homer's  tuneful  lyre. 
Let  the  found  my  breafl  infpire  I 
But  with  no  troubkfome  delight 
Of  arms,  and  heroes  flain  in  fight : 
Let  it  play  no  conquefls  here. 
Or  conquefls  only  o*er  the  fair  ! 

Boy,  reach  that  volume— book  divuie  ! 
The  ftatutes  of  the  god  of  vpine  : 
He,  legiflator,  flatutes  draws. 
And  I,  his  judge,  enforce  his  laws; 
And,  faithful  to  the  weighty  tru(^. 
Compel  his  votaries  to  be  juft ; 
Thus,  round  the  bowl  impartial  flies. 
Till  to  the  fprightly  dance  we  rife  j 
We  f rifle  it  with  a  lively  bound, 
Charm'd  v^ith  the  lyre's  harm r>nious  (bund; 
Then  pour  forth,  with  an  heat  divine. 
Rapturous  fongs  that  breathe  of  wine. 

ODE  XLIX. 
By  another  Hand* 
TO  A  FA>irrKR. 

While  you  my  lyre's  foft  numbers  hear. 
Ingenious  painter,  lend  an  ear. 
And,  while  it  charms  your  raviih*d  heait* 
Difplay  the  wonders  of  your  art. 

E-irfl  draw  a  nation  blithe  and  gay. 
Laughing  and  fporting  life  away  ; 
Let  them  in  fprightly  dances  bound, 
While  their  fltfill  pipes  the  Bacchv  fowd  i 
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And,  if  yoo  can  perfed^ipn  givf, 
Bid  cvny  breathing  fi^re  live : 
Aad  then,  left  life  iofipid  proyr. 
To  make  cbcm  W^ppy,  bid  them  love. 

ODE  L. 
^jr  Dr.  Brcoau, 

TMB  HAP^Y  irrtCTS  OV  WINS* 

Sm  !  £»  *  the  joUy  god  appears, 

Ifh  hauid  a  mighty  goblet  bean ; 

With  fpaikUng  wine  full  char^'d  it  ilowt. 

The  foT'rexgn  cure  of  human  woet 
Wine  gtTCs  a  kind  releafe  from  care, 

And  coange  to  fubdue  the  fair  ; 

lalmdi  tl^  cheerful  to  ndvance, 

Hamemons  in  the  fprightly  dance. 

Nail,  gobld,  rich  with  generous  wines  ! 

$ec .'  roQod  the  verge  a  vinfc -branch  twinea.    XO 
See !  how  the  mimic  clufters  rvU, 
As  ready  to  refil  the  boi^l. 

Wine  keep*  its  happy  patients  free 
Fran  every  ]»ainful  malady ; 
Ovir  beft  phyiician  all  the  year ; 
Thai  i^nardedy  no  difeafe  we  fear, 
Ifo  troabtefome  difeafe  of  mind 
Dacfl  aaochp:  year  grows  kind, 

Amd  loa4ls  again  the  fruitful  vine, 

Aid  briDgs  agAin  oilr  health— new  wine*         ftO 

ODE  Li. 
Jy  tmttkir  Hani. 

4M  A  9I8K,  aBPRBSSNTIMO  VtNVS, 

Rabb  artift,  whole  inTentive  frill 
Gaadd  cbia  ori)  with  wonders  fill ! 
Wkcfe  the  mimic  ocean  glides 
Soft  with  Che  well diCTembled  tides; 
TWwvvea  feeib  floating,  and  above 
Ainca  the  beanteous  queen  of  love : 
Tke  workman's  fancy  mounte'd  high^ 
Aad  Hole  th'  idea  from  the  Iky. 
Traofpotting  fight ! — the  waves  conceal 
Bat  what  'twere  impious  to  reveal !  xo 

She,  Hke  fomc  flower  all  blofibm*d  gay  ; 
thiiiea  along  the  flniling  way. 
nc  amoroDs  waters,  as  (he  fwims, 
Oowd  to  embrace  her  fnowy  limbs ; 
TbcBy  vraodly  fwelliog  to  be  preft. 
Beneath  her  fiiowy  fragrant  breaft, 
Ambitioiifly  nprife  on  high, 
Aa4  lift  the  goddeft  to  the  iky : 
Aad,  while  her  Indd  limbs  they  lave, 
tte  brightcna  the  tranfparent  wave;  AO 

6o  violets  csligfaten'd  glow^ 
'  1  by  the  lily's  foow. 
t  Ck  !  a  lovely  fmiling  train, 
I  o'er  the  limpid  main. 
Tile  OTeen  attends !  in  triumph  moves 
Oof  Copsd  with  his  laughing  lovei. 
Ob  ^"^^^t  bosae^  in  flate  they  nde, 
^^  beakify  the  filf  a  tide : 
Tbavs.  \U 
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Dancing  aroond  !n  fhoals  thfcy  play. 
And  humble  adoration  pay. 

Rare  art,  that  life  to  phantoms  gives! 
See  !  fee  !  a  fecond  Venus  lives. 

ODE  LII. 

By  Dr.  Broome, 

OBAPKS,  Oa  THB  VINTAGI. 

to  !  the  vintage  now  is  done  ! 
And  purpled  with  th'  aurumual.fun  : 
The  grapes  gay  youths  and  virgins  bear. 
The  fweeteft  produd  of  the  year  : 
In  vats  the  heavenly  load  they  lay, 
'  And  fwift  the  damfels  trip  away  i 
The  youths  alone  the  wine>prefs  tread. 
For  wine's  by  flcilful  drunkards  made. 
Meantime  the  mirthful  fong  they  raife, 
lo!  Bacchus  to  thy  praife  \  j0 

And  vicwinj?  the  blcft  juice  in  thought. 
Quaff  an  imaginary  drauiicht. 

I  .lily  through  wine  the  old  advance. 
And  doubly  tremble  in  the  dance : 
.In  fancy 'd  youth  they  chant  and  play. 
Forgetful  that  their  locks  arc  gray. 

Through  Wine  the  youth  completes  his  lovet  • 
He  haunts  the  filcnce  of  the  groves  : 
Where  ftretch'd  beneath  th*  embowering  ihade 
He  fees  fome  love^infpiring  maid ;  ^ 

On  beds  of  rofy  fwccts  (he  lies, 
Inviting  fleep  to  olofe  her  eyes : 
Faft  by  her  L^t  his  limbs  he  throws,  • 
Her  hand  he  preflcs — ^breathes  his  vows ; 
And  cries,  **  hAj  love,  my  foul,  comply 
*«  This  inftant,  or  alas !  I  die." 
In  vain  the  youth  perfuafion  tries ! 
In  vain  !— her  tongue  at  ieaft  denies  : 
Then,  icorning  death  through  dull  defpairi 
He  ftorms  th'  unwilling  willing  fair;  -    ^0 

Bleffing  the  grapes  that  could  difpepfe 
The  happy,  happy  impudence. 

.     ODE  LIU. 
By  Dr.  Broom*. 

THK  rOSB. 

Comb,  lyrift,  tune  thy  harp,  and  play 
Refponfive  to  my  vocal  lay ; 
Gently  touch  it,  while  I  fmg 
The  rofe,  the  glory  of  the  Ipring. 

To  heaven  the  rofe  in  fragrance  flies. 
The  fwceteft  inpenfe  of  the  ikie«. 
Thee,  joy  of  earth,  when  vernal  hours 
Pour  forth  a  blooming  wafle  of  flowers^ 
The  gaily  imiling  graces  wear 
A  trophy  in  their  flowing  hair  :  g^ 

Thee  Venus,  queen  of  beauty,  loves, 
>\nd,  crown'd  with  thee,  more  graceful  movcfr 

In  fabled  fong,  and  tuneful  lays. 
Their  favomite  rofe  the  mufes  praUe  S 
To  pluck  the  rofe  the  virgin  train 
With  blood  their  pretty  fingers  flaio  s 
M 
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I^or  dread  the  pointed  terrors  round, 

That  threaten  &D<f  inflidt  a  wound  : 

See  !  how  they  wave  the  charming  toy, 

Now  kifs,  now  fnuff  the  fragrant  joy.  %o 

The  rofe  the  poets  ftrive  to  frtife, 
And  for  it  would  exchange  their  bays ; 
O !  ever  to  the  fprightly  feaft 
Admitted,  welcome,  pleating  gueft ! 
But  chiefly  when  the  goblet  flows. 
And  rofy  wreaths  adorn  odr  brows ! 

Lovely  fmiliog  rofe,  how  fweet 
All  objedts  \^here  thy  beauties  meet  1 
Aurora,  with  a  blufliine  ray. 
And  rofy  fingers,  fpreads  the  day  :  30 

The  graces  more  enchanting  fliow, 
When  roff  blnflies  paint  their  fnow; 
And  every  pleas'd  beholder  ieeks 
The  rofe  in  Cytherca's  cheeks. 

When  pain  aflids,  or  ficknefs  grieveSy 
Its  juice  the  drooping  heart  relieves ;  . 
And,  after  death,  its  odours  flied 
A  pleaiing  Jragrance  o'er  the  dead ; 
And  when  its  withering  charms  decay^ 
And  finking,  fading,  die  away,  40 

Triumphant  o'er  the  rage  of  time. 
It  keeps  the  fragramce  of  iu  prime. 

Come,  lyrtft,Join  to  fing  the  birth 
Of  this  fweet  o&pring  of  the  earth  ! 

When  Venus  from  the  ocean's  bed 
lttit*d  o'er  the  waves  her  lovely  head ; 
When  warlike  Pallas  fpmng  from  Jove, 
Tremendous  to  the  powers  above. 
To  grace  the  world  the  teeming  earth 
Gave  the  fragrant  infant  birth ;  50 

And,  "  This,*'  flie  ery'd,  "  1  this  ordain 
••  My  favourite,  queen  of  flowers  to  reign." 

But  firft,  th'  afliembled  gods  debate 
The  future  wonder  to  create ; 
Agreed  at  length,  from  heaven  they  threw 
A  drop  of  rich  neAareous  dew  : 
A  bramble-fiem  the  drop  receives. 
And  ftrait  the  rofe  adorns  the  leaves. 

The  gods  to  Bacchus  gave  the  flower. 
To  grace  him  in  the  gemalbour.  ^o 

ODB  LIV. 

Sy  Dr.  Brotmi. 

eaowN  TfUNO. 

WnBN  fprightly  youth  niy  eyes  furre^, 
1  too  am  young,  and  I  am  gay ; 
In  dance  my  adive  body  fwims. 
And  fudden  pinions  lift  my  limbs. 

Hafte,  crown,  Cybcba,  crowd  my  browf| 
With  garlands  of  the  fragrant  rofe ! 
Htnce,  hoary  age  1— I  now  am  young, 
And  <iattce  the  mirthful  youths  amdng. 

Come  then,  my  friends,  the  goblet  drain  1 
Bleil  juice !— f  feel  thee  in  each  vein' !  10 

See  !  how  with  a^ive  bounds  IJpring  f 
How  ftrong,  and  yet  how  fweet  I  fing  \ 

How  bleh  am  I,  who  thus  excel 
Ti  pleafing  «rtt  of  triflifig  well  I 


ODE  LV. 
By  Dr,  Br§om§^ 

THE  MARK.  * 

Thb  (lately  fteed  expreflive  bean 

A  mark  imprinted  on  bis  hairs  : 

The  turban,  that  adorns  the  browt 

Of  Afia's  fons,  the  Parthian  fliows  : 

And  maiks  betray  the  lover's  heart,  *         i 

Deeply  eograv'd  by  Cupid's  dart : 

I  plainly  read  them  in  his  eyes. 

That  look  too  foolifli,or  too  wife* 

ODE  I.VI. 
By  Dr.  Brs^mt* 

OLP  AQI. 

Alas  !  the  powers  of  life  decay ! 
My  hairs  are  fall'n,  or  turn'd  to  gray; 
The  fmiling  bloom,  and  youthful  grace, 
Is  baniih'd  from  my  faded  face : 
Thus  msfti  beholds,  with  weeping  eyes, 
Himfelf  half-dead  before  he  dies. 

For  this,  and  for  the  grave  I  fear. 
And  pour  the  never-ceafing  tear : 
A  dreadful  profpeA  ftrikes  my  eye, 
I  foon  muft  ficken,  foon  muft  die.  fH 

For  this  the  mournful  groan  I  filed, 
I  dread— alas !  the  hour  I  dread  1 
What  eye  can  ftedfaftly  furvey 
Death,  and  its  dark  tremendous  way  f 
For  foon  as  fate  has  dos'd  our  eyes, 
Man  dies — for  ever,  ever  dies ! 
All  pale,  all  fenfelefs  in  the  urn ! 
Never,  ah  1  never  to  return. 

ODE  LVII. 

THAT  WB  SHOULD  DRINK  WITH  MOOEKATIOV. 

Being  hither,  boy,  a  mighty  bowl, 
And  let  me*  quench  my  thirfty  foul ; 
Fill  two  parts  water,  fill  it  high. 
Add  one  of  wine,  for  I  am  dry : 
Thus  let  the  limpid  fiream  allay 
The  jolly  god's  too  potent  fway. 

Quick,  boy,  difpatch-^My  friends,  Bo  morv. 
Thus  let  us  drinking  rant  and  roar ; 
Such  clamorous  riot  better  fuits 
UnpoUfiiM  Scythia's  barbarous  brutes :  d 

Let  us,  while  mufic  tunes  the  foul, 
Mix  temperance  in  the  friendly  bowL 

ODE  LVni. 

THE  LOVB-DEAVOBT. 

As  late  of  flcrw'rets  frefh  and  fair 

I  wove  a  chaplet  for  my  hair. 

Beneath  a  rofe,  gay  fummer's  pride, 

The  wanton  god  of  love  I  fpy'd, 

I  feiz'd  him,  refolute  of  foul, 

And  plnng'd  him  in  my  flowing  bowl^ 

Refolv'd  td  have  a  draught  divine. 

And  fairly  fwallow'd  him  in  wine : 

E'er  fince  his  fluttering  wings  impait 

Strange  dtiUationt  to  ray  heart.  \ 
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'tm  A  SC«RNPOL  BIAUTr« 

HTbt  thw  with  fcornful  look  7011  flj, 

WadTfandaa  filly,  tell  me  why  f 

Huok'ft  thou  that  I  no  flcili  pofleft, 

Ard  want  both  courage  and  addrds  ? 

Know,  that  wjienever  I  think  6t 

To  tune  ihec  with  a  gaiUn|F  bit, 

JoA  when  1  pleafe,  with  tightened  reiDy 

I'll  01^  thee  round  the  dufty  plaid, 

Ham  OB  the  flowery  tnrf  you  feed» 

Or  U|[fatly  bound  alopg  the  mead,  t6 

So  wiU,  fo  wadton,  and  untry'd, 

)^o«  want  Ibme  youth  to  mount  and  ride. 

ODELX. 

ffrrSALAIflUlf  ON  TBB  MAREIAOB  Of  «T4AT0. 
CI.£a  AMB  MTaiLLA. 

VtM vs,  fair  queen  of  gods  above, 

Copid  thou  mighty  poWer  of  love. 

And  Hymen  bland,  by  heaven  deiign'd 

The  fnutful  fource  of  hunun  kind : 

To  yoa,  as  to  the  lyre  I  fiog, 

flova  hoQonr  from  the  founding  firing  ; 

Vh>pitioat  to  the  numbers  provd, 

0,  Veniu,  Hymen,  god  of  love.    . 

Tiew,  gentle  youth,  with  rapture  view 

Tkb  blooming  bride,  ordaiti*d  for  you :  zo 

lUfe  quick,  and  feafi  on  all  her  charais, 

Ltt,  like  a  bird,  ihe  fly  your  armt. 

O  haif^f  youth !  by  Venus  bleft, 

^Bt  happier  on  MyriUa*s  breaft : 

*  Sec  how  the  fait-one,  fweetly  coy, 

*  All  feft  coofufion,  meets  the  joy, 

*  Hlnoming  as  health,  frelh  as  May-^flowen, 

*  Aad  bright  as  radiant  noon-tide  hours,* 

Of  all  the  flowers  upon  the  plains. 
The  roTe  unmatch'd  in  beauty  reigns  3  to 

Uyrilla  thus  in  charms  excells, 
Sbc  fliines  the  rofe  amofig  the  belles. 

0  snay.  hieil  youth,  the  god  of  day 
The  pleafing  toils  of  love  furvey ; 
Aad  may  a  beauteous  bloomhig  boy 
Cmta  your  fofc  vows  with  lafiing  joy  1 

OD£  LXfi 

OM  GOLD. 

Wbew  gold,  that  fugitive  unkind, 
With  ptnioDs  fwifter  than  the  ivind, 
Tfies  from  my  willing  arms  away, 
(For  gold  with  me  trill  never  ftay) 
With  Garele£i  eyes  his  flight  I  view, 
Who  would  perfidious  foes  pnrfoe  ? 
Wheo  from  the  glittering  mifchi^  Irce^ 
What  mortal  can  compare  with  mc  I 
AH  nay  inquietudes  of  mind 

1  give  to  mnraiur  with  the  wind  t  io 
Love  fweetly  cnnesmy  melting  lyri 

To  temler  notes  of  loft  defire. 

But  when  the  vagrant  finds  I  bum  - 
Wfth  nge,  and  ^ig ht  hi»  iM  h2»  tm^ 


He  corner,  dly  quiet  to  deftroy) 
With  the  mad  family  of  joy : 
Adieu  to  lovr,  and  fufr  ddirc  ! 
He  fteaU  me  from  my  foo^hing  lyre;. 

b  faithit'fft  gold !  thim  dear  deceit ! 
Say,  wilt  thou  ftill  my  fancy  cheat  ? 
y^ift  lute  far  fweeur  cranfport  brings. 
More  pleaQng  thefe  love  warbled  Urings  i 
Ft  thou  with  envy  and  with  wiiei 
Me  of  my  deareQ  love  beguiles^ 
Dafliing  the  cup  of  fwect  dcGre, 
And  r«;bb*ft  me  of  my  golden  lyre. 
Then,  for  with  me  thou  wilt  not  ftaj^ 
To  faithlefa  Phryj^ians  ()>eed'ft  away^ 
Pri>ud  and  afliduous  u.  pleafe 
Thofe  Tons  of  perfidy  and  eafe. 

Me  ffom  the  mofe  thbu  wr>dld'(l  detaiO| 
But  all  thy  tempting  arts  are  vain ; 
Ne*er  ihall  my  voice  forget  to  fing. 
Nor  this  right  hand  to  touch  the  firing: 
Away  to  other  climes  !  Farewell ! '-^m 
Leave  me  to  tune  the  Vocal  flielU 

ODE  JLXII. 

ov  file  sraiNd* 

WfiAT  bright  joy  can  this  ezceedj 
This  of  roving  o'*er  the  mead  f 
Where  the  hand  of  Flora  pours^ 
Sweeteft,  volunury  flow'rs : 
Where  the  zephyr  s  balmy  gale 
Wantohsin  the  lovely  vale* 
O  !  how  pleafing  to  recline 
Underneath  the  fpreading  vind| 
In  the  clofe  cdncealment  laid 
With  a  love  infpiring  maid  '. 
Fair,  and  fwcetj  and  young,  and  ffkfi 
Chatting  all  the  live-long  day. 

bDB  Lxnu 

TO  CUPX0. 

MiGBTt  god  of  flames  and  datti| 

Great  controuler  of  all  hearts; 

With  theh  Venus,  lovely  fair, 

Venus  ^ith  the  golden  haif , 

And  the  bright-ty'd  Dryads  pUy^ 

Nymphs  that  on  the  mountains  firaf  s 

Come,  propitious  to  my  vbw. 

Leave  the  the  mountain's  riigg^  hrb#i 

Qt^ick  defcend  into  the  plain, 

Where  the  objed  <rf  my  pain^  < 

Sweet  Eurypyle  iirparts 

Anxious  hopes  to  youthful  hearts  ; 

Melt  to  love  the  yielding  fair, 

Tedch  her  n(»t  to  give  defpair; 

ThoU  my  paflion  mufi  approve^ 

Melt  the  yielding  fair  to  love. 

ODH  L*V; 

TO  TIE  sAiui; 

InALiilM  geld,  whh  golden  haii-j 
O  Cttpid^  titer  jcnng  todfair^ 
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Fly  to  my  aid,  and  fafely  ihrood 

Me  in  a  paq>le-beaaiinjf  cloud. 

And  CO  thy  painted  wuigs  convey 

A  faithful  lover  on  his  way. 

Thy  bUndiihments  difturb  my  reft, 

And  kindle  tumults  in  my  breaft ; 

The  pleaiing  poifon  was  convey'd 

I^ate  from  the  lovely  Lelbian  maid  *  xo 

Hcrfufi-bri^'ht  eye  difcharg*d  a  dart, 

That  rankling  preys  upon  my  hearts 

In  fparkliogr  wit  beyond  compare, 

Sh.  flifrhts,  alas !  my  filvcr  hair, 

Rcgardleft  of  my  heart -felc  pain. 

And  fondly  loves  fome  hap|>ier  fwaio. 

ODE  LXV. 

ON  BIMSELP. 

I  LATELY  thought,  deli^'htful  theoc ! 
Anicreon  faw  me  in  a  dream, 
The  Teian  fajfc.the  honeyMbard, 
Who  caird  me  with  a  fweet  reyiard; 
I,  pleaj*d  to  meet  him,  ran  in  hafte, 
And  with  a  friendly  kifs  embrac*d« 

•Tistme.  he  feem*d  a  little  old, 
But  gay  and  comely  to  behold; 
Still  bow*d  to  Cytherea*s  (brine. 
His  lip  was  redolent  of  wine  :  lo 

He  reelM  as  if  he  fcarce  could  ftand« 
But  Cupid  led  him  by  the  band. 

The  poet,  with  a  gentle  look, 
A  chaptct  from  hit  temples  took. 
That  did  of  fweet  Anacreon  breathe. 
And  fmiling  gave  to  me  the  wreath. 
I  from  bis  brow  the  flowVy  crown 
Received,  and  plac'd  it  on  my  own  : 
lYtence  all  my  woes  unnumber*d  flow, 
Kcr  fioce  with  raging  love  I  glow.  %o 

ODE  LXVI. 

Bjf  Dr.  Brmme. 

OM  AroLLO. 

Once  more,  not  uninfpirM,  the  firing 

I  waken  and  fpontaneons  iing  : 

No  Pythic  laureUwreath  I  claim. 

That  lifu  ambition  into  fune  : 

My  voice  unbidden  tunes  the  lay ; 

Some  god  impelb  aod  I  obey. 

Attend,  ye  groves !  the  mnfe  prepares 

A  facred  foog  in  Phrygian  airs ; 

iloch  as  the  Uran  ezpirinff  fings, 

Melodious,  by  Cayfier's  ipringt,  lo 

"Where  liftening  winds  in  filence  hear, 

And  to  the  god*  themufic  bear. 

Celeftial  mnfe !  attend  and  bring 
Thy  aid,  while  I  thy  Phoebus  dog  | 
To  Phcebus  and  the  mufe  belong 
The  laurel,  lyre,  and  Delphic  fong. 

Begin,  begin  the  lofty  Drain  \ 
How  Phcebus  lov*d.  At  lov*d  in  vain  I 
How  Daphne  fled  his  guilty  flame. 
And  fcom*d  a  god  that  offerM  fliame.  ao 

With  glorious  pride  his  vows  flie  hears, 
And  hcavco,  indvlgeac  o  her  ^yert,. 


FAWKES'S   ANACRIO^ 

To  laurel  chang*d  the  nymph,  and  galte 
Her  foliage  to  reward  the  brave. 

Ah  !  how,  on  wings  of  love  convpy'd, 
He  flew  to  clafp  the  panting  maid  ! 
Now.  now  overtakes  !— but  heaven  deceive! 
Hi»  hope — he  feises  only  leaves. 

Why  burns  my  rapturM  breaft  ?  ah  !  why  \ 
Ah  !  whither  ft  rives  my  foul  to  fly ;  %% 

1  feel  the  pleafing  frensy  ftrong, 
Impoliive  to  fome  nobler  fong  : 
Let,  let  the  wanton  fancy  play. 
But  guide  it,  left  ic  devious  ftray. 

But,  O  !  in  vain— my  mnfe  denies 
Her  aid,  a  flave  to  lovely  eyes ; 
Sufiice  it  to  rehearfe  the  pains 
Of  bleeding  nymphs  and  dying  fwaina; 
Nor  dare  to  wield  the  ftiafts  of  love 
That  wound  the  goda,  and  conquer  Jove*         ^ 

1  yield'  Adieu  the  lofty  ftratn  I 
Anacreon  is  himfelf  again  : 
Again  the  melting  fong  I  play. 
Attempered  to  the  vocsU  lay. 
See  !  fee  !  how,  with  attentive  ears. 
The  youths  imbibe  the  nedar*d  aira  ( 
And  quafl;  in  bow*ry  fliades  recUn*d> 
My  precepu,  to  regale  the  mind. 

ODE  LXVIU 

ON  LOVE. 

To  bve  I  wake  the  filvcr  firing. 

And  of  hb  foft  dominion  fing : 

A  wreath  of  flowers  adorns  his  brow. 

The  fweeteft,  faireft  flowers  that  blow  : 

All  mortals  own  his  mighty  fway,  5 

And  him  the  gods  above  obey. 

ODE  LXVIIf. 

THE  SOrrUCATIOM. 

QoEEN  of  the  woodland  chafe,  whofe  daxc* 

Unerring  pierce  the  mountain-harta, 

Diana  chafte,  Joves  daughter  (air. 

Suppliant  to  thee  I  breathe  my  prayer. 

Defcend,  propitious  to  my  vow. 

To  where  the  ftrcams  of  l.ethe  flow : 

In  pity  aid  a  haplefs  race, 

Bright  goddefs  of  the  woodland  chaie; 

With  holy  awe  they  own  thy  fway. 

And  meek  in  leverence  obey.  xj 

ODE  LXIX. 

ARTEMOir. 


Now  Artcmoo,  a  favourite  name, 
lofpires  Eurypyle  with  flames 
An  upftart  of  ignoble  blood. 
Who  plodded  late  in  flioes  of  wood; 
And  round  his  waift,  toflcad  of  vcft. 
Wore  a  cow's  ftinking  hide  aDdreft, 
Which  might,  on  fit  occafioo,  yield 
Rank  covering  for  t  lettca  A  W4. 
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This  wreub,  with  other  wretches  vlle» 
iiv*d  bard  bj  drudgery  and  toil ; 
(Kc  fenlcfic'd  cruel  paint  to  feel 
At  whipping.pofi.,  or  racking-wheel : 
^»ov,  coolpicttoot  from  i2tf, 
He  ride*  triumphant  in  hit  car  ; 
VTttk  goUcn  pendanu  in  hit  eart, 
Alod  dK  iilken  rein*  he  heart, 
ProBd,  and  effeminately  gaj  t 
hk  flavct  an  i'vory  ikreen  difplay, 
T«  gavd  him  from  the  iblar  ray. 
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ODE  LXX. 

TO  Hit  BOT. 

fior,  while  here  I  fit  fupine, 
Briog  me  water,  brin^  me  wine ; 
Bring  me,  to  adorn  my  brow, 
Wrcatht  of  flowert  that  fwectly  blow  : 

Love  invites O  I  let  mc  prove 

The  joyt  of  wine,  the  fweeu  of  love. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ODES. 


ODE  I. 

This  ode  ia,  with  great  reafon  and  propriety, 
pbcrd  at  the  bead  of  diefe  beautiful  little  poemt : 
for  love,  the  argument,  it  in  a  good  meafure  the 
argwDcat  of  all  the  refl.^The  invention  of  it  has 
been  efteemed  fo  happy  and  gallant,  and  the  turn 
fodeficate,  that  the  heft  nuftert  of  antiquity  have 
copied  thia  excellent  original  Horace  had  it  in 
viev,  Me  1%.  Book  %, 

Mb  looga  ferae  bella  Kumantis, 
|l«c  db«i  Hannibalem,  flee  Siculmn  Buire, 
Psao  parpureum  fanguine,  mollibut 
Aptari  citharx  modit. 

Dine  Haanibal,  the  Roman  dread, 
Namantian  wars  which  rag'd  fo  long, 

iUd  leas  with  Panic  flaughter  red. 
Jut  not  the  fiufter  lyric  (bng. 

Lvrd  Chief  Barom  Gilhert, 

Ovid  hat  imitated  it  in  feveral  of  hit  degiesi 
la  t}K  following  diftich  he  feemi  to  have  compre- 
bended  the  fubfiance  of  the  whole  ode.  £Ug.  1%, 
A*  3. 

Osm.  Thebx,  cum  Treja  foreAt,  cum  Caefarit  a^; 
Ingenium  movit  fola  Curinna  meum. 

Theogfa  Thebet  and  Troy  remain,  and  CatfarS' 

praife, 
lUiiftnoot  theroet  that  might  my  fancy  raife, 
Coriona  only  can  infpire  my  layt* 

BSon  of  Smyrna  hat  beauti&illy  imiuted  thit 
ode  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  idyllium. 

Hf  ^i«i  ya^  fi^0ff  «AX«f  «  tt$»f  Mrt9  rtm  fuXvm, 

WUfAmm  fuv  yXtmh  >mm  «v  wtc^H  vx  ir*  ««- 

in.  \}^ 

Hf  )*  «w'  tf  Ttt  E^ama  mu  K  Ai^Aw  ri  ftOufr- 

To  priile  a  hero,  when  I  flrike  the  lyre, 
^  Boiny  daring  to  fome  god  afpire, 
Jo  ftniot  moie  languid  flowi  the  nerveleft  fong, 
*Xhe  fault*riog  acf  cntt  die  upon  my  tongue ; 


sfarS-Y 

life,     ^ 


But  when  with  love  or  Lycldat  1  glow. 
Smooth  are  my  lays,  the  numbers  fweetly  flow. 

Ver.  3.  Agamemnon  and  Menelaut,  the  chief 
commandert  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  By  the  Atridas 
the  poet  meant  the  Trojan,  and  by  Cadmut  the 
Thf ban  war. 

Ver.  9.  M.  Dader  judicirufly  obfervet,  in  hit 
notct  on  the  cwenty4ixth  ode  of  the  £[rft  book  of 
Horace,  that  the  poeti,  when  they  would  cele« 
brate  any  extraordinary  fubjed,  were  wont  to  fay 
they  had  new-drung  their  lyre. 

—  — Hunc  fidibut  novit, 
Hunc  Lefbio  facrare  ple^o, 
Tcque  tuafque  decet  fororet. 

To  Iband  hit  praife,  O  miile»  it  thine. 
In  concert  with  the  tuneful  nine. 
On  the  fun*d  Leibian  lyre  new-ihiing. 
In  numben  fweet,  at  old  Alcatui  fong. 

Ver.' 14.  The  Greek  word,  •vnfwMy,  it  very 
ftrong  and  exprei&ve,  and  means,  **  to  return  » 
contrary  found.*'  To  nndcriland  thit  paflage  dear* 
ly,  we  muft  imagine  that  Anacreon  it  fioging  and 
playing  upon  the  lyre ;  which,  inflcad  of  aoTwcr- 
ing  to  fait  voice  in  heroic  mimbert,  returned  only 
the  fouodt  of  love.  TibuUut  hat  a  iimilar  ezprcf« 
fion,  Eleg.  4.  Book  3. 

Tunc  ego  nee  cithara  poteram  gaudere  fonora, 
Nee  fimilet  chordit  reddere  voce  fonot. 

No  more  I  tun*d  the  loud  refounding  firing. 
Nor  to  the  lyre't  fweet  melody  ^couU  fing. 

Ver.  15. 

— Heroum  clara  valete 
Nomina,  non  apta  eft  gratia  vefira  mihi. 

Ovid,  Eleg.  I.  Bo9k  %, 

Ye  heroes  of  immortal  fame,  adieu ! 

Ill  fuitt  the  warbling  of  my  lyre  with  you. 

ODE  II. 

Phocylidet  hat  copied  great  paDr  tcf  thit  ode  ia 
hit  admonitory  poem : 

M  iij 
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Arms  to  all  creatures  God*t  abundant  care 
Affords ;  lifrht  pipioDS  to  the  hirds  of  air  ; 
The  lordly  iion  (>oa(b  his  matchlcfs  ntifrht; 
The  buH>  bright  horns  are  terrible  in  6){ht; 
The  flinjT  {harp. pointed  is  the  bee's  defence ; 
I'he  ihield  and  buckler  of  mffnkiqd  is  fenff . 


FAWKES'S  ANACREOM. 

be  more  inj^enious  than  the  fi AioQ,  which  is  fome* 
thing  fimiUr  to  the  fable  of  the  Serpent  and  the 
LAbourer. 

Ver.  4.  Two  conftellationt  near  the  nortliera 
pole.  B  >ote8  is  alTo  called  ArAophylax«  or  the 
Bear-keepe r.  Araras,  in  his  Phenomena,  has  three 
lines  perfedly  fimijar  to  this  paflage  of  ^ 

E|Mri/t*  t  EXixnt  ftplttt  tXmotJi  tuuvf 
Afn}^pvX''1lt  TM  f  mvd^ts  ortMXtiwt  Bomjnw^ 


Ver.  TO.  The  Greek  word  ^(Ofwf  generally 
fignifie^  prudence;  and  fo  Srr phen*  has  tranflated  | 
it :   But  as  it  would  be  highly  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
that  nature  had  f  rgot  that  ufeful  ingredient  in 
the  compofuion  of  the  Iadie«.  we  mud  look  out 
for  another  inttrpretarion.     ^^9riiifim,  equally  fig- 
nifi^«  magnanimity.     U  i-  fimilar  to  an  exprefiion 
of  fuJly,  in  Off.  1.  19. — *'  Elatio  et  magnitudo 
antmi  '^     ,$nil  a*  Mr  J«<hn  Addifon,  in  hi«  note 
on  t!'is»paffage  «  bfcrvcs    *•  By  courage,  when  ap-  ! 
•*  plied  ro  man,  in  proj  erly  meant  that  lupcriority  ' 
^  of  mjod,  which  is  man*»  peculiar  c^iar^deriftic  ; 
•*  and  chaaec  of  dominjon." 

Ver.  14  C"Iuthus,  in  hfs  p^cm  on  the  Rape  of 
Helen,  ^a^  the  fan^c  thought,  fpraking  of  Vcni^ :  , 

AAA  a   n  }«t;M«4«M  wi^ivrt4f     m*^i  /Kt>  mr'Uf^tf 
tit  ^^^  »j1c»(  «X*'«'  fwXi^f««  )frfc*»  i^*r«-«ry. 

Of  all  the  go4s  no  rf  gal  fway  1  bear, 
K<  r,  weak  and  timid,  wield  the  martial  ft^ear^ 
Yet  great  my  pow'r,  for  my  refiftleCu  darts 
Are  fmiles  apfl  l0vc^  that  triumph  over  heart!. 

And  a  litrle  further, 

^•^Xfti^it^kv  futXXvf  m^tftywt  ^vMuxif. 

No  6«!jt!i  I  knoiv,  avcrfe  to  war's  alarmi ^  ^ 
Tdalian  Venu«  ha«  no  need  of  arms :  > 

The  fair  are  irrcfiftible  in  chartns.  3 

Nonnns  introduces  Venot  fpeaklng  after  tbe 
fame  manner : 

tfx*^  tfuf  mX^  MXX«f ,  i/eCT  (i^«f  ijrXi  ro  /M(f% 

KeGfllefft  beauty  for  a  fword  I  wear. 

And  chartnf  inore  piercing  than  the  poiQted  fpear. 

TTie  Romas  were  fo  folly  convinced  of  the  |»ow«r 
of  beauty,  that  the  wordy#rii/.  ftrong  pr  Tali^t, 
fignifics  likcwife  fair  or  handfome;  as  appears  by 

two  paffages  in  Vlautus. Bacchid.  AA  a.  Sc. 

%.  t|^.  *«  hed  Barchis  etiam  tibi  fortls  vifa  eft  ? 
Et  Miles  Olor.  Adt  4.  9c  3. 13.  Ecquid  fortis 
Yifaett? 

ODE  III. 

Thrt,  »^  Longeri«rre  rbfcrvcs,  is  one  of  the 
^cOi  b^auiilul  o{  Aflacreoo's  odci.    Nothing  fan 


Behind,  and  Teeming  to  urge  on  the  Bear, 
Ardophylaz,  on  earth  Bodtes  nam'd. 
Sheds  o'er  the  ardic  car  his  filver  light, 

Ver.  49»  The  ancients  placed  the  feat  of  lore 
in  the  liver,  as  might  be  proved  from  feTcrml  pa^ 
fage*. 

Cum  tibi  fervent  amor  et  libido, 
Qux  folet  matnes  furiare  eqvornni, 
iixviec  circa  jccur  ulcerofum. 

And  burning  love  and  lothfome  lufi. 

Such  as  the  madding  fillies  fires, 

Still  in  thy  canker*d  lirer  rage.  ^mmtmk^ 

Theocritus,  IdylL  ii.  ver.  id. 

— -5he  in  his  liver  fii'd  a  dart. 

And  in  the  thirteenth  IdyL  ver.  71.  fecaUng  ol 

Hercules,  he  fays, 

—  XMX%9't  yttf  trat  ^  ««^  c/Anrrif. 

For  in  his  liver  love  had  fix  d  a  wound. 

There  is  an  cpigmm  in  the  feventh  book  et  tfat 
Anthalogia,  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

B^tXXMff  mXX§  T$  /Mr  4w»  fuX%m  pJimCm, 

Ceale,  love,  to  wound  my  liver  and  my  heart : 
If  1  mud  fuiTer,  choofe  fome  other  paru 

ODE  IV. 

Ver.  %,  Madam  Dacier  obferrefl,  that  the  «»> 
cients,  by  way  of  indulgence,  nfed  to  rcpoii 
then^felves  on  large  heaps  of  fragrant  berba,  Ica^vcs^ 
and  flowera. 

Ver.  7.  Seneca,  in  hia  Hernilct  farena,  AA 
I.  Scene  i,  Ver.  177.  baa  tbe  iaoae  frnyi^ifnt. 

— Properat  cnrfu 
Vita  citato,  volucriqae  die 
Rou  prscipitif  vertitnr  aani. 


With  rapid  motion,  never  at  a  Iby, 
Life  fwiftly  pofts  along,  and,  day  by  day. 
The  year*«  great  viliceHdceflaoc  roUs  awaj* 

Ver.  X4-  A^itbologia,  Book  7. 
Ef  {Ajo^ri  r«  fv^c  rn  %sHr^$ht  tf  )•  A;^i^Jl 

Orwi  MM  ny^,  ra^i,  «twWi^ 
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HjVh^MhUt  liviogjet  tit  life  employ 
la  the  fofi  tranfporu  of  Idalian  joy  : 
For  when  we  die,  (aod  die  ala« !  we  muft) 
AH  that  remains  if  aflics,  bones,  or  duft. 

Kos  nbi  deddimos 
(^  pas  MaraiB  quo  Tullat  dives,  et  Ancns, 

PalTta  et  ombra  fumut.  Her* 

But  to  the  dreary  realms  below 
Vbo  fink,  raoft  no  return  for  ever  know  ! 

£nroll*d  among  the  mighty  dead, 
Oar  body  wiQ  be  daft,  our  foal  a  (hade. 

TTiere  are  two  epigrams  in  the  fccond  book  of 
ihc  Anthologia,  wery  fimilar  to  this  paflage  of 
Anacrcoii : 

Km  vifti  KMij  Tf^imr,  Ariffx^ttrti'  y  ym^  u  mni 

Kvf  a  fftst  wiarsf  ftMiv  r«  irXuf  srut  rufiM, 
Nac^  X  AsvmAmhv  murm  xmfrmnXuntrwm 

Drii^  and  rejoice,  for  let  us  wifely  think, 

My  iricod,  we  moft  not  always  laugh  and  drink  : 

Our  beads  we'll  crown  with  flow'rs  and  rich  per- 

famea 
Before  they're  vatnly  hmfh*d  on  our  tombs. 
Cases  and  anxieties  I  now  refign, 
Or  drowu  tbem  in  a  mighty  bowl  of  wine. 
Wbcn  dead,  Dcocalion  may,  if  he  thinks  good, 
DrcBch  Bty  cald  carcafe  in  a  wai*ry  flood. 

mA  «»  irv^  ^As$«(*  Hf  «fy«r  i  im^xvn' 

On  tbe  cold  tombs  no  fragrant  unguents  flied,  f 
lio  flow'ry  chapleu  nnavailing  fpread,  > 

Mar  kjadle  living  lamps  to  light  the  dead.         j 
Vaia  arc  theie  honours ;  rather  while  !  live, 
Ta  mc  tbe  Iweet,  the  rich  oblation  give. 

Of  thefe  cuiloms  cf  the  ancients  of  pouring 
fwcct  oiignenu  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  and 
cTDWBtng  them  with  flowers,  &c.  6ec  Potter's 
Acfiqaitict. 

Vcr.  M.  The  ancients  beUeved,  that  the  happy 
iomim  in  tbe  Elyfian  fields  enjoyed  thofe  pleafures 
wUdi  tbeymoft  delighted  in  when  living.   Thus 

Pan  pcdibus  pkudunt  choreas,  et  carmina  dicunt. 

Tk^U  raiie  tbe  (bog  divine,  and  thefe  advance 
Ib  awa£Br*d  fleps  to  £orm  the  Iblemn^daDce.  J^iH. 

Tib«nns,Book  I.  Eleg.  3. 
Bed  SIC,  ({ood  fscilis  tenero  fum  femper  am6rl| 

Ipik  Venus  campos  ducet  in  £lyiio8 ; 
Hac  cikorec,  cantos  vigent.  Ice. 

Tbco  love  my  ghoft  (for  love  I  (UU  obey*d) 
vyiU  gmcfttl  ulber  to  th*  Elyfian  fiudes 
Tb^tre  joy  and  cea(eleis  cevelry  prevail, 
Xlicre  iooibukg  amfic  floau  QO  cv'ry  gajp;     . 


There  painted  warblers  hop  from  fpray  to  fpray. 
And,  wildly-pleafing,  fwell  the  gcn*ral  lay  : 
There  ev*ry  hedge,  untaught,  with  caffia  blooms. 
And  fee nts  the  ambient  air  with  rich  perfumes  : 
There  ev*ry  mead  a  various  plenty  yields ; 
There  laviOi  Flora  paints  the  purple  fields  : 
With  ceafelefs  light  a  brighter  Phoebus  glows, 
No  ficknefs  tortures,  and  no  ocean  flows  : 
But  youths  aflbciate  with  the  gentle  fair, 
And  ftung  with  pleafure,  to  the  (hades  repair : 
With  them  love  wanders  wherefoe'er  they  ftray. 
Provokes  to  rapture,  and  inflames  the  play : 
But  chief  the  conftant  few,  by  death  betcay'd. 
Reign,  crown*d  with  myrtle,  monarchs  of  the  (hade. 

Graurger^ 

I  hope  the  reader  will  not  think  this  quotation 
tedious,  as  the  pa(fage  h  admirably  tranflated,  and 
contains  a  beautiful  defchption  of  Elyfium. 

ODE  V. 

The  Grecians  efteemed  the  rofe  more  than  any 
other  flower,  and  admitted  it  to  all  their  entet- 
tainmcntt,  of  which  there  needs  no  other  proof 
than  this  ode  of  Anacreon,  and  likewife  the  fifty- 
third,  where  he  praifes  this  beautiful  flower  with 
the  gteated  addrcfs  and  delicacy.  The  Romans 
equally  valued  ic     Horace  fays, 

Hunc  Vina  et  unguenta,  et  nimium  breves 
Flores  amena  f erra  jube  rofae.    f 

Here  wine,  and  oil,  and  rofes  bring. 
Too  (horc-liv*d  daughters  of  the  fpring. 

His  complaint  of  the  (hortnefs  of  the  rofe*s  dn. 
ration  is  an  artful  and  delicate  manner  of  praifing 
that  flower. 

Vcr.  5.  The  ancients  ufed  wreaths  of  flower*, 
aod  perfumes  at  their  entertainments,  not  only  for 
pleafure,  but  becaufe  they  imagined  that  odours 
prevented  the  wine  from  intoxicating  them. 

GDI  VI. 

This  ode,  in  the  original  bears  the  fame  title 
as  the  former,  "Bat  ^n^  On  the  Rofe,  But,  as  it 
is  univerlally  agreed,  to  be  a  mifUke  of  the  copy- 
ids,  the  editors  of  Anacreon  have  given  it  various 
appellations.  Barnes  calls  it  K*^«f,  which  he 
tranflates  Fefivium  amatoria^Thc  Feflivfal  of  Love. 
Dr.  Trapp  intitles  it  lufitftif.  CottvivluM^  The 
Banquet.  Madam  Dacier  would  have  it  called 
The  Mafquerade  ;  but  1  agree  with  Longepierre, 
who  thinks  it  ought  to  be  ilyled  The  Patty  of 
Pleafure. 

Ver.  4.  The  Ihyrfus  was  a  fpear  enriched  with 
wreaths  of  ivy,  and  fometimes  of  i(ine-le»ves :  It 
was  ufed  as  a  weapon  by  thofe  who  attended  the 
revels  of  Bacchus. 

Ver.  10.  Mr.  Longepierre  quotes  a  moft  beauf 
tiful  epigram  from  the  feventh  book  of  the  An- 
thologia,  near  the  end,  fimilar  to  this  paflage ; 
which,  I  think,  cannot  haTe  juikice  done  it  in  ta 
Englifli  traoflatioo  i 

Milij 
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Phyllis  the  gay,  in  robe  of  beauty  dreft, 
Late  on  my  lipi  a  humid  kifs  imprcft ; 
The  kifs  was  netf^ar  which  the  fair  beftowM, 
For  in  her  am*rou8  breath  a  gale  of  ne^ar  flow*d. 
"What  love,  ye  gods!  what  raptures  in  her  kifs ! 
My  foul  was  drunk  with  edUfy  of  blifs. 

Ver.  I  a.   Ti(»)^sm  Xtytiav  tfi^t  "  pouring  a 
"  ii^uid  found."     The  cxprcffion  is  very  delicate. 
Horace  hat  fomething  like  it,  Ode  24-  B.  i. 
Cui  liquidam  pater  ▼ocem  cum  dthara  dedit. 
Who  (bar'ft  from  Jove  the  melting  voice  and  lyre* 

Ver.  14.  The  ancient  poets  always  reprefented 
Bacchus  young  and  beautiful.  So  Ovid,  Metam. 
book  4.  ver.  17. 

— Tibi  cnim  incnmfumpta  juvcntas, 
Tu  puer  xternas,  tu  formofiflimus  alto 
Confpiceris  coelo  :  tibi,  cum  fine  comibus  adflas, 
Virgincum  caput  eft 

To  thee  eternity  of  youth  is  giv*n ; 
Unrivaird  in  thy  bloom  thou  (hin*ft  in  heay*n  ; 
Conceal  thy  horns,  and  evVy  charming  grace 
Of  virgin  beauty  brightens  in  thy  face. 

ODE  vir. 

Ver.  a.  Madam  Dacier  and  Barnes  thought, 
imMnttm  might  fignify  the  colour  of  the  wand  or 
rod ;  but  as  the  hyacinth  is  no  where  defcribed  to 
be  of  any  colour,  the  interpretation  will  not  hold 
good.  'I'he  thought  is  poetical,  and  worthy  of 
Anacreon,  to  fuppofe  Cupid's  wand  adorned  with 
little  wreaths  of  that  delicate  flower  tied  round  it : 
Or  perhaps,  by  vatufinn  ^Oti,  the  poet  meant  only 
a  finglr  hyacinth  ;  fur  ^aChn  may  fignify  the  ftalk 
or  ftem  of  a  flower  t  and  then  the  moral  of  thin 
charming  ode  will  latently  inculcate  the  irrefift- 
ible  force  of  loire,  in  whofe  hands  a  flower  is  as 
powerful  as  his  bow  and  ^rows  that  arc  tipt  with 
fire. 

A  late  right  reverend  author,  much  admired 
for  the  elegance  of  his  writings,  lecms  to  have 
had  an  eye  to  this  ode  when  he  compofed  the  fol- 
lowing  linea  on  a  fan  : 

Flavia  the  lead  and  flighted  toy 

Can  with  reliftler^  art  employ  : 

This  fan,  in  meaner  hands,  would  j>rove 

An  engine  of  fmall  force  in  love ; 

Tet  (he,  with  graceful  air  and  mien, 

Not  to  beti'Ui  or  fafely  feen, 

DireAs  its  wanfon  moti'tnt  fo, 

That  .t  >•  ounds  mo*    than  Capid*»  bow ; 

Gives  cf>oiiK.«  U'  the  matchlcis  dame. 

To  evfry  other  breaf)  a  flame. 

Ver.  8.  His  being  ftung  by  a  fcrpcnt,  as  Ma. 
dam  Dacier  oblcrvcta  was  to  punilh  his  infenlibili. 


ty,  and  to  (how  that  love,  if  he  nould  fubmtt  tf 
his  dominion,  would  take  him  under  his  protec- 
tion. 

ODE  Vllf. 

Ver.  8.  Lyaus  was  a  name  given  to  Bacchu 
It  is  derived  from  the  word  Xpsi? ,  to  loofe  or  fr«, 
becaufe  wine  frees  the  mind  from  anxieties. 

Ver.  15.  Madam  Dacier  commends  the  de- 
licacy and  beauty  of  this  ode,  though  in  her 
tranflation  all  thefpirit  evaporates  s  The  twoUft 
linea 

Thu9  miierably  left  alooe,  1  wi(h*dto  fleepagib; 
(he  has  rendered  thus  :  •«  Etmnt  done  toot  triftcde 
**  me  voir  ainfi  demeure  feul»  je  ne  trouvai  point 
"  de  mcillejjre  confolation,  que  de  me  rcmcttre  a 
♦•  dormir."  There  arc  fomc  beautiful  Iinc»  in 
Ovid*s  Epiflle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon.  as  Mr.  Pope 
has  taught  her  to  fpcak,  which  will  ehiddate  tlM 
paflage  of  Anacreon. 

O  night  more  ^leafing  than  the  brigbteft  diy, 
When  fancy  gives  what  abience  takes  anay, 
And  dreft  in  all  its  viflonary  charms, 
Reft  ores  my  fair  defcrter  to  my  arms! 
But  When  with  day  the  fweet  delufioos  in 
And  all  things  wake  ta  life  and  joy,  but  I, 
As  if  once  more  forfaken,  1  complain, 
And  clofe  my  eyes,  to  dream  of  j*u  agaiii 

ODE  IX. 

Faber  fays  of  thii  ode,  that  it  does  not  (eem  tt 
be  the  work  of  one  man  only,  but  that  the  Oncet 
joined  in  concert  with  the  Mufes  to  finifr  thii 
beautiful  little  piece. 

To  underftaod  it  properly,  we  moft  remember, 
that  it  was  a  cuflom  among  the  ancient*,  when 
they  undertook  long  journeys,  and  were  defirow 
of  fending  back  any  news  with  uncommon  expe- 
dition, to  take  tame  pigeons  along  with  tbcnu 
When  they  thought  proper  to  write  to  then 
(fiends,  they  let  one  of  thefc  birds  loofe,  with  let- 
ters faftened  to  its  neck  :  The  bird,  once  releafnl, 
would  never  ceafe  its  flight  till  it  arrived  at  ii*Dcft 
and  young  ones.  The  fame  cuftom  (lill  obtam 
among  the  Turks,  and  in  feveral  eaftem  coaDtriei. 
Longepierre  has  a  quotation  from  JEliao.  book  6. 
chap.  7.  which  proves  that  the  crow,  Ki^mi  wsi 
fometimes  employed  in  this  office.  I'he  viSiff 
may  be  thus  tranflated  :  <*  In  Egypt,  near  the  iskt 
••  Myrii,  the  narites  (how  the  monument  oi  • 
"  crow,  of  which  tkey  give  the  following  »c- 
"  count :  That  it  was  brought  up  by  one  of  thdf 
"  kings  called  Marrhes,  whofe  epiftle*  it  carried, 
•*  whercfoevtr  he  plcafcd,  wiih  greater  expei- 
**  tion  than  the  fwifteft  of  his  mrifengera.  Th*, 
«*  when  he  gave  his  orders,  it  immediately  uadcf 
♦*  flood  which  way  to  dire<a  ttt  flight,  throafb 
"  what  country  to  pafs.  and  where  to  (kcft.  Ta 
**  recomptnfc  thefc  fervias,  when  it  died,Mirrbti 
"  honoured  it  with  a  ntonwDcnc  aod  aft  cf*- 
••  taph." 
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7tf.  6.  *  The  Greeks  perfuined  their  birds,  as 
Ve  perfome  our  lap^ogt.'     Madam  Daeier, 
I        Ver.  14  Bstliyllut  tras  a  young  Samiart  of  gteat 
kavty,  and  adoiired  by  AnacreoD.    See  Ode  A9t)i. 
Bonoe  has  ukea  notice  of  this  paffion : 

Hon  sKter  Samao  dicinit  arfifle  Bathyllo 

ABKTDonta  Teium, 
Qai  ticHaepe  carra  teftudiDe  fleyit  amoreoi, 

Noo  eUboratum  ad  pedem.  £^od,  14. 

tell  VIS  the  late  Anacreoo  prov'4 

So  foodiy  he  Bathyllus  tov*d, 

AoaAom'd  his  complainu  to  fuic 

la  off  meafores  to  the  lute.  Duncomte. 

Thk  yoath  was  alfo  a  favourite  of  Polycrates, 
vho  ffcaed  a  flatue  to  him  that  reprefeoted  A- 
poBtf  playing  upon  the  lyre. 

Ver  J/,  16*  -The  poet  conld  not  pay  himfelf  a 
More  delicate  compliment,  than  by  faying  that  Ve. 
Ba%  the  mother  of  the  Graces,  was  glad  to  ^ur. 
dofir  a  little  hymn  of  his  compofing  at  the  price 
cf  one  of  her  favourite  doves  This  paflage  ib  a 
|roif,  that  Anacrton  wrote  hymns  jb  honour  ol 
the  gods  ;  which  are  all  loft,  except,  periiaps,  part 
iif  dte  jcth  and  5ad  odes  to  Bacchus,  the  58th  to 
Cipid,  the  6och  to  Diana,  and  the  64th  to  ApoHo. 
VSc  6ad  ode  is  alfo  an  hymeneal  hymn. 

Ver.  35.  The  dove  praifesthe  liberality  of  his 
mler  for  admitting  him  to  drink  of  the  fame  wine 
ailmilclf .  which  was  an  indulgence  the  ancients 
ana  allowed  to  any  but  their  favourites.  Thus 
I  Hcaer  introduces  Achilles  entertaining  A|ax,  U- 
I    i^fs,  and  Phcenis,  Iliad  9.  ver.  209. 

I    Vtfh  that  the  chiefs  beneath  his  roof  he  led, 
Aad  plac'd  in  feats  with  purple  carpets  fpread. 
Tlcn  thus — Patroclos,  crown  a  larger  bowl, 
Ifix  parer  wine,  and  open  every  foul. 
Of  aU  the  warriors  yonder  hoft  can  fend. 
Iky  friend  moft  honours  thcfe,  and  thcfc  thy  friend. 

ODE  X. 

The  commentators  obferve,  that  Anacreoo  makes 
this  yoinig  country  man  fpeak  in  the  Doric  dialeift, 
viiicfa  was  the  moft  ruftic,  to  ridicule  the  onpolite^ 
fids  of  a  perfon  who  could  be  fo  infenfible  of  the 
durma  oi  love,  as  to  wiih  to  part  with  his  images. 

Ver.  X  I.  In  the  Greek,  the  price  offered  is  a 
4achai,  an  Attic  coin,  value  about  feveope&ce 
lialfpcnny  EngHih. 

Vrr  x6.  £tfi>e8  obferves,  that  it  was  ufual  for 
the  ancient  heathens  to  treat  the  images  of  their 
{•dt  well  or  ill,  juft  as  they  fancied  they  had  been 
ded  by  them.  The  modem  Indians  chaftife  their 
i^ab  with  fcoarges,  whenever  any  calamity  befalls 
dttsu  There  is  a  paflage  in  the  feventh  Idylltom 
tf  Theocritos,  fimilar-to  this  of  our  poet,  where  a 
|erfoo,  afur  having  made  hia  fupplication  to  the 
|od  Pan,  picafantly  enough  threatens  him : 

fcxt^iwi  ztm^mff  JK.  r.  A* 


But  may'ft  thou,  if  thoB  dar^ft  my  boon  deny, 
Tom  by  fell  daws  on  beds  of  nettles  lie; 
All  the  cold  winter  freeze  beneath  the  pole. 
Where  Heber*8  waves  down  Edon's  mountains  roll; 
And  in  the  fcorthing  heats  of  fummer  glow. 
Where  under  Blemyan  rocks  Nile's  boi&ng  watext 
flow. 


ODS  XL 

That  natural  facility  of  thought,  and  thatf#eet 
flmplicity  of  expreffion,  which  are  fo  defervedly 
admired  in  the  writings  of  Anacreon,  abound  in 
the  original  of  this  beautiful  ode.  Horace  givea 
us  his  trueLcharader,  when  he  tells  jis  he  wrote, 
"  noo  elaboratum  ad  pedem,"  in  unlaboured  verfe; 
verfe  that  flows  with  fo  mach  eafe,  that  it  feems  to 
have  coft  him  no  care  or  trouble.  He  played  upon 
his  lyre,  and  the  numbers  came  ;  therefore  he  &yt 
of  him  ix\  another  place : 

Nee,  a  quid  olim  lofit  Aoacreon, 

Delevit  gtaa  ffcr,  Z.  4.  DA  9. 

and  blithe  Anacreon's  fpoctive  lay 
StlU  lives,  in  fpite  of  time's  deftra^ive  (way. 

J)MHg$mU» 

We  have  an  imitation  of  this  ode  in  an  epigram 
of  Palladas,  in  the  47th  chapter  of  the  ad  book  of 
the  AntholOgii. 

ti^aXiOf  fit  XvHktMi  •«'«riunr]v«'i,  Aiytf»]ff 
"But  TO  umT§'/\^f  i(kf  Xtr^atvov  iiXtxttif, 

AXX'  tytt  u  XwMtit  f«^  ^i^X*^*  "''^  ffuXmnmfi 
Ovs  mXi }fiv,  jSiarlf  a>^  riXM  t^efuus. 

Kfufi^fttmwwmf^fliiiit  it^mKtat* 

To  me  the  wanton  girls  infulrlnglky, 
*  Here  in  this  gUfs  thy  fading  bloom  forvey  :* 
Juft  on  the  verge  of  life,  *tis  equal  quite. 
Whether  my  locks  are  bbck,  or  filver  white  ; 
Rofes  around  my  fragrant  brows  1*11  twine. 
And  diflipate  anxieties  in  wine.    • 

Ver.  6.  The  hair  was  always  efleemed  by  the 
ancients  the  principal  ornament  of  beauty.  Apu- 
leius  has  this  remarkable  paflage  in  the  fecond 
book  of  his  Mileflacks :  **  Even  Venus  bcHelf,  if 
**  flie  was  dcftitttte  of  hair,  though  furrounded  by 
'*  the  Graces  and  Loves,  would  not  have  charnu  to 
^  pleafe  her  own  hufl>and  Vulcan.**  Longepierre 
quotes  a  paflage  from  Petmnius,  where  Eomolput 
calls  the  hair  die  chief  grace  of  beauty  i 

Qno^  fummum  formx  decus^cecidere  capilli, 
Vemantefque  comas  trifiis  abtfgit  hyems. 

Nunc  umbrft  nudata  fofi  jam  tempora  moeruoty 
Areaque  attritis  nidet  adufla  pilis. 

O  fallax  natura  deflm  !  qus  prima  dedifti 
^ratt  noftrx  gaudia,  prima  rapis* 

Infelix  modo  crmibus  nitebas 

Phcebo  pulchrior,  &  forore  Phabi : 

At  nunc  Isvior  acre,  vel  rotundo 

Horti  tubere,  quod  creavft  unda^ 

Ridentes  fugis  &  times  pueUas, 
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Ut  mortem  citlns  venire  credaa» 

Sciio  jam  capitis  perifle  ptrtetu. 
FalTn  is  thy  hair,  for  woeful  rioter  hoar 
Ha«  ftoKo  thy  bloom,  and  beauty  t%  no  m^tre; 
Thy  templet  mourn  their  Ibady  honours  (born, 
FiirchM  lite  the  fallow,  deftitute  of  com. 
KiIbciou%  frodf !  ti'hufe  bleflings  can  betray; 
What  firft  ye  grive  ui,  firil  ye  take  away. 
Tkou,  late  exulting  in  thy  golden  hair, 
A»  bright  as  Phflebus,.or  as  Cynthia  fair, 
Mow  Tiew'ft,  alas !  thy  forehead  fmooth  and  plain 
A»%he  round  fungus,  daughter  of  the  rain; 
teMoth  as  the  foHace  of  well-poIiAi*d  brafs, 
Avdily^  with  fear  each  laighter-l(»Ying  lafs. 
Dcstk  liaftes  amain  ;  thy  wretched  htc  deplore ; 
MTo  ia  thy  hair,  and  beauty  it  no  more. 

ODE  X(T. 

Ver.  6.  The  poet  very  judicioufly  endearourt 
«»Uirify  the  fwallow  with  the  mention  of  Terens, 
whofe  ptJace,  as  the  ancients  have  remarked,  iraa 
€a«efally  avoided  by  thofe  birds.  Pliny  fays,  **  Arz 
^  Regnm  Thracis,  a  Terei  nefafto  crimine  invifa 
*"  HiJnmdinibns.**^  See  atfo  Solinus.  From  this 
faflage  of  Anacretm  it  (hould  feem,  that  Phik>- 
»ela  wms  changed  into  a  fwallow,  and  not  Progne, 
as  Ovid  and  odiers  have  aflcrted. 

Ver.  I  a  Madam  Dacier  iays,  that  this  paf- 
figc,  and  another  in  the  eight  ode— « 

Intent  on  lore,  I  ftrive  to  greet 
The  gamefome  girls  with  ki/Tes  fweet, 
Andt  as  on  plcafure*s  brink  I  feem. 
Wake,  and,  behold !  'tis  all  a  dream* 
widonbcedly  fnroipicd  Horace  with  that  beantilnl 
fcntinent  in  the  firil  ode  of  the  fourth  book : 

Nodumit  te  ego  Ibmntis 
Jam  captimi  teneo ;  jam  vohicrem  feqoor 

Te  per  gramina  Martii 
Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure  volobUes. 

Which  Mr.  Pope  has  admirably  imitated : 

Thee  drefs*d  in  fancy's  airy  beam, 
Abfcnt  I  folbw  through  th*  citended  dream ; 

How,  now  I  feize,  I  clafp  thy  charms. 
And  now  you  burd  (ah  cruel !)  from  my  arms; 

And  fwiftly  (hoot  along  the  Mall, 
Or  foftly  glide  by  the  Canal, 

Now  (horn  by  Cynthia's  diver  ray. 
And  now  on  rolling  waters  fnatch*d  away. 

Argentarios  imitates  this  pafla^e  in  an  epigram, 
in  the  firil  book  of  the  Anthologia,  which  begins, 

0(91,  Ti  ftu   ^ikuf  V  irysp  m^n^rmwuf  i  iiv  in 

Invidious  fvraflow,  with  thy  horrid  fcream 
Why  haft  thoo  wakM  me  from  fo  fweet  adream? 
Stunn*d  by  thy  noifc  fair  Pyrrha,  like  the  wind, 
klcw  froa  my  vmti  ja£t  yielding  to  be  fund. 


Agathias  has  alfo  imitated  it  in  an  eptgnm,  m 
thc|feventh  book  of  the  Anthologia. 

Tlmvm*  sysf  ms  »»»!«  jeivv^s^Mu'  ivn  )*  tin^Jn 
O^^sfy  %Xtftvnu  ftitc^  y^<^ssstpsg. 

Q  p$§n^m  Trrnvrmrh  XmXnr^tiff*  w  y*^  fVy* 

T«f  ^<X«^^iiisf  yXmrrnf  m^t$^intf^9» 
AAA  IruAsf  xXttfiit  xmr  v^ur*  f^  ytuiT% 

Btusv  »NS  ximw^tfio*  trm^  i%  rti  n^u  •'H^«f 

'0(  fu  Teitt9$Hiif  ««;^my  m^fiJ^Xu* 
All  night  1  figh  with  cares  of  love  oppreft» 
And  when  the  mora  indulges  balmy  reft, 
Thefe  twitt*ring  birds  their  noify  mattina  keepi 
Recall  my  forrows,  and  prevent  my  fiecp; 
Ceaie  cpvtoiis  birds,  four  plaintive  talcs  to  tell, 
I  ravifli*d  not  the  tongue  of  PhilomeL 
In  deieru  wild,  or  on  fbn»e  mountain's  brow,  ") 
Pay  all  the  tributary^  grief  yon  owe  C 

To  Itys,in  an  elegy  of  woe.  3 

Me  leave  to  itep :  in  vifionary  charms. 
Some  dream  periiaps  may  bring  Rodantfat  tn  my 


ODl  XIII. 

Ver.  »  A  young  Phrygian  ofgrrat  bewty.be. 
loved  by  Cybele  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  made 
him  her  prieft,  on  condition  that  he  ihovld  Uve 
chaftc  :  but  he  broke  his  vow,  and  as  a  punifti* 
ment,  (he  aflided  him  with  madnefs,  in  the  tranf. 
ports  of  which  he  deprivnd  himfelf  of  the  dttsnc- 
tion  of  kis  fex,  and  would  have  killed  himfelf,  had 
not  Cybele,  moved  with  compaffion,  transformed 
him  into  a  pine-tree. 

Ver.  5.  Claros  was  a  city  of  Ionia  oemr  Colo- 
phon, rendered  famous  for  a  fountain  cooitfcratcd 
to  Apollo,  who  from  thence  was  called  CUrioa. 
Tacitus  gives  an  account  of  it  in  the  fccoxKl  book 
of  his  Annalsfwhere,  fpeaking  of  Germaiucitt,  be 
fays,  "  Apellitqoe  Colophona,  ot  Clarii  ApolUsiia 
"  oraculo  utcretur.  Non  femina  illic,  nt  arad 
"  Delphos;  fed  certis  I  familiis,  3(,  ferme  Miletn 
**  accerfitus  (acerdos,  numerum  aodo  confakaa* 
**  dum  &  nomina  audit:  turn  in  fpecum  degrcfToa. 
*•  haufii  fontis  arcani  aqut,  ignams  plerumquc  C 
"  terarum  &carminum,edit  refponfa  Terfibos  ccm- 

"  pofitis  fuper  rebus  quas  quis  mentc  conceptt. 

He  landed  at  Cok)phon,  to  confute  the  oracle  of 
Apolk)  at  Claroa.  The  perfon  that  dclivera  thm 
oracles  there,  is  not  a  woman,  as  at  Delphoa,  hot  a 
man  feleded  eut  of  certain  families,  and  freoocns. 
ly  from  Miletus.  This  prieft  only  inqoirea  the 
nrnnber  and  names  of  thofe  that  confuh  the  deirv 
After  that,  having  entered  his  grotto,  and  drank  c^ 
the  myfterious  water,  he  anfwers  the  qacftko  oT 
his  inquird^  in  verfe,  thovgfa  he  h  generally  iilU 
terate,  and  unacquainted  with  the  mufes. 

Ver.  6.  The  Greek  u'Ufmptftt,  laurel- wear sai^ 
Phcebus{  becaufe  when  Daphne  efcaped  his  poj^ 
fuit  by  being  changed  into  a  laurel,  he  coofccrttcrf 
that  tree  to  himfcU    Qvid  liH^^rf^ 
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MOTfi^S  ON 

Cu  Dtn,  At  qnoDtam  conjax  mea  n^n  potes  eflie, 
Artor  eria  tertc,  dixit,  mea ;  fempcr  habebuDt 
l^coma,  tt  citharae,  te  noftrz,  L.aore,  pharecrs. 
I    To  whom  the  G«d — **  Becanre  thou  canft  not  be 
■  My  niiftrefa,  I  efpoufe  thee  for  my  tree  j 
*  Be  dwv  the  prise  of  honour  and  renown, 
«  Tke  dcatMrff  poet  and  the  poem  crown." 

DryJm, 

ODE  XIV. 

Tie  UbjeA  of  thia  ode  it  to  (how  the  irrefiftl- 
I  Ue  oatan  of  love.  In  this  littJe  piece,  Anacreon 
difeDfcn  a  wonderful  delicacy  of  invention  :  No- 
diag  an  be  imagined  more  entertaining  than 
ihif  combat,  the  prrparatinn  for  it,  the  iflue  of  it, 
aad  that  natural  and  admirable  reflexion  with 
wliidi  k  coDchades. 

Vcr.  13.  Anacreon  arms  himfelf  with  a  fpear 
ad  fliicld,  to  contend  with  love.  In  an  ancient 
t^gnm  of  the  Aathologia,  book  7.  we  have  an 
jecovot  of  a  combatant,  who  put  on  the  breafU 
place  oi  reafon,  to  withftand  the  attacks  of  this 
■s^perosa  enemy. 

fii-A«»]pc4«  *^*€  i^mtu  9*1^  fi^»Mr«  >syir^eaf, 
0Mra$  y  mlUL'ntTm  rvnXtvnfuu'  nr  h  /3sifl«ir 

Wi  love  1  war,  and  reafon  it  my  {kie1d» 
Ihr every  inatch*d  thus  equally^  will  yield : 
I  iKdiiis  loina  hia  aid,  too  great  the  odds ; 
iK  Bortal  cannot  combat  two  fuch  gods. 

Ter.  19,  %o. 
The  avthor  of  an  epigram,  in  the  fcTenth  book  of 
Ae  Aothologia,  complains,  in  like  manner,  that 
lofc  had    exhaufted  hia  quiver  by  Ihooting  at 

Uwmn  TBC  wrrfjU*  IIs^  fitXog'  la^MifP  y«^ 

Jb  Baore  let  Cupid's  fliafrs  the  world  appali 
far  Jo  my  bofom  he  has  lodged  them  alL 

Ver.  %g.  Thia  thought  is  very  beautiful  and  in- 
■Bsooa.  It  ia  taken  from  an  ancient  piece  of  gaU 
btry ,  which  ought  not  to  be  pafled  over  in  fi. 
hoce.  The  heroes  of  antiquity,  when  in  any 
'^cmte    engagement   they   foaod   their   daru 

&  their  ftrength  exhaufted,  and  faw  no  pro. 
of  forviving  long,  would  coUeA  all  dkeir 
kn»  and  ftrength,  and  rufli  headlong  with 
wiiiitg  impetnofity  npon  their  enemies,  that 
caen  in  death  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  thas 
•sientlf  agitated,  might  bear  down  their  ad- 
w^Wica.  Ezamplea  of  this  kind  of  heroifm  are 
frrfniH  ia  Lmcul  Book  3d,  fpeaking  of  a  brave 


-Turn  vninere  multo 
_  limam  lapfoa  collegit  m  artva 

Mn^jvafqae  conrendit  toto,  quicunque  manebac, 
i^gaiiie,  et  boftilem,  defeflis  robore  membria, 
^itiit  UU  aafitwoa  pondcre  puppin. 


TH«  ODES.,  itf 

And,  book  6.  ver.  104.  fpeakiog  of  Sc«va : 

tot  munera  belli 

Solus  obit,  denramque  ferens  in  pedore  fylvam 
Jam  gradibus  feffis,  in  quem  cadat,  elegit  hoftem* 
Encumber'd  ifre  with  many  a  painful  wound. 
Tardy  and  ftiffhe  treads  the  hoftile  round; 
Gloomy  and  fierce  his  eyes  tke  crowd  furvey, 
Mark  where  to  Bx^  and  flngle  one  the  prey. 

ODE  XV. 

^  Vcr.  I.  Oyges  was  the  favourite  of  Candanlet» 
king  of  I^ydia,  whofe  queen  was  remarkably  beau- 
tiful, and  paflionately  admired  by  her  hufband*^ 
In  his  vanity,  he  extolled  her  charms  above  mea- 
fure  to  Gyges,  and,  to  convince  him  of  her  beau- 
ty,  determined  to  Ihow  her  to  him  naked ;  which 
he  effeded,  but  not  without  the  queen's  difcover- 
ing  that  affront;  who  next  morning  fent  private* 
ly  for  Gy^es,  and  refolutely  told  him,  he  mnft 
either  fuifer  immediate  death  for  what  he  had 
done,  or  difpatch  Caodaules,  and  uke  her  and 
the  kingdom  of  Lydia  for  hia  recompenfe.  The 
choice,  waii  difficult,  as  he  greatly  valued  his  maf- 
ter:  However,  the  love  «f  life  prevailed— he 
ftahheJ  Candaules,  married  the  queen,  and  took 
poCTiflion  of  the  kingdom. 

Ver.  S.  There  is  an  epigram  in  the  fecond  book 
nf  the  Anthologia,  that  has  the  fame  turn  : 

ITof,  Ml  ftf^^««W    Tl  y«g  MV^l$9  n  Tl  TS>  ^UAUF, 

OvJm;  ytmrxH*  fin  r^iZh  f*n  x^rm*    ' 
'Q$  ^vf«fM  x^^^^^h  furiiH,  f  «yf,  dnir«  ;u-' 

Ts  ^i|*  v¥  pi  fjjif  nhf  i9itt(  ^xtxiH* 
n*5  •  /34«(  Tsis^^i  ^sff^f  ^susf  «f  «-^sA«Cif  rtu 

Ad  }f  b»mi  fTf^  v»nth  <rv  i*  uitv  txH§» 
Ceafe  from  thy  cares  and  toils,  be  fweetly  gay. 
And  drink— co-morrow  b  a  diftant  day : 
Improve  on  time;  to  blifs  each  moment  give; 
Not  to  enjoy  this  life,  is  not  to  Uve  ; 
Our  goods  are  now  our  own,  but  when  we  die"] 
They  come  to  others,  whilft  in  dud  we  lie. 
And  then,  alas !  have  nothing  to  enjoy. 

Horace  expreifea  himfelf  in  the  fame  mannar. 
Book  X.  Ode  9. 

Quid  fit  futurum  eras  fuge  qu«rere :  et 
Quem  fors  dierum  cumque  dabit,  lucra 
Appone :  see  dulces  amorea 
Speme  puer,  neque  tu  choreaa; 
Dum  virenti  canities  abeft 
Morofa  ■ 
To-morrow  and  her  worka  defy; 

Lay  hold  upon  the  profent  hour. 
And  fhatch  th?  pleafures  pafCng  by, 

To  put  them  out  of  fortune's  pow'r 
Nor  love,  nor  love's  delights,  difdain, 
Whatc'cr  thou  ^ett'ft  to-day  is  gain.  Dryiku^  - 

ODE  XVI. 
Ver.  z.   Anacreon  alluffes  to  the  famous  war 
of  the  fevco  captaiaa  againft  Jhebca^  o^cal|aae4 


•} 
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by  Eteodes,  the  foo  of  (Ediput  and  Jocafta,  re- 
fiifing  hit  brother  Polynices  his  (hare  in  the  go- 
Tcrnmenc,  though  they  had  prcvioufly  agreed, 
after  their  father*!  death,  to  rule  alternately  year 
by  year.  .£fchylut  wrote  a  tragedy  on  this  fub- 
jea. 

Vcr.  3.  Ovid  bat  imitated  this  p^ftagei— Amor. 
I^  ft.  Eleg.  18. 
Vincor,  et  ingenium  fumptit  rerocatur  ab  armit, 

Refqae  domi  gcftat,  et  mea  bella  cano. 
1*m  conquerM,  and  renounce  the  gloriout  ftraio 
Of  arms  and  war,  to  (ing  of  love  aga^n  : 
tdj  themes  are  adt  which  I  myfeli  have  done. 
And  my  mufe  fingt  00  battles  but  my  own. 

Ver.  9.  NooBQt  call*  the  eye»  the  mrchert  of 
love,  tuumrmfn  tfttrmw  I  and  there  m  fomcthing 
fimilar  Co  this  in  an  epigram  of  the  Antho|ogia, 
book  7«— which,  (peaking  of  love,  (ayt, 

Ov  fu  AtAi|tf«f , 

lofidioot  archer,  net  ttnCeen  yoo  lie, 
Tbovgh  amboih'd  dofie  in  Zeaephelaa't  eye. 

ODE  xvn. 

ThU  elegant  ode  it  quoted  by  Celliut,  who  fayt 
It  wu  fung  and  played  upon  inftrumcnu  at  an  en- 
tertainment  where  he  was  prefcnt. 

Ver.  9.  The  poet  alludes  to  the  conftellationi, 
which  Vulcan  defcribed  on  the  ihield  of  Achillei. 
See  Homer't  Hsad,  book  i8- 
There  (hone  the  imagie  of  the  mafter-mind  : 
There  earth,  there  heav  n,  there  ocean,  he  de- 

fign'd ; 
Th*  nnweary'd  fun,  the  moon  completely  round, 
The    ftarry    lighu   that  heaven's  high  convex 

crownM, 
The  Pletada,  Hyvds,  with  the  Northern  Team, 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam, 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  iky. 
The  Bear  revolving  points  his  golden  eye. 
Still  (hinet  exalted  on  th*  ethereal  pUin, 
Vo€  bathes  his  blading  forehead  in  the  main. 

Ver.  la  Anacreon  calls  Orion,  r^ymf,  odions, 
becaofe  he  is  the  forerunner  of  tempells.,  and 
therefore  dreadful  to  mariners.  Horace  calls  him 
im/e/lut,  Epode  15. 

Dum  pecori  lupus,  et  nautis  tnfeftut  Orion. 
As  long  as  vrolves  purfue  the  fearful  (hcep, 
And  ftem  Orion  rages  o'er  the  deep. 

ODE  xvin. 

Vcr.  19.  It  is  not  without  reafon  that  Ana> 
creon,  after  having  mentioned  Venus,  introduces 
love  among  the  graces;  being  fcnfiblr,  that, 
though  beauty  alone  might  pleafe,  yet,  without 
the  aid  "f  other  charms,  it  could  not  long  capti- 
irate  the  heart. 


Beauty  without  the  graces  may  impart 
Charms  that  will  pleafe,  not  captivate  the  hart| 
As  fplendid  baits  without  the  bearded  book 
Invite,  not  catch,  the  tenants  of  the  brook. 

Ver.  23.  The  poet  dellres  that  ApoUoBiTiM 
be  defcribed  upon  his  bowl,  becauie  he  «it  (i 
unfortunate  as  to  kill  his  favourite  HyaciDSbai,M 
he  was  playing  with  him  at  quoits. 

ODE  XI3L 
Ver.  5.  Tht  original  Is,  Utm^XmMflSn^ 

*  The  fea  drinks  up  the  air/  All  the  conwa 
tatort  are  filent  here,  except  Dr.  Trapp,  vl^ 
owns  he  did  not  underftaod  the  expreftot 
Might  I  venture  to  make  an  eafy  slteratioo  < 
the  text,    I   would   read,    rimi  $«X«rr'  sm»^ 

*  The  fea  drinks  up  the  river*.'  Stc  Ode  v, 
Aic  V  i^tm  fk  «Mcv(«^,  *  Through  rapid  riven,'  c 

*  torrentH.*  It  is  likewife  Ufcd  in  the  Cunc  (cai 
by  the  be  ft  authors.  Mofchus,  Wylliom  l  3I 
See  alfo  Hoelzinus  on  Apollonius  Rh^disK  B»^ 
I.  f .  This  ctnendatioD  makes  the  feole  foU  i* 
complete. 

Ver.  10.  The  moon  is  faid  to  drtnk  sp  * 
fun,  becaufe  ihe  borrows  her  light  froa  ite  is 
minary. 

ODE  XX. 

Ver.  4.  Niobe  was  the  daughter  «CT«itt^ 
king  of  Phrygia,  and  wife  of  Amphi«i^^ 
Thebei,  by  whom,  according  to  Homer,  brne 
fix  fons  and  fix  daughters,  (he  became  ia  pr<*^ ' 
her  offspring  and  high  hirth,  that  ihe  hsd  the  ^ 
nity  to  prefer  herself  tp  Latona,  the  motl'tf 
Apollo  and  Diana,  who,  to  revenge  the  sffn 
offered  to  their  parent,  in  one  day  flew  ^^ 
children ;   upon  which   Niobe  vras  ftnck  ^ 
with  grief,  and  remained  ilnpid.    For  that  r 
fon,  the  poets  have  feigned  her  to  be  ttnx^' 
a  (lone.     The  fiory  is  told  by  Ovid  in  t^ ^l 
book  of  tht  Metamorphofes ;  but  pcrhspi  ^ 
by  Pope,  in  his  trauflation  of  the  iwenfy-f'< 
book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Achilles  is  imro6 
thus  fpeaking  to  Priam : 
Nor  thou,  O  father !  thus  confbmM  vrith  f«< 
I'he  common  cares  that  oouridi  life  forego. 
Not  thus  did  Niobe,  of  form  divine, 
A  parent  once  whofe  forrovrs  cquaQ'd  thifiti 
Six  youthful  fons,  as  maoy  blooming  maids 
In  one  fad  day  beheld  the  Stygian  (hades; 
Thefe  by  Apollo's  filver  bow  were  flaio. 
Thofe  Cynthia*s  arrows  ftretchM  upon  the  pi 
60  was  her  pride  chalUs'd  by  vrrath  <fivtoc. 
Who  matchM  her  own  with  bright  Latoas*i  > 
But  two  the  goddefs,  twelve  the  queen  esf^ 
Thofe  boadeil  twelve  the  avenging  twoddli^ 
Stcep'd  in  their  blood,  aod  in  the  dnft  ooilpf 
Nine  days  negleAcd  lay  expos'd  the  dead; 
None  by  to  weep  them,  to  inbvme  tbcm  v^ 
(For  Jove  had  tum*d  the  aatimi  aH  toAoer) 
The  gods  themielves,  at  length  rekoting,  g*^ 
Th'  unhappy  race  the  honoiira  o£  a  grave. 
Herfelf  a  rock  (for  fuch  was  heaven's  high  v 
Through  dcfcrts  wild  now  pours  a  wecpisg  1 
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mere,  ftmiid  the  bed  whence  Achelous  fpriogs, 
TIk  watery  fairies  dance  in  mazy  rings, 
Tkre  high  on  Sipyins's  (haggy  brow  "} 

Ae  ftandt,  her  own  fad  monument  of  woe ;       > 
Ybc  Fock  for  ever  lafti,  the  tears  for  ever  flow.  3 

Tope. 

Tbere  are  two  (hort  epigrams  in  the  Antholo> 
fia,  which  ycrhaya  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  fee 
is  Eogiift. 

)>  maffi  WTH  UMnpf  ars  tx**  rmprnt, 
Mix'  mmng  aji»  n»^  it'  »m  rmfif^ 

Thii  wecpcDg  tomb  within  no  corfe  cqntains ; 
HibweepiDgcorfe  without  a  tomb  remains : 
Vor,  by  a  ftrmnge  irrevocable  doom, 
Tim  image  is  the  carcafe  and  the  tomb. 

Mm  ^m  /M  5s«t  rte^y  \J9t  tit  )t  xAm 
2mm  n^c^in^Ulf  tft^mXa  tifya€*l§, 

looce  was  Niobe,  and  fillM  a  throne, 
TTB  6te  fevere  transform'd  me  into  ftone ! 
Bebeld  the  change  which  numic  art  can  give ! 
:  Prsxiteles  has  made  me  live. 


I  caaaot  conclude  my  notes  on  this  ode  with. 
«t  6rft  obferviog,  that  this  gallant  original  has 
lecB  copied  by  C^eral  matters.  I  ihall  produce 
iKcxMnplc,  becaufe  it  is  the  (horteft,  which  is 
to^igram  of  DionyGus  the  fopbift. 

W 
% 

A 
MA 


#»  2i  7<  rii;^«#ci  «Mf*  Mtymff 
,  JMu  f*i  tnufttt  KttCiui, 
m(f  v^v,  4^  fiA  X%f9n 

Ivilk  myfclf  a  gentle  breeze  to  blow. 
O'er  jtmr  fair  bofom  unconfipM  Fd  flow, 
Mati  wanton  on  thofe  little  hills  of  fnow. 
Ivifc  myfelf  a  rofc  in  purple  dreft, 
Unt  jcm  might  place  me  on  your  fnowy  breaft. 
f  «ifr  myfelf  a  lily,  lovely  fair, 
Thtt  1  might  kiis  your  flLin,  and  g^er  whitesefs 
tbcre. 


} 


▼er. 


ODE  XXT. 

a.  The  Greek  is,'  wmt  aftvrt.  Amyftis* 
Dacier  obferves,  was  a  manner  of 

_  among  the  Thradans,  fo  called  from 
iketr  liiranowing  down  a  certain  quantity  of 
SfMV  wtthout  fetching  breath,  or  inutting  the 
■nnth      Horace  taket  notice  of  it  ia  fiM>k  z. 

"  Ncn  multi  Damalis  mer! 
"■  BaflTsm  Threici&  vincat  amyiUde.*' 
BiAs  fiiall  Damalis  o'ercome. 
And  dxain  Uie  goblet  at  a  draught. 

DtnuomU' 

Ver.  9.  The  refle^oo  the  poet  here  makes  is 
Cdceedifigly  natimil.  bcavttfol,  and  firoog;  •*  When 
"love  hat  QOf  got  pofleffion  of  the  heart,  all  ex- 
*fcnor  remedies  will  have  no  cfled  ;*'  s^ceablj 
ft  the  ca^duBoa  of  the  fourteenth  ode : 


All  defence  to  folly  tuftif,. 
VThen  within  the  battle  bum. 

ODE  xxn. 

This  ode  it  by  Anacreon  addrcfled  to  Bathyllus; 
but  the  tranflator  has,  with  more  decency  and  gal- 
lantry, applied  it  to  a  lady. 

Ver.  10.  The  original  is,  Utiyn  (cs»s«  vruiifSt  • 
FotmUtin  rcUimg  Ptrjuaftm^  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  delicate  or  poetical,  As  moft  of  the  coou 
mentators  have  obferved. 

Longepierre  quotes  a  beautiful  epigram  froa^ 
the  Aathologia,  book  I.  fimilar  to  this  ode; 
where  the  god  Pan  is  fuppofed  to  fpeak. 

E^;^io  JMEI  Mtr*  s^cf  jffiv  wi«vf,  k  «v  fi^XfCf 

Reft  here  beneath  my  fliady  pine  redin'd, 
Whofe  uU  top  fwectly  mumuiits  to  the  wind; 
Here  too  a  brook  mellifluous  flows  along, 
And  W009  me  with  its  ever  gurgling  foi^g  ; 
Here  on  my  folitary  pipe  I  play. 
Or  fweetljf  fleep  the  tranquil  hours  awif  . 

ODE  XXIIL 

One  cannot  but'  be  furprifed  at  the  wretched 
tafte  of  Faber,  who  has  rejeded  this  ode  as  fpuri- 
.ous,and  not  Anacreon's,  when  perhaps  it, is  not  in- 
ferior in  beauty  to  the  beft  of  them ;  as  Barnes  and 
Trapp  have  amply  proved  by  explaining  a  Oreek 
idiom,  with  which  it  is  fcarce  worth  while  to 
trouble  the  EngUfli  reader. 

Ver.  3, 4.  rhefe  wordsfeem  to  allude  to  an  anec- 
dote in  the  hiftory  of  Anacreon,  which  I  Ihall  ex- 
plain. StobjBus  tell  us,  that  Anacreon, having  re- 
ceived a  prefent  of  five  talents  of  gold  from  Poly, 
crates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  was  fo  cmbarraifed  with 
cares  and  folicltudes  about  his  treafure,  that  he 
could  not  fleepfor  two  nights  fncci'flivcly  :  Where- 
upon he  fent  back  the  prefeiu,  with,  this  apology 
to  hi«  patron,  *  That,  however  valuable  the  fum 
*  might  be,  at  was  not  a  fufficient  price  for  the 
'  trouble  and  anxiety  of  keeping  it.*' 

ODE  XXIV. 

Ver.  7,  Tibqlliis  fays,  ♦•  Ite  procal  dunun  cuns 
**  genus,  ite  labores.** 

Hence  all  ye  troubles,  vanifli  into  air; 
And  all  the  wrinkled  family  of  care. 

Macedonius  concludes  an  epigram  with  thii 
diflich,  Antholdgia,  book  I.  aq.. 

I  like  Anacreon*s  counfel  wond*rous  wf  1I« 
To  let  no  troidbies  in  my  bofom  dwell. 

Ver.  13, 14.  Jiilian,  in  an  epitaph  he  com£ofe4, 
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•n  Ataettoi^  tna&ei  him  repeat  the  Quae  leibn 
after  he  wat  dead. 

What  oft  alive  I  funy,  now  dead  I  erf 
Loud  from  the  comb,  **  Drink,  morulti  ere  yot 
•f  die" 


i  I 


jff»r.  JS.  2.  II. 


;  I.  iS. 


ODE  XXV. 

Ver.  I,  ». 
Diifipat  Evins  ciitas  edacet. 
Th'  enlivening  god  will  fordid  care  refine. 

neye  aliter 
Mordacet  diffugiunt  foliicitudinei. 
*Tii  wine,  wine  alont«  that  can  drown  ev*ry  care. 

ODE  XXVI. 

.  Thtf  ode,  as  Longcpierrc  oMcrres,  is  in  the  fame 
ftyle  as  the  two  preceding,  and  the  next  enfuing. 
There  is  a  fragment  of  Bacchylides  remaining, 
which  has  great  affinity  to  thefe  fonr,  but  chiefly 
to  this  very  ode. 

TXv^u  antLynn  nooftwk  wXmmt 

Ata/uywftiut  Aufttefm  }*>^> 

Htfitiru  fUftftwf,  , 
Avfof  ftif  i7«Xfaf» 

Xg«)r*r3i  «Xi^«f]i  TS 

Tlv^a^*^  It  KMT  myXfii*)d 
Vntf  mywn  ««■*  Atyv^ln 
Mtyifn  trX«7>»» 
*Xlf  Wtftflo$  iyMUfit  Kta^* 

When  the  rofy  bowl  we  drain, 
Oentle  love  begins  to  reign  : 
Hope,  to  human  hearts  benign. 
Mingles  in  the  friendly  wine. 
And  with  pleafiog  vifions  fair 
Sweetly  difiipatet  onr  care. 
Warm  with  wine  we  win  renown. 
Conquer  hofts,  or  ftorm  a  town, 
Reign  the  mighty  lords  of  all, 
And  in  fancy  rule  the  ball : 
Then  our  villas  charm  the  fight. 
All  with  gold  and  ivory  bright ; 
Ships  with  com  from  Egypt  comc» 
Bearing  foreign  treafnres  home : 
Thus  each  blUs  that  fills  the  foal, 
Luxuriant  riles  from  the  bowL 

Ver.  5,  6. 
Paftores  hcderi  cfefceoteoi  omite  poetam. 


FAWKKS'S   ANACRIOK. 

On  which  pafTage  Serviut  remarks,  that  poets  v  >  i 
crowned  with  ivy,  as  being  confecrated  to  Bac  i 
chut;  either  becaufe  they  are  cnthofiafts, like  the  \  i 
Bacchanal*,  or  becaufe  ivy,  being  an  evergreen)  3 1 
is  a  fym.boI  cf  that  eternity  which  they  acquiioby  :  i 
their  compoiitions.    Honce  faf  ■,  i  i 

Me  dodaram  heders  prsmia  frontinm 
t)is  mtfcent  fuperis. 

An  ivy  crown  ennobles  me« 
Whofe  darling;  joy  is  poetry. 

ode;  XXVIl. 
Ver.  5,  6.  In  the  forty-firft  ode,  Anacreen  caSi 
Bacchus,  m  ft^i^ft>iy  X*t^*»  ^^^  io'ventor  of  danOi  ^ ' 
ing.    SoTibulius, 

lUe  liquor  docoit  voces  infle&ere  cantn ;  - , 

Movie  et  ad  certos  nefcia  membra  modes. 

L.  I.  %  V  = 

This  as  fwains  quaflTd,  fpontaneous  nnrabers  GaiD%., ; 
They  praisM  t^ie  feftal  caik,  and  hymn*d  thy  osoie^^  \ 
All  ecilafy  !  to  certain  time  they  bound,  "^  \ 

And  beat  in  mcafur'd  awkwardnefs  the  groood.  J* 

ODE  XXVIII.  Ij 

Ver.  la  Neither  the 'Greeks -oor  Romaniteenk  ; 
to  have  efteemed  one  particular  colour  of  the  hutu, 
more  than  another;  for  we  find  both  black ai<' 
light  colour  equally  admired. 

Ver.  19,  fto.    Baxter,  Barnes,   and  StepheS;; 
trifle  ridiculoufly  on  this  paflage*    The  Gresl) 
v^w,  ishnmid.    Madam  Dacier  Judicionfiy  d| . 
ferves,  *  That  eyes,  in  which  there  is  the  M 
*  degree  of  humidity,  are  uocommonly  vivid  tf 
«  full  of  fire.* 

V^.  15.  The  ancients,  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
mouth  perfectly  agreeable,  generally  reprefeitt . 
it  by  the  lips  of  perfnafion.     AnthoL  B.  y. 

K«XX«r  i;^Mf   KMr(<)*f,  Xlsr/vf  tmfut  0'tfiut  nm  rnxf 

Perfuafion's  lips,  and  Cyprian  charms  are  yonr*% 
And  the  frefli  beauty  of  the  Ternal  hours. 

Ver.  3e.  The  Greek  is,  A«>^m»,  that  is,  marbli 
from  Lygdos,  a  place  in  the  ifland  of  Paro9,£unoi 
for  the  finefk  marble.    Tr«/>/. 

Ver.  33,  34.  Ovid  has  a  flmilar  palTage  in  til 
firft  book  of  the  Metamorphofes,  V.  5^0. 

laudac  digitofque  maonfqttc, 

Brachiaque,  et  nudos  medii  plus  parte  laceitoii 
Si  qua  latent  meliora  puut^ 

"-He  viewM 

Her  taper  fingers,  and  her  panting  breaii  i 
He  praifes  all  he  fees,  and  for  the  ref^ 
Believes  the  beauties  yet  unfeen  lure  beil. 


With  ivy  wrcttht  yowr  youthful  (oet  crow* 
I 


rlrg. 


ODE  XXTX. 

Ver.  7,  8.  Anacreon  defcribea  the  toot  of 
thyllns  black  towards  the  he&d,  but  lower  d( 
gradttiUy  iadifUDg  to  t  fellow.     Honce  < 
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iKi  nlov  MxrrheOi,  ^  Mfrrheom  nodo  cohibere 
oiKB,'*  book  3,  ode  14.  On  wfaick  an  an- 
dett  aide  remarks  **  Colorem  myrrheum  in 
■  anibBi  bodk  quoque  dicnnt  q«i  mediui  eft 
"imerliTam  et  mgrom :"— Bvon  tt  thit  da/ 
^  qU  that  hair  of  a  myrrh  colour,  which  it  be- 
tvecnUxk  and  yellow.  Ovid  defcribes  the  co- 
kv  rf  ]■  Bilbda't  hair  thm.  Amor.  L  X.  cleg. 
14. 

Nrc  oaa  iter  erat,  nee  crat  color  anreit  illii; 

Sed qauiviineiitcr,  miftut  ttterque  color: 
(^iJem  divoiae  madidis  in  'vallibut  Idae 

Ardn,  dirqito  cortice,  cedrva  habet, 

Xsr  of  tUack,  nor  of  a  |^en  hue 

T^  VCR,  bat  of  a  dye  between  the  two : 

Sudk  ai  in  rindlcb  cedar  we  behold, 

The  Ibd  confonnded  with  the  duiky  gold. 

Vff.9,  i(x  Petranins  fays,  **  Crinet  ingenio  ftio 
"Im,  per  totot  fe  hnmerot  effuderantj** — Her 
^,Begli|aitly  floating  where  it  pleaied,  dilFiifed 
itfelf  OTcr  her  ihoulders. 

V«r.  tj.  Mcleager,  ai  Longepierre  obfenrei, 
tAhktsuS^nttn^w^^wnjiutt  Tbefweet  Rtfg  •/ 
hjkafm,    Anthologia. 

^^*  43«  44-  The  poet  could  not  give  na  a 
^  Mcperfcd  idea  of  the  beauty  of  thia  young  Sa. 
MB:  He  tella  the  painter,  «  If  he  woold  draw 
*  I  food  likcnefii  of  Bathyllut,  he  muft  copy  the 
Iramait  of  Apollo,  the  moft  beautiful  of  the 
*|ttdi;  aod  if  be  would  make  a  good  pidure  of 
'  Apoilo,  he  muft  paint  BathyUua." 

Ver.  4j.  BathyUua  had  a  celebrated  ftatue 
oeAcd  to  hit  honour  at  Samoa  by  Polycratet. 

ODE  XXX. 

Iliiiode  la  very  fine,  and  the  fidion  extremely 
'P'm,  I  belicTe  Anacreon  would  inculcate 
Avbeanty  alone  cannot  long  fccure  a  conqueft; 
^  that  when  wit  and  beauty  meet,  it  ia  impof- 
■k  for  a  lover  to  difcngage  himfelf. 

MaUm  Dadn* 

^ff*5»  6.  Mofchua  in  hia  Run-away  Love, 
^■^Veaua  offer  a  reward  to  any  one  who  fliould 
•^  discover  whef«  he  waa. 

'  ^*cr  (hall  bring  the  newa,  bia  fee  is  thia, 
iTcaoa  will  reward  him  with  a  kiia. 
I 

ODE  XXXI. 


J^er.  |.  Akmaeoa  waa  the  Ton  of  Amphlarails 
^Erifhyk.  Hia  father  had  been  put  to  death 
"Vue  cootrivance  of  hit  mother,  whom,  on  that 
J^[|«,  he  ilew.  Orefiea  ilew  hia  mother  Cly- 
|^°m,  to  revenge  the  death  of  hia  father  Aga- 
^^^BBB,  who,  tt  hia  return  (rom  the  Trojan 
^bad  keen  murdered  by  her  and  her  lover 
2*Mfc  They  were  both  toniKQted  by  the 


Ver.  i».  Iphytoa  waa  the  fon  oFEuryttis  Ving«f 
'  OechaUa,  and  flain  by  Hercules,  who  carried  «C 
hia  bow. 

Ver.  15.  When  the  armour  of  Achfllea  wasad* 
judged  to  Ulyifea,  Ajaz  waa  fo  enraged  at  dw 
affront,  that  he  ran  mad ;  and  falling  upon  a  i«dk 
of  Iheep,  which  he  took  for  fo  many  Grecuna, 
firft  flew  them,  and  then  himfelf.  Homer  cdo. 
bratei  hia  flucld  tw  ita  extraordinary  fize.  lUaJ^ 
Book  7.  * 

Huge  waa  ita  orb,  with  fevea  thick  IbUa  oVr* 

ca{£ 
Of  tough  bttU-hidei ;  of  iblid  brafa  the  laft. 

P^ 

Ver.  17.  HcAor  and  Ajax  made  an  exchange 
of  prefcnti  (fee  Iliad  7.)  which  gave  birth  to  a 
proverb,  *  That  the  prefenta  of  enemiea  afe  ge- 

*  nerally  fatal  :*  For  Ajax  with  thia  fword  aftcr- 
warda  killed  himfelf;  and  HeAor  waa  dragg^, 
by  the  bek  which  Ajax  gave  him,  at  the  eharkc 
of  Achillea. 

There  ia  an  epigram  to  thia  purpofe,  AndisL 
B.  3.  C>  14.   • 

Hedor  beQowed  on  Tebonon  the  brave 
A  fword ;  the  Greek  to  godlike  Hedor  gave 
A  radiant  belt :  each  gift  waa  ftamp'd  with  woe. 
And  prov*d  alike  deftmdlive  to  the  fo^ 

ODE  XXXll. 

Ver.  9.  Corinth,  the  metropolia  of  Achaia,  w«l 
fo  famoua  for  rich  courtezant,  who  would  only 
entertain  the  wealthy,  that  it  occafioned  the  pro- 
verb, «•  Non  cuivia  homini  contingit  adire  Corio- 
thum,*'  •  Every  man  cannot  go  to  Corinth.*  Laia 
a0ced  Demofthenea  a  thoufand  drachma  for  one 
favour ;  to  which  he  replied,  *  I  will  not  buy  re. 

*  pentance  at  fo  dear  a  rate,'  Lonj^efiem^ 

Ver.  19.  Anacreon  laya  of  Crete,  crcvr  i;t  w* 

*  abounding  with  all  things,*  to  expreiaiu  fertility, 
Virgil  faya  it  had  an  hundred  dtiea : 

Creta  Jovia  magni  medio  jaca  infula  ponto« 
Centum  urbea  habitant  magnaa,  uberiinu  regiuu 

Fair  Crete  fublimely  towers  amid  the  flooda. 
Proud  nurfe  of  Jove  the  fovereign  of  tLe  goda; 
A  hundred  citiea  the  Ueft  ifle  containa, 
And  boafta  a  vaft  extent  of  fruitful  plaina.       Piu, 

Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  gives  Crete  a  hundred  dtaea^ 
B«  ft. 

Crete'a  hundred  cities  pour  forth  all  her  fdnt. 

But,  in  the  Odyffey,  only  ninety; 

Crete  awes  the  circling  waves,  a  fruitful  foil  f 
Aod  ninety  citiea  crown  the  fe»>bom  ifle.    j?.  19, 

Therefore,  it  ia  probable,  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war  it  had  no  more  than  ninatjf 
citiea,  but  a  huodred  in  the  daya  of  Homer, 
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FAWkES*S  ANACktON. 


ODE  XXXIII. 


Ver.  5.  It  WIS  Mtk  opinion  generally  received 
smong  the  mncienti,  that  fwallows,  and  fevoral 
•ther  birds  crofled  the  fca,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  in  fearch  of  warmer  dimatek  Thus  Vir- 
gil, JEneid  6.  ▼.  311. 

Qnam  mnltae  glomenntnr  a-vet,  nhi  frigidos  annnt 
Trans  pontum  fiigat,  et  terris  inunittit  apricis. 

Thick  as  the  feather'd  flocks  in  clofe  array, 
0*er  the  wide  fields  of  ocean  wing  their  way, 
When  from  the  rage  of  winter  they  repair. 
To  wanner  funs  and  more  indulgent  aiis        Piit. 


Others  thought  they  hid  themfcUes  in  the  deftt 
ei  the  rocks.  Thus  Ovid,  *'  Cum  glaciantur  aqua, 
Icopalis  fe  condit  himndo/* 

Pecklinitt*,  in  his  bonk  **  De  Aeris  et  Element! 
defeAu,  et  vitilfub  aquis,'*  aflures  n«,  that  fwallows 
retire  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  during  the  win- 
ter  ;  and  that  it  is  common  for  the  filhcrmen  on 
the  coafts  of.  the  Baltic  to  take  them  in  their  nets 
in  large  knots,  clinging  together  by  their  bills 
and  claws;  and  that,  up6n  their  being  brought 
into  a  warm  room,  they  will  feparate,  and  begin 
to  flutter  about  as  in  fpring.  Kercher,  in  his 
book  *  De  mundo  fubterraneo,"  affirms  the  fame, 
and  that  in  the  northern  coumries  they  hide  them, 
fdves  under  ground  in  the  winter,  whence  they 
are  often  dug  out.  LomgepUrrt, 

•  Ver.  6.  Memphis  was  a  city  fituated  on  the 
Mile,  a  little  bdow  Delta,  and  the  relidence  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt*  By  the  Nile,  Anacreon  means 
Ethiopia,  whence  that  river  derives  iu  fource. 

Ver.  8.  Anacreon  is  not  fingular  in  reprefcnting 
Cupid  as  a  bird,  and  wifli  propriety,  becaufe  he 
is  fumiihed  with  wings,  and  his  flight  u  fur. 
pnfingly  rapid.  Bion  fpcaks  of  love  as  a  bird : 
See  his  iccond  IdylUum. 

ODE  XXXIV. 

Ver.  10.  Virgil  has  very  happily  mixed  thefe 
two  colours,  though  upon  a  different  occafion^ 
.ffineid.  I.  la.  v.  67. 

Indom  ianguineo  vduti  violaverit  oflro 

Si  quis  ebur,  aut  mixta  rubent  ubi  lilia  muk^ 

Albarofi 

So  looks  the  beauteous  ivory  flain'd  with  red ; 

So  roTes  mix*d  with  lilies  in  the  bed, 

Iknd  their  rich  hues.——  JPiH^ 

ODE  XXXV. 

ThSs  ode  vras  compoled  on  a  pi^re  repreftnt* 
_g  the  rape  of  Europa.  Sf  '-*-"*  '  ■^'-'* 
chtts  upon  the  fame  iubjcA. 


ODE  XXXVU 

Ver.  Xft.  A  philofopher  in  Petronius  makes  the 
lame  reflcdion.  **  Ego  ik  femper  et  ubique  vixi,  ut 
^i«M»  quaaqu«  luccm  tanquMi  noo  rcdivinm 


confumerem.*'  ««  Wherever  I  am,  T  alwijn  enjoy 
"  the  prcfent  day,  as  if  1  never  expedcd  to  fe 
«  another." 

Ver.  18.  Horace  iays  in  the  £une  fcoic^ 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  £sbul»que  mtnel, 
Et  domus  exilis  f 


Too  foon  cut  ofl^from  cheerful  Ugh^ 
We  muft  defcend  to  fnllen  night. 
And  in  the  realms  of  fabled  (hades  below, 
Thy  pining  ghofl  no  joy  fliall  know. 


iWMJJ 


ODE  Jcxxnr. 


Ver.  5.  The  expreflion  in  Greek  ii  eitreme^ 
delicate  and  happy.  The  wavei  of  the  (a  1^ 
mollified  into  tranquillity :  A^mXwnrt  ycl« 
Every  letter,  every  fy  liable,  is  a«  liquid  and  imatti 
as  the  calm  he  defcribea.  A  famous  old  Scoi^ 
biihop,  Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  Defcripdoo  d  W^ 
feems  to  have  had  this  pailage  in  view. 

For  to  behald  it  was  an  glore  to  tt 
The  ftabyllit  wyndys  and  the  calmyt  fe, 
The  fofc  feflbun,  the  firmament  fereoe, 
The  loune  Ulaniinate  are,  and  firth 


Or,  as  it  is  tranilated  by  Mr.  Favke^ 

How  cahn !  how  ftiU  I  how  pleating  to  WUU 
The  fea's  broad  bofom  where  no  bUio«it«V^' 
The  fealbn  fofc,  the  firnnmiDeDt  ferene, 
Th'  illumin'd  landlcape,  and  the  w«^  faK  J 

ODE  XXXVIIL 

Ver.  7.  In  the  Bacchanalian  dancet  iaan| 
andents,  the  leader  of  them  bore  a  rod  or  icef 

Ver.  17.  Silenus  was  the  fofter4iBther  sodo 
of  Bacchus,  reprefented  by  a  little,  flat-oofed,  \ 
fat,  ura-bellied,  old  drunken  fellow,  lidiof  0 
ais.    Ovid  draws  his  pidure  thus : 

BacchsB  (ityriqoe  fieqnnnturt 

Qnique  fenex  leniU  titubantes  ebrins  artui 
SulUnet,  et  pando  non  fortitcr  bsrct  aieUo.  1 

Metmmffi\ 

Around  the  BacchsB  and  the  Satyrs  throng ; 
Behind,  Silenus  drunk  lags  flow  alo^; 
On  his  dull  aft  he  nods  from  fide  feawkt 
Forbears  to  fall,  yet  balf  Ibrgcu  to  ride. 

ODE  XXXIX. 

Ver.  3.  Anacreon  is  not  the  only  oae  «1 
ierts,  that  Bacchus  is  the  beft  friend  to  the  « 
If,  as  Horace  (ays,  yon  give  credit  to  old  CM 
the  comic  Greek  poet,  ■*  HoHa  plaoRt  di«,n 
vere  carraina  poflunt.  Qum  fcribottor  aqs4 
toribus.**  •*  No  verfes  long  can  pleale,  or  k)o| 
•«  live,  which  water-drinkers  write."  Tkl 
an  epigram  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Afid^ 
which  brgint  thtti : 
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W  ««*  ^f^'^'f^y^  *>^  '***f  *^t 

Wtae  b  tfce  poet*s  gtinerant  tiorfe ; 
Kt  ^vttv-drinkeft  works  ^  cotirfe 
Af«  bagoidtCDld,  mod  void  of  fotct, 

Ariftophaoet,  in  hit  comedy  called  Peace,  hu- 
ttoroaflj  tcflt  iMt  t^^  wheo  the  LacedcmoDiaat 
one  to  hefiege  AAeno,  Cntttrai  died  of  ^rief 
oe  kaog  a  bogihcad  hroketi,  and  the  wine  run- 
UDf  one. 

Vcr.  7.  Horace  has  expreflled  himfelf  in  the 


^Triilitiam  et  ttietat 

TMbb  piweifUin  mare  Creticna 
INrasc  vtntJ^     -■ 

Xdiv'dbf  the  ntiife«»  to  the  wind 
Bi  all  ay  feara  and  griefs  refignM, 
To  drown  them  in  the  Cretan  main. 


Ihmfmk, 


ODE  XL* 

tVocricns  hat  imitated  this  heantifol  Ode  in 
hn  niocteetith  IdylUiim. 

Tm  bJUcV*  wt  8^r», ».  r.  X. 
AsCnpid  oMe,  the  flyeftrogne  alive, 
Wulbealing  fragrant  honey  from  the  hi?e, 
Ah^  hee,  inflam*d  with  rage  and  grief, 
Mbi^A  with  hb  fling  the  finger  of  the  thief. 
MiUbv  the  tortnrM  hand,  he  ftamp'd  the  ground, 
Ik  tan,  and  to  his  mother  ihow*d  the  woond  ; 
Aad  Wad  Vegan  through  anguifli  to  complain, 
nara  fa^hee  Ihonld  caufe  foch  racking  pain 
fiir  Vaam  6nU*d  her  iobbing  fon  to  fee, 
AnJ6id,  ■  Thou  too  art  littk,  like  a  bee, 
^  a  AmA  yet  what  «nighty  wounds  are  made  hy 


] 


13.  Madam  Bacier  (ays,  that  Anaereon 
Cupid  fpcak  in  this  manner,  becaofe,  ac- 
..^  to  the  Pagan  theology,  the  language  of 
:  w  gods  was  different  from  that  of  men  :  but,  as 
Jilw^riiirrrr  ingetiioufly  obfenres,  to  render  a  paC- 
fct  otthis  nature  learned,  is  to  make  it  ob(core ; 
P  li  amhiiii  can  be  more  natural  to  imagine,  than 
ii^  an  in&m,  who  had  heard  of  the  (Uoging  of 
flhKDts,  when  he  found  himfelf  aung  by  a  little 
?-ainiWTt,  he  hardly  knew  what,  (hould  inimedi- 
i  Mely  think  it  one.  The  labourers  might  call  it  a 
\  Wc,  if  they  pleafed ;  his  pain  and  fright  made 
I  hmk  pc^  that  it  was  a  ferpent. 

¥  ODE  XLT. 

Ver.  s, 4.  Tibullusfrys  the  fame : 
In  fiqoor  docutt  voces  infleSere  cantu ;    ^ 
Movtt  ct  ad  certos  nefcia  membra  modes. 

L.  I.  £il  7' 

bufwains  quaff*d,  fpootaneous  nombers  came, 
mf  pciis*d  the  feftal  caik,  and  hynto'd  thy  name; 
I  ttibcy !  to  certain  time  they  bound, 
^kat  in  mcafur'd  awkwaidnefs  the  ground. 

Orai/iger, 


Ver.  8.  Madam  Dicier  fuppoCes  this  to'be  the 
paflage  on  which  the  opinion,  that  the  graces 
were  the  daughters  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  was 
founded. 

Ver.  x6.  Macedonius*  in  an  epigram  in  the  firft 
book  of  the  Anchologia,  C  %$-  ^*y^  ^^  to  ha- 
ai(h  care  was  a  precept  of  AnacreonV 

Tw  Y^  AwMifio»rif  fw  w^irtUtwt  f^Uuft 

For  ftill  X  hoM  Anaereon  *s  rule  the  beft. 
To  banilh  care  for  evtr  from  my  breail* 

Ver  19,  ao.  Anaereon  is  not  fingular  in  en- ' 
fbrclng  the  neceillty  of  enjoying  life  from  the  bre- 
vity and  uncertainty  of  it.     Rufinus  has  an  epi- 
gram in  the  feventh  book  of  the  Anthologia,  Epi% 
gram  143,  to  this  purpofe: 

Let  US,  my  friend,  in  joy  xefine, 

Bathe,  crown  our  brows,  and  qoaffthe  wine : 

Short  is  the  fpace  for  human  joys ; 

What  age  prevents  not,  death  deftroyt. 

And  Martiali 

Non  eft,  crede  mihi,  fapienti  dicere,  •  Vicam  ;* 
Sera  oimis  vita  eft  craftina,  vive  hodie. 

•*  rJl  Uve  toonofrow,"  'tis  not  wife  to  lay : 
^will  be  too  hue  to-monow^-^ive  to  day, 

ODE  XLIL 

Ver.  15, 14.  Thus  our  poet  in  his  Seventh  epi'^ 
gram  lays, 

I  ne^er  can  think  his  converfation  good. 
Who  o'er  the  bottle  talks  of  Wars  and  blood; 
But  his,  whofe  wit  the  pleafing  talk  refines. 
And  lovely  Venus  with  the  graces  joins. 

Vcr.  If.  The  Gre^  is,  ttn  !»«%•»  P^f****  A- 
nacreon  efteemed  tranquillity  the  happielt  ingre^ 
dient  of  life  :  Thus,  Ode  39th,  he  praifes  the  ym^ 

——Life's  rural  fcene. 
Sweet,  fe^tteftcr*d,  and  fercAe. 

ODE  XLIIL 

Ver.  4, 5.  Dew  Is  the  noufilhment  of  graiht>p« 
pefs.    Thus  Virgil,  Eclogue  5.  ver.  7  7. 
Dumque  thymnpafcentur  apes,  dum  rore  cicad«« 
Bees  feed  on  thyme,  and  gralhoppers  on  dew. 

The  Greek  poets  aHb  defcribe  the  gralhoppar 
as  a  mufical  infed.    Tbos  Theocritus,  fdyll.  I. 

Thy  long  it  fweeter  than  the  grafliopper*s. 

Antipater,  in  an  epigram  of  the.  Anthotegia. 
Book  I.  lays, 

Af»U  Ttttiyitt  fufv^mi  ^Mrfff,  mXXtt  WJfi^if 

lufpirM  by  dew  the  gralhoppers  rejoice. 
Nor  boalU  the  fwan  fo  mufical  a  voice. 
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Vcr.  is-  ^lian,  writing  againft  thofe  who  eiit 
graihoppen,  fay«,  They  arc  ignorant  how  mucA 
they  offend  the  mufes,  the  daaghterv  of  Japhcr. 
Whence  it  appear*,  that  thefe  animals  were  cfteeni- 
i'4  facred  to  the  mufei,  and  the  eating  of  them  ac- 
counted an  impiety.  The  following  is  a  tranfla. ' 
tion  of  an  epigram  from  the  firft  book  df  the  An- 
thologia,  chap.  33.  containing  a  beautifnl  com- 
plaint of  a  grafhoppcr  againft  that  pradice. 
Ti9'n  /li  TW,  «.  r.  X.  ■ 

Why  do  ye,  fwaina,  a  grafliopper  ptirfie, 
Content  with  folitode,  and  rofy  dew  ? 
Me,  whofe  fweet  fong  c^n  o'er  the  nymphs*^ 
prevail ;  / 

1  charm  them  in  the  foreft,  hill,  or  dale,  f 

And  me  they  call  their  fummer>nightingale.  .  J 
^ee,  on  your  fruits  the  thrufli  and  blackbird  prey! 
See,  the  bold  darlings  fteal  your  grain  away ! 
Deflroy  your  foes— why  iboald  you  me  purfae 
Content  with  verdant  leaves,  and  rofy  dew  i 

Vcr.  23.  The  Athenians  called  thcmfelves  Ti«'- 
*'y^ft  gralhoppers,  and  fome  of  them  wore  little 
graihoppets  of  gold  in  their  hair,  as  badges  of 
honour,  to  dilUnguifli  them  from  others  of  later 
duration ;  and  likewife  as  a  memorial  that  they 
were  bom  of  the  earth  like  thofe  infers. 

Ver.  a^,  26.  Homer  reprefenu  the  gods  as  free 
from  blood.  Speaking  of  Veou  wounded,  book 
S*  he  fays. 

From  the  clear  vem  a  (Iream  immortal  flow*d, 
/Inch  fiream  as  iffues  from  a  wounded  god; 
Pure  emanation  !  uncorrupted  flood  '. 
Unlike  our  grofs,  difea»*d,  terreQrtai  blood  : 
(  For  not  the  bread  of  man  their  life  fuflains, 
Kor  wine's  inflaming  juice  fupplies  their  veins.) 

^ODE  XLIV, 

Nothing  can  be  more  politely  imagined  than 
tkis  ode,  nor  ^  more  courtly  than  the  turn  of  it. 
Behold,  fays  Madam  Dacier,  one  of  the  fineft  and 
mod  gallant  od«s  of  antiquity;  and  if  flie,  for 
whom  it  was  compofed,  'was  as  beautiful,  all 
Greece  could  produce  nothing  more  charming. 

ODE  XLV. 

Monf.  Le  Fevre  was  fo  tranfported  with  this 
one,  that  he  could  not  forbear  crying  out^ 

Felix,  ah !  nimiam  felix,  cui  carmine  tali 

Fluiit  ab  Aoniis  vena  beata  jugis. 
Quid  melius  diAaret  amor,  rifufque  jocique, 

£t  cum  germaais  gratia  jun<^,fuis  ? 

thrice  happy  he  !  to  whofe  enraptured  foul 
Fuch  nTTipbers  from  th'  Aonian  mountains  roll : 
More  6ni{h*d  what  could  love  or  laughter  write. 
Or  what  the  graces  didate  more  polite  f 

Jotm  AJdifon. 

VtT,  2.  Lcmnoswasan  ifland  of  the  .£gean 

S^  facred  to  Vulcan,  who  in  the  firft  book  of  the 

IWil,  gives  an  account  of  Jupittr"?  throwing  him 

4own  from  hc:;veQ,  and  bis  fall  upon  that  ifland : 


Once  in  your  caufe  I  felt  his  niatchlefimigfct^ 
HurlM  headlong   downward  from  th*  ethecdS 

height;   - 
Tofs*d  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round ; 
Nor,  till  the  fun  defcended,  touch*d  the  grotud ! 
Breathlefs  I  fell,  in  giddy  motion  loft ; 
The  Stnthians  rais'd  me  on  the  Lemnian  coaft« 

Ver.  6.  Horace  calk  it  the  nedar  of  Vcflui: 

— ofculaquae  VenUt 
Quinta  parte  fui  ncdaris  imbuit. 

Lips,  which  Venus  bath'd  for  joy 

In  her  cefeftial  dew.  7#9r« 

Ver.  23,  J14.  This  fcntiment  is  eztrctnely  deli* 
cate,  intimating,  that  one  cannot  even  touch  the 
darts  of  Cupid  with  (afety.  Mofchus  conchdcf 
his  firft  Idy Ilium  with  a  fimilar  thought*: 

Perhaps  he*Il  fay,  *  Alas !  no  harm  I  know, 
*  Here  uke  my  darts,  my  arrows,  and  my  bow/ 
Ah  !  touch  them  not,  fallacious  is  his  aim. 
His  darts,  his  arrows  all  art  tipt  with  flame. 

ODE  XLVr. 

Ver.  6. 
Nil  tibi  nobilitas  potent  ctmducere  unantL 

Your  noble  birth  pleads  not  the  caufe  of  Ion. 
Ver.  8.  Ovid  £iys  the  lame  : 

Aurea  funt  vera  nunc  fccula  :  plurimus  auro 

Venit  honos :  aoro  conciliatur  amor. 
This  is  the  golden  age ;  all  worflitp  gold : 
Honours  ar*  purchased,  love  and  beauty  fold. 
Our  iron  age  is  grows  all  age  cf  gold, 
'Tis  who  bidt  moft,  for  all  men  would  be  fold. 

Vcr.  I3i  Phocylides,  hi  hia  Admonitory  Poen I 
ver.  38,  &c.  feemsto  have  imitated  this  paflage. 

*H  ^iX*xinfiMtiffn,  «.  T.  X. 

On  fordid  avarice  various  cviU  wait. 
And  gold,  falfe,  glittering,  is  the  tempting  bait* 
O  curfed  gold  !  in  whom  our  woes  combine, 
Why  doft  thou  thus  with  pleafing  ruin  (hine  ? 
Caufe  of  the  parent's  curfe,  of  Inrethren'a  flxi£e. 
Wars,  murders,  and  all  miferiea  of  life* 

ODE  XL VII. 

Ver,  8.  I^ongepierre  quotea  a  fnlTage  fiti 
Guarini,  where  the  fame  fcntiment  is  expreflt! 
though  in  a  different  manner  ;  and  which  ia  tnu 
lated  by  John  Addifon. 

— — O  Corifca  mia  cart, 
D*anima  Linco  e  non  di  forze  fono  • 
£*n  quefto  vecchio  tronco 
£  piu  che  fofie  mai  verde  il  defio. 
Yes,  my  Corifca,  Lin cus  \%  the  fame. 
Though  no:  in  youthful  force,  in  y^aihf ul  Sam 
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tlosf^h  wgc  and  wrinkles  on  my  frotit  appear, 
llj  heart  ii  green,  and  love  ftlll  bloflbms  there. 

ODE  XLVIII. 
Ver.  8.  It  was  cnftomary  with'  the  ancients,  at 
t^a  cQiertainments,  to  cboofe  a  kinp  or  mafter 
<Iiberevel««  who  both  regulated  the  fize  of  the 
cafi,  lad  the  quantity  each  pcrfon  was  to  drink : 
Hevai^crally  chofen  by  the  caft  of  a  die. 

Nee  RfBa  Taoi  fortiere  talit.  Jffar, 

N»  loo^r  by  the  die'«  fncceftful  cSift 
Sbalt  thou  cootrottl  the  gay  repaft.      Buncombe, 

— Queni  Venn*  arbitrum 
Bketbibeadi —  L.  %.  Ode  7. 

1Xno»aB*d  by  Vemn,  at  the  jovial  board 
Tbe  Inra  of  drinking  (hall  prefcribe  ? 

DutuomBe, 

ODE  XLIX. 
Tcr.  5.  It  is  probable,  that  in  this  ode  Anacreon 
had  in  ^Hew  the  ima^e  of  peace,  which  Vulcan 
K^rdcBted  upon  the  fhield  of  Achilles.    JUaJ  18. 

Tvo  ciciea  radiant  on  the  ihield  appear, 

Hit  image  one  of  peace,  and  one  of  waf ; 

Here  facred  pomp  and  genial  feaft  delight, 

Aad  fokmn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite; 

Akag  the  ftreets  the  new-niade  brideA  are  led, 

Vth  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed  : 

^yootblul  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 

t«  the  foft  flute  and  cittem^s  filver  found ; 

Tkreogh  the  fair  fireeta  .the  matrons  in  a  row 

Stud  io  the  porchet,and  enjoy  the  (how.      Po^e, 

ODE  L. 
Ver.  4,  Homer  introduces  Helen  mixing  fach 
tkevL     (yj[fy,  B  4. 
lloBtime  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the  foul, 
Brijtbt  Helen  mia'd  a  fnirth^inTpiring  bowl ; 
TcBpcr'd  with  drugs  of  foTereign  ufe,  t'  aiTwage 
The  boiling;  bofom  of  tuinultuou^  rage ; 
To  dear  the  cloudy  frntit  of  wrinkled  care, 
Aad  dry  the  uarful  fluices  of  defpair.       ,   [mind 
€bna*d  with  that  virtuous  draught,  th' ekaltcd 
i^  fenfe  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind, 
^boogh  cm  the  bbzing  pile  his  parent  lay, 
Or  a  kyv'd  hrotber  groaned  his  life  away/ 
Or  darling  Ion,  opprefs'd  by  ruffian  force, 
fen  breathlefii  at  his  feet,  a  mangled  corfe, 
h9n  mom  to  eve,  impa(Cve  and  ferene. 
The  man  catra6c*d  would  view  the  dcathful  fcene. 
^  Fento», 

ODE  Lf . 
Ver.  6.  There  are  federal  ef>igram8  in  the  fourth 
fcok  of  the  Anthologiaf  on  Ventis  ri(ing  from  the 
fci.    1  (hall  give  a  trao^ation  of  one  of  them,  be- 
paaiuj, 

"W»  uf»y«^Kv,  at.  r,  X; 

ipeOe^,  rapt  in  fwcet  furprife, 
^«  Vends  from  the  ocean  rifb  f 


>ids^ 


What  art  before  could  never  give^ 
He  made  the  breathing  picSlure  live, 
Fltr  radUnc  locks  luxuriant  (lowM; 
Her  lovely  eyes  ferenely  glowM ; 
I-.ike  two  roi'nd  apples  ripe,  her  bread: 
Rofe,  gently  faing  to  be  pre(b. 

Ver  7.%,  ' 
So  when  bright  Venus  rifes  from  the  flood, 
Around  in  thronj;?  the  wondering  Nereids  crowd^j 
The  Triton*  gaze,  and  tunc  the  vocal  fliclK 
And  every  grace  unl'oog  the  waves  conceal. 

Garth's  D'fp.  J5.  6. 
As  when  fweet  Venus,  fo  the  fable  finj^s, 
AwakM  by  Nereids,  from  the  ocean  fprings;      , 
With  fmiles  ihe  fees  the  thteatening  billows  rife. 
Spreads  fmooth  the  furgc,  and  clears  the  louring 

'       fkics ; 
Light  o'er  the  deep,  with  fluttering   Cupids'] 

crown'd, 
The  pearly  *  conch  and  fiWer  turtles  bound  j 
Her  trcfTcs  (bed  ambrofial  odours  round. 

TukelU  Pro/p,  of  Ptadk 

ODE  Lll. 

Ver,  3.  Homer,  in  his  beatitiful  defcrtpilon  o^ 
the  Vintage,  hnck  18.  introduces  yoiing  men  and 
maids  employed  in  the  fame  office. 
To  this  one  path-way  gently  winding  leads. 
Where  march  a  train  with  ba(kets  on  their  headfji 
(Fair  maids  and  blooming  youths)  that  fmiling 

bear 
The  purple  produd  of  th*  autumnal  year.      Po^i 

ODE  Lllf. 

This  ode  will  be  underftood  by  fuppofing  that 
Anacreon  celebrates  a  rofe,  and  reque(fcs  a  lyrift  td 
play  to  his  v6ice. 

Ver.  13,  14  The  rofe  was  cfonfccrated  to  tha 
mufes.     See  Sapphof. 

Fqr  thy  rode  band  ne'er  pluch'd  the  lovely  rofe 
That  on  the  mountain  of  Pieria  blows. 

Ver.  a  I.  The  rofe  is  celebrated  in  the  fifth  odo 
of  Anacreon;  in  a  fragment  of  oappho ;  and  in 
the  fourteenth  Idyllium  of  Aufonius,  in  which  arc 
the  following  beautiful  lines  : 

Qj^im  longa  una  die«,  asms  tarn  lonpa  rofarum^ 
C^uas  pnhefcefitcs  longa  feli'*d:a  prsmit : 

Qnam  modo  nafcentem  rutiUis  confpcxit  £oi2S| 
Hanc  veniens  fero  vefptrc  vidit  arum. 

See  !  in  the  mornirj;  blooms  the  mfc ! 

But  foon  her  tranfuut  glories clofe  :  < 

She  opens  with  the  rifing;  day. 

And  with  the  letting  fades  away.  JDuneofnli, 


•   In  Do(fJl(y*t  Mif,e'u:rfiei  it  h  hy  tti'/Ijle  f\rhttcd^ 
the  pearly  couch.      Venus ^  fp^jJ^i^g  f[f  a  beautiful  wo- 

Hate  et  coernleis  mecum  confar^jere  digna 
Flu^b'ut;  et  noftra  poiuit  conlidcre  conclui. 

^taliuem 
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Ver.  30.  ^PtisituirvXiSt  **  rofy  fingerM,"  is  an 
epithet  frequently  ufed  by  Homcr«  and  applied  to 
the  morning.    Dryden  alfo  ufet  it : 


The  rofy.6ngcr*d  morn  appetrt , 
And  from  her  mantle  (haket  Ler  tears. 

'^Iilton*t  defcription  of  the  morning  is  alfo  very 
beautiful : 

The  morn, 
Wak*d  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rofy  hand 
Uiibarr'd  the  gates  of  light B.  6.  K  %. 

Ver.  35.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  rofe  is  ufed 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  federal  me- 
dicines. 

Ver.  37*  The  andcnts  ufed  rofcs  in  embalming 
their  dead.  Venus  anoints  the  body'  of  HcSor 
with  unguent  of  rofes,  to  prevent 'it  from  corrup- 
tion, Iliad,  bt>ok  23. 

Celefiial  Venus  hbver'd  o*er  his  head. 

And  roleate  uogucnts,  heavenly  fragrance  (bed. 

They  alio  crowned  the  tombs  of  their  friends  with 
rofes  and  other  flowers. 

Ver.  41.  Nothing  preserves  iu  fragrance,  when 
dried,  longer  than  the  rofe. 

Blown  rofes  hold  their  fweetnefs  to  thclaft. 

Drydtm, 

Ver.  46.  Bion  telk  us,  that  the  blood  of  Adonis 
gave  birth  to  the  rofe.     Ai/c«  f«)«f  rutru. 

Both  tears  *nd  dropt  of  blood  were  tutn*d  to 

flowers ; 
From  thefc  in  crimfon  beauty  fprung  the  rofe, 
C«xulean-bright  anemoniesfromthofe. 

ODE  LIV. 

Ver.  5.  Cybeba,  or  Cybcl«,  feems  to  be  the 
name  of  a  female  attendant,  ukcn  fr«m  Cybele 
the  mother  of  the  gods. 

ODE  LV. 

Ver.  3,  4.  The  Greek  it  rt^^  '«*»'«i  •»  ©"»*- 
nent  for  the  head,  like  the  modern  turban.  Ad. 
difon  quotes  a  paflage  from  OionyCus  containing 
a  defcription  of  the  fituation  and  manners  of  the 
Parthians,  which  he  has  thus  ttanflated : 

Beyond  the  Cafpian  flreights  thofe  realms  extepd, 
'Whrre  circling  bows  the  martial  Parthians  bend. 
VcrsM  only  in  the  rougher  aru  of  war,  ^ 
Ko  fields  they  wound,  nor  urge  the  fliining  (hare. 
No  (hip%  they  boUl  to  ftcm  the  rolling  tide. 
Nor  lowing  herds  o*cr  flowery  meadows  guide : 
But  mfsLt^  v»trg  the  feither'd  fliaft  for  flight, 
And  rein  the  fiery  ftecd  with  fonJ  riclight* 
On  every  pUiii  the  whinUng  fpirar  alarms. 
The  nciehing  courfcf,  and  the  clang  of  arms} 
I'or  there  no  fuod  the  little  heroes  luflc. 
Till  warlike  iviui  hai  cain'd  the  Ihort  rep  aft. 


ODE  LVI. 


We  are  indebted  for  this  ode  to  HeorySte. 
phens.  It  is  alfo  extant  in  Stobcos,  who  sdnoir- 
leilgei  it  to  be  Anacreon's. 

Ver.  I,  %,  Theocritus  finally  touches  npofi  the 
progrcfs  which  old  age  makes  on  the  homao  body. 


Firft  from  our  temples  age  begins  her  race, 
Thence  whitening  time  croept  foftly  o'er  tke^ 

Cmk 

Ver.  3. 

— fugit  retro 
Levis  juveaus,  et  decor,  arid! 
Pellente  lafcivos  amoret 
Canitie,  facilemque  fonooum.      fftr,  ^.  1>  0.  M 

Behold  oar  years !  how  £afl  they  fly; 

Youth  vaniflies,  and  beauty  fades ; 

Age  drops  hef  fbow  opon  our  headi. 
And  drives  fweet  Humbert  from  o«r  eye ! 


Ver.  14.  Catullus,  fpeaking  of  Lcibia*i^irn>V| 
ftyt. 

Qui  nunc  et  per  iter  tencbricofum, 
lUuc  unde  negant  redirc  quenqtiam* 

Death  has  fummon*d  it  to  go, 
I'enfive  to  the  fliadcs  below  : 
Difmal  regions  I  from  wbofe  botone, 
Alas  J  no  travellers  return. 

See  alfo  Mofchtu  on  the  death  oTBioo : 
But  we,  the  great,  the  brave,  the  leam*d,tbe«ii 
Soon  as  the  hand  of  death  has  dos'd  our  eycH 
In  tombs  forgotten  lie,  no  funs  reftore. 
We  fleep,  fur  ever  fleep,  to  wake  no  more. 

ODE  LVir. 

Ver.  3.  The  ancients  nfoally  drank  their  vi 
mised  with  water.  Madam  Dacier  obicrve^tl 
Hcfiod  pr»fcribes  three  mcafuret  of  water  to  t 
of  wine,  in  fummer. 

Ver.  10.  like  Scythtana  were  remarkable  J 
their  intemperance  in  driokifig  and  quancH^ 
over  their  cups. 

ODE  LVIIL 
This  little  ode  is 'extant  in  the  feveoth  book 
the  Anthologia,  and  afcribcd  to  Julian,  a««  * 
Sfwm^X^f  Ai>»trr»,  a  kji^g  of  Hgypt,  who  wrote 
vcral  other  things  with  elegance.  As  its  bcsi 
has  hitherto  procured  it  a  pUce  10  mod  of  the  c 
dons  of  Antcreon,  it  was  tboyght  worthy  t* 
retained  in  this  uanflation.    • 

ODE  LIX. 
Ver.  9,  10.  Horace  has  imitated  this  ode  tt  t 
beginning  of  the  a3d  ode  of  the  firft  book,  1 
5th  of  the  fccofid  i  but  particulftrlj  in  the  I  lift 
the  third* 

I 
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^c,  felot  IidiefHi  trioM  cmnpU 
LiditaaltiiiiiiiictBit^iie  Uiigi» 
jhpnruB  c^pa>»  ct  tdbnc  piBtcfvo 
Cndiii^rito. 


Sbeiports  along  the  verdaDt  pUin 
like  t fleet  filly,  flmot  the  rein, 
Tontsbe  tooch'd  :  nor  jet  will  prmre, 
ViUiadnitrj'd,  the  pleafing  paint  of  love* 

ODS  LX. 

TlModantProdromos,  who  wrote  the  amoun 
if  Doida  aod  Rodanthe,  has  prei'crvcd  thit 
£pitb!nuBm;  wjiich,  as  Madam  Dacler  ob- 
(oTO,  i  a  fort  of  poem  that  ufed  to  be  fung  to 
I  Bev4vried  couple  on  the  morDing  af^er  the 

CtRBMBJ. 

Yff,4.Dion)rfiat  of  HalicamafTus  calls  mar- 
rfife,  iMMirv  m  ytaif,  **  The  prcfervcr  of  man- 

Vcr.  II.  The  Greek  is  M«  rt  ^^trt^tx^s  »yp»t 

r^o 


NOTES  ON  THE  ODES.  I97 

ODE  LXIV. 

Thit  fngmtni  it  cited  by  Atheiueut.  Bamet 
fnppofci  it  to  have  been  niLrittcn  on  the  poeteft 
Sappho;  tod,  to  confirm  hit  opinion,  produces 
the  teftimoniesof  Chamzlon  aitd  Hcrmefianax 
itie  Colophonian;  the  iail'of  which  in  hit  third 


^ou  i*'  alluding 


"  left  the  partridge  ihould  tCcAf 

jo  the  cojods  of  a  young  bride 
^ff.ij.  Thefe  fonr   line*  arc  taken  from   a 

^■■teo  of  thit  poem,  which  appeared  in   the 

ktkau 
Ver.  ij.  The  Greek  h,  Kimttdmf  wif  v»«i  nv 

•■ws  **  May  a  cyprei's  grc  »v  if  vowr  rardcn*  !** 

^>)*Maya  cnild,  as  Vintiful  and  as  lung 

'^  ai  a  cyp^'efs,  crown  your  happinelb/ 
,  ^^  Dacier  oh£erTes,  thit  was  a  provcibial 
\   *>jrffpcakiag. 

ODE  LXI. 

L  1^  Vatican  mannfcript  acknowledges  this  ode 
l^kAoacreoo's. 

I  ^o:  9.  la  Horace  has  imiuted  this  paifage, 
I  ^  I  Ode  a6.  which  t*  an  argument  for  the  au- 
♦"tidiy  of  this  ode.     See  ode  39th.      "* 

'^  tk  winds  that  mnrmiir,  fweep 
i^ny  Corrvwa  to  the  deep. 

l^»iS  The  poet  calls  the  Phrygians,  faith- 
fkheok  their  king  Laomcdon*»  deceiTin^  Apollo 
N  Mcpeoos  of  the  reward  he  had  pr  joilfed  them 
pitting  the  walls  of  Troy  :  and  from  his  de- 
Wing  Hcrcnles  of  his  rccompf ncc,  who  had 
'^ed  his  danghter  Heiiane  from  being  dc- 
•*»d  by  a  iiBa-monflcr.     Madam  JXiiur. 

ODE  LXil. 

IU1  ode  has  alfo  the  anthorlty  of  the  Vatjcan 
^^^^cript  to  chtm  Anacfcon  for  its  author. 

.^^•7- 1  Madam  Dadcr  rcmatks,  that  the 
^^B  Greece  were  fa  high  as  to  £um  a  com- 
•*«fcsde. 

ODELJUIL 

^eswe  tihe  ntSemtiaa  of  thaa  frasmcotto 


Kc/  ymf  T§f  §  /uXtxfH  »•  ^>  A. 

For  fweet  Anscreon  lov*d  the  Lefbian  dame; 
Th^  mnfe-rapt  maid  infpir*d  the  brighteft  flsme^ 
And  oft  his  native  iUe  he  would  refign 
For  wit  more  brilliaot,  and  for  better  wine. 

Ver.  ID.  The  following  lines  are  fuppofed 
to  be  part  cf  the  anfwer  which  Sappho  returned 
to  Anacreon  : 

Xl^ivZyf  mytUMf, 

Yo  mu^'s  ever  fair  and  young. 

High  feated  on  the  go!  Jen  throne, 
AoAcrcon  /cnt  to  mc  a  fong 

In  Iwtcceftnutcibecs,  jiOt  !a»  own; 
For  by  your  ftcrc-i  raptures  lir*d, 
The  poet  warbled  whac  the  mufe  ixifpir'd. 

ODE  LXV. 

This  and  the  five  £L>ilowing  odes  are  not  tranf« 
bred  by  AJJifon. 

Some  have  imagincc^  that  this  ode  was  not 
wrifen  by  Anacicon,  becaufc  he  ]-  vC- If  is  the 
fulijcA  of  it :  but  Barnes  endeavours  to  prove  it 
genuine  from  the  ninth  ode  and  the  fixty-fixth,  in 
both  which  Anacreon  m.;':^!  mention  of  hinifelf : 
and  from  the  frequent  liberties  which  rhe  beft 
poets  have  taken  of  mentioning  themi&*lves  in  their 
own  compoiltions. 

ODE  I>XVI. 

^  It  is  certain,  that  Anacreon  wrote  hymns  in 
^Jbonour  of  the  gods  :  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
them,  and  perhaps  the  moft  entire  of  any  that 
remain.  See  the  note  on  the  z6th  verfe  of  the 
ninth  ode. 

ODE  LXVIII. 

This  is,  as  Madam  Dacier  remarks,  an  entire 
hymn,  or  part  of  one,  compofed  an  honour  of 
Diana,  in  favour  of  fome  town  fitoated  on  the 
river  Lethe,  which  ihe  fyppofes  to  be  Magnefia» 
near  Ephefos. 

It  was  probably  nude  on  ocafioo  of  fome  bat* 
tie  in  which  the  Magnefilma  bad  been  defeated* 
The  poet  entreats  Diana  to  aflift  a  people  in  dif* 
trefs»  who  depended  only  npoo  Iter  prote^ioo. 

ODE  LXIX. 

The  foortb  cpode  of  liocsce  has  a  great  fimifi* 
tilde  to  thiftod^i 

Niii 
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FAWKES'S   ANACREO^. 


Licet  fuperbut  ambules  pecuni^,  &c. 

T^owph  ftorc  of  wealth  you  now  poflefi, 
Conclition  chanjyp»  not  with  drefs. 
*'  Shall  he  who  tir'd  the  lidor*8  hand, 
•*  8courg*d  by  the  magiftratc't  command. 


**  With  corn  a  thoufaod  acfei  load, 
"  With  chariots  wear  the  Appiao  toad, 
"  And,  in  contempt  of  Otho»  fit 
*'  With  the  knight's  order  in  tl|e  pit?" 


JhmmiSt^ 


THE  EPIGRAMS  OF  ANACREON. 


EPIGRAM  !. 

OH  TIMOCRITUS. 

The  tomb  of  great  Timocritus  behold  ! 

Mars  fpares  the  bafC)  but  flays  the  brave  and  bold. 

EPIGRAM  II. 

ON    AOATOON. 

For  Ajrathon,  In  fightinj^  fields  renown'd, 
Abdcra  mourns  his  funeral  pile  around; 
I-(»r  him  (he  mingles  tears  with  bright  applaufcy 
Who  nobly  fuffcr'd  in  his  country's  caufc ; 
No  yr.uth  fa  brave,  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
E'er  pcrilh'd  In  the  thunder  of  the  field. 

EPIGRAM  III. 

ON   THE   SON   or  CLEENOl. 

TuEE.  Clecnorides,  the  bold,  the  brave, 
Stcru  Neptune  funk  beneath  the  whcln>ing  wave  : 
Thy  country**  love  fo  nobly  fiU'd  thy  mind, 
Thou  dar'dil  to  truil,  too  crednlous,  the  wind  : 
The  fair,  though  faithlefit,  fcafon  nrg'd  thy  doom. 
And  wrapp'd  thy  beauties  in  a  wat*ry  tomb. 

EPIGRAM  IV. 

CN  A   PICTDRE    REPRESENTING    THREE  BACCUJC. 

First,  Hcliconlas  with  a  Thyrfus  paft, 
Xanthippe  next,  and  Glauca  is  the  lad ; 
ho  :  daucjng  down  the  mountains  they  repair. 
And  grateful  gifts  to  jolly  Bacchus  bear  ; 
Wreath*  of  the  ruftling  ivy  for  his  head, 
Vith  grapes  delicious,  and  a  kid  well  fed. 

EPIGRAM  V. 

ON  MTRON*S  cow. 

Feed,  gentle  fwaio,  thy  catiK  far  away, 
iscft  they  too  near  the  cow  of  Myn>o  liray. 
And  thou,  if  chance  fiiUactou*  judgment  errM, 
l^nve  boiue  the  breathing  ftatue  with  the  herd. 


Myron  unjqftly  woulji  the  hbnour  claim, 
But  nature  has  prevented  him  in  fame. 


EPIGRAM  VI. 

OH  TnE  8A14«. 


This  heifer  is  not  caft,  but  rolling  years 
Haxdcn'd  the  life  to  what  it  now  appears  i 


the  f Mowing  Epigrams  vtere  toUeSied  hj  Barnes^  ui 
Jfrft  added  to  bi$  Editiofi  of  our  Pott :  fbtfrf  fn 
on  the  authority  of  a  Manyfeript  Antbologui  ttt  pjru; 
the  ref.om  th^^edit  of  a  HeidUberg  Man^fmf* 

EPIGRAM  VII. 

ON  COMPANY. 

I  ne'er  can  think  his  cooverfation  good, 

Who  o'er  the  bottle  talks  of  wars  and  bltfrf; 
Buc  his  whofe  wit  the  pleafing  talk  refiso, 
And  lovely  Venus  with  the  Graces  jomi,  ' 

EPIGRAM  Vm. 

A  DEDICATION  TO  JUPITER,  IN  TH»  KAMI  0| 
PHIDOLA. 

Phidola,  as  a  monument  of  fpeed, 

This  mare,  at  Corinth  bred,  to  Jove  decreedi 

EPIGRAM  IX. 

to  APOLLO  IN  TUE  NAME  OP  NAUCRATft, 

GoD  of  the  fiUer  bow,  and  golden  hair. 
Hear  Naucrate|*s  vows,  and  gram  his  pf»7«»  '• 

EPIGRAM  X. 

ANOTBER  DEDICATION. 

Ltcius'  fon,  Praxagoras,  beflow*d 
rhi)  marble  (latue  to  his  guardian  god: 
View  well  the  whole — what  artift  can  forpdi 
The  finiihM  work  of  Anazagoras  } 


EPIGRAM  XL 

ANOTHRI^. 

Minerva's  erove  contains  the  f«vooh*d  flud^ 
That  guarded  Python  in  the  bloody  field 

*  EPIGRAM  XIL 

*  ANOTHER,  »T  LlOCIATIt. 

When  Hermes*  buft,  Le«cratet,  yoti  rais'd. 
The  Graces  bland  the  beautcoaa  image  praii*4i 

)■  The  joyful  academe  extoU'd  your  name ; 
The  fpcal^ing  huft  ihall  etcrm»c  yout  f— 
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spicmAM  xni. 

0«  TBK  BOK  or  ARISTOCLES* 

tt  Afiftodkkt,  the  befi  of  firiendty 
TImhaaanrf  Terfe  the  mufe  commends : 
Bdd  md  aihrciituroM  in  the  martial  ftrife, 
Be&f'd  hit  conntry,  but  he  loft  his  life. 

EPIGRAM  XIV. 

FlAinuB  this  flowery  mantle  made, 
VUchfrir  Dyfieris  firft  deiign'd; 

lUiMnr  the  loTely  damfels  bftve  difplay'd 
Apfaiag  mity  of  mind. 

EPIGRAM  XV* 

UklDEK  A  STATVI. 

eaiinus  firft  lix'd  me  on  this  hafe. 

MrnSog  to.the  view :  ^ 

VkkngKW€  ornament  and  grace ; 

To  ihan  jonr  thanks  are  due. 

EPIGRAM  XVI. 

AMOTHKR. 

Ylis  tnipftj  Areiphilos's  fon 

Ts  Bk^os  confecrates,  for  battles  won. 


EPIGRAM  XVII. 


ANOTUXR. 

Tbessalia's  monarch,  Echecratides, 

Has  fix'd  me  on  this  bafe» 
Bacchus,  the  J0U7  god  of  wine,  to  pleafe^ 

And  give  thp  city  grace. 

EPIGRAM  XVIII, 

To  Mercury  your  oraifons  tddrefs. 
That  Timonades  meet  with  wifli'd  fucceft, 
Who  fiz*d  thefe  porticoes,  my  fweet  abode. 
And  plac*d  me  (acred  to  the  herald-god.     . 
AU  who  the  bright-ey*d  fdencet  revere. 
Strangers  and  citizens,  are  welcome  here. 

EPIGRAM  XIX. 

Griat  Sophocles,  for  tragic  ftory  prais*d, 
Th<fe  altars  to  the  gods  immortal  raised. 

EPIGRAM  XX.  ^ 

O  McRCQRT  !  for  honours  p.aid  to  th^ 
May  Tiaras  live  in  calm  lecurity ; 
Years  of  fereneft  pleafure  may  he  gain. 
And  o*er  th*  Athenian  raos  a  long  and  happy 
,    '  reign  1 


NOTES  ON  THE  EPIGRAMS. 


EPIGRAM  I. 

Ver.  %.  Priam,  fpcaking  of  the  moft  valiant  of 
liffaDs;faya, 

\mpa  mrmXU'  Af9t i/W,  3»  2,  ver,  260. 

ill  thofe  relcntlels  Mars  untimely  flew, 

Aai  left  me  thefe,  a  £af t  and  fiervile  crew,    ^tpe, 

EPIGRAM  II. 

Ter.  ft.  The  Teians,  after  their  expulfion  from 
iHa  by  Harpagua  the  general  of  Cyrd^  iailed 
iMvTIttace,  and  fettled  in  the  city  of  Abdera; 
vkoc  they  had  00c  been  long,  before  the  Thra. 
•■■B,  jealooa  of  their  new  neighbours,  endeavour- 
ed la  pve  them  diftarbance.  It  ieems  to  be  in 
ifctfe  eosflsAa  that  Aoacreon  loft  thofe  friends 
^vkoBi  he  celebrates  in  his  epigrams.  Sec  the  firft, 
iBcaid,aadthitteenth. 

^  EPIGRAM  lit. 

Tbis  CSefinoridet,  as  Barnes  obfervcs,  Ieems  te 
^  bccB  caft   away  in  attempting  a  voyage 
I  Ahdcra  to  hia  native  conntry  Tcioi^  in  the 


EPIGRAM  V. 

.^fWi  waa  the  noft  celebrated  artift  of  hia 
^fafCiftiDf  ftitlKllphnlik  Petronisi  fpcak- 


ing of  him,  (ays,  '*  Pene  hominum  animas  fera* 
rumque  zre  comprehenderat  :**  He  had  aimed 
found  the  art  to  enclofe  the  fouls  of  men  and 
beafts  in  brals. 

Among  the  many  epigrams,  which  have  been 
compofcd  on  Myron's  cow,  the  following  from 
Aufonius  dcfcrves  commendation  : 

Bucula  fum,  cselo  genitoris  faAa  Myronis 
.Area ;  nee  fadam  me  pnto,  fed  genetam. 

Sic  me  taurus  init ;  fie  prozima  bucula  mugit ; 
Sic  vitulns  fitiens  ubera  noftra  petit. 

Miraris  quid  fallo  gregem  ?  gregis  ipfe  magifter 
Inter  pafcentcs  me  numerare  folct. 

By  Myron*s  chiflcl  I  was  form*d  of  braft ;      * 
Not  art,  but  nature,  my  great  mother  was. 
Bolls  court  my  love ;  the  heifers  lowing  ftand  ; 
And  thirfty  calves  my  fwelling  teat  demand. 
Nor  deem  this  ftrange — ^the  herdiman  oft  has  err'd. 
And  nnmbcr'd  me  among  the  gcasing  herd. 


EPIGRAM  VI. 

I  found  this  epigram,  thta  excellently  tranflated^ 
in  a  paltry  edition  of  Aoacreon  in  Englifli,  printed 
by  Curl. 

The  foUowing  epigram  on  an  excellent  modem, 
work  has  cipreflcd  ths  iame  thought  wilh  tho 
fiunc  fimplkity. 
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OH  ClAintA. 


Tbis  work  it  mitore*f,  every  title  in*t 
l|be  wrote,  and  gave  it  RichardlbB  to  print. 

EPIGRAM  YUl. 

Vcr.  %.  Paofmias,  EUac.  1.  ».  c.  13.  mentiook 
thif  mare  of  Phidob\  and  tell^  Ui  ftie  was  named 
Aura,  or  Air ;  add  that  fht  woa  the  race  herfeU; 
after  her  i^idcr  was  thrown. 

EPIGRAM  X. 

Ver.  4.  Anaxagoras,  a  native  of  JEgiuA,  wai  a 
celebrated  (latuarf .  He  flourlihed  both  beCbxc  and 
after  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.     Barms. 

EPtGRAM  XT. 

When  the  ancxenti  efcaped  any  imminent  dtn^er, 
it  waa  ufual  for  them  to  confccrate  fome  memorial 
<jf  it  in  the  temples  of  their  gods.  Thns  Horace, 
].  z.  Ode  5. 

Me  tabula  lacer,  ^ 

For  me,  the  feered  tablet  (hows, 

1  hat  I  have  hung  mjr  dripping  cfothct 


fawi;e8*s  akacrbom; 

ing  lines  vt  tnuii«te^lboai«ih^meBtorUi! 


At  Neptunc*s  (hrine- 


Dmwumii* 


EPIGRAM  XII. 


Ver.  3.  The  Athenian  academy  was  not  far 
^iftant  from  the  Areopagns,  in  a  gT<>T^  withont 
the  city. 

EPIGRAM  XIIL  , 

Kothing  atnADg  the  ancient  Greelsand  Romans 
was  fftceatied  a  ^atev  adi  of  piety,  than  to  fight 
liir  the  good  of  the  commani^ ;  and  rhcy,  wha 
^sve  greatlvfiOrBkio  fo  rightroos  a  csttfc,  arc  eno. 
hcUmed  with  inmtortal  hoooers.  T|nsens  wrote 
iooie  ftfihlc  pq^Bs^M  ^^'^  ^^"^'^  '^^  6»IIow> 


I  ing  lines  vt  tranivted  Aontih^meBtorUi! 
Speaking  of  the  hcrp  (b»l  ^ares  to  die  for  kii 
country,  he  fays. 

His  fair  renown  (hall  never  fade  awiy, 
Nor  (hall  the  mention  of  his  name  decay. 
Who  glorious  falU  beneath  the  cpO({aeror'skiDd, 
for  his  dear  children,  and  his  native  land, 
Though  to  the  duft  his  mortal  part  wc  gi^ 
His  fame  in  triomph  o*cr  the  grave  fluUUve. 


EPtGRAM  XIV. 

Addifon  quotes  a  paflage  (rom  Shakfpwfc  im^ 
lar  to  this  epigram  i 

We  Hermia,  like  twn  an ifisMi  gods^ 
Created  with  our  needles  both  qne  Bower, 
Both  on  one  famplar,  fitting  on  one  culhioo; 
Both  warbling  of  one  fong,  both  in  one  key ; 
Ai  if  our  hands,  our  fides,  voices,  and  miod^ 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  wt  grew  togctbcr, 
Uke  to  a  doable  cherry,  feentung  pafted. 
But  yet  an  imion  in  partitioo^ 
Two  lovely  berries  molded  00  one  ftea ; 
Or  with  .two  Iteming*  bodiea,  b«c  one  hcast 

EPIGRAM  XVIII. 

Ver.  t.  The  asetems  efteemed  MerevryAeft- 
^ral  prote^or  of  learning ;  and  therefore  tfoUr 
placed  his  flatne  in  their  librariea,  and  in  tbefx- 
(iC9<«^<wc  Ihc&f  pvhlic  fchoola  and  acadcvic*. 

EPfORAM  5^IX. 

This  tptgram,^^fiQ|wkhft8t>ding  what  Baaa^ 
ftys  to  the  contrary,  is  thooght  not  to  he  ^m^ 
ercon's ;  the  mention  of  S^hock*  hetafr  too  f«^ 
fttgnast  w  (Jnofioh^,  ^  adi^ife  ii  1^  |K«PH 
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THE  JLIFB  OF  SAPPHO, 


OArrao  was  m  natiTc  of  Mitylene  in  the  ifland  of 

Lflfrok    Who  was  her  father  is  uncertain,  there 

hoBf  BO  Icfs  than  eight  perfons  who  have  con- 

tended Sor  that  honour;  but  It  is  uniYetfally  ac- 

boviedf^ed  chat  Cleis  was  her  mother.     She 

ioari&ed,  according  to  Suidas,  in  the  42d  Olym- 

jnd;  according  to  Eufebiol,  in  the  44th  Olym- 

pod,  about  6co  years  before  our  Saviour  Chrift.* 

Oe  was  oomemportry  with  Pittacoi,  the  famous 

tyrant  of  Mitylene,  and  the  two  celebrated  poets, 

fceCchucns  and  Atcaeus,    Barnes  has  ,eodedToured 

f^  prove,  from  the  teftimonies  of  Chamoeleon  and 

Bcrmcfianaz,  that  Anacreon  was  one  of  her  lovers ; 

lat  this  amonr  has  been  generally  efteemed  too 

icpognaot  to  chronology,  to  be  adniitiedftM' any 

tbittg  but  a  poetical  fidion. ' 

She  married  one  Ccrcolas,  a  man  of  great 
vcakh  and  power  in  the  iiland,  of  Andros,  by 
whom  (he  had  a  daughter  named  Cleis.  He  ieav- 
ioghera  widow  very  youog,  ihe  renounced  all 
thoughts  of  a  fecond  marriage,  but  not  the  plea- 
Iwes  of  Ufvc  \  not  enduring  to  confine  that  pail&on 
to  one  fcrion,  which,  as  the  ;.<*:cients  tell  us, 
WIS  too  violent  in  her  to  be  retrained  even  to  one 
its. 

8«t  no  one  feems  to  have  been  the  objedl  of 
her  admiration  fo  much  ai  the  accompUihed 
?haon,  a  young  man  of  Leibos ;  who  is  faid  to 
hive  been  a  kind  of  ferryman,  and  thence  fabled 
10  have  carried  Venus  over  the  ftream  in  hii^ 
boat,  and  to  have  received  frotn  her,  as  a  reward, 
the  £ivotir  of  becoming  the  rood  beautiful  man  in 
|he  world.  She  fell  defperately  in  love  with  him, 
ind  took  a  voyage  into  Sicily  in  purfuit  of  him, 
he  hiving  withdrawn  himfelf  thither  on  purpofe 
lo  avoid  her.  It  was  in  that  iflaad,  and  on 
this  occaiioD,  that  (he  compofed  her  hymn  to 
Venos. 

Her  poem  was  ineficdual  for  the  prociving 
that  happineis  which  ihe  prayed  for  in  it.  Phaon 
was  ftiU  obdoraUv  and  Sappho  was  fo  tranfported 
with  the  violence  of  her  pafi^on,  that  (he  rcfulve^l 
|o  get  rid  of  it  at  any  rate. 

There  vras  a  promontory  in  Acamania  called 
LcBcate,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  little  temple 
dedicated  to  Apollo.  In  this  temple  it  was  ufual 
for  defpairing  lovers  to  make  their  vows  in  fecret, 
^■d  afterwards  to  fling  themfclves  from  the  top  of 
the  precipice  into  the  ica.  For  it  was  an  efta- 
Whcd  opinion,  that  all  thofe  who  were  taiei^  up 


alive,  would  immediately  be  cuied  of  their  formet- 
paifion.  Sappho  tried  the  remedy;  but  penihed- 
in  the  experiment.  The  original  of. this  unac- 
countable humour  is  not  knowni  Ovid  reprefenta 
Sappho  asadvifed  to  undertake  this  Arange  pro* 
je(^  by  the  vifion  of  a  fea-nymph,  of  which  Ihe 
fent  tlie  following  account  to  the  cruel  Phaoa ; 

Htc  ego  cum  UfTos^  &c. 

Hpre  as  I  lay,  and  fweird  with  tears  the  flood. 
Before  my  light  a  wat'ry  virgin  flood ; 
She  flood  and  cry M,  **  O  you  that  love  in  vain! 
<*  Fly  hence  and  feck  the  fair  I.eucadian  main  : 
*<  There  ftands  a  rock,  from  whofe 

"  fteep 

<*  Apolio*s  fane  furveys  the  rolling  deep : 
"  vXhere  iojur*d  lovers,  li  aping  from  above, 
**  Their  flamei  eztinguifli,  aud  forget  to  love, 
**  Hafle,Sippho,  hafle,  from  high  Lcucadia  throw 
**  Thy  wretched  weight,  nor  dread  the  deeps  b«s 

«  low  !•• 
She  fpokc,  and  vaniHiM  with  the  voice^>l  rlCs 
Aiul  fllent  te^n  fall  trickling  from  my  eyes. 
I  go  ye,  nymphs,  thofe  rocks  and  ftas  to  p-OTC  t 
How  much  1  fear,  but,  ah,  how  much  I  love ! 
I  g«>t  ye  nymphs,  where  furious  love  infpirea  ^ 
Let  female  fears  fubmit  to  female  fires. 
1  o  rocks  and  fcas  I  fly  from  Phaon's  hate. 
And  hope  from  leas  and  rocks  a  milder  fate. 
Ye  gentle  gales,  beneath  my  body  blow. 
And  foftly  lay  me  on  the  waves  belo^  I 
And  thou,  kind  love,  my  Unking  limbs  fuftain. 
Spread  thy  foft  wings,  and  waft  me  o*er  the 

main,  [fane! 

Nor  let  a  lover's  death  the  gulltlefs  flood  pro- 

The  Romans  eredled  a  moft  noble  ftatue  of 
porphyry  to  her  memory  :  and  the  Mitylenians* 
to  ezprefs  their  fenfis  of  her  worth,  and  the  glor^ 
they  received  from  her  being  born  amongft  them, 
paid  her  foverei^n  honours  after  her  death, 
and  coined  money  with  her  head  for  the  im* 
prcfs. 

The  beit  idea  we  can  have  of  her  pcrfon,  yi 
from  her  own  defcription  of  it  in  Ovid  : 

Si  miht  difficilis  formam,  &c. 

To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  detiyM, 
Is  well  by  wit*s  more  lafifiig  cl^^ms  Aipply'^bi 


I 
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THE  LIFE  OF  SAPPHO. 


Tboogb  (hort  taj  (Uture,  yet  my  name  ezteiub 
To  heaven  itfelf,  and  earth's  remoteft  ends. 
Brown  as  I  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 
InfpirM  yoong  Perfeos  with  a  generous  flame ; 
Turtles  and  doires  of  differing  hues  unite. 
And  glofly  jet  is  pak'd  with  fliintng  white. 
If  to  no  charms  thorn  wilt  thy  heau  rciign. 
But  fuch  as  merit,  fuch  as  equal  thine. 
By  none,  alas !  by  none  thou  canfi  be  moT*d, 
}Phaon  altne  by  Phaon  mud  be  lo¥*d. 

jP^. 

To  giro  the  Bngliih  reader  a  tme  notion  what 
opinion  the  ancients  entertained  of  her  works, 
would  be  to  colled  a  volume  in  her  praife.  She 
was  honoured  with  the  glpriout  title  of  the  tenth 
mufe.    Horace  iays, 


Spirat  adhuc  amor, 
Vivnnt^ue  commifli  calorca 
.&)lise  (idibtts  pucUJe. 


Z,  4.  Ode  9. 


Enchanting  Sappho*s  lyric  mufe 
In  every  breaft  muft  love  iufiafe ; 
Love  breathes  00  every  tender  ftring^ 
Aad  fttll  in  melting  notes  we  hear  her  ling. 

Atmcomir. 

On  the  revival  of  learning,  men  of  the  noft  re^ 
£ned  tafle  accounted  the  lofs  of  her  writings  io- 
cilimabte,  and  coUedbcd  the  iacrcd  relics  with  the 
utmoft  affidoity  :  though  Mr  Addiibo  (tu  Oie 
Spr dator.  No.  213.)  jodicioufly  obCerves  :  "  I  do 
**  not  know,  by  the  chars<Sler  that  is  given 
**'  of  her  works  whether  it  is  not  for  the  btnc6e 
•'  of  maokird  that  they  are  loft.  They  were 
^  filled  with  fuch  betwitching  tcfMseriKls  and  lap. 
*'  ture,  that  it  might  have  bcca  dangerous  to  have 
**  given  them  a  r^dit^.**^ 

Voffiuf,  io  the  third  book  of  hi*  Inftttvtiones 
l^2eucx»  fajft^  Kkdl  nono  ci  the  Greek  focta  ex- 


celled  Sappho  in  fweetnefs  of  verie ;  and  tSiit  fte 
nude  Archilochns  the  model  of  her  fiyle,  bat  st 
the  lame  tame  took  great  care  tofolten  and  tCBfcr 
the  feverity  of  his  etpreffion. 

Hofiinan,  in  his  Leiicon,  lays»  *^  Somc  m$km 
"  are  of  opinion,  that  the  elegy  which  Ovid  bs^ 
"  under  the  name  of  Sappho,  and  which  it  ia- 
**  finitely  fiiperior  to  his  other  elegies,  vrai  all, 
"  or  at  lead  the  moft  beautiful  part  of  it,  ftoka 
**  from  the  poems  of  the  elegant  Sappho.** 

She  was  the  inventreis  of  that  kind  of  verfe 
which  (from  her  name)  is  called  the  Sapphic 
She  wrote  nine  books  of  Odes,  befides  Elegies, 
Epigrams,  Iambics,  Monodies,  aixl  other  pieces; 
of  which  we  have  nothing  remaining  entire,  \mt 
an  Hymn  to  Venus,  an  Ode  preTcrved  by  Loufi- 
nua  (which,  however,  the  learned  ackoowled|e 
to  be  imperfed),  two  Epigrams,  and  fo«e  mha 
little  Fragments.  I  fliaU  conclude  my  accowt 
of  this  celebrated  lady  in  the  words  oi  Mr. 
Addifen^  taken  from  the  above*mcnti%oed  Spa- 
tator. 

**-  Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  aotiqiutj,  there 
^  is  none  whode  fragments  are  fobeautil'nl  Mthdie 
**  of  Sappho.^    They  g%vc  us  a  udt  of  laer  way^l 
**  vrriting,  which  is  periie^y  conforBsahk  wick 
**  that  extraordinary  chara&er  we  fimd  d  ktr  m 
**  the   renMM^s  of  thofc  great  crkica  who  «cre 
*^  convtrfant  vrith  her  works  when  they  w€te  m- 
^  tire.    One  may  fee,  by  what  ■•  left  if  dMm» 
^  that  0ie  followed  nature  in  all  her  thoi||bt9» 
**  without  deftxnding  to  thole  little  points,  c«o- 
**  ceits,  and  turns  of  vrit  vrith  which  many  of  sur 
'*  modem  Ijrrics  are  lb  miierahty  iniefiek.    Her 
**  (bul  feems  to  have  been  made  up  of  love  and 
**  poetry  s  flie  fch  the  paffioo  in  all  ita  wvmtk^ 
**  and  dcfcrib<?$  it  in  all  its  fympioosa^     she  m 
**  called  by  ancient  authors  the  tenth  mufr;  and 
*'  by  Plutarch  is  compared  to  CacQa  the  fan  «C 
**'  Voican>  who  breathed  out  nothiBg  km  ftuK«** 
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THE  PVORKS  OF  SAPPHO. 


Marie,  mnfe !  the  conTcioas  ihsde  and  vocal  grdre, 
Wl^ere  Sappbo  tunM  her  melting;  Toice  to  love, 
WhHe  echo  each  harmonious  drain  retumM; 
And  with  the  foft  complaioiog  Leibian  monrn'd. 


riooiisstf  Of  roiTkT. 


ODES. 


ODET. 

AM  HTMN  TO  VSMVI* 

tTml,  hrigbc  goddeft  o(  the  ikies, 
Tt  wfaoMi  annnmber'd  temples  rifie, 
Jvie's  daughter  fair,  whofe  wily  arts 
Ddade  food  lovers  of  their  hearts; 
O!  liftes  graciohs  to  my  prayer, 
Mdfreemy  mind  from  azndoaft  care. 

IF  e*er  yoo  heard  my  ardent  vow, 
HopitioM  goddcft,  hear  me  now ! 
And  oft  my  ardent  vow  you've  heard. 
By  Cupid's  kindly  aid  preferr'd. 
Oft  lettche  golden  courts  of  Jove, 
To  lificn  to  my  tales  of  kive. 

The  xadiaiic  car  your  fparrows  dfvW  t 
Too  gave  the  word,  and  fwift  they  flew, 

Thnwgb  Uqwd*"  ^^  ?'•"«'<*  *^'  ^*y« 
t  frw  their  quivering  pinions  play ; 
To  my  plain  roof  they  bore  their  queen, 
Of  afpea  mild,  and  look  fereiie* 

Soon  as  you  caine,*by  your  command. 
Back  flew  the  wanton  featherM  band. 
The*,  vrttk  a  fweet,  enchanting  look. 
Divinely  finiling,  thus  you  fpoke : 

•  Why  didlk  thou  tall  me  to  thy  cell? 
«  Tell  me,  my  gentk  Sappho,  telL 

•  What  heaKog  medicine  ihall  I  tind 

c  To  onie  thy  love-diHemper'd  mind  ? 

•  Say,  fraH  I  lend  thee  ail  my  charms, 
«  To  win  young  Phaon  to  thy  arms  I 
«  Or  doesfMne  other  fwain  fiUidue 

«  Thy  heart?  my  Sappho,  cell  me  whof 

•  Though  now,  avCTfe,  thy  charms  he  flight, 

•  UeliMa  AaU  view  tbcewith4kligbti 


lo 


9^ 


*  Though  fMw  he  icenislliy^ftt  to  t^, 

'  lie  foon  to  thee  (hall  offerings  make ;  -    # 

<  Though  now  thy  beauties  fail  to  movOf 

*  He  foon  ihall  melt  with  equal  love.* 

Once  more,  O  Venus!  hear  my  prayer^ 

And  eafe  my  miad  of  anxious  care  ; 

Agaid  voochfafe  to  be  my  gueft. 

And  calm  this  tempcft  in  my  breaft!  4» 

To  thee,  bright  queen,  my  vows  afpire ; 

0  grant  flie  all  my  heart's  defire  1 

ODE  H. 

jrUtiver  might  have  heen  the  weeafim  tf  ihli  tde,  th 
Mmgllfi  resJer  vtili  ttitvr  imh  the  hemOiu  rf  h,  if 
h/ufp^es  it  to  home  Uen  tvrittm  im  the  perfin  rfm 
Uwrjttitig  iy  his  luifirefi, 

Addifon,  Spedator,  Mo.ilft9« 

MotB  happy  than  the  gods  ii  he 
Who,  foft-reclioing,  £ts  by  thee; 
His  ears  thy  pleaiing  talk  beguiles. 
His  eyes  thy  fweetly  dimpled  ihxileik 

This,  this,  alast  alarm'd  my  breaft, 
And  rolb*d  me  of  my  golden  refl : 
Willie  gaaing  on  thy  charoM  I  hung, 
My  voice  died  faultering  on  my  tongue. 

With  fulitle  flaoMs  my  bofom  glows, 

Quick  through  dach  vein  the  poilba  flows  :       10 

Dark,  dimming  mifts  my  eyes  furrdlind  ; 

My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  tbund. 

My  limbs  with  dewy  chilloefs  freeze, 
Co  my  whole  firame  pale  tremblings  febe, 
And  lofiog  colour,  fenfe  and  breath, 

1  ijp^f^  quite  lao,gDifliisgiii  ileatlL  « 
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FAWKES'S  SAPPHd. 


NOTKS  ON  THE  ODES. 


ODE  I. 

We  are  indebted  for  thii  hymn  to  Dionyfias  •£ 
Halicamaflut,  who  quotei  it  as  a  pattern  of  per- 
fe^ion*  Madam  Dacier  foppofe»  it  to  be  en- 
tirely hiftorical;  and  that  it  was  written  after 
Phaon,her  inconftant  lover,  had  withdrawn  him* 
Self  from  the  ifland  of  Lefboa  to  ^icily,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  importunities  of  an  amorous  miftreCk 
It  was  in  Sicily,  therefore,  and  on  the  abovemen- 
tiootd  occalion,  that  (he  is  fuppofcd  to  have  made 
this  hymn. 

Vcr.  13.  Sappho  fays,  the  chariot  of  Venus  was 
drawn  by  fparrows,  becaufe  they  are  of  all  birds 
die  mod  amorous. 

Vcr.  ao.  There  is  fomething  very  pretty  in  this 
drcumftancc,  wherein  Venus  is  defcribed  at  fend, 
ing  away  her  chariot,  upon  her  arrival  at  Sap. 
pho*s  lodgings,  to  denote  that  it  was  not  a  fliort 
tranficAt  viiit  which  ihe  intended  to  make  her. 

ODE  II. 

This  beautiful  ode  is  preferved  by  Longinut, 
in  his  treatife  of  the  Sublnne. 

Ver.  I.  There  is  an  epigram  in  the  Anthologia, 
^which  feems  to  be  an  imitation  of  this  ftansa. 

*HfuhH  )'  iftX*0f,  mfmtmrot  V  i  #vm«. 

The  youth  who  fees  thee  may  rejoice,' 
But  bleft  is  he  who  hears  thy  voice,    . 
^  d«migod  who  (hall  thee  kifs. 
Who  gains  thee  is  a  god  in  blifs. 

Longinushasobferved,  that  **  this  dcfcriptioo  of 
*'  love  in  Sappho  is  an  esad  copy  of^nature ;  and 
^  that  all  the  circumftancca,  which  follow  one 

*  another  in  focha  hurry  of  fentlments,  notwith- 
**  (landing  they  appear  repugnatit  to  each  ether, 
^  are  really  fuch  as  happen   in  the  frenzies  of 

♦  love.*'     He  futhcr  (ayi :  "  Sappho,  having  ob- 


"  ferved  the  anxieties  and  tortures  infepvable 
**  jealous  love,  has  coUeded  and  difplayed 
«  ail  with  the  mod  lively  exaaoefs/*  And 
Pierce  judicioufly  obferves,  that  *<  in  thia  ode 
**  endeavours  to  exprefs  that  wrath,  jealoufy, 
"  angui(h,  which  diftraded  her  with  fuch  a  vip 
*'  riety  of  torture.  And  therefore,  in  the  foUouM 
**  ing  verfes  of  Boileau's  tranilation,  the  true  (enH 
I*  is  miftakcn : 

——dans  les  doux  tranfports,  oik  s*egare  moa  9m€t 
"  And, 
je  tombe  en  des  douces  langueurs. 

••  As  the  word  doux  will  by  no  means  ezpref»  tfcf 
"  rage  and  didradion  of  Sappho*s  miod ;  it  bci&f 
*«  always  ufcd  in  a  contrary  fcnfe."  There  irt 
two  lines  in  Philips*s  tranflatton  of  thia  ode  whktf 
are  liable  to  the  fame  objedion  : 

For  while  I  gazM  in  tranfport  to(L 

And, 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thriU*d. 

Mr.  Addifon,  in  his  Spedbtor  00  this  ode,  re- 
lates the  following  remarkable  circuniftance  fruei 
Plutarch  :  **  That  author,  in  the  famous  ftory  of 
••  Anciochus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Stratooke, 
**  his  mother-in-law,  and  (not  daring  to  dtfcover 
"  his  paflioB)  pretended  to  be  confined  to  his  bed 
**  by  fickhefs,  tells  us,  that  Eraftratus,  the  phy. 
**  (ician,  found  out  the  nature  of  his  dihcmpcr  by 
**  thofe  fymptoms  of  l.)ve  which  he  had  learned 
"  from  Sappho's  writings.  Stratonice  vras  in  ch« 
"  room  of  the  love>fick  prince,  when  thefe  fymp- 
**  toms  difcovered  thcmfelvcs  to  his  phyficsan; 
**  and  it  is  probable,  that  they  were  not  very  dtf- 
*'  fercnt  from  thofe  which  Sappho  here  delcrsbe* 
**  in  a  lover  fitting  by  bis  miftrefs.** 

Madam  Dacier  (ayt,  that  this  ode  of  Sappho  is 
preferved  entire  in  Longinut,  whereas,  whoever 
looks  into  that  author's  quoution  of  it,  will  fixMi, 
that  there  muft  at  leaft  have  bcco  another  ( 
which  is  not  tranTmitted  to  us. 


FRAGMENTS. 


FRAGMENT  I. 

Tax  Pkiads  now  no  more  arc  feen. 
Nor  (bines  the  fiWer  moon  kreoe, 
lu  daik  and  dtfmal  clouds  o'ercaft; 
The  l(>vc  appointed  hour  is  paft : 
Midnight  ufurp*  her  fahle  throne « 
And  yet,  aUa !  1  Uc  aloac. 


FRAGMENT  U. 
Tbitfifms  t§  taw  hem  adJrtftd  /•  «« 

UtUrcd  latfy,  vaim  •/  brr  htmuiy  amJ  ruin. 
WuENE*La  the  fates  refume  thy  breath. 

No  bright  reverfion  (bah  thou  gain  } 
Uonotic'd  (Halt  thou  fink  in  death, 
Ncr  f v*B  xhj  memory  rcmaia : 
i 
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%r  tbf  rode  lutnd  ne^er  ptackM  i^e  lovely  rofe, 
Vliidi «  dieammtain  m  Ptcria  blows.    ' 

To  Ploto'f'lbaiiiions  fluUt  tbou  g9f 

The  fiem,  ioeior^lile  kiog» 
Among  th^  ignoble  fliadea  bdov 
A  vam,  kaoUe  thing ; 
VthSk  hoDonrd  8appho*s  miife«embelliili*d  nasie 
ftill  fioorlih  ID  ecernity  of  £ime. 

FRACMENT  III. 

TO  TENVS. 

▼iiroi,  qneen  of  fioulei  and  love, 
({ut,  0!  qoit  the  Ikies  above, 
To  my  lowly  roof  defcend. 
At  the  flurthfal  featt  attend. 
Bifid  the  golden  gnoblet  round, 
ytA  idJdoiu  nedar  crowo'd : 
Moie  btt  joyoos  friends  you'll  lfle» 
Kbdiof  Vetius,  and  of  me. 

FILAGMENT  ly. 

Cusi,  gentle  mother,  ceafe  your  iharp  rqpfoof. 
My  hsad*  no  more  can  ply  the  curious  woof, 
Wk  00  my  mind  the  flames  of  Cupid  prey, 
iodlofdy  Ph^iA  (Uals  my  foul  away. 

J?R.AGM£NT  V. 

OK  THS  aOSB. 

ToDLD  Jove  appoint  fome  flower  to  reign 

h  matchleft  bcaacy  on  the  plain, 

tht  rofe  (mankind  will  all  agree), 

Tke  role  the  queen  of  flcwert  ibould  be,        • 

tke  pride  of  plants,  the  grace  of  bowers, 

Tbe  bblh  of  mcatls,  the  eye  of  flowers ; 


MS  NTS.  ^l 

Its  beauties  charm  the  go4s  aWft  i 
Its  fragrance  is  the  breath  of  love ; 
lb  foliage  wantons  in  the  air 
Luziiriant,  like  the  flowing  hair: 
It  fliiaes  in  blooming  fpleudour  gay^ 
While  zephyrs'on  iu  bofom  play. 

TUfdUnoh^U  Part  vfamOd*  ^Uh  Sappho  ufip^ 
fifed  U  bav  wriften  /•  Amacreon^'^u  tbt  Nttet 
Mthe64tb  Ode  f^  Am 


H%  Ihuies,  ever  fair  and  young, 

High-feated  on  the  goldeii  throne, 

Anacreon  fent  to  me  a  fong 

In  fweeteil  numbers,  not  his  own  ; 

For,  by  your  facred  raptures  fir*d, 

The  poet  warbled  what  the  muie  infpir*d« 

TCWO  EPXGRdMS  OP  SAPPHO^ 
EPIGRAM  I. 

Mbmiscvs,  mourning  for  his  haplefs  Ton, 
The  toil-ezperienc'd  fiflier,  Pelagon, 
Has  plac*d  upon  his  tomb  a  net  and  oar. 
The  badges  of  a  painful  life  and  poor« 

EPIGRAM  IT. 

Thb  much.lov'd  Timas  lodges  in  this  tomb. 
By  death  iniatiate  raviih*d  in  Jier  bloom ; 
Ere  yet  a  bride,  the  beauteous  maid  was  led 
To  dreary  coaflls,  and  Pluto's  mourofui  bed. 
Her  lov*d  companions  pay  the  rites  of  woe. 
All,  all,  alas !  the  living  ciin  beftow  : 
From  their  fair  heads  the  graceful  curk  th'^y  (hearj 
Place  on  her  tomb,  and  drop  the  tender  tear. 


NOTES  ON  THE  FRAGMENTS. 


FRAGMENT  I. 

Ver.  6.  A  fliepbcrd,  in  the  idylfium  intituled 
titlSTTX  (wbicb  is  generally  afcribed  to  Theo* 
tntsa,  but  by  Daniel  Heinlius  is  itttributed  to 
Uolchm)  wiflies  a  city^girl,  who  had  flighted 
\m^  the  ponilhment  of  Oving  and  dying  an  old 

—may  you  ne'er  find  one  T 

Worthy  yonr  love  in  country  or  in  town,  / 

^  to.a  virgin  bed  condemn'd,  for  ever  lief 


FRAOMEMT  II. 

^•Ktho  is  not  the  only  good  writer,  who,  from 
*  ^  fcnfe  of  the  excellence  of  their  works,  have 
P<«nled  themfelves  immortality.  Virgil  has  ex- 
^dlcd  himlelf  in  tbe  fame  manner  at  the  begin- 
**C  af  the  third  Geoigic :— Horace,  in  fbvcral 


places,  particularly  in  the  ode  l^cgi  MonnmeXN 
turn :— But  Ovid,  in  the  ilrongeil  terms, 
J^mqne  opus  ezegi,  &c. 
I've  now  compilM  a  work,  which  norihc  rage 
Of  love,  nor  nrc,  nor  fword,  nor  eating  age, 
Is  able  to  dcftroy 

Ver.  5.  Pieria  was  a  mountain  in  Macedonia,^ 
dedicated  to  the  mufes  By  this  exprrfijon,  Sa^. 
pho  (ieems  to  hint,  that  the  lady  who  f<irninied 
the  occafion  of  this  fatire,  was  not  convcrfaiit  in 
the  politer  i^udie»,  nor  acquainted  with  tbe  mufes* 

FRAGMENT  IIL 
This  fragment  fliould  be  joinrd  with  the  fourth 
ode  of  Anacreon ;  for  as  Sappho  defires  Venus  to 
be  her  cup-bearer,  fo  Anacreon  appoints  Cupid 
the  fame  office : 

In  decent  robe,  behind  biro  bound, 
Cupid  ihall  i'erve  the  goblet  round. 
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FRAGMENT  IV. 
Hephaeftion  produces  chit  fragment  from  the 
fevcnth  book  of  Sappho*!  Odei.    Horace  feems  to 
have  had  it  in  view,  Book  3.  Ode  I  a. 
Tibi  qualem  Cythcra  pucr  ales 
Tibi  talcs,  operora*que  Mincrvz 
5(udium  aufcrt,  Ntobule,  Liparaet  nitor  Hebri. 

The  willed  boy,  in  wanton  play, 
Thy  work  and  balket  deals  away: 
Thy  web  and  Pallas'  curious  toils 
Are  DOW  become  fair  Hcbr|iK*  fpoiis.       DuncomBe, 

FRAGMENT  V. 
We  are  indebted  to  Achilles  Tatius  for  this 
fragment,  which  is  generally  afcribed  to  Sappho. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  of  that  ro- 
mancer, Clicophon  tells  us.  his  miftreis  fung  this 
eulogy  on  the  rofe  at  an  entertainment.  If  the 
xeadcr  turns  back  to  the  fifth  and  fifty-third  odes 
of  Anacreon,  he  will  find  other  encomiums  on 
this  beautiful  flower. 

^OTES  ON  THE  EPIGRAMS. 
f  PIGRAM  I. 

Longepierre  obfervcs,  that  it  was  ufual  among 
the  ancients  to  place  on  the  tombs  of  their  friends 
the  inftruments  peculiar  to  the  art  or  myftery 
which  they  ezercifed  when  alive.  Of  this  we 
have  examples  in  Homer  and  Virgil.  In  the  e- 
leventh  book  of  the  Odyfley,  ver.  75.  £lpenor 
makes  this  requeft  to  Ulyffes  in  hell : 

Trifim  n  ftot  ;^ii;<k/,  &c. 
A  tomb  along  the  wat*ry  margin  raife. 
The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace. 
To  (how  poflerity  Elpenor  was : 
There  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name, 
Fix  the  fmooth  oar,  and  bid  me  lite  to  fame. 

JSrtune, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  book  we  find 
the  fuit  was  granted  : 
A  rifing  tomb,  the  filent  dead  to  grace, 
Fafl  by  the  roafings  of  the  main  we  place; 
The  rifing  tomb  a  lofty  column  bore, 
And  high  above  It  rofe  the  tapering  oar.         Ptfie, 

In  the  fixth  book  of  the  -ffincid,  ver.  as  a.  JE- 
neas  places  on  the  tomb  of  Mifenus, 

fuaque  arma  viro,  reraumque,  tubamque. 

This  dene ;  to  folemnize  the  warrior's  doom. 
The  pious  hero  raisM  a  lofty  tomb ; 
f  he  towering  top  his  well-known  enfigns  bore, 
ills  arms,  hiaODce-lov*d  trump,  and  upcring  oar. 

Fftt, 


'} 


\ 


ThcTc  fort  -of  et>Itaphs  were  more  general,  cm* 
cife,  and  Infinidive,  than  thofe  which  afterwards 
prevailed.    •li9Hgep'urre. 

Madam  Dacier  alfo  obTervet,  that  emblems  of 
the  humours  of  the  deceafed  were  fometlnea 
placed  on  their  monumems,  as  m  this  epigram  OA 
a  woman  named  Myro : 

0*er  Myro  fee  the  emblems  of  her  foul, 
A  whip,  a  bow,  a  goofe,  a  dog,  an  owl. 

The  whip  deiioted,  that  (he  ufed  to  chaftiTeher 
fervants;  the  bow,  that  her  mind  was  always  beat 
on  the  care  of  her  family;  the  goofe,  that  (belov- 
ed to  (lay  at  home ;  the  dog,  that  (be  was  fond  ciF 
her  children ;  and  the  owl,  that  (he  was  aflidttoos 
in  fpinning  and  tapeftry,  which  were  the  works  of 
Pallas,  to  whom  the  owl  was  confecrated.  D^ 
cier. 

At  the  Earl  of  Holdernef«*s,  at  Aike  in  York^ 
(hire,  is  an  old  pidure,  with  a  device  which  feems 
to  be  borrowed  from  this.     It  is  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  by  Hans  Holbein,  and  reprefonts  a  woain 
(faid  to  be  Queen  £lizabeth*shoufek.ecper)  (bod- 
ing on  a  tortotfe,  with  «  bunch  of  keys  by  her ' 
fide,  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  a  dove  on  her 
head.     Under  it  is  this  infcriptloli : 
Uxor  aroet,  fileat,  fervet,  nee  ubique  vagetur; 
Hoc  tefiudo  docet,  claves,  labra,  jundfcaque  turtttft 

Which  has  been  thus  tranilated : 
Be  frugal,  ye  wives,  live  in  fileoce  and  lore. 

Nor  abroad  ever  go(fip  and  roam. 
This  learn  from  the  keys,  thf  lip«,  and  the  dofe» 

And  tortoife,  dill  dwelling  at  home ! 

EPIGRAM  If. 
Ver.  7.  The  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  haif 
among  the  ancients,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  was  a 
token  of  9  violent  affedlon.  Thus  Achilles,  ia 
the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  offers  his  td 
Patrodus.  And  the  little  Cupidi  tear  their  hair 
for  grief  at  the  death  of  Adonis :  See  BUm.  H&« 
rodotus  tells  us,  that  Mardonius  cut  off  his,  after 
his  defeat.  Many  more  InQancea  of  this  excraor* 
dlnary  cuftom  might  be  produced ;  but  thefe  vrtU| 
probably,  be  thought  fufficienC.  I  fhall  6niih  my 
obfervations  on  this  excellent  poeteft,  with  an  ia- 
geniotts  furmife  in  regard  to  the  above-mentioned 
ceremony  :  it  was  pradifed,  perhaps,  not  only  in 
token  ol  forrow,  but  might  alfo  have  a  concealed 
meaning,  that,  as  the  hair  was  cut  from  the  head* 
and  was  nevjr  more  to  be  joined  to  it,  fo  was  the 
dead  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  living,  never  bom 
to  return. 
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THE  LIVES  OF  BION  AND  MOSCHUS. 


We  how  litde  relating  to  thefe  two  celebrated 
pflonl  poets :  And  therefore  their  hiftory  may 
becooprifed  in  few  words. 

Bin  was  boro  at  Smyrna,  a  famous  city  of 
Afia  Miitor,  which  alfo  has  the  fairell  title  to 
the  binh  of  Homer :  For  this  father  of  poets  is 
tad  to  bsTc  been  the  fon  of  the  river  Mele», 
w&idi  flows  not  far  frqm  its  walls ;  and  therefore 
lie  is  called  MeleGgenca.  To  this  river  Mofchus, 
in  hb  Id^Uiom  on  the  death  of  Bioo,  addrelles 
hialelf ;  and  makes  that  fine  comparifon  bctweco 
tlK&twopoeU: 

Tmi«,«  ffVrj^Mr»  7ny»^m*mn,  m.  r.  X. 

Mcb.'  of  ftreams  in  melody  the  chief, 
NoviiaTcs  thy  bofom  with  another  grief; 
Hi;  Homer  died,  great  mafter  of  the  fong, 
T&7  Hooer  died,  the  mufea  fwoeceft  tungue  ; 
Theodid  thy  waves  in  plaintive  murmurs  weep, 
AadroQ'd  thy  fwelling  forrowi  to  the  deep. 
Aiioeiier  foa  demand*  the  meed  of  woe, 
Agiffl  thf  waten  weep  in  long-drawn  murmurs 

flow. 
Ibr  to  die  foantatns  was  each  tuneful  Con,* 
l^dnok  of  Arethufe,  that  Helicon. 
HefaagAtrides*  and  Achilles'  ire, 
^  die  fur  dame  that  fist  the  world  «n  fire : 
"Aaforoi'd  his  numbers  on  a  fofter  plan, 
iG^dttoted  ihepherds  loves,  and  peaceful  Pan* 

Ve  are  net  informed  in  what  part  of  the  world 
fc  fi'cd,  though  it  b  evident  that  he  fpcnt  much 
^iintime  in  Sicily ;  and  there  it  was,  probably, 
^  the  wonderful  fweetnefs  of  his  compofitions 
^'cw  lojrcthcr  great  numbers  of  admirers  and  dif- 
oplo;  Rnong  whom  was  Mnfchus,  as  may  be 
^^(iaced  from  the  above-mentioned  poem  : 

1  too,  with  tears,  from  luly  have  brought 
Ssdi  plain  bucolics  aTmy  mafter  taught ; 
Vhidi,  if  at  all,  with  tuneful  eafe  they  flow. 
To  thy  learn 'd  precepts,  and  thy  art  I  owe. 
To  etW  heirs  thy  riches  may  belong  ; 
i  daiin  thy  pailoral  pipe  and  Doric  foog* 

"^fcrfs  two  laft  verfes  prove,  that  he  was  not  in 
KcrStousctrnimflances.  From  the  fame  Idyllium, 
txspears^that  he  died  by  poifon,  not  accid<>nt<illy, 
■K  by  the  appointment  of  fome  great  man  ! 

0  ^lefs  Bioo  !  poifon  was  thy  fate ; 

The  baaeful  potion  circimifcribM  thy  date. 

How  could  fell  poifon  caufc  cfleA  iV^  ftrange, 

Tosdi  thf  fweet  lips,  and  not  to  honey  change  ? 

^^^  probably  vvas  luM  unpenifhed : 

B«lboD  juft  vengeance  will  the  wretch  purfue. 

ItiiUkewife  evident  from  the  abuve-mcotioned 
**^ty,  that  he  was  contemporary  with  The- 
^'^'itBk  And  this  famous  Syracufan  flouriihed 
]*^  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  began  his  reign 
IJI^Ioirth  year  of  the  113d  Olympiad,  that  is, 
*w  2S5  years  before  Cbrift. 


Mofchus  was  born  at  Syracufe,  and  was  the 
difciple  of  Bion,  as  was  before  obferved.  Suidas 
will  have  him  to  have  been  a  profeffor  of  gram- 
roar  at  Syracofe  :  but  it  is  ceruin,  that  when  he 
wrote  his  beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  hit 
mafter,  his  reftdence  was  among  the  Italians, 
( rhoagh  perhaps  in  thoie  parts  that  4ie  over  agatnft 
Sicily,  called  Great  Greece) ;  and  probably  he  fuc« 
ceeded  him  in  governing  the  poetic  fchooL  Some 
critics  have  formerly  averted,  that  Mofchus  and 
Theocritus  are  the  fame  perfoo ;  but  they  are  fuf- 
ficiemly  confuted  by  a  pafifage  in  the  elegy,  where 
MUichns  introduces  'llieocritus  bewailing  the  fame 
misfortune  in  another  country  which  he  was  la<- 
menting  ii)  Italy. 

**  1  he  few  remains  of  thefe  two  poets,**  (ayi 
Kennct,  ^  are  reckoped  among  the  fwecteft  pieces  ' 
"  of  the  ancient  delicacy.  They  fcem,  in  a  great 
*'  meafure,  to  have  negledled  that  blaot  rufticity 
"  and  plainnefs,  which  was  fo  admired  an  art  of 
*'  their  great  rival  Theocritus ;  for  they  always 
"  aim  at  foAiething  more  polite  and  genteel, 
**  though  equally  natural,  in  their  compofitions.** 
Mr.  Longepierre  obferves,  that  **  the  beauty  of 
**  thefe  Idylliums  can  never  be  fufficieotly  ad- 
'*  mired.  If  f  dare  not,  fays  he,  affirm,  that  thefe 
<*  two  poets  are  fuperior  to  Theocritus  himfelf ; 
•«  yet,  I  may  fafdy  aver*  tliat  in  general  they  are 
'*  more  corrcfpondent  to  the  ta£  of  the  prefent 
^  age ;  which  can  never  be  brought  to  reliih  that 
**  extreme  fimpUcity,  which  abounds,  in  Theo- 
**  critus.  Bion  and  Mofchus  are  not  lefs  natural 
**  than  he  is ;  but  though  their  fimplicity  is  pure 
*'  nature,  it  is  lefs  ruftic,  and  more  elegant;  and 
**  their  poems,  having  a  more  plcaftng  and  agree- 
"  able  air,  one  may  with  juftice  affirm,  that  Bion 
**  has  more  grace,  fweetnefs,  and  delicacy,  and 
'*  lefs  ruilicity  (if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expref- 
*'  fion)  than  Theocritus;  and  chat  Mofchus  keeps 
*^  the  middle  track  between  them  both.  How- 
'*  ever,  it  their  works  are  jnot  admitted  among 
"  fome  for  fuch  true  paftorals,  they  will  certainly 
"  pafs  among  the-beft  judges  for  beuer  poems.*' 

There  is  a  remarkable  paper  m  the  Guardian, 
No.  40.  conuining  a  parallel  between  the  pafto- 
rals of  Mr.  Pope  and  Mc  Pbillipf  (by  the  way 
written  by  Pope  himfelf,  thoagh  ifie  former  pa- 
pers on  pailoral  poetry,  were  .compofcd  by  Mr. 
TickcU).  ;t  abounds  with  the  fineft  fi^rcaftic  irony, 
<  which  PbtlUps  not  having  penetration  enough  to 
fee  through,  made  an  apology  to  Pope  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  declaring  that  he  had  no  hand  in  it,  nor 
knew  the  author.  It  concludes  thus  :  *■  After  all 
'  that  has  been  faid,  I  hops  none  can  think  it  any 

*  inj[uftice  to  Mr.  Pope  tiiai  I  for  chore  to  mention 
'  him  as  a  paftoral  writer :  iiuce,  upon  the  whole, 
'  he  i«  of  the  fame  cUfs  with  Moichus  and  Bion, 

*  whom  we  have  excluded  that  rank ;  and  on 

*  .whofe  eclogues,  as  well  as  fome  of  VirgiFs,  it 
'  may  be  faid,  that  they  are  by  no  means  pafto- 

*  rals,  but  fomething  better,' 

Oij 
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Begin,  Sicilian  Mofe^the  moimilal  lay— — 

Alas  t  the  Mafes  will  no  longer  ftay, 

}Ho  longer  on  thefe  lorely  coafts  abide ; 

With  htm  they  warbled,  and  with  him  they  died : 

With  Bion  perifliM  all  the  grace  of  fong, 

And  all  the  kilTes  of  the  fair  and  yooDg  : 

The  little  Love«,  lamenting  at  his  doom, 

Seat  their  fair  breads,  and  weep  aroond  hit  tomb. 

MOSCUOS  OM  TBC  DSATB  OF  BlOX. 


IDYLLIUMS. 


IDYLLIUM  f. 

ON  TBI  P£ATB  OP  ABONIS* 

Tbe  death  of  fair  Adonis  I  deplore; 
The  lovely  youth  Adonb  is  no  more : 
The  cmel  fates  have  cut  his  Tital  thread. 
And  all  the  Loves  lament  Adonis  dead. 
Ah  Venos !  never  more  in  po'-ple  reft. 
For  Rtoumful  fable  change  thy  flow'ry  veft; 
Thy  beauteous  bofom  beat,  thy  loft  deplore 
Aloud  with  6ghs,  Adonis  is  no  more ! 

For  the  lov*d  youth  thefe  c«piou»  tears  I  (bed, 
And  all  the  Cupids  mourn  Adunii  dead         IQ 
Methinkf  I  fee  him  on  the  monntain  lie, 
The  boar's  keen  tuik  has  pierc*d  hit  tender  thigh; 
Weltering  he  lies,  expiring  on  the  ground. 
And  near  him  Venus  all  in  forrow  drnwo'd  ; 
I  fee  the  crimfoo  flood  faft  trickling  flow 
Down  hb  white  (kin  that  vies  with  winter  ihow; 
I  fee  the  loflre  of  his  eyes  decay, 
And  on  his  Upt  the  rofes  fade  away : 
Yet  who  can  Venus  from  thofe  lips  divide. 
Though  thei^  fweet  kiflei  with  Adonis  dy*d  ?    10 
To  Venus  fweet,  ev*n  now  his  breath  is  fled. 
Yet  all  her  kifles  cannot  warm  the  dead. 
The  fate  of  fair  Adonis  1  deplore ; 
Tbe  Loves  lament,  Adonis  is  no  more ! 
*A  deep  wide  wound  is  in  his  ihtgh  impreft, 
Bat  Venus  bears  a  deeper  in  her  breaft. 
His  beagles  roond  a  nraomful  howling  keep ; 
And  all  the  Dryads  of  the  mountains  weep : 
But  Venus  quite  abandon*d  to  dcfpair, 
\Ux  locka  diibereUM,  and  her  feet  all  bare,      30 


Flies  through  the  thorny  brake,  the  bri'ry  wnA, 
And  flains  the  thick eu  with  her  facred  blood: 
With  piercing  cries  Adonit  ihe  bewails, 
Her  darling  youth,  along  tbe  winding  vales; 
While  the  bk>od  fiarting  fr<Sm  his  wounded  thifbi 
Streams  on  his  breaft,  and  leaves  a  cnmibDdjSi 
Ah  me !  what  tears  fair  Cytherea  (bed. 
And  how  the  Loves  deplor*d  Adonis  dead  \ 
The  Queen  of  Love  no  longer  now  a  bride* 
Has  loft  her  beauty  iince  Adonis  dy*d ;  0 

Though  bright  the  radiance  of  her  chamsbefof^ 
Her  lover  and  her  beauty  are  no  more ! 
The  mountains  mourn,  the  waving  woods  be«4 
And  rivers  roll  lamenting  through  the  vale; 
The  filver  fpriogs  defcend  in  fb-eamt  of  wse   • 
Down  th^  high  hilb,  and  murmur  as  they  flov* 
And  every  flower  in  drooping  grief  appears 
Dcprefs'd,  and  languifliingly  dn>wn*d  in  ce»: 
While  Venus  o*er  the  hilU  and  valJics  flicSi 
And,  **  Ah !  Adonis  is  no  more,*'  (he  cries,    fi 
Along  tbe  hills  and  vales,  and  vocal  fllore, 
£cho  repeats,  **  Adonis  is  no  piore  ** 
Who  could  unmovM  thefe  piteous  waiCogsbcMi 
Or  view  the  love-lorn  queen  without  a  tear? 
Soon  as  fhe  faw  him  wounded  on  the  plain, 
His  thigh  difcolour'd  with  the  crimfoo  ftaiB, 
Sighing  fhe  faid,  and  dafp'd  him  as  be  by, 
>*  O  flay,  dear  haplcft  youth!  for  Veous  fby ! 
**  Our  breads  once  more  let  dofe  embraces  joitfi 
**  And  let  me  prefsmy  glowing  lips  to  thioc,  to 
*  Raife,lov*d  Adonis,  raife  thy  droapiagbead, 
**  And  kiff  me  ere  thy  parting  breath  be  fled, 
**  The  laft  fond  token  of  aileSioo  give, 
•*  O:  kila  thy  Veoui^  while  tbe  kiflciQn; 
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*  TiB  Id  ny  Weaft  I  dnnr  thy  liDgeriog  breath, 
■  Aad  vith  mj  Upt  imbthe  thy  lo^  in  deith. 

**  TUi  £v(weU  kils,  whkh  forrowiog  thus  1  take, 

*  rUbepfor  ever  for  Adooat*  tike. 

*  TVetotbe  (hades  the  Fates  imtiineiy  briDg 
"  Bef<xt  the  dreaj,  inexorable  king ; 

..    *  Tet  131 1  lire  unhappy  and  forlorn ; 
"  Hnrhsd  my  lot  CO  be  a  goddels  bom ! 

*  Tib,  Old  ProTerpine,  my  knrely  boy, 

,     *  fiiace  aU  that*!  formed  for  beauty,  or  for  joy, 
"  Defceodtto  thee,  while  I  indulge  my  grief, 
"  9f  bvM  tors  foUciting  relief. 
**  TIm  if%  Adoots,  and  thy  fate  I  weep, 

*  Tbylore  now  leaves  me  like  a  dream  in  fleep, 

*  loitt  me  bcreav'd  no  more  a  blooming  bride, 

*  With  miiiliog  Cnpida  at  my  fide.  80 

*  Wkh  thee  my  sooe,  which  coldeft  hearts  could 

*  wann, 
"  lolewry  mce,  andall  its  power  to  charm. 
"  Why  didft  thou  urge  the  chafe,  and  raflily  dare 
*  roNDottter  beads,  thyfelf  fo  wond'rous  fair  :** 
Thii  Veou  monm*d,  and  tears  inceilant  (bed, 
Aod  air  the  Loves  bewail'd  Adonis  dead ; 
fiighiDj  they  cry'd,  ••  Ah  •  .wretched  queen, 

"deplore 
'  TI7  jojiall  fled,  Adonis  if  no  more.*' 
AiiiBi^  drops  of  blood  as  from  the  wound 
tthir  Adoois  trickled  on  the  ground,  99 

J>«i7  tevt  (he  ihcd  in  copious  (bowers : 
«A  tan  and  drop*  of  blood  were  tum'd  to 


'^te  in  crifflfon  beauty  fynng  the  rofe, 
^"'l*  bight  anemooies  from  thofe. 
Aedtatk  of  iak'  Adonis  I  deplore, 
^kvely  youth  Adonis  is  no  more. 
:    Ifoksger  in  kme  woods  lament  the  dead, 
jOQlKcaof  Lore!  behold  the  (lately  bed, 
*hick  Adonis,  now  depriv'd  of  breath, 
~  ififflk  in  flnmbera,  beauteous  ev'o  in  death, 
hin,  £ur  goddeft,  in  the  fofteil  veft,      lex 
"  he  ofr  with  thee  diUbW'd  to  red ; 

a  pillow  be  his  htad  reclined, 
kt  pad  joys  be  imag*d  in  thy  mind, 
death  the  beauty  of  his  bloom  devonn, 
Ittn  with  cbapkts  of  the  faireft  flowers ; 
hi !  the  flewen  have  lod  their  gaudy  pride, 
|/>th  him  they  flooriih'd,  and  with  him  ibey  dj*d. 
*sh  odorous  myrtle  deck  his  drooping  head, 
^  o*cr  bis  limbs  the  fvreeteft  eflcnce  ihed :  no 
tt!  nther  perilh  every  rich  perfume,  . 
1Vfiv«c  Adonis  perHb'd  in  his  bloom. 
^«a  purple  re5>e  Adonis  lies; 
'JJ^>odiog  Cupids  heave  their  breads  with  flghs, 
S?  '^^  ^^  (hear,  excels  of  grief  to  (bow, 
*^  fyam  the  quiver,  and  they  break  the  bow. 
^  joofe  his  faodaU  with  officious  care, 
i  1^  ia  capaaeus  golden  veflels  bear 
^  ckaa&ig  water  from  the  crydal  fprings; 
^  b%:hes  his  wound,  that  fans  hun  with  his 
win^  xao 

i^  Veotts*  lake  the  pitying  Cupids  (hed 
^  ftower  of  tears,  and  mourn  Adonis  dead. 
^»dy  has  the  nuptial  god  difmay*d, 
XS'och-d  his  bright  torch,  lor  all  his  garlands  fade. 
jjoaorc  arc  joyful  hymeweals  fuug, 
wt  «*€•  of  imow  dwdl  on  cvVy  tongue ; 


While  all-around  the  general  grief  partake 
For  lov'd  Adonis,  and  for  Hymen's  lake* 
With  loud  laments  the  Graces  all  deplore. 
And  cry,  '  the  fair  Adonis  is  no  more.*       Z30 
The  Mufes  wailirg  the  wild  woods  among, 
Strive  to  recal  him  with  harmonious  fong  1 
Alas !  no  founds  of  harmony  he  hears. 
For  cruel  Proferpine  has  clos*d  his  ears* 
Ceafe,  Venus,  ceafie,  thy  tok.  complaints  forbear, 
Referve  thy  forrows  for  the  mournful  year. 

IDYLLIUM  II. 

CUPI»  AN»  TBK  rOWLSR. 

A  TouTB,  once  fowling  in  a  (hady  grove. 

On  a  tall  box-tree  fpyM  the  God  of  Love, 

Perched  like  a  beauteous  bird ;  with  fudden  joy 

At  fight  fo  noble  leap'd  the  fimple  boy. 

With  eager  expedition  he  prepares 

His  choiced  twigs,  his  bird-lime,  and  his  fnares. 

And  in  a  neighboring  covert  fmil*d  to  fee 

How  here  and  there  he  fictpt,  and  hopt  from  tree 

to  tree. 
When  long  in  vain  he  waited  to  betray 
The  god,  enrag'd  he  flung  his  twigs  away,        10 
And  to  a  ploughman  near,  an  ancient  man. 
Of  whom  he  learnt  his  art,  the  youngder  ran, 
Told  the  drange  dory,  while  he  held  his  plough. 
And  (how*d  the  bird  then  perch'd  upon  a  bough, 
The  grave  old  ploughman  archly  (hook  his  head, 
Smii*d  at^e  fimple  boy,  and  thus  he  (aid : 
**  Ceafe,  ceafe,  my  fon,  this  dangerous  fport  give 

••  o'er, 
**  Fly  far  away,  and  chafe  that  bird  no  more : 
**  Bled,  (bould  you  fail  to  catch  him  !-i-Hence, 

"  away! 
**  That  bird,  believe  me,  is  a  bird  of  prey ;       19 
***  Though  now  he  feemt  to  (hun  you  all  he  can, 
**  Yet  foon  as  time  fliall  lead  you  up  to  man, 
**  He'll  fpread  his  flutt'ring  pinions  o'er  your 

•*  bread, 
"  Perch  on  your  brow,  and  in  your  bofom  ned.**. 

IDYLLIUM  in. 

TflK  TEACUSa  TAOOtlT. 

As  late  I  flumbering  lay,  before  my  fight 
Bright  Veoiis  rofe  in  vifions  of  the  night : 
She  led  young  Cupid ;  as  in  thought  profound 
His  moded  eyes  were  fix*d  upon  the  ground ; 
And  thus  (he  fpoke:  **  To  thee,  dear  fwain,  1 

••  bring 
**  My  little  fon ;  indrud  the  boy  to  fing.** 
No  more  (he  (aid ;  but  vaoi(h*d  into  air, 
And  left  the  wily  pupil  to  my  care : 
I,  fure  I  was  an  idiot  for  my  pains. 
Began  to  teach  him  old  bucolic  drains ;  10 

How  Pan  the  pipe,  how  Pallas  formM  the  flute, 
Phoebus  the  lyre,  and  Mercury  the  lute  : 
Love,  to  ray  lelTons  quite  regardlefs  groiArn, 
Sung  lighter  lays,  and  fonnets  of  his  own, 
Th*  amours  of  men  below,  and  gods  above, 
And  all  the  triumphs  of  the  Queen  of  Love, 
I,  fure  the  fimplcd  of  all  (bephcrd  fwains, 
Full  fooo  forgot  my  old  bucolic  drains : 
O  iij  • 
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FAWKES'S    BION. 


The  lighter  hy«  of  love  my  fancy  canght, 

And  I  remembcr*d  all  that  Cupid  taught.  20 

IDYLLITIM  IV. 

THE   POWER  or   LOVK. 

The  facred  nine  delight  in  cruel  love, 
Tread  in  his  ftcps,  and  all  his  ways  approve  : 
Should  fome  rude  Twain  whom  love  could  ne'er 

refine, 
"Woo  the  fair  Mufes.  they  his  fiiit  decline  ; 
But  if  the  love-fick  (hephcrd  fweetly  fing , 
The  tuneful  choir  attending  in  a  ring. 
Catch  the  foft  founds,  and  tune  the  vocal  (hell ; 
This  truth  by  frequent  precedent  I  tell : 
For  when  I  praifc  fome  hero  on  my  lyre, 
Or,  nobly  daring  to  a  god  afpire,  lo 

In  drains  more  languid  flows  the  nervelefs  fong, 
Or  dies  in  faultering  accents  on  my  tongue  : 
But  when  with  love  or  Lycidas  I  glow. 
Smooth  are  my  lays,  the  numbers  fweetly  flow. 

IDYLLIUM  V. 

LITE.  TO  BE  ENJOYED. 

Tr  "merit  only  ftamps  my  former  lay^. 
And  tbofe  alone  fliall  give  me  deathlefs  praiCc, 
But  if  ev*n  tbofe  have  lolb  their  bright  applaufe, 
Why  (hould  1  labour  thus  without  a  caufe  ? 
For  if  great  Jove  or  Fate  would  flretch  our  fpan, 
And  give  of  life  a  double  (hare  to  man. 
One  part  to  pleafure»  and  to  joy  ordain, 
And  vex  the  other  with  hard  toil  and  pain ; 
With  fweet  complacence  we  might  then  employ 
Our  hours,  for  labour  Aill  enhances  joy.  10 

But  (jncc  of  life  we  have  but  one  fmall  (hare,     "J 
A  pittance  fca?\t  which  daily  toils  impair,  V 

Why  fh  .uld  we  wafle  it  in  purfuit  of  care  ?        j 
Why  do  we  labour  to  augment  our  (lore, 
The  more  we  gain,  ft  ill  coveting  the  more  ? 
Alas,  alas  !  we  quite  forget  that  man 
Is  a  mere  mortal,  and  his  life  a  fpan. 

IDYLLIUM  VI. 

CLtOBAMUS  AND  MTRSON. 

Cleodamus. 
Sat,  in  their  coutfes,  circling  as  they  tend, 
What  feafon  is  moft  gratetul  to  my  fritnd : 
Summer,  whofc  funs  mature  the  teeming  ground, 
Or  golden  Autumn,  with  ftill  harvefts  crown'd  ? 
Or  Winter  hoar,  when  foft  reclin'd  at  cafe, 
The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  fweet  leifure  pleafe  ? 
Or  genial  Spring,  in  blooming  beauty  gay  ? 
Speak,  Myrfon,  while  around  the  lambkins  play. 

Jifyrfon, 

It  ill  becomes  frail  mortak  to  define 
What's  bcft  and  fitteft  of  the  works  divine ;      10 
The  works  of  nature  all  are  grateful  found, 
And  all  the  fcafons  in  their  various  round. 
33 ut  fincc  my  friend  dvmands  my  private  voice, 
Then  learn  the  feafon  that  is  Myrfon's  choice, 
^e  the  hot  Summer's  fultry  heats  difplcafe; 
Fell  Autumn  teems  with  peftilcntdifcafc; 
Tcmpeftuous  Wntcr's  chilling  frofts  I  fear ; 
Snt  Wife  Ut  purple  Spring  tltfough  all  Uic  year. 


in'd,  ^ 

:  his  mind,    > 
vind  ?  3 


•} 


l^hen  neither  cold  nor  heat  moldls  the  morn ; 
But  rofy  plenty  fills  her  copious  horn ;  %i9 

Thcw  burfting  buds  their  odorouR  blooms  difplay, 
And  Spring  makes  equal  night  and  equal  day. 

IDYLLIUM  VII. 

THE  EPllHALAMIUM  OF    ACUI|.LES   AND  BEIDA* 
MIA. 
MTRSON  AND  LTCIOAS. 
Myrftm, 
Sat.  wilt  thou,  Lycidas,  fweet  (hepherd  fwaio, 
B(-;7in  fome  foothing,  foft  Sicilian  Hrain, 
Such  as  the  Cyclops,  on  a  rock  reclin*d, 
Sung  to  the  fea. nymph,  to  compofe  I 
And  fent  it  in  the  whifpers  of  the  wind  \ 

Lycidms, 
What  can  I  fing  that  Myrfon  will  commend  ? 
With  pleafure  1  would  gratify  my  frieD<^ 
Myrfon. 
Repeat  the  fong  which  moil  my  taftc  approves, 
Achilles'  (lorn  embrace,  and  hidden  loves; 
How  the  bold  hero  laid  his  arms  afide,  i«1 

A  woman's  robe  the  manly  fex  belied, 
And  Deidamia  foon  became  his  bride. 

When  with  fair  Helen  Paris  crofsM  the  deq». 
Brought  her  to  Troy  and  made  Genone  weep  ) 
The  injur'd  (lates  of  Greece  were  all  alarm'd,  1 
Spartans,  Mycenians,  and  Laconiana  arm*d  :      / 
The  treachery  ftung  their  fouls,   and  bloody^ 
vengeance  warm'd }  J 

In  clofe  difguife  his  life  Achilles  led« 
Among  the  daughters  of  King  Lycomed  • 
Inftead  of  arms  the  hero  learn'd  to  cull  ftt 

i'he  fnowy  fleece,  and  weave  the  twifted  wdoL 
Like  theirs,  his  cheeks  a  rofy  bloom  dirplm>*d« 
Like  them  he  feem'd  a  fair  and  lovely  maid; 
As  foft  his  air,  a*  delicate  bis  tread. 
Like  them  he  covered  with  a  veH  his  head; 
But  in  his  veins  the  tides  of  courage  flow*d« 
And  love's  foft  paflion  in  his  bofom  glow'd  ; 
By  Deidamia's  fide  from  mom  co  night 
He  fat,  and  with  inefl*able  delight 
Oft  kifs'd  her  (how-white  hand,  or  gently  prela*d 
The  blooming  virgin  to  his  glowing  bread.      3I 
His  foul  was  all  enraptur'd  with  her  charms. 
Ardent  he  long'd  to  clafp  her  in  his  arma  -, 
Oft  in  her  ear  thefe  words  enamour*d  faid, 
"  By  pairs  your  fillers  prefs  the  downy  bed; 
*<  But  we,  two  maids  of  equal  age  and  Uoou, 
^*  Still  fieep  divided  in  a  feparate  room. 
<*  Why  fiiould  the  night,  more  cruel  than  the  daf^ 
"  Steal  the  fweet  virgin  whom  I  love  away  ?" 
•       «       •*       «       •       •        •• 

IDYLLIUM  Vlir. 

LOVE  aBtlSTI.BSa* 

Sweet  Venus,  daughter  of  the  main. 
Why  are  you  pleas'd  with  monala  pain  f 
What  mighty  trefpafs  have  they  done. 
That  thus  you  fcourge  them  with  yofor  fbn  f 
A  guileful  boy,  a  cruel  foe, 
Whofe  chief  delight  is  human  woe. 
You  gave  him  wings  alas !  and  darta. 
To  range  the  worM  and  iboot  athoam^i 
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Fir  nan  no  idetj  thii«  U  i 

Hb  fligfac  o'crukes,  M  arrows  wound. 

IDYLLIUM  IX. 

miSMDSBIP. 

Tbuck  bappy  tbqr !  whofe>  friendly  hearts  can 

bom 
With  poreft  flaoiey  and  meet  a  kind  return. 


With  dear  PirithoiU,  as  poeCt  tell, 

Thcfeui  was  happy  in  the  (hades  of  hell : 
Oreites*  foul  no  fears,  no  woesdepreft  ; 
'Midft  Scythians  he  with  Pylades  was  bleft. 
Bieft  was  Achilles  while  his  friend  farviv'd^ 
Bleh  wasPatroclus  every  honr  he  liy'd; 
Bleft  when  in  battle  he  refigo'd  his  breath, 
For  his  unconquer'd  friend  revcng'd  his  death.  .I€^ 


NOTES  ON  THE  IDYLLIUMS. 


IDYLLIUM  I. 

AH  the  beauties  and  graces  that  can  poflibly 
abdEih  a  poem  of  this  nature,  are  united  iu  this 
ddiote  Idyllium.  And,  therefore,  the  rooft  po. 
hte  feholars,  and  the  bcft  critics  of  every  age, 
hfe  dderredly  efleemed  it  one  of  the  fined  and 
mA  perfed  remains  of  antiquity. 

Ver.  M.  See  Mofchus,  vcr.  97,  &c. 
See  Veousloo  her  beauteous  bofom  beat  I 
She  loT'd  her  ihepherd  more  than  kifies  fweet, 
Idbrethan  thoTe  laft  dear  kifles  which  in  death 
She  gave  Adonn,  awl  inibib'd  his  breath* 

V«r.  4^  Virgil,  Edoguc  5. 
I)i]duu,tttttm   intdritnm,  montes  fylvzque  lo* 

qaunter. 
The  death  of  J>aphnis  woods  and  hills  deplore.   . 

J)rydefL 

And  Eclogue  X«. 

aom  ctiam  lauri  ilium  etiam  flevere  myricz, 

Pttifcr  ilium  etiam  foli  fub  rope  jacentem 

Mxnalaus,  &  gelidi  fleverunt  faxa  Lycst. 

IW  him  the  lofty  laurel  ftands  in  tears, 

And  hung  with  humid  pearls  the  lowly  (hrub 

appears. 
Mznilian  pines  the  godlike  fwain  bemoan. 
When  i^cvad  beneath  a  rock  he  figb*d  alone 
Aad  cold  Lycseos  wept  from  every  dropp 

ftone.  ^f-y^' 

Ver.  44.  See.  the  heginmng  of  Mofchui's  IdyU 
fiom  on  the  death  of  Bion. 

Ver.  47. 
Ttdro^ping  flowers,  difiufe  a  languid  breathy 
And  die  with  ferrow  at  fweet  Bioa's  death. 

Ver.  SS'  There  is  a  fimilar  beautiful  defcription 
b  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  Bo<ik  4. 
Bet  when  her  view  her  bleeding  love  ConfcfsM, 
She  Ihriek'd,  Ihe  tore  her  hair,  ihe  beat  her  hreaft : 
SheraisM  the  body,  and  embrac'd  it  round, 
Aad  bath*d   with  tears   unfeigned    the    gaping 

wound : 
Then  her  warm  lips  to  the  cold  face  apply  d, 
"  And  it  it  thus,  ah !  thus  wc  meet  ?"  ihe  cryM ! 
•  My  Pyramus !  whence  fprung  thy  cruel  fate  ? 
^y  Pjrunus !  ah  (  fpeakycre  'tis  too  late  ; 


ne;     f 
^ppingf 

)ryden»J- 


J 


**  1,  thy  own  Thiibe,  but  one  word  implore, 
**  One  word  thy  Thiibe  never  aik*d  before.** 
At  Thi(be*s  name  awak'd,  he  opeo*d  wide 
His  dying  eyes;  with  dying  eyes  he  try*d 
On  her  to  dwell,  but  ciosM  them  flow,  and  dyV 

'  AdtBfm. 

Ver.  69.  Virgil  fays  of  Orpheus,  Georg.  ^.  4, 

-^-— Manefque  adiit,  regemqne  tremeodum, 
Nefciaque  humanis  precibus  manfuefcere  cordsu 
Ev'n  to  the  dark  dominions  of  the  night 
He  took  hifl  way,  through  forefts  void  of  light ^ 
And  dar*d  amidft  the  trembling  ghoftsto  ung. 
And  ftood  before  th*  ineioi abU  king.        Drydm; 

"^cr.  72.  Thn$  Spcnfc'r,  Faery  Queen,  B.  3V 
C.  4.  St.  3«. 

O  t  -what  avails  it  of  immortal  feed 
To  been  ybred,  and  never  bom  to  die  ? 
For  better  I  it  deem  to  die  with  fpeed. 
Than  wafte  in  woe,  and  wailful  miiicrie. 

Ver.  ^4   Thus  Catulhis, 
At  vobis  mai^  fit,  roalz  tenebras 
brci,  quae  omnia  Bcala  devoratis. 
Ah  !  death,  relentlefs  to  deftroy 
All  that's  formM  for  love  or  joy. 

Ver.  Sx  The  Ceftus  of  Venus  is  thus  defcribe^ 
by  Homer. 

Ut  xtu  tiWM  tn^i^fn  iX</#«r«  «i«w,  jt.  «*.  X. 

//iW  14,  ver,  lr4V 
Sheirom  her  fragram  breaft  the  zone  unbrac'd. 
With  various  (kill  and  high  embroide^  gfrac'd; 
In  this  was  every  art,  and  every  charm. 
To  win  the  wifcfl,  and  fhe  cojdeft  warm} 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  defire. 
The  kind  deceit,  the  ftill  furviVing  fire, 
Pcrfuafivc  fpeech,  and  nv^rc  perfuaflve  ffghi, 
SilenCe  that  fpoke',  and  eloqucface  of  eyes.     Pej^e^ 
Ver.  $3.  Some  authors  fay,  that  anemonies,  and 
not  rofes,  fprung  from  the  blood  of  Adonis.   SW 
Ovid's  Metamorph.  Book  10.  at  the  end. 

Where  the  blood  was  ihed, 
A  flower  began  to  rear  iu  purple  head  ; 
Such  as  on  Punic  apples  is  reveafd, 
Or  in  the  filmy  rind,  but  half  conceaVd; 
Still  here  the  ^te  of  lovefy  forms  we  fec«' 
9o  fudden  fades  the  fweet  anemony. 
O  iiii 
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The  feeble  (lemi  to  ftormy  bUfts  a  prey, 
Their  fickly  bcaaties  droop,  and  pine  away. 
The  winds  forbid  the  flow*r«  to  flourifli  long, 
Which  owe  to  windi  their  name  in  Grecian  fong. 

Ver.  114.  Mofchnt  imitttet  this  iff  hit  poem 
on  the  death  of  Bion  t 
The  little  lores,  lamenting  at  hit  doom. 
Beat  their  fair  breaAt,  and  weep  aroand  hit  tomb. 

Thus  Ovid, 

£cce  puer  Veneris  fert  ererfamqne  pharetram, 
£t  fradoi  arcut,  &  fine  luce  faceni. 

Afpice  demiflii  ut  eat  miferabilii  alit, 
Pcdoraque  infefta  tundit  apcrta  mann. 

Xxcipiunt  Ucrymat  fparfi  per  colla  capiili, 
Oraquc  fiogultu  concutiente  fonant. 

Amor,  B.  3.  £/.  9. 

See  Venus*  fon  his  torch  extinguiih'd  brings. 

His  quiver  all  reversed,  and  broke  his  bow; 
See,  penfive  how  he  droops  with  flagging  wings, 

And  ftrikes  his  bared  bofom  many  a  blow. 
I^oofe  and  negtede^  fcatter*d  o'er  bis  neck. 

His  golden  locks  drink  many  a  falling  tear : 
What  piteous  fobs,  u  if  his  heart  would  break. 

Shake  his  fwoln  cheek  ?  Ah  forrow  too  Severe ! 

Ver.  US'  For  the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the 
liair  in  honour  of  the  dead,  fee  the  Notes  on  the 
iiecnnd  Epigram  of  Sappho. 

Ver.  lit.  The  cuftom  of  wafliing  the  dead  is 
Tcry  ancient.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  book 
of  the  J£ocid,  Anna  hji  of  the  body  of  her  iifter 
Pido, 

date  vulnera  lymphis 
Abluam,  &,  extremus  fi  quia  fuper  halitut  errat. 
Ore  legam— — 

Bring,  bring  me  water;  let  me  bathe  in  death 
tier  bleeding  wounds,  and  catch  her  partingbreath. 

J'itt, 

The  cuftom  of  catching  the  parting  breath  may 

be  compared  with  the  65  th  and  66  verfes  above, 

.**   1  ill  in  my  brcaft,'*  &c.    See  a  beautiful  com- 

j^laint  made  by  the  mother  of  £uryalas,  in  the 

JEneid,  book  9.  ver.  486. 

—nee  te  tua  funera  mater 
Produxi,  preflive  oculos,  aut  vulnera  bvi,  &C 

Nor  did  thy  mother  dofe  thy  eyes  in  death, 
Cnmpofe  thy  limbs,  nor  catch  thy  parting  breath  ; 
>Ior  bathe  thy  gaping  wounds,  nor  cleanfe  the 

Hor  throw  the  rich  embroidered  mantle  o*cr.  ^itt, 

Ver.  120. 
—Cupid  caught  my  trembling  hand. 
And  with  his  wings  my  lace  he  fann*d« 

Ver.  136.  The  time  appointed  for  n^ouming 
for  the  dead,  antong  the  ancients,  was  ten  mouths 
which  wa»  uriginally  the  year  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romant. 

The  anniverfary  of  the  death  of  Adonis  was  ce- 
Icbittcd  throng  the  whole  l^gan  world.    The 
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andena  differ  greatly  in  their  accooaU  oithSajSi 
vinity. 


Plutarch  maintains,  that  he  and  Bacchi^ 


are  the  iame;  and  that  the  Jews  abftaioed  trasi 
fwine*s  flelh,  bccaufe  Adonis  was  killed  hj  mboar. 
Aufonius,  in  Epigram  30.  affirms,  chmt  Bacchu, 
Oiiris,  and  Adonis,  are  one  and  the  tune* 


Ovid  makes  Venus  inftitute  this  leftivml,  Mtta- 
morph.  book  ro  at  the  end. 

——Indus  monumenta  maneboDt 
Semper,  Adoni,  mei  repetitaque  mortia  inxmgo 
Annua  plangoris  peraget  finiulamina  noftri. 

For  thee,  loft  youth,  my  tears  and  tcikleU  pain, 
Shall  in  immonal  monuments  remain  : 
With  folemn  pomp,  in  annual  rites  returned. 
Be  thoo  for  ever,  my  Adonis  moum*d«        £M/3a» 


IDTIXIUM  II. 

Spenfer  ha«  imitated  this  Idyllium  in  his  Shep- 
herd's Calendar  for  the  month  of  March,  bat  ia  a 
language  too  harih  for  modem  ears. 

Ver.  S.  rhe  original  Greek,  T«  luu  r«  mv  E^ 
rmfurmX^tof^  admirably  defcribes  a  bird,  hoppai| 
about  fr<'m  bough  to  bough,  whMh  the  tcafiflanr 
has  endeavoured  10  inmate. 

IDYLLIUM  IIL 
This  beautiful  Idyllium,  which  in  a  f/ofiif 
fidion  defcribes  the  power  of  love,  is  pcckrvcA 
by  Stobxus. 

IDYLLIffM  IV. 
Ver.  XI.  Sappho*s  fituation  is  much  the  fane, 
though  on  a  different  occafion.    See  fl^osa  ad. 
While  gazing  on  thy  charms  I  hung, 
My  voice  died  faultering  on  my  toogne. 

Anacreon*s  firft  Ode  bears  a  great  ft*>'''tTit>f  co 
thisldylUunL 

IDYLLIUM  V. 
This  fragment  is  preferred  by  Stobcva. 
Ver.  II. 
VitsB  fumma  brevis  fpem  not  vetat  incboare  loo- 
gam.  Htr.  L,  X.  dUb  4. 

—Life's  (hort,  fleeting  fpan 
Allows  no  long  protraded  plan.  Dmtmmda, 

Non  femper  idem  floribus  eft  hoaoa,  &c 

— ^qoid  JMcmis 
Confiliis  animnm  fatigas?  Z.  %.  OA  xt« 

Not  always  vernal  flowers  their  pride  retain. 
And  foU  orb*d  moons  are  fbre  to  vrane  s 
Why  tire  we  then  the  narrow  mind; 
For  cares  eternal  too  confin*d  ? 


Thus  Maniliusy 

Quid  tarn  folicitis  vitam  confummimus  anot«» 
Torqyemurque  metu,c«caqHe  cupidine  rcrtim^ 
^ternifque  fents  curis,  dum  qujerimus  xvum 
Perdimus ;  &  nulls  votorum  fine  beati, 
Vi^oros  agimas  (cmper,  ncc  vivimus  nnqsafli  ? 
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Hkj  dowe  tkw  confuiie  our  years 
bUiDd  ddires  and  aDiioga  fears  f 
ht'utht  finrcbtgrow  gray  withpaiot 
Weiofe  the  blils  we  ftrive  to  gain : 
iod  thai,  sbforb*d  by  diftant  viewSp 
h  tbnQghts  oflifing  Jife  we  lofe. 

IDYLLIUM  VL 
Ver.  18. 
£t  gsoc  emiis  ager^  none  woxum  parturit  arbos, 
Nik  froodcm  fyW«t  nunc  formofiffimus  annus. 

Thttmste  cloth*d  with  leaves,  the  fields  with 

fnda; 
lleUolbns  blow ;  the  birds  on  bnflies  fing ; 
iLsd  BSBc  has  accompliih'd  all  the  fpring. 

Drydm. 

IBYULIUM  VII. 

Ver.  3.  The  £Uilc  of  Polyphenms  and  Gaktea 
kn  kaa^eA  matter  for  ieTeral  poets,  porticuiarly 
IVoaiCQi  in  his  6ch  and  nth  IdylUumt,  and 
0«d  ifl  cbe  13th  book  of  the  Metamorphofes, 
raUe  ttb;  who  haa  borrowed  freely  from  Theo- 
(ritai.   flee  alio  filoo's  4th  Fiagmttu, 


Ver.  9.  The  fiory  of  Achilles  and  BesAunia  is 
told  at  laige  by  Sutius  in  the  Achilletd. 

IDYIXIUM  VIII. 

Ver.  7.  There  ii  a  fimilar  thought  in  a  Gftdc 
epigram  • 

ni{#v  Mr*  miim  wtmm  imMfuvat. 

Of  ihunning  love  'tis  vain  to  talk. 
When  he  can  fly,  and  I  bat  walk. 

IDYIXIUM  MC 

Ver.  9.  Longepierre  and  Lanrentins  Gambani 
have  given  the  fame  interpreudon  of  this  paflsge  ; 
and  it  leems  to  be  confirmed  by  what  Patrodos 
(ays  to  Hedor,  in  the  I6tb  book  of  the  Iliad, 
when  he  is  jufl.  expiring : 

Infulting  man '.  thon  (halt  be  foon  as  I; 

Uack  face  hangs  o'er  thee,  and  thy  hour  drawi 

pigh; 
Ev'n  now  on  life's  ]a(k  verge  I  fee  thee  (bod, 
I  fee  thee  fril,  and  by  Achilles' hand.  J^^* 


EPIGRAMS. 


P&AGMENT   L 


OH  HrACIMTHUS. 


^srovDiMc  fbrrow  feia'd  ApoUo's  heart; 
^  csfes  he  try'd,  and  pradis'd  every  art ; 
Widi  BcAar  and  ambroua  drefi  the  wound : 
^^  alu !  all  remedies  are  found, 
Vhca  Cue  with  cruel  (hears  encompafles  around. 

FRAGMENT  H. 

Tavt  to  the  (mich.  It  is  not  fair, 
-My  friend,  for  ever  to  repair, 
Aad  ftill  another's  aid  to  a(k : 
l(>kc  year  own  pipe;  'tis  no  fuch  arduous  talk. 

FRAGMENT  IIL 

^"^t  die  Mufes,  Love,  and  in  your  train, 
Yc  &(Ted  Mufes  bring  me  Love  again  ! 
f*d  ever  grant,  my  wilhes  to  complete, 
i^ lift  «f  (bog— no  remedy  (b  fwcal 


FRAGMENT  IV.  * 

Incessant  drops,  u  proverbs  fay. 
Will  wear  the  hutdeik  (lones  away. 

FRAGMENT  V. 

On  a  fteep  cliff,  befide  the  (andy  beach. 
Sadden  I  fiop,  and,  whifpering  fofr,  befeecfa 
Relentlefs  Galatea;  even  in  age 
Love  (Ull  (hall  bloom,  and  (UU  my  hopes  engage^ 

FRAGMENT  VI. 

Lbt  me  not  pafs  without  reward ! 
For  Phcebus  on  each  tnnefiil  bard 
Some  gift  beftows :  the  noblefi  lays 
Are  owing  to  the  thirfi  of  praife. 

FRAGMENT  VII. 

In  beauty  boafts  fair  womankind  } 
Man,  in  a  firm,  undaunted  mind. 
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FAWKEH'S  APOLLONIUS  RHOBIUS, 


PREFACE. 


Tju  JBCiior  of  this  |M>em  wtt  the  fon  of  Silleus 
and  liJciu.  H«  wis  boTD  tt  A.lez4ndria  in 
E^pc,  and  educated  under  CallimachuH :  He  re« 
coved  rhe  name  of  Rhodiun,  or  the  Rhodian,  ei- 
i  tbrr  from  hi«  mother,  whofe  name  was  Rhoda,  or, 
awre  probably,  from  the  city  Rhodes.  During 
lus  ftay  in  this  place,  he  finiflied  his  Argooaatic 
foem,  and  founded  a  fchool  of  rhetoric.  Ptolemy 
Knerjpetes,  in  whofe  reign  our  poet  floariftied. 
tvo  hundred  and  forty-four  years  before  Chrift, 
SttaDed  him  from  his  retirement  at  Rhodes,  aod 
ippainred  him  YuccciTor  to  Eratofthenes  in  the  care 
sif  the  Alexandrian  library.  Vh^  favours  which 
M  been  conferred  on  Callimachns  in  the  court 
of  Ptolesay  Philadelphas,  were  continued  to  him 
by  his  fucceiTor  Ptolemy  Eoergetes.  So  that  CaU 
iaaschos,  no  leC*  than*hi«  fcholar,  was  proteded 
wti  patronized  by  his  prince.  This  circumftance, 
aaong  others  gave  occalion  to  thofe  jealoulIe*> 
aad  difieotion^  which  fubfifted  between  thefe 
mal  poets.  Callimachus  is  fuppofed  to  have  al- 
iased, in  the  following  lines,  to  that  iovidious  ff>i- 
tit  which  prevailed  in  his  fcholar. 

t>  ftcpf  *Asr«XX«Mf  i*"'  ^xT»  X»0fi0f  tiTtff 
W  mymfMt  rif  Jui^if,  ts  iui\  tea  n«y]4;y')Kfili/. 

CaU.  Hymn,  ad  Ap  v.  I05. 

For  ApoUonius  anxious  to  eftablifh  lii^  own  re* 
pitatioii,  and  jealous  of  his  mafter'n,  had  deprc- 
OKcd  thofe  more  numerous,  but  lijshter  ^prpdtic- 
lisBS  in  which  the  mufe  of  QalUmachus  excelled ; 
tftgnm^  hymns,  and  elegies. 
■  It  will  he  no  improper  introduiffctdn  to  the  foU 
Inriog  poem,  to  trace  the  fubjidl  of  it  to  its 
istrce :  nor  can  we  rxp^St  to  be  guided  through 
iu  intricacies  by  a  (afer  clue,  than  that  which  the 
SBQcnts  have  afforded  us. 

Ido  was  the  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of  Orcho* 
■eros :  from  whom  he  was  fo<tn  after  divjrced, 
9d  married  Nephele.  Biit  ihe  inctirring  his  dif- 
ikafwe,  he  reftored  the  repudiated  Ino  to  his 
kd.  3j  her  he  had  two  children,  Learchus  and 
H-iiCerca;  by  Nephele  he  had  Phriius  and  Helle. 
l|o  'jth<\d  the  children  of  her  rival  with  a  jealous 
q%,   fqt  t^r»   b^iag  thf  eldeft,  had  a  prior 


claim  to  their  father's  inheritance.     Refolved  on  , 
their  deftruiftion,  ihe  concerted  the  following  p'an, 
as  mod  likely  to  cffedi  it.     A  K^'^evous  famine 
laying  wafte  the  country,  it,  was  judged  fxpedient  . 
to  coiifuit  the  Oracle -about  the  means  of  luppref-  j 
fing  it.     Ino  having  gained  over  the  prkfls  ta  . 
her   interell,   prevailed    on  them  to  return  this 
anfwer;  that   the   ravages   of  famine  couM   no 
otherwife  be  fupprefied,  than  by  the  fapriBce  of , 
N<iphele'ft  children.     Phrixns,  who  wjks  nuit  ic-. 
quaimed  with  the  cruel  purpofe  of  Ir.o,  in  ivrh'^d  ^ 
his  veffel   with   his  father's  treafurc?,  and   cra-r 
barked  with  hisYider  Htlle  for  Coichts.     The 
voyage   proved  fatal  to  her;  and  the   fea,  into 
which  Ihe  fflL  was  named  from  her  the  Helle-  . 
fpimt.     But  Phriziis  arrived  f^fj  at  Colchis ;  and 
was  proteded  from  the  cruelties    >(  hi?  lUp  mo- , 
ther  Ino,  at  the  court  of  ^eces  hit  kinfoan,  who 
beftowed  on  him  his  dauiyhter  ChinJc  ope  in  mar- 
riage.    Upon  his  arrival,  h^  c  -nlccratcd  his  Hiip  to 
Mat*  .  on  whofe  prow  was  reprefen  ed  the  figure 
of  a  ram.     This  enibrllifhmcnt,  it  is  fnrpof«d  by 
fomc  of  the  hittv)ndn,«,  j(avc  :ifs!  to  ih.^  iikilion.  of 
his  having  fwam  to  Colchis  on   the  hack  of  that 
aninifil,  of  his  having  facrificed  it  to  Z\t<r-«,  and 
hung  up  its  fieeor  in  the  tempi-^   >f  that  g-  d.     ft 
is  this  imaginary'  licec;  whicli  is  celthrdie'i  by  the 
poets  for  having  given  Ijitth  to  tho  expevii'ion  of  ^ 
the    Argonauts.     A    variety    ^»f    whirolioal   rep- 
jedlures  have  been  f  <rrMcd  c<inccrnmg  it.     S<»;u<i 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  .was  a  boiik  of  ftiecj-  Ikins, 
containing  the  myltcries  of  the  chemjc  art.  Oi'icrs 
have  alTured  u|,  that  it  C,(nlficd  rhc  r;^!^*  of  t.'ie 
country .    with  ^which  tncir  rivc-s.  rhat '  abounded 
in  gold    fupplied  its  inhabitants :  and  rhu,  from 
the  {beep-flcins  made    uic   of   in   coiicc^i'ij^    the 
golden  dull,  It  was  called  the  G'>ld«.-n  I":  ^  cc. 

For  a  furthtr  lUuI^ratKm'ot  the  fubj.  it  of  thia. 
poem,  it  wiU  be  neccffary  to  inLrt  ine  loll  -wing 
hiftory. 

I'yro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoncus,  .had  r  ao 
fon«  by  Neptme.  Ncleus  anj  P.u.i-:  Sy  C.  -. 
theos  (lie  had  ^fcn,  Phircs  nud  V:a  hco  1  .  nc 
city  of  iolcoH  m  fhefldiy.  \vhi;,(.  Cr.:hii;  b.V:^ 
WM  the  capital  of  his  (iLmiiixnj.  He  kf.  '.:. 
Q..J 
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Jupgdom  at  hU  deith  to  JETon  hit  eldeft  fon ;  but 
n^de  no  provi^on  for  Delias.  Pelias,  however, 
gro^ixij^  every  day  more  powerful,  at  Icnj^th  de- 
tbrooed  Mhn,  And  hearing  that  his  wife  Al- 
Cimeda  was  deKyered  of  a  fon,  he  was  refolutety 
1>eDt  on  his  dedni^ioo.  For  he  had  been  fore- 
warned by  the  oracle,  t^at  he  ofiuft  be  dethroned 
oy  a  prince,  defcehded  from  JEolus,  and  who 
Ihould  appear  before  him  with  one  foot  bare. 
JEfori  and  Alcimeda  being  informed  of  the  ty- 
rant's  intention,' conveyed  their  Ion  to  mount 
Pelinn,  where  he  was  educated  by  Chiron, 
leaving  atuined  to  maturity,  he  coofalted  th^ 
bfacle:  who  encouraged  him  to  rtpair  to  the 
court  of  Tolcos  pelias,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
ibis  (Iraiiger,  and  of  the  circumftance  of  his  ap- 
pearance with  only  one  fandal,  concluded  tha' 
this  mud  be  the  perfoo,  whom  the  oracle  had 
Ibretold.  Having  made  hiihfelf  and  hik  fituation 
Juiown  to  his  uncle,  Jafon  demanded  of  h<m  the 
crown,  which  he  had  fo  unjuftly  ufurped.  Prlias 
^as  greatly  alarmed  at  this  requiption.  But 
Rowing  that  a  thirft  for  glory  is  ^thc  darling 
|>aiHon  of  youth,  he  contrived  to  appeafe  his 
Siephew*t  refentmeot  by  difclnfiog  to  him  the 
iBeaos  of ,  gratifying  his  ambition  He  affured 
Kim,  (hat  Phrizns,  when  he  failed  frbin  Orcho- 
inenos,  had  carded  with  him  a  fleece  of  gold,  th^ 
i»ofliiEon  of  which  would  at  the  fame  time  en- 
rich and  immortalize  him.  The  pro)>ofal  had  its 
43e(ircd  cfH^  Jafon  fignlficd  his  acceptance  of 
It,  and  collcdtca  fpeedily  the  moft  illnftrious 
princes  of  Greece,  who  were  eager  to  embark'  in 
a  caufe,  (hat  was  at  once  advintagenus  and  ho- 
sourable.  Who  thefe' heroes  wire,  the  route 
they  took,  the  dangers  with  which  they  encoun- 
tered, and  the  Aiccefs  they  met  with,  are  panli- 
^lafs  recorcled  by  Apollonius,  and  on  which  he 
has  lavilhed  all  the  graces  of  poetry. 

Soch  is  the  hiftory  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  de 
livered  down  to  us  by  the  ancient  ik>ets  and 
Kiftorians.  Thlf  celebrated  eipedition  is  gene^- 
rally  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  era  of  true  hiflory. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  places  it  about  forty  three  years 
mfter  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-feveh  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
He  apprehends,  that  the  Greeks,  hearing  of  the 
diftraSions  of  Egypt,  fctat  the  mod* renowned 
heroes  of  their  c6untry  in  the  Ihip  Argo,  to  per- 
fuade  the  nations  on  the  coaft  of  the  Euiin^  feato 
throw  off  the  Egyptian  yoke,  as  the  Lybiabs, 
Zthiopiaas,  atod  Jews  had  before  done.  But  Mr. 
Bryant  hal  given  us  a  far  different  ^ceoui:t  of  this 
matt^  in  hi*  very  learned  fyftem  of  mythology : 
whofe  fentiroents  on  thi«  head  I  have  ^deavoured 
4o  celled,  and  have  ventured  to  give  them  a  place 
In  thi«  preface-  For  the  novelty  of  his  hypothec 
iit,  and  the  learning  and  ingenuity  with  which  it 
is  fupported,  caimoc  fail  to  cnotitain  and  inftnid 

Ufl.  

The  main  plot,  lays  the  learned  and  ingenious 
tnytholugift',  at  it  ii  tranfmittcd  to  ni,  is  canainly 
a  fable,  and  revlcte  with  inconliilencies  and  con* 
(radidlioas.  Yet  matay  writer*,  ancient  and  mo. 
4ero»  have  taken  the  iccouat  io  grolii  and  with. 


out  hefitatiMi,  or  exception  to  inypatticnUriirtf 
have  prefumed  to  fix  the  time  of  this  tranMioe. 
Aod  having  fati»^ed  themfelves  in  this  point, ihq 
have  prefumed  to  make  ufe  of  it  for  a  ftated  en. 
Mr.  Bryant  i*  of  opinion,  that  this  hiftory,  «poo 
which  Sir  l^^c  Newtoa  built  fo  much,  did  ctr- 
tainly  not  relate  to  Greece ;  thoagh  adopted  Vf 
the  people  of  that  country.  He  contends,  tbt 
Sir  Ifaac's  raYculation  refted  upon  a  weak  foos* 
dation.  That  it  is  doubtful,  whether  fochperjbei 
as  Chiron  or  Muf«us  ever  exifted ;  and  lUU  matt 
dot|btful.  whether  they  Cocmed  a  fphcre  for  tk 
Ai'gonauts.  He  produces  many  argumestt  ts 
convince  us,  that  the  expedition  itfelf  was  boC  a 
Grc  cian  operation  ;  and  that  this  fphere  at  af| 
rate  was  not  a  Grecian  work :  and  if  not  froa 
Greece,  it  mud  certainly  be  the  produce  of  Ef^ 
tor  the  aftronnmy  of  Greece  confeflcdlr  omc 
from  that  country :  confrquently  the  hiftjcy  » 
which  it  alludes,  mud  have  been  from  the  isat 
quarter.  Many  of  the  conftelbtions,  %i  «cr 
author,  are  of  Egyptian  original  Tbc  todiCt 
which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofed  to  relate  (s  tk 
Argonautic  expedition,  was,  he  afferts,  aa  ifli» 
blage  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

After  having  enumerated  all  the  parocdm  4 
their  voyage,  the  difierenc  routes  ihcj  atlf- 
pofed  to  have  taken,  and  the  many  ntotU^aa 
with  which  the  whole  itory  abounds,  Kk  ^^ 
proteedfr  to  obferve,  that  the  mythoi€|y,  •  vJ^ 
as  the  rites  of  Greece,  wars  borrowed  firtfttpl^ 
and  that  it  was  foimded  upon  ancient  kiltanci, 
which  had  been'  tranfmirted  in  hitrogiypkicil  tc> 
prefenrations.  Theft,  by  length  of  tiiae,  beaaa 
obfcure ;  and  the  fign  was  taken  for  tba  teiltf, 
and  accordingly  explained .  Hence  arofe  tbc  bA 
about  the  bulf  of  Kuropa,  and  the  like.  Is^ 
thefe  is  the  fame  hiftory  under  a  different iHepil 
and  emblem.  In  the  wanderings  of  Rhea,  \k 
Aftarte,  lona  and  Damatcf,  is  figured  oat  the  li 
paration  of  mankind  by  their  families,  and  tki 
journeying  to  their  places  of  allotment.  At  ^ 
fame  time,  the  difperfioa  of  one  particaUr  o< 
of  men,  and  their  flight  over  the  face  of  the  ear^ 
is  principally  defcribed.  Of  this  family  wtretl 
perfons,  who  preferved  the  chief  mem«ri»li  of  d 
ark  in  the  Gentile  world.  They  reprefeoted 
under  different  emblems,  and  called  it  Driaan 
Pyrrha,  Selene,  Meen,  Argo,  Argus,  Arcbai,  •< 
Archaius,  or  Afchite.  The  Grecians,  pro«* 
the  learfied  writer,  by  taking  thit'  ffory  «f  ^ 
Argo  to  themfelves,  have  plunged  into  vm^ 
lef»  difficulties.  Ih  the  account  of  the  Ar^  * 
have  undeniably  the  hiftory  of  a  facred  (hlp.  ^ 
firft  that  was  cVer  conftruAed.  1  his  tnita  tl 
heft  writers  among  the  Grecians  confefs,  ibrtj 
the  merit  of  the  performanee  they  ^ouW  fsia  i»l 
to  themfelves.  Yet  after  all  their  prtjtidicrt,  * 
continually  betray  the  truth,  and  Utiim  thit  d 
hiftory  wai  derived  to  them  from  EgTpt.  T* 
caufe  of  all  th^  mifiaket  in  this  curious  piece  of  o1 
thdbgy  arofe  from  hfence.  The  Arkites,wh<»<»P 
into  Greece,  fettled  in  many  parts,  but  eijpccialt) ' 
Argolb  and  Theflalia;  where  they  mtrodi* 
their ritciftadworlhip»    lathe foisifir of ttxicr^ 
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g«Mb  ^^  ^nrt  tmnsMkmttd  under  a  notion 
idle  arrival  of  Da-naus,  or  Danans.    It  it  fup- 
nftd  to  liaTc  been  ^  pcrCon,  who  fled  iroin  his 
Inthcr  Mgfpn^  and  came  oYcr  in  a  facrcd  flup 
pica  him    fay   MinerYa«    This  Oiip,    Uke  the 
irm  is  laid  co  haire   been  the  nrit  ihip  con- 
Inded;  and  be  w*h  aflitUd  in  the  building  of  it 
If  the&me  Qcity,  Divine  Wifdom.  Both  hickories 
idite  Hi  the  hme  evedt.    DanaiiD,  upon  his  ar- 
ziial,  bnilt  a  temple,  caUed  Argus,  to  lona,  or 
Jno ;  of  which  be  made  his  daughters  prieftelTes. 
Xbe  penfie  of  the  place  had  an  obTcare  tradition 
•f  a  debfre,  in   which  moft  peri&ed,  fome  few 
calf  dicaping.    The  principal  of  thefe  was  Den- 
aSea,  who  took  refuge  in  the  acro'poUs,  or  tem- 
ple.   Tbofic  who  fettled  io  Theflaly,  carried  with 
them  the  &me  memorials  concerning  Deucalion, 
aad  Mi  deliverance ;  which  they  applropriated  td 
their  owa  coantry.     They  mud  have  had  tradi«- 
tioaa  of  this  great  event  ftrongly  imprefled  apen 
tbeo-auiida;  as  eveiy  place,  to  which  they  gave 
muat,  had  fome  reference  to  that  hiftory.    In 
fncels  of  time,  thefe  ihiprefllpns  grew  more  and 
ttorc  Uat,  and  their  emblematical  worlhip  be- 
amt  yerj   obftare  and    unintelligible.     Hence 
Iky  confined  the  hiftory  of  this  event  to  their 
ava  country;  and  the  Argo  was  fuppofed  to  have 
ken  baift,  where  it  was  originally  enihrined.   As 
kwaa  letcrcoccd  nnder  the  fymbol  of  the  moon, 
bdfed  Man  or  Mon,  the  people  from  this  circum- 
ftaKe  named  their  country  Ai^mona,  in  after 
tinea  rendered  Aimonta. 

ThiacztraA  from  the  ingenious  and  learned 
aiytbologiil,  will  eaabls  the  'reader  to  form  fume 
yea  of  bis  fentimcnu  on  this  fubjc^ 

Int  whatever  difgnft  the  grave  hiftorian  may 
lave  amcesTcd  at  Uiis  unfightly  unzture  of  the 
■arvtUoas  and  the  probable,  the  poet  needs  not 
be  etfmdcd  at  it.  Fidion  is  his  province.  He 
aiy  be  allowed  to  expatiate  in  the  regions  of 
fancy  without  controul,  and  to  iotrodace  his  fiery 
biBt  and  ilecplels  dragona  without  the  dread  of 


Tlie  Argonantic  eipeditioo  has  been  the  ad- 


ImcA  fafajcd  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
fnm  Orpheoiii,  or  rather  from  Onomacritus,  who 
fived  in  the  times  of  PiGftratus,  to  thofe  of  our 
mhnr'a  imitators,  who  lived  in  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire.  To  weigh  the  merits  of 
ihetfe  ancient  poets  ia  the  juft  fcale  of  criticifm, 
and  to  approprii^  to  each  his  dne  fliare  of  praife, 
is  a  ta&  too  ardaous  and  afloming  for  an  humble 
ctitor  to  engage  in.  Yet  fuch  is  the  partiality 
•f  tranflator*  and  editors  to  their  favourite  poeu, 
Am  tlicy  irifli  either  to  find  them  feated  above 
their  rxvals  and  cnntetnperarics,  on  the  fummits 
ofFannfliiay  or«  if  poffible,  to  fix  them  there. 
Bat  irain  are  thefe  wiihes«  unlefs  the  teftimonies 
•f  the  firll  writers  <>f  antiquity  concur  to  gratify 
Actt«  The  reputation  of  ApoUonius  can  neither 
ha  impaired  nor  enhanced  by  the  ftridorcsof 
IcaSger  aod  tUpin  s  the  judgment  of  Quintilion 
ind  l.onfioas  may,  indeed,  more  materially  afieA 
h.  They  have  delivered  their  opinions  on  our 
MiUkor  in  the  following  words  t 


Non  coQtemnenuam  edidit  opus  aequali  quandani 
medlocritate.  ^ 

, .  ^^ail.  TnJI.  Ofai.  /.  x  «,  I4 

.  Unfortunatelr»  as  itlb  mid  fcem,  for. the  Rho-^ 
dian,  thefe  celebrated  Aridurei  wear  the  doubl^^ 
face  of  apprubation  and  denfure*  ,  The  pr^ufa 
that  IS  conveyed  under  the  term  *r]iiiT0f .  that  b<i 
no  whete  finks,  is  loft  in  the  implication,  that  he 
is  no  where  elevated.  The  exprcflion  non  cm-* 
temnendum  d/usy  apparently  a  flittering  meiofis^  1^ 
limfted  to  its  lowefl  fcnfe  by  the  fubfe^uent  ob^ 
fervation,  xfudli  quadam^  mtdiuritaie.  But  wfi 
mud  not  defer t  our  poet  even  in  this  exti^mny  j 
for  if  imitation  implies  efteem  and  admt.atIon« 
ApolloniDs's  noblelt  euloj^y  wiU  be  fovu^d  in  the 
writings  of  Virgil.  Thofe  applauded  paflages  14 
this  poet,  ^hich  are  confefledly  ithltated  frota 
our  author,  may  ferve  as  a  cotintcrpoife  t^ 
the  fenttece  of  the  Critics.  ApoUonius  was  Vir- 
gil's favourite  aathor.  He  has  incorporated  into 
his  Aneid  hit  finiiles  and  bis  epifodes ;  and  faae 
fliown  the  faperionty  of  his  judgment  by  his  juik 
application  and -arrangement  of  them. 

But  it  is  not  the  Mantuan  pdet  only,  who  hae 
fetched  frorii  this  ftorehoufe  the  moft  precious  ma^ 
terials.  Valerius  Flaccns,  who  has  made  cboice  of 
the  fame  fubje<St  with  the  Rhodian,  has  difcovered 
through  every  part  of  his  work  a  linguUr  predi«i 
le&ion  for  him.  He  is  allowed  to  have  unitate^ 
the  ftyle  of  Virgil  with  tolerabk  fttccc^s  {  but  I^e  1% 
indebted  for  the  conduiStof  his  ptiem  chiefly  to  A« 
pollonius.  It  is  remarkable,  that  t^aintiUian,  who 
has  objeded  mediocrity  to  our  author,  has  inen* 
tioned  this  his  dofeft  imitator  in  terms  of  thn 
highell  refpea.  Yet  mud  it  be  confetfed  that  th» 
genius  of  FUccusfeldom  foard  fo  high,  as  when  ic 
is  invigorated  and  enlightened  by  the  mule  oC 
ApoUonius. 

.  But  the  admiration  in  which  this  writer  lias  beeii 
held  by  tlie  Roman  poeta,  did  not  Expire  with  ibfimm 
The  rage  of  imitation,  fur  from  ceafing,  has  caughc 
congenial  fpirits  in  every  fucceeding  periods  and  xhm 
moft  approved  parages  in  this  elegint  poem  havp 
been  dinoied  through  the  works  of  the.  mod  ad* 
mtred  modems.  It  wereineedtefk  to  mention  any*, 
other  than  Milton  and  Camoens.  Milton's  imitaM 
tiona  of  ApoUonius  are,  nteny  ^f  th<:m,  fuecifiAd  #• 
the  notes  inferted  in  Bifhop  Mewtnn'a  talnabUedil- 
tion  of  all  that  writer's  poe.ticai  works.  Camoens^ 
who  has  hitherto  been  known  to  the  Eogliflf  readec 
only  through  the  obfeure  and  crude  verfion  of  Pan* 
(haw,  has  appeared  of  late  greitly  to  advanUge  itt 
the  very  animated  tranflation  of  Mr.  Mickie.  'i'haC 
the  refined  tafte  of  Camoens  was  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  is  etideat 
throughout  the  JLofiad ;  which  abounds  in  allnfiont 
to  the  pagan  mythology,  and  is  enriched  with  a  preM 
fufion  of  graces  drawn  from  the  ancient  claflica« 
In  the  number  of  thefe  it  can  be  no  difparagement 
to  bis  poem  to  reckon  ApoUonius  Rhodius ;  to  the 
merit  of  whofe  Work  Camoens,  if  I  misjpdgt  no^ 
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was  no  ftranger.  The  (uh]f6t  of  the  Portugucfe 
porm  bearsaftrikinprelVmblaiicctothatwhicljour 
author  has  chofen.  For  the  heroes  both  of  Portugal 
and  Greece  travcrfed  unknown  leas,  in  purfuit  ot 
t5*.e  wealth  with  which  an  unknown  counrrv  was 
cxpci^ed  to  fnpply  them.  Camocns  not  orly  al- 
hi(lc«  to  Argo  and  hrr  demigod?,  but  fcems  par 
ticularly  fond  of  drawing  a  comparifon  betwixt 
the  heroes  of  hi3  country  and  thofe  of  Thiff-ly. 

Here  view  thilie  Argonauts,  in  feas unknown,  &c. 

y^ith  fuch  bold  rage  the  youth  of  Mynia  glow'd, 
\Vheo  the  firft  keel  the  Euxinc  fuipcs  ploughed  ; 
When  bravely  venturous  for  the  golden  fleece, 
Crac*loua  Argo  fail'd  from  wofidVing  Greece. 

M.  iv.f.  17a. 

'"  And  foon  after ; 

^hilc  each  prcfag'd  that  great  as  Argo*s  fame, 
pur  fUet  ihould  give  fi>me  flurry  band  a  name. 

**  The  folemnity  6f  the  night  fpeni  in  devotion, 
the  afTetfting  grief  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens, 
tvhom  they  were  never  more  to  behold;  and  the  an 
^ry  exclamations  uf  the  venerable  old  man,  give  a 
dignity  and  intercllirg  pathos  to  the  departure  of 
fhe  fleet  of  Gama,  unborrowed  from  any  of  the 
claffics.  See  the  concluding  note  to  B.  iv. 
•  ApoHonius  has  admitted  into  hiti  firfl  book,  on  a 
fimilar  oceufion,  mofl  of  the  abovcmcnnoncd  par- 
ticulars, and  many  others  equally  intcreAing.  The 
^rayeh  of  Jalbn,  and  the  facrificcs  previous  to  their 
tmbarkatioB.  are  eircumflantiallT  related.  The  Ja- 
rrentfttiOnd  of  Akimeda  at  the  lofn  rf  her  fon,  the 
filent  grief  of  iEfon  his  father,  and  the  tears  of  his 
friends,  cootribote  to  make  this  parting  fccnc  the 
Jnofl  pathetic  imaginable-  Through  the  whole  of 
thit.  affefltRg  interview, Camoens  Items  not  to  have 
loft  fight  ri  Apollonius.  J^nt,  left  it  fh(  uid  be  faid. 
that  a  fimilarity  of  fitdations  naturally  produces  a 
finiilarity  of  ftntimeiits,  and  that  we  ought  not 
^o  interpret  a  refcmblancc  like  this,  which  mipht 
be  cafual  only,  10  be  the  eflcd  rf  (ludicd  imita- 
tion; another  paffage  may  be  feleded  from  the  Lu- 
fiad,  which  is  Dniverfally  admired  for  its  genuine 
foblimity,  and  is  affirmed  to  be  the  happiefi  effort 
of  vnafTifted  genius.  **  The  apparition,  which  in 
tiight  hovrfs  athwart  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it 
ihe  grandefb  fi«5iion  in  human  compofition;  the 
invention  his  own  {'*  See  the  DifTcnation  prefii^ 
^  to  Mr,  Mickle*!  TraailatioR  of  the  Lufiad. 


(  htn  is  a  pafTige  hi  tlie  third  book  of  ApoUo' 
niu!»  to  which  the  defcriptirn  of  the  apparition  sC 
thr  Cape  bean*  a  finking  refcmblance  :  1  mean  the 
appearance  of  the  ghofl  of  Mhenelus,  flanding  on 
his  tomb,  and  furveying  the  Argonauts  as  they&il 
hefide  him.  The  defcription  of  Camoens  is  inojccd 
heightened  by  many  additional  circumftances, lod 
ernched  with  a  profufion  ot  the  boldcft  images. 
The  colouring  i*  hi*  own  ;  but  the  firft  defi,»ii  and . 
otirlinct  of  the  piece  appear  to  be  taken  from  our 
poet. 

•    Dot  it  is  time  to  quit  the  imitators  of  ApoUooivs, 
and  t'l  give  fome  account  of  his  tranflatort. 

Dr.  Broome, well  known  in  the  literary  world  for 
the  part  he  took  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Odyffey, 
and  for  his  notes  annexed  to  ic^  has  given  ao  clegaot 
verfion  of  the  L.oves  of  Jafon  and  Medea,  aiiti  of 
the  ftory  of  Talaus  ;  which  are  publifhcd  wirb  hit 
original  poems.  Mr.  Weft,  who  has  transfofed  in- 
to his  verfion  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  much  of  the* 
fpirit  of  his  fublime  original,  haa  prefented  os,  in 
an  Englifh  drefs,  with  one  or  two  detached  piccet 
from  our  author.  Mr.  Ekini  has  tranflatcdtbe 
third  book,  and  about  two  hundred  hncs  of  the 
fourth  Had  this  gentleman  undertaken  a  veiiioa 
of  the  whole  p^^em,  Mr.  Fawkes,  I  ?m  confidenti 
would  have  dcfifted  from  the  attempt.  Thcp** 
blic  has  lung  been  in  pofTefDon  of  feveral  tranili*' 
tions  of  this  latter  writer,  i  hofe  of  AnacrcoB 
and  Theocritus  are  acknowledged  to  haVe  confi-' 
derabic  merit.  The  work  before  us  was  under- 
taken at  the  requcft  of  Mr.  Fawkes's  particoltf 
fritnds ;  and  the  increafing  number  of  hipfubfcrib- 
ers  encc'uraged  lum  to  pcrfevcre  io  his  dcfign; 
but  the  completion  of  it  was  prevented  by  the  pro* 
mature  ftroke  of  fate.  What  part  the  editof  bai 
taken  in  this  work, is  a  matter  of  too  fmall  impor"' 
tance  to  need-  an  explanation.  Bur  left  his  mo* 
tive  fhouid  be  niiftakcn,  and  vanity  fhoold  be  fup- 
pofcii  to  have  infttgated  what  fricnofhip  only  fi^ 
gcftcd,  he  btgs  leave  to  add.  as  the  bcft  apology 
be  can  olTer  for  engaging  in  this  work  .  that  with 
no  other  ambition  than  t(«  uflift  his  friend,  did  he 
comply  with  his  foliciiations  to  become  hi>  coad- 
jutor ;  and  witb.no  other  motive  does  he  nowap* 
pear  as  his  editor,  than  to  enable  the  widow  io 
avail  herfelf  of  thofe' generous  fubfcriptiofis,  for 
which  fhe  rake«  occafion  here  to  make  her  thifik' 
fui  acknowledgments* 

Mares'  27.  1 780* 
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Oil  bof^oniof pets  With  tlic  lift  in^J  charaAer  pf '  the  Argonatftk.  'icTore  tVy  qntark,  two  of  the  "^ 
mb^arrei,  but  arc  pacifitxi'.by  the  harmony  of  O^heus.    They  Cet  falVand  land  at  Lemnos,  ah  ! 
iU  iohabitcd  byfcinajc  .warriors;  who,  thoufH  they  had  flam  their liufbands,  and  turned  Anu-  , 
•»,  irefo  charmed  with  thcfc  heroes,  that  fnay  admif  fheni  to  their  beds      Thence  they  fall  to 
Ae  canJtry  of  the  Dolioos,  and  are  kindJy  rcctiJcd  by'^thelr  kln^  Cyjf  icus.     Ldofipg  from  thence 
•  (knight,  andf  being  driven   back  by  contrary  wihTs,  they  ate  miflaken  for  Pelafgiatis,  with 
4||ilke  DoIioDi  were  then  at  war.  »  A  battle  ej»fue«,  in  whith'C)zlcu»  and  faiany  of  his  men  are . 
lit'Tkc  morning  ^ifcovrrs  ihc  unhappy  mi(iale.     Thence  they  iajl  to  Myfia.     HeroUct  break* 
*lfe  and  while  he  h  gone  into  a  wood  to  pnike  a  nfcw  one,'  Hytaa  h  llolen  by  a  nymph,  as  hd  * 
kti^  for  water  at.  a  fountain.     Hercules  aid  Polyphemus  g6  iii  fearch  of  bim.     Meanwhile 
^ii|itouts  Icawc  them  behind,  an4  fail  to  mthynU.    ' 


timtVky  thee,  O  Pfa<Kbii8, 1  refoiind 
Tk  glociotts  deeds  of  heroes  long  rennwn'di 
P^  Pdiu  urg'd  the  gold«o  fleece  to  gain, 
Mvett-Mt  Argo  wafted  o^er  the  maio» 
p>sgh  the  Cyaoean  rocks.     The  voice  divine 
™«ic*d  this  fencence  from  the  facred  fliriqe^ 
^Joif  sod  dreadful  froes,  foredoomed  by  fate, 
**^k  that  m«o*s  counfels  iball  od  Pcjlias 

*^vte«  iQ  public  with  one  faodal  fliod.*      xo 
Mb;  IS  by  this  oracle  fotctold, 
"^  u'me  adveotorous  Jafofi,  brave  and  bold,   , 
^^^>paft,  high  fwoln  with  Wintcr'tt  flood, 
nc  left  oqe  faqdal  rooted  io  the  mud. 
"  Ptliis,  thus,  the  hafly  prioce  repaired, 
jN  the  rich  banquet  at  his  altar  flur*d, 
^  ftwely  altar,  urith  oblations  ftor'd, 
*w  to  his  fire  ercAed,  ocean's  lord, 
^  *»«ry  power  that  in  Olympus  reigns, 
«»t  Jimo,  regent  of  TheiTalia's  plains. 
JfK  whofa  looks  his  latent  fcaf*  <rxpref»*d,  ,;    . 
]^<i  with  a  bold  adventure  Jafon*  breaA ;     , 
I|^.  fofik  in  dcean,  or  on  Tome  rode  (hore 
jj^*^!  he  ne'er  might  view  his  country  more.  • 
^  ^<i>  affirm  this  warlike  fliip  was  nude 
J7  ikjjfijl  Argus,  with  Mincnra's  aid. 

•^ mine  to  fing  the  chiefs,  their  pamcs  and  race^ 
**'' luKpas  waadcrings  on  ihtni^wn  t9  tfacq,  . 


ao 


And  all  their  great  atchievements  to  rehearse ; 
|Deign..ye  propitious  nine,  to  aid  my  verfe.        50  * 
,    Firfl.io  the  lifl,  to  join  (h«  princely  b^ds. 
The  tuneful  bard,  eiKhanflng  UrpkeuSf  (Unds; 
.Whom  fair  Calliope,  on  Th^acia's.fhore,      j,; 
Near  Pimpla*s  mount,,  to  l^pld  (Eigrus  bore.  .. 
Hancocks  he  foftcn'd  with  perl'uaflve  fong,        - 1 
{And  footh*d  the  rivprs  aaxhcy  M>ird  along.  , 

Yonrbeeche^tall,  tb^t  blo9m,near  Zo^a,  £iU  , 
Remaia  memorial^  of  his  .vocal  flcill :      . 
■His  lays  Fiera's  liflchiog  treea  admire,       .-.  / 
And  move  in  mealuxcs  to  his  melting  lyre*       40 
Thus  Orpheus  charm'd.  vl^  o'er  the  BiAons 
^  reignM,       ,.         '..'., 

By  Cbtroji's  art  to  Jafon's  in^ereft  gain*d. 
Afteri'on  next;  whole  firf  r^joiVd  to  till 
PireGan  vallie's  by  P^hylleion*^  hill.  ,. 

Born  near  Apidanus,  who  Iporiive  leads 
His  winding  vva^el's  thrpugh  the  fertile  meads; 
There  where,  ifrom  far,  Enipeus,  ftream  divine, 
And  wide,  Apidai^us  theilr  rurrcnts  join, 
.  rhe  fon  of  Elatus^of  deathUis  fame. 
From  fair  Lariflk,  |*olyphemi\s  came.  50 

Long  fince,  when  io  the  vigour  of  his  might. 
He  joiri*d  the  harcf^jLapithsB  in  fight 
.Againft  the  Centaury?  now  hisftrcngth  redi&M 
Through  age,  yet  young  and  martial  was  his  mii^ 
Not  long  at  Phylacc  Iphiclus  llaid, 
•Great  Jaf3a*8  uncle ;  jleas'd  he  join*d  his  aid, 
'  *  .QJ"J 
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And  msrdiM  to  meet  th*  adventurous  baud  from 

TJfg'd  hf  affinity  and  love  of  war. 

Kor  lonfi:  Admetnc,  who  at  Pherae  reign'd, 

Near  high  Chalcodon**  bleating  fields  remam*d. 

SchioD,  Erytufl,  for  wiles  reoown'd,  6x 

Left  Afope,  with  golden  hanrefta  crown'd ; 

The  gainfttl  fons  df  Mercury :  with  thcfc 

Their  brother  came,  the  bold  iEthalidcs ; 

yrhom  fair  £upoIeipa»  the  Phchiao,  bore 

Where  fmouth  Amphryfos  roils  his  watery  ftore : 

Thofe,  Menetns,  from  thy  fair  daughter  fpruog, 

w^tianira,  beautiful  and  young. 

Coronus  came,  from  Gyrton's  wealthy  town, 

Greac  aa  hia  fire  in  valour  and  renown,  70 

Cmeus  his  fire ;  who,  as  old  bards  relate, 

Keceiv'd  from  Ceouurs  his  untimely  fate. 

Alone,  unaided,  with  tranfcendeat  might, 

Boldly  he  fac*d,  and  put  his  foes  to  flight. 

But  they,  reviving  foon,  regain'd  their  ground  ; 

Tet  faird  to  vaoquUh,  and  they  could  not  wound. 

Unbroke,  unmov'd,  the  chief  his  breath  refigos, 

O'erwhelmM  beneath  a  monument  of  pines. 

]Prom  Titarefus  Mopfus  bent  bis  way, 

InfpirM  an  augur  by  the  god  of  day,  80 

Burydamas,  to  (hare  fair  honour's  crown, 

^orfook  near  Xynia's  lake  his  native  town, 

Kam*d  Ctimena :  Menotius  joinM  the  band,  . 

Dlfinifs'd  from  Opuns  by  his  fire's  command. 

2Jezt  came  Eurytion,  Irus*  valiant  Ton, 

And  Eribotes,  feed  of  Teleon. 

Cileus  join*d  thefe  heroes,  fam'd  afar 

Bor  firatagems  and  fortitude  in  war ; 

Well  Ikiird  the  hoftile  fquadrons  to  fubdue, 

Bold  10  attack,  and  ardent  to  purfue.  90 

>Iczt  by  (Canethus,  fon  of  Abans,  fent, 

Ambitious  Canthos  from  Eubcea-went ; 

Doomed  he*er  again  to  reach  his  native  fliore, 

Nor  view  the  towera  of  proud  Cerinthus  more. 

l^or  thus  decreed  the  deftinies  fevere, 

That  be  and  Mopfus,  vetierable  feer, 

After  long  toils  and  various  wanderings  paft. 

On  Afric*s  dreary  coafi  (hould  breathe  their  laft. 

How  fliort  the  term  afltgn'd  to  human  woe, 

Cloth'd  a^  it  is  by  death*s  decifive  blow !         too 

Oh  Afric's  dreary  coaft  their  graves  were  made, 

From  Phafis  diftant  far  their  bones  were  laid, 

yzt  as  the  eaft  and  weftern  limits  run. 

Far  as'  the  rifing  from  the  fetting  fun. 

Clythis  and  Iphirus  unite  their  aid, 

Who  all'  the  country  round  CBchalia  fwaj'd ; 

Thefe  were  the  fons  of  Eurytus  the  proud. 

On  whom  his  bow  the  god  of  ^ay  beftow'd; 

But  he,  devoid  of  gratitude,  defyM, 

And  chaHeng'd  l^habns  with  a  rival's  pride,  ixo 

The  fons  of  iBacus,  intrepid  race  ! 

Separate  advanced,  and  from  a  different  place. 

For  when  their  brother  unawares  they  flew, 

From  fair  ^gina  diverfe  they  withdrew. 

Fair  Salamxs  king  Telamon  obcy*d, 

And  valiant  Peleus  Phthia's  fceptre  fway'd. 

Next  Bntes  came  from  fam*d  Cecropia  far. 

Brave  Teleon's  fon,  a  chief  resown'd  in  vrar. 

To  wield  the  dndly  lance  Phalerua  boafti, 

Whoi  by  his  fire  commiffion'd,  joina  the  boftt.  zao 


Ho  fon,  fave  this,  e*er  blefsM  the  hoary  fage^ 
And  this  Heaven  gave  him  In  declining  age : 
Yet  him  he  fent,  difdaining  abjed  fears. 
To  fliine  confpicnous  'midll  his  gallant  peen* 
Thefeiis,  far  more  than  all  his  race  renown'd, 
Faft  in  the  cave  of  TsBuarus  was  bound 
With  adamantine  fetters,  (dire  abode)! 
£*er  fince  he  trod  th'  irremeable  road 
With  his  belQv*d  Pirithods :  had  they  fail*d, 
Mu^  had  thei^  mig^t,  their  courag*d  much  a- 
vaii*d.  IJf 

Boeotian  Tiphys  came,  e^periencM'well 
Old  ocean's  foaming  furges  to  foretel, 
Ezperienc'd  well  the  fiormy  winds  to  flinn, 
And  fleer  his  vefliel  by  the  flars  or  fun. 
Minerva  urg'd  him  by  her  high  command, 
A  welcome  mate  to  join  the  princely  band. 
For  flie  the  fliip  had  form'd  with  heav'nly  ikill, 
Though  Argus  wrought  the  didbcea  of  her  will 
Thus  plann'd,  thus  faflUon'd,  this  lamM  (bip  U- 

ceU'd 
The  nobleft  fliips  by  oar  or  fail  impell'd*        14* 

I  Prom  Araethjrea,  that  near  Corioth  lay, 
Phlias,  the  fon  of  Bacchus,  bent  his  way ; 
Blcfs'd  bv  his  fire,  his  fplefldid  manfion  flood 
Faft  by  the  fountains  of  Afopu»V flood. 
From  Argos  next  the  fons  of  Bias  came, 
Areius,  Talaus,  candidates  for  fame. 
With  bold  Leodocus,  whom  Pero  bore, 
Nele'us*  fair  daughter,  on  the  Argive  Ihore ; 

,  For  whom  McUmpus  various  woes  fuflain'd. 
In  a  deep  dungeon  by  Iphidus  chain 'd.  tJO 

Next  Hercules,  endued  with  dauntlefs  mind, 
At  Jafon's  fummons  flay*d  not  long  behind. 
For  warn*d  of  this  adventurous  band,  when  laft 
The  chief  to  Argos  from  Arcadia  paft, 
(What  time  in  chains  he  brought  the  UiingboVi 
The  dread,  the  bane  of  Erymanthia'a  moor, 
And  at  the  gates  of  proud  Mycenae's  town, 
From   his  broad  fliouidera  horl'd  the  mcftitf 

down) : 
U/iaflt'd  the  ftem  Mycenian  king's  confent, 
Inflant  to  join  the  warlike  hoft  he  went.  t^ 

Young  Hylas  waited  v^ith  oblequions  care. 
The  hero's  quiver  and  his  bow  to  bear. 
Next  came  the  lift  of  demigods  to  graeoi 
He  who  from  Danaile  deriv'd  his  race, 
Nauplius ;  of  whom  fam'd  PrKtus  was  (he  fta 
Of  Praetus  Lernus;  thus  the  lineage  run : 
From  Lernus  Naobolos  his  being  claim*d, 
Whofe  valiant  fon  was  GlytooeQs  nam*d« 
In  navigation's  various  arts  confcfs'd 
Shone  Nauplius'  flcill,  foperier  to  the  reft :      1^7* 
Him  to  the  fea's  dread  lord,  in  days  of  yore, 
Danafls'  fair  daughter,  Amymone  bore. 
Laft  of  thofe  chiefs  who  left  the  Grecian  coafti    ' 
Prophetic  Idmon  join'd  the  gallant  hoft; 
(Full  well  he  knew  virhai  cruel  fat^  ordaio'd  { 
But  dreaded  more  than  dHth  hit  honour  ftaio'd) 
The  fon  of  Phetbui  by  fomc  ftoPn  e&bractf, 
And  numbcr'd  too  with  JEolas's  race. 
He  leam'd  his  art  prophetic  from  hk  Art, 
Omens  from  birds,  and  prodlgiea  from  firew'    I^ 
Ilhiftriotts  Pollux,  fsm'd  for  mvtialforce. 
And  Caflor,  flaUI'd  to  guide  tho  n^  boffi^ 
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I  hA  flsat  Crom  Sptrtti*t  fliore  : 
iMh  St  me  birth  la  Tyndanis  hoofe  flie  bore. 
Mo  boding  firarther  generous  mind  depreftM ; 
Ihe  tbonghc  like  them  whom  Jove^a  embrace  had 

bfwetm^nS  Mat,  from  Arene*s  waif. 
Heard  laiiie*8  k>«d  fummoiift,  and  obeyM  her  call  : 
The  fait  of  Ajpbareut,  of  matchlefi  might, 
let  Lyncrvs  ftands  renown*d  for  piercing  fight : 
80  kecfl  hie  beam  that  ancient  fables  tell,        191 
He  few  chrtHigh  earth  the  wondrous  depths  of  hell. 
With  thefe  bold  Periefrmenns  appears, 
TkefoB  of  Helens,  moft  advtne'd  in  years 
OfallhisfBce;  hit fireSmxooqnerM  pride; 
Rm  with  Taft  ftrength  eld  ocean's  lord  fup^^ly'd, 
And  gave  ^  power  when  bard  in  battle  prefs*d, 
To  twe  wbatevor  form  might  foit  him  beft. 
Ron  rifCo*s  towers  where  bore  Aphidas  fway, 
AiijdiitmiM  imi  Cepheos  took  their  way,     wo 
ne  ibas  off  Alens  botii ;  and  with  them  wenc 
Aacaras,  Vy  hia  lire  Lycnrgos  fent. 
Of  thofe  the  brother,  and  by  bhth  die  firft, 
Wat  good  Lyoirgns;  tenderly  he  norsM 
Hii  fire  at  home ;  but  bade  hit  galhnt  fon 
Viditlm  bold  ehiefs  the  race  of  glory  run. 
On  hii  brood  back  a  bear's  rongh  fppUs  he  wore, 
And  ia  hie  hand  a  two-edg*d  pole-az  bore, 
Which,  that  the  yoath  might  in  no  danger  Qiare, 
Were  frfe  fiecreted  by  his  graodfire's  care.       flio 
Angeas,  too,  lord  of  the  £lean  cooft, 
fluTd,  brave  aflbciate,  with  the  warlike  hoft. 
KidI  ia  pofleffioas,  of  his  riches  prond, 
Kme  lays  his  being  to  the  fun  he  owM. 
Ardent  he  wiihM  to  fee  the  Colchian  (bore, 
And  old  JEeU  who  the  fceptre  bore. 
Afterioa  and  AmpMon,  vrg*d  by  fame, 
Tbe  Talbnt  Cons  of  Hyperaiius  came 
firem  fair  Pellene,  built  in  days  of  yore  * 

By  PeDe*s  grandfire  on  the  lofty  (hore.  lao 

fnm  Tsnams,  that  yawns  with  gulf  profound, 
lophenros  came,  for  rapid  race  renuwn'd. 
By  Meptvne  forc*d,  Europe  gave  him  birth, 
I^iiBghter  to  Tityus,  hugeft  fon  of  earth. 
WTbeoo'er  he  fldmmM  along  the  watery  plain. 
With  feec  nnbath'd  he  fwept  the  furging  main, 
Scarce  bruih*d  the  forface  of  the  briny  dew, 
And  light  along  the  liquid  IcTel  flew. 
Two  other  fons  of  Neptune  join'd  the  hoft. 
Thai  Cram  Miletns  on  th*  Ionian  coaft,  A30 

Zrgiaoi  nam'd,  but  that  from  Samos  came, 
Jaao*i  lov*d  iile,  Aocanis  was  his  name ; 
IttBftrioas  chiefs,  and  both  renown*d  afar 
Bir  the  joint  arts  of  fsiltng  and  of  war. 
ToBAg  Meleager,  CBneus*  warlike  fon, 
Aad  tufjt  Laocoon  march*d  from  Calydon. 
hvaa  Che  lame  father  he  and  CBneus  fprung; 
Bat  00  the  breads  of  different  mothers  hung. 
Kaa  CBacaa  purposM  with  his  fon  to  fend, 
A  wile  companion,  and  a  faithful  friend.        940 
Tima  to  the  royal  chiefs  his  name  he  gave, 
Aad,  green  ia  years,  wu  nomber'd  with  the  brave. 
Had  he  coocinn'd  but  one  fommer  mora 
AoHfdal  pttpii  00  th'  iBtolian  ihore, 
liHI  oa  the  lifts  of  fiime  the  youth  bad  ftkoati 
•r  awB'd  lapcrior  Hef  calm  alant . 


His  uncle  too,  well-fklUM  the  dart  to  throw, 
And  in  th'  embattled  plain  refift  the  foe, 
Iphiclus,  venerable  Theftius'  fon, 
Join'd  the  young  chief  and  boldly  led  him  on. 
The  fon  of  Lemns,  Palxmonlus,  came,  %^i 

Olenian  Lernus;  but  the  voice  of  fame 
Whifpers  that  Vulcan  was  the  hero***  fire. 
And,  therefore,  limps  he  like  the  god  of  fire. 
Of  nobler  port  or  valour  none  could  boaft; 
He  added  grace  to  Jafon^s  godlike  hoft. 
From  Phocis  Ipithua  with  ardour  pref»'d 
To  join  the  chiefs;  great  Tafon  was  his  gueftg 
When  to  the  Delphic  oracle  he  went; 
Confulting  fa;e,  and  anxious  for  th*  2vent.    %^ 
Zetesand  Cilals  of  royal  race. 
Whom  Orithy'ia  bore  in  wint'ry  Thrace, 
To  blnftering  Boreas  in  his  airy  hall. 
Heard  &me*s  loud  fammons,  and  obeyM  the  cali 
Ere^heus,  who  th'  Athenhm  fceptre  fway*d. 
Was  parent  of  the  violated  maid. 
Whom  dancing  with  her  mates  rude  Boreas  frole. 
Where  the  fam*d  waters  of  lliftas  rolf ; 
And  to  his  rock-fcnc'd  Sarpedooian  cave 
Convey  *d  her,  where  Erginus  pours  his  wave :  ay* 
There,  circumiiis*d  in  gloom  and  grateful  ihadc^ 
The  god  of  tempefts  woo'd  the  gentle  maid. 
They,  when  on  tip-toe  rais'd.  ia  aA  to  fly, 
Like  the  light -pinion'd  vagrant*  of  the  fky, 
Wav'd  their  dark  wings,  and,  wondrous  to  beHbM  ! 
Difplay'd  each  plume  diftind  with  drops  of  gold^ 
While  down  their  backs,  of  bright  cerulean  hue,  ' 
Loofe  in  the  wind  their  wanton  trefles  flew. 
Not  long  with  Pelias  young  Acafius  ftay'd ; 
He  left  his  fire  to  lend  the  Grecians  aid.  280 

Argus,  whom  Pallas  with  her  gifts  iiifpir'd, 
FoUow'd  his  friend,  with  equal  glory  fir*d. 

Such  the  compeers  of  Jafon  highly  fam'd ; 
And  all  thefe  demigods  were  Mioyan»  nam'd* 
The  moft  illuftrious  heroes  of  the  hoft 
Their  lineage  from  the  feed  of  Minyas  boaft  i 
For  Minyas'  daughter,  Clymena  the  fair, 
Alcmeda,  great  Jafon's  mother  bare. 

When  all  was  furnilh'd  by  the  bufy  band 
Which  veflels  deftin'd  for  the  main  demand ;  loa   ' 
The  heroes  from  15Icos  bent  their  way 
To  the  fam'd  port,  the  Pagafsan  bay, 
And  deep-en-viron'd  with  thick  gathering  crowds. 
They  (hohe  like  ftars  refplendent   through   the,> 

clouds. 
Then  thus  among  the  rout,  with  wondering  look,, 
Some  fwaio  furvey'd  the  bright-arni'd  chiefs  and. 

fpoke : 

*  Say  what  can  Pelias,  mighty  Jove,  intend, 

'  Far,  far  from  Greece  fo  great  a  force  to  £end ! 

*  Sure,  ftiould  ^eta  fpurn  the  foub  of  Ureece, 

*  And  to  their  claims  refufe  the  golden  fleece,  30* 

*  That  felf-fame  day  (hall  fee  his  palace  crowo'd 

*  With  glittering  turrets  levell'd  to  the  ground* 

*  But  endicfs  toils  purfue  them  as  they  go, 

*  And  fate  has  mark'd  their  defperate  liepa  witl^ 

«  woe.' 
Thus,  when  he  faw  the  delegated  bands, 
Spoke  the  rude  fwain  with  heaven-uplifted  hands: 
The  gentler  females  thus  the  gods  implore, 

*  ;»afc may  they  reach  again  their  oatiYc  ihore;'* 
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And  thu?  fome  matron  mild  her  min4  espreft^d  ; 
(Tears  in  her  xryc,  and  terrors  at  her  breaA)  310 

*  Unfortunate  Alclnieda,  thy  fate 

*  Now   frowns  maligniml,  though  it  frowns  fo 

*  Nor  wills  the  tenor  of  thy  life  to  run         [late  ; 

*  Serene  and  peaceful,  an  it  &r{l  begun. 

*  On  ^fun  too  attend  unnurober'd  woes; 

*  Far,  better  fac,  a  lingering  life  to  cLfc, 

*  And  bury  all  his  forrows  in  the  tomb,.  ,. 

*  Ucconfcious  of  calamities  to  come. 

*  Oh !  had  bnrh  Phn'xui>  and  the  ram  been  drown*d 
■  When  Hclle  perifli'd  in  the  .gulf  profound  :  3^0 

*  But  the  dir|.nionQer  was  with  yuice  erduM, 

*  And  human  accents  from  his  mouth  enfu'd, 
•*To  fad  Alcinieda  denouncing  flrifcj 

'  And  woes  to  ^loud  the  evening  oif  her  life.* 
Thus  fpokc  foivte  matron  as  the  heroes  went ; 
Aroujid  tHeir  Tords  the  menial  train  lament : 
Alcimeda  cmbracM  htr  fon  with  tears, 
Each  bi-esfl  was  chill'd  with  fad  prefacing  fears. 
Ag<:*drooping  JEnn  heard  the  general  moan, 
Wraj  pM  in   foft  robesi  and  anfwer'd  groan   for 
groan.  330 

But  Jafon  fooths  their  fears,  their  bofom  warms, 
And  bids  his  fcrvrmts  bring  the  buruiHi'd  arms. 
They,  with  a  downc.id  look  and  lowly  how^ 
Obey  their  cbict  wjth  (ilcnt  fteps  antj  flow. 
Tbepenfivc  qu^cn,  while  tears  bcJcw  her  face. 
Her  ^n  Atll  circles  with  a  fond  emWace. 
Thtsto  her  nurfc  an  infant  orphan  fprings, 
And  wteps  iinceafing  ah  fhe  clofcly  c'.inj^s; 
Elpericnc'd  infults  mdke  her  loarh  to  Hay. 
•  Beneath  a  ftepdanic's  pr(»ud,  opprcQivc  fway. 
Thus  in  her  loyal  brcaft  the  furrows  pent       341 
rorcM  ijghs  and  tcar»,  and  (Irugglcd  fur  a  vent. 
8til]  in  her  arms  (lie  held  her  favourite  fun. 
And  comffTtlcfs  with  fauitering  fptech  begun  : 

*  Oh  had  I  died  on  that  dc-reded  day, 

*  And  with  my  forrows  figh'd  my  foul  away, 

*  When  Pelias  publiih*d  his  fcvere  decree, 

*  Severe  atvd  fatal  to  my  fon  and  me  I 

*  Thyfelfhad  then  my  ap;td  eyrlids  clo^M,  [pos*d; 

*  And  thofe  dear  haj.uis  my  decent  limbs  com- 

*  Thish'jon  alone  I  wilh'd  thee  to  impart,       351 

*  This  wi(h  alone  lay  dormant  at  my  hcarc. 

*  But  now,  alas  !  thcu;£h  firft  of  Grecian  names, 

*  Admir'd  and  envy'd  by  ThcfTalian  dames, 
'  I,  like  an  handmaid,  now  am  left  behind, 
•"  Bcrea^M  of  all  trar:quillity  of  mind. 

*  By  thee  rever'd,  in  dij.nity  1  (hone, 

'  *' And  6r{l  and  lail  for  thee  unloosM  my  zone. 

*  Fcr  unrelenting  hare  Lucina  bore, 

*  Thee,  one  lov'd  fon,  fhe  gave,  but  gave  no  mere. 
'  Alas!  not  cv^n  the  vifions  of  the  night         560 

*  Foretold  fuch  fatal  woes  from  Phrixus*  flight.* 
Thus  mourn*d  Alcimeda;  her  handmaids  hear, 

Sigh  back  her  fighs,  and  anfwcr  tear  with  tear. 

Then  Jafon  thrfc  confoling  words  addrcf&'d. 

To  fooih  the  rifing  auguiih  of  her  brcaft  : 

•*  Ccafe,  mi'thcr,  ceafe  exccfs  c»f  grief  to  fiiow, 

•*  Ohf  ceafe  tl:is  wild  extravaj^ante  of  woe. 

•«  Tears  cannot  make  one  dire  difaflcr  Uf-* ; 

••  They  cherift  grief,  and  aggravate  diftrcfs.  370 

••  "Wifely  and  juiUy  have  the  gods  slTij^nU 

^  UutboDj^ht-of  mifcric^i  to  all  manLlud. 


<*  The  lot  they  {iTC  you,  tli«iighrp<rcia9CiefcT«rap 
"  C  )ufiding  in  Minerva,  brayelf  bnr. 
<*  Minerva  firft  this  boid  adYeotorc  mOT*d, 
**  Apollo,  and  thi$  iorades  approf 'd. ' 
**  Thefe  calls  of  heaven  onr  confidence  oonnand« 
**  Join'd  with  the  valour^of-  tJMl  princely  band. 
**  Haile,  royal  mother,  to  your,  natif e  tow'n, 
*'  Pafs  with  your  handmaids  U^rc  .the  peaoeCul 

••  hours.    .  .380 

"  Forbode  not  here  calamkiea  to  come :  ■. 
*'  Yonr.  female  train  will  re-condud  you  hooub" . 
He  fpoke ;  and  from  the  palace  heat  bis  %ay. 
Graceful  of  port ;  fo  moves  the>god  of  ^ay 
At  Delos,  fr9i^  bis.fiflour-breajblviqg  faoas,  < 
Or  Chrofi  iltusite  qu.  Ionian  p^ina^  -    / 
Or  Lycia*s  ampk  iborpSi  wl^ra  3(apt|(iis leads 
His  winding  weten  tbrovg^  irrigiaaus  treads. 
Thus  Jafon  march*d  majeOic  t|if5>vgh,th^.,firowd» 
And  fame  ^vfpicinuy  rais'd  hernroice,  aload ;  3^ 
When  k)  I  the  prieilei^  of  Diami  casa^  .  > .. 
Their  guardian  godddfs,  Iphias  was  iier  oanifi 
Bendin?^witb4ge,  and  kifs*d  ^^  cfaic^V  riglK 

haad  5 
In  vain  (liie  wiiH'd  to  fpeak ;  the  hafly  baod 
Withfpfcdy  fooilleps  from  the  dapae  witbdKfr, 
And  J^foo  mingled  with  his  valian^  crew. 
Then  from  th^ cower -fencM  town  he  ];»enthi»iny» 
And  reachM  er^  long  the  Pagafa^n  bay  ; 
There  }oioM-his*comrades  waiting  oq  the  coiAi 
And  there  falutcd  his  corifedera|Lt:  ixiil.  ifA 

Wheniroin  lolcos,  lo,  the  woo^ering  train 
Obferve  Acailu»  haflening  o'er-  tb«  pl^in. 
And  wich  h|im  Argus,  his  citpapecr  aud  ffiend^ 
Unknown  to  Pelias,  to  the  ihip  they  tjBod. 
Argus  arcund  his  brawny  fhotildera  flung 
A  bulPs  black  fpoils  that  tu  hie  ancl^  hupg* 
Acaftun  wore  a  mahtle  rich  and  f^ay,    • 
.Wrought  by  bis  filler  lovely  Pelopa. 
I'hus  rob'd,  ^hc  diiefi  approach'd  the  crowded 

fhore : 
llluOriouH  Jafon  flay *d  not  to  explore  419 

What  caufc  fo  long  detain*d  fhem,  but  commaodt 
'  To  council  all  the  delegated  bands. 
On  fhrouds  and  faih  that  cover *d  half  the  beachj 
And  the^tall,  tapering  mafl,  in  order  each. 
The  heroes  fat;  then  rifing  o*er  the  reft, 
His  bold  affociates  Jafon  thus  addrcfs'd  s 

*  Since  now  the  itores  lie  ready  on  the  ftrand, 

*  And  fince  our  chiefs  and  arms  are  ail  at  handf 

*  No  loiiger  let  us  wafle  the  golden  day« 

*  But  the  firfl  fummons  of  the  breeze  obey.     44C 

*  And,  fince  wc  all  with  equal  ardour  burn 

'  For  Coichian  fpoih,  and  hope  a  fafe  retnrDy 

*  Impartial  choofc  fome  hero  fam*d  afar 

*  To  guide  the  veffel,  and  condudt  the  vrar, 

*  Let  him,  your  fovereign  chief,  with  foreigii  |pe 

*  The  terms  cf  treaty,  and  of  fight  propofe.' 

He  (poke ;  with  earneil  eyes  the  youthful  ban* 
Mark  boid  Alcides  for  fuprenie  command  s 
On  him  with  voice  uoaflimoDs  they  call. 
Own  him  their  leader,  and  the  lord  of  aU.        43 
In  the  mid. circle  fat  the  godlike  naau. 
His  broad  right  hand  he  wav^d,  and  thusbegao 

**  Let  none  to  me  this  arduoua  taflc  alEgHy 
**  F6r  fthc  glorj  with  the  charge  d^cli&o* 
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^  Jifoo  ilooe  (hall  lead  thlii  pliant  band, 

*  The  chief  who  raat'd  it,  let  that  chief  com* 

'•  mand." 

Thn  WitQj  fpoke  eh*  iincooqiierable  man ; 
Lood  apprubatioD  throogh  the  circle,  raa : 
Then  Jaibn  rofe  (complacence  6U'd  his  breaft)* 
AadtfaiB  the  plea9*d  attentive  thro^g  addrefii'd : 

'FrKfidsaod  siflbciatcs,  fincc  jonr  wilU  decree 
'  ThisfirQi,  this  honourable  trnft  td  me^  44% 
*Koloa{>tr  he  our  enterprtfe  dclay'd :  ..    . 

*  To  M)o«  firft  be  dne  oblations  'paid;. 

*  let  then  I  ffrnrt  rcpaft  o«r  ftrenfrth  renew ;     . 
'  Add,  till  mjr  herdimen  to  our  gallant  crew 

'  With  becTCk return,  the  befi  my  ftaHs  contain, 

*  Strive  we  to  launch  our  vciC'l  in  the  main. 
VAod  tfha  clo£e  ftow*d  our  miUtary.  (tores, 
'.£2di  oie  hi«>  po(b.  and  ply  the  nimhlo  oars. 

'  To  Fiiabtts  irft*  EmbalLt)  Phoej)us.  -  raUJe,    45 1 
'  Thchobog  altar ;  let  the  viAims  bUze.     : 
'Hepma't^,  if  due  rites  to  him  i  pay»       [way. 
'  To  poiot  through  ocean's  paths  our  dubious 

He  laid.  aD<*  iiii^ant  to  the  tailc  he-ficw ; 
Sofflplc  fir'd  his  emulative  crew. 
Thq  heap* J  their  veftments  on  a  roelt,  tl)at  ftood 
fir  ftm  the  infults  of  the  roaring  :fiood,  45  8 

fiat,  intimrs  pa(l,  when  win*try  (Ibrms  prevaird, 
Tl' cpcroaching  waves  its  towering  topaJTaird.    - 
As  ATfiiscoanferd,  with  ftrong  ropes  th^y  bound, 
CsBpsding  dofe,  tbe  ve(rel  round  and  round ; 
tks  with  (lout  naiifl  the   ftur dy  ^laDk*  tlicy 

join'd, 
"kjwthefnry  of  the  waves  or  Wind : 
.ISa-  dehr'd  with  fpadrs  a  channel  deep  and  wide, 
lliR»fii  which  the  (hip  might  laubch  into  the 

tide* 
Hot  to  the  water  deeper  wa»  the  way, . 
^rc  wooden  cylinders  tranfverfely  lay  ; 
Oo  tbefe  diey  heav'd  the  vcfliel  from  the  phio, 
TerDllh^r,  fmeptidy-tHiding,  to  the  m«in^      470 
litt  to  thf  benches,  tapering  oars  they  fix!d  ;■ 
•A cnbit'snealuse  wa^  tie  fpaoc  betwixt  :• 
^i)  vts  the  ftation'  for  the  labourixig  bands^ 
^0  tu]^  with  bonding  breafis,  and  out-ftretch'd 

hands.     -       •: 
BtftTiphyt  mounted' on  th'  aerial  prow 
toiffae  ondsra  to  thfe  train  below, 
^t  2t  bis  wordk  thsir  ftj-ciJgth  uniting,  all 
*%ht  join  togeiher«  and  together, haul, 
WiTh  Q^cr  loi>k  th'  attentive  heroes  ftand, 
Aad  vait  inpatient  tiU  he  gave  command ;     48* 
J<nali  at  once,,  wkh  fuU  cxcfted  JfWay, 
^  move  her  from,  shcilatioa  ;wKere  {he  lay, 
^  pu(hii\g  inliant,  as  the  pilot  ,gui4e«. 
^•i»whro«od  rollers  P.eJian  /Wgo'glidcs; 
^^  flic  glides ;  loud  (hooti  |ho  jr4fi:|l  ^and; 
'^cT,lmil,.they  puU»  ik^  pafli  ^eii-from  the 

ftrand.         . .,         ...      -    .,^  v. 
°^^  the  huge  hulk,  groan 'the  roU9l»  ftrong; 
«»'k  fiD<*c  arifes  as  (he  movestai^ga  •:  , 
J«*fwi&<icfccnt  (he  rulhes  to  tb«maUi : 
^jwdvc  ropes  her  rapid  rsfcrtftriiili/     .        490 
j[Uo,nm,  tWeir  fails  they  hoiAcd,  fix'd  their  oari, 
^  naft  crcdcd,  and  embark'd  the-.ftoi!es.   ' 
*ylots  oti  benches  were  the  heroes  phc'd, 
M  with  iv»  hfftttietfjy  Jbopvin^Wis  gr^c'd- 


On  great  Akides,  formidable  name. 
And  on  Ancasus,  who  from  Tegea  came, 
With  voice  unanimou%  the  martial  hod 
Bellow'd  the  centre's  honourable  poft. 
To  watchful  Tiphys  was  the  helm  afHgnM,      494^ 
To  ftem  the  waves,  and  catch  rhe  favourinfr  wind. 
This  done,  with  ft  ones  befide  the  Ihore  which  lay. 
They  rear'd  an  altar  to  the  god  of  day, 
Embadan  Phoebus,  and  the  furface  rotmd 
With  th<^  dry  branches  of  an  olive  crown'd. 
Meanwhile  the  herdfmen  drove  two  beeves  well 

fed 
From  Jafon  «  ftalls;  youths  to  (he  altar  Led 
The  viv^ims;  fome  brought  water  from  the  lake; 
Some  t)ie  due  offering  of  the  falted  cake, 
Jafon,  whife  thefe  the  facrifice  prepare, 
l'hu!>  tohis  parent  god  prefers  his  prayV :       JM 

*  Patron  of  Pagafs,  thine  car  we  claiqi, 

'  Guard  of  the^ity  grac*d  with. jfiBCon's name: 

*  Whci)  to  conlult  thuic  oracle  I  went, 

*  It  promisM  to  reveal  this  grcaf  event, 
,  *  The  final  iltue  of  our  bold  emprife  :  • 

'  On  thee«  chi^f  author,  ail  oar  hope  relies.  , 

*  Con4u(5l  my  cotnrades  to  the  far>fam'd  fleece, 

'  Then  fafe  reftore  them  to  the  realms  of  Greece^ 
'  And  here  I  vow,  whatever  chiefs  return, 

*  So  many  bulli^  ihall  on  thine  altar  burn;        52^ 
'  A  facrifice  at  Ddphos  is  decreed, 

*  And  in  Orty.gia  (hall  the  vi(&iroH  bleed. 

*  But  now  thefe  humble  ofifcrings  which  we  pay, 

*  Gracious  accept,  far-darting  god  of  day. 

*  Be  thou,  O  fadier,  our  aufpicioiu  guide, 

*  When  hence  we  £iil  acrofs  the  founding  tide. 

*  Smooth  the  rough  billows,  and  let  krceack  bland 

*  PropitioQB  waft  us  to  the  Colchian  land.' 

Thus  pray*d  he  fupplianr,  and  prepared  to^ake 
The  fs^ered  offering  of  the  falted  cake  4j» 

Alcides,  fam*d  for  manly  drcngth  and  fway, 
And  bold  Ancxw  rofe  the  bctvea  lu  flay 
Alcides'  club  imprefs*d  a  deadly  wound 
On  t^e  (leer's  front,  and  fclIV  him  to  the  grouadv 
Thy  axe.  Anc«us,  at  one  ilurdy  flruke, 
I  he   Aeer's   (kuU  fra^ur'd,  and   the   neck-bone 

briike, 
Down  fell  the  viftim,  floundering  with  thr  blow. 
Prone  on  his  horm,  and  plough*d  the  fand  bclow^ 
The  ready  train,  that  round  in  order  ftood,  , 

Stab  the  fallen  beeves,  and, (bed  the  life-warn^ 

blo^d  i  54^ 

Then  from  the  body  ft  rip  the  fmoking  hide. 
The  beafts  they  quarter,  and  the  joints  divide  ; 
The  thijrhs  devoted  to  the  gods  thiy  part, 
On  thcf'-  the  fat,  involv'd  in  cawla,  with  art 
They  fpread,  and  as  the  lambent  fiam^  devours^ 
The  Grecian  chief  the  pure  libation  pours, 
Joy  fill*d  the  brcaft  of  Idmon  to  behold. 
How  from  the  thighs  the  flame  rcluccnt  roll'd     , 
In  purple  volumes,  and  propitious  fnioke;  • 

And  thus  the  fcer,  infpir'd  by  Phoebus  fpake : 

•  Though  various  perils  your  attempt  oppofe, 

'  And  toils  unnumber'd  bring  unnumber'd  woes; 

*  Yet  (hall  ye  fafc  return,  ye  fon»  of  Greece,    533 

*  AO-.'rn'd  with  conqueft,  and  the  golden  fleece. 

*  Me  cruel  fate  oriiains  on  Afta*s  (hqre 

*  To  d>P*  nof  Ao*er  behold  my  cotmtry  more#   ' 
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*  And  thoujrh  my  deftiny  long  fixM  I  Vncw, 
«  Yet,  (Ull  rcfolv'd,  I  joinM  the  martial  cret? ; 

*  loflamM  with  glory  to  the  hoft  I  came, 

*  Of  life  regardleis«emu!oa4  of  fame.'  560 
Thus  he ;  the  hoft  the  fate  of  Idmon  mourn,  • 
But  )oy  tranfports  them  for  their  wifh*d  retard. 
The  fun,  remitting  now  his  fiercer  ray, 

Pours  from  the  weft  the  faint  remains  of  day : 
Low  as  he  finks,  the  lofty  roclts  expand 
Their  IcngthenM  (hadows  o'er  the  diftant  land. 
On  leafy  couches  now  the  warlike  tram 
Repofe  along  the  beach  that  fkirts  the  mam. 
Before  the  chiefs  are  fa voury  .viands  plie*d, 
And  generous  wines,  delicious  to  the  tafte.     57* 
The  hnurs  in  mutual  converfe  they  empldy, 
In  fefttve  fongs,  and  undifiembled  joy. 
"fhus  at  the  banquet  fport  the  young  and  gay, 
VThen  mirth  breaks  in,  and  envy  flculks  away.' 
But  not  unmarked  was  Jafon*s  penfive  look ; 
-Idas  beheld  him,  and  licentious  fpoke : 

*  What  doubts,  what  fears,  do  .£fon*t  fon  per- 

plex ?  [vtx ? 

*^What  dangers  fright  him,  and  ^hat  forrows 

*  Proclaim  thy  thoughts  t  or  is  thy  dubious  mind 

*  DifmayM  with  terrors  of  the  daftard  kind  ?  5S0 
«  Now  by  this  flout,  unconquer'd  lance,  I  fWear, 
'On  which  in  war  viftorious  wreaths  I  bear, 

«  Scorning  from  Jove's  afliftance  to  receive 

^  Thofe  palms,  which  this  refiftlefs  lance  can  give) 

*  No  foes  fliall  brave,  no  wiles  of  "war  withftand, 

*  Though  Jove  frown  ad verfe ,  this  impetuous  hand. 

*  Such  Idas  is,  for  prowefs  fam'd  afar, 

*  Arene's  boaft,  the  thunderbolt  of  war." 

This  faid,  the  boailer  feiz'd  a  goblet,  fill'd 
With  racy  wine,  and  to  the  bottom  fwill'd.     590 
O'er  his  black  beard  and  cheeks  the  liquor  flow*d  : 
Th'  aflembled  holt  with  indignation  glow'd. 
Then  Idmon  rofe,  and  boldly  thus  rejdy'd : 

**  Vain  wretch !  to  brand  our  leader  and  our 
•*  giiide;  [wine, 

*  And  more  irreverent  ftill,   thus  flulh'd  with 
••  To  dare  reproach  fuperior  powers  divine. 

**  Far  dlfiercnt  fpeech  muft  cheer  the  focial  train  ; 
*'  Thy  words  are  brutifh,  and  thy  boafts   are 

**  vain. 
••  Thus,  fame  reports,  the  Aloidc  ftrove 

*  I'Oog  fince  to  irritate  the  powers  above        600 
*  ««  By  vile  afperfions,  infamoufly  free; 

••  Yet  they  in  valour  fai*  exceeded  thee. 

^  SUin  by  the  (hafts  of  Phcebus,  down  they  fell, 

«•'  Though  high  afpiring,  to  the  depths  of  hell." 

He  faid ;  but  Idas,  with  farcaftic  fneer, 
Laughing.  provokM  the  venerable  feer: 

*  Declare,  wife  au^ur,  if  the  god»  decree, 

*  The  fame  perdition  (hall  be  hur]*d  on  me, 

'  Which  fam'd  AloSus*  impious  foos  befel        609 
'  Wi  en  (lain  by  Phoebtn,  and  condeom'd  to  heU. 
'  Meantime  efcape,  or  manfully  withftand, 

*  Vain  feer,  the  fury  of  this  vengeful  hand.' 

l^bus  Idas  fpoke,  impatient  of  controul, 
And  fifing  rpige  inflam'd  his  fiery  foul ; 
Hot  had  they  here  ccas'd  fiercely  to  conte((. 
But  Jafon  and  his  friends  their  wrath  reprefs'd. 
*Twas  then,  the  jarring  heroes  to  compofe, 
Th'  enchanting  bard^  Oeagrian  Orpheui  rofe, 


And  thus,  attuning  to  the  trembling  flringc 
His  foothing  voice,  of  harmony  he  fiogst       6)1 
«  How  at  the  firft,  beneath  chaotic  fway, 
"  Heaven,  earth,  and  fea,  in  wild  difordcr  lay  • 
**  Till  nature  'parted  the  renfliaing  foes,        * 
**  And  beauteous  order  from  confufion  ro(e. 
**  How  in  yon  bright  ethereal  fields  above 
*'  The  lucid  ftars  in  conftant  orbits  move; 
"  How  the  pale  queen  of  night,  and  gulden  fas, 
"  Through  niooths  and  yeara  their  radiant  )out^ 

neysrun:  .    -  [woods,' 

"  Whence  rofe  the  mountains,  cbd  with  wavid^ 
**  The  cryftal  founts ;  and  hoarfe.  refaundiog  Hoods, 
*•  With  all  thtir  ny mpha ;  fmnj  what  celcftial  feed' 
"  Springs  the  taft  fpecies  of  the  ferpent  breed  j 
"  How  o'«r .  the  new-created  world  bcloW;     633 
"  On  high  Olymjpus*  fummits  crowo'd  with  Cbow, 
*•  Ophion,  and,  from  ocean  fpruiig  of  old, 
**  The  fair  Burynome  reign'd  oncontrool'd: 
«*  How  haughty  Saturn,  with  (iiperior  fway, 
'*  £xil*d  OphioB  from  the  reahou  of  day  ; 
*»  Eurynome  before  proud  Rhea  flcdy  63^ 

**  And  how  both  funk  in  ocean'a  billowy  bei 
^  Long  time  they  rulM  the  bleft  Tiunian  godh 
**  While  infant  Jove  polTefs'd  the  dark  abodes 
"Of  Dice's  cave ;  yet  unioform'd  his  mind 
"  With  heavenly  wifdom,  and  his  hand  confa^i 
"  Forg»d  by  earth's  giant  (bns,  with  Uvid  itft 
*'  Flam'd  not  as  yet  the  lightning**  pceranebkKt 
*<  Nor  rottf'd  the  thunder  throush  the  tdbtt 

"  above, 
**  The  ftrength  and  glory  of  almighty  Jove.'* 

Here  the  fwect  bard  his  tnneful  lyre  un(iruaff 
And  ceas'dthe  heavenly  mufic  of  his  tongue;  65a 
But,  with  the  found  entranc'd,  the  lifteoingear 
Still  thought  hiih  finging,   mnd  fiill  ieca'd  m 

hear : 
In  filent  rapture  every  ehief  nemaine. 
And  feels  within  his  heart  the  thrilling  ibafaif. 
Forthwith  the  bowl  they  aown  with  rofj  %nM|< 
And  pay  due  honours  to  the  powera  divine  | 
Then  on  the  flaming  tongues  iabationa  poor, 
And  wait  faiubrious  flecp's  compofing  hewn 
Soon  as  the  bright-ey'd  morbiog'a  fplendid  ny 
On  Peiion'sfummit  pour'd  the  welcome  day,  6^1 
Light  (kimm'd  the  breeses  o'er  the  l^nid  nUiii| 
And  gently  IWell'd  the  fluauting  main  ; 
Then  Fiphys  rofe,  and,fummon*d  by  his  casc^ 
Embark  the  herocft,  and  their  oara'  prepare. 
Portentous  now  along  the  winding  fliores 
Hoarfe  foun<fing  Pagaiiaan  Neptone  mart  f 
From  Pelion  Argons  keel  lond  murwtura  bf^te. 
Urgent  to  fail ;  the  keel  of  (acred  oak^ 
Endu'd  with  voice,  and  marvelloiilljr  wrotf^, 
Itonian  Pallas  from  Dodona  bromght.  47 

Now  oa  their  defttn'd  pofta,  atraDg'd  aloog^ 
In  feemly  order  fat  the  princelx  throng  ; 
Faft  by  each  chief  hi*  glitteriog  armoiir  &• 
The  midmaft  ftitioD  bold  Anc«Ua  clmittOp 
With  great  Alctdee  (vhoTe  enormoos  might 
Ann'd  with  a  malTy  clab^ovolces  the  fight)« 
Ciofe  plac'd  he^de  him  :  in'  the  yicldiiig  flood 
The  keel  deep-finking  owns  the  demigod. 

Their  haulers  now  they  looTe.  nod  od  tha  bri 
To  Neptune  po«r  iba  coDfforat^d  wlM<  tfl 
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Tioi  froBi  hi9  nttsve  fiiore  M  Jafon  tarns 
Hit  oft-Rverced  eye,  and  Glent  iqourna. 
At  in  Ortygia,  or  the  Ddphlc  face, .  - 
Or  where  Ifmenos  Utcs  Bsotia**  plain, 
Afdlo*»  alfear  rouod,  the  youthful  choir. 
Tike  dance  according  with  the  foonding  lyre. 
The  haOow^d  gronod  with  equal  cadence  beat, 
And  move  in  meafore  their  alternate  feet ; 
Together  fo  Tbefialia's  princes  fweep 
Wbb  well  tim'd  oart  the  Olver-curling  deep  :  690 
While,  raifing  high  the  fhracian  harp»  prefides 
Mflndioaa  Orphent,  and  the  movement  gvides. 
Z)iiA'd  by  their  oaTs,  the  foaming  billovs  broke, 
And  loud  lymm'umr'd  to  each  mighty  firoke. 
iSvihIaiI'd  the  fliip,  the  fun  refulgent  beam'd, 
And  Vright   aa  flame  their   glittering  armour 

g^cam*d, 
Vhile  to  their  oatftretch'd  oars  the  heroes  bow, 
The  parted  ocean  whitening  foams  below. 
f9  Allies  the  pnth,  along  fome  grafly  plain. 
Won  by  the  footfieps  of  the  Tillage  fwain.    yoo 
Th*  imuMrtal  powers  that  Jove's  proud  palace 


AS  on  that  memorable  day  looVd  doiwn. 
The  godlike  chiefs  and  Argo  to  furvey, 
jb  through  the  deep  they  urg*d  their  daring  way. 
Then  too  on  Pelioo's  doud-capt  fummit  ftood 
The  nymphs  that  wander  in  that  (acred  wood; 
Wooderipg  they  -view'd  below  the  failing  pine, 
(Itooian  PaUa*  fram'd  the  work  divine) 
And  bold  t  heflalia'ft  labouring  heroes  fweep 
With  firetchlng  oars  the  navigable  deep.        710 
Lb !  from  the  mountain's  topmoft  cliff  defcends 
The  Centavt  Chiron ;  to  the  (hore  he  bends 
Bis  haHy  footfieps  :  on  the  beach  he  flood, 
And  dipp'4  his  fetlocks  in  the  hoary  flood. 
He  hail*d  the  heroes  with  his  big  broad  hand. 
And  vrilh*d  them  fafe  to  gain  their  narive  land. 
With  Chiron  came  Chariclo  to  the  (hore  \ 
The  young  Achilles  m  her  armn  (he  bore. 
PfcieiHi,  his  (ire,  with  fecret  pleafurc  fmil'd. 
As  high  in  air  (he  raised  the  royal  child.  740 

And  now  the  winding  bay'i  (afe  prectndt  paft, 
ThcfTalian  Argo  ploU{;h'd  the  watery  wafte ; 
On  Tiphys'  care  the  valiant  chiefs  rely*d. 
To  fteer  the  velTel  o*cr  the  foaming  tide. 
The  finooth  wett-modell*d  rudder  to  command, 
Obfeqoioua  to  the  movement  of  his  hand. 
And  not  infertiog  in  the  keel  below 
The  maft  taU-uperitig,  to  the  ftern  and  prow. 
With  ropes  that  through  the  rolling  pulleys  glide, 
They  rear  upright,  and  firm  on  every  fide.      73Q 
Then  high  in  air  the  fweUing  fails  they  raife. 
While  on  their  bofoms  bnxom  Zephyr  plays. 
With  favooring  gales  their  ffeady  conrfe  they 

keep 
To  where  Tifieum  frowns  ttpon  the  deep* 
Meani^hile  fweet  Orpheus,  as  they  falLM.  along, 
Ksia'd  to  Diana  the  melodious  fong,  [fides, 

Who  lav'd  them,  where  her  guardian  power  pre- 
ftom  treacherbds  rocks  that  hirk  beneath  the  tides. 
The  fiih  in  (ho^s,  attentive  to  his  lay, 
Krfo^d  the  poet  o*er  the  ^tvatery  way;  740 

And  oft  emerging  from  their  liquid  fphere, 
firave  niQfc  dtftio^  Ida  hcftvctUy  Boica  to  hear. 


As  (beep  in  flocks  thick-paftunng  on  the  phda 
Attend  rhe  footfteps  of  ^he  fhepherd.rwain. 
His  welli-known  call  they  hear,  and  fully  ^d. 
Pact  flowly  on,  their  leader  at  their  head ; 
Who  pipes  melodiouj),  as  h^  moves  along,  * 
On  fprightly  reeds  his  modulated  fong : 
Thus  clurm'd  with  tuneful  founds  the  Icaly  traio 
Purfn*d  the  flying  vcffel  o*er  the  main.  750 

And  now  the  windft  with  favouring  breezes  blew. 
Corn  crown*d  Theflalia  le(ren*d  to  the  view. 
The  Grecian  heroes  pafs  by  Pelion*s  fteep, 
Whofe  rocky  fummit  nodded  o*er  the  deep. 
Now  Sepias*  diffV  beneath  the  waves  fub(uie. 
And  fea-girt  Sciathos  furmounts  the  tide. 
Next,  but  far  dif^ant,  was  Pirefiac  feen, 
(Built  on  Magncfia's  continent  ferene) 
And  Dolops*  tomb,  for  this  paciflc  (hore, 
Bleft  with  mild  evening*s  foften*d  gales,  they  bore. 
To  him  with  vidims  was  an  altar  crown'd,    761 
While  night  prevail'd,  and  ocean  roar'd  aroond. 
Two  days  they  tarried,  till  propitious  gales 
Rofe«with  the  third,  and  bellied  all  their  faila. 
Aflidooos  then,  the  well  known  (hore  they  fill. 
The  (hore  call*d  Aphetse  of  Argo  dill. 
Next  Meiibcea,  on  The^aiia's  (bore. 
They  pais,  where  winds  and  thundering  tempeiU 

roar. 
At  early  dawn,  incumbent  o'er  the  deep. 
They  view  high  Omole's  afpiriog.fteep.  Jjm 

Next  by  the  £reams  of  Amyros  they  fUer, 
And  where  thy  vales,  fiurymetif,  appear. 
And  Ofla  and  Olympus*  (hady  brow  ; 
Loud  from  deep  caverns  guih  the  waves  below. 
By  night  beflde  PeUene's  heights  they  fail. 
And  rough  Canaflra  frowiog  o*er  the  vale. 
But  when  the  morn  difplayM  her  orient  lightt 
fall  Athos  roie  conipicoous  to  the  fight; 
Which  though  from  Lcmnos  far  removed  it  lay. 
As  far  ao  (hips  can  fail  till  noon  of  day,  780 

Yet  the  proud  mountain's  high-exalted  heada 
A  gloom  umbrageous  o'er  Vtyrina  fpread. 
All  day  till  eve  the  foft  indulgent  gales 
Their  fuccour  lent,  and  fill'd  the  fweUing  (ails. 
But  when  with  eve  the  breezes  ceas'd  to  blow. 
The  mariners  to  Sintian  Lemnos  row. 
Ill-fated  ifland !  where  the  female  train 
Had  all  the  males,  the  year  preceding,  (lain* 
F'«r,  deep-enamour '4  with  the  nymphs  of  Thrace, 
The  men  dcdin *d  the  conjugal  embrace ;  yQ% 

Their  wives  they  flighted,  and  unwary  led 
War's  plosfing  fpoils,  fair  captives,  to  their  bed* 
For  angry  Venns  robb'd  of  love's  delights 
The  Lemnian  females,  for  negleded  rites. 
Ah  niiferable  traiq  1  with  envy  curs'd, 
^nd  jealoufy,  of  paflions  far  the  worft  I 
One  fatal  night  thtt  unrelenting  crew 
Their  mates  knd  all  the  Ib^ely  ta|ftiTes  flew« 
And  evei7  male,  left  in  the  courfe  of  time 
Should  rife  fome  hero  to  revenge  the  crime*    8^ 
Hypflpyla  alone,  illnflrious  maid, 
Spar'd  her  fire  Thoas^  who  the  Iccptr^  fway'd* 
Whh  pioui  care,  in'  reverence  to  his  age. 
In  a  capacious  ark  (ke  plac'd  the  fage* 
Confiding  in  the  mercy  of  the  wave 
The  monarch  fcoo^  the  mafKatf e  ^  Ckt^ 
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Somf  fiaifhfbl  fiftierv,  to  their  mandate  joft, 
Convcy'd  v?trh  cafe  the  delegated  truft 
Safe  to  a  neij^hbooriog  fea-fur rounded  (hore, 
CEnoea  nam'd,  (o  nam*d  in  day«  of  yore,  8X0 

'Now  Sicuiom;  from  Sicinn^  it  takes 
lu  title,  whom  a  Naiad  of  the-  lakes. 
The  nymph  CEmsa,  beautiful  and  fair, 
ComprefsM  hy  I'hoa^,  to  the  monarch  btre. 
The  wklow'd  Lcmniani,  thodgh  by  waret  fe- 

cur*d, 
Oft  (hone  in  arma,  to  martial  toils  inur'd. 
To  feed  their  cattle  was  their  daily  car^, 
Or  cleave  the  furrow  with  the  crooked  fharc : 
Expert  at  thefe.  Minerva's  artt  they  fcurn'd, 
Which   once  employ'd  them,  and    which    once 

adom'd.  810 

Oft  to  the  main,  opprefs'd  with  dire  alarms, 
They  look'd ;  for  much  they  fear*d  the  fhracian 

arms. 
And  when  rhefialian  Ar^ro  caughf  their  view, 
Quick  from  Myrina  to  the  (hnre  they  flew. 
aH  clad  in  glittering  arms  they  pt  efs'd  the  ftfand, 
iropetvoos;  (like  the  Bacchanalian  band. 
When   with  raw  fl«ih   their   horrid  feafls  they 

clofe) :  [foes. 

They  4eem*d  the  veflel  {lor*d    with   Thradan 
Hypfipyla  advanc*d  among  the  reft, 
Id  the  bright  armour  of  her  father  drefs*d ;     830 
Aoxious,  aftoDi(h*d  all  the  damea  appear. 
And  by  their  filence  tcftified  their  fear. 
Meanwhile  ^thalidcs  the  heroes  fend  ; 
To  him  their  peacefal  mandates  they  commend. 
Invafted  with  the  office  of  the  god, 
They  grace  their  herald  too  with  Hermes*  rod, 
Hermes  bis  fire ;  who  blcfsM  his  favourite  heir 
With  memory  nor  time,  nor  place  impair. 
In  vain  around  him  Acheron's  waters  roll; 
They  poor  no  dull  oblivion  o*cr  his  fouL         840 
To  him  the  fates  this  privilege  be(h>w, 
By  turoi  to  wander  with  the  (hades  below : 
By  turns  with  men  to  view  the  golden  day. 
And  feci  the  fun's  invigorating  ray. 
But  why  expatiate  on  ibch  themes  as  thefe  i 
Why  tell  the  fame  of  great  Athalidei  ? 
The  herald  to  Hyp(ipyla  addrefs'd, 
With  mikl  benevolence,  this  joint  requeft  : 
That  now,  at  evening-clofe,  the  friendly  land 
Might  hofpitably  treat  this  gallant  band,        950 
Whu  frar'd  at  morn  to  hoi(l  their  fwelUog  fails. 
For  Boreas  blew  with  uopn  pitious  gales. 

The  queen  had  fummon'd  to  the  council. hall 
The  Lemnian  dames,  the  dames  obey'd  her  call : 
Who  miidly,  with  perfuafton  in  her  look. 
In  order  rang'd,  the  heroines  befpoke  : 

*  Let  us,  my  mates,  and  ye  my  words  attend, 

<  Comroodio«s  prefcnu  to  thefe  ikrangers  ieiKl ; 

*  Such  aa  their  fi^iends  ttf  mariners  confign, 

*  SalubrioBS  viauda,  and  delicious  wine  :  860 
*■  Bo  will  they  |>eaceful  on  our  borders  ftay, 

<  Nor  need  c<inipel  them  to  the  town  to  ftray. 

*  Here  will  they  kam  the  (lory  of  ouc  guilt, 

*  The  vows  we  broke,  the  kindred  blood  we 

*  And  fore  a  tale,  thus  horrid,  mad  appear 

*  Cruel  asd  aiD^ouj  to  a  fotcign  or. 
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*  Thefe  are  the  counfels  of  you'  £nthful  fiM, 

*  Prompr  to  advife,  and  fteady  to  defend 
<  She  who  can  furiii(h  oounfel  more  difcreet, 
«  N JW  let  her  offer — for  this  caufe  wc  ractt'  Sye 

Thu«  fpoke  the  queen,  and.  prc&'d  her  (iukr'i 

throne, 
A  rpyal  feat,  compos'd  of  folid  ftone. 
Then  rofe'Polyxo,  venerable  dame, 
Once  the  queen's  nurfe,  opprefi'd  widi  age,  i&d 

lame ; 
A  ttaff  fuftain'd  her  (for  her  limbs  were  wesk) 
Tottering  with  age,  yet  vehement  to  fpcak. 
Near  her  four  damfels,  blooming,  fre(h  and  fair, 
Sat  crown'd  with  ringlets  of  the  whiteft  hair. 
Full  in  the  midft  (he  liood.  then  rais'd  her  head, 
Her  back   was  bent   with  years,  aod  tbv  (ke 

faid :  8S0 

*  Thcqueen's  advice  I  greatly  raaft  comraffldi 

*  Commodious  prefcnts  to  our  gueftt  to  fcod. 

*  And  what  more  faving  counfel  (hall  I  give 

*  I'o  thofe  my  friends  who  (hall  hereafter  Un; 

*  Whene'er  the  fons  of  Thrace,  or  hoftik  hofb 

*  From  other  kingdoms  (hall  infcft  our  csslb; 

*  Which  well  may  happen,  wc  muft  ail  allow, 

*  As  this  invafion  that  alarms  us  now  ? 
'  But  (hould  fome  god  avert  th'  impeD(&i{  tit 

*  Yet  greater  evils  may  bcfal,and  will.        ^^ 

*  For  when  the  Med  die,  as  die  they  msft, 

*  And  our  wife  matrons  be  traoaform'n  w*i 

*  And   you,  now  young,  opprefs'd  at  hi  »»'^ 
'  age, 

*  Shall  unprolific  tread  life's  irkfome  fia||e'. 
«  What  wretched  mortals  ye,  who  then  f*'''^' 

*  Who  to  their  labour,  then,  the  fteets (hall Ai« • 

*  Will  oxrn  then  their  necks  fpoutaneous  bow 

*  Beneath   the  yoke,    and  drag   the  pocJefo« 

•  plough  i 
'  Or  will  they  reap  the  harvefl  on  the  pUla, 

*  .\nd  every  autumn  houfe  the  golden  grain  '  9C0 

*  I,  th<iugh  prefcrv'd  to  this  important  day, 

*  f  For  death  from  me  abhorrent  turw  awaj)i 

*  Yet,  ere  the  fun  complete*  his  annual  round, 

*  If  right  I  judge,  (hall  mingle  with  the  groaaiJt 

*  Lodg'd  in  the  lap  of  earth,  at  nature's  call, 

*  And  'fcape  the  ruin  that  involves  yon  all. 

*  Hear  then,  young  damfels,  what  my  yean  *M 

•  vifc  ; 

*  Before  ynu  now  the  fair  occadon  lies : 

*  Commit  your  city  to  thefe  ft  ranger*'  care,  fC^ 

*  Let  them  your  ma<  (ions  and  po(rc(Dons(haic.' 
She  fpuke,  pleas'd  murmurs  fiU'd  the  ff^atHi 

hall : 
Polyxo's  cuunfd  wasapprov'd  by  alt. 
From  her  (ire's  throne  Hypflpyla  ardle. 
Thus  in  few  words  the  confe.  cnce  to  daU : 
"  My  mates,  fince  all  this  fage  advice  cowmen^i 
**  An  inlUnt  meiisge  to  the  Ihip  I  fend."  I 

She  (aid,  and  t ;  IphttKw  gave  commands 
*<  Hafte,  (ind  the  trader  of  yon  mat lial  band, 
**  Invite  him  (of  our  amity  a  proof 
**  To  lodge  beneath  my  hoff^itahle  roof :       9^ 
^   There  ttipc  will  furntih.lcifure  to  relate 
"  ,The  genius  and  the  manners  of  our  ftste. 
*'  liur  let  his  comrades  rove,  as  pleafure  Icids. 
**  Aad  pitch  thgir  tcott  aloDg  the  fends  »^» 
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•^  Or  to  Ike  towef-defcfidei!  l«wif  repalf, 

*  AffarM  of  ftflfty  atid«iirroyarore'"  ~ 
TTx*  aflemblf  Tofe,  as  thui  xh'e  print cfs  fptoke, 

Then  to  tbc.r^l  dome  her  iiray  (he  toolc. 
Iphinoa,  ^!ndna  6f  the  queeo's  comtnand, 
ApproachM  t}ie*MtfiyaiiK  fcatter*d  o'er  the  ftrand, 
Vfho  tfaroflg^*d  alroutid  her,  ea^er  to  etplore     93  x 
Vbereforc  Ihe  tateCj  and  what  cbifimandv  £he 

borfc-    ;'  •;-    •  ' 

Tlien  thot  fht  fafd:  *  Stranger*',  to  yoo  as  friends 

*  Y^fipylji,'  the  fted  of  Thoas,  fends ' 
<  Herfaiiiiltil  herald 'wit!h  tlii^  ftri6fc  command, 

*  To  find  <lie'Yfcader  of  yom*  martial  band; 

*  Him  flic  invites  (of  amity  a  proof)  -^     ' 

*  To  V>dgi^lief7eath  her  fiof^table  roof  i 

*  Thcfe ttm<^  will  fumilh  leifKre  tofelate 
'  The  fc&ius  and  the  manners  of  6or  fiate.     940 

*  B<ie  £t  his  comrades  rbve,  as  pleafare  leads, 

'  And  pitch,  their  tents  along  the  fertile  tneads; 
•  Or  to  iht  tower-dcfeniiid  town  repair, 
'  .Airor*d  s»f  Cafety,  and  the  royal  eare.* 

'  Tfteic  wor<)s  were  grateful  to  the  warlike  band ; 
From  her  they  leam'd  whofe  fceptre  lulM  the 

land;     •  ■ 
Inftaot  they  arg*d  their  chief's  aflent,  and  all  ' 
Frepar*d  obfeqnious  to  accept  the  call. 
A  manfle  dovbly  lin'd,  of  purple  hue, 
The  fun  of  JEOmi  o'er  his  fiioulders  threw.     959 
This  Pallas  gave  him,  when,  with  wond*rous  art, 
She  plann'd  his  fliip,  and  meafur*d  evcfy  part. 
Twere  fcfer  to'furvcy  the  radiant  globe 
Of  rifiog  Phoebus,  than  thisTplendid  robe; 
Fill  in  the  middle  beam'd  a  criiAfon  blaze. 
The  verge  fnrrounding  darred  purple  rays. 
In  every  part  hiftoric  fcenes  were  wrought ; 
The    moving    figures    feem'd    hiform'd    with 

thonght. 
Here,  on  their  work  intent,  the  Cyclops  ftrove 
Eager  to  forge  a  thunderbolt  for  Jove ;  960 

HaU-rdugh,  half^form'd  the  glowing  engine  lay. 
And  only  wanted  the  fire-dai-ting  ray ; 
AUd  this  they  hammer*d  out  on  anvils  dire ; 
At  each  collifion  flaih*d  the  fatal  fire. 
)<lot  dlAant  far,  in  lively  colours  piann*d, 
Two  brothers  Zethus  and  Amphion  ftand. 
Sons  of  Antfopa-:  no  tulrets  crownM  ^'^ 
Tliy  city-,  Thebes,  but  walbwere  rifing  ronnd. 
A  iiiioQntatn*s  rodty  fumniit  Zethus  bore 
Od  his  broad  back,  but  fcem'd  to  labour  fore.  970 
Behind,  Amphion  tun'd  hi«  golden  (hell, 
Amphion,  deem'd  in  malic  to  excel : 
Kockt  ftill  purfu'd  him  as  he  moVd  along,- 
Charm'd  by  the  muiic  oT  his  Q^agic  ibng. 
Crown'd  with  foft  trcflcs,  in  a  fairer  fiild, 
Gay  Venas  toy*d  with'Mars's  fplendid  ihield;' 
Down  firom  herihonkler  her  expanded- vcft 
Dilplay'd  the  fwdlling  beauties  of  her  breaft. 
She  in  the  brazen  buckler,  glittering  bright, 
£eheld  her  lovely  imtge  with  deligbr.  980 

Ol  a  rich  piai0  appear,  notdiftant  far. 
The  Taphians,  and  EleftryoD**  fons  ;it  war  } 
Fat  fteers  the  prise  for  whkh  the  fwains'contend, 
Thtffe  ftriw  t9  plunder,  thefe  their  herds  defend ; 
Tlie  neaA  were  moift  with  blood  and  rofy  dewV 
The  fompiiai  fiUBj  tciiunph'd  o*«r  the  lew. 


MS 

Two  chariots  next  roird' lightly  o'cf.the  plains. 
This   Pelops  drove,    and   fhook   the   founding 

reins ; 
Hippodamia  at  his  fide  he  view'd  : 
In  the  next  chariot,  Myrtilns  purfu'd,  990 

And  with  him  Oenomas ;  approaching  near, 
'At.  Pelop>'  back  he  aimM  the  vengeful  fpear  ; 
{The  fatthiefs  axle,  as  the  wheels  whirled  round, 
>Snapp*d  ihort,  and  left  him  ilretch*d  along  the 

ground. 
Here  young  Apollo  ftood,  in  aft  to  throw 
The  whirripg  arrow  from  the  twanging  bow. 
At  mighty  Tityrus  aimM,  who  bafely  ftrove 
jTo  force  his  mother,«erft  be!ov*d  by  Jove : 
He  from  fair  Elara  deriv*d  his  birth, 
Though  fed  and  nourifh'd  by  prolific  earth.  1000  * 
There  Phryxus  ftoop'd  to  liden  to  the  ram, 
Oti  whofe  broad  back  rhe  Heltefpont  he  /warn. 
The  bead  look*d  fpcaking :    earneft  could  you 

gaze, 
The  lively  pifcce  would  charmingly  amaze. 
Long  might  ynu  feaft  your  eye,  and  lend  an  ear.  ' 
With  pfeafing  hope  the  conference  to  hear. 

Such- was  the  prefent  of  the  blue-ey'd  maid- 
In  his  right  hand  a  miffile  lance  he  fway*d. 
Which  Atalanta,  to  reward  the  brave. 
Sure  pledge  of  fricndfliip,  to  the  hero  gave,     loio 
When  on  the  breezy  Msenalus  (he  rov'd. 
And  wifli'd  the  company  of  him  (he  lov'd  ; 
But- he,  of  fuicors'  amorous  (Irife  afraid, 
Reprefs'd  the  fnnd  intention  of  the, maid. 
Thus  robb*dk  tliu»  arm*d,  he  to  the  city  went. 
Bright  as  a  (lar  that  gilds  the  firmament. 
Which  maids  aflembled  view  with  eager  eyes 
High  o'er  their  roof  in  orient  beauty  rife. 
On  the  bright  fignal,  a«  it  darts  its  rays. 
Attentive  they  with  filent  tranfport  gaze.      10^' 
Each,  with  this  omen  charm*d,  expe^,  though 

late, 
Rctunl'd  from  diftant  dimes  her  deft hf^d  mate. 
Thus  (hone   the   chief,   for  high-  atchievements 

'known, 
Majellic  as'he  rnovM  to  XiCmnos'  town. 
The  noble' heroines  his  footAeps  meet. 
With  courteous  joy  the  Grecian  gncft  to  greet,    ' 
Whofe  downeaft   eye   n^*er  wanderM,   till  he 

came    - 
To  the  proud  palace  of  the  royal  d^me; 
Obftquious  djmfels  at  the  portal  wait, 
And  quick  unbar  the  double-folding  gate :    1033 
Then  through  the  various  coartt  extending  wid^^ 
And  ftately  roonns,  Iphtno'a  was  his  gui^e  $ 
On  a  bright  throne,  with  rich  embroidery  grac'd, 
FrontinfT  her  Tovereigrr  Ihe  the  hero  ptae'd*         '^ 
Th' ambarrafs*d  qqeen,*  her  fkce  with  bbftei 

fpread,  * 

In. courteous  terms  addrefsM  the  prince,  and  (aid  t 
<•  Why t  gentle  firaager^  ih^mld  your  warlike  traia 
'  At  diftance  far,  without  the  walla  remain  ? 

*  The  mc|i  who  till'd  thefe  ample  fields  before,    * 

*  'Now  turn  with  forrowa  on  the  Thracian  (hore« ' 

*  But  hear,  while  I  our  matchleis  woes  relate ; 
So  Ihall  yon  know  the  ftory  of  our  fate.     X04»' 
WheQ  o*er  thia  reabn  my  father  Thoas  reigi>M« 
The  Lonnign  yovtbi  tai^aadaod  rapine  igtaa:^ 
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Oo  Thnciin  bordert  feiz*d  the  trembling  prey, 
And  brought  thole   fiocki,  and  kvely  matdt 

•  away. 

This  VenuA  plaon*d,  with  mifchierons  intent. 
And  fierce  among  them  fatal  difcord  fent. 
Their  wi^es  thcj  loath*d,  and  vainly  impioua 
'  led  i#^ 

War'tfpoilt,  fair  captivet,  to  the  lawlcis  bed. 
Long  we  endnr'd,  forgiving  infuUtpaft, 
And  hop'd  the  faithleft  would  reform  at  laft. 
In  vain ;  each  day  but  doubled  our  difgrace. 
Our  children  yielded  to  a  fporious  race. 
The  wtdowM  mother,  the  difcarded  maid, 
Forlorn,  negleded  through  fht  city  ftray*d. 
No  tender  pity  touchM  the  parent*!  breaft. 
To  fee  hit  darling  child  abotM,  oppre(s*d 
Beneath  a  ftepdamt^s  proud,  imperiont  fway : 
No  ibnt  would  then  maternal  duty  pay,      xo6o 
Nor,  as  before,  their  mother's  caufe  defend ; 
No  fifter  then  to  fitter  pro¥*d  a  friend : 
But  the  gay  troopiof  Thradan  captivet  fur 
Bithraird  the  men,  and  challeng'd  all  their 

*  care; 

At  home,  abroad,  the  firft,  at  pleafure's  call. 
To  (hare  the  banquet,  and  condud  the  balL 
At  length,  but  firange  I  feme  favouring  power 

'  divine 
In  female  mindt  infplr'd  this  bold  defign, 
Thatii  when  retum'd  from  Thrada's  hateful 

*  Ihore, 

Our  roofs  thde  traitors  might  proted  no  more ; 
That,  thus  conftrain*d,  they  might  £Brego  their 

•  crimes,  107 1 
Or  with  their  captives  fly  to  diftant  climes. 
They  fail,  return,  the  few  remaining  males 
Demand,  then  quit  us  with  aufpicious  gales ; 
And    now  the   frigid  fields  of  Thrace  fhey 

•  plough. 

And  countries  whiten *d  with  Sithonifin  Ihow, 
Haile    then,  condad   your  cooiradcs  to  the 

*  town ! 

Here  fix  your  feat,  and  Lemnos  is  yoor  own. 

And  if  to  high  dominion  yon  afpire,         1079 

Reign  here,  and  wield  the  fceptre  of  my  fire. 

You  muft  approve ;  for  not  fo  fair  a  coafl. 

Or  .ifle  fo  fertile  can  the  iBgean  boafk. 

Hafle  to  yoor  friends,  and  make  my  pleafures 
'  knot^pi, 
'  Nor  let  them  loiiger  lodge  without  the  town.* 
.  Artful  fbe  fpoke,  forbearing  to  relate 
How  in  one  night  each  woman  flew  her  mate. 

Then  Ja|bn  thust  ^  Whate'er  yoor  bounty 
**  grants, 
**  Stores,  for  our  voyage,  or  our  prefent  wants, 
^  Pleas'd  we  accept :  I  to  my  valiant  banda 
f  Will  fpeed  to  figpify  your  kind  commands,  19M 
**  Then  foon  condud  my  comrades  to  the  town : 
**  But  ftill,  O  queen,  iUll  wear  yoor  fith^*e 


**  Not  from  difdain  I  flinn  imperial  fway, 
**  But  great  atchievements  call  me  hence  away/* 
He  $oke,  and  gently  pre£i*d  her  fair  right  hand, 
Then  iought  his  comrades  fcatter'd  o'er  the  ftrand, 
ynnumber'd  damfels  round  the  hero  waits 
•Ming  with  joy,  and  foUow  to  the.gau^ 


Then  grmtcful  prdcwa  iafwiftttti  convey    sef^ 
To  the  land's  maigin,  where  the  warriors  lay; 
When,  Jafon  now  to  his  adventuroas  |»ndt 
Had  fignified  Hypfipyla's  command!,. 
With  eager  joy  the  Minyans  hafle  t»  9um 
Her  friendly  roofs,  and  hofpiuble  fare. 
The  queen  of  love  Theflalia's  chief»  infpire^ 
For  Vulcan^s  fa|w,  with  anumNis  deiires; 
That  L.emnos,  Vokan's  (acred  ifle,  agcn 
May  flourifh,  peopled  with  a  race  of  omb. 
Great  Jafon  haflcns  to  the  regal  walk;         tlf)§ 
The  rdk  ptoceed  .where  chance  or  pkafnn  c^ 
S^ve  great  Alctdn :  with  a  cholen  train. 
Ambitious  he  in  Argo  to  remain. 
Eager  with  joy  the  jolly  crowdo  advanet 
To  fliare  the  genial  feaft,  or  lead  the  daaeai 
To  Venua'  wSi  to  Vulcan's  fane  thcj  throng. 
And  crown  the  day  with  vidi^  a^d  with  uofb 
Sunk  in  foft  eafe  th*  enamonr'd  heroea  lay, 
(Their  voyage  flill  deferred  frostt  day  to  day) 
And  longer  ftill,  and  longer  had  dec|in'd. 
Full  loth  to  leave  the  lovely  place  behind,     Illi 
Had  not  Alcidcs,  the  hit  damea  apart. 
Thus  fpoke  incens'd  the  language  of  bb  heut: 
*  Miftaken  comrades,  does  oor  kindred,  (aji 

*  From  our  own  country  drive  va  &r  awf y  ! 

*  Or  are  we  fondly  thus  enamoor'd  grown 

*  Of  foreign  damfeb,  and  de^ife  our  own  ? 

■  Here  (hall  we  flay  to  till  the  tiemnian  fiettf 

'  Small  fame  to  heroes  this  bale  commerce  yitUk 
f  No  god,  propitious  to  the  fbns  of  Greece,  llif 

*  Without  qttt  toil,  will  grant  the  golden  fleece. 

■  Our  couiie  purfue  we;  for  the  breese  invibt; 

*  And  let  him  revel  in  love's  foft  delights, 

*  Who  here  but  fUys  to. propagate  hie  kind* 

*  And  leave  a  memorable  name  behind.* 
Alcides  thus :  none  dar'd  to  lift  his  eye^ 

To  breathe  a  mnrmur,  or  to  make  reply ; 
But  keenly  flung  with  this  farcaflic  ftyle. 
They  hafle  to  leave  the  lov*d  Volcanian  ifle«  ! 

Soon  as  the  damfeb  their  fiz'd  purpofe  knew,         1 
Around  the  chiefs  in  bufy  crowds  they  flew.  Il4t  1 
As  bees  from  fome  deep-cavcfo'd  rodk  prneeedt     I 
Buzz  o'er  the  lilies  of  the  laughing  nieadt 
The  fweets  of  all  ambrofial  herba  devour. 
And  fuck  the  foal  of  every  fragram  flowVt  | 

Thus  they  in  fwarms  the  parting  Gre^  addre(^ 
With  hands  falute,  with  foothing  worda  carefit 
Then  to  the  pow'rs  above  with  wvonr  pray. 
Safe  to  their  arms  the  horoes  to  cooyey, 
Hypfipyla  the  hand  of  Jafon  prefa'd,  IX4f 

And  thus  with  tears  the  parting  chief  addrefs*d :  1 
"  Adieu  l—«nd  may  youvith  the  Ions  of  Gnce| 
"  Return  triumphant  with  the  golden  fleece. 
■*  Here  flull  you  then  my  father*a  fceptre  fwayi 
**  And  hit  domains  yomr  (bverclgn  will  obey. 
<*  The  neighbouring  flatee  will  furmfli  Urge  fop* 

••  plief, 
**  ^d  a  vaft  empire  by  your  wilSom  rifeu 
**  But  if  00  nobler  plans  your  thciughts  are  beati 
**  And  vainly  I  prefa^^e  the  wifh'd  evtnt ; 
**  Abfent  or  prefent,  to  my  memory  kind, 
«  Still  let  Hypfipyla  poffefs  your  mind-         ute 
■*  And  if  withoflspring  Heaven  fhonld  bleftaie|fk|| 
«  (low  fluU  I  then  my  Jaihoa  wiUobfl|f ! 
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Hie  pnaot  bcfadd  the  qnceii  with  rapturous 
look. 
And  thut  with  mild  benevolence  befpoke  ; 
*  May  thefe  events,  foredoomM  by  heaven's 
*  decree, 

*  8kcccf«fal  prove,  Hjpfipyla,  to  thee. 

*  Bat  ftiil  of  Jafon  nobler  thoughts  retain  x 

*  EnoQfrh  for  me  o*er  mr  own  realms  to  reign ; 

*  May  but  the  powers  of  heaven  ((  aik  no  more) 

*  Safe  rcconvcy  me  to  mjr  native  fliore.  1170 
'  If  chat's  denied,  and  you,  my  fource  of  joy, 

'  Bear,  the  foft  token  of  our  loves,  a  boy; 

'  Him,  when  oruture,  in  kindoefs  to  your  friend, 

'  My  parents*  folate,  to  lolchos  fend ; 

*  If  then  perchance  the  venerable  pair 

*  Sorwive  their  woes,  and  breathe  this  vital  air, 
'  There  may  he  live,  from  Pelias  far  remov*d, 
'  By  Grecians  honour'd,  who  hit  father  lov*d.* 

He  Ipokc  his  lad  farewell  .*  theo  firft  afcends 
The  (bif^ and  with  him  his  illuftrious  friends,  z  z8o 
In  their  doe  fiations  plac*d,  each  feiz*d  an  oar. 
While  Argu«  loo«*d  the  cable  from  the  Hiore. 
Wkfa  »3iTe  ftrokcs  the  vigorous  heroes  fweep 
The  IbiuuliBg  bofom  of  the  billowy  deep. 
A«  Orpheus  connfell'd,  and  mild  evening  near. 
To  Samothracc,  £ledra*s  ifle,  they  fteef. 
That  there  initiated  in  rites  divine, 
&fe  might  they  fail  the  navigable  brine. 
Sat,  mofe,  prefome  not  of  thefc  rites  to  tell : 
Fsrewcll,  dread  ifle  1  dire  deities,  farewell!   IZ90 
Let  noc  my  verfe  thefe  myfteries  explain ; 
To  name  is  impious,  to  reveal  profane. 
Thence  the  black  main  they  lai!i*d  with  all  their 

might, 
Thrace  on  their  left,  and  Imbros  on  the  right ; 
And  iafely,  with  the  now-declining  fun, 
To  far-projet^ng  Cherfoncfus  run. 
Then  iieaun*d  they,  aided  by  the  fouthern  gales. 
The  fLirmy  Hellefpont  with  fweUing  fails. 
Left  the  high-furging  fea  with  mornirig  light^ 
And  reached  Sigxum  with  approaching  night. 
Saidaiiia  paft,  and  high- exalted  Ide,  i%oi 

They  £aw  Abydos  on  the  ftormy  tide. 
Ihcnce  faird  they  by  Percote's  pad  ore  lands, 
lkxea*a  meadows,  and  Abamis*  fands  : 
And  nightly,  favour'd  by  the  friendly  blaft. 
The  porple-foaniing  Hellefpont -they  pafiL 
As  ancient  ifland  in  Propontis  lies, 
That  towering  lifts  its  fummit  to  the  (kies; 
Mrar  Phry(2ia*s  eom-sboonding  coaft  it  ftands, 
And  fiar.projeAing  all  the  main  commands ;    izio 
An  ilUnd  this,  fave  where  the  ifthmUs*  chain 
Coooed«  both  lands,   and  curbs  the  boiftero'us 

nuin.  [roar, 

ftosod  its  rough  tides  the  thundering  tempcfls 
AM  a  fafe  bay  is  form'd  on  either  (hore.  , 
JE£epos*  waters  near  this  iflhmus  fall : 
Aad  bordering  tribes  the  mountain  ArdEon  call. 
Ok  tku  rough  mountain,  barbarous,  fierce,  and 

hold, 
D*^  mighty  giants,  hideous  to  behold ; 
Aad,  wrndrrful  to  tell !  each  mohfter  ftands 
^ih  ix  huge  arms,  and  fix  rapacious  hands ;  1220 
Tvo  pendent  on  their  ihaggy  ihoulders  grow. 
And  four  deform  their  horrid  fides  bdtw. 
TbAxi.  II. 


The  lowland  ifUimni,  verging  to  the  main. 
The  Dolian*s  tilPd,  and  all  the  fertile  plain. 
O'er  thefe  reign*d  Cyzicus,  the  br>ve,  the  young, 
Who  from  the  gallant  warrior,  .£neu9,  fprung. 
The  daui^hter  of  Eaforu*,  firft  iti  fame, 
Bore  Cyzicus,  ^neta  was  her  name. 
Secure  they  Uv*d,  and  free  from  war*s  alarms, 
Though  earth*s  huge  fon«  were  terrible  in  arms. 
Sprung  from  the  monarch  of  the  hoary  tide,  t2it 
On  Neptune*s  aid  the  Ootidn  race  rely'a. 
To  this  fair  port,  with  gentle-breathing  gales. 
This  friendly  fhore,  Thefialian  Argo  fails. 
Here  the  rope.fadeu'd  {lone  they  heav^e  on  fiiore, 
Which  ferv'd  as  anchor  to  the  (hip  before, 
Bnt  now  too  light,  fo  Typhis  bids,  they  bring. 
And  leave  it  at  the  pure  Ansciah  fpVing ; 
Then  choofe  another  on  the  rocky  bay,         zaj^ 
More  ponderous  far,  the  rolling  (hip  to  ft^y. 
There  the  firft  ftone  unnomher]d  years  remaxn*d9 
Till,  ai  Apollo's  oracle  ordain'd, 
Th*  Ivnians  found,  with  rites  myfterious  gracM, 
And  facred  to  Jafooian  Pallas  piac'd. 
Soon  as  the  Dolian^,  near  appipaching,  knew' 
Theffalian  Argo,  and  the  godlike  crew, 
I«ed  on  by  Cyzitus  they  hafte  to  meet, 
The  princely  band,  and  amicabljr  greet^ 
Invite  them  down  the  winding  bay  to  fall. 
And  Bx  their  cable  near  the  city- wall.  i%Sli 

Thus  friendly  treated,  the  Pelafgic  tirim 
Strive  with  their  oars  th*  interior  port  to  gain. 
Then  firft  Ecbafian  Phccbus  they  adnre. 
And  rear  an  alrar  on  the  founding  itiore- 
To  them  the  king  di(patchM,  with  heart  benign, 
Fat  (beep,  and  ftrong  exhilarating  wine. 
For  thus  the  facred  oracle  foretold, 
*  When  here  arrives  a  band  of  heroes  bold, 
'  With  kind  complacence  treat  the  godlike  crew, 
'  Meet  not  in  arms,  but  pay  them  honours  due  V  . 
Scarce  had  the  down  the  monarches  cheeks  o*er» 
fpread;  l%(>t 

flo  children  yet  had  blett.*J  the  nuptial  bed. 
Clita^  his  lovely  queen,  the  yoiihg,  the  fair, 
RenownM  for  beauty,  and  her  golden  liair. 
Sprung  from  Percofian  Merpps,  ftill  reinaiiis 
A  ftran^er  to  i.ucioa^s  cruel  pains. 
Late  from  ber  father|s  court  the  king  convey *d. 
With  ample  dower  eiirich'd,  the  blanielefs  maid  ; 
Yet  he  negleds  the  genial  bed,  and  feafts. 
All  fears  far  baniihipg,  with  foreign  ^uefts.  i%y0 
Oft  he  inquires  o^  Pelias*  ftern  command. 
And  why  the  heroes  left  th'ei^  native  land. 
Ah  oft  they  aik'd  what  cities  neighbouring,  lay. 
And  in  Priipontis  which  the  fafeft  bay. 
^ut  fc'anty  knowledge  could  tKe  king  be/^pw,' 
Though  it  behov'd  them  mudb  thefe  truths  t4 

kiiow. 
Wheii  morning  rofe,  the  Dlodymeah  ((eep 
Sunir  mount,  to  view  the  navigabfe  deep, 
And  all  its  winding  bays .  the  road  they  canw 
They  honour*d  with  illuftrio'us  Jafon's  name,  iito 
The  cliiefs,  who  chofe  aboard  the  (hip  to  (lay, 
Remov'd    her    from    the    moorings  where  (hck 

Meanwhile  the  fons  of  earth,  a  numerous  train, 
ftom  their  bleak  mountains  ru(h  into  the^lajOi 
•  R 
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Befiege  the  pervious  bty,  and  ftriTe  to  block 
It!  taouth  with  maffy  fraj^ments  from  the  rock ; 
Intending  there  ThelTalia's  pine  to  keep 
Hemm*d  up,  like  fome  huge  monfler  of  the  deep. 
But  Hercules  remain'd :  his  bow  he  drew. 
And  heaps  of  giants  with  his  arrows  flew.     1290 
The  reft  enragM,  rough,  rocky  fragments  tore, 
Hurl*d  high  In  air,  and  thunder*d  from  the  fhore. 
(This  labour  flill  for  Hercules  remain'd. 
By  Juno,  Jove's  imperial  queen,  ordaio'd) 
And  fiercely  now  the  glowing  battle  bornM, 
When  lo !  the  chiefs  from  Dindymus  rctumM, 
AttackM  the  defperate  giants  in  the  rear. 
And  dealt  defirudion  with  the  dart  and  fpear ; 
Tin  earth's  fierce  fons,  defilM  with  wounds  and 

gore, 
l>ropp*d  dead :    their  bodies  cover*d  half  the 

Ihorc.  1300 

As  near  the  Tea's  broad  brink,  with  fturdy  ftrokes,^ 
Afiiduous  woodmen  fell  afpiring  o»ks^ 
Then  draw  them  in  due  order  from  the  flood. 
And  thus  well  drench'd  they  cleave  with  cafe  tke 

wood  i        •  • 

Thuf  at  the  entrance  of  the  hoary  bay, 
The  frequent  corfe  of  many  a  giant  lay  ;* 
Some,  tumbled  headlong,  made  the  fea  their  gratt, 
While  their  legs  rofe  above  the  briny  wave ; 
Some  o*er  the  fands  their  horrid  vifage  (how, 
Their  feet  deep-rooted  in  the  mud  below.     13 !• 
Thus  their  huge  trucks  afiord  abundant  fare 
To  Neptune's  fifhes,  and  the  birds  of  air. 
Soon  as  concluded  was  the  bloody  fray. 
And  favouring  breezes  callM  the  chiefs  away. 
They  loos'd ;  o'er  fwelling  ocean  fouthem  gales 
Breath'd  all  day  long,  and  fiU'd  their  bellying 

fails. 
Kight  rofe,  the  favouring  gales  no  longer  laft. 
The  fliip  drives  backward  with  the  ftomiy  blaft. 
Agftin  they  harbour  on  the  friendly  coaft. 
Where  late  the  Dolians  entertain'd  the  hoft ;  1320 
And  round  the  rock  the  fieady  cable  bind. 
The  rock  ev*n  now  to  facred  fame  confign*d. 
liere  through  the  gloom  of  night  again  they  came, 
And  knew  not  that  the  country  was  the  fame. 
Kor  knew  the  Dolians,  fo  dark  night  prevail'd, 
That  back  to  Cyzlcum  the  Grechs  had  failM ; 
But  dcem'd  the  chiefs  a  band  of  Macrian  foes : 
To  arms  they  call,  and  force  to  force  oppofe. 
A  gleamy  luftre  glanc'd  along  the  field. 
While  £pear  met  fpear,  and  ihleld  encounterM 

Oiield.  1330 

In  ron*feorch*d  bu(hes  thus  the  bickering  blase 
Flames   forth,    and  crackling  on   the  branches 

preys. 
f>irc  was  the  confliA ;  on  the  fatal  plain 


ain,( 

ain.3 


Their  prince,  alasj  was  numbered  with  the  flain^ 
liis  queen  and  brf^al  bed  beheld  he  ne'er  again 
For  Jafon  fpy'd  tfle  prince  advancing  near, 
And  through  his  bofom  plung'd  the  furious  fpear; 
The  ribs  it  broke,  and  circumfcrib'd  his  date, 
Wing'd  with  tli'  inevitable  will  of  fate. 
Fate,  like  a  wall,  devoted  mad  furrounds,      1340 
And  fail  confines  him  in  its  circling  bounds. 
Himfelf  he  deem'd,  in  that  diforder'd  fight, 
▼ainly  be  decm'd !  protcifted  by  the  night : 


The  favouring  night,  aju !  pfbdocM  his  bcof, 
And  chiefs  unnumber'd  with  their  prince  were 
For  Hercules,  with  his  all>cooquennp;bow,  [UaiHr 
Difparch'd  Telecles  to  the  Ihades  below, 
And  Me^abrontes :  by  Acaftus*  hand 
Pale  Sphudris  lay  extended  on  the  ftrand. 
Peleus  to  Pluto's  dark  dominions  gave         135O 
Zely  j  the  hardy,  and  Oephyrus  brave. 
Bold  I'clanion,  well-ikill'd  the  laace  to  wield, 
Left  Bafileus  expiring  on  the  field. 
Next  Idas'vanquiih'd  Promens  by  his  fide; 
By  warlike  Clytius  Hyacinthus  dy'd. 
Fair  Leda's  fons,  in  bloody  combat  (kill'd, 
Fierce  Megaloflacus  and  rhiogius  ktll'dk 
And  Meleager  added  two  to  thefe, 
Itymonens  and  valiant  Artaces. 
Thefe  all  were  chiefs  in  fighting  fields  appror'd, 
Deplor'd  as  heroes,  and  as  brothers  lov'd.      1361 
The  reft  for  fafety  on  their  flight  rely 
(  As  trembling  doves  before  the  falcon  fly} ; 
Then  to  the  city-ga|es  tumultuous  prefs. 
And  raife  the  pier(ffig  cry  of  deep  dillrcfs : 
The  city  mourn 'd  :    they  deem'd,  retom'd  fnm 
That  hoftile  Macrians  had  renew'd  the  wtr.  [br. 

But  when  the  rofy  morn  began  to  wake. 
All  found  their  irretrievable  niiflake. 
Heart-rending  grief  opprefsM  the  Grecian  tnis, 
To  fee  the  hofpitable  monarch  ilain,  Ij/S 

A  day-cold  corfe,  extended  on  the  ftore, 
Deform'd  with  duft,  and  all  befinear'd  wi^tQit. 
The  Greeks  and  Dolians,  funk  in  deep  defpair, 
Mourn  three  long  days,  and  rend  their  grucM 

hair. 
A  tomb  they  rear  upon  the  rifiog  ground. 
And  clad  in  brazen  arms  thrice  march  aroand; 
Then  for  the  monarch,  on  JLimooia's  plain, 
Of  rites  obfervant,  funeral-games  ordain.  , 

I'here  ftands  the  tomb,   adoraM  with  hoaeq 

due,  iji 

Which  diflant  ages  will  with  forrow  view. 
When  the  fad  news  nt  Clita's  ear  arriv'd, 
Not  long  the  ^een  her  monarch's  fate  furvit 'I 
But  woe  augmenting,  rouad  her  neck  ihe  tied 
I'he  noofe  diflioneft,  and  unfeemly  died. 
Her  mournful  dirge  the  weeping  dryads  fung. 
While  Dindymus  with  lamentations  rung; 
And  ail  the  tears  that  from  their  eye-lids  felli 
The  gods  transform'd  in  pity  to  a  well ; 
Tn  cryftat  (Ireams  it  murmars  ftill,  and  wecpS,  X| 
And  (Ull  the  name  of  wretched  Clita  keep*. 
A  day  fo  difmal,^fo  replete  with  woes. 
Till  this  fad  day,*to  Dolians  never  rofe. 
Deep,  deep  immers'd  in  (brrow  they  remain'd^ 
And  aR  from  life-fupporting  food  ahflSun'd; 
.Save  fuch  poor  pittance  as  man's  needs  reqttirci 
Of  corn  unground,  or  unpreparM  by  fire. 
And  annual,  on  this  day,  the  Dolians  Aill 
Sift  coarfcft  meal,  and  at  the  public  mill. 
Thenceforth  twelve  days  and  nights  dire  fiof 

prevail,  14 

Nor  could  the  chiefs  unfurl  the  fweQing  falL 
The  following  night,  by  fleep's  foft  power  * 
Once  more  in  Cyzicum  the  heroes  reft ;    [prcC 
Mopfus  alone  and  brave  Acaftus  keep 
The  waUh  ilodturaalt  whik  their  cosoradcf  Ik 
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VIko,  Io  !  t  thkjoui  of  cerulean  hue, 
0*a  the  hit  head  of  itambctiog  Jafon  dew, 
b  airy  drdei,  wond'rout  to  behold, 
Asd,  (cramiag  loud,  (he  ceafing  Aonii  foretold. . 
The  grttcfol  fjund  trtcntive  Mopfut  heard,  1410 
And  mariTd  the  mcaaiDg  of  the  fea-bred  bird  ; 
iWhkhpndy  rifing  from  the  deck  below, 
I'erd'diD  the  (ammlt  oi  th*  aerial  prow) 
Then  rrai'd  he  Jafoo  from  his  fleecy  bed,        1 
Of  Ibecpi'iaft  fluiu composed,  mod  thu« he  (sua; 
'  0  (oatdXIoa  hear !  be  this  thf  care, 
*  Hafie,  to  the  fane  of  I)indyaitta  repair; 
'  Theft  Cybele  with  facrifice  implore, 
So  viil  the  winds  tcmpeduoos  ceafe  to  roir. 
'  For  thit  prxlaim*d  the  bodiag  Haleyoo  true, 
'  Airo«B<  thee  fuojkio  deep  repoie-ihe  flew.  1411 
'  Bj  CjWk'i  dread  power  the  vail  profouodi 
'  And  lii  the  winds  in  hanaoDj  are  bound. 
'  B;  her  ibhfifts  prolific  earth  below, 
'  Aod  high  Olympus,  ever  crown*d  with  fnow. 
'  Jove  yields  when  flie  afceods  the  courts  of  day, 
'  Afld  dl  the  powers  immortal  own  her  fway.* 

To  Jalflo  thui  the  Venerable  fcer ; 
And  wekofoe  came  the  tidings  to  his  e^r. 
laihatthe  chie^  exulting  widi  a  bound,       I430 
Spm|  kma  the  bed,  and  waisM  bis  comrades 

remd. 
^  vith  joy  his  look*,  his  words  unfold 
^|Upre%e  which  Mopfus  had  foretold. 
^inai  die  flails  the  youths  appointed  drove 
*^«n  to  the  heights  above. 
^*^&iAtbe  tock  unl«>o«*d  the  e<»rded  flay, 
^  vitkflKt  oars  approach'd  the  Thraciaftbay. 
rroo  (ioce  the  top  of  Dindymus  they  gainM ; 
rev  voi  t]^  heroes  thmt  wba^ri  remaii/d  :  14^9 
B;  thoil;  the  Macrian  rocks,  and  Thracian  land 
wdlyoppsfitc,  appear *d  at  band; 
w  ThracisQ  Bofphorus  here,  involvM  in  fliade, 
I^Mylii'i  riiing  mountains  were  funrey*d ; 
^e  where  his  waters  black  ^(epus  pours, 
"^'*  pbin,  and  Adrmfleia*s  tow*rs, 
L^'i  nft  trunk  adorned  with  branches  flood, 
■^  oU,  yet  fonivd,  and  long  had  grae'd  the 

wood: 
^traok  they  hew*d,  and  made  by  Argus'  fltill, 
B  iaof^e  of  the  god<lefs  of  the  hill ; 
[^  00  the  rocky  eminence  they  pUcM,    1450 
^  the  thick  bovghs  of  circling  beeches  grac'd. 
Ky  rear  an  altar  tben  on  riflng  ground, 
I  ttoQcs  that  readieft  lay,  and  wide  around 
^^  the  brioches  of  the  facrcd  oak, 
od  Diodymus*!  dehy  invoke, 
^rnrdian  power  of  Phrygh's  htlli  and  #oods, 
l^tntrable  another  of  th*  gods. 
Ij«7«»  tod  Cylknus  too  tiwy  call, 
r«l  her  priefls  mofl  ItiVM,  and  honoured  moft 

L  .^^'- 

I^U  prophetic  they  alone  are  fam*d ;      X460 
m  l^^adyU  thefe  priefls  ifre  n^mM ; 
P^fW  Anchiala  in  Dice's  cave 
^bt  forth,  where  chill  Oasis  roll  his  wave. 
i<  00  the  burning  vidims  Jafon  pours 
y^  doc,  the  goddelkhe  implores 
«»k  propitious  on  the  Grecian  train, 
"^  the  tempefls  of  the  roaring  main. 


Then  Orpheus  calKd,  and  youthful  chic£i  advance, 
All  clad  in  arms,  to  lead  the  martial  dance ; 
With  flafliing  fwotds  they    clattered    on    their 

fliiclds,  X470 

And  fill*d  with  feflive  founds  th*  aerial  fields. 
Lofl  in  thefe  founds  was  every  doleful  ftrain, 
And  their  loud  wailtngs  for  their  monarch  flain. 
The  Phrygians  ftilt  their  goddefs'  favour  win. 
By  the  revolving  wheel  and  timbriPs  dm. 
Of  thefe  pdre  rites  the  mighty  mother  fliow'd 
Her  mind  approving,, by  thefe  flgns  beflowM : 
Bough*  bend  with  fruit,  each  from  her  bofotri 

pourt 
Herbs  ever  green,  and  voluntary  flow*r«. 
Fierce  foreft  beafls  forfake  the  lonely  den,      14^6 
Approach  with  gentlenefs,  and  fawn  on  men. 
A  pleafing  omen,  and  more  wond*rous  dill 
The  goddefs  gave  t  the  Ditidymeafl  hill. 
That  ne*er  knew  Water  on  its  airy  brow, 
Burfls  into  ftreams,  and  founts  perennial  flow. 
This  wonder  flill  the  Phrygian  Ihepherds  fing. 
And  give  the  name  of  jafoil  to  the  fpring. 
Then  on  the  mount  the  chiefs  the  feafl  prolong. 
And  praife  the  venerable  qoeeti  in  fong.'        14^^ 
But  when  the  morning  rofe  they  plied  their  oats. 
And  the  wind  ceafing,  left  the  Phrygian  fliores. 
Then  fair  contention  fir'd  the*princely  train, 
Who  beft  the  toil  of  rowing  could  fuftain. 
For  now  the  howling  florm  was  luIlM  to  fleep; 
Ethereal  mildnefs  had  composM  the  deep. 
Od  the^  calm  fea  the  labo'uring  chiefs  rely'd ; 
Fleet  flew  the  fliip  along  the  yielding  tide ; 
Not  Neptune'*  fleeds  fofwifc,  with  loofen'd  reins^' 
Skim  the  light  level  of  the  liquid  plaiiis. 
EUit  when  with  even^tide  the  bliilienog  breeze 
Bruflk'd  the  broad  boibm  of  the  fwelling  feas. 
The  wearied  chiefs  their  toilfome  courfe  reprefs'd. 
And  all,  lave  great  Alcides,  funk  to  refl. 
Swift  through  the  waves  his  arm  unaided  drew 
The  fliip,  d«p-laden  with  the  drowfy  crew. 
Through  all  her  pbnks  the  vrell-compaded  pine 
Shook,  as  hu  oars  difpers*d  the  foamy  brine. 
BtK  foon  the  heroes  view'd  the  Myfian  (bore. 
As  by  the  moiitK  of  Ryndacns  they  bore. 
On  Phrygia'^fieldia  wtfliftit  look  they  cafl,  15x0 
And  huge  JEgson's  promontory  paf&M, 
When  great  Alcfdes,  at  ohe  lucklefs  ftroke. 
His  oar,  hard  ftraining,  near  the  mfddle  broke. 
One  part  was  fwallow'd  in  the  whelming  main. 
One,  though  he  felt,iib  grafping  hands  retain  ; 
Backward  he  fell,  but  foon  his  feat  i^egain'd. 
And  loching  reft  in  mute  amase  remain'd. 
What  time  the  weary  bbourer,  wanting  reft. 
Hies  to  his  cot  with  pining  fafl  opprefs'd; 
£v*n  in  the  entrance  of  his  rural  doo^  X510 

His  tottering[  knees  he  bthds,  and  Moves  n«f 

tnore ; 
Hit  dttfty  limbs  he  views,  and  callods  hands. 
And  curies  hiroger's  infolent  demands  t 
Then,  not  till  then,' the  chiefs  to  Cbius  row, 
Chius,  whofe  ftrcams  around  Arganthon  flow. 
The  friendly  Myflans  on  their  peaceful  coafl 
Receive  with  hofpiulity  the  hoft ; 
Abundant  ftores  they  fend,  with  hearu  benign, 
Fat  ihc^,  and  ftroog  eshiUrating  wine.       ss^ 
y  *5 
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Some  bring  df7  wood,  and  fome  in  order  fpread 

i^ofc  leaves  and  herbage  for  a  fpaciour  bed  : 

Some  from  the  £int  elicit  living  fire ; 

S  cme  mix  the  winet  that  generous  deeds  infpire  : 

'the  feaft  they  crown,  and  rices  to  Phoebus  pay, 

Hcbafian  Phosbus  at  the  clofe  of  day. 

I3ut  Hercules  the  genial  feaft  declin*d, 

And  fought  the  wood  a  fitting  oar  to  find. 

>lor  long  he  fought  before  a  fir  he  found ; 

Few  leaves  adornM  h,  and  few  branches  crown 'd  ; 

Yet  as  the  poplar's  (Icm  afpires  on  high,        1540 

This  fir,  fc)  Oout  and  tall,  attrads  his  eye. 

On  the  green  fi^fs  his  bow  he  laid  afide, 

His  arrowy  quiver,  and  the  lion*s  hide. 

Fir  ft  with  his  club  the  folid  foil  he  (hook, 

'Jt^hen  in  both  arms,  aflurM,  the  fir-tree  cook ; 

Pirm  on  his  feet  he  ftood  with  bended  knee; 

His  big  broad  fhoCilder  lean'd  againft  the  tree ; 

Then  heav*d  it  up,  deep-rooted  in  the  ground, 

Clogg*d  with  the  ibirs  impediments  around* 

As  when  beneath  Orion's  wintVy  reign,        X550 

The  fudden  teropeft  niihcs  from  the  main, 

Some  tall  (hip's  maft  it  tears,  and  every  ftay, 

And  all  the  cordage,  all  the  fails  away  : 

'thus  he  the  trunk  ;  then  took,  in  hafte  to  go, 

The  hide,  the  club,  his  arrows,  and  hi*  bow. 

Meanwhile,  preparing  for  his  friend's  return 
A  ready  fuppcr,  with  his  brazen  urn 
Alone  rov'd  Hylas  o'er  the  fields  to  bring 
The  pureft  water  from  the  facred  fpring. 
For  to  fuch  talks  Akides  train'd  bis  fquire,    Is69 
Whom  fir  ft  he  took  an  infant  from  hi^  fire 
Theodamas ;  but  him  with  fword  fcvere 
He  flew,  who  churliAi  had  rcfu<*'d  a  fteer. 
For  when  l*hendamas,  opprefs'd  with  care, 
Turn'd  the  frclh  furrow  with  his  (hining  ftiare, 
He  difubey'd, ah  wretch  i  the  chief's  command, 
XVho  claim'd  the  labouring  ox  that  till'd  the  land. 
But  know,  Alcides  fought  for  caufe  to  bring 
"War  on  Dryopia's  kingdom  and  the  king,     1569 
For  barbarous  a^s,  and  right«  neglcded  long. 

But  rove  not,  Mufe,  digrclfive  from  the  fong. 
Soon  faithful  Hylas  to  the  fountain  came, 
Which  Myfian  (hepherds  cryftal  Pegs  name; 
It  chaoc  d  the  nymphs,  in  neighbouring  ftreams 

that  dwell, 
Then  kept  a  concert  at  cho  facred  well. 
]n  Dian'spraife  theyrais'd  the  nightly  fopg. 
All  who  to  high,  ahrial  hills  belong ; 
All  ^hn  in  caverns  hide,  or  devious  rove 
The  roountaio-foreft,  or  the  Ikady  grove. 
When  from  her  fpring,  unfullied  with  a  ftatn,  13 80 
Rofe  Ephydatia,  to  attend  the  train. 
The  form  of  Hylai  ruih'd  upon  her  fight. 
In  every  grace  of  blufliing  beauty  bright : 
Tot  the  full  moon  a  beamy  luAre  fiied, 
And  hcighten'd  all  the  honours  of  his  head. 
Fir'd  wt:h  love's  fudden  (Umc,  by  Vcnu«  rais'd, 
'i'h<r  iVaiicic  naiad  languiih'd  as  fiie  gaa'd  : 
And  foon  as'  ftoopii/g  to  receive  the  tide, 
He  to  the  Dream  his  brazen  urn  apply 'd. 
In  gufii'd  the  foaming  waves;  the  nymph  with  joy 
Spiuniffromthedeeptokifsthechamiingboy.  f  jyi 
Her'^-ft  arm  round  his  lovely  neck  (he  threw, 
^ia%iib  b<r  right  band  to  ih«  b«itoa  drcw« 


Firft  Polyphemus  heard,  as  waoderiog  cigb 
This  faul  fount,  the  youth's  diftrelsful  cry, 
(In  fearch  of  Hercules  he  rov'd  the  wood) 
And  hied  with  hafty  footfieps  to  the  flood. 
As  when  a  lion  from  hit  cavero'd  rock, 
At  diftance  hears  the  bleatiqgs  of  the  flock, 
Tofeizchisprey  be  fprings,  with  hunger  bold,  ifc: 
But  faithful  ihepherds  had  fecur'd  the  fold; 
Dcfeaced  of  his  prize,  he  roars  amain. 
Rends  his  hnarfe  throat,  and  terrifies  the  fwsio : 
Thus  Polyphemus  call'd  with  voice  profound, 
And  vainly  anxious  rov'd  the  foreft  round. 
Ac  length  retreating,  he  the  path  ezplor'd 
Through  wliich  he  came,  anddrew  hbimfty fircri, 
Left  favage  bcafts  ihould  feize  him  for  tbrir  prty, 
Or  nightly  robbers  intercept  his  way. 
And  as  he  brandifti'd  the  bright  burnifii'd  bU^, 
He  met  Alcides  in  the  gloomy  (hade,  i^^ 

Unknown  at  firft,  but  as  he  nearer  drew, 
His  friend  returning  to  the  fliip  he  knew. 
Though  his  breath  fiilters,  and  his  (piriu  bSk 
He  thn»  reveals  the  melancholy  tale  : 
"  Hard  is  my  lot,  and  much  averfe  my  wiB, 
"  To  be  the  firft  fad  mefteoger  of  ill ; 
•*  Young  Hylas  went  to  fetch  frefli  witcrlaiEi 
**  Not  yet  retuili'd ;  1  tremble  for  hit  bte: 
•«  By  robbers  feiz'd  or  beafts,  'tis  hardto|od«; 
*•  I  heard  his  cry,  the  fignal  of  diftrefi;*    j^ii 
Thus  he  :*  the  fwcat  from  great  Aldfalw'i 
And  the  black  blood  through  all  his  body  ib^'^^V 
Enrag'd,  the  fir-tree  on  the  ground  he  tbrc«i 
And,  where  his  feet,  or  frenzy  hurried,  ^'    j 
As  when  a  bull,  whom  galling gadlici  w««" 
Forfakes  the  meadows,  and  the  marihy  grooB^ 
Ihe  flowery  food, the  herd  and  herdfinco Hiua, 
Now  flands  ftock-ftill,  and  reft  left  now  be  ntv. 
Stung  by  the  breeze,  he  maddena  with  cht  ^ 
Tolfes  aloft  his  head,  and  roars  amain :        i^i 
Thus  ran  the  raging  chief  with  matchkCi  fota 
Then  fudden  ftopp'd  he,  wearied  with  the  cad 
Anxious  in  vain,  he  rov'd  the  foreft  rouod, 
The  diftant  hills  and  valea  his  voice  rcboond* 
Now  o'er  the  lofty  mountains  rofe  io  view, 
The  morning-ftar,  and  mildeft  breezes  bk«: 
That  inftant  Tiphys  bade  the  heroes  (ailf 
Afcend  the  veftcl,  and  enjoy  the  gale. 
The  ready  crew  obey  the  pilot's  woitl,        >< 
Their  anchor  weigh,  and  haul  the  cords  iboff^ 
Then  give  the  ftretching  csnvafr  to  the  wisd 
And  leave  the  Pofideaa  rocks  behind. 
I  When  from  the  rofy  orient,  beaming  brifbt, 
Aurora  tipp'd  the  foot- worn  paths  with  lt{^^ 
And  o'er  moift  meads  thfi  gUtteriog  dewiii 
fliin'd,  , 

They  mifsMthofe  friends  their  folly  left  behi« 
Then  rofe  contention  keen,  and  pongeat  p^» 
For  thus  abandoning  their  braveft  chirt 
la  filencti  Jafon  lat,  and  Indg  fupprefs'd,       l' 
Though  griev'd,   the  hbonring  afigviib  «< 

breaft. 
Brave  Tclamon,  with  anger  kiodliDg,  (f*^ ' 
**  Mute  is  thy  tongue,  and  nocooccto*^ 
**  look :  . 

**  To  leave  unconquer'J  Hercules  behind 
*•  Wat  abaft:  projeifl,  and  by  thtc  dciip'^i 
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'     "  Left,  wlien  to  Greece  we  deer  the  failing  pine, 
"  Hit  brighter  glories  flioiild  oot^azile  thine. 
"  Bat  wcNrds  «v«tl  not — I  renoance  the  band, 
**  WbofeCelfifli  wiles  this  finta;^em  have  plaAn'd.*' 
Thoipolw  JEaridet,  ioflam*d  with  ire,     1660 
His  cye-Ulla  Iparkling  like  the  baminf^  fire ; 
On  Tlfhys  then,  by  rage  impeird,  he  flew : 
Aad  OBce  mre  Myfia  had  receiv'd  the  crew ; 
Afaio  the  heroes  the  fame  coorfe  hsd  fail'd, 
Tboagh  roaring  winds  and  raging  waves  pre. 

irail'd, 
Had  not  bold  Boreas*  font  the  chief  addrefs*d, 
And,  nobly  dsring,  his  roug:h  rat^e  reprefs'd. 
(HI  fated  yovths  .  for  that  heroic  deed 
X>Ban'd  by  the  hands  of  Hcrcutei  to  bleed.  1669 
For  when  returning  home  their  conrfe  they  fped, 
From  iraera]  games  performed  for  Peliss  dead. 
In  fea-firt  Tenos  he  the  brothers  flew, 
Aad  o'er  their  graves  in  heapy  hillocks  threw 
The  cnunblxDK  mould ;  then  with* two  columns 

crown  Q, 
JBre^ed  high  the  death-devnted  ground  ; 
And  ooe  ftill  moves,  how  marvellous  the  tale ! 
"Wkh  every  motion  of  the  northern  gale — 
Bai  thele  are  fads  refcrv*d  for  future  years) 
JLo!  foddcn,  Glaocus  to  their  fight  appears, 
P^vpbet  of  Ncreus,  rifing  from  the  main,      x68© 
Uoft  ikiUM  of  alt  his  fate-foretelling  train. 
'HU  o'er  the  waves  he  rear'd  his  (baggy  head, 
«h  Itta  firong  hand  the  rudder  feiz*d,  and  faid : 
*  Why  firive  ye  thus,  though  Jove's  high  will 
•  withftands, 
*  Tabor  Alddes  to  the  Colchian  lands  ? 
"  He  anil  at  Argos,  (b  the  fates  ordain, 
"  Aadi»  Eoryfiheus  has  decreed,  fuftain 
"  Twelve  mighty  la^Knirs.  thence  be  rais'd  above, 
^  To  high  Olympus,  and  the  court  of  Jove. 

*  Ccale  for   Amphytrion's  fon,  your  murmurs 

•*  ceafc, 
^  And  lull  the  forrows  of  your  fouls  to  peace.  1 69X 

*  In  Myiia,  where  meandring  Chius  flrays, 

*  MuA  Polyphemus  a  proud  city  raife  : 

*  Then,  mid  the  Calybes,  a  defperate  clan, 

**  Expirea  on  Scythian  plains  the  gallant  man. 

*  Bat  ftraage  is  Hylas*  fate :  his  youthful  charms 

*  £otic*<l  a  nymph,  who  clafp'd  him  in  her  arms. 

*  Now  the  blcft  pair  the  bands  of  Hymen  bind ; 

*  la  firarch  of  him  the  chiefs  are  left  behind." 
This  laid,  he  plung*d  into  the  gulf  profound. 

The  porple  ocean  fbun'd  in  eddies  round.    1 70X 


The  god  defcending  with  refiftlefs  fway, 
Impdrd  the  hollow  veflcl  on  her  way. 
The  chiefs  rejoic*d  this  prodigy  ro  view, 
And  inflant  I'elamon  to  Jafon  flew 
In  friendly  fort,  and  in  his  right  he  took 
The  prince's  hand,  and  thus  embracing  fpoke  s' 

'*  Illuftrious  chief,  let  not  thine  anger  rife 
^  At  aught  I  faid*impetuous  and  unwife. 
*•  Grief  for  mf  friend  has  msdc  me  indifcreet,  1710 
*•  And  utter  words  for  Jafon's  ear  unmeet ; 
**  Thofe  to  the  winds  wide  fcattering  let  us  give^ 
**  And,  as  before,  in  friendly  concord  live.'* 

Then  Jafon  thus :  **  Thy  cenfurea  woynd  my 
••  mind, 
**  Which  fay,  1  left  the  braveft  Greek  behind. 
**  Yet  though  thy  words  reproachful  goilt  fugged^ 
**  Rage  dwells  not  long  in  Jafon *s  generous  breaft ; 
**  Since  not  for  flocks  or  riches  we  contend, 
**  But  a  bold  hero,  and  a  faithful  friend. 
•«  And  thou,  I  truft,  if  reafon  calls,  vrilt  be    i  yao 
**  As  firm  and  warm  an  advocate  for  me." 

He  fpoke  ;  and  now,  the  hateful  contefl  o'er, 
The  chiefs  refum*d  the  feats  they  held  before. 
But  for  thofe  heroes,  whom  they  left  behind. 
By  Jove's  decree  are  Vlarious  cares  dcfign'd.  ' 
Nam'd  from  its  flream,  the  boaft  of  future  days, 
Mnfb  one  on  Myflan  plains  a  city  raiib  : 
One  (great  Alcides)  other  toils  mul\  fbare. 
And  learn  Euryftheus'  flern  commands  to  bear. 
Long  time  he  threaten'd,  for  his  Hylas  loft,  Z73a 
Inftant  deftru^ion  to  the  Myfian  coaft, 
Unlefs  the  Myfians  to  his  arms  reftor'd, 
Alive  or  dead,  the  partner  of  his  board. 
Of  all  their  bands  the  choicefi  youths  they  chofV, 
And  them  as  pledges  of  their  faith  propofe ; 
Then  fwore  they  all,  their  fearch  would  never  end^ 
Till  haply  they  had  found  the  hero's  friend. 
Still  to  this  day  the  fond  Ciauiaqs  feck 
(All  who  at  Trachin  dwell)  the  lovely  Greek. 
For  beauteous  youths,  to  Trachtn's  walls  con- 
vey'd,  1740 

Were  there  as  pledges  to  Alcides  paid.  , 

Meanwhile  all  day  and  night  briik  breezes  blew. 
Fleet  o'er  the  foaming  flood  the  vefliel  flew ; 
But  when  the  dawn  gave  promife  of  the  day, 
The  wiiids  expiring  geqtly  died  away. 
A  land  projei^g  o'er  the  bay  below 
The  chiefs  difcover*d,  and  to  this  they  row ; 
This  peaceful  port  a  white  the  Minyans  chofe, 
And,  as  they  reachM  itt  grateful  i^iorning  rofc. 


NOTES  ON  BOOK  I, 


Thus  begins  Homer*s  Batrachomya. 
17th  Id.  of  Theocritus,  and  Aratus's 


Ver.  I 

ckia,  the 

^ke  alfo  on  thefe  wor4t  the  Or.  Schol 
'U>(JiUQa»*s  note. 


and 


Ver.  3.  For  Peltat,  JEfoo,  &c  fe«  the  pfe^ 
face. 

Colchos,  MOW  called  Mengrelia,  is  bounded  oq 
the  north  by  part  of  Sarmatia,  on  the  wefl  by  f<x 
q^uch  of  the  ^w^ne  fea,  as  cstepdi  fron^  tl^  riyec 
^  iij 
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Conx  to  the  month  of  the  river  Phafi»,  oo  the 
fouth  by  part  of  Cippadocia,  and  on  the  call  by 
Iberia. 

Ver.5. 

— whco  Arj?o  pafs'd 
Through  Bofphomf  betwiit  the  mftling  rocks. 

MUt,  Par.  Lcfl.  B.  ii.  101 7. 

Two  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Eozine  Tea, 
called  Symplegaitt  bj  the  Grecians,  by  Juvenal 
CoMcureti^faxai  becanfe  they  were  fo  near,  that, 
48  a  ihip  varied  its  courfe,  they  feemed  to  open 
and  (hut ;  or,  as  Milton  e^cprelTes  it,  to  jmfilf  one 
another  *  They  were  alfo  called  Cyaman^  from 
their  dark  colour. 

Ver.  13.  A  river  in  Theflkly,  according  to  A- 
poUonins,  CalUmachns,  and' others.  But  fome  are 
of  opinion,  that  Anaorns,  as  its  etymology  im- 
jplics,  is  the  general  name  of  any  torrent.  Vale- 
rius FlaccHS,  relating  the  fan&e  ftory,  mentions 
the  river  Snipeus. 
•  Ver.  33.  The  PaBoniant  of  Thrace  lived  upon, 
the  Hebnis ;  and  all  the  people  of  that  region  were 
at  one  time  great  in  fcience.  The  Grecians  ac- 
knowledged d»cy  were  greatly  indebted  to  them ; 
tad  the  mufies  are  fatd  to  have  come  from  thofe 
parts.  The  Pierians  were  as  famed  for  poetry 
and  mnlic,  m  the  Pf  onians  were  for  phyfic  Tha- 
tayras,  Enmolpot,  Linus,  Thymstes  and  Mu* 
fasns,  were  foppofed  to  have  been  of  this  country. 
Orpheus  alfo  is  afcribed  to  Thrs^e ;  who  is  faid 
to  have  fobthed  the  favage  rage,  iknd  to  have  ani- 
inated  the  very  rocka  to  harmony.  BryamnU 
Myth. 

Ver.  35. 
Mulcentem  tigret  et  agentem  carmme  quercns. 

Firg.  Gnrg,  iv.  510* 

Ver.  4^.  Orpheus,  in  the  Argonautic  poem 
afcribed  to  htm,  gives,  the  lame  account  of  him- 
felf. 

"Off*  si  rM  fdXwm  w^x^  ^uXryn^tn  Am)«i>, 

Otfb,  4rg>  71. 

Ver.  71.  It  it  fabled  that  this  perfon  was  a 
Theflalian  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Blatos,  one  of 
the  JLapitbc ;  who,  having  been  violated  by  Nep. 
time,  obtained  of  him,  as  the  reward  of  her  pro- 
ilitution,  that  flie  might  be  transformed  into  a 
man,  and  rendered  invulnerable.  Thus  changing 
her  fez,  flie  changed  her  name  into  Ccneus,  being 
before  called  Cms.  See  OvUTs  M*Uatt,  and 
yirg.  JSm.  vi.  448. 

Ver.  79.  Mopfus  was  fumamed  the  Titarefian, 
from  Titarefus,  the  name  of  a  place  and  river  in 
Thefialy,    Thus  Hefiod  in  Sent.  Here  L  181. 

Ver.  I  %s*  Theleus  by  the  help  of  Ms  friend  Piri- 
thods,  had  ftolen  Helen  from  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
and  carried  her  off:  in  return  for  this  iervice,  he 
alUfted  Pirithof  s  in  the  rape  of  Proicrpine.  In 
Mtt  to  accmapliih  this  dcfip,  they  ireot  down 


to  the  infernal  regions  together ;  bpt  Ptoto,bsy- 
ing  difcovered  their  intentions,  expofied  Pitithdn 
to  the  dog  Cerberus,  who  devoured  ban,  aod 
chaiacd  Tlurfeus  to  the  mountain  Tsnarus. 

Flmtarek**  Lift  tfTk^ns, 

Ver.  138.  ApoUooios  calls  him 'A^ycf  iiftrffki, 
the  foo  of  Araftor.  But  Banier  remarks  thst  we 
ought  to  read  (as  Meziriac  has  recommended) 
•JLurTf^dw,  the  fon^f  Aledor.  For,  Argus  the  fou  ; 
of  Areilbr,  preceded  the  time  of  the  ArgonaaW  i 
eight  or  nine  generations  :  bat  moft  of  the  sdcw 
ents  at^ree,  that  the  (hip  Argo  was  built  by  Argt» 
the  fon  of  Ale6lor,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Arfronauts.     Bauin*s  Myih,  Vol.  iv. 

Ver.  147.  Iphidus  had  feiced  upon  the  ozeo  of 
Tyro,  the  mother  of  Nefeus.  Thefe  Neleui  dti 
mands  but  is  denied  byjphidut.  Pero,  the  dangb* 
ter  of  Neleus  was  promifed  in  marriage  to  lum 
who  recovered  thefe  oxen  from  IphicUs.  Mekn- 
pus  underuke's  the  recovery  ;  hut  being  vanqoii^ 
ed,  is  thrown  into  prifoo.  bee  fJemtr'*  0^,  Bk 
zi.  290. 

ibid.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  fame  manner  by 
Orpheus  and  Valerius  Flaccna. 

■       "ACtiyilat  nraTs  ntct  nXu^t  jmb^ts^  "iSj^v, 

^•Xos,  Orfh.  Ami*  iSs« 

Phcebus  Idmon, 
Cori  genitor  tribuit  monita  prmnofcere  Drram, 
Omnia,  fen  flammas,  feu  tubraca  cominus  exn, 
Scu  plenum  certis  interroget  aera  pennis. 

Vai.  Fiat,  a  i.  ia» 

Ver.  180.  There  were  two  grand  diviSoni  • 
the  reh'gious  ceremonies  of  the  ancicntu,  vix.  inti 
Vri^'a  and  i^v^^  i.  e.  thofe  where  6re  wasbetp 
ed  upon  the  altar,  and  thofe  which  were  not  sc 
com  pan  led  with  fire.  The  rfifitmrm  tfi«n^*  wcr 
obfervations  made  from  the  vidtima  at  the  tin 
they  were  burning;  which. was  the  province < 
the  Hamfpices  :  the  nifi^rm.  m^y^a  referred  to  tl 
flight  of  birds,  and  fuch  obfervations  as  the  aogv 
colle^ed  from  them.  Thus  Euripides,  in  Bacck 
ver.  457. 

Thus  Ovid  : 
■    '  ■  ■  cui  poffe  figuraa 

Sumere  quas  vcllet,  rurfufque  reponere  fumptsi 
Neptun'us  dederat,  Nelei  fanguinis  au^or. 

Mtt,  zii.  5t 

And  Seneca : 
Sumere  innumeras  folitum  figuraa.         Med,  6', 

Ver»  aia-  The  text  has  Polyphemus ;  whicli 
undoubtedly  a  falfe  reading,  a»  Valerius  Flao 
and  Paufanias  feem  to  confirm.  The  ^nnocatof 
Mr.  Pope's  Odyfley,  not  fufpediog  this,  was  1 
into  a  pleafant  miflake.  **  If  Polyphcmy  (fays  1 
Od.  iz.  369),  had  really  this  qumlicy  of  rund 
upon  the  waves,  he  might  have  deftroyed  Ulyl 
without  throwing  this  mountain  ;  but  ApoUon 
is  UDdoubtedly  guilty  of  an  abfivdity,  and  i 
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wiik  ntber  believethat  he  wocld  fiak  the  earth 
tt  cfcry  ftep,  than  run  upon  the  waters  with  fuch 
^tnefs  as  DOC  to  wet  hii  feet«'*  As  this  defcrip- 
liflo  of  the  ffriftnefs  of  Euphemna  is  originally  ta- 
kn  from  Homer's  account  of  the  mares  of  Erid- 
koiM»t,1t  Virgirs  defcription  of  Camilhh^fwift- 
nefsiiecmi  co|^from  thefe  beautiful  lines  of  A- 
psioiiitts.    See  Ptfes  IL  B.  zx.  270. 

Theferightly  flcimming,  when  they  fwept  the  plain, 
Nsr  ply'd  the  grars,nor  bent  the  tender  grain : 
And  wbeo  sloog  the  level  Teas  they  flew. 
Scarce  00  the  furace  curl'd  the  briny  dew.    . 

Hi  wl  iacate  fegetit  per  famma  volaret 
QiaaioB,  mc  teoeres  corfn  Uefiflet  ariftas : 
Vdswepcr  medivro,  fludo  fofpenfa  tumcnti, 
feittiter,'celeret  nee  tingeret  cquore  platitas. 

Ver.  1$!,  Onr  poet,  in  his  account  ofthishero, 
kikmt  Orpheus  rery  clofely.  Valerius  FUccus 
flnkmo  mention  of  him.. 

Ver.  173.  MUtoo's  defcription  of  Raphael  is 
laiJir  to  this : 

— — —  like  Maia*s  fon  he  ftood. 
And  Ibook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance 

fitPd    , 
TIk  drcait  wide  \  A:c.  Par,  Lo/I^  B*  ▼.  985. 

ApoOooius  in  this  beautiful  defcription,  has  far  ex- 
ceeded his  venerable  maftcr ;  who  fays  only, 

— v«M'Mriy  i*9§t^t  wtirSJivlli* 

OrpL  Ari.  419. 

Ver.  287.  The  ArgonauU  were  diftinguiihed 
by  tiK  appellation  of  Mmyae;  a  title  which  they 
tnk  as  being  defcended  from  the  daughters  of 
UiDjas,  a  Bceotian  prince,  the  fon  of  Orchomenu^, 
vko  boik  a  city  of  that  name  in  Bceotia. 

Ver.  191.  A  city  of  Theflaly,  and  the  birth- 
iatz  of  Jifon.  It  was  alfo  called  I^ifia  (as  Poip- 
fsoiai  Mel9  aflerts) ;  hence  Lariiixas  Achilles. 

Ver.  19^  Pagaik  is  a  town  and  promoutury 
«f  Theflaly.  Here  Argo  was  built ;  and  from 
dttt  circuroftance,  imUi^t  ^uun^yUi^  the  bay  is 
fappofed  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Ver.  319.  For  an  account  of  Phrizus  fee  the 
pitCue. 

Ver.  317.  This  alTe^ing  fccne  is  extremely  na- 
iBral,  and  drawn  by  oiir  poet  in  a  manner  the 
Bttft  naftcrly.  He  is  no  where  happier  than  in 
M  czccutioo  of  thele  pathetic  pieces.  T  his  paru 
iai  iaterview,  the  epifode  of  Hypfipyla,  and  the 
Wrei  of  Medea  and  Jafon,  have  been  admired  and 
nitaicd  by  the  poets  of  ancient  and  modern 
tiaet 

Ver.  379.  Thns  Telemachns  addreilcs  his  mo- 
tW  ia  Homer,  and  Turnus  in  Virgil. 

Tears  and  appreheniions  of  danger  were  deem- 
«i  W  preiages,  when  the  people  were  going  to 
^^ 

Ve,  ^«fo,  ne  me  lacrymis,  neve  omine  tanto 
Mequere,  in  dan  ccitaBu^nmartis  eontem. 


O  roya!  mother,  ceafe  your  feart. 
Nor  fend  me  to  the  fight  with  boding  tears.  PHtm 

Ver.  384.  Virgil  has  manifeftly  borrowed  thia 
comparifon,  and  appiled  it  to  ^neas.    B.  iv.  143^ 

As  when  from  Lycia,  bound  in  wint'ry  froft. 
Where  Xanthus'  ftreams  enrich  the  Dniliqg  coaft^ 
The  beauteous  Phoebus  in  high  pomp  retires, 
And  hears  in  Delos,  Ac.  PHt^ 

Ver.  447.  It  was  requifite  to  referve  the  beft 
of  the  flocks  and  herds  fur  the  altar:  they  mu(h 
be  found  and  perfed  in  all  their  limbs,  or  thejr 
would  be  deemed  a  very  unfit  offering  for  tho 
gods.  Thus  Achilles  in  Homer,  offers  up  to  A- 
polio— i^Mw  u^l^fmf  itySfTi  nA^«r*  reSk  d^Mf  £$ 
TtXuetg  trpa^iyuf  j^^  riXtuLt  fays  Euftathius  on  this 
paffage.  It  is  the  precept  of  Virgil,  that  the  cat* 
tie  which  are  defigned  for  the  plough,  for  breeds 
ing  and  facrifices,  fliould  be  diftinguiihed  by  par- 
ticular marks,  and  feparatcd  from  the  reft. 

Cootinuoque  notat,  et  nomint  gentjt  i^nmnt. 

Gtwg.  ili.  ijS. 

Ver.  456.  The  poet  through  this  whole  do- 
fcription '  is  agaeeably  circnmftuitial.  He  paints 
the  bttfy  fcene  before  us  in  the  livelieft  colonrt. 
We  are  prefent  to  ail  the  labovrt  of  bis  heroes. 
We  fee  them  conftrudting,  launching  and  manning 
their  (hip,  choofing  their  feats,  erelfting  their  ak 
tar,  and  offering  facrifice.  We  feel  ourfelves  al- 
ready interefted,  and  cannot  help  joinin|  with  Ja« 
ion  in  his  prayer,  that  facceft  may  crown  their 
enterprile- 

Ver.  503.  Bmbafian  and  Ecbafian  are  e|Mtheta 
which  they  ap|)lied  to  their  tutelar  god  at  the  in- 
ftant  of  their  embarkation,  and  when  they  were 
about  to  land. 

Ver.  55  X.  Thisfpeechof  Idmon  b  calculated 
to  excite  our  admiration  and  pity.  We  cannot 
btit  admire  the  courage  and  calmneft  of  the  hero, 
when  he  difclofes  to  bis  comrades  the  purpofe  of 
ApoUo.  He  tells  them,  in  a  prophetic  ftrain,  that 
they  would  be  expofed  to  dangers,  but  fuccefsfnl 
at  lad ;  that,  as  to  himfelf,  he  knew  his  doom« 
which  was,  that  he  muft  die  in  a  diftant  country 
long  before  their  return.  Homer  reprefents  hit 
hero  weeping  at  his  fate.  As  if  S^n  ^»f  ti>^uwf  x 
our  poet  rcMrves  the  tears  of  forrow  for  them, 
from  ^hom  they  fall  with  a  better  grace  :  • 
■■  ■  '  the  hoftthe  fate,  of  Idmon  mourn. 

Ver.  581,  This  circumftance  feema  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  that  noble  pne  of  Achilles  fwearing 
by  his  fceptre,  in  Homer ;  which  paffage  both  Vir* 
gil  and  Valerius  Flaccus  have  clofely  imitated. 

Ver.  599.  Iphimedia,  the  daughter  of  Triopai, 
and  wife  of  Aloeus,  fell  in  love';with  Neptune,  by 
whom  (he  had  two  fons,  Ephaltes  and  Otus.  Pre- 
fuming  on  their  gigantic  ftrength,  they  attempted 
to  dethrone  Jupiter ;  but  were  flain  (as  Homer 
and  Pindar  relate,  and  after  them  Apollonius)  by 
Apollo  at  Mazniy  and  thrown  into  Tarurua  by 
Piuto, 

Ver.  6x7.  The  following  lines,  to  v.  710.  are 
taken  fiom  Mr«  Wffft*a  tranfiatioa  of  the  fong  of 
Riiij 
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Qrpheqs,  and  the  fettiof  out.ofthe  Argotuuu; 
\>ut  many  paflaiges  are  much  altered. 

Vcr.  6 If. 
Kamqoe  canebat,  uti  magnum  per  inane  coaAa 
^mioa  terrarumque  animj^que  oiarirque  fuiifent, 

For  a  full  illuftration  of  the  propriety  and  beaury 
9f  this  ibng,  which  Scaliger  condemns,  I  beg  leave 
ro  fubjoio  Mr.  W^rton*s  judicious  criticifm,  in 
iiis  Oblervationt  on  Spcnfe r*s  Faery  Qt)eene.  **  Sea- 
liger  finds  great  fault  with  the  fubjcd  of  this  fong, 
and  prefers  to  it  the  fubjeb  of  Orpheus*s  fong  in 
Valerius  Flaccus.  By  thi»  piece  of  q-iticifm  he 
has  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  the  pature  of  an- 
cient poefy,  and  of  the  charader  of  Orpheus. 
But  the  propriety  of  the  fubjcA  of  this  fong  is 
eafily  to  be  defended,  without  con^dering  the 
charaAer  of  Orpheus.  The  occafion  of  it  iva«  a 
quarrel  among  the  Argonauts,  whom  Orpheus 
endeavours  to  pacify  with  the  united  powers  of 
muGc  and  Ferfe.  I'o  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
a  fong,  whofe  fubje'ifl  is  religious,  and  which  af* 
|ierts  the  right  of  Jupiter  to  the  |>o(reflion  of  O- 
lymput,  was  even  expedient,  as  one  of  the  chiefs 
^ad  but  juft  before  fpoken  blafphemy  aga^nft  him. 
Nor  were  the  auditors  of  fo  mean  a  rank  as  Sca- 
liger would  reprefent  them  :  he  temw  them  wrt 
militmrni  bpt  it  (hould  be  copiidered,  that  they 
were  pripces  and  demigods.  There  is  one  cir- 
cumftaoct  belonging  to  the  fong  of  Orpheus  ip 
Apollonius,  which  give#  it  a  i^antfell  fuperiority 
to  that  of  Orpheus  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  I  mean 
(he  dcfign  o(  it,  which  was  to  exprefs  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  pafliop,  at  once  fo  agreeable  to  the 
well-kno^n  chara«9er  of  Orpheuf,  and  fo  czpref. 
five  of  the  irrefiftible  influence  of  mafic.  In  the 
Xratin  poet,  Qrphept  fings  upon  no  occafion,  and 
to  no  end,  unlels  to  make  the  night  pafs  away 
more  pleafantly." 

Vcr.  636.  Milton  has  undoubtedly  copied  this 
paflage.  Par.  L.  9*  x.  j8o. 

how  the  ferpent  whom  they  call'd 

pphion  with  Eiiryhome,  the  wide 
Encroaching  Eve  perhaps,  had  firft  the  rule 
Of  high  Ol/mpus,  3cc. 

Apollonius,  as  well  ai  Milton,  has  hfnfed  that 

pphion  was  of  the  (trpent  race.    ' —1 —  the 

'vaft  fpecies  of  the  ferpent  breed. 

The  upper  part  of  £arynome  was  a  perfe^  fi. 
gure  of  a  woman  ;  the  lower  part,  from  the  thighs 
downward,  terminated  in  the  uil  of  a  fifh. 

LutioH, 

Vcr,  649.  The  eflPcA  which  the  harp  and  voice 
of  Orphetu  had  upon  the  Argonauts,  is  here  ele- 
gantly dcfcribed.  When  the  poet  had  ended  his 
0>ng,  they,  intent  and  bending  towards  him,  fiill 
Tifiencd,  tnd  imagined  him  fiill  fingingl  Milton 
follows  ApoHttnius  ve^  cU  fe  : 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam*s  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
1  bought  him  OiU  fpetkiog,   ftiii  flood  fixM  to 
'  hev.  Pmt,  J^,  Jf.  viU.  I. 


Ver.  657.  It  vKas  the  cufkom  of  the  andnli  tt 
their  foleron  fefUvalt,  before  they  went  to  reft, 
to  facrifice  the  tongues  of  the  vidims  to  Mer- 
cury, the  god  of  eloquence,  pouring  00  tbm  1 
libation  of  wine.  This  was  done,  either  inch  a 
defigu  to  make  an  expiation  for  any  indecent  lan- 
guage that  had  been  fpoken  (as  wu  the  caiie  ibosc 
fifty  lines  above),  or  to  fignify,  that  whit  bsd 
been  there  fpoken,  ought  not  to  be  diwlsed  or 
remembered  afterward. 

Ver.  669.  The  ancient  writers,  as  wcD  hifts- 
rian*  as  poets,  are  full  of  thefe  wooden.   Tbe 
fpeech  of  AchiUes*s  horie  to  his  mafter  is  wd)    I 
known.     Among  the  many  prodigies  whick  ik 
faid  to  have  appeared  at  the  death  of  Julioi  Cx* 
far,  this,  Virgil  informs  us,  was  one,-  fttti^ 
UcmU*    Appian  exprefsly  fays  that  an  ex  Ip^ 
with  an*  human  voice.    l«ivy  has  given  ••  tbc    . 
fpeech  of  one  of  thefe  animala  on  a  certua  oco-   | 
uon: 

Qiiod  maxima  terrebat  Coofulem  On.  Dosii- 
tiom,  bovcm  locutum,  **  Roma  tibi  ovc"  lA 

XXXV. 

This  ihip  was  indeed  built  out  of  iboK  frosd 
timber  from  the  grove  of  Dodona,  wbtcfa  vu  ft> 
cred  to  Jupiter  Tomarias ;  «nd  00  this  uc«M  ^ 
was  faid  to  have  been  oracular,  and  to  btstf** 
verbal  refponfes. 

Ver.  670  Minerva  was  fo  called  fr«i  fcw". 
a  city  of  Theifaly,  where  (be  was  worlhipfAi 

Ver.  698.  The  poets  are  fond  of  expfcbf^ 
adivity  of  the  rowers,  and  the  vfkidty  tl  iW 
fliip,  by  the  cfied  which  the  firoke  of  tkdr  o«i 
and  the  track  of  the  keel  produce  oo  tbe  wttenb 

Totaqoe  remigio  fpumis  incanuit  unda.      Cdd 
^t  freta  canefcunt,  fulcam  dncente  arinL  M^ 

Ver.  701.  Apollonius,  anxious  to  imprrft  • 
his  readers  a  juft  idea  of  the  importance  cf  ^ 
fubje<ft,  has,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  Homer,  rtpK- 
fcnted  all  the  gods  looking  down  upon  Argo,  u 
if  inierefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  her  voyage. 

Ver.  717.  Achilles  was  educated  undo;  Ounfc 
The  c^rcumfiance  of  Chariclo*s  raifing  up  yo«| 
Achilles  in  het  arms,  to  fhow  him  bis  fatkr  V> 
letjs,  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  (Iriking.  Ftsa 
this  adion  we  may  alfo  fairly  conjedore,  thai  ^ 
famous  expedition  preceded  the  ficge  of  Troy.f^ 
bably  about  thirty  years,  vix.  from  the  infaiicy  o^ 
Achilles  to  his  arrival  at  perfca  manhaod. 

Ver.  75a.  On  the  epifhet  ^'m,  which  tbt 
poet  >jere  applies  to  Theflaiy,  and  which  ktm 
to  hav*  perplexed  the  commentators,  Mr.  Byrsst 
makes  the  following  ingeoiout  remark ;  **  Tbr 
Pclafgi  fettled  very  early  10  Theffily,  to  miid 
they  gave  the  name  ACria.  This  was  the  indot 
nanie  of  Egypt,  from  whence  this  peoolf  a^^ 
They  UkeWife  called  the  fame  country  At  Moaih, 
Regio  Lunaris ;  which  tht  poets  changed  la  H** 
monia.*' 

Ver  759.  The  Scholifft  tells  us,  thia  M* 
^as  ihc  fea  of  tfermea,  and  ilain  at  Mac«^i 
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vloetftef  creAed  t  monome&t  near  the  (bore  to 
Ui  memory. 

Vcr.  766.  The  place  from  which  they  fet  fail 
VIS  oamcd  from  that  event  Aphetae.  It  is  a  town 
ud  port  of  MagDciia  in  rfaefialy. 

Vcr.  itZ,  Plutarch  and  Pliny  aiTert  that  this 
IMOOttia  u  U>  high  as  to  projed  its  ihade,  when 
the  fiin  is  in  the  fummer  foidice,  on  the  market- 
phce  of  the  city  Myrina.     Uaiv.  Hifi. 

■  ingenti  tellnrem  prozimut  ombri 

Vcftit  Atbos,  nemoramque  obfcurat  imagine  pon- 
tOOk  Stai,  Ibek, 

j        Vtr.  7^3.  »*  The  defcription  of  Venus  enrag- 
ed ifaioft  the  men  of  Lemnos  for  neglediog  her 
tnplt,  reprefcnts  her  (fays  Mr.  Spence  in  his 
f olfiBeu))  rather  aa  the  goddefs  of  jealoufy  than 
efloTc  There  is  no  figure  of  her  under  this 
cbinder,  nor  any  defcription  in  any  of  the  Re- 
no poeu  before  the  third  age."    Had  the  learn- 
ed aothor  confultcd  ApoUonius,  he  would  have 
ftoi  to  whom  Valerius  was  indebted  for  this  de« 
finption  of  Venus  as  the  goddeis  of  jealoufy..  The 
pauge  is  indifputably  borrowed  from  our  poet. 
So  une  is  it  what  Mr.  Gray  has  obferved  of  this 
vriter,  that  had  he  coofulted  the  Greek  authors, 
tbey  would  have  afforded  him  more  inftrudion 
on  the  very  heads  he  profeffes  to  treat,  than  all 
the  other  writers  put  together.     Sec  Gray's  $th 
UtUr  U  Mr.  WalpoU, 

Yer.  816.  The  Liemnian  women* arc  here  re- 
•refeoted  as  favage  as  the  Tbyades,  who  de- 
lighted in  bloody  banquets.  Upon  this  the  Scho- 
iaft  obierves,  that  the  Mxnades  and  Bacchas  ufed 
Is  devour  the  raw  limbs  of  aninials  which  they 
had  cat  or  torn  afunder.  In  the  ifland  of  Chios 
it  va*  a  reiigmus  cuftom  to  tear  a  man  limb  from' 
bab  by  way  of  facrifice  to  Dionufus  :  the  fame  in 
Teaedos.  Hence  wc  may  learn  one  fad  truth, 
thit  there  is  fcarcc  any  thing  fo  impious  and  un- 
Bitaral,  at  not  at  times  to  have  prevailed.  Bryaia*s 

Ver.  8  J  a.  There  is  a  judicious  note  on  thb 
Vaflage,  inierted  in  an  elegant  edition  of  our  poet, 
■acly  publiflied  at  Oxford;  which  I  (hall  venture 
ta  give  the  reader :  **  Licet  Ventus  Boreas  Ar- 
feaautis  ad  curfum  continuandom  fecundos  eflet, 
aoB  taaaen  folvemnt.**  Mihi  perfpedum  eft  nihil 
*eii  his  ineffe.  Non  enim  ventus  Aquilo  fecundns 
<ft  tendentsbnt  in  Pontum  fed  adverfum  tenet. 
Hoc  ergo  Apotlonins  iodicat.  Minyas  non  foU 
viffe  tllo  mane,  ex  infuli  isemno,  quod  Aquilo, 
in  iplis  in  Pontum  porreduris  adverfus  erat, 
fvtt.     Wejfa'ug.  Oljftrv.  p,  1 30. 

This  oblcrvacion  appears  to  be  jaft.  Yet  as  it 
•0  uoafutl  thing  with  the  poets  to  put  one  wind 
far  another.  The  moft  judicious  and  accurate  of 
the  Roman  poeu  is  not  exempt  from  errorf  of  this 
kiad.  •*  The  defcription  of  the  departure  of 
Aeu  from  Carthage  is  not  only  ioconfiftent 
with  truth  and  probability  in  this  refped,  but 
pmtradidory  to  itfeli  He  fails  in  the  morning 
*ith  a  weft  wind,  which  is  very  improperly 
pOcd  favourable:  but  before  he  is  out  of  (ight  of 
Cvthage,  we  find  him  purfuing  his  courfe  with  a 


north  wind*  which  is  ftill  more  contrary  to  hia 
intended  courfe.**  Set  ««  BJfay  m  iU  wiguuil 
Genim*  amd  Writlmgs  of  Homtr, 

Ver.  913.  bido  is  the  Hypfipyla  of  VirgiL 
The  latter,  as  HoelzUnus  fpeaks,  is  the  archetype 
of  the  former. 

Ver.  949.  This  mantle,  which  Pallas  gave  t» 
Jafon,  and  the  fimile  of  the  ftar,  to  which  he  ia 
compared,  are  beautiful  fpecimens  of  our  poet*a 
talent  for  defcription.  We  (hall  find  him  in  the 
more  defcriptive  parts  of  his  poem,  rifing  greatly 
above  that  equal  mediocrity  which  fome  critics 
have  afcribed  to  him. 

Ver.  9  71.  The  fable  of  Thebes  being  built  by 
the  power  of  mufic  is  not  in  Homer,  and  there- 
fore may  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  later  invention. 
Si§  Popis  Oi.  B.  iX,  310. 

Ver.  981.  The  Teleboans,  or  Taphians  (fo 
called  from  the  ifland  Tapbos  which  they  inha- 
bited) coming  to  Argos,  ftolc  the  oxen  of  Elec- 
tryon,  the  father  of  Alcmena :  a  battle  enfued,  in 
which  himfelf  and  foos  were  flain. 

Ver.  988.  Hippodaniia  was  the  daughter  of 
(Enomaus,  king  of  £lis  and  Pifa.  She  was  a 
princefs  of  great  beauty  and  had  many  admirers. 
(Etiomaiis  having  been  informed  by  the  oiade, 
Hhat  he  ihoald  be  flain  by  his  fon-io-law,  endea- 
voured to  deter  the  fuitors  from  paying  their  ad- 
drefles  to  his  daughter,  by  propofing  a  chariot- 
race.  The  terms  were ;  that  he  who  conquered 
him  in  the  race  fliould  obtain  his  daughter,  buc 
that  he  who  proved  unfuccefsful  fliouId  be  put  to 
death.  Pelops,  whom  Hippodamia  was  moft  at- 
tacned  to,  accepted  the  dangerous  conditions,  and 
contended  with  CEnomaQs.  The  pkin  which  his 
daughter  had  concerted  with  Myrtilus,  the  cha^ 
rioteer,  of*  loojfening  the  pin  of  the  wheel,  ftic- 
ceeded  to  her  wifli.  The  pin  flew  out,  the  cha« 
riot  was  overthrown,  and  vi^orious  Pelops  claim- 
ed the  lady  as  his  prize. 

Ver.  997.  Elara  being  pregnant  by  Jupiter^  he, 
to  avoid  the  jealoufy  of  Juno,  concealed  her  in  a 
cavern  of  'the  earth,,  where  Tityus  was  born : 
who,  frons"  his  being  immerfed  in  worldly  cares, 
and  from  his  center^g  all  his  aficSion?  on  the 
earth,  as  if  he  had  fpnmg  from  it,  is  fabled  to  be 
the  ion  of  the  earth. 

Ver.  It3a.  This  is  an  oblique,  but  very  fevere 
farrafm  on  Jaibn. 

Ver.  1 161,  That  there  was  offspring  appeara 
from  Homer's  It  B.  vii. 

And  now  the  fleet  ^rriv*d  from  Lemnos*  fands, 
With  Bacchus'   bleffings   cfaeer*d  the   geneiout 

^  bands. 
Of  fragrant  wines  the  rich  Euosus  fent 
A  thonfand  meafures  to  the  myal  tent ; 
Euoxus,  whom  Hypfipyle  of  yore 
To  Jafon,  fliepherd  of  his  people  bore. 

Thefe  verfes,  fays  Mr.  Pope,  afford  ns  the  know, 
(edge  of  fome  poinu  of  hiftory  and  antiquity;  a^ 
that  Jafon  had  a  fon  by  Hypfipyle ;  who  fuccred- 
ed  his  mother  in  the  kingdom  of  Lemnos :  that 
Samos  was  anciently  famous  for  iu  wines;  and 
t(iat  coined  money  was  not  in  ufe  at  the  time  of 
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the  Trojan  war ;  but  the  trade  of  the  countries 
carried  on  by  exchange  in  braf^,  oxen,  Haves,  &c. 
as  appears  by  two  lines  farther  ; 

Each,  in  exchange,  proportioned  treaPures  gave^ 
Some  brafft,  or  iron,  fome  an  ox,  or  fl^ve. 

Ver.  XIS7.  AU  that  were  initiated  into  the 
Cabarittc  myfteries  were  thouj^hc  effedually  fe- 
cnrcd  from  ftorms  at  fea,  and  all  other  dangers  : 
and  the  influence  of  the  Cxbirian  priefts  was  par- 
ticalarly  implored  by  mariners  for  fnccefs  in  their 
▼oyages.     Poiter.     Bryant. 

Vcr.  1 193.  So  ramed  from  a  bay,  which  lies 
weft  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefui;  called  Melas, 
from  a  river  of  that  name. 

Vcr.  xao7.  Cyzicus,  or  Cyzicom,  according  to 
Strabo,  is  an  ifland  in  the  Proponcis,  joined  by 
two  bridges  to  the  continent.  The  ftrait,  over 
which  thefe  bridges  were  thrown,  being  in  a 
courfe  of  years  611ed  up,  an  ifthmu^  was  formed, 
and  the  ifland  became  a  penlnfula  :  to  this  iflhmus 
the  poet  alludes.     Strab;     Hee/». 

Vcr.  1235.  It  is  obfervablc  that  the  name  of 
an  anchor  does  no  where  occur  in  Homer.  The 
ihips  of  which  he  fpeaks  had  only  a  rudder  and 
baliafl.  Neither  vras  there  any  metal  employed 
in  the  conftrudion  of  them ;  the  timbers  were 
fattened  together  with  pegs. 

We  muft  not  therefore  wonder  at  the  rude  ex- 
pedients to  which  the  Argonauts  had  recourfe,  in 
thefe  ftill  earlier  times. 

Ver.  1199. 
Ac  velttti  magn&  juvenum  cum  denfa  fecuri     ' 
Silva  labat ;  cuneifque  gemit  grave  robur  adadis; 
Jamque  abies,  piccxque  fuunt ;  fie  dura  fub  idtu 
Ofla  vir&ni  malseque  fonant,  fparfufque  cerebro 
Albct  ager.  fal,  Flae.  L.  iii.  163. 

Vcr.  X380.  The  rooft  ancient  tdmhs  were  very 
fimplc  :  they  were  nothing  more  than  hillock^  of 
earth  heaped  up  over  the  grave.  This  the  Ro- 
jnans  called  Tumulus.  Sometimes  we  find  an 
oar,  or  pillar  ereded  over  it  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ccafcd.     Thus  we  read  in  Homer  : 

Bp,  Lo'wtVs  note  en  Jfaiah  Hi.  9. 

Ver.  X384.  Some  nicer  critics  may  be  ofi*ended 
that  Clita  fliould  die  in  fo  vulgar  a  manner :  but 
this  objedion  is  owing  to  a  want  of  confidering 
the  notions  and  manners  cf  difl*erent  ages  and 
countries.  Amata,  the  mother  of  Turnus,  in  the 
22th  book  of  the  .^neid,  hangs  herfelf.  In  the 
Ilth  book  of  the  Odyflcy.  Jocafta  dies 'in  like 
manner,  and  likcwifc  in  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles. 

Vcr.  1399.  It  was  cuftomary  for  families  to 
grind  their  own  com.  For  this  purpofc  they 
made  ufe  of  handmills.  Wind  and  water  mills 
were  a  later  invention.  They  employed  their 
flaves  at  this  work ;  and  fometimes  it  was  inflid- 
ed  on  them  as  the  heaviefl  puniflimcnt. 
Molendum  in  piftrind,  vapulandum,  habendx 
compcdcs.  ^'r.  Phirm. 

See  Bijhop  Lo-u'tb'j  Jfalah^  p.  217- 


Here  we  find  not  a  finglc  family,  but  a  whole 
people,  annually,  in  tikcn  of  mortification  and 
forrow,  labouring  together  at  one  common  mill, 
and  partaking  of  the  bread  of  afflidion,  which  is 
ot  rhe  coarfer  kind,  and  unbaked. 

Vcr.  1406.  Ccyx,  king  of  Thrace,  married  Al- 
coync,  the  daughter  of  .ffiolus.  On  a  voyage  to 
confult  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  was  (hipwrecked. 
His  Cf  rpfc  was  thrown  afhore  in  fight  of  his  wife, 
who,  in  the  agonies  of  love  and  defpair,  threw 
herfelf  into  the  fea.  The  gods,  in  pity  to  her 
fidelity,  changed  her  and  her  hulband.  into  the 
birds  which  bear  her  name.  The  halcyons  very 
fcldom  appear  but  in  the  finefl  weather  :  whence 
they  are  tabled  to  build  their  nefls  on  the  waves. 
I'he  female  is  no  lefn  remarkable  than  the  turtle 
for  her  conjugal  aifedlion.  When  the  halcyons 
are  furprifed  by  a  tempefl,  they  fly  about  as  ill  the 
utmod  terrors,  and  with  the  mofl  iamentable  cries. 

Ver.  141 8.  The  worihip  of  Cybele  was  famous 
in  Phrygta.  Her  priefls,  founding  their  tabrets, 
and  ftriking  their  bucklers  with  fpears,  danced  and 
diftorted  their  whole  bodies.  To  thefe  dances  and 
diftortions  they  add  (bricks  and  bowlings;  whence 
they  were  called  Corybantes.  Thus  it  was  that  they 
deplored  the  lofs  of  their  goddefs's  favourite  Atys. 
Thus  they  drowned  the  cries  of  Jupiter,  concealed 
among  the  Curetes  in  Crete  ;  and  thus. they  ftifled 
the  grief  of  thefe  Dolians  for  their  fiaughtered 
momfrch.  See  Banter  t  Mjtk, 

Vcr.  1411.  Orpheus,  in  his  hymn  to  this  god- 
dcfs,  has  afcribed  to  her  the  fame  unlimited  domi- 
nion : 

K«<  Tfv^tff ,  Vfoia-in.  Orpb,  Hymn  I3« 

Ver.  1448.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  die  roots 
and  branches  of  aged  trees  bear  a  faint  likenefs  to 
the  human  fabric.  The  ancients  feem  to  hav« 
taken  advantage  of  this  fancied  fmulitude,  whith 
they  improved  by  a  little  art ;  and  their  fivft  e£* 
forts  towards  imagery  were  from  thefe  rude  and 
rotten  materials.  Bryant^ t  Afythoi,  voi  u 

Ver.  Z4<)i.  The  Da^yli  were  the  .priefts  of 
Cybele :  they  firil  inhabited  mount  Ida  in  Pbry* 
gia  ;  hence  they  were  flyled  ld«i.  They  were  ori- 
giaally  five  in  number,  as  their  name,  derived 
from  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  imports. 

Ver.  1463.  There  is  a  river  of  this  aamc»  nof 
only  in  Mcfopotamia,  but  in  Crete 

Thus  Virgil,  £cl.  X. 
£t  rapidem  Cretan  venierons  Oaxeiii. 

Ver.  1469.  Called  alfo  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  froBi 
fire  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  It  was 
efleemed  a  martial  exercife,  and  was  pe|formed 
by  perfoas  in  armour,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Bcrarmus,  from  th^temple  of  the  deity,  where  it 
was  probably  fir  ft  pradifed ;  or  from  the  regula- 
rity of  their  movements  in  dancing.   5c£o/.  BryaaL. 

Vcr.  1478.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
arcients,  that  when  they  had  appeafed  their  deitict 
by  facrifice  and  prayer,  the  tokens  of  reconciliatioa 
would  appear  by  an  uncommon  fertility  of  the 
foil. 
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T%c  poefs  hm  not  failed  to  ayail  thcmfelvet  of 
dn  popular  optnioo.  It  ia  cuftonMry  with  them 
toreprdbitfriiita  aod  flowera  of  erery  kind,  aa 
fpriBfiof  op  aod  coming^  to  perfedion,  in  a.  mm- 
Bcr  that  fecmed  to  indicate  the  immediate  agency 
af  fone  propitiooa  deity. 

Befiae^Cfbele  waa  taken  for  the  earth;  on 
vbkhKOPine  (he  waa  called  the  mother  of  the 
gadi;  itf  the  earth  givea  birth  to  all  thtnga. 
Heoce  ha  worftip  waa  Mended  with  feyeral  cir- 
cnftiacei  which  bore  a  relation  to  the  earth. 
hkfolkj,  therefore,  at  the  ioftant  of  the  eele* 
bntiooofherleftiyal,  ta  fomethiog  more  than  a 
partial  cffbeBifliment. 

Vct.  1509.  A  river  of  MyCa,  which  eroptiea 
ifidFiBto  the  PropoDtta.  Near  ita  banks,  aa  fome 
alot,  ftoofl  the  tomb  of  JSJgxui  or  Briarena. 

Vcr.  15S5.  A  mountain  near  Cioa.  Cioa  ia  the 
Bane  eft  river,  and  of  a  city  in  Myfia. 

Vler.  1530.  Thtti  Theocritna,  fpcaking  cf  the 
enplofiMma  of  the  Argonaota,  when  they  landed 
iotbccaantryof  tha  Bebryciana,  (aya, 
'lmtT*\fi^}9,  M,  V.  X,  Id,  %%, 

Ob  the  dry  beach  they  rai&'d  the  leafy  bed, 
The  fires  they  kindled,  and  the  ublea  fpread. 

Ver.i5j6.  Thia  flory  ia  told  with  great  fim- 

P^  ind  elegance  by  our  poet's  rival  and  coo* 

teaipmrj,  Theocritof ,  Id.  13.   Nor  haa  his  faith* 

Uitttitor,  Vakriua  Flaccos,  negleded  to  embcl. 

^hiiNem  with  the  fame  dory.    The  learned 

^01  Theocritna  publifhed  in  a  vola.  at  Oxford, 

P^^OQt  to  each  poet  his  (hare  of  merit  in  the 

wUeniprorda:  ••  Egregidquidim  Valerius  Flaccui 

Hmdii  feheroentem  &  repentinam  perturbatio- 

■^  drpingit :  qui,  ▼cfperi  reverfus,  Hylam  ad 

^'^'Nvn  menfaa,  in  littore  conftrudaa,  non  depre- 

^^-    Nihil  ntli  diAionem  Virgilianum  caflam, 

^oa,  fimpKcem,  pro  torgidul^  illii  &duriufcu* 

li.  dcfidero.    Conferatnr  &  Hercules  Apollonii 

^dii :  qoem  credibile  eft  omnea  intendifTe  ner- 

^Dtio  (imili  materii  poetam  cozvom  fypera* 

^  iMchrum  profed6  illud  Herculis,  a  manu 

^^ic'em  abjicientta.  At  fortaflis,  ad  fommom,  fim- 

HWora  Theocriti  St  lucnlentiora  fatebere,  &  mi- 

BMfire^Qentau  circumftantiia  jc  elaborata.*' 

N^t  ttd  K.  Iv.  Id.  13. 
Vff.  156S.  Herculea  arriving  at  the  country  of 
^  Dryopians,  a  people  of  Epirus,  applied  ro  their 
pcioce  Tbeodamaa  for  refre(hraen(.  Upon  his  re- 
fafal,  he  unyoked  one  of  the  oxen  with  which  he 
^  plaoghiog,  and  (acrificed  it.  Theodamas  at- 
^^">ptiog  to  redrela  thia  grifvaoce  by  force  of 
*"&>.  wu  killed,  and  hia  fon  Hylaa  was  carried  off 
^  the  conqueror.  Some  attribute  thia  exploit  to 
th«  rapacity  of  Herculea,  stherato  hia  de(ire  of 
^aiof  an  inhoipiuble  people.  Callinuchus, 
ipcakicg  of  the  rapacity  of  Herculea,  fays, 
^  >«f  ^  ^m*^  in^  M  M  yiM«  ^iWi)f 
^^vt  Hufwyint'  M  ti  wi^  fiUvt  i«iiytf 

In  Diaa.  X59. 
^cr>  1576.  Thua  CaUimachua,  in  hia  hymn  to 
^^  cdebratea  her  «•  ^circled  with  a  choir  of 
Dpnpha: 


mi  fifM^m$  ft  ;^ipf  4m  wmXi^^rmt 
*Ayx*^*  wtf^^M^r*.  In  Diam*  lyo* 

Ver.  1598.  Virgil  haa  clofely  imitated  thUfimik 
in  the  (bllowing  iinea,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  inu 
petuofjty  of  Tumna,  be  thua  coroparea  him ; 

Ac  leluti  pleoo  lupua  infidiatua  ovili, 
Cum  fremit  ad  caulasyVentosperpeffusetimbrei, 
Node  fuper  media  :  tuti  fub  tnatribua  agni 
Balatum  exerceot :  ille  afper  et  improbua  iri, 
Sarvit  in  abfentes  :  coUeda  fatigat  edendi 
£z  fongo  rabiea,  et  dccae  {anguine  faucea. 

JBh,  B.  ix.  ^g^ 

Ver.  i6a6.  Apollonioa,  within  the  compafa  of  a 
very  few  Iinea,  makes  ufe  of  two  different  wordato 
exprefa  the  fame  animal,  ftvi^  «7rf9s.  The  for- 
mer, he  tella  ua,  ia  the  more  general  appellation  : 
M  [cTiri^]  /•M'va  (imt  sXt/tri  M^if.        B,  iiL  %j6* 

The  correfpondenc  namea  in  Latin  are  a/Utu  and 
tahamu  :  afilus  w^ff  tahamw  vocatur^  (aya  Serf ioa. 


-cui  nomen  afilo 


Romanum  eft,  sftron  Orseci  vertere  vocantet. 
Arcebia  grat ido  pecori.  Firg,  Georg,  iiu 

Homer  alfo  fpeaks  of  this  fly  aa  being  very  per- 
nidoua  to  cattle : 

0/  V  {f  tC»V  nmrk  fUymfn,  fiite  it  ttyiXmTuf 

Tig  /ilrr  JuiXOf  tttfOf  \^4^nfut  i)«inmv.  Od,  suL  299, 

Confus*d,  diftraSed  through  the  rooms  they  flings 
Like  oxen  madden*d  by  the  brceze*8  fting. 

This  (tfflile  is  common  to  the  poets :  Virgil* 
Coluthoa,  aod  Tryphiodoras  have  made  ufe  of  it. 

Ver.  1676.  It  waa  ufual  with  the  ancienu  to 
place  one  vaft  (lone  upon  another  for  a  religrtoua 
memorial.  The  ftonea  thus  placed  they  poifcd  to 
equally,  that  they  were  effeSed  with  the  leaft  ex- 
ternal force !  a  breath  or  wind  would  fometimes 
make  them  vibrate.  Tbefc  were  called  rocking 
ftonea.  Of  fuch  an  one  Apollonios  is  here  fpeak* 
ing,  aa  being  moved  by  the  wind,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  rpe^atoca.     Jfryant, 

Ver.  1 746.  The  coaft  of  Bebrycia :  the  ancient 
name  of  Bithyoia,  a  country  of  Alia  Minor,  near 
Troas,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxioe  fea. 

Orpheus  has  given  us,  at  the  beginning  of  hit 
poem,  a  catalogue  of  the  heroes  that  accompanied 
Jafon  to  Colchis,  Apolloniua  ban  followed  hia 
example.  Aod  he  has  (hown  himfelf  a  judicious 
imitator  of  Homer,  by  diverfirying  and  enlivening 
his  narration  with  an  account  of  the  family,  cha- 
rai^er,  and  birth,  place  of  hia  Argonauta.  He  con- 
ftantly  inferta  fome  little  hiftory  or  anecdote, 
which  may  ferve  to  imprefa  their  namea  on  our 
memory,  and  to  intereft  ua  in  their  future  for- 
tnnea.  He  haa  contrived  to  throw  the  vtmoft 
variety  into  the  voyage,  by  defcribing  particular- 
ly the  (icaatioo  of  the  coafta,  aod  the  cuftoma  and 
maooera  of  the  inha|>itaota.  The  launching  of 
Argo,  the  epifode  of  Hypfipyla,  the  night-adveO'. 
ture  of  the  Dolians,  the  ftory  of  Hyba,  the  lacri- 
ficea  and  fimilea,  are  feverally  poileffed  of  fuch  dif- 
tiiigui(hed  merit,  aa  cannot  fail  to  give  the  leador 
a  favouiabk  idea  of  our  poct*i  tafte  and  geniiia. 
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BOOK    II. 


TBB  ARGUMENT. 

This  book  containi  the  combat  between  Amycui  and  Pollux ;  the  former  of  whom  is  fiain.  A  battk 
enfues  between  the  Argonauts  and  Bebryciana,  in  which  the  Argonauts  come  off  conquerors.  Thef 
fail  to  Salmydefius,  a  city  of  Thrace,  where  they  confult  Phineus,  a  foothfiLyer^  on  the  focceb  of 
their  eipedition.  He  promifes,  if  they  w6u]d  deliver  him  from  the  Harpies,  to  dire  A  them  fsfely 
to  Colchos.  His  requeft  is  granted,  and  he  gives  them  inflrudions.  The  ftory  of  Parxbius,  Cyrene 
and  Arillsns.  They  fail  through  the  Symplegades,  and  thence  to  the  ifland  Thynia,  where  they 
Und.  Apollo,  who  here  appears  to  them,  ia  rendered  propitious  by  facrifice.  The  coiufe  of  the 
river  Acheron  is  defcribed.  They  land  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mariandyni,  and  are  hofpiubly  ents- 
tained  by  Lycos,  the  king  of  that  country.  Here  IdoDon  is  killed  by  a  wild  boar,  and  here  Tiphyt 
dies.  AncsBus  it  appointed  pilot  in  his  fiead.  They  fail  by  the  monument  of  Sthenelos,  whofe 
ghoft  is  relcafed  by  Proferpine,  and  gratified  with  the  fight  of  the  Argonants.  At  the  ifland  c( 
Mars  they  meet  the  fons  of  Phrizus,  who  had  juft  before  been  (hipwrecked.  They  are  kiodiy  re- 
ceived by  the  Argonauts,  who  take  them  on  board.  Sailing  by  Mount  Caucafus  they  come  is 
fight  of  the  eagle  that  preys  on  the  entrails  of  Prometheus.    The  end  of  their  voyage. 


Tevts  o'er  the  beach  Bcbrycia*fi  king  had  fpreadf 
And  flails  eredled  where  fat  oxen  fed. 
To  genial  Neptune  a  Bithynian  dame 
Bore  the  fierce  tyrant,  Amycus  his  name, 
Proudefl  of  men ;  who  this  hard  law  decreed. 
That  from  his  realm  no  flranger  fhould  recede, 
Till  firfl  with  htm  compellM  in  fight  to  wield 
The  dreadful  gauntlet  in  the  lifted  field. 
Unnomber'd  guefls  his  matchlefs  prowefs  flew : 
Stem  he  accofls  fwift  Argo*s  valiant  crew,        lo 
Curious  the  reafen  of  their  courfe  co  fcan, 
Who,  whence  they  were;  and  fcotnful  thus  began : 
*'  Learn  what  *tit  meet  ye  knew,  ye  vag^rant  hoft ; 
**  None  that  e'er  touches  on  Bebrycia*8  coafl, 
**  U  thence  by  law  permitted  to  depart, 
**  Till  match'd  with  me  he  prove  the  boxer's  art. 
**  Choofe  then  a  chief  who  can  the  gauntlet  wield, 
**  And  lettim  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  : 
**  Should  ye  contemptuous  fcorn  my  fix'd  decree, 
**  Know,  your  proud  hearts  fhall  yield  to  fate  and 

« me."  ao 

Thus  fpoke  the  chief  with  infolent  difdain. 
And  rous'd  refentnient  in  the  martial  train ; 
But  Pollux  tnofk  his  vaunting  words  provoke, 
^^^0  thus  a  champion  for  his  fellows,  fpoke  : 
**  Threat  not,  whoe'er  thou  art,  the  bloody  fray ; 
'<  Lo,  we  obfequious  thy  decrees  obey  ! 
**  Uoforc'd,  this  inflant,  to  the  lifts  1  go, 
••  Thy  rival  I,  thy  voluntary  foe." 
Stung  to  the  heart  with  this  fevere  reply. 
On  him  he  tum'd  his  fury-flaming  eye :  30 

As  the  grim  lion,  pierc'd  by  fonie  keen  wound. 
Whom  nunrers  on  the  mountain-top  furround  ; 
Though  clofe  hemm'd  in,  his  glaring  eye-balk 

glance 
On  him  alone  who  threw  the  pointed  lance. 
The  Greek  flript  off  his  mantle  richly  wrought, 
^jft  from  the  Lemoian  territory  brought. 


Which  fome  fair  nymph,  who  had  her  flame  avow'4 
I'he  pledge  of  hofpitable  love  beflow'd  : 
His  double  cloak,  with  clafps  of  fable  hue, 
Bebrycia's  ruler  on  the  greenfward  threw,      4^ 
And  his  rough  fheep*hook  of  wild  olive  fliadei 
Which  lately  flourifh'd  in  the  woodland  fpade. 
Then  fougfht  the  heroes  for  a  place  at  hand 
Commodious  for  the  fight,  and  on  the  fUand 
They  plac'd  their  friends,  who  faw,  with  wonder- 
ing eyes. 
The  chiefs  how  different,  both  in  make  and  foe  • 
For  like  Typhoeu»'  race  the  tyrant  flood 
£normous,  or  that  mifcreated  brood 
Of  mighty  monilers,  which  parturient  earth,    . 
Inccns'd  at  Jove,  brought  forth,  a  hideoasbirdL50 
But  Pollux  fhone  like  that  mild  ftar  on  hjgh, 
Whofe  rifing  ray  illumes  fair  evening's  flcy. 
Down  fpread  his  check,  ripe  manhood'a  early  fign, 
And  in  his  eye-balls  beam'd  the  glance  divine* 
But  like  a  lion,  glorying  in  his  might. 
Stood  Jove's  puifTant  fon,<prepar*d  for  fighc 
His  arms  he  pois'd,  advancing  in  the  ring. 
To  try  if  flill  they  kept  their  prifline  fpring  i 
If  pliant  flill,  and  vigorous  as  before,^ 
Nor  rigid  grown  with  labouring  at  the  oar.      6c 
Trial  like  this  the  haughty  king  difdaio'd ; 
Aloof  and  filent  Amycus  remain *d. 
Full  on  his  foe  his  vengeful  eyes  he  turn'd. 
For  blood  he  thirfted,  and  for  conqaefl  burn'd* 
With  that  his  fquii'e  Lycoreus,fu)l  iiv  view. 
Two  pair  of  gauntlets  in  the  circle  threw. 
Of  barbarous  fafhion,  hardeo'd,  rough  and  dry'd 
Then  thus  the  king  with  lofoIeDce  and  pride : 
**  Lo,  two  flout  pair ;  the  choice  I  leave  to  thee ; 
**  (No  lot  appoints  them)  choofe,  and  blame  od 
"  me.  7« 

"  Bind  them  fecure,  and  after  trial  tcll^ 
'*  How  greatly  I  in  either  aft  excel. 
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THfi  ARGO 

••  Whttber  to  form  the  ccftai  finn  and  good, 
*  Or  fiaifl  the  checks  of  mighty  men  with  blood.*' 
He  fpoke  :  brare  PoUuz  nothing  deign'd  to  fay, 
Bm  (nSiiog  chofe  the  pair  which  neareft  lay. 
To  cheer  their  champion.  Caftor,  honoured  name ! 
And  Tab&s  the  fon  of  Bias,  came ; 
Firm  roood  hit  arms  the  gloves  of  death  they 

bind, 
Aad  tmmaic  the  Tigimr  of  hit  mind.  80 

Anttsnd  bold  Omytus  his  firiend. 
To  Anycnt  their  kind  aififtaoce  lend : 
Fbob.'  for  cbey  knew  not,  this  one  ccnflid  o*er, 
Thoie  gamtlets  never  (hould  be  buckled  more. 
Accwtrcd  thus  each  ardent  hero  ftands, 
And  raUet  high  in  air  his  iron  hands ; 
Wkh  daihin^  gauntlets  fiercely  now  they  dole, 
AadmtBal  mediute  death^ealing  blows. 
Firfi  Amycus  a  farioas  onfet  gave 
like  tike  rude  in  fa  It  of  the  battering  wave,       90 
That  beap'd  on  high  by  driving  wind  and  tide, 
Bttifts  thundering  on  fome  gallant  vcflcl's  fide ; 
The  wary  pilot  by  inperior  (kill, 
Forties  the  dorm,  and  (buns  the  menacM  ill. 
Tbas  threatening  Amycus  on  Pollux  pref&'d. 
Nor  fbfierM  his  antagonift  to  reft : 
BflrJ«Tc*s  brave  fon  obferveseach  coming  blow. 
Quick  leap-  afid^,  and  difappoints  the  foe ; 
Aiad  where  a  ^eak  unguarded  part  he  fpies, 
Tkereaii  the  thunder  of  his  afms  he  piles.       1 10 
As Wy  fliipwrights  ftoutly  labouring  ftrive 
Tbici^^  fturdy  planks  the  piercing  fpikes  to  drive, 
FroBbead  to  ftcrn  repeated  blows  go  round, 
Aadccalclers  haxnmers  fend  a  various  found  ; 
That  from   their    batter*d  cheeks  loud   echoes 
fprung,  [rung : 

Their  da(h*d  teeth  crackled,  and  their  jaw-bones 
Nor  ceas*d  they  from  the  ftrokes  that  thrcaten*d 

death. 
Tin  tir'd  with  toil  they  faintly  gafp'd  for  breath  : 
A  while  they  then  remit  the  bloody  fray. 
And  panting  wipe  the  copious  fweat  away.     loo 
But  adverfe  foon  they  meet,  with  rage  they  glow. 
Like  bolls  fierce  fighting  for  fome  fav*riie  cow. 
The-n  Amycns,  coUeSing  all  his  might, 
RoTe  to  the  ftroke,  refolv*d  his  foe  to  fmite, 
And  by  one  blow  the  dubious  war  condode : 
The  wary  prince,  his  ruin  to  elude. 
Best  back  his  head ;  defeated  of  its  aim. 
The  blow  impetucns  on  his  flu>ulder  came. 
Then  Pollux  with  firm  fteps  approaching  oear, 
Vindidive  ftruck  his  advcrfary's  ear  ;  lae 

Th'  interior  bones  his  ponderous  gauntlet  broke, 
FUt  fell  the  chief  beneath  his  dreadful  firdke ; 
The  Grecians  (houted,  with  wild  rapture  fir'd. 
And,  deeply  groaning,  Amycus  ezpir*d. 

The  griev  d    Dcbryctans  faw   their   monarch 
flain, 
And  big  with  vengeance  rufiiM  into  the  plain ; 
VTith  feafon*d  clubs  and  javelins  arm*d  they  ran, 
Aod  ajmM  their  fury  at  the  conquering  man. 
Their  keen.edg*d  fwords  the  friends  of  Pollux 

drew, 
Aod  to  the  fnccour  of  their  comrade  flew.       130 
Vitd  Caftor  flaughtcr'd  with  vi^orious  hand, 
A  hero  of  the  bold  Bebrycian  band. 


NAUTICS.  ^6^ 

The  griding  fword  at  once  his  head  divides. 

And  on  his  (boulders  hang  the  parted  fides* 

Mimans,  Itymoneus  of  giant  fize, 

Each  by  the  arm  of  conquering  Pollux  diet. 

On  this  his  foot  imprefs*d  a  deadly  wotmd 

Full  on  his  fide,  and  ftretch*d  him  on  the  ground  i 

His  right  hand  dalhM  with  unrefifted  fway, 

Mimans'  left  eye,  and  tore  the  ball  away.        146 

Orcides,  Amycus's  proud  compeer. 

Then  launch'd  at  Talaiis  his  bcaxen  fpear ; 

Juft  near  his  flank  the  point  he  lightly  felt. 

That  ras*d  the  ficin  beneath  his  broider'd  belt. 

Aratus,  with  his  club  of  harden *d  oak, 

Aim*d  at  brave  Iphitos  a  deadly  ftroke  : 

Vain  thought !  too  foon,  alas !  it  is  decreed. 

The  hero  by  his  brother's  fword  muft  bleed. 

Then  ru(h*d  to  fuccour  the  Theflaiian  band, 

Ancarus,  with  his  pole-ax  in  his  hand ;  150 

0*er  his  broad  back  a  bear's  dark  f polls  he  threw. 

And  boldly  mingled  with  the  hoftale  crew. 

The  fons  of  JEacus,  renown *d  for  might. 

And  Jafon  join'd  them  in  the  fields  of  fight. 

As  wben>  what  time  both  dogs  and  fliepherdf 

keep 
Clofe  in  warm  cots,  negle^ed  of  their  flieep. 
Wolves,  pinch'd  with  hunger  and  bleak  winter's 

cold. 
Leap  o*er  the  fence,  and  terrify  the  fold. 
With  ravening  eyes:  he  crowded  fliccp  lurvey,  159 
And  doubt  where  firft  to  rend  the  trembling  prey  i 
Thus  the  bold  Greeks,  as  near  their  foes  they 

drew. 
Intimidate  the  congregated  crew. 

As  fwains  with  fmoke,  of  honey  ftndious,  ilrive 
From  fome  rocks  cleft  the  fwamiing  bees  to  drive, 
Alarm*d  and  trembling,  with  a  murmuring  found ; 
They  crowd  to  all  their  waxen  rooms  around; 
But  if  the  fumes  prevail,  their  wings  they  ply. 
And  rove  uncertain  through  the  various  flcy : 
Difperfing  thus,  the  wild  Bebrycians  fled,        i6g 
And  loud  proclaim  *d  that  Amycus  was  dead. 
Ah,  haplefs  race  of  men  !  they  little  knew, 
That  foon  far  greater  evils  muft  enfue  : 
Soon  muft  they  fee,  their  monarch  now  no  more, 
Their  lands  a  drear  depopulated  fliore ; 
Their  vineyards  fpoil'd,  and  wafted  aH  their  coaft 
By  Lycus,and  the  Mariandine  hoft : 
For  *twas  their  fate,  with  fpear  and  fteely  brand, 
Hard  lot  \  to  battle  for  an  iron  land. 
The  Greeks  then  feizM  their  herds,  an  eafy  prey. 
And  from  the  flieep- folds  drove  the  flocks  away; 
The  live  provifion  to  the  fliip  they  fent :  181 

Then  thus  fome  fatlor  gave  his  boafting  vent ; 
*  What  had  thefe  mifcreanu  done,  with  fears 

•  difinayM, 

*  Had  heaven  induIgM  as  vrith  Alddes'  aid  ? 

<  No  fierce  contention  then,  I  judge  had  been, 
'  No  bloody  boxing  on  the  lifted  green  : 

*  The  chief's  flout  clob  had  tam'd  the  tyrant'f 

«  pride, 

*  And  fet  his  execrable  laws  afide. 

*  But  row  impeird  by  fwelling  waves  and  wind, 

*  We  leaveat  land  the  matchlefs  chief  behind;  190 
«  Whofe  lofs  dlftrefs  to  every  Greek  will  prove* 

He  faid  i— but  all  things  own  the  trill  of  Jove* 
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FAWKES^S  APOLjLONlUS    RHODIUS. 


AH  Djgrht  the  heroes  on  the  coaft  remaio. 
To  heal  the  bruifes  of  the  wounded  train. 
Firft  to  the  god»  they  give  the  honour  due. 
And  hezt,  a  banquet  to  the  princely  crew. 
Kor  can  night's  mades  the  chiefs  to  ileep  incline, 
Or  o'er  the  facrifice,  or  o*er  the  wine ; 
Mirthful  they  lit,  their  brows  with  laurel  crown'd : 
To  a  green  laurel  was  the  cable  bound*  200 

IVhiie  Orpheus  ftrikes  the  lyre,  the  hymn  they 

raifc. 
And  JoTe's  fam'd  offspring,  mighty  Pollux,  praife : 
Soft  breathes  the  breeze,  the  billows  ceafe  to  roar, 
And  fieftive  joy  exhilarates  the  fhore. 
But  when  tne  fun  illumM  the  bills  and  plains. 
Dank  with  the  dew,  and  rousM  the  ihephcrd- 

fwains, 
They  fent  abundant  flocks  and  herds  aboard, 
Aod  from  the  lauiel-fiem  unloosM  the  cord ; 
And  while  the  favourable  winds  prevaiPd, 
Tlirough  the  rough  rolling  Bofphorus  they  fail*d. 
"When,  lo !  a  wave  by  gathering  furgcs  driven,  %n 
Swoln  big  for  burfting,  is  up-heav*d  to  heaven, 
S>till  rifes  higher,  and  (lill  wider  fpreads. 
And  hangs  a  watery  mounuin  o*er  their  heads; 
like  a  bUck  cloud  it  frowns,  prepar*d  to  fall, 
And  threatens  quick  deftruSion  to  them  all. 
Yet  the  train'd  pilot,  by  fuperior  (kill, 
Well  knows  to  *fcape,  this  laft  impending  ill ; 
Safe  through  the  dorm  the  veffel  Tiphys  fteer'd. 
And  fav*d  the  heroes  from  the  fate  they  fearM.  220 
Fronting  Bithynia's  coall,    next  morn,  they 

reach 
Kew  land,  and  fix  their  halfers  on  the  beach. 
There  on  the  margin  of  the  beating  flood. 
The  mournful  manfions  of  fad  Phineas  flood. 
Agenor*8  fon,  whom  heaven  ordaio'd  to  bear 
The  grievous  burden  of  unequaU*d  care. 
For,  taught  by  wife  Apollo  to  defcry 
tJnborn  events  of  dark  futurity, 
Vain  of  his  fcience,  the  prefumptous  feer  ' 
Deign*d  not  Jove's  awful  fecrets  to  revere ;     2 30 
But  wantonly  divulg'd  to  frail  mankind 
The  facred  purpofe  of  th'  onrnifcient  mind  < 
Hence  Jove  indignant  gave  him  length  of  days. 
But  dimm'd  in  endlefs  night  his  vifual  rays, 
Vor  would  the  vengeful  god  indulge  his  cafle 
With  the  fweet  bleflings  of  a  pure  repaft, 
Though  (for  they  Icarn'd  his  fate)  the  country 

round 
Their  prophet's  board  with  every  dainty  crown*d. 
For,  lo  !  defcending  fudden  from  the  iky. 
Round  the  pil'd  banquet  flirieking  harpies  fly,  240 
"Whofe  beaks  rapacious,  and  whole  talons  rear, 
<^iick  from  his  famiflf  d  lips  th*  untafled  fare. 
Yet  would  fome  flender  pittance  cfc  remain, 
Life  to  fupport,  and  to  perpetuate  pain. 
Such  odours  flill  the  naufeous  fcraps  exhafd. 
That  with  the  flench  the  loathing  ftomach  f^ilM. 
Aloof  the  gueft  amat'd  and  hungry  flood, 
While  their  tick  hearth  abhorr'd  the  putrid  food. 
But  now  the  princely  crew  approaching  near, 
The  welcome  found  invades  the  prophet'sear ;  250 
Taught  by  almighty  Jove,  that  now  was  come 
The  long-wifli*d  pcrioi    of  heaven's  vengeful 

doom; 


When,  by  thefe  heroes*  deftinM  aid  reflorM, 
Peace  flionld  hereafter  bieis  his  feaflful  board. 
Then  heaves  he  from  his  couch  his  haggard  facadi 
.   (Like  forae  pale,  lifelefs,  i^iflonary  ihade) 
PropM  on  his  flaff  his  way  explores,  and  crawls 
With  lingering  ftep  along  the  lonely  walls, 
Difeas'd,  enfeebled,  and  by  age  unbracM, 
Through  every  limb  he  trembled  as  he  pafsM ;  ' 
Shrunk  was  his  form,  with  want  adafl  and  thin. 
The  pointed  bones  feem  burfliog  through  his 
flcin ;  ib% 

But  faint  and  breathlefs  as  he  reachM  the  gstc, 
Down  on  the  threfliold,  tir*d  with  toil  he  fau. 
In  diziy  fumes  involved,  his  brain  runs  round. 
And  fwims  beneath  his  feet  the  folid  ground ; 
No  more  their  fun^ons  the  frail  fenfes  keep, 
But  fpeechlefs  finks  he  in  a  deathlike  fleep. 

This  faw  the  chiefs  araaz*d,and  gather*drooakl; 
When  from  his  labouring  lunga  a  hollow  found 
(His  breath  and  utterance  fcarce  recover'd)  broke, 
And  thus  th'  enlighten *d  feer  prophetic  fpjke ; 

*  Princes  of  Greece,  attend,  if  ye  be  they 
'  Whom  o'er  the  main  Theffalia's  pines  coofcy, 
'  And  Jafon  leads  to  Colchoa*  magic  land ; 
'  Such  is  your  cruel  tyrant's  ftero  command, 

*  Yes,  ye  are  they,  for  yet  my  mental  eye 

'  Undimm'd,  pafl,  prefent, future,  can  defcry: 

*  Thanks  to  thy  fon,  Latona,  whotreftows 
•_Thi8  grace,  this  only  folace  of  mf  woes,      ifo 

<  By  Jove,  to  whom  the  fuppUant'a  caufe  bcloBS»i 

*  Who  hates  the  cruel,  and  avenges  wrongs, 

<  By  Phcebus  and  by  Juno,  from  on  high 

*  Who  marks  your  progrefs  with  compatlioo's  eye, 

*  Aid  me,  and,  oh !  a  fufferer's  pasg»  afluage, 
'  And  bid  corrofive  famine  ceafe  to  rage ; 

*  Leave  me  not  thus,  utipttied  and  uoblels'd, 

*  But  ere  you  fail,  ah !  pity  the  diflrtf^'d. 

*  For  not  thefe  orbs  alone  depriv'd  of  fight, 

'  y indidive  heaven  hath  veil'd  io  doleful  n^t ; 

*  But  to  extreme  old  age  his  cruel  Iaw  291 

*  Dooms  me  th*  unwafiing  thread  of  IKe  to  draw. 

*  Still  weightier  woes  from  forrows  lengthen'd 

*  chain 

'  Depend,  and  pain  is  ever  link'd  to  pain. 

*  From  fecret  haunts,  aSrial,  uneaplor'd, 

*  Flighu  of  devouring  harpies  vex  n»y  bohrd  i 
'  Swift,  inflantaneous,  fudden  they  defcend, 

'  And  from  my  mouth  the  taftefui  morfei  rend*. 

*  Meanwhile,  my  troubled  fotfl,  with  woe  op- 

*  prcfs'd, 

<  No  means  of  aid,  no  comfort  Can  fug^gefl.      301^ 
'  For  when  thafeafl  1  purpofe  to  prepare, 

*  They  fee  that  purpofe,  and  ptevent  my  care  : 

*  But  cloy'd,  and  glutted  with  the  lufcicus  fpoU, 

*  With  noifome  ordure  parting  they  defile 

*  Whatever  remains,  if  aught  perchaace  remain, 

*  That  none  approaching  may  the  iTcoch  faftafti, 

*  Though  his  ftroog  heah  were  wrypp'd  in  pitt- 

*  ed  mail, 

<  The  filthy  fragments  fuch  dire  fieatns  cxhak^ 

*  Yet  me  fell  hunger's  all  fubduiog  paio 

*  Coflspels reludbant,  lothing  to  remain;  31O 
'  Compells  the  deadly  odours  to  endure, 

'  And  gorge  my  craving  maVr  With  £oodiml^ 
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THE  Alto 

*  From  thcfe  ititaden  (ta  hath  fate  decreed) 

*  Bf  Boreas*  offspring  fliaU  my  board  be  freed. 

*  Nor  OQ  a  ftranger  to  your  houfe  and  blood, 
■  O  fons  of  Boreas !  is  your  aid  beftow'd. 

*  Pbinens  behold,  Ageoor's  haplels  fon, 

*  Once  for  iirt>|ihetic  &iU  and  riches  known  ; 

*  Whoi  while  I  fway'd  the  lliracian  fceptfe,  ted 

*  Your  pof  tioD*d  filler  to  my  fpoufal  bed.*       ^%o 
Here  Phineos  ceasM,  and  touch*d  each  pitying 

chief: 
But  Boreas*  font  were  piercM  with  doable  grief ; 
CoBpafEon  land  was  kiodUd  in  their  breaft  : 
Their  tears  abating,  friendly  2>tes  prefs^ 
His  trembling  hand,  and  thus  the  feer  addrefs' 
**  O  mod  difaftrous  of  all  bumao  kind, 

*  Whence  fpring  thefe  evils  that  o'erwhelm  thy 
**  mind  ? 

**  Haft  thou,  intruded  with  the  book  of  fate, 

"*  ^  folly  merited  celeftial  hate  f 

"  Hence  falls  this  indignation  on  thy  head  }    330 

*  Fain  would  the  fons  of  Boreas  grant  thee  aid ; 
*■  Fain  woold  they  execute  what  heaven  ordiins, 

*  But  awfiii  dread  their  willing  hands  reftrains. 
**  To  frWhted  mortak  well  thy  fuiferings  nrove 

*  Haw  Berce  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  above. 
*■  Swear,  or  we  dare  not,  as  we  wiih,  eflay 

*  To  drive  thefe  hateful  harpies  far  away  : 
**  Swear  that  the  fucceurs,  which  our  arms  intend 
**  Shall  no  fuperior  deity  offend." 

He  Ipoke;  and  ftraight  to  heaven  difclofing 
ifide  3i|<> 

His  fighdefs  eye-balls,  thus  the  feer  replyM ; 

*  My  lbo,th'  tnjufUcc  of  thy  tongue  reftrain, 

*  Nor  let  fnch  thoughts  thy  pious  foul  profane. 
'  By  Phoebus,  heavenly  aogur,  who  infpirei 

*  My  confcious  bofom  with  prophetic  ores; 

*  By  every  woe  fate  deftines  me  to  bear, 

*  Ami  by  thcfe  eyes,  inToIv*d  in  night,  *  fwear ; 

*  By  the  fell  denums  of  the  realms  below, 

*  (Whom  ever  unprcpitious  may  1  know, 

*  From  their  refiestment  not  in  death  fecure,  350 
'  If  faUcly  their  dread  godheads  I  adjure) ; 
'  That,  fbould  a  captive  by  your  arms  be  freed, 
'  lib  god  vindi^Ute  will  avenge  the  deed.* 

Thai  aeqviefciug  in  the  folemn  pray'r, 
To  aid  the  prophet  Boreas'  fons  prepare. 
The  youthful  train  a  banquet  fpread ;  the  laft 
Which  thofe  fell  harpies  were  decreed  to  tafte. 
Mgh  Hand  the  brothers,  ardent  to  oppol'e 
With  glittering  falchions  their  invading  foes. 
Bat  icarce  the  firft  fweet  raorfel  Phineus  took, 
Whca  from  the  donds  with   fwift  pervention 

r  broke,  361 

I      (Swift  as  the  lightning's  glance,  or  ftermy  hlaft, 
Whofe  rapid  fury  lays  the  forefi  wade) 
ikrill-chmouring  for  their  prey,  the  birds  obfcene ; 
The  watchful  heroes  flfadluig  rulb*d  between; 
fent  they  with  fpeedieft  rage  the  cates  dcvour'd, 
And  rqfind  intolerable  odours  ^our*d ; 
Then  o'er  th'  JSgean  far  away  they  flew  ;      369 
The  funs  of  Boreas  arm*d  with  fwords  purfue ; 
^kk  they  purfue;  for  Jove,  that  iignai  day, 

^       Tbcir  flrcngth  proportioned  to  the  licfpcratc  fray ; 

,       theftrcngih  he  gave,  had  Jove,  that  day.deay'dy 
4  vaifi  their  pinions  liitd  the  bf  others  piicd. 


OMAUTfCS.  tjt 

For  when  to  Phineus  fnnoiis  they  repair. 

Or  quitting  Phineus  feek  the  fietdsof  air, 

The  light>wing*d  moofters,  fleeter  than  thewindi^ 

Leave  the  careering  zephyrs  far  behind. 

As  when  fwift  hounds,  ezperiencM  in  the  chafe. 

Through  fome  wide  foreft,  e'er  the  fcented  graf» 

The  bounding  hind,  or  homed^goac  purfiie,    3S^ 

Near,  and  more  near  their  panting  prey  they  view^ 

And  «sger  ftretching,  the  fflvort  fpace  w  gain, 

They  fnap,  and  grind  their  gnafhing  fangs  m  vaia  t 

Thus  ever  near,  the  rapid  chiefs  purfuM, 
The  harpies  thus  their  graining  bauds  elude. 
But  now  far  off  in  the  Sicilian  main. 
By  the  wiog'd  brothers,  fons  of  Boreas,  flain. 
The  harpy-race,  though  every  god  withftood. 
Had  ftain'd  the  Plotian  ifles  with  facred  blood; 
llieir  fofc  diftrefs  had  iris  not  fiirvey*d,  3^4 

And  darting  from  the  ikies  the  heroes  ftald  : 

*  O  ions  of  Boreas,  the  dread  laws  above 

*  Permit  you  not  to  wound  the  dogs  of  Jove : 

*  And,  lo !  my  oath  I  pledge,  chat  never  more 

<  ShaU   thefe  fell  dogs  approach  the  Thraciao 

•  fhore.' 

This  faid,  adjoring  the  tremendous  floodt^ 
Moil  feared,  moft  honourM  by  immortstl  g^s; 
By  the  Bow- dripping  utn  of  Styx  fhe  fwore; 
The  prophet's  peaceful  maniions  on  the  fliore 
For  ever  from  thofe  fpoilers  ihonld  be  free; 
Such  was  the  fatal  fifiers^  flx*d  decree.  4^ 

The  goddefs  fwore,  the  Mrothen  ilraight  obey, 
And  back  to  Argo  wing  their  airy  way : 
l*he  Strophades  from  thence  derive  their  aami^ 
The  Plociam  iflands  ityl'd  by  ancient  fame. 
Difparting  then,  to  different  regions  flew 
The  maid  celeilial  and  the  monfter*ciew.  * 

Thofe  to  the  grots  retired,  the  darit  retreat 
Of  Dide*s  caverns  in  Minoiao  Crete ; 
While  the  gay  goddefs  of  the  watery  bow       41^ 
Soar*d  on  fleet  pinions  to  Olympus'  brow. 

Meauwhile  the  princes,  with  unwearied' painty 
Waih  from,  their  feet  the  harpies'  filthy  ftains : 
Nest  from  the  fpoils,  which  on  Bebryda's  ihore 
From  vanquifh'd  Amycus  brave  Pollux  bore. 
The  fleecy  vidlims  they  feleA  with  care; 
And  footh  the  gods  with  facrifice  and  pny'n 
Then  ia  the  palace  each  heroic  gueft 
Panakes  the  pleafures  of  the  fumptuons  feafl  r 
With  them  fat  Phineus,  and  reft  efli'd  his  foul  4«9 
With  favoury  viands,  and  the  cheering  bowl : 
While  yet  he  feafts,  infatiate  flill  he  feems. 
And  ihares  a  blifs  beyond  the  blifs  of  dreams. 

Though  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  reprefs*d^.' 
And  generous  wine  hadopen'd  every  breail; 
Yet  (kill  the  chiefs  prolong  the  banquet  late, 
And  for  the  feather*d  fons  of  Boreas  want. 
PlacM  in  the  midft,  before  the  cheerful  fire. 
Thus  bf  their  voyage  fpoke  the  facred  fire : 

'  Hear  what  the  gods  permit  me  to  relate;  430  * 

<  For  'tis  profane  to  publifh  all  your  fate. 

*  Unnumbcr'd  woes  I  felt,  and  feel  them  ffiU, 

*  For  eril  divulging  Jove's  almighty  will : 

*  lo  roan  he  gives  fate's  dafk  events  to  fcan 

*  In  part,  but  always  leaves  dependent  man. 

•^  When  hence  your  dcftin'd  voyage  ye  purfue, 
*'  Two  rudw  wiil  rifa,  trcmcndcvi  to  the  view. 
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*  Joft  in  the  entrance  of  the  witery  wafte, 

*  Which  never  mortal  yet  in  fafety  pad  : 

*  Not  firmly  fix*d  ;  for  oft  with  hideous  (hoch  440 

*  Adverfe  they  meet,*  and  rock  encounters  rock : 

*  The  boiling  billows  dafli  their  airy  brow, 

*  Loud  thundering  round  the  ragged  ihore below. 

*  Safe  if  ye  hope  to  pafs,  my  counfel  hear, 

*  Be  rulM  by  prudence,  and  the  gods  revere ; 
'  Nor  on  your  unezperiencM  youth  depend, 

*  The  want  of  caution  brings  yo«  to  your  ead. 

*  Firft  from  your  (hip  a  nimble  dove  let  fly, 
'  And  on  the  fure  progneftic  bird  rely ; 

*  Safe  through  the  rocks  if  (he  purfue  her  way, 

*  No  longer  ye  the  deft in*d  courfe  delay;        451 

*  Steer  for  the  Qrait,  and  let  the  rowers  (weep 

*  With  ibrctchtng  cart  thaclofe- contra Aed  deep  : 

*  For  not  in  prayers  alone  your  fafety  ftaads ; 

*  But  nervous  vigour,  and  the  ftreogth  of  hands, 

*  Ply  then  your  oars,  and  drain  at  every  ftroke ; 
'  But  firft  with  prayer  the  deities  invoke. 

*  The  dove's  fad  fate  (hnuld  you  defponding  view, 

*  Cru(h*d  by  the  clofing  fragmeou  at  (he  flew, 

<  Steer  back,  left  you  againft  thofe  rocks  be  driven, 
'  Steer  back  i  *ti»  fafeft  to  fubmit  to  Heav*n.  461 
'  *  fwere  death  through  them  to  force  the  fmm- 

*  ing  keel,  [fteel. 

*  Though  heav*n-built  Argo  were  composed  of 

*  O  friends,  be  wam*d  by  nte,  nor  ra(hly  dare 

*  To  venture  farther  than  my  words  declare ; 

*  Me  though  ye  deem  the  righteous  gods  purfue 

'  With  direful  vengeance,  threefold  more  than 

*  due ;  [ftrait. 
'  Tempt  not  without  the  dove  this  dangerous 

*  For  man  muft  fuffcr  what's  ordain*d  by  fate. 

*  But  if  with  adive  oars  ye  fafely  gain,  470 

*  Through  thefe  uemendous  rocks,  the  diftant 

*  main ; 

*  Clofe  to  Bithynia  let  your  ve(rel  run, 

<  And  on  the  left  the  dangerous  (hallows  (hun ; 

*  Till  Rhcbas,  rapid-rolling  ft  ream,  ye  reach, 

*  The  gloomy   (horc,  and  Tbynia's   (helcertng 

'  beach.  [ftrand, 

*  Thence  o*er    the    billows   fronting   lh}nia*s 

*  Soon  will  ye  gain  the  Mariandine  land. 

*  Here  lies  the  path  to  Pluto's  dreary  caves, 

*  Here  Acherufta  frowns  above  the  waves, 

*  Whofc  (kirts  the  guKy  Acheron  divides,       4S0 

*  Atd    from  deep   whirlpools  difembognes  hit 

*  tides. 

'  Thence,  not  far  diftant,  with  the  weftem  gale, 

*  Near  Paphlagonia's  towering  heights  ye  fail, 

*  The  hardy  font  of  which  inclement  coaft 
'  Eoctcan  Pelops  for  their  founder  boaft. 

*  Full  to  the  north  a  promontory  fam*d 

*  Lifu  the  high  head  in  air,  Carambis  nam*d ; 

*  The  northern  winds  below  its  fumniit  (weep, 

*  80  loftily  it  rifcs  o*er  the  deep. 

*  This  point  once  doubled,  a  new  coaft  ezpaodt 

*  lu  ample  plaint,  and  on  the  limit  ftandt 

*  A  cape  far-jutting,  from  who£e  rocky  (horet 

*  The  rapid  Halys  in  old  ocean  roars. 

*  Near  him  clear  Iris  draws  his  hunibler  train, 

*  In  (ilver  torrents  fuaftiing  to  the  main. 

*  Beyond  proje^s  an  headland  tall  and  fteep, 

*  And  forms  a  peacefvl  harbour  in  the  deep. 


Here  o'er  eitcnfive  fieldt  Thetmodon  poon, 
Near  Themifcyria's  heights,  hii  waury  lores. 
Next  lie  the  fpacious  Dcean  plains,  and  oar  joo 
Three  cities  of  the  Amazoni  appeii : 
And  next  the  Chalybes,  inur'd  to  toil. 
Work  at  the  forge,  and  turn  the  ftubbomioL 
Near  thefe  the  wealthy  Tiberenians  till, 
Sacred  to  Jove,  the  Oenetxan  hilL 
The  MstlTynoeciaus,  next,  the  country  roond 
Pofleft,  with  mountains  and  with  forefticrown'i 
In  towers  they  live  of  folid  timber  frsm'd, 
Mnffynet  call'd,  and  thence  the  nation  mmM. 
When  thefe  are  paft,  an  ifland  bleak  and  btre 
Uet  full  in  view,  there  guide  your  (hip  vitk 

•  care,  5" 
And  thence  with  care  thofe  noxious  birds  Opel, 
Which  on  the  defcrt  (bore  unnumberM  dwell 
Here  form'd  of  folid  ftone,  and  feen  froobr, 
Sunds  the  rough  temple  of  the  God  of  war. 
Two  Amazonian  queens,  wnownM  for  srnu,  ^ 
Had  rais*d  the  fane,  when  ftnnn'd  with  var'i 

•  alarms. 

Steer  to  this  ifland  through  the  ftomiy  muB, 
And,  all  that  mariners  can  wiih,  ye  gain.  519 
But  why  fliould  I  each  circumftance  diCdofe, 
And  make  again  the  powers  of  heaven  my  fiw. 
Beyond  that  ifle,  but  on  the  fronting  fliore^ 
The  Philyreans  feed  their  fleecy  ftores: 
The  brave  Macroniant  till   the  nci|bb»i'*l 

•  coaft; 

Next  thefe  the  numerous  Bechirian  hoU* 
Near  them  Sapiriam  and  Byzeriant  dfrdl« 
And  next  the  Colchians,  who  in  aroM  acd. 
But  ye,  your  fteady  courfe  in  Argo  keep. 
Shun    the  falfe  (bores,  and  plough  kcut  tk 

'  deep. 
Till  that  rich  coaft  ye  reach,  where  Phsfi»k*b 
From  Amarancine  hills  o*er  Colchian  meads  Si} 
His  liquid  ftores,   and  through  fam'd  Circt* 

'  plain; 
Then  rolls  his  widening  current  to  the  nwo. 
To  thiifam*d  ftream  purfue  your  watery  wJf» 
Soon  will  your  eyes  beta's  towers  furvcf .     ^ 
And  Mars's  grove,  where,  wondrous  la  heboid 
Hangs  on  a  fpreading  oak  the  fleecy  gold. 
A  hideous  dragon  of  enormous  fixe 
Turns  all  around  his  circumfpe^ive  eyes : 
O'er   the  bright  fpoil  the  Uri^icCt  watch  bi 

•keeps;  ^     J4» 

*  He  never  flurobert,  and  he  never  fleeps.* 

He  fpoke,  and  terror  curdled  all  their  blooi; 
Deep  fix'd  in  fllence  long  the  warriors  flood. 
At  length  thus  Jafon,  though  po(refs'd  with  (car: 
"  Tell  us,  O  tell  us,  venerable  ferr, 
**  Th'  event  of  all  our  toils ;  the  fign  expUia 
**  How  fiifcly  we  may  pafs  into  the  main     [^7* 
"  Through  thofe  dire  wcks  :  and,  O  I  Indvli^* 
"  Shall  we  once  more  our  native  Und  forvey ' 
«  UulkiUM  am  1.  unCciU'd  our  martial  trtJi;  55^ 
"  How  (bill  I  aa,  how  meafure  back  the  niatf^ 
*•  For  far  as  ever  flying  fails  were  furi'd 
••  Lies  Cole h OS.  on  the  limits  of  the  world." 

Thus  J ifon  fpoLc ;  and  thus  the  prophet  old:  ^ 

•  Thofe  dangerous  rocks  once  pif*'d,  my  f -«»''* 

•  bold. 
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*  Some  fod  (rata  JEt  AmII  throofirh  feat  ontry'd,! 
'  flkined  by  other  coaftt,  your  vciTel  guide,  C 
'  Bot  jM,  to  JEi  (Jnliog,  on  your  crew  confide,  j 
'  Bot,  ftiend«,  fo  Veoui  be  due  honours  paid ; 

'  Still  ia  remembrance  keep  her  fecret  aid.      560 

*  Oo  iQ  jottr  toilt  (he  kindly  will  beftow 

*  1  gkdou  end~-exped  no  more  to  know." 

Sane  btd  he  fpoke,  when  fpccdiog  back  repair 
The  foM  of  Borea«  through  the  fieldt  of  air  ; 
At  the  iteft  door  with  nimble  feet  they  light : 
Up  tott  the  chicft,  rejoicing  at  the  fight. 
Vfhn  Zctei  trembling,  and  with  toils  opprei**d. 
While  ttitk  Ihort  fobs  inceflant  heav*d  his  chei^, 
Telli  hem  they  drove  the  harpies  far  away, 
Hov  Iris  laeen*d  them,  and  forbade  to  ftay,  570 
And  plcdg'd  her  folemn  oath ;  w^ile  they  retreat 
To  the%e  caves  of  mountain-cover *d  Crete. 
Tbdejiyfal  tidings  cheer*d  the  hearts  of  aU» 
Bot  XMft  (b#  prophet's,  in  the  fcaftful  hall ; 
^^^  JaioD  thus:  **  Sure  from  hi»  heavenly  fiate 
"Ssoe  god  look*d  down,  and  waiFd  thy  woeful 

-fate, 
"  And  forfrKiecreed  from  far  our  bands  to  fend, 
"  Thit  Boreak*  fons  might  their  aififtance  lend. 
*  9M)aId  the  fame  god  reftore  the  long-loft  fight, 
■  My  gliddcn'd  fiml  would  feel  as  great  delight, 
•Aierea  my  native  country  could  beftow."  j8i 

Tien  thus  fegc  Phinrus,  with  dtjc^ed  brow  : 
'  ^11^  ^26!  fhali  ne'er  behold  the  day ;    [ray : 
*SlirtDk  are  thefe  ballt,  ami  quench'd  the  vifual 
'Huveo  round  me  foon  death's  gloomy  fliade 

•  (hall  fpread, 
'Aajcrery  honour  ^ill  await  me  dead.*  [cheer'd, 
^i&  cnnverfe    thus  the    fleeting  hours  they 
^^nfy  morring  beaming  bright  appear 'd. 
'i'^  aeijhbouring  pcafants  round,  with  early  day, 
^  10  the  fcer,  their. due  r^ards  to  pay  :     590 
^ daily  cuftom  love  and  reverence  taught; 
Aad  Ibme  provifion  for  the  fage  they  btougbt. 
Ail  ume  to  learn  by  bis  prophetic  lore  : 
He  to  the  rich  divin'd,  and  to  the  poor  : 
For  oomerotts  votaries  he  rtlicv'd  from  dread, 
^'bo  dearly  lov'd  hizxv,  and  who  daily  fed. 
^''cii  tbefe  his  fteady  friend  Pararbiut  pame, 
^^law  with  joy  thefc  gallanr  fons  of  fame. 
To  hint  prophetic  Phineu^  ha^  foretold, 
'^t  a  young  band  of  Grecians,  brave  and. bold, 
**«dd,  io  their  voyage  to  the  Colchian  ftiore,  6ci 
^ Thynia's  bay  their  well-built  veflcl  moor, 
^od  from  thcfc  coafts  ihofc  ravcnon*  birds  of  prey 
Trie  harpies  drive,  though  Cent  by  Jove  away. 
1  He  fcer,  well  picas'd,  difmifs'd  his  friendly  train, 
l^ut  bade  Parzbius  with  the  Greeks  remain, 
And  fetch  him  inftdnt  from  his  numerous  ftock 
A  flitep,  the  beft  and  faircfi  of  the  flock. 
T><  wiUiog  fwain  obcy*d  the  fccr's  requeft^ 
Aod  Phioeui  thus  the  mariners  addrefs'd  :       610 

*  ^e  are  not  all  uncivili^'d  and  rude, 

'  My  friends,  nor  guilty  of  ingratitude. 
'That  (hepherd  to  my  manfi^n  came  of  late, 
'  To  learn  from  me  the  colour  of  his  fate ; 
'  ^^r  the  more  labours  and  fatigues  he  bore, 

*  I'Ale,  pining  want  opprcfs'd  him  ftill  the  more ; 
'  i*cw  woe*  fuccccded  to  the  woe*  thai  paft, 

'  ird  every  day  was  darkwr  tl^an  the  lafl  : 
1  U»5.  U. 


'  And  yet  no  crime  had  poor  Pirabiiii  wrougbc, 

*  Alas !  he  fuffer*d  for  his  father's  fault :         620 

*  Who,  when  alone,  and  on  the  mountain*s  brow^ 

*  With  cruel  axe  he  laid  the  foreft  low, 

*  Deaf  to  a  doleful  hamadryad'*  prayV, 

*  The  nymph  ncgleded,  and  refus*d  to  fpare, 
<  Though  oft  file  urg'd  this  lamentable  plea;* 
"  Pity,  ah,  pity  my  coeval  tree, 

**  Where  I  fo  many  bliftiul  ages  dwelt!*' 

*  But  his  hard  heart  no  foft  compaflion  felt :    6%Z 

*  The  tree  he  fell*d ;  and,  for  this  foul  difgrace, 
'  The  nymph  ordain'd  him  woes,  and  all  his  rac 

*  To  me  Pariebius  came,  opprefs*d  with  fear  : 

*  The  caufe  I  found,  and  counfeird  him  to  rear 
'  An  altar  to  the  goddefs  uf  the  (bore, 

'  And  pardon  for  his  father's  crimes  implore* 

*  1  bus  was  the  guilt  aton'd  :  e*er  fince,  the  roan 

*  Pays  all  regards  that  grateful  mortal  can  : 
'  For  ever  at  my  fide  he  loves  to  ftay, 

*  And  always  gots  unwillingly  away.*  638 
Thus  PhineuR  fpoke,  when  from  his  fleecy  ftock 
His  friend  brought  two,  the  faireft  of  the  flock. 
Then  Jafon  rofe,  and,  urg'd  by  Phineus  blind, 
Rofe  the  bold  o£f«pring  of  the  northern  wind ; 
Their  facred  oflcrlngs  on  the  flames  they  lay, 
Invoking  Phoebus  at  the.  dawn  of  day. 

The  chuiceft  viands  with  afliduous  care 
The  younger  heroes  for  their  friends  prepare. 
Thus  feafted,  fome  their  vefleKs  cordage  prefs'd, 
Softie  in  the  prophet*^  manfion  funk  to  reft. 
Etefian  breezes  with  the  morning  blow,  649 

Which,  fcnt  by  Jove,  o'er  every  region  flow. 
The  nymph  Cyrene,  in  old  times,  *tis  faid^ 
Her  flocks  bcfidc  Thrflalian  Peneus  fed, 
Plca«*d  with  the  honou»  of  her  virgin  name, 
Till  day's  bright  god  fcJuc'd  the  rural  dame* 
Ear  from  H^emonia  he  convey'd  the  fair. 
Brought  to  the  nymphs,  and  trufted  to  their  care, 
.  1  he  mountain-nymphs  that  in  parch'd  Libya  keep 
Their  airy  manfions  on  Myrtofia's  fteep. 
Cyrene  there,  along  the  winding  ftiore. 
Thee,  Arillxus,  to  Apollo  bore;  660 

I'o  whom  rich  fwains,  who  in  i  heflalia  Hve, 
Ihe  names  of  Agreus  and  6f  Nomius  give. 
With  length  of  days  the  god  her  love  repaid. 
And  fix'd  her  huntrcfs  of  the  woodland  ftiade; 
BiAt  the  young  boy  to  Chiron's  care  he  gave, 
lo  reap  inftrudlion  in  hii»  learned  cave. 
To  him,  when  blooming  in  the  prime  of  life, 
1  he  mufcs  gave  Autouoc  to  wife  ; 
And  uught  their  favourite  pupil  to  excel 
In  arts  of  healing,  aod  d.vining  well.  '    670 

To    him    they   gave   their  numerous  flocks   to 

feed, 
Which  Phthia's  athamantin^paftures  breed  ; 
And  thole  that  ftray  on  Dthryh*  lofty  brow, 
(Jr  where  Apidanus'  fani'd  waters  flow. 
But  when  fitrrce  Syrius  fcorch'd  the  Cyclades, 
,1'he  realms  of  MiiiOJi,  in  th'  ^geao  fcas, 
^I^llght  could'the  burning  malady  allay; 
1  he  iflanders  implor'd  the  god  of  day. 
Who  lent  young  Ariftiiis  to  their  aid, 
^y  whom  the  fatal  peftilence  wa^  ftaid.  tt^ 

At  his  fire's  ca!l  he  left  fair  Phthiu%  Uxid, 
Attended  by  a  bold  Arcadian  baud, 
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M'^ho  from  l-yca<m  their  cxtfaftion  boaft, 
i\nd  fail'd  to  Ceos  with  his  numerous  ho{l. 
Ht  there  an  altar  rais'd  to  ftiowery  J ove, 
And  made  oblation  on  the  heights  aooTc 
To  the  red  iVar  that  defolares  the  land, 
And  to  heaven**  king ;  at  whofe  fuprcmc  command 
Th'  Etcfian  wind%  while'torty  days  they  blow, 
RefrcOi  with  balmy  gales  the  foil  below.  690 

lW*u  now  the  Ccan  priefts  pay  rite<  divine 
Before  the  burning  ftars  begih  to  Ihine. 
Thus  fame  rtport?;  «nd  by  thcfc  winds  detain'd. 
With  Phincus  ftill  the  Argonauts  rcmnin'd. 
The  grateful  Thynian«  daily,  while  they  ftaid, 
To  their  lov'd  fecr  abundant  ftorcs  convcy*d. 
Yet,  ere  ihey  leave  thw  hofpitable  land, 
To  the  twelve  gods  ercdl  they  on  the  (Irand 
An  altar,  and  with  facrifice  and  pray'r 
Appeafe  the  powers  of  heaven,  and  to  their  flilp 
repair,  7CX3 

Hagcr  their  long  ncglefled  oars  to  prove; 
Yet  not  unmindful  of  the  timorous  dove, 
"Which  fafely  faflcn'd  by  a  flcndcr  band 
Euphefrus  carry'd  trcmbliiiEj  in  l;is  hard,    [cord  : 
Quick    from    the   ftay    they    lopp'd    the   double 
Mtncnra  faw  the  heroe-s  hafle  aboard : 
On  a  thin  cloud  fhc  lighted  from  above, 
(The  cloud  upheld  the  mighty  feed  of  Jove) 
And  fpcd  htr  voyage  to  the  Kiixine  main. 
For  much  ftic  lov'd  the  delfgared  train.  710 

So  when  fome  (hcpherd  quiih  his  native  home, 
(As  men  adventurous  much  delight  to  roam) 
No  roads  too  dillant  or  too  long  appear, 
In  thought  he  fees,  and  thinks  his  manfion  near; 
O'er  fca,  o'er  land,  with  keen  inquiring  eyes 
He  views  all  ways,  and  Jh  idea  flies : 
Thus  to  the  Thynian  (hore,  from  heaven  above, 
Swift  flew  the  daughter  of  imperial  Jove.        718 
When  now  the  heroes  through  the  vaft  pro- 
found [round, 
lleach  the  dire  ftraits  with    rocks  cnconipafs'd 
Though  boiling  pulfi  the  failing  pine  dethii/d. 
Still  on  their  w.iy  the  labouring  Grecians  gainM, 
When  the  loud-ju filing  rocks  incrt-as'd  their  fears: 
The  (bcres  rcfi.unding  thundcrM  iu  their  ears. 
High  on  the  pnnv  J\uphcmus  took  his  ftand, 
And  held  the  dove  that  trembled  in  his  hand. 
The  reft  with  Typhus  on  their  ftrcngth  rcly'd, 
To  fhuu  the  rock^,  and  Hem  the  roaring  tide. 
Soon,  one  fharp  argle  paft,  the  joyful  train 
Saw  the  cleft  crags  wide  rptning  to  the  main. 
Euphcmtw  loosM  the  dove,  the  heroes  flood    731 
Ered  to  fee  her  fkim  the  foaming  flood. 
She  throuj;h  riie  rocks  a  ready  pafljgcr  found  : 
The  dire  rf.cl:«  mfft.  and  give  a  dreadful  found. 
The  fait  fea  fpray  in  cioudR  began  to  rife; 
Old  ocean  ihrmdtr'd;  the  cerulean  (kits 
Rebellow 'd  loudly  with  the  fearful  din  : 
The  ca^es  below  remurmur'd  from  within,    [o'er 
0*cr  wave-worn  cliiTs,   the  coaft's  high  margiii 
Boil'd  the  light  foam,  and  whitcD'd  aU  the  (bore. 
Round  whirl'd  the  Taip;    the  rocks  with  rapid 
fway  741 
iLoppM  from  the  dove  her  ftccring  tail  away  ; 
Yet  ftill  fecurely  through  the  ftraits  (he  flew  ; 
l^ud  joy  infpir'd  the  circumfpct'live  crew. 


But  Tiphys  urg'd  the  chiefs  theif  bits  t6  ply, 
For  the  rocks  yawn'd  tremendous  to  the  eye. 
Then  terror  feiz'd  theth,  when  with  fudden  fliock 
The  refluent  billows  forc*d  them  on  the  rock: 
With  chilling  fears  was  every  nerve  unftrung, 
While  o'er  their  heads  impending  rum  hung.  75t 
Before,  behind,  they  faw  the  fpacious  deep. 
When  inftant,  lo  !  a  billow,  vaft  and  ftecp, 
Still  rifes  higher,  and  ftill  wider  fpread^, 
And  hangs  a  v/at'ry  mountain  o'er  their  heads. 
The  heroes  ftoop*d,  cxpefling  by  iu  fall 
That  mighty  billow  would  overwhelm  thfem  aU; 
But  Tiphys*  art  relicv'd  the  labouring  oars : 
On  Argo*8  keel  the  impetuous  torrent  pour«, 
Which  raiis'd  the  ftiip  above  the  rocks  lo  high, 
She  feem'd  fublimcly  failing  in  the  iky.  760 

Euphemus  haftening  urg*d  the  vlliant  crew 
Their  conrfc  with  all  their  vigour  to  piirfue. 
Shouting  they  piy*d  their  oars,  hut  ply*U  itk  vain; 
For  the  rough  billoWR  beat  them  bade  again. 
And  a*,  the  heroes  unremitting  row, 
Tiicir  labouring  o.irs  were  bent  into  a  bow. 
Strife  df)W.T  the  mountainou«  biilnws  Argoglidei,     \ 
Like  a  hu^c  cylinder  A\nug  the  tu'.es, 
Entanj^^s.  wirii  thick,  cr.ni;gy  rocks  around,  ] 

Her  Laiii'^  nil  bmihr'tr,  and  her  planks  anboand.      | 
In  that  nice  moment  the  Tritonian  maid        77I    j 
To  facred  Argo  Itnt  the  tmiely  aid. 
Her  left  hand  heav'd  her  from  the  craggy  fteep, 
Her  right  difmifs\l  her  gently  to  the  deep  : 
Then  like  an  arrow  from  th*  claftic  yew, 
Swift  o'er  the  foaming  waves  the  vcflcl  flew. 
Yet  had  the  daftiing  rocks  with  adverfe  fway 
Torn  the  tall  prow's  cmbellifhmentt)  away. 
When  thus  the  Greeks  had  fiifcly  reach'd  the  maio,  \ 
To  heaven  Minerva  wing'd  her  flight  again.  78* 
The  parted  rocks  at  once  concurrent  ftdod,  < 

Fix*d  on  one  firm  foundation  in  the  flood  :  j 

This  had  been  long  determin'd  by  the  fa*ei,  j 

If  mortal  ever  paft  thofe  dangerous  ftraits. 
Now  freed  from  feari»,  the  Greeks  with  eager  eytt 
View  the  broad  ocean  and  fcrenef  (ktes : 
Their  anxious  dt»uhth  for  Argo  rhcy  difpcl, 
And  deem  her  refcucd  from  the  jaws  of  helL 
Then  Tiphys  thua :  •  Sure  to  this  ftiip  we  owe 

*  That  fcarlefs  fafely  tve  czpcrieDcc  now.        79^ 

*  For  though  wife  Argus  with  ingenious  art 

*  Form*d  the  fair  ftiip  compadb  in  every  part, 

*  Vigour  divine  propitious  Pallas  ga^e, 

*  And  pow'r  aflign'd  her  o'er  the  windand  wit* 

*  All  now  is  fafe  :  fear  not  thy  haughty  lord, 

*  But  mark,  illuftrious  chief,  the  prophet*!  word; 
"  X  fte  rocks  cfcap'd,  no  future  fears  remain, 

**  Vour  toils  are  cafy,  and  your  voyage  plain." 

rhu«  he;  and  fleering  through  the  Ipactoui fe3> 
Near  fair  Bithynia  plow'd  the  liquid  way.       8c» 
Then  Jafon  mild  the  pilot  thus  addrefs*d : 
*•  Why,  Tiphys,  this  to  me  with  grief  opprefi'd? 
«  Yes  I  have  err'd — my  faults  affliA  my  foni: 
**  When  Pelias  gave  command  without  controuli 
'♦  '  Twas  mine  to'vc  iluioned  this  wUd-projed€(^ 

« plot,  . 

**  Though  inftant  death  had  been  my  ccruui  lot. 
'*  Now  fears  and  caret  my  torturM  bofom  rend} 
*'  I  dread  thofe  ills  tliatfrom  the  deep  impeodk 
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•*  T  drttA  tlie  fxnfrt  coaft,  ani  /every  place 

•*  Where  dwells  the  bloody  or  the  barbarous  race. 

■  No  peace  by  day,  no  flecp  at  night  I  take,    8i  i 

■  Smce  tbcfe  brave  chief*  afft-mblcd  for  my  f^kc. 
**  With  cold  indiflereoce  may  *ft  thou  now  look  do  wb, 
**  For  no  man's  fafety  anaiouj  but  thy  own ; 

"  But  1,  the  lead  fuUcitous  for  nunc. 

•  Feel  tor  this  fricnd^a,  that  comt  ade*s,  and  for 

•*  thine, 
*■  Much  fliall  I  fte!  for  all  this  martial  band, 
"  UnJeft  they  fafe  rej^ain  their  -native  land." 
Thna  ^ke  the  prince,  his  ^Uant  hoft  to  try : 
With  aoimating  founds  they  rend  the  (ky.       8ao 
The  load  acclaim  was  grateful  to  his  cars. 
And  thus  be  boldly  hails  hi^  brave  compeers : 
•*  Yoittr  valour,  friends  encourages  my  foul : 
^  Aodfiace  no  fears  your  gallant  hearts  controul, 

*  Boldly. will  I  each  coward  thought  repel, 
^  Tbflogh  doomM  to  enter  the  abyfs  of  hell. 

"  For  chefe  rocks  paft,  no  dangers  can  difmay, 
""  If  we  the  counfel  of  the  fcerobey.'* 

The  Qrecks  applauding  what  their  leader  fpoke, 
■Ply  their  ftbut  oar«,  and  bend  to  every  (Iroke  ; 
And  firft  by  Rhebas  rapid  ftream  thry  ily,      831 
And  where  Co1ona*s  rocks  invade  the  iky, 
And  where  the  biack-bpow*d  promontory  Iow*r8, 
And  where  lov^d  Phillis  his  broad  current  pours. 
There  Dipfacus  receiv*d,  in  days  of  yore, 
Tonng  Phryxus  landing  on  his  friendly  ihore, 
,Wben,  ezil*d  from  Orchomenos,.  he  fwam 
t>n  the  broad  (boulders  of  the  gold-fleec'd  ram. 
For  to  that  ftream  a  nymph  of  rural  race 
Bore  Dipfacns,  who,  fearful  of  difgrace,  840 

I>welt  with  his  mother,  and  along  the  mead 
Chofc,  near  his  father's  Ckrcam,  his  fleecy  flocks  to 

fiecd. 
The  chiefs  ibon  pafsM  hi*  celebrated  fane. 
The  river  Calpis,  and  th*  extended  plain  ; 
And  all  the  night,  along  the  tranquil  tide, 
And  all  the  day  their  oars  inceffaot  ply*d. 
As  when  laborious  fleers,  inurM  to  toil, « 
With  the  bright  plough-fliare  turn  the  flubborn 

foil. 
Sweat  from  their  fides  diflils  in  foamy  fmoke ; 
Their  eyes  obliquely  roll  beneath  the  yoke ;    850 
Their  fcorchtiig  breath  heaves  quick  with  panting 

fonod. 
While  all  day  long  they  tread  the  weary  ground : 
80  toird  the  Greeks ;  nor  yet  the  morning  light 
Had  p«(a'd  the  doubtful  Confines  of  the  night. 
But,  faintly  glimmering  on  this  earthly  ball, 
TroducM  what  mortals  morning-twilight  call.  , 
To  Tbjnia's  neighhuuriisg  iile  their  coutfe  they 

bore. 
And  iafcly  landed  on  the  dcfert  (hore. 
When  bright  Apollo  fliow*d  his  radiant  face, 
^rom  l.ycia  haftening  to  the  Scythian  race,     860 
His  gulden  locks,  that  flowed  with  grace  divine, 
Hmg  cluftering  like  the  branches  of  the  vine  ; 
h  his  left  hand  his  bow  unbent  he  bore, 
Hb  q/akwer  pepdcnt  at  his  back  he  wore  : 
%€  cetUcions  ifland  trembled  as  he  trod, 
And  the  big  rolling  waves  coofefs*d  the  god. 
W  dar*d  ue  heroes,  feizM  with  dire  difmayy 
Tbc  fplcndourf  of  his  coontenaDce  flitvey, 


«;5 


But  on  the  ground  (their  downward  eyes  they 

caft  : 
Meanwhile  Apollo  o'er  the  watery  wafle,       870 
And  through  thin  ether  on  his  journey  flew. 
Then  thus  f\}oke  Orpheus  to  the  martial  crew  : 
"  Let  us,  my  honour'd  chiefs,  wif h  joint  acclaim 
**  This  ifland  I'acred  to  bright  Phocbui  name, 
•«  Who  early  here  to  all  this  boll  appeared ; 
**  Here  let  an  altar  on  the  fliore  be  rear'd, 
**  Add  paid  the  rites  divine  :  and  If  he  deign 
'*  That  fafe  we  reach  our  native  land  again, 
*<  Young  horned  goats  fliall  on  his  altars  bleed, 
**  And  the  choice  thighs  to  Phcthns  be  decreed. 
*'  Now,  comrades,  due  libations  let  us  pay :     88i 
*•  'Be  gracious,  O  be  gracious,  god  of  day  !" 

Thus  he  i  and  Tome  the  ftony  altar  rai/e. 
And  fome  explore  the  forefV's  devious  mzte ;    ; 
Haply  within  its  tone  YetrcAts  to  flmi 
A  kid  wild  wandering,  or  a  bounding  hind  : 
Latona*s  fon  foon  led  them  to  the  prey  ; 
Then  on  the  altar,  blazing  bright,  they  la^^^ 
The  choiceft  parts  involvM  in  facred  fmoke. 
And  fair  Apollo,  early  god,  invoke.  99# 

Around  the  flame  in  fprightly  dance  they  fpring. 
And  16  Paan,  15  Pajan  -fing. 
Xhen  on  th^  Thracian  harp  Oea'ger*8  foh 
In  Toothing  ftrains  hi^  tuneful  tale  begun : 

How  once  beneath  Parnaflus*  rocky  broW 
He  launch*d  an  arrow  from  his  deadly  b6w. 
And  the  fell  ferpent  flew;   though  young  an^ 

fair, 
And  beardlefa  yet,  but  graced  with  golden  haif : 

0  prove  propitious,  thou  whofe  radiant  head 

Is  deckM  with  curls  unclTp*d,  that  never  {bed,  900^ 
Worthy  ihyfeif !  (Larona  only  knows 
With  niceft  art  thofc  ringlets  to  difpofe) 
Corycian  nymphs  their  joys  in  rapture  fllowMf  • 
And  15,  16  Paan  call'd  aloud  : 
Encomium  grateful  to  the  god  of  day. 
'1  hus  having  prais'd  him  in  the  folemn  lay,- 
TKey  fwear  devour ly,  due  libatfons  made, 
To  league  for  ever,  and  lend  mutual  aid ; 
Then  touch  the  hallow'd  ahar  with  their  hands 
Concordant ;  and  ev*n  now  a  temple  flands    9^0 
Sacred  to  Concord,  by  the  Grecians  rai^'d. 
When  here  that  mighty  dciry  they  prais'd 

Now  the  thi*d  morn  began  on  earth  rofmilei 
When  with  frefli  gales  they  left  the  lofty  ifle. 
The  foaming  Sangar  at  a  diftance  feen, 
I  he  Mariandine  meadn  for  ever  green. 
And  Lycus'  winding  waters  they  forfake 
All  on  the  right,  and  Anthemorfia*s  lake, 
So  faft  before  the  wind  the  veffcl  went,  .  919' 

CrackM  was  the  cordage,  and  the  canvafs  tent ; 
But  the  gale  ceafiug  with  the  dawning  day. 
Joyful  they  reath  the  Acherulian  bay, 
Bffgirt  with  rock<  fo  towcripg  tall  and  flecp, 

1  he  frown  tremendous  on  Bithynia's  deep ; 
And  yet  fo  firmly  founded  in  the  main. 

The  ragihg  billows  round  them  roa^  in  -^in  ; 
Above,  upon  the  promontory'f  brow, 
Umbragcotts  planes  in  beauteous  order  grow. 
Thence,  downward,  through  a  deep  and  dreary 

dell, 
DcTcends  the  pith- way  to  the  eave  of  hell,     fZ^ 
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With  woo<l8  and  fhagfy  rocks  obfcure;   from 

whence 
Exhaltiifr  v^poura,  chillf,  damp,  and  denfe, 
ScarttT  hear  frod  along  the  whitening  way, 
Which  melts  before  the.fun^ft  meridian  ray. 
On  theie  rough  cMffi^  which  many  a  fiorm  mo* 

The  pleafing  power  offilence  ncrcr.rcfts. 
From  hollow  caverns  through  the  leafy  boughs. 
Above,  the  whittling  wind  for  ever  blows ; 
And  while  mad  billows  la(h  the  founding  fliores, 
Below,  the  ragiug  main  for  ever  roars.  940 

There,  buriling  from,  the  promontory**  fldes. 
Sad  Acheron  along  the  valley  glides; 
l^eep^hotlovi  'd  beds  his  turbid  ftreams  convey. 
As  eaflward  to  the  main  he  winds  his  way. 
This  iahlc  flood,  in 'ancient  flory  fam*d, 
The  Megarenfians  boonautes  nam'd 
In  after  ages,  when  their  coorfc  they  bore 
By  ocean  to  the  Mariandine  ihore :  94S 

For  when  the  deep  in  deathful  billows  heav'd, 
This  peaceful  port  their  (hatter'd  (hips  receiv'd. 
To  thti>  the  labiiuriog  Grecians  bent  their  way, 
tlow'd  round  the  cape,  and  anchored  in  the  bay. 
When  Lycus  and  hi^  Mariandine  hbfk, 
Lycus,  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  coaft. 
Knew  thefe  brave  Wrecks  who  Amycus  had  Mn, 
They  welcom*d  Jafoo  and  his  conquering  train : 
But  nioft  on  Pollux  fix*d  their  wondering  eyes^ 
And  viewed  him  as  a  hero  from  the  ikies  : 
For  long  the  fierce  Bebryctan*s  rude  alarms 
|iad  roufi*d  the  Mariandyni  to  armo.  960 

That  day,  the  Grecian  band  with  one  confcnt 
.To  the  king*s  hnfpitablc  palace  went : 
Cheerful  they  theie  on  choiceft  dainties  dinM, 
And  there  with  converfe  fweet  regard  the  mind. 
Theti  Jafon  to  the  king  recounts  the  name 
And  race  of  all  thcfe  chofen  fons  of  fame, 
Who  tent  their  aid  at  Pelias'  dire  command  ; 
Their  firange  adventures  on  the  Lemnian  land  ; 
What  griefs,  what  woes  at  Cyzicus  they  bore ; 
And  how  chey  landed  00  the  MyQan  (bore,      970 
Where  Hercules,  dxfire(s*d  his  friend  to  find, 
•They  left  at  land,  unwillingly  behind. 
What  Glaucus  fpoke  prophetic  from  che  main. 
How  with  hisfubjeds  Amycus  wa#  flain. 
The  prince  relates :  what  Phineus  poor  and  old, 
Worn  out  with  fufTerings  to  the  chiefs  foretold ; 
How  through  Cyanean  rocks  they  I'afely  fteer'd, . 
And  in  what  iile  the  god  of  day  appeared. 
The  king  rejoic'd  his  guefts  fo  well  had  fped. 
Bnt  gtiev'd  that  Hercules  was  left,  and  faid :   980 
*  Think  how,  my  friends,  this  hero's  aid  deny*d, 

*  Ralbly  ye  tempt  a  length  of  fcas  untry*d. 

*  FuM  well  I  knew  that  valiant  fon  of  fame, 

*  When  here  on  foot  through  Lydia*s  coaft  he 

*  came 
«  (For  i  ere  my  hofpitable  father  dwelt) 
'  To  fetch  HippoUta's  embroidered  belt. 

<  1  he  hero  found  me  then  a  beardlcfs  fwain, 

*  Mourning  my  brother  by  the  Myfians  0aiu ; 

<  (The  nation  dearly  lov*d  the  blooming  chief, 

<  And  ft  ill  lament  in  elegies  of  grief)  990 
>  l^hen  at  the  funeral  games  he  provM  his  might, 

*  And  vajKjoilh'd  Ticias  in  the  gauntlet-fight 


*  Though  young  and  ftont,  and  eager  for  the  finy,' 

*  From  his  braitM  jaws  he  dafh'd  the  teeth  awaj, 

*  The  Myfian  country,  and  the  Phrygian  p\aisi, 
'  The  conqueror  added  to  my  fire*s  dbmaios; 

/  And  the  rude  nations  that  Bithynia  dll,    . 
'  To  foaming  Rhebae  and  Colona*s  hill ; 
'  And  Paphlagonia  to  its  utmoft  bounds, 

*  Which  fable  Billis  with  his  waves  furrotmdk 

'  But  now  proud  Amycus,  and  all  his  hofi,     icor 

*  Since  Hercules  has  left  the  neighboariog  coafi^ 

*  Have  fpoiPd  my  realms,  and  fpread  their  hoSdle 

*  bands 

*  Wide  as  where  Hipias*  flreams  enrich  the  laodi. 
'  At  length  their  lawlefs  infolence  they  rue, 

*  And  by  your  hands  have  fufferM  vengeance  due. 
'  And  fure  fome  god  a£forded  his  relief 

'  When  Pollux  flew  that  proud  Bebrycian  chief. 

'  I  for  this  deed  my  due  regard  will  fhow ; 

'  *Tis  what  the  meaneft  to  the  nughty  owe.   zoii 

*  My  fon,  your  comrade,  (hall  at  my  command 

*  Attend  o*er  diflant  feas  your  gallant  band : 

*  0*er  diftant  feas.  with  Dafcylus  your  ruide,  1 

*  You  flill  with  faithful  friends  fhall  be  fopu/ 

•  ply'd,  f 

'  Far  as  Thermodon  rolls  his  foaming  tide.  J 
'  Meanwhile  on  yon  bold  cape  that  wata  dte 

« fkics 

*  To  Leda's  fons  a  facred  fane  fball  rife, 

*  Admir'd  by  all  that  crofs  the  boundlefs  mifl^ 

*  For  all  (hall  venerate  the  facred  fane  : 

*  To  them  will  I,  as  to  the  powers  divine,    10» 

*  Some  fruitful  acres  near  the  town  aflign.* 

Converfinfr  thus,  the  genial  feaft  they  ihare, 
And  to  the  (hip  at  early  day  repair  : 
With  his  brave  fon  the  friendly  Lycus  went, 
Who  flore  of  viands  to  the  (hip  had  fent. 

'Twas  here  the  cruel  deftioics  decreed 
That  Idmon,  fam'd  for  augury,  (hould  bleed : 
The  fate  of  others  he  had  oft  forefhown, 
But  faird,  unhappy !  to  prevent  his  own. 
Here,  in  a  covert  near  the  reedy  flood,  lOJI 

A  fell  ^ild  boar  lay  deep  inimers'd  in  mud. 
With  horrid  tulks  fo  dreadful  he  appear*d. 
The  fountain-nymphs  the  fava^e  monfler  fear'd: 
No  living  wight  in  miry  marlh  or  moor 
£*er  faw  fo  fierce,  fo  horrible  a  boar. 
On  the  lake's  verge  as  luckleia  Idmon  flood, 
From  his  clofe  covert,  in  the  reedy  mud. 
Up  fprung  the  furious  beaft  with  might  and  maif 
Tore  the  chief's  thigh,  and  Ihstpp'd  the  bone  a 

twain ; 
He  groans,  he  falls,  and  on  the  bank  he  lies,    XC^ 
His  griev'd  companions  anfwer  to  his  cries  j 
When  Peleus  infiantly  approachiog  near. 
Launched  at  the  boar  his  unavailing  fpear : 
But  Idas  aim*d  his  pointed  dart  fo  well. 
Low  in  the  mar(h  th^  dying  monfler  fcIL 
The  chiefs  with  Idmon  to  the  (hip  retired. 
Who  deeply  groaning  in  their  arms  cxpii*d. 
Immersed  in  grief,  they  now  negled  to  lail; 
For  three  whole  days  their  comrade  they  bewail 
But  on  the  fourth,  with  penfive  forrow,  paid  105 
The  laft  fad  honours  due  to  Idmon's  Ihade. 
The  king,  the  people  join*d  the  moumfol  crew. 
And,  loud  lamenting,  nomerout  vidimt  flew : 
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nef  dwg  die  gnve,  tod  on  the  grecnfward  raiTe 

^  tomb  on  which  pofterity  will  gasc : 

For  near  the  tomb  a  ttll  wild  olive  growa. 

Beneath  the  cape,  and  VeaotifuUy  blows. 

Me  wmild  the  nine  rommiffion  to  unfold 

Thtt  troth,  whkh  Pfaocbnt  had  long  Cncr  fore- 

tbid, 
Thii^  this  it  he,  the  tutelary  lord,  1060 

Henceforth  to  be  by  mighty  ftates  ador*d : 
For  bore  Bootiant  and  Megarians  join*d. 
Hear  the  wild  olire  wavering  in  the  wind. 
To  bvild  n  city ;  though  due  ho^oun  they 
To  Agameftor,  not  to  Idmon,  pay. 

Who  fell  beGde  ?  for,  lo !  the  chiefs  intend 
Another  tcmb  for  ibme  lamenud  friend. 
Bv'n  ntm  two  mournful  monuments  appear : 
Tiphyt,  fune  iayi,  was  ftretchM  upon  the  bier. 
Him  cruel  late  ordain'd  no  more  to  roam ;    1070 
He  died  hr  diftant  from  his  native  home. 
For  while  to  Idmon  funeral  rites  they  pay, 
tXmimely  ficknefi  fnatch*d  the  chief  away. 
Tben  beart^felt  fadnefs  ieiz'd  the  peniive  train. 
Who,  proftrate  on  the  margin  of  the  main, 
Forgedul  of  their  necefTary  food, 
Mooni'd  in  lad  filence  to  the  roaring  flood. 
For  they,  now  ikilfai  Tiphys  is  no  more, 
Dcfpair'd  returning  to  their  native  ihore ;     ze79 
And  here  had  ftaid,  with  bitter  grief  opprefs'd. 
Had  not  Saturnia  in  ibncasus*  breaft 
Breath*d  courage :  him  Aftypakea  bore. 
Near  winding  Imbrafus  on  Samos*  ihore. 
To  ooean^s  god ;  a  chief  expert  to  guide 
The  flying  veflel  o'er  the  foaming  tide. 
Then  thus  to  Peleus,  Neptune's  valiant  fon, 
Bj  heaven  infpir*d,  in  ^heering  terms  begun  : 
'  01  fuiu  the  brave  in  foreign  climes  to  ilay, 

*  Add  wade,  O  Peleus,  precious  time  away. 

'  I  kit  not  Samos  lefs  for  failing  ikiird  1090 

*  Thao  fierce  contention,  in  the  fighting  field. 

*  For  Argo  cheriih  not  one  abjedfc  fear, 

*  Since  many  fltiird,  bcfides  my£elf,  are  here. 

*  And  he,  to  whom  the  ficetage  we  ordain, 
'  Will  iafely  guide  the  veflel  o'er  the  main. 
'  Tift  then  to  flimulate  the  fainting  crew 

'  With  ready  oars  their  voyage  to  purfae.* 

He  fpoke,  and  uanfport  touch'd  the  Phthian*s 

breafl, 
bflant  he  rofe,  and  thu^  the  hoft  addrefa'd  :   iio« 
"  Why  are  we  here  by  fruit  lefs  grief  detained  ? 

*  Two  friends  are  dead,  and  this  the,  fates  or- 

«  dain'd;  ! 

"  Tet  many  pilots  in  this  holt  remain,    .  ; 

*  To  fleer  fim»  Argo  o*cr  the  watery  plain,  ' 
**  To  forrows  unavailing  bid  adieu  ! 

*  Let  n*.  bold  peers,  our  deflinM  courfe  purfue.*' 
He  Uid,  and  Jaioo  anxious  thus  re4*lyM{ 

'  Where  are  thofe  pilots,  f^,  tmr  couriie  to  fifuide  ? 
'  For  thofe  whom  bte  we  boafted  as  the  befl 
'  And  ablcft  chiefs,  are  raoft  with  grief  opprefr*d, 

*  1  therefore  derir  a  like  fad  fate  attends       II 10 
'  On  tt»,  as  on  our  late  departed  friends,  • 

'  If  neither  in  JEeta*s  ports  we  moor, 

*  Mar  through  thofe  rocks  regain  our  liati  vc  fliore. 
'  bat  here  inadive  and  inglorious  flay, 

*  Vois  fcUowing  yearf,  and  linger  iife  aw9y.* 


He  fpnke ;  AncaBOt  fetz*d  the  ftecn^f  driven 
By  power  inflindive  froih  rhe  queen  of  heav'n. 
£rginus  next  the  ^glortous  -charfee  defir'd  ; 
Euphemus,  Nauplius  to  the  helm  afpir'd. 
But  theie  the  congregated  chiefs  declined,     Zi  20 
And  bold,An^»us  to  the  poft  afllgnM. 

With  the  twelfth  rifing  morn  the  heroes  (ail ; 
Favonius  breath'd  a  favourable  gale  ; 
And  foon  they  leave  fad  Acheron  behind. 
Then  give  the  fwelliog  canvafs  to  the  wind  : 
On  the  fmooth  fea  the  (hip  ferenely  rides, 
And  light  along  the  liquid  level  guides. 
£re  long  with  flretchiog  fails  the  coaft  they 

gain, 
Where  broad  Callichoros  augments  the  main. 
To  Thebes  returning  from  his  Indian  fights,  I130 
Here  Bacchus  foIcmnizM  myfterious  rites. 
The  dance  before  the  facred  cave  ordain'd. 
And  here  fnll  many  a  doleful  night  remain'd. 
Tills  name  the  country  to  the  river  gave, 
Callichorus ;  and  Aulion  to  the  cave.  ' 

Still  as  their  courfe  the  -daring  Greeks  purfue, 
The  monument  of  Stheneius  they  view. 
With  honours  grac*d,  obtainM  in  realms  afar, 
Returuing  from  the  Amasooian  war. 
On  the  bleak  fliore  (Alcides  at  his  fide)         Il49 
PiercM  by  a  fatal  dart  theliero  died 
Slow  faii'd  tshey  on,  for,  eager  to  furvey 
His  kindred  warriors  on  the  watery  way. 
At  his  requef^,  from  her  infernal  egad 
Pluto's  grim  queen  releas*d  the  peoflvc  ghofL 
The  penfive  gboSt  beheld  with  eager  ken 
From  the  tall  monument  the  fliip  and  men. 
As  arm*d  for  war  the  martial  phantom  feem*d ; 
Four  crefla  high>towering  00  his  helmet  beam*d. 
With  purj)le  rays  intolerably  bright ;.  1 150 

Then  foon  it  funk  beneath  the  ihade«  of  night. 
In  mute  amazement  flood  the  Grecian  hofl. 
But  Mopfus  counferd  to  appeafe  the  ghoft 
With  offerings  due;    the  chiefs  approach  rhe 

flrand. 
And  round  the  tomb  of  Stheneius  they  fland. 
They  pour  libations,  and  the  vidims  flay^ 
And  on  the  fire  the  deflin^d  offerings  lay. 
Apart.^to  guardian  Phobus  neat  they  raife 
An  altar  me^t,  and  bid  the  vidlims  blaze.     1159 
Here  Orpheus  plac'd  his  lyf  e  for  mufic  fam*d  i 
Apollo's  altar  hence  was  i^yra  nam'd. 

And  now,  invited  by  the  favouring  gales. 
They  climb  the  fliip  «nd  fpread  their  fuelling 

iails;  .  ' 
Swift  o'tr  the  deep  the  winged  veflel  flies. 
Swift  as  the  rapid  h4wk  that  cleaves  the  ikies. 
And  lightly, through  the  liquid  ether  fprings 
^or  moves,  ielf-poiz'd,  hi«  wide  expanded  wings, 
Thence  by  Parthei>ivs  faii'd  the  fecial  t^arn^   ■ 
I'he  gcntieft  llream  that  mingles  with  the  main. 
Fatigued  with  travcrftug  the  mazy  grove,     XI 70 
Here,  ere  flie  re-afccnd.*  the  courts  of  Jove, 
The  chaftc  J>iana,  huotrcfc  of  the  wood. 
Bathes  her  fair  limbs,  and  gambols, in  the  flood* 
Then  during  night  by  i>i:famus  they  fail. 
And  ^ythinus  rifing  o'er  the  vale;  , 

By  Cromna  and  Crobriaius,  and  where 
Thy  grove,  Cy torus,  ever  green  appc%^, 
S  «j 
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Thence  with  the  rffing  fun  thcf  (budy  raw 

Near  where  C&runbit  lifts  hi«  mckf  brow. 

All  day,  all  night  with  unremitted  oar  il8o 

They  coail  along  JEgialot't  (hore. 

Then  to  the  Syrian  clime  the  hemes  fped, 

Where  Jove,  by  hafty  promifes  mifled 

Sinope  placed,  and,  all  ihe  wiih*d  to  claim. 

Gave  her  the  hoaourt  of  a  Tirgin*ft  name. 

For,  koow,  the  god,  by  love*«  ftrong  power  op- 

prefs'd, 
Promi&M  to  grant  whatever  (he  might  requeft : 
And  this  requcft  th*  infidions  damiel  made, 
That  her  virginity  might  never  fade.  1189 . 

Hence  Phcebnt  foilM  could  no  one  wi(h  obtain  ; 
Hence  winding  Aly»  woo*d  the  maid  in  Tab. 
Mo  mortal  force  fuch  virtue  could  oVrcome. 
Defeat  Jove's  promife»  and  impair  her  bloom. 
Here  dwelt  DeimacfausV  ofiVpring  fam*d, 
Deileon  Aotolycnt  and  Phlogius  nsni'd. 
What  time  they  cca«*d  with  Hercules  to  roam. 
And  at  Sinope  found  a  fettled  home. 
They,  when  they  &w  the  bold  Theflalian  band, 
Met  them  on  (hore  and  welcomed  them  to  land ; 
And  lotthing  longer  in  thefc  dimes  to  day,  1100 
Join*d  the  brave  crew,  and  with  them  iail'il  away. 
JMefs'd  with  the  sephyr's  breesethat  briflciy  blew. 
Near  Halys*  ft  ream  and  liis*  fail'd  the  crew; 
Near  Syria's  coaft,  and,e*er  night's  fhadcs  abound. 
Near  th'  Amazonian  cape,  for  many  a  bay  re« 

nown'd.    '  • 
Where  Hercules  furpris'd  in  days  of  yore. 
Bold  MenaKppe  wandering  on  the  fiiore ; 
A  belt  Hippe^ta  her  fifter  paid. 
And  for  this  ranfom  be  rcftor'd  the  maid.      i  &10 
Here  in  Thermodon's  bay  firm  Argo  moor'd  :    ' 
For  laih'd  with  tempefts  the  vex'd  ocean  roar'd. 
No  river  like  the  fam'd  Thermodon  leads 
Such  numerous  currents  o'er  the  fertile  meads : 
A  hundred  ftreuns  to  him  thtir  waters  owe ; 
Yet  from  one  fource,  one  only  fonrcethcy  flow. 
On  Amazonian  hiUs,  that  reach  the  (kics, 
The  great  Thermodon  firft  begins  to  rife : 
Hence  foon  emerging  many  a  ceurfe  he  ukcs. 
Sinks  but  to  mount,  and  various  channels  makes, 
"^'he  different  ftreans  from  different  founts  diflil. 
In  foft  meanders wttidcring  down  th(  hill ;    1  zii 
Some  public  notice  ana  fair  titles  claim, 
Seme  flow  obfcorely,  and  without  a  name ; 
But  confluent  fdon,  along  the  winding  plain. 
He  rolls  hit  waves,  and  feanv»  o'er  half  the  maim 

Had  the  Greeks  landed  on  the  hodile  coaft, 
War  would  have  foonporfu'd  the  gallant  hoft  : 
(  For  the  fierce  Amaions  regard  not  right, 
Strife  isthe'r  fport,  and  battloi  their  delight : 
From  Mtrstfnd  harmony  thefe  wariilie  maids  1 330 
'Sprung   where  Acaonius  fpreada  his   bowery 

fliades! 
Hot  lavour'd  with  the  foft  Favoniin  wind. 
The  hcrdes  left  the  crooked  fliere  behind. 
Where  the  bold  Amazoas,  pereeiv'd  from  far. 
Stood  iheath*d  in  arms,  prepar'd  for  ^jpeedy  w«r. 
Not  in  one  city  dwelt  this  martial  band. 
Bat  in  three  parties  feattcr*d  o'er  the  laid : 
llie  firft  tribe  at  Tbemifcyra  remain'd, 
O'er  thia  Hippolytt,  their  etnprcf»|  leign'd; 


There  dwelt  the  fair  Lyctftian  daves  tfMt,  1140 
Here  the  Chadcfians,  flcitt'd  to  lance  the  dart. 
Th*  enCuing  day  the  delegated  band 
Approach *d  with  oars  the  rough  Chalfbiao  )ui; 
Whufe  Tons  ne'er  yoke  their  oxen  to  the  pl«eghi 
Nor  healing  plants,  nor  froits  deticious  know : 
Nor  aught  delight  they  in  th'  irri^uout  raead, 
Retir'd  and  ftill,  thtir  fleecy  flock»  to  feed ; 
But  they  dig  iron  fit>m  the  nmeotain's  fide. 
And  by  this  ore  are  nature's  wants  fnpply'd. 
Devoid  of  toil  ne'er  beam'd  Aurora'sray,     115^ 
And  duft  and  (moke  obfcur'd  the  difnal  day 

From  thence  they  pafs  where  TibamiaM  tiU, 
Sacred  to  Jove,  the  Genetxan  htlL 
Here,  when  the  Uemmg  wtvev,  are  broo^  ts 

bed. 
Their    groaning    hufbands  hang   the  dnxyisf 

head; 
Equal  attendance  with  their  wive9  they  chun; 
The  fame  their  diet,  and  thetr  baths  the  fiwc 

Next  by  the  iacred  hill  their  oars  impel. 
Firm  Argo,  where  the  MofiynoBciatis  dwell 
In  towers  they  live,  of  folid  timber  frani'd,  Itto 
MofTynes  csU'd,  and  thence  the  iMtion  aam'J: 
Of  manners  ftrange ;  for  they  with  care  ooacal 
Thofe  deeds  which  others  dpcnly  reveal ; 
And  adions,  that  in  fccret  fliovld  be  done, 
Perform  in  public  and  before  the  fun  : 
For  like  the  monftcrs  of  the  briftly  drove. 
In  public  they  perform  the  fears  of  love. 
Exalted  in  his  tower  that  mates  the  ficy, 
f  he  monarch  here  diipenfes  law  from  ki^: 
But  if  his  judgment  err,  this  rigid  flare       >'7^ 
Condemiis  their  chief,  and  ftarvtrg  i%  kis  fite. 
Thefe  nations  paft,  with  unremittmg  oar 
They  reach,  Arctias,  ihy  lea-girt  flinre. 
Then  funk  the  breezes  with  5ic  cl<  flog  day, ' 
When  down  the  iky  defcendirg  they  furtey 
A  winged  moof^er  of  enormous  might 
Which  toward  the  fliip  precipitates  her  flif*»t. 
Her  wings  ihe  ftiook,  and  from  her  finioosfoip 
A  dart. like  quill,  which  on  Oslcui  huog; 
Down  his  left  fliouldcrfwift  it  fell:  aomoet, 
faint  and  enCeeblisd,  could  he  hold  hii  oar.   H^ 
In  filence  long  the  Grecian  heroes  gaze. 
And  view  the  feathery  javelin  wi<h  amaze. 
But  £ry1>ntep,  foon  approaching  near, 
£xtra<Sed  from  the  charf  the  winged  Ipear ; 
Then  from  his  fide  his  pendent  beh  Bobotiod. 
And  wrapp'd  that  bandage  o'er  the  gapiag  w*<*^ 
When,  lo  !  a  fecond  bird  appcar'd  in  view, 
But  ready  Clvtius  firft  had  bent  his  yew ; 
By  his  keen  ihaft  the  featherM  monfler  iUinl^f 
Faft  by  the  (hip  fell  headlong  in  the  main. 
Then  thus  Amphidamns :  *  My  friei>da,  yc  IV* 

*  And  theie  obfcenevoradoiM  fiendt  forelbev 
'  Arctias  near :  then  lift  to  what  1  fiiy, 

<  Fruitlefs  are  flurftsto  drive  thefe  pefts  avty; 

<  But,  would  you  here  a  fit  rcoeptaoo  find, 
'  Hecal  th'  advice  of  Phincus  to  your  aiz^ 

*  For  when  Alcides  to  Arcadia  went 

*  Well  arm'd  with  arrowa,on  HsioilsiztcA 

*  From     the    8tymph«aa    lake    he    C>il'^  ^ 
•fright  *f^ 

<  Thefe  nveaouiharpici  (I  beheld ibc  fi|M) 
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■  fist  ipfacn  be  nmf  a  C7mbal  with  his  fpear; 

*  The  ckngifig  cymbal  tiUM  the  birds  with  Irar : 
'  la  wti4  coDfulloa  £ar  away  they  fly/ 

'  And  with  ihrili  danoure  pierce  the  difiant  iky. 

*  *ri*  oiire  to  praAife  chit  cypulfiye  ait{ 

*  Bot  hear  yc  firft  (he  counrrl  I  impart : 

'  Letlialf  our  crew  in  glittering  armour  drfA'd, 

*  Nod,  as  by  tarns  they  row  the  high-plumM  cred ; 

*  The  reft  bright  fpcara  and  fwords  and  fiiields 

•  proYid«»  13  »o 

'  And  meet  difpofe  them  round  tlie  Te^el's  fide* 

*  Then  all  at  once  your  yoices  raife  ou  hight 

*  And  with  loud  pealing  ibout^  siTaii  the  iky ; 

'  The  dcafcokijr  clamours,  the  prot«nded  fpears, 

*  And  BCKiding  crefts  will  fill  the  birds  with  fears. 

*  Aad  whea  Araia*s  barren  jfle  ye  gain, 

'  Ring  y«ir  broad  buckler;,  and  all  iiout  ajnain/ 
He  fp«ke,  the  chiefs  approy'd  the  wife  defign ; 
High  «D  their  heads  the  brazen  belmecs  (hinet 
Wt*i£c  purple  creiU  waY*d  dreadful  in  the  wiod; 
To  thcle  aiicrnate  were  fiout  oars  a0ign*d ;   1321 
The  reft  with  care  their  vtflers  fide  conceaPd 
Wick  glittering  Ipears,  and  many  a  fhining  ibield. 
As  when  induiirious  builders  cover  o'er 
With  tiles  the  walls  their  h'aads  had  rais'd  before ; 
In  chc^vcrM  iiiMares  they  decorate  the  roof, 
And  make  U  Uir  to  view,  and  tempeft  proof  :> 
Thns  they  with  ihields  djfpos'd  in  order  due. 
Sheltered  their  veiTr],  and  adors*d  it  too. 
As  when  cnihattied  hofts  their  foes  aAail,      1 330 
Tumultuous  Ihouts,  and  martial  founds  prevail ; 
So  from  the  ihip  loud  clamours  pierc'd  the  Iky ; 
Jlo  more  the  Greeks  their  feather*d  foes  delcry  : 
battling  their  bocklcri,  near  the  land  they  drew, 
And  far  away  the  winged  furies  flew. 
80  when  great  Jove  op  clo(e-<hrong'd  cities  pours 
from  hyperborean  clouds  his  haily  (bowers ; 
Within,  ^be  dwellers  fit  in  peace  profound. 
Nor  heed  the  rattling  Hormt  that  rage  around ; 
la  rain  the  hail  delceods,  the  tempcfts  roar,  1340 
Their  roofs  from  harm  were  well  fecur*d  before  : 
Thos  on  their  (hields  the  furies  fliot  their  quills, 
Thca  clamoiiring  vanilhM  to  far  diftant  hills. 

6ay,  Mule,  why  Phineus  counfcrd  here  to  land, 
Ob  Mars'*  tOe,  chts^lclegated  band  ? 
Aad  what  advantage  could  the  Greciars  gain 
Fram  all  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  main  ? 

To  liam*d  Orchomenos,  with  favourite  gale, 
Fcsm  JEa's  walls  the  fims  of  Phrizus  fail. 
Their  gvpodfire's  vaft  ioherionce  to  ^are,    1350 
Who  dfio^  left  this  voyage  to  their  care. 
Kcar  Mar's  ifland  on  this  fignal  day 
The  (bns  of  Phrixus  plow'd  the  liquid  way, 
But  Jove  ordain'd  chat  Boreas  blafts  ihould  blow, 
While  molA  Ai^rps  foak'd  the  vales  below, 
^irft  <m  the  mountaior,  riflng  by  degrees, 
All  day  roitgh  Boreas  ihook  the  treoibling  trees ; 
Then,  night  approaching,  he  with  hideous  found 
M*d  thebig  vravesf  and  heav'd  the  vaft  profound. 
No  ftars  appear  tranflocent  through  the  clouds, 
ht  gbomy  darkncfs  every  objedk  fixrmids.    13^1 
the  kn  of  Phrixus,  toft  by  whelming  waves, 
Vith  faorrBT  ihndder'd  at  the  watery  graves  ; 
lor  the  Bcrce  blaft,  impell'd  with  might  and^atn, 
Ton  all  tbeir  cafiais,  S^iL  the  4hip  in  twain 


And  daih'd  to  pieces;  but  by  heaven's  kind  aid 
On  a  large:  fragment  of  the  wreck  convey'd,  . 
The  winds  and  wav&i  the  trembhofr  brothers  bore 
Aghaft,  snd  half  expiring  to  the  ihore. 
Inllant  in  fioodk  defcended  copious  rain,         1370 
DrcuchM  the  whole  ifland,  and  incrcasM  the  main  $ 
(Thefe  ihores,  the  neighbouring  coafi,  and  facred 

hill. 
The  rude,  the  barbarous  MoiTynoecians  till) 
Borne  on  a  broken  plauk,  the  forceful  blaft 
The  fon$  of  Phrixus  on  this  ifland  cail. 
Who  met  the  Grecians  with  the  rifing  fun ; 
Ceas*d  wai  the  rain,  and  Argus  thus  begun  1 

*  Adjur*d  by  Jove,  whole  circunU*pc6Live  kea 

*  Surveys  the  condu^  and  the  cares  of  men, 

*  Whate*cr  your  name  br  race,  our  tale  attend, 

'  And  to  the  wretched  your  afllAance  lend.  1381 

*  The  i|giog  florms  that  Neptune's  empire  fweeps 

*  Have  wreck.'d  our  lucklefs veflel  in  the  deep} 

*  To  you  we  pray,  if  pity  touch  your  heart, 

*  Some  fcanty  raiment  for  our  wants  impart; 
'  The  fons  of  mifery  for  mercy  call ; 

'  To  one  low  level  forrow  finks  us  all. 

'  They  who  to  profirate  fuppliants  lend  aa  ear, 

'  The  laws  of  hofpitable  Jove  revere. 

*  All-prefcn^  he  hath  Ufken'd  to  our  pray'r,  1390 
'  And  finking  fav'd  us  with  a  parent's  care.* 

Then  ^fus  fon  (fulfilling  Phineus*  plan) 
Thus  quefiion'd  mild  the  miferable  man  j 
**  But  firft,  of  truth  obfervant,  frankly  tell, 
**  In  what  far  region  of  the  world  ye  dwell ; 
**  What  bufinefs  call'd   you   from  your  native 

"  coaft,  fboaft." 

"  What  race  ye  fprung  from,  and  what  names  ye 
Then  Argus  thus :   *  Ye,  fure,  have  heard  the 

"  fame 

*  Of  Phrixus,  who  from  Greece  to  JEa  cyne. 

*  To  great  beta's  citadel  he  fwam  i^ 
'  Supported  on  the  fiioulders  of  the  ram* 
'  Whofc  fleece  now  high-fufpcnded  ye  behold, 

*  By  Hermes  metamorphos'd  into  gold. 

'  On  the  tall  oak*s  high  top  it  hangs  in  view, 

*  The  ram  to  Jove,  propitious,  Phrixus  flew. 

*  1  he  gcneroui  king  recciv'd  him  as  his  gueft, 

*  And  with  undower'd  Chalciope  he  hlefs'd, 

*  From  thefe  we  fprung;  hut  Phrixus  breathes  no 

'  more, 
'  His  bones  lie  buried  on  the  Colchian  ihore. 
'  We  now  to  fam'd  Orchomenos  repair,        1410 

*  The  wide  domams  of  Athamas  ro  fliare ; 

*  Such  %vere  the  lafi  injundii.ns  of  our  fire : 

*  Our  bufinefs  this — if  ye  cur  names  require, 
«  This  Cytiforus,  that  will  Phrontis  claim, 

*  He  fornam'd  Melas,  Argus  is  n\f  name.*  ■ 

He  fpoke :  the  Argonauts  with  flill  amaze, 
And  fecret  tranl'port  on  the  firangers  gaze. 
Then  Jafon  mark'd  the  much  enduring  man,     ^ 
And  tnus  with  mild  benevolence  began  : 
'*  Friends  as  ye  are,  and  near  relations  too>    t44Q 
^  To  us  for  fuccour  nut  in  vain  ye  fue.  • 
**  Cretheus  apd  Athamas  their  fire  the  fame ; 
"  And  Cretheus  was  my  honoured  grandfire  a 
"  name:  _  [Greecf 

"  With  tbefe  companions  join'd,  I  fail'd  frpm 
*^  'I  o  Colchoti  famous  for  the  golden  fle^^Cfrr 
S  iiij 
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'  Some  diftant  day,  at  eafe  may  we  relate 

"  Thcfe  Orange  events,  and  all  our  various  fate. 

"  Now  (hall  warm  robc»  to  clothe  your  limbs  be 

"  giv'n, 
"  We  meet  conduced  by  the  hand  of  hcav'n." 

He  faid,  and  from  the  (hip  rich  vcftments  fcnt ; 
Then  to  the  facrcd  fane  of  Marsfhey  went.  1 431 
From   fleecy  flocks   they  drained  the  life-warm 

blood, 
And  all  devoutly  round  the  altar  flood  ; 
This,  of  fmall  ftoncs  compos'd,  was  plac'd  before 
The  lofty  temple's  double-folding  door : 
(Within  the  fane  a  flone  of  fable  hue 
Stood,  where  the  Amazons  their  vi<ftim8  flew; 
Who  held  it  lawlefs,  when  they  fojourn*d  here, 
To  flay  the  fliecp,  or  facrifice  the  llcer ; 
Inftead  of  thefe  the  full-fed,  pamper'd  ftccd  144c 
Was  doom'd,  a  viAim  at  this  fane,  to  blofd.) 
■J'hefe  nies  difpatch'd,  and  hunger's  rage  reprefs'd, 
Thu«  JEior*\  ion  the  liflcniDg  hod  addrefs^'d  : 

•'  Impartial  Jove  the  race  of  man  regards  ; 
"  The  bad  he  puniflies,  the  juft  rcwarda: 
**  At  from  a  bloody  ftt-pdame's  rage  of  yore 
«*  He  favM  your  fire,  and  blcft  with  ample  ft  ore, 
"  So  he  prcferv'd  you  frtm  the  whelming  deep, 
••  And  in  this  vcflcl  will  fccurely  keep ; 
«*  Whether  for  JEz  in  our  fliip  ye  fail,  1450 

**  Or  to  far  Phthia  court  the  favouring  gale, 
•'  For  thiJi  fam'd  ftiip  of  Ptlion's  pines  was  made, 
•*  And  foiniM  by  Argus,  veith  Minerva's  aid; 
•*  But  f^orms  had  lafli'd  her,  ere,  with   hideous 
"  ihock,  [rock. 

««  She  rtiich'd  thgfe  ftraits,  where  rock  encounters 
"  Then  lend  ycur  aid  to  gain  the  golden  fleece, 
•*  And  be  our  guides  to  bring  it  back  to  Greece. 
••  Jove  feern^  incens'd,  and  we  this  voyage  take, 
•*    To  ii)0(h  bin  anger,  and  for  Phrixus*  lake." 

Ardent  he  fpoke ;  but  they  dcfpair'd  to  find, 
^cta  of  fo  tradlable  a  mind,  1461 

To  yield  the  fleece     then  Argus  thus  replies. 
Alarm 'd  and  troubled  at  their  bold  tmprife ; 

•  Whate'er  our    powers  can    grant,    or   wifhcs 

*  gain, 

•  The  fdns  c-f  Greece  fliall  never  aflc  in  vain. 

•  But  proud  i^cta,  cruel  and  fevcre, 

•  1  J'thr  the  .yraht,  and  his  power  1  fear; 

•  Tht  ion  his  fire,  fo  fame  relates,  he  boafts : 

•  Unnumbe-'d  fubjedlH  guard  his  ample  coafts; 

•  For  n.ighty  ftrcngth  he  Hands  rcrown*d  afar, 

•  And  voice  terrific  a-  the  god  of  war.  1471 

•  The  golden  prize  a  monftrous  dragon  keeps  ; 
«  Hard  taflc  lo'fcize  it,  for  he  never  flceps. 

•  Earth  on  roiigh  Caucafas  a  being  ^ave 

•  To  this  fierce  beaft  near  Typhaonia's  cave, 

•  Where  huge  Typha-us,  as  old  ftorits  prove, 

•  Wa»  flruck  by  lightning  from  almighty  Jove, 

•  When  hcrcr  in  arms  againft  heaven's  king  he 

•  flood; 

•  From  his  head  ifTu'd  warm  corrupted  blood; 

•  To  Nyfa's  hills  to  Nyta's  plain*  he  flies,     I480 

•  And  now  beneath  Strhonian  marftics  lies.'  • 

He  faid;  diflrefs'd  fo  fad  a  talc  to  hear,  • 
On  every  countenance  far  pallid  fear. 
Wher  Pclcu*  thus  with  confidence  reply'd. 
And  gave  that  courage  which  their  fears  dcny'd: 


"  Defpair  not,  friend  ;  for  we  difdain  to  yield, 
"  Nor  dread  to  meet  ^leta  in  the  field. 
"  We  too  are  flcill'd  in  war,  and  draw  om*  Uoe 
"  From  godlike  chiefs,  and  origin  divine. 
"  Inccns'd  fliould  he  the  fleecy  gold  detain,  1499 
••  He'll  aflc,  I  truft,  the  Colchians  aid  in  vain." 

Converting  thus  the  chiefs  their  thoaghtia- 
prefs'd, 
And,  fated  with  repaft,  reclin'd  to  reft. 
With  rifing  morn  the  gently  breathing  gales 
Play'd  round  the  pine,  and  fiU'd  the  fwcUiDgfeikj 
The  fwelling  fails,  expanded  by  the  wind, 
Soon  left  Aretias*  barren  fliorc  behind  ; 
And,  fwiftly  flcimming  o'er  the  watery  vaft, 
The  Philyrsean  ifle  at  eve  they  paft ;  • 
Where  Saturn  firfl  fair  Philyra  furvey'd,      ijoe 
When  on  Olympus  he  the  Ticans  fway'd, 
(Nurs'd  by  the  fierce  Curetes,  yet  a  child, 
Young  Jove  was  hid  in  Cretan  caverns  wild) 
Unknown  to  Rhea  he  the  maid  comprefs'd ; 
But  foon  to  Rhea  was  the  crime  confefs'd; 
DcteiSed  Saturn  left  his  bed  with  fpeed. 
And  fprung  all-vigorous  ax  a  mane-crown'd  fteed. 
Swift  fled  fair  Philyra,  abafli'd  with  fliamc, 
And  to  the  hills  of  Thefl'aly  flie  came  : 
Fam'd  Chiron  fprung  from  this  embrace  fo  odd, 
Ambiguous,  half  a  horfe,  and  half  a  god.      1511 
From  thence  they  fail  by  long  Macronian  ftrandi, 
And  where  Bechira's  ample  coaft  expands; 
Shores  where  Byzerians  wander  far  and  wide, 
And  fierce  Sapirians,  fligmatix'd  for  pride; 
And,  favour'd  by  the  foft  impelling  wind, 
Leave  numerous  coafts  and  landt  unnain'd  b^    : 

hind  : 
And,  failing  fwiftly  o'er  the  waves,  forvey, 
Far  on  the  Pontic  main,  an  opening  bay ; 
Then,  Caucafu^,  thy  hills  were  feen  on  high,  154i 
'Ihat  rear  their  rocky  fummitv  in  the  flcy ; 
Fix'd  to  thcfc  rockfc  Prometheus  ftill  remaini, 
For  ever  bound  in  adamantine  chains : 
On  the  rude  clifis  a  ravenous  eagle  breeds, 
That  on  the  wretch's  entraiU  ever  feeds. 
The  Grecians  faw  him.  ere  th*  approach  of  BiglK, 
Soar  high  in  air,  loud  hiflfrng  in  bis  flight:  - 
Around  the  ftiip  he  flew  in  airy  rings, 
The  faiU  all  ftiivtring  as  he  fliook  his  wings : 
Not  as  a  light  atrial  bird  he  foara,  1530 

But  moves  his  pinions  like  well-poHfli'd  oar*. 
The  ravenous  bird  now  rufliing  from  the  flcie«, 
Sudden  they  heard  Prometheus'  piercis|^  cries: 
The  heav«ns  re-echoed  to  the  doleful  foufid, 
While  the  fell  eagle  gnaw  d  the  recent  wound. 
Till  gorg'd  with  flcfli  the  bird  of  Jove  they  fpy*<i 
Again  defcending  from  the  mountain's  flde* 
Night  now  approaching,  near  the  Iknd  they 
drew,  • 

And  Argus  well  his  native  country  knew ; 
For,  Phafis.  thy  wide»fprcading  flood  they  gain, 
And  the  laft  limits  of  the  Pontic  main.         154X 
At  length  arriv'd,  fo  many  dangers  paft, 
They  furl  the  mainfail,  and  they  lower  themift : 
Their  bending  oars  the  mighty  ilream  divide ; 
The  ftream  receives* theni  on  his  foaming  tide. 
All  on  the  left,  in  ancient  rolls  raxiowo'd, 
Rife  ^a'8  walls,  with^Iiueriog  tucrettcrowi'4; 
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{       Aid  00  the  right  the  field,  not  diftant  far, 

I      And  grove,  both  facred  to  the  god  of  war ; 

I       Where  od  an  oak  the  fleece,  fufpended  high,  1550 

(A  dragoo  guards  with  ever-watchful  eye. 
Thes  Jafon  haftes,  impatient  to  confign 
*      To  the  pure  ftream  the  unpolluted  wine, 
^      And  Crom  a  golden  vafe  folfilt  the  rite  divine, 
Sacred  to  earth,  to  gods  that  guard  the  coafls, 

iAod  ancient  heroes*  long-dcparted  ghoOs  : 
For  their  protedion  he  preferred  his  prayV, 
To  keep  the  ihip  with  tutelary  care. 


J 


Then  thus  Ancxus :  '  Nomerons  perils  pafi, 

'  Colchos  and  Phafls  wc  behold  at  laH;         13  6« 

*  Behoves  you  now  your  fage  adyice  to  lend* 

*  Whether  to  treat  ^eta  as  a  friend, 

*  With  ipeech£accordant,  and  compliance  bland, 

*  Or  in  roMgh  terms  the  golden  prize  demand*' 

Thus  he ;  but  Jafan  urg'd,  at  Argus'  call. 
High  up  the  fcdgy  flream.  the  (hip  to  haul ; 
Which,  undifturb'd,  might  there  at  anchor  ride, 
In  the  calm  hofom  of  the  peaceful  tide : 
There  fought  the  chiefs  the  bleiOngs  of  repofe. 
And  ilept  fecure  till  grateful  morning  rofe. 


NOTES  ON  BOOK  II. 
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Vet.  16.  This  encounter  between  Amycus  and 
Polios  is  defcribed  likewife  by  Theocritus,  who, 
ID  the  opinion  of  Cafaubon,  far  furpaffes  Apollo. 
ntvs ;  but  Scaliger  gives  the  preference  to  our  au- 
thor, who  has  certainly  fumiihed  Virgil  with  ma- 
ny  circsmftances  in  his  dofcription  of  the  conteil 
between  Dares  and  Entellus.     See  ^m.  B.  v. 

Neither  Apollonius  nor  Theocritus  have  loft 
%ht  of  Homer*s  defcription  of  the  combat  of  the 
cseftus,  11,  xxiii.  683. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  Theo-- 
oioii,  delivers  his  opinion  of  the  defcription  of 
this  combat,  by  the  three  poets,  Apollonius,  Theo- 
critus, and  .Valerius,  in  the  following  words :  *'  A-. 
poUonio  iaoe,audore  fuo,  Flaccnm  infer iorem  cen- 
fco ;  qaippe  quod  ^laccus  minus  (implex  (It  et  om- 
nia, fublimitatis  affe^ato  ftudio,  magnificcntius 
cfferat  et  inflatius.  Utroque  pracdantior  Then- 
critus,  quod  utroque  fimplicior.  Tan  turn  illi  ccdit 
Apolbnius,  quantum  f  laccus  Apollonio." 

Ver.  iia.  This  fimile  is  borrowed  by  Virgil, 
-ff«.  rii.  715. 

With  frowning  front  two  mighty  bulls  engage, 
A  dreadful  war  the  bellowing  rivals  wage,  &c. 

Pitt, 

Ver.  163.  Virgil  has  alfo  taken  this  Cmile  from 
Apollonius;  a  poet,  as  Catrou  obieryes,  very  rich 
in  beautiful  comparifons.  S<e  PUt^t  yirg,  JEn, 
xii  831. 

So  when  the  fwain  invade  with  Aiflin)^  fmoke 
The  bees,  cloie-clufter'd  in  a  cave^n'd  rock, 
Thqrrife;  &c. 

It  wa«  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients  to  force  bees 
I  «ut  of  their  hives  by  fumigatiop.     To  this  prac- 

1^  vce  the  poets  frequently  allude.    Thus  Ovid  de 

ran.  amor.  L.  i.  185. 

^{•id,  cum  foppofitos  fagiunt  'mmina  fii1no9, 
Ut  relevcm  dempri  vimioa  curva  fagi  ? 

•*— rSfi  w^KXf.  vy  Murvtf.  Arift.in  veff. 

L         ^  Ver.  178.  The  hind  of  the  Chalybcs,  which 


upon  that  of  thr  Mariandyni 
Ver.  J  99.  CrowQt  and  garlands  were-  thcvght 
Akaeccfiary  to  cbe  gods,  and  were  fo  anciently 


ufed,  that  feme  have  derived  the  cuftom  of  put- 
ting thein  on  at  feafts,  from  the  primitive  enter- 
tainments, at  which  the  gods  were  thought  to  be 
prcfcnt.     Potter, 

Ver.  221.  The  ftorm  drove  them  to  Salmydef- 
fus,  a  city  on  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  Cppolite  to  Bi« 
thyoia. 

The  Scholiaft  fpeaks  of  more  than  one  Bithynia« 
There  is  a  country  of  that  name,  he  tells  us,  both 
on  the  coaft  of  £urope  and  of  Alia.  The  ftorm 
drove  the  Argonauts  to  SalmydeiTus,  which  is  op- 
pofite  to  the  Afiatic  Bithynia. 

Ver  414.  Phineus  was  a  king  of  Thratc,  or, 
as  fomefay,  of  Arcadia.  He  ordered  the  eyes  of 
his  two  fons  to  be  torn  out,  to  fatisfy  theif  mother- 
in-law.  The  gods  punifhed  his  cruelty  :  they 
ftruck  him  with  blindnefs,  and  fcnt  the  harpies  to 
him,  who  cook  the  meat  from  his  mouth  :  fo  that 
he  would  have  periflied  with  hunger,  if  Zeresand 
Calais  had  not  delivered  him  from  them,  and  pur- 
fued  them  to  the  Strophades,  where  they  gave  o- 
ver  the  chafe.  Thefe  harpies  were  called  out  of 
hell,  and  feem  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  furies. 
A  permilTion  was  given  them  to  dwell  upon  earth 
to  punifti  the  wicked  :  by  which  the  poets  would 
reprefent  to  us  the  remorfe  of  a  bad  confcience. 
Cairim, 

Ver.  137.  Apollonius  has  fnmi(hed  Virgil  with 
many  hints  on  this  fubjed  of  the  harpies.  JEiu 
B.  iii.  a  a  J. 

At  fobitae  borrifolapfa  de  montibus  adfunt 
Hirpyiae;  &c.    . 

When  from  the  mountains,  terrible  to  view, 
On  (buuding  wings  the  monfter^harpies  flew. 

Pitt. 

The  harpies  were  a  kind  of  birds  which  had  the 
faces  of  women,  and  foul  long  claws.  When  the 
iable  was  fumifted  for  Phineus,  they  flew  in,  and 
either  devoured  or  carried  away  the  greater  part 
of  his  rcpaft,  or  polluted  what  they  left.     RaUigh. 

Ver.  %s6.  The  perfon  and  diftrcflls  of  this  oW 
man  are  reprefented  to  u«  in  a  manner  the  mo(k 
ftriking  and  pathetic.  Virgil  had  (his  dcTcriptiod 
in  view,  when,  Q>cakmg  of  Achemenidci,  he 

fay*! 
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Cum  fabi(6  c  filvw,  macie  conft^na  fuprcma, 
Ignotinoya  forma  viri,  mir«ra!.(i4qm  cultu 
Procedit,  fuppkzque  manus  ad  lirora  tendit, 
Kefpicimus  :  dira  i4Iuvies,  immillque  harba 
Confertum  tcgincn  fpinis. -A'»,  lii  590. 

Vcr.  346,  347.  Thu§  Tclcmachus  fwear»,  not 
only  by  Jupiter,  but  by  the  for  rows  of  his  fa- 
ther. 

By  great  Ulyflcs,  and  bis  woes  T  fwear. 

Se«J*op€'s  Odyiff,  ix.  4*6 . 

Adjurations  of  this  fort  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Greek  tragedian «. 

Ver.  377.  Virgil  has  clofely  copied  the  eon- 
duiion  of  this  comparifon  :  the  eager  hound,  fays 
he, 

Hzrat  hians,  jamque  tenet,  fimilifque  tenenti 
locrepuit  malis,  morfuque  elulls  inani  eft. 

^n,  xii.  754. 

They  fnao,  and  grind  their  gnafliin^  teeth  in 
▼am. 


Vcr.  393.  The  ancient  name  of  a  prieft  was 
cahen,  rendered  miftakenly,  xw  and  eanu.  Hence 
the  harpies,  who  were  priefls  of  Ur,  are  ftyled  by 
ApoUonius,  the  dogs  of  Jove.  Iris,  accofttng  Ca- 
lais and  Zetes,  tells  them,  it  would  be  a  profana- 
tlon  to  offer  any  injury  to  thofc  pcrfnnagei.  The 
firens  and  harpies  were  of  the  fame  vocation. 
Brsaat't  Myth.  vol.  ii. 

Vcr.  404.  The  word  Strophades  is  derived  from 
a  Greek  verb  that  fignifies  to  turn.  Thefe  ifiands 
therefore  were  named  Strophades,  becaufe  near 
them  the  fons  of  Boreas  left  off  purfuing  the  bar. 
pies,  and  turned  back  to  the  houle  of  Phineus. 

Ver.  437.  This  is  very  fimilar  to  a  paffage  in 
the  Odyffcy,  B.  xii.  v.  7 1. 

High  o*er  the  main  two  rocks  exalt  their  brow. 
The  boiling  billows  thuodertng  roil  below  ; 
Through  the  vaft  waves   the  dreadful  wonders 

move. 
Hence  nam'd  erratic  by  the  gods  above.—- 
Scarce  the  fam*d  Argo  pafs*d  thefe  rapid  floods. 
The  iacred  Argo,  fiU*d  with  demigods  ! 
Ev'n  (he  had  funk,  but  Jove's  imperial  bride 
WingM  her  fleet  fail,  and  pufiiM  her  o'er  the  tide. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  note  on  this  paffage, "  that 
Homer,  to  render  his  poetry  more  marvcHous, 
joins  what  has  been  related  of  the  Symplegades 
to  the  defcription  oC  Scylla  and  Charybdis. — The 
fiory  of  the  dove  being  reported  of  the  Symple- 
gades might  eive  bini  the  hint  of  applying  the 
cruflitng  of  the  doves  to  Scylla  and  Charybdis.*' 
Bat  we  muft  remember  that  Argo  paHed,  in  hef 
retorn,  through  Scylla  and  Charybdis^  and  tfaa^ 
ApoUonius,  as  well  at  Homer,  hat)  roentJpned 
thefe  rocks  by  the  name  trXMyxTmiy  erratic,  which 
It  fuppofed  to  be  more  (Irii^tly  applicable  to  the 
Symplegades.  If  the  Cyanean  rocks  were  called 
ijmplegadet  firpm  their  jiiftjing  togcthcTj  aud 
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that  appearance  wa<:  occaiioned  by  the  different 
views  in  which  they  were  fcren,  fumetimes  ina 
dire(5t  line,  and  fometime*  oK*  iqueiy,  why  might 
nor  S.ylla  and  Charybdis,  for  the  fame  reafoD.be 
fa:d  to  julUe  together,  an'l  conrcqumtly  withoot 
impropriety  be  called  tr^-cyxtf/t  or  ermticf  Mi- 
nerva, acc'.iding  to  Ap^' toi  1  >,  guided  Argo 
through  the  Symplcc  • -cs ;  tut  Ijcr  courfe  throDgh 
Scylla  and  CharyH<li«»  was  dircdcd  by  Thctll,  U 
the  intercelUon  of  Juiio,  agreeable  to  wbatHomef 
here  mentions. 

Ver.  448.  The  dove  which  returned  to  Nosh 
with  a  leaf  of  olive,  and  br<  ught  the  firft  tidings 
that  the  waters  of  the  deep  were  affuaged,  was 
held  in  many  nations  as  particularly  facred;  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  meffenger  of  the 
Deity,  an  emblem  of  peace   and  good  fortone. 
Among  mariners  it  wa>  thought  to  be  parties* 
lariy  aufpicious ;  who,  as  they  failed,  ufed  to  let  a 
dove  fly  from  their  fliips,  to  judge  of  the  fuccefs 
of  their  voyage.    The  mod  favourable  fcafon  for 
fetting  fail  was  at  the  Heliacal  riiing  of  the  fetco 
(lars,  near  the  head  of   Taurus;  and  they  arc,  io 
confcquence  of  ir,    called  Pleiades.     It  wai  st 
their  appearance    that  the  Argonautics  fet  oat 
upon  their  expedition.  *A^t  %*  « yr«XX0»]i  wiXiisJif> 
•—Theoe.  Id,   xiii.   15,     When   firft  the  pleafing 
Pleiades  appear.     And  this  was^hought  a  fortUf 
nate  time  for  navigation  in  general.     The  Argo- 
nauts, in  a  time  of  difficulty  and  danger,  inade 
the  experiment  of  letting  a  dove  fly,  and  formed 
from  it  a  fortunate  prefa£e.     Bryanit  Mytb.  vJU 
u.  %%S' 

It  is  indeed  the  opinion  of  many  learned  mevt 
that  the  fcience  of  augury,  or  of  preditfting  futoit 
events  by  the  flight  of  birds,  arofe  from  the  dif* 
miffion  of  the  raven  and  the  dove  from  Noil^'* 
^k  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  Thit  fpecles  4 
divination  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient:  it  isroet- 
tioned  in  many  places  of  the  Old  Teftaoxeot,  and  - 
made  a  confiderable  part  of  the  reUgioft  of  tbe 
heathen  world. 

Ver.  479.  Adurwfiif^']  U  a  cav«,  through  wWch, 
according  tp  the  fable,  is  a  paffage  to  the  regions 
below.  Herculen  i«  faid  to  have  dcfccnded  through 
it  to  bring  up  Cerberus.  Tokens  of  which  pt^loit 
they  {how,  fays  Xenophon,  even  to  this  day.  Netf 
this  fpot  ilands  the  principal  city  of  the  Marian- 
dyni,  named  from  Hercu'.efi,  Heraclea.  Hercits 
our  poet  informs  as,  runs  the  river  Acberoo,  fo 
calieid  fron  the  abovementaoned  lake. 

Ver.  493.  This  river,  which  rifes  ki  Cipptd*- 
cia,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Euainc,  took  its 
name  from  the  beds  of  fait  through  which  it 
runs.  Sirab;  Toumefort  fays,  this  country  is  fi) 
full  of  foifil  fait,  that  it  is  to  be  fuui^d  in  tlic  high 
roads  and  ploughed  lands. 

Ver.  498.  'i*hi8  river,  fays  Strabo,  after  having 
received  many  ochf  r^,  runt  through  TbemifcyWi 
formerly  inhabited  by  tbe  Amazoiia,  and  iheofaUs 
into  the  Euxine  fea. 

Ver.  50a.  It  i&  commonly  believed,  that  the 
ancient  Chalybes  were  the  dcfccndents  of  Tubal ; 
for  they  are  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  their 
qit^aardinary  ikill  \»  workiAg  of  iruOj  tod  st^^* 
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iDf  of  Heel  annoor;  whence  they  are  faid  ta 
hafe  had  their  Dame.     Umpv.  Hiji. 

Stnbo  U  of  opinion,  thac  cliey  are  the  fame 
wbom  Homer  laentioiia  by  the  oamc  of  «XpCii. 
F«r  be  joint  them  with  the  f^aphlagoniaos,  aud 
chanAcrizes  them  thm^A^if  m^yv^tf  iwi  yvifjin, 

Cfelybes  nadi  fernim<— 

Ver.  505.  A  premoptory,  £»  named  from  Ge- 
■etca,  a  neighbourtag  river  whieh  raa  through 
the  country  of  the  Chalybes.  A  temple  was  eroded 
here  to  Jnpiter  the  Hofpitable. 

Ver.  530*  Piiny  ioformt  os,  that  the  bird 
called  the  Pheafant,  derives  ita  name  from  thii 
river,  whole  banks  they  frequented  in  great 
ahondance:  and  that  they  were  firft  brought 
ever  into  Greece  by  the  Argonauts 
Ai^^  prinam  funt  tranfportata  carinS ; 
Ante  miht  notum  nil  nifi  nomen  erat. 

Mart, 

▼^*  535-    Tarchcfi,  which,  according  to  the 

learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Bryant,  fignifiea  a  hill 

with  a  tower,  or  umple  on  it,  was  in  later  time* 

rendered  Trachon ;  from  whence  the  region  Tra« 

chi>niti«  rec^ved  its  name.    Thit  word,  it  feems, 

was  iUll  further  Caphifticated  by  the  Grocka,  and 

d^clTcd   Af»M^9^  Dragon  :    from  whence,  in  a 

great  meafore,  aroCe  the  notion  of  treafures  being 

gaarded  by  dragons.    The  gardens  of  the  Hefpc- 

ridca,  and  the  gulden  fleece  at  Colchis,  were  io- 

trufted  to  a  fleeplefs  ferpent.    The  dragons  are 

reprefented  as  fleeplefs;  becaufe  in  powers  there 

were  cnmmonly   lamps  burning,    and  a  Watch 

aaiotaaned.     The  eyes  of  the  dragon  were  win- 

dMva  in  the  vppermoft  part  of  the  building, 

thwgh  whidi  the  fire  appeared.     Fryawt's  Myth. 

Ver.  553.    All  the  countries  which  lie  on  the 

■Mth  and  north-eaft  parts  of  the  Euxtne,  the  re. 

gioB  of  the  Colehiv,  and  the  country  at  the  foot 

of  Caacafiis,  were  of  old  efteemed  Scythia,  and 

Acfe  the  Greeks  looked  upon  to  be  the  bounda- 

lies,  northward,  of  the  habittble  world. 

Vcr.  556.  The  region  termed  Aj«,  ahove  Col- 
<Im,  waa  a  name  peculiarly  given  by  the  Amoni- 
•M  n»  the  placet  where  they  refided.  Among 
Ae  Greekt  the  word  grew  general ;  and  Am  was 
■nde  to  fignify  any  famd.  But  among  the  Egyp- 
liant,  ••  well  as  among  thofe  of  Colchis  Pontica, 
it  was  tSed  for  a  proper  name  of  their  country. 

It  wno  owing  to  this,  that  the  name  given  to 
the  chief  perfoo  of  the  country  was  Aiatet.    Bry 

▼er.  646m  It  was  the  common  opinion  of  the 
fcieDti,  that  the  Hansadryads  lived  and  died  to- 
ftthcr  with  their  tree#,  and  therefore  vrere  ex- 
treaely  gritefal  to  tfaofe,  who  at  any  time  pre- 
feved  thenj  The  Schofiaft  tells  a  remarkable 
§mf  to  Cbit  p«rpofe :  A  perfon  called  Rhoecus, 
oUcrving  a  beaotifal  oak  ready  to  fall,  ordered  it 
••  be  iet  upright  tnd  fnpported.  I'he  nymph  of 
ikt  tree  appeared  to  him,  and  bade  him,  in  return, 
4  wfaattver  ho  pieafed.  She  being  exceedingly 
hmdtmotf  RboKva  defired  he  might  be  enter- 
ttbtd  ■•  ber  lover :  which  ihe  promifed,  and  ac- 
coidiagfy  Unt  a  bee  to  fummon  him.    But  the 


young  man,  happening  to  be  playing  at  dice  whco 
the  bee  came,  was  fo  ofleodtd  with  itt  bozsingt 
that  he  druve  it. from  him.  The  nymph,  provoked 
at  this  oncivil  treatment  of  her  amhaflaidor,  in  re* 
vcnge  deprived  Rhcacus  of  the  ofe  of  his  limht. 
He  alfo  fpeaks  of  another  nymph,  who  waa  graio- 
fiil  CO  the  man  that  prefer  ved  her  oak. 
■■  TCTt  ^kf  hixm  >v^<u. 

Call.  Hymn,  m  Dd*  T.  8^ 
Ver.  66z.  Thus  Callimacbus  : 

Hymn..m^Ap.  ^f, 
*  Ayfth$  and  Vifutt  were  undoubtedly  the  nameo 
of  Apollo:  but  ihey  are  wUo  hcftowed  00  hik 
fon  Arid  sua,  on  account  of  hit  fondoefr  §o€  a 
country  life,  and  hit  many  ufeful  difieoverick 

'Afi^t  x^if^  ^t^**f9 

"Ayxtnn  Wiotm  f*MXMf 

"a  y^ta  »au  JXifuot 

Tott  t  'A^tvaTn  »mX%79.  Pyni.  PyA.  IZ.  XI^. 

Ver.  671.  Almoft  all  the  principol  perfoo^ 
whofe  names  occor  in  the  mythology  of  Greeca 
and  Italy,  are  repreCemed  as  ihephcrdi.  It  it  re- 
ported of  the  mufea,  that  they  were  of  fliephei4> 
cxtraAion,  and  tended  flocks,  which  they  intni||« 
ed  to  their^  favourite  Arifisus ;  the  fame  whom 
Virgil  ftyles  Paftor  Arifizua.     Bryant. 

Ver.  685.  Jupiter  is  frequently  reprefented  un- 
der the  charaaer  of  Pluvina,  or  the  dii)>enfer  of 
rain,  both  by  poets,  painters,  and  ftatuaries.  For 
it  waa  hia  province,  aa  chief  ruler  of  the  air,  to 
dired  not  only  the  thunders  and  lightnings,  hat 
the  rain.  Virgil  has  given  oa  a  noble  defiviptson 
of  the  Jupiter  Pinviua  in  the  following  defcrip* 
tlon: 

cum  Japiter,  horridos  aofbia^ 

Torquet  aquotam  hiamem,  et  codo  cava  nahUa 
rumpit.  JSn.  ix.  67P.^.S^c«'/  Pdym. 

Ver.  693.  For  thefe  Etefian  whida,  the  hiflory 
of  which  the  poet  has  joft  given  us,  blew  north- 
eaft,  and-confequentty  in  a  direftion  the  moll  un- 
favourable for  them  who  were  iailit^  up  the  Eax- 
ine. 

Ver.  735.  Thin  florm  feema  to  have  been  ca- 
pied  by  Virgil.  JBn.  L  by  Lucan,  Ovid,  and  Va« 
lerius  Placcus. 

Ver.  813.  The  great  ontlinei  of  Jafon't  cha« 
rader  are  piety,  humanity,  and  valour.  The  fen- 
timent  before  ua  ta  replete  with  philanthropy,  and 
prejudices  ns  highly  in  favour  of  the  heao  of  the 
poem. 

Ver.  |6x.  Milton  thus  defcrtbes  Adam*s  hair : 


-byadnthine  locks 


Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clnfl'ring,  Afv.30j. 

The  drcomftance  of  the  hair  hanging  like  . 
bunches  of  grapes  has  been  jnflly  admired.    But ' 
it  is  fitendly  tranilated  from  the  defcripcioo  of 
ApoUo'i  hair  in  the  Crreek  poet. 
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nXoxfiti  BOTPTO'ENTEr  i^tffMpIo  xiifit, 

.^  The  word  fiorfvUfjtf  could  hardly  be  rendered 
iato  Enelifli  by  any  other  word  than  by  cluftcr- 
iilg.      fVarUnt  Obferv. 

V«r.  857.     rhub  Hcfiod  in  Scuto,  fpeaking  of 

Hercules, 

"■ ilVt  Tit  iuTOU 

'ErXn  if  iyjte.  t^t^v  ^i}iv  i>Ju9, 

There  was  probably,  in  the  old  piAurei  of 
Apollo,  a  certain  brightnefs  bcaminj^  from  his 
eyc!>,  and  perhaps  difTufed  all  over  his  face;  in 
the  fame  rtiahncr,  as  the  body  of  the  principal 
figure  is  all  luminous  and  refplendc-nt  in  the  fa- 
inous  nativity  of  Correggio,  of  the  tran.«figDration 
by  Raphael  What  made  me  then  fufpc<ft  this, 
was  the  ancient  poets  fpeaking  (o  often  of  the 
brightnefs  of  Apollo's  face,  and  the  beaming 
fplendnurs  of  his  eyes.  Virgil  docs  not  only  com- 
pire  his  ^neas  (under  whom  i*  generally  fup- 
yuicd  to  be  meant  AuguftuF)  to  Apollo  for  beau- 
ty; but,  in  another  place,  he  fccnis  to  call  Au- 
gtr(^U8  himfelf  (who  wa<  really  very  beautiful)  by 
the  name  of  this  gnd.     Spencers  Polym. 

Ver.  771.  Virjjil  ban  adopted  this  comparifon, 
^here  he  represents  Cloanthu6*s  fhip  as  moved 
forward  by  Portunus : 


-Et  pater  ipfe  manu  Portunus  cuntem 


Impulic  :  ilta  note  cicius  vnliicriquc  fagitta 
Ad  tcrraoi  fugit,  et  ponu  fe  cuiididit  alto. 

Ver.  pro.  Nothing  was  deemed  by  the  ancients 
more  cfiential  to  the  beauty  of  a  young  perfon 
(ami  Apollo  was  always  reprefcntcd  a  youth) 
than  fine  long  hair.  Hence  the  t]  ithets  trinitw 
and  incenfus  are  fo  often  given  to  Apullo. 

crinitus  Apollo, 

Nubc  fedens.  Firg,  JEn  ix.  6^9. 

•    '    fie  tibi  fint  iutonfi,  Phoebe,  capilli.    Tiiull. 

Ver.  946.  They  are  called  by  our  poet  in  this 
place,  and  by  Thc<  critus,  Id,  xii  27.  Hi^aToi 
Miyofht ;  from  Nifa,  which,  as  the  Scholiall  in- 
forms us,  was  the  name  of  their  dock.  It  was  fo 
.Damed  from  Niius,  fon  of  Pandion,  and  king  of 
this  people. 

The  Megarcnfians,  going  out  to  plant  a  colony 
in  Hcraclca,  were  driven  by  didrrfs  of  weather 
into  the  river  Acheron,  which  from  the  pro- 
tedion  it  afforded  them,  they  called  boonautes. 

Ver.  loaS. 
5ed  non  augurio  potuit  depellare  pcfttm. 

Ah.  ix,  318. 
The  fate  of  others  he  had  oft  forefliown, 
But  fail'df  unhappy  !   to  prevent  his  own.       Pitt^ 

Ver.  1029.  This  dcfcription  of  a  boar  hid 
amon^  the  ru^es,  and.  the  terror  of  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood, ren^inds  us  of  the  fo'lov-irg  beautiful 
lines  of  Ovid,  who  u  defcribiii^  the  Calfiiouiaii 
Voair ;  ■ 


I  Concava  vallis  erat,  quo  fe  demietere  rivi 

Afiuerant  pluvialis  aqux  :  tenet  ima  laconz 
1  Lenta  faliz,  ulvxque  level,  juncique  paloftres, 
j  Viminaque,  ct  longxparv^  fub  anindine  cania: 
Hinc  aper  ezdtus,  medios  violentus  in  hoftei 
Featur,  ut  excuffis  eUfus  nttbibus  ignis. 

Ov.  Mtt,  L,  via. 

Ver.  1 16 7.  Thisriverrifeain  Paphlagonia,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  cheerful  meadows 
thrcugh  which  it  flows.     Strabo, 

Ver.  1 176.  • 

Thy  groves  of  box,  Cytoms,  ever  green. 

Popt*s  II.  S.  jr. 

Hence  things  nude  of  I>oz  were  called  Cyto- 
riaca. 
Sacpe  Cytoriaco  dedocit  pc^ine  crises. 

Ver.  1204.  The  Greeks,  who  would  fain  deduce 
every  thing  from  their  own  language,  imagined, 
that  by  the  term  Amazon  was  fignified  a  perfoo 
without  a  breaft.  From  this  wrong  etymology 
proceed  all  the  abfurditics  with  which  the  hifiory 
of  this  extraordinary  people  abounds.  They  were 
in  general  Cuthite  colonies  from  Hgypt  and  Syria; 
and  as  they  worihipped  the  fuo,  they  were  called 
Azores, *Amazone8,A]azoneB  which  are  namei  of  ^ 
the  lame  import.  The  moft  noted  were  thofe,  who 
fettled  near  the  river  Thermodon,  id  the  regtoi  ^ 
of  Pontui. 

Qua!c8  ThcVciat,  cum  flumina  Thermodontis 
Puli'ant,  et  pidis  bcUantur  Amazones  armis. 

Ver.  1219.  The  Amazons  worihipped  the  \ 
deity  from  whom  they  received  their  Dame;  vie* 
Azon  and  Amazon,  the  fame  as  Ares,  the  fun.  j 
Thty  worOiipped  alfo  Harm«'a,  the  moon ;  which  j 
rhe  Grecians  changed  to  a  feminiDC,  Harjnonia.  j 
So  that  by  yinn  "  A^it  fuei  'Kfft^tint  is  meant  the 
children  of  the  lun  and  moon.     Brya>a*4  Myth, 

Ver  1 25 J.  It  is  remarked  of  this  people,  that 
they  are  uncommonly  addided  to  laughter  aod 
buftoonery.  borne  have  accounted  for  the  abfard 
cuftom,  here  alluded  to,  from  this  caufe.  But  it 
IS  difficult  to  aflign  a  rcafon  for  the  many  abford 
cuHoms  which  diiferent  oationi  have  adopted.  It 
has  been  recorded  by  grave  hiflorians,  that  the 
ancient  Spaniards  and  the  Americans  follow  the 
pradice  of  the  Tibareneani. 

Ver.  1260.  XenophoD  gives  ua  the  m<iSt  au- 
thentic accounts  of  this  people  in  the  fifth  book  of 
his  Anabafis.  He  tells  us,  that  they,  do  thoft 
things  in  private,  which  other^doin  public  that 
thry  talk  t«i  themfelves  laugh. by  thcmfclves,  ani& 
dance  alone,  as  if  they  were  fhowinj;  their  fled)  19 
public  Savage  and  indecent  as  the  cuftom,  al* 
ludcd  to  by  our  poet,  may  fecm,  Strabo  afctibci 
the  fame  barbarities  to  the  Inih,  audX^aefar  raakei 
the  fame  obfcrvations  onthcancici-.t  Briiona. 

Ver.  1269  ^^^*  Pomponiu*  Mela,  i.  i.  c.  19. 
Regcs  fuffrdigeo  deligunt,  vincuiifq^c  rt  ar^iflimi 
cudodia  tenent  y  atque  ubi  culp;m)  prave.  quid 
impcraudp  merucre,  iuedi&  totius  cU^iaf&ciuot. 
^  Ver.  1 30 1.  This  cymbal,  .or  crotalum^.wai 
piade,  the  SchoUali  tells  i^  by'yukap^  He^<CH^<Jli 
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ifoeived  It  from  Pallas.  The  defcription  of  this 
ttfinoaeiit  is  difTerently  given  by  different  au- 
dnn.  Oar  poet  tcU^  tts  it  was  made  of  braft ; 
others  reprdeot  it  as  formed  of  a  rod  or  reed  cat 
ia  two ;  both  parts  of  which,  when  (Irttck  toj^e- 
Cher,  emitted  a  found  after  the  manner  of  cafta- 
oett.  This  latter  defcription  ames  with  the 
of  Suidat,  and  the  Scholiaft  of  Arifto- 


Ver.  1386.  Thns  Virgil,  ^».  i.  784- 

Japiter  (hofpitibns  nam  te  dare  jora  loquuntur). 

Alnigbty  Jove !  who  pleads  the  ftranger^s  caufe ; 
Onai  goardian  god  of  hofpiuble  laws.  JP//I. 

And  Homer,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pope,  OJ, 

The  poor  and  ftranger  are  Jove*s  conftant  care; 
To  Jowc  their  caufe  and  their  revenge  belongs. 
He  waodcrs  with  them;  and  he  feels  their  wrongs. 

Ver.  1430.  The  tombs,  of  which  frequent  men. 
tioo  is  mode  by  the  ancient  writers,  were  in  rea- 
£tj  high  altars  or  pilUrs,  and  not,  as  has  been 


fuppofed,  monuments  eredted  in  honour  of  the 
dead.  Such  an  one  the  Argonauts  are  faid  to 
have  found  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  when  they 
lauded  upon  the  cos  ft  of  Pontus.  This  was  the 
exprefs  objcdl  to  which  the  Ama^onians  paid  their 
adoration  ;  as  they  lived  in  an  age  when  ilaiuea 
were  not  known.     Bryanfi  Myth. ' 

Ver.  1472-  Apotlonius  mentions  an  ancient 
Typhonian  Petra  in  the  hollows  of  the  mouotain. 
It  was  an  Ophite  temple,  -where  the  deity  was 
probably  worfhipped  under  the  fi}rure  of  a  ferpcnt. 
Hence  the  poet  foppofes  the  ferpcnt,  with  which 
Jafon  eng^ages,  to  have  been  produced  in  thofe 
parts.     Bryanfs  Myth, 

Ver.  1497.  Saturn,  to  avoid  being  difcovered 
by  hit  wife  Ops,  while  he  was  engaged  with  Phi- 
lyra  his  miftrefs,  turned  himfelf  into  a  beautiful 
horfe. 

Chiron,  the  famous  centaur,  was  the  fon  of  this 
nymph  Philyra. 

Ver/ij47.  l^he  Greek  here,  and  at  v.  1399, 
is  V^r .  but  at  V.  534  the  word  is  ^By«r<f,  a  beeeh  : 
both  which  trees  bearing  mad,  they  jnay  perhapa 
be  indifcriminately  ufed. 


BOOK     III. 


TBI  AROntlENT. 

Jimo  and  Pallas  intercede  With  Venu«.  '  They  requeft  that  (he  wonld  perfuade  Cupid  to  iaipire  Me- 
dra  with  love  for  Jafon.  V^us  confents :  and  the  (hafts  of  Cupid,  at  hev  foit,  have  their  deilred 
tSeSL  Jafon,  Aogeas,  and  TeUmon,  proceed  to  the  court  of  iBeca,  where  tbey  are  hofpicably  en- 
tertained. But  having  heard  the  occafion  of  their  voyage,  Acta  is  ineenfed,  and  refnfes  to  beftow 
dM  golden  fleece  on  Jafoo,  unlefs  on  foch  terms  as  he  prefumed  he  durft  not  comply  virith.  Thd 
pallion  of  Medea  for  Jafon  is  defcribed  with  great  funplidty  and  delicacy.  Medea  early  in  the 
morning  repairs  to  the  temple  of  Hecate  t  thither  Jafon,  at  the  fof^ftion  of  Mopfus,  follows  her. 
The  pDet  dwells  particularly  on  their  interview  and  conference.  Medea  inftruds  him  how  to  fob- 
doe  the  brasen.bttlls  and  armies  of  giants.  With  Jafon*s  combat,  and  the  fucceiii  of  it,  the  book 
OMicladea. 


/ 


\ 


CoMz,  heavenly  maid,  thy  timely  fuccour  bring, 
And  teach  thy  poet,  Erato,  to  fing,> 
How  JaUn,  favoured  by  the  Colchian  maid. 
To  Grecian  realms  the  jrolden  prize  cunvey'd. 
Thy  ib'ngs  the  rites  of  Cyprian  blift  proclaim. 
And  is  young  virgins  raife  the  melting  flame ; 
For  tbc  foft  paffion  thy  behefts  approve, 
And  £rato's  the  kindred  name  of  love. 
CoiKeal*d  in  fedges  as  the  heroes  lie, 
Jane  and  Pallas  mark*d  them  from  the  flty;      lo 
Apart  from  all  the  gods  their  feats  they  took 
lo  heaven's  high  haU,  and  thus  Saturnia  fpoke  : 
"  Daughter  of  Jove,  thy  fage  advice  impart, 
*  By  what  nice  fraud,  what  well-diflembled  art, 
*rbeie  venturous  chiefs  ;fiiall  gain  the  golden 

••  fleece, 
'  And  iafc  convey  it  to  the  realms  of  Greece. 
**  tay,  fluU  tbey  call  entreaties  to  their  aid  f 
"  WSi  fofc  addreia  the  wayward  king  perfuade, 


"  So  fam*d  for  fierce  barbarity  and  pride  ? 
*•  No  art,  no  effort,  muft  be  lett  untry'd."       ti 
She  faid ;  and  Pallan  thus :  *  O  queen,  1  find 
«   The  fame  ideas  rifing  in  my  mind : 
'  To  lend  aflidance  to  the  Grecian  train 

•  My  heart  is  willing,  but  my  counfei  vain.* 
This  faid,  their  minds  on  various  projedls  ran. 

On  earth  their  eyes  were  fiz*d,  when  Juno  thus 
be^an  ; 

"  To  Venus  inftant  let  us  fpeed  our  way, 
'<  (Her  foft  perfuafions  Cupid  will  obey) 
**  Bntreat  her  that  the  wily  god  infpire 
'*  Medea's  fou)  with  love's  unconquer'd  fire,     39 
**  Love  for  great  ^fon's  fon ;  applauding  Greece 
**  Will  by  her  aid  regain  the  f^Iorious  fleece.** 

She  faid  .  Minerva  patronis*d  the  plan. 
And  thus  with  niild  beacvoleiice  began  : 

•  I,  who  arofe  from  Jove*s  immortal  brain, 

*  Stranger  to  love,  his  pleafore  or  his  pain, 
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■  Thy  dgt  propofal  frotc  oiy  foul  approve  ; 

*  Do  thou  explain  it  to  the  qaeen  of  love.* 

This  faid,  vith  fpeed  the  two  immortals  cam6. 
To  the  grand  maafion  of  the  Cyprian  daroe.     40 
Which  crippled  Vulcan  raised  when  6rft  be  led 
The  Faphian  goddefs  to  his  nnptial  bed. 
The  gate  they  pafs,  and  to  tiie  dome  retire 
Where  Venus  oft  regales  the  god  of  fire  : 
(He  to  his  forge  had  gone  at  early  day, 
A  floating  ifle  contained  it  on  the  bay. 
Here  wondVous  works  by  fire*8  fierce  power  he 

wrought. 
And  on  his  anvil  to  perfeAion  brought). 
Fronting  the  door,  all  lovely  and  alone, 
Sat  Cytherea  on  a  polifliM  throne.  50 

Ado¥m  the  ihonlders  of  the  heavenly  fair, 
Tn  cafy  ringlets  flow*d  her  flaxen  hair ; 
And  with  a  golden  comb,  in  matchlefs  grace« 
She  taught  each  lock  its  nioft  becoming  place* 
She  faw  the  deities  approach  her  dome, 
And  from  her  hand  difmifsM  the  golden  comb; 
Then  rofe  refpe&ful,  all  with  beauty  grac'd. 
And  on  rich'tnrones  the  great  immortals  placed ; 
RefumM  her  feat,  and  with  a  ready  hand  59  ' 

Boundher  loofe  ringlets,  and  thus  queftion*d  bland: 

*  What  caufe,  ye  viGtants  from  heaven,  relate, 

■  -Has  brought  fuch  gucfts  to  Cythcrea*8  gate  ? 

*  Yc  who  excel  in  high  Olympus*  fpbcre, 

*  Such  mighty  deities,  and  (Irangers  here  ?* 
Then  thus  Saturnia :  **  Wantonly  you  jeft, 

•*  When  preffing  grief  fits  heavy  on  our  breaft. 
**  Now  in  the  Phafu,  with  his  warlike  train, 
■*  Great  Jafon  moors,  the  golden  fleece  to  gain  :  - 
**  For  that  fam'd  chief,  and  for  his  martial  hoft, 
*'  Bire  tefs  dactoi  tis,  but  for  Jtlen  moft :        70 
**  This  potent  mrm,  whate'er  our  prciwtis  can, 
**  ShaU  iaatch  from  mifery  the  gallant  man, 
■*  Thdugh  far  as  hell  he,  rafli  adventurer !  go, 
**  To  free  IxioBy  linkM  in  ehaina  of  woe ; 
**  Left  Peliaa  proudly  heaven's  decrees  deride, 
^  Who  on  my  ultare  racrifire  deny'd. 
**  May  more,  ymmg  Jaikm  claims  my  Imre  and 

••  grace, 
"  Whom  late  I  pict  returning  from  the  chafe, 
'*  Returning  met,  as  o*er  the  world  I  ftray*d, 
**  And  human  kind,  and  hunnaii  works  furvey*d : 
*'  Hard  by  Aurarus  I  beheld  the  man,  81 

'<  Wide  o*er  its  banka  whofe  rapid  currents  ran ; 
"  From  fnow  clad  bills,  in  torrents  loud  and 

**  ilrong,  [mong). 

"  Roar*d  the  iwoln  flreams  the  rugged  rocks  a- 
**  He  on  his  back,  though  like  a  crone  I  flood, 
**  Securely  brought  me  o*er  the  foaming  flood ; 
■*  This  won  my  love,  a  love  for  ever  true, 
**  Nor  will  the  haoghty-minded  Pelias  rue 
**  His  flagrant  crimes,  till  you  propitious  deign 
**  To  fpeed  my  Jafon  to  his  Greece  again.**       90 
She  fpoke,  and  Venus  flood  ama«*d  to  find 
The  queen  of  heaven  to  humble  prayer  inciin*d ; 
Then  thus  familiar  faid, :  *  O  wife  of  Jove, 
'  Bafeft  of  beings  call  the  queen  of  love, 
'  Unlefs  her  every  word  and  work  confpire 
'  To  give  yott  all  the  fbccour  you  require  : 

*  All  that  my  hand,  my  feeble  hand,  can  do,, 
i  Shall  unrewarded  be  pei£orm'd  for  you/ 


Then  Juno  thus  :  «« Not  difficult  the  talk; 

•*  No  mighty  force,  no  ftrength  of  arm  I  aik.  I09 

"  Bid  gentle  love  the  Colchian  maid  iuTpirc, 

"  And  for  my  Jafon  fan  the  rifing'fire; 

"  If  kind  file  prove,  he  gains  the  golden  fle«c«, 

*'  And  by  her   fubtlc   aid  conduds   it  iafe  to 

**  Greece.*' 
Love's  queen  replied :  *  Cupid,  yc  powcrsdi^ine, 

*  Will  revtrcncc  your  injun<ftions more  than  luioe: 

*  Your  looks  will  awe  him,  though,  detoid  of 

*  fliaaie, 

*  Of  me  the  urchin  makes  eternal  game, 

*  Oft  he  provokes  my  fpleen,  and  then  I  vow 

*  Enrag'd,rn  break  his  arrows  and  bis  bow:  lib 
*<  Reflrain  your  ire/*  exclaiau  the  iJaeering  d^ 

**  l*cft  you  find  realon  to  upbraid  yourfclf." 
At  this  the  powers   with  fmiles  each  odicr 
viewed. 
And  Venus  (hn&her  woeful  tale  purfu'd  : 

*  Others  may  ridicule  the  pains  I  feel, 

'  Nor  boots  it  all  my  fufi*erings  to  reveak 

*  But  fince  ye  jointly  importune  my  aid, 

*  Cupid  fliall  yield,  and  Venus  be  obey'd.' 
She  faid ;  and  Juno  prefs'd  her  hand  and  fixnlU 
Then  anfwer'd  thus,  benevolent  and  mild :    ISO 
"  O  grant  this  b«on ;  do  inftant  as  you  lay; 

*•  Chide  nntthe  bny,  and  he -will  foon  obey." 
Ihis  faid,  both  haften'd  to  the  realms aboie, 
And  left  the  manfloos  of  the  queen  of  lose: 
The  Cyprian  goddefs  o'er  Olympus  flies. 
To  find  herfon  in  every  datle  Ihe  pries. 
Through  heaven*s  gay  meads  the  queen  pofs'i 

her  way. 
And  found  him  there  with  Oanymede  at  play. 
Him  Jove  tranflated  to  the  bleft  abodes,      '  l^ 
And,  fani'd  for  beauty,  placM  aimopg  the  gods. 
With  golden  dice,  like  boon  comtkeert  they  pky'd: 
I^ve  in  his  hoik>w  hand  fome  cubes  convey'd, 
RefoWd  to  cheat  young  Ganymede  with  tkofc, 
While  on  his  chesks  the  ooafcioQa  crirafoo  rofe. 
The  Phrygian  boy  wa«  vanquilh'd  to  his  coft, 
Two  dice  alone  reouin'd,  aod  tholis  be  loiL 
Silent  he  fat  in  dull  dejeaed  ftatc, 
Enrag'd  that  Cupid  fliould  deride  his  fate  ; 
His  lofs  incrcafing  with  protraded  play, 
He  went  a  wretch  with  empty  hands  away,    Mt 
Nor  faw  he  Venus :  flke  her  Cupid  took 
Fail  by  the  cheek,  and  thus  upbraiding  fpeke: 

*  And  can  you  laugh,  you  fly,  deceitful  elf? 

'  Such  tricks  will  bring  a  fcandal  on  yourfelf, 

*  But  hafle,  my  Cupid,  my  commands  obey, 

*  And  a  nice  plaything  (hall  your  toils  repay* 

*  What  once  to  Jove  dear  Adraftca  gave, 

*  When  Jove  was  nourifli*d  in  the  Cretan  cafft 
'  A  fweet  round  ball ;  oh  1  keep  it  for  my  fake, 

*  A  finer  ball  not  Vulcan's  hands  can  make.   Ip 
'  Gold  are  the  circles,  beauteous  to  behold, 

'  And  all  the   finifli*d   (eanis   are  wrou^t  il 

•  gold; 

'  But  all  fo  clofe,  they  fcarcely  can  be  found: 
'  And  the  pale  ivy  winds  its  wreaths  around* 
'  U  high  in  air  you  fling  this  ball  afar, 
'  It  fliincs  and  glimmers  like  a  radtant  ftar. 
<   I  his  prize  I'll  give,  if  you  propitious  proMb 

*  And  lure  Medea  to  the  toils  or  love; 
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•  fire  aH  tier  foul  for  *Jaf(m :  Itafte,  nvrny ; 

'  The  favour  i«  diminiih'd  by  delay.'  i6o 

fte  faid,  and  Copid  liftenifag  longM  to  htit. 
For  her  fwect  words  ^t  mufic  to  hU  ear. 
He  ccat'd  his  paftime,  mA  with  both  his  haiids 
Hang«  on  the  jj^odd^fs,  and  the  baR  demands. 
Ae  kifi'd  her  hjy,  and  prefs'd  him  to  her  cheek, 
Aod  fandlf  fm  ling,  thuft  fiie  anfwer'd  iheek : 

•  By  thee,  my  foti,  and  by  rayfclF  I  fwear, 
'  By  all  that*«  facred,  and  by  all  tha(t*i  dear, 

•  Thii  baQ  I'll  give  thee,  if  thy  fatal  dart 

•  ThoB  Bx  uoek-riog  in  Medea's  heart.'  tyo 

Tbii  faid,  he  gatherM  all  his  dite  Dirith  hafte, 
And  in  his  mother^s  fplendld  1«p  he  piae*d. 
Theft  featch'd  his  bow  and  gaiter  from  the 

groiind. 
And  to  his  back  with  golden  girdle  b^iund. 
From  Jove's  a))-fertile  plains  he  fwifr  withdrew, 
Aad  through  01-.  mpa»*  golden  p  riaN  flew.    . 
Tk^Dcr  the  defcooc  is  eify  from  the  &y. 
Where  the  (wo  poles  cre«^  their  heads  on  high, 
Where  the  tall  mountain*  their  rough  tops  difplay 
And  where  the  fun  Brd  gives  the  radiant  day. 
Hence  yon  behold  the  fettle  earth  beloW,       l8i 
The  winding  ftreanis,  the  difij*  aerial  brow. 
Cities  evunded  on  the  diflanc  plain. 
And  tiiroiigh  the  yaft  eptpanfe  the  roaring  main. 

On  the  broad  Phalis,  in  a  Tedgy  bay, 
Srrccch'd  on  the  deck  the  Grecian  heroes  lay  ; 
Till  callM  to  council  rofe  each  godlike  man. 
And  Jmfon  thns  the  conference  began : 
••  To  yon,  my  comrades,  be  my  coonfel  known, 
••  Tis  yours  that  comii'el  with  focccfs  to  crown. 
••  Or.e  common  caufe  our  great  emprife  is  made ; 
*^  The  common  c^ufe  demands  the  common  aid. 

*  Hewhomittttt:r*d  can  his  coonfel  keep, 

**  Stays  oar  refailingo*er  the  founding  deep. 

*  I  Co  beta's  court  will  fpecd  my  way, 

«*  The  reft  wcll-arniM  ihall  in  the  veflcl  ftay ; 
"  With  me  (ballgo,  the  palace  to  explore, 
**  Phrizns'  brave  funs  and  two  aifociates  more, 

*  Firft  will  1  prove  the  power  of  foft  addrefs 

"  To  gMn  the  fleece;  complacence  winsfoccefs. 

*  If  in  his  arms  be  iVernly  fhonld  confide,  aoi 
"  Afldfpurn  onr  claims  with  infolence  and  pride, 
"  Ooftfalt  we  whether,  whcnfuch  powers  oppreis, 

*  By  arms  or  art^  to  free  us  from  diflrefs. 
"  Be  force  the  laft  alternative  we  take, 

*  For  foothing  fpeeches  deep  impreffions  make  ; 
"  Andofc,  where  force  and  martial  prowefs  fail, 
"  The  milder  powers  of  eloquence  prevail. 

■  Once  king  ^eta  ktod  rectpcion  gave 

*  To  biamelef»  Phrims,  when  efcap'd  the  wave 

*'  He  fled  from  Ino^s  unrelenting  hate,  ail 

"  And  the  dire  altars  that  denouoc'd  his  fate 
**  Savage  orfocial,  all  alike  approve 

*  The  frcred  rites  of  hofpitaVte  Jove.*' 

He  faid  t  the  Creeks  his  fage  advice  reverM ; 
Be  voice  diflentient  through  the  hoft  was  heard  : 
Aageat  then,  and  Telamon  attends, 
Aed  with  them  Khrixus"  fons,hts&ithfal  friends; 
jfon  they  follow  :  he  thy  peacefnl  wand, 
AB-iapicnc  Hcrrocs ,  brandifli'd  io  his  hand.   aa# 
SflQ  from  the  (hip  they  gain  the  rifing  ground, 
Ifettfii  firery  fteep,  and  o*«r  the  maiihef  bowid» 


Tin  Cifcc's  plaili  iJicy  reach ;  in  many  t  row 
Here  hnmble  flirubs  and  lonely  willows  grow  t 
On  whofe  call  branches  wavering  b*tr  the  fen, 
Sufpended  hang  the  carcafesof  men. 
At  Colchod  ftill  this  barbarous  rite  prevails : 
They  never  burn  the  bodies  of  the  males. 
Nor  deep  in  earth  their  decent  IJmbs  compofe. 
And  with  fepulchral  dtift  the  dead  cnclofe ;      %^o 
But  in  raw  hides  they  hang  theih  high  in  air  ; 
And  yet,  that  earth  may  equal  portions  fliare, 
Departed  females  to  the  grave  they  doom, 
(Such  are  their  rites)  and  clofe  them  in  the  tomb. 
The  chiefs  advance;  bat  friendly  Juno  flirOuda 
Her  favourite  heroes  in  a  veil  of  clouds, 
I'hatnone,  too  curious,  might  theit  fteps  delay,  , 
While  to  the  regal  dome  they  bent  their  way  : 
But  when  unfcen  they  pafs*d  the  Vu!g:ar  crowd. 
The  fame  kind  deity  diflblv'd  tlie  cloud.  ^40 

Full  in  the  court  they  (l&nd  with  fix*d  amaze, 
Ou   the  proud  gates,  ftrong   walla  and  columoa 

gaze. 
Which,  rcarM  In  rows,  crcd  their  heads  on  high 
And  lift  the  brazen  cornice  to  the  flcy. 
I'h'e  portal  pafl,  young  branching  vines  appear. 
And  high  in  air  tlTeir  verdant  honours  rear  : 
Beneath  whofe  boughs,  by  matchlef^s  Vulcan  made. 
Four  copious  fountains  in  four  currents  ptay*d  ; 
The  firft  with  millc,wlth  wine  the  fecond  glow*d, 
Ambrofial  oil  the  third,  the  fourth  with  water 

flowM; 
This,  as  by  turns  the  Pleiads  fet  or  rofe,  250 

Difl'olv'd  in  fummier,  and  in  winter  froze. 
Such  were  the  wonders  which  the 'chiefs  admire, 
\11  hij^hly  fiiiifh*d  by  the  god  of  fire. 
With  thefc  were  brafs-hoof'd   balls  of  curious 

frame. 
From  brszen  noftrils  breathing  liting  flame. 
And  near  a  plough  of  bumifliM  ftcel  was  laid. 
Which  for  the  god  of  day  great  Vulcan  made. 
When  Phoebus  brought  him  in  his  friendly  car,' 
Sore  harafs'd  in  the  fierce  Phlegrean  war.        260 
The  midmoft  court  they  reach ;  on  cither  fide 
Largre  folding  doors  the  various  rooms  divide. 
Two  painted  porticoes  faiute  their  eyes. 
And  high  in  air  tranfverfe  two  turrets  rife  ; 
In  this,  which  far  in  ftately  height  excels, 
iBeta  with  his  royal  confort  dwells  : 
Abfyrtus  that  contains,  his  royal  heir, 
Defcended  from  Af^erode  the  fair, 
A  Scythian  nymph,  ere  yet  JEcta  led, 
Idya  Ocean*s  daughter  to  his  bed.  270 

Him  Phaeton  the  youthful  Colchians  call. 
For  he  in  beauty  far  furpafs*d  them  all. 
The  proud  apartments  that  remain'd  contain 
Chalciope,  Medea,  and  their  train. 
OrdainM  a  pheftefs  to  the  Stygian  queen. 
She  at  the  palace  now  was  feldom  feen  : 
But  artful  Juno,  00  this  fignal  day. 
Within  the  regal  court  decreed  her  ftay. 
Here  now,  from  room  to  roo.'n,  the  penlivc  maid. 
To  find  Chalcione  her  fitter,  ftrayM.  a8o 

Soon  as  file  fpied  them  in  the  fpacious  hall, 
Aloud  file  callM,  her  filler  heard  her  call. 
And  with  her  maidens  fallied  from  the  door ; 
Their  growing  webi  were  fcatter*d  on  the  floor. 
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Well  plrasMherfoDs  (he  fees,  and  raptur*d  ftaods, 
While   hl^h  to   heaven  ftie   rears  her   greeting 
V/itti  i-quai  joy  to  her  embrace  they  fly.   [hands ', 
Then  thus  Chalciope  with  plaintive  cry  : 
■  Here  thouj^h  you  left  me,  heedlefs  of  my  cries, 

*  See !  fare  hath  £rown*d  upon  your  bold  emprife ; 

*  Hath  check'd  your  voyage  o*er  the  difiant  main, 

*  And  foon  refter*d  you  to  thefe  arms  again. 

*  Wretch  that  I  was,  when,  by  your  fire's  com- 

*  mand, 
«  Ye  fought  in  evil  hour  the  Grecian  land  ! 

*  Sad  was  th^  taik  your  dying  tire  enjoin'd, 

*  Sad  and  diftref&fufco  a  mother's  mind. 

*  Ah !  whence  the  wilh  Orchoroenos  to  fee, 

*  His  city  vifit,  and  abandon  me  ? 

*  Yes,  Athamaa's  fancied  wealth  to  gain.     ' 

*  Ye  left  me  forrowing,  and  ye  fought  the  main.* 

RousM  by  berberies,  at  length  yfileta  came, 
And  to  the  hall  repair'd  his  royal  dame* 
With  bufy  crowds  the  fpacieus  hall  is  fill'd  ; 
The  ftecr  is  chofen,  and  the  vidim  kill'd. 
Some  heat  the  bath,  fome  cleave  the  knotty  wood, 
And  all  attentive  round  their  monarch  ftood* 

Cupid,  meantime,  through  liquid  air  ferene, 
Speeds  to  the  Colchian  court,  bis  flight  unfeen  ; 
Like  that  large  fly,  which  breeze  the  fliepherds 

call, 
That  haftcsto  fling  the  heifers  in  the  flail.      310 
The  nimble  god  unfeen  the  porch  afcends. 
And  there  his  bow  behind  a  pillar  ben^ ; 
A  fatal  arrow  from  his  quiver  took. 
And,  quick  advancing  with  infidious  look, 
Behind  great  JE{on\  fon,  conccal'd  from  fight, 
He  fits  the  arrow,  fatal  in  itR  flight ; 
Bends  the  tough  bow  with  all  his  flrength  and  art, 
And  deep  he  hides  it  in  Medea's  heart. 
A  fudden  tranfport  feiz'd  the  melting  maid  : 
The  god,  exulting  now,  no  longer  ftaid.  330 

The  glowing  ftiaft  the  virgin's  heart  infpires, 
And  in  her  bofom  kindles  amorous  fires. 
On  Jafon  beam'd  the  fplendour  of  her  eyes; 
"Her  fwoln  breaft  heav'd  with  unremitting  fighs : 
The  fi  antic  maid  had  all  remembrance  loft, 
And  the  foft  pain  her  fickcning  foul  cngrof»'d. 
As  fome  good  houfe-wife,  who,  to  labour  born, 
Frefli  to  her  loom  mull  rife  with  early  morn  ; 
Studious  to  gain  what  human  wants  require, 
In  embers  heap'd  preferves  the  feeds  of  fire  ;  330 
Renewed  by  thefe  the  brand  rekindling  burns. 
And  all  the  glowing,  heap  to  aflics  turns : 
Thus,  kindling  flow,  loVc's  fecret  flames  invade, 
And  torture,  a**  they  rife,  the  troubled  maid  : 
Her  changeful  cheeks  the  hcart-fclt  anguifli  fliow, 
How  pale'they  turn,  now  like  the  ruby  glow. 

The  rich  r'epaft  by  fencfchals  prepared, 
Frcfti  from    their  baths  return'd,   the  ftrangers 

ftiar'd ; 
And  when  the  rage  of  hunger  was  fupprefs'd,  339 
His  grandfons  thus^he  Colchian  king  addrefs'd  : 

•  Sons  of  my  child,  and  l*hrixus,  honoured  moft 

*  Of  all  the  guefl^  that  rcach'd  the  Colchian  cuaflf, 

*  Say,  why  fo  foon  returned  ?  what  lofs  conitrains 

•  This  fpeedy  vific  to  your  native  plains  ? 

•  In  vain,  triih  terrors  for  your  fafcty  fraught, 
'  I  ur^'d  the  diflance  of  the  climes  ye  fought ; 


<  Warned,  fince  of  old  my. fire's  fusght  darifli 
bore 

*  Me  and  fair  Circe  to  Hefperia's  fliore,       34! 

*  Where  now  o'er  Tufcan  realms  my  fifler  rdgm, 
'  A  long,  long  diflance  from  the  Colchian  plains, 

*  But  what  of  this  f  come  now,  the  caufe  declare ' 
'  That  brought  yoa  back,  and  who  the(e  heroes 

«  arc.* 
Then  Argus,  anxious  for  the  Grecian  band. 
By  birthright  eldefl,  rofe  andanfwcr'd  bland: 

**  Our  £ip,  O  king,  by  nightly  tcmpelU  toft, 
**  On  Mars's  ifle,  a  dreary  coafl,  was  loft; 
'*  We,  on  the  wreck  by  furious  furges  driv'n, 
**  Were  fav'd  at  l^ft  by  kind  proteding  heav'o. 
*<  Nor  dvd  thofe  birds  then  defolate  the  fliore, 
"  Dire  harpies  that  infefted  it  before ;  361 

•<  For  thefe  brave  warriors  the  preceding  day, 
"  Had  driv'n  the  curfl,  infernal  fiends  away. 
"  Sure  to  ovr  prayer  fome  god  iRcIio'd  his  car; 
*'  For   when  of  Phrixos  and  your  name  tlief 

.  «*  hear, 
"  Food  for  our  wants,  and  raiment  they  coDvq, 
**  And  to  your  city  now  they  bend  their  way. 
^  But  would  you  know.  111   tell  their  purpoi'd 

"  plan  : 
'*  Lo  !  fprung  from  ^olus  the  godlike  man, 
**  Whom  a  fierce  tyrant's  flera  decree  confinin 
**  To  quit  his  country  and  his  rich  domains:  j;o 
^  Nor  can  he  'fcape  Jove's  rag«,  unlefs  tiv  ileece, 
"  Bafe  theft  of  Phrixus.be reSor'd  to  Greece, 
"  Their  fliip  was  fafliion'd  by  Minerva's  aid; 
'*  How  difi^rent  are  the  Colchian  veflels  madel 
"  Ours,  far  the  worft  that  ever  rcar'd  a  mall, 
**  Split  with  the  tempeft's  defoktiog  blaft; 
'*  I'heirs,  firm-compa<5lcd,  and  of  fittefl  wood, 
**  Defied  each  florm  that   heav'd   the  uooljfll 

"  flood: 
•*  With  equal  fpced  their  nimble  Tefle]  f^ls, 
"  Impell'd  by  oars  alone,  or  favouring  gales,  3J0 
**  In  this  their  chief,  with  chofen  Greeks  explores- 
**  Unnumber'd  feas,  and  towns,  and  wide  extend* 

"  ed  fliores. 
*'  An4  now  he  fues  the  golden  fleece  to  gain; 
"  But  that  as  befl  your  princely  will  ordain — 
**  Kor  hoflile  comes  he  ;  as  a  friend  be  brings 
**  Large  gifts  proportioned  to  the  (late  of  kings. 
"  Inform'd  the  fierce  Sarmatians  wafte  your  Uadi 
'*  He  vows  deflrudion  to  their  barbarous  baodf. 
**.  "^heir  names  and  lineage  would  jou   wifli  0 

♦•  hear, 
"  Lend  to  niy  narrative  a  liflening  ear,  39 

"  He,  in  whofe  caufe  the  Grecian  chiefs coofpsrs 
"  Is  valiant  Jafon,  ^fon  is  his  fire, 
**  The  fon  ot  Cretheus:,  thus  are  we  ally'd 
'*  By  blocd,  relations  on  the  father's  fide  : 
"  The  funs  of  ^olus  were  Cretheus  famM, 
**  And  Athemas,  \«hofefheir  was  Phrizus  nan'd 
"  'Mid  your  brave  chiefs.  Aureus  you  forvey, 
"  Uluflrious  oflspriJig  cf  the  god  of  day, 
"  And  Telamon,  who  high  his  birth  can  prove* 
**  His  fire  is  ^acus,  his  grandfire  Jove  :  40 

'*  I'he  reft,  that  vifit  your  au^uil  abodes, 
"  Are  all  the  fons  or  grandfons  of  the  gods.** 

This  faid,  the  king  with  itidignation  fwell*4a 
But  chief  cnrag'd  his  grandfona  he  beheld  « 
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TVo&gh  tiiett  ke  deemM  the  Greeks  to  Colchvi 

ome: 
HbeyelnllsreddenM  with  avenging  flamey 

*  While  thus  he  fpdce :  ■  Hence    from  my  fight 

'  away, 
'  Nor  toDger,  traitors,  in  my  klogdMil  ftay  : 
'  Back,  back  to  Greece  your  fpeedf  courfe  pUrTue, 
'  Kor  idlf  hope  the  golden  fleece  to  view.      410 
'  Noe  for  that  fleece  (vain  pretext  ye  muft  own) 

*  Bvt  for  my  fcepcre  came  ye,  and  my  crown. 
'  Had  ye  oot  firfl  my  feafl  partook  to^y, 

'  Yoor  toogucs  and  hands,  torn  ont  and  lopp*d 

•  sway, 
"niiiililfiif  J TiiiTil  iiiiiirl i-rlininniiinii     ^ 

*  M7  jift  lescnge  had  fpir*d  your  feet  alone, 
'  To  bar  you  haftily  to  Greece  again, 

*  BKadiog  to  viiit  more  my  juft  4Lmaln, 

*  Afldvidk  your  permrieathe  gods  profane.' 
He&H:  bold  Teliol^n  with  fury  bom'd,    420 

.  iad  to  the  king  (lem  anfwer  had  retum'd, 
Bujdm  check'd  his  iiiiiiiiTtijiail  ■»»  iiplg'a 
"  lec  oot  ^eta  falfely  thos  decide. 
'  Nor  crowns,  nor  empires,  come  we  here  to 

"  gain;  [main  f 

'^  Who  for  fttch  wealth  woukl  meafure  half  the 
**  Bat  bUt  and  'Pelias*  qiore  ievere  command, 
"  Hste  fere'd  the  fuppUant  on   your  frietidly 

•land.  «« 

*  Md  fit,  and  Greece  your  prai((Ka  (hall  record,   ^ 
^  4ad  thank  you,,  f^vereign,  wi(h  their  conquer- 

"  ingfworiji     ,  , 

*  Vhether  the  fierce  iStrftiatians  to  enthrall    43P 
'  (knlau  more  harbarona  for  yonr  vengeance 

«  call."' 
^'^Jifon  thus  to  gentled  terms  reply'd, 
^  (plant's  hreaft  diftraAing  thoughu  divide^ 
^'^^Kber  with  vengeance  on  the  foe  to  fly. 
Or  ID  the  field  of  Mars  his  courage  try. 
^^itUsrdblv'd,  •  What  need  (he  thos  begun) 

*  With  tedious  talcs  my  harafsM  ears  to  fiun  f 
'  ^  whether  from  immortals  ye  defcend, 

'  Or  match'd  in  might  ye  dare  with  me  contend, 

*  SoQO  will  I  prove ;  that  proof  muft  thou  difphiy; 
'  neo,  if  vidorious,  bear  the  fleece  away ;    441 

*  Nor  ihall  my  hand  the  golden  prise  withhold  : 
'  U^  your  proud  lord,  I  envy,  not  the  bold. 

*  TUi  ncrvona  arm  ihall  now  fa 


fofiain  the  fight, 

'  Which  calls  to  fpeedy  proof  thy  boafted  might, 
^  Two  balls  in  Mars*s  field  yuur  wonder  claim, 
'  Their  hoo&  of  brafs,  their  noftrila  breathing 


'  Thefe  eft  I  Cdse,  and  to  the  yoke  conflrain 
'  To  plough  four  acres  of  the  ftubbom  plain. 

*  )fo(eeda  I  low»  but  fcatter  o*er  the  land      450 

*  A  dngon*s  teeth ;  when,  lo!  an  armed  band 

'  Of  chaefi  fpriog  up ;  but,  foon  as  they  appear, 

*  1  flayth*  embaccled  fquadrons  with  n^y  fpear. 

*  E>ch  mom  I  Toke  the  balls,  at  eve  refjgn  : 
'  I'ferfBrm  thia  moot,  and  the  fleece  is  thine. 

*  Thcfe  are  the  terms ;  on  thefe  the  prize  I  quit : 
'  The  weaker  to  the  flronger  moft  fubmit.* 

He  laid;  and  Jafon,  fonk  in  thought  profound* 
St  mate,  his  eyea  faft  fix*d  upon  the  ground ; 
^^  time  he  pondcr'd  o*er  the  vail  dcfign,    460 
Mv  dar'd  with  co&fidciice  th€  battle  ioio. 
TaAiia.U. 


So  hard  the  taflc,  he  ihaed  embarRsTsM  long, 

At  \z&.  thefe  words  dropp*d  caiiaiMi  frani  His 

tongue : 
**  Cruel  thy  terms,  but  juil :  my  firength  1*11  try 
*<  lo  this  dread  conflict  though  ordain'd  to  die. 
**  fite»laf  •  what  law  fo  rigorous  can  thMt  be 

**  That  bw  which  fiorc'd  me  firom  my  natlvo 


"  And  bade  me  thus  in  ieardi  of  dangers  roam  ?'* 

*  Perplea'd  he  fpoke;   Chen  thua  die  king  In' 

raget  470 

'  Rejoin  thy  comrades^  fince  thon  dar*ft  engage. 
'  But  if  the  bulla  eoaaeaia  riif  li— t  tn  yiii^ 

*  Or  thndmnddrnfevoof  (be  martial  field, 

*  Be  mine  the  toil ;  that  hence  the  coward  ilave 

*  May  dread  to  combat  with  the  bold  and  brave.* 

Imperious  thus  the  haughty  king  replies  s 
And  from  their  ieats  incensM  the  heroes  riie. 
To  warn  his  brothers  here,  at  home^  to  wait, 
Atpa^tfaif^d^  ftHT  aaririlrs  then  nilh*d  they 
through  thegMT.  479 

^ar  o^er  the  reft,  in  grace  uamatchM  alone. 
And  charms  fuperior,  youthful  Jafon  ihone. 
Him  through  her  veil  the  love-diftraAed  maid 
With  uniting  eyes  and  ghnee  obliqoe  forvey'd  : 
Her  mind,  as  in  a  dream,  bewikier'd  ran, 
And  trac*d  the  footfkapa  of  the  godlike  man. 
Sorrowing  they  went :  to  ihun  the  monarch's  ire« 
With  fond  Chaleiope  her  ibns  retire  : 
Medea  follow'd,  but  with  cares  opprefs*d; 
Soch  cares  as  love  had  raisM  within  her  bretft. 
His  graceful  image  in  hsr  ni»qd  ihe  bore,        490 
His  gait,  his  manner,  and  the  robe  he  wore. 
His  pointed  words  t   through  earth*s  remoteik 
bound  [crown'd  t 

So  prince  ihe  deem*d   with  fuch  perfe&iont 
His  tuneful  voice,  ftill  ftill  fhe  feems  to  hear. 
Still  the  fweet  accents  charm  her  Uifcening  ear. 
The  bulls  and  wrathful  king  excite  her  dnad : 
She  mourns  his  fate,  as  if  already  dead. 
From  her  bright  eyes  the  ihower  of  anguiih  breaks. 
And  thus,  o*erwhelm*d  with  woe,  Medea^pealu  : 

"  Why  fall  the  tears  of  forrow  from  my  eyes, 
"  Though  he  thefiril  or  laft  of  heroes  dies?  591 
<*  Periih  the  man  i^no»  fafely  Jet  him  fiui ; 
M  And  may  my  prayer,  kind  Hecau,  prevail ! 
•*  Safe  fail  he  home ;  but,  ah  1  if  doom*d  to  bleed, 
■*  Teach  him,  that  1  rejoice  not  in  the  deed.*' 

Thus  mourn*d  the  maid :  meantime,  to  jolfk 
their  train, 
The  chiefs  purfue  their  conrfe  along  the  plain ; 
Then  Argus  thus :  *  Though,  Jafon  you  asay 
'  blame, 

*  And  fpum  the  counfel  which  t  now  proclaim  ; 

<  Yet  fure  for  us,  with  threatening  dangers  preis*d, 

*  To  try  fome  fafe  expedient  muft  be  heft.      JZI 

*  A  maid  there  is  whofe  wond'rous  art  excels, 
'  Long  uught  by  Hecate,  in  magic  fpella ; 

'  If  ihe  propitious  to  our  wiihes  yield, 

*  Thou  conCtt  viAorious  from  the  martial  field  a 

*  But  if  Chaleiope  decline  her  aid, 

*  Be  mine  with  cendereft  motives  to  perfuade* 

*  Inilant  111  go,  on  her  for  fuccoi|r  call ; 
For  lo  I  one  general  ruin  thteatens  aU» 

T 
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HumatiA  he'fpoke,  md  Jtffon  thus  rejoin *d ; 
**  Much  I  admire  the  purpofe  of  thy  mind. 
**  Go,  friend,  to  thy  Cbalciope  repair, 
*<  8bc  her  with  fofc  entreaty  and  with  prayV  : 
*'  But,  ah  !  vain  hopes  ouf  vacant  mindt  niaft  fill, 
**  Who  trnft  for  conqueft  to  a  woman's  ikill'* 
.  He  laid ;  and  Toon  chey  join'd  th^tbtial  tram, 
Kejoic*d  -co  meet  their  princely  peera  again. 
Then  Jafon  thus  began  his  mournful  ule : 
**  With  proud  JBeu  foft  entreaties  fail ; 
**  Our  pprpos'd  end  noahle  to  attain,  550 

.**.  Vain  are  my  words,  and  your  inquiries  vain. 
**  Two  monftrmis  bulls  the  tyrant  bid  me  ume '; 
**  Their  hoofs  of  brafs,  their  noftrils  breathing 

«  flame;  *•    -    -  -  »'    •  :  r  :  .: 

*'  Thefe  muft  my  prowefs  to  the  yoke  conftrain, 
«(« To  plough  fonr  acres  of  the  ftubbom  plain ; 
**  My  feed  a  dragon's  teeth,  to  fow  the  land ; 
**  Wbco  lo !  up  (priogs  a  formidable  band 

*  Of  bright4tfin*d  giants;  foon  as  they  appear, 
**  Polz'd  by  this  arm.jny  well-direded  fpear 
**  Muft  pierce  the  foe:  intrepid  lactcde  '540 
■*  To  the  hard  terms,  nor  future  dangers  heed, 

He  faid .  they  deem'd  it  all  a  defpcrate  deed 
Silent  they  ftood,  with  fad  deje^ed  look 
Each  gas'd  on  odier,  till  bold  Peleus  fpoke : 
■  Time  calls  for  our  refolfes  ;  our  iafety  ftandt 
'  No  more  in  connfel,  but  in  ftrength  of  hands. 
*.  If,  JafoO)  eager  of  the  honour,  thou 
'  Wilt  yoke  thefe  fiery  monfters  to  the  plongh, 

*  Hade  to  the  charge ;  but  if  thy  foul  relent, 

*  Sunk  in  fad  bodings  of  the  dire  event,  550 
'  Nor  dar'il  thou  go  ;-then  go  not,  nor  look  round, 
'  If  haply  here  fome  fitter  man  be  found  : 

'  Mylielf  will  go,  and  rifle  my  deareft  breath ; 
f  No  greater  evil  can  befal  than  death.' 

He  f|K>ke ,  .and  Telamon  with  rage  infpirM 
Staru  up,  and  Idas  with  like  fttry  fir'd ; 
Vatt  the  twin -race  of  Tyndarus  arifb ;  » 

I<aft  CSneus'  foo,  who  with  the  braveft  vies; 
Though  o'er  his  cheeks  fcarce  fpreads  the  callow 

down, 
His  heart  beau  high  for  honour  and  renown.   56^ 
Jknd  while  the  reft  in  mute  attention  ftand, 
i^fgus  befpeaks  the  emulative  band : 
**  Though  hard  the  taflc,  O  chiefs,  I  ftill  portend 
**  Nfy  parent  will  a0ift,  and  prove  a  friend. 
■*  Still  in  your  fliip  a  while  with  patience  wait ; 
**  For  raflinefs  will  accelerate  your  fate. 
**  Know,  at  JEeta's  court  a  maiden  dwells, 
**  Deep  (kill'd  by  Hecate  in  magic  fpells :   [fteep, 
**  All  plants  (he  knows  that  grow  on  mountains 
*'  On  vales,  on  meads^or  in  the  boondlefs  deep  : 
*■  By  thefe  (he  quells  the  fire's  relentlefs  force,  571 
"'  Stops  the  mad  torrent  in  its  headlong  courfe, 
**  Retards  the  planets  as  tbey  roll  on  high, 
*«  And  drarws  the  moon  rela<Aant  from  the  Iky. 
**  As  from  the  palace  o'er  the  plain  we  came 
*>  'We  mentioned  o£t  my  mother's  honour'd  name ; 
**  If  (he  perchance  her  fitter  could  perfuade, 
**  And  Soi  our  intereft  in  the  magic  maid. 
**  Back,  if  you  bid,  my  ready  fteps  I  bend; 
**  Fortune  nuy  fmile,  and  fair  fucoefs  attend.'' 
He  faid ;  when,  lo !  this  fignal  of  their  love. 
Was  kindly  given  them  by  the  powers  above 
For,  by  the  folcon  cha»*d,a  trembling  dove, 


)ve;  t 
c,      J 


Far  from  his  foe,  to  Jafon's  bofom  ffiei* 
Scunn'd  on  the  deck  the  felon  falcon  lies.  ■ 

Then  Mopfus  thns  divin'd :    *  The  powers  of 
*  heav'n, 

*  They,  they  alone  this  gracious  fign  have  giY*D, 

*  Be  then  the  maid  in  mildeft  terms  addrefs'd; 

*  She'll  liften  friendly  to  our  joint  requcft,     jS^ 

<  I  ween  (he  will;  if  Phincus  could  foreknow 

*  That  we  to  Venus  muft  our  fafety  owe. 

<  For,  lo!    her    bird    efcapes:     oh!    may  we 

^    *  prove 

*  With  fafety  crown'd,  like  her  aufpicious  dove. 

*  Entreat  we  now  for  Citherea's  aid, 

*  And  let  th*  advice  of  Argus  be  obey'd.' 
Thus  he ;  the  chiefs  approv'd,  remenbeiiDg 

weU 
What  Phineus  deign'd  prophetic  to  foretel: 
Idas  alone  with  indignation  born'd. 
And  with  loud  voice  thni^PKblent  retum'd : 

<  Gods  *  what  a  crew  hath  Argo  wafted  o'er !  600 

*  W-oRMtt,  «oc  hemes  throng  the  hoftile  fhore. 

<  "Women,  who  ftill  to  Venus'  altars  fly, 

*  Nor  dare  but  only  on  her  aid  rely. 

*  No  warlike  deed*  your  daftard  foals  inflame: 

*  To  yon  is  Mars  an  unregarded  name. 

*  As  doves  or  falcons  but  diredt  your  flight, 

*  You  flinch  at  d^ger,  and  you  dread  the  fi|kl« 

*  Go ;  and  all  manly  martial  toils  forbear, 

^  Sue  to  weak  women,  and  deceive  the  fair/ 

Furious  he  fpoke  ;  a  general  murmur  ran  Mo 
Through  the  whole  train ;  yet  none  oppoi'd  tbe 

nun; 
Indignant  then  he  lot    Of  dauntWfs  breaft 
Thns  ^fon*8*fon  the  liftening  train  addrefs'd: 
<*  This  inftant  Argus  to  the  town  1  fend, 
"  For  thus  the  general  foflragea  intend : 
**  Meanwhile  approach  we  nearer  to  the  land, 
<■  And  fix,  in  fight,  our  haUera  to  the  ftrand : 
**  Til  foits  us  longer  thus  to  lie  cohceal'd ; 
"  We  neither  (hun,  nor  dread  the  fighting  field." 
He  faid,  and  Argui  went  without  delay,    6ia 
And  to  the  city  backward  fped  his  way ; 
At  Jafon's  call  they  ply  the  iabouriog  oar. 
And  land  their  beds  and  couches  on  the  fhore. 
Meantime  the  king  a  council  callM,  and  fit, 
(So  were  they  wont)  without  the  palace-gate. 
AfTembled  there,  unceafing  t«iU  they  plann'd. 
And  wiles  deftrudive  to  the  Grecian  band. 
Thuft  he  ordain*d,  that  when  the  bulls  had  fl»n 
And  ftretch'd  this  daontlefii  hero  on  the  plain, 
Himfelf  would  lay  the  lofty  forefl  low,  6j< 

And  lor  the  funeral  pile  prepare  the  bough : 
Their  boafted  (hip  fliould  be  confnm'd  with  fire, 
And  every  traitor  in  the  flannea  expire. 
No  hofpiuble  rites  had  Phrtxus  fliar'd. 
Though  muds  he  wifh'd  and  merited  regard. 
Had  not  Jove  haften'd  Hermes  from  above 
To.  win  his  favour  and  befpeak  hia  love* 
Were  thefe  invaders  of  hia  native  foil 
To  thrive  unpunifh'd  by  rapaciona  fpoil. 
Soon  would  they  make  his  lowin|f  berda  a  fnf, 
And  drive  the  fhepherds  and  their  flocks  away. 
But  Phrixus'  fons,  who  join'd  the  lawleTt  crew. 
He  vow'd  with  double  vengeance  Co  purfue  :  64 
Bafe  plunderers !  come  t«  fpoil  ham  of  his  croin 
So  had  the  fun,  his  fapient  fire,  Ibrefliown : 
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Who  warn'd  htm  to  furpeA  his  faithlefs  race, 

And  dread  from  them  deftmdion  atiid  difgrace. 

therefore  difmifsM  he,  by  his  fire's  command. 

The  j(Hlth&  fsir  diftant,  ev'n  to  Grecian  land. 

His  daaghcers  gave  him  no  perplexing  care,    650 

Nor  joung  Abfyrtas,  his  adopted  heir; 

•Bat  from  Chaleiope*s  detefted  race 

He  iook'd  for  injuries,  and  fear*d  difgrace. 

Thos  fterti  denouncing,  aa  with  rage  he  fwellt, 

Death  00  esich  daring  fubjeA  that  rebels, 

His  goards  he  diarg'd,  and  threaten'd  Teogeaoee 

doe. 
If  either  fcap*d,  the  ▼effcl  or  the  crew. 

fiwifc  to  the  palace  Argus  now  repairs. 
And  to  his  pitying  mother  pours  his  prayVs, 
lliafc  file  might  importune  Medea's  aid  :         660 
llor  had  the  ijueen  her  fon*s  requeft  delay'd, 
Bot  boding  fears  her  wilting  mind  retrain, 
Left  all  her  fiond  entreaties  fhoold  be  vain ; 
And  fliottld  the  projeA  be  difclos'd  to  view, 
Her  father's  ire  the  magic  maid  muft  rue. 
As  on  her  couch  redin'd  the  virgin  lay, 
Sofc  flomberschasM  her  anxious  cares  away; 
B<t  frantic  dreamt,  which  love-fick  maids  iofeft , 
Prcfent  falfe  terrors,  ^nd  difturb  her  reft. 
Her  hero  feem*d  the  ta6c  to  undertake,  670 

But  not  for  honour  or  the  fleece's  fake ; 
For  her  alone  he  riik'd  the  glorious  ftrire, 
To  gain  her  love,  and  win  her  for  his  wife. 
She  then  in  dreams  her  utmoft  fuccour  lends, 
And  with  the  bulls  herfelf  in  fight  contends. 
Her  parents  (he,  in  fencied  rage,  averr'd 
Falfe  and  regardlefs  of  their  promisM  word, 
Who  Jafoo  doom'd  the  brazen  bulls  to  foil. 
But  made  her  not  a  partner  of  the  toil  679 

Then  warm  difputes  and  fierce  contentions  reign 
Between  JEeta  and  the  Grecian  train « 
On  her  decifioo  both  the  parties  wait. 
And  deem  what  (he  determines  to  be  fate. 
la  ipite  of  parents,  the  fond  maid  expreis'd 
Her  choice  in  favour  of  her  godlike  goeft. 
Bagie  wrung  their  fouls,  and  grief,  and  dire  diiJnay, 
tiH  the  loud  clamour  chas*d  her  fleep  away. 
Trembling  {he  fiaru;    pale  fears  confuti'd  her 

look; 
Her  foul  revived,  and  thus  the  virgin  fpoke  :  6S9 

'  Alas !  what  fruitful  dreams  alarm  my  breafl 
'  For  thefe  fam'd  chiefs,  but  Inoft   the  royal 
«  gueft  I 

*  t  fear,  fome  mighty  mifchief  will  enfue 

'  From  this  bold  leader  and  his  gallant  crew. 
'  Yes,  let  him  wed  fir  oflTfome  Grecian  dame ; 

*  Be  mine  my  parents*  houfe,  my  virgin's  fame. 
'  If  from  my  headftrong  purpofe  I  refrain, 

*  My  filler's  counfd  might  relieve  my  pain  : 
'Oh!  for  her  foos  would  flie  my  aid  implore, 

'  My  grSefs  would  ceafe, my  forrows be  no  more!* 
She  iiud,  and  rofe,  nor  longer  deign'd  to  wait, 
fist  paft  the  threlhold  of  her  fitter's  gate,        70Z 
Barefoot,  imdreft;  long  tinu  flie  there  remain'd, 
(For  modeil  fears  her  ptfling  fiep  reftraio'd)  ; 
Thai  bock  retreats;  new  courage  foon  acquires; 
Again  advances,  and  again  retires : 
FaffioDS  fo  various  fway'd  the  virgin's  breaft, 
Itewfacs  fierce  Ion  impell'd  her,  fearreprefa'd : 


Thrice  flie  eflay'd,  and  thrice  retreating  fled; 
Then  on  the  ptUow  funk  her  drooping  head  : 
As  fome  young  damfel,  whom  her  fHend  had 
join'd  71© 

In  marriage  to  the  darling  of  her  mind, 
Conceal'd  in  fecret,  mourns  her  blooming  mat^ 
Snatch'd  from  her  arms  by  fome  untimely  fatCi 
Ere  yet  kind  heaven  indulged  them  to  employ 
The  golden  moments  in  connubial  Joy : 
In  fileace  flie,  though  flung  with  torturing  grief, 
Seeks  on  the  widow'd  bed  the  wifli'd  relief; 
Ijooks  eager  round,  then  fliedsthe  trembling  tear, 
Scrcen'd  from  the  female  eye,  and  tongue  fevere. 
Thus  mourned  Medea,  not  unfccn ;  Ifer  pain 
Was  mark'd  bf  one,  the  youngeft  of  her  train ; 
W^  told  Chalciope  Medea's  grief :  729 

And  the  (ad  tale  exceeded  her  belief : 
Her  fons  confuitirig,  flie  with  them  oilay'd 
To  footh  the  forrows  of  the  love*fick  maid. 
Inflant  flie  rofe,  and  trembling  with  difmay 
Can>e:to  the  chamber  where  her  fifter  lay  ; 
Torn  were  her  cheeks,  the  tears  her  grief  con-* 
fefs;  730 

And  thus  Chalciope  the  maid  addrefs'd : 

*  Say,  why  thofe  iears  that  thus  ioceifaot  fall  t 
'  What  mighty  ills  your  feeble  mind  appal; 

<  Say,  does  fome  heaven*fent  Woe  yoUt  grief  iiu 

*  fpire  f 

*  Or  in  your  bofgm  dwells  iEeta's  ire, 

*  My  fons  and  I  the  caufe  ?  Oh !  far  from  home,' 

*  On  the  worlds  utmoft  limits  may  I  roam, 

*  Nor  fee  my  parents,  nor  my  native  fliore.  . 

*  Nor  hear  the  hated  nam*  of  Colchos  more.' 

She  faid :  Medea's  cheeks  the  crimfon  flain'd  } 
She  flrove  to  fpeak,  but  fliame  her  words  re- 

ftrain*d« 
Now  on  her  lips  the  ready  accents  hung,        740 
Now  ftifled  in  her  breaft :  her  fsulteriog  tongue 
Long  time  the  purpofe  of  her  foul  witb-held. 
Artful  at  length  flie  fpoke,  by  love  impell'd  : 

"  Dire  fears,  Chalciope,  my  foul  difmay,  [flay, 
"  Left  with  thefe  guefts  my  fire  thy  children 
'*  My  frightful  dreams  fuch  horrid  fcenes  prefent  t 
•*  May  fome  kind  deity  thefe  woes  prevent ! 
**  Left  for  thy  fons  the  tears  eternal  flow  :" 
Thus  fpoke  the  maid,  inquifitive  in  woe. 
If  haply  for  her  children's  fate  afraid,  750 

Chalcio^  might  firft  folicit  aid. 
Mix'd  grief  and  terror  all  the  mother  (hook, 
At  laft,impaffion'd,  thus  flie  trembling  fpoke  : 

*  *l'is  for  their  fekes  I  now  before  diee  fiaod  ; 
«  Lend  tte,  O  lend  thy  falutary  hand ! 

*  But  fwear  by  earth  and  heaven  what  I  unfold 
'  Refts  in  thy  bofom,  never  to  be  told : 

'  By  the  great  gods,  and  all  that's  dear  I  call, 

*  Swear  thou  wilt  never  fee  my 'children  fall, 

<  Left  I  too  perxfli,  and  in  fell  defpight  766 
'  Rife  a  dread  fury  from  the  fludes  of  night.' 

Bameft  flie  fpoke,  and  tears  inceflant  flied^ 
Then  on  her  fifter's  breaft  redin'd  her  head, 
And  nul'd  their  mutual  fighs;  groan  anfwcr'd 

groan. 
And  the  wide  palace  eeho'd  to  their  moan. 
Medea  thus  in  mournful  terms  replies  : 
*<  Alu !  what  foccoor  can  my  thoughts  dcriSe, 
Tij 
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'*  Thas  w!th  thy  croel  menaces  ofyprefs'd  ? 
"  Oh,  ilill  uninjurM  may  thine  oAprinfr  red! 
*'  By  heavcD  above  I  fwear,  and  earth  below,   770 
**  Earth,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  I  tow, 
"  (If  attght  my  power  can  d«,  or  wocdsperfuade) 
*'  To  give  thee  counfel,  and  to  lend  my  aid." 
Thus  (poke  the  maid ;  and  thus  Chalciope ; 

*  Perhaps,  10  fayonr  of  my  foos  and  me, 

'  Thy  mind,  to  fave  the  hero,  might  impart 

*  Some  fecret  counfel,  fome  myfterious  art. 
'  From  Jafon  Argus  comes,  imploring  aid ; 

*  They  reft  their  fafetyon  the  magic  maid.' 
Thus  (he ;  with  joy  emits  the  virgin's  heart. 

And  rifing  blulhes  rofy  charms  impart ;  781 

But  foon  o'ercaft  with  grief  (he  thus  reply'd : 
'*  To  ferve  thee,  lifter,  be  no  art  untry'd.       « 
**  Ne'er  may  1  Tee  with  pleafurable  eyes      * 
'*  In  yon  bright  orient  cheerful  morning  rife, 
"  If  aught  on  earth  be  half  fo  dear  to  me 
'*  As  is  the  welfare  of  thy  fons  and  thee. 
*■  As  brethren,  they  my  fend  regard  engage, 
"  By  blood  related,  and  the  fame  our  age. 
*•  My  fiftcr,  moft  efteem'd,  and  ever  dear,      790 
**  Theewitlra  daughter's  love  I  ftill  revere. 
*<  For  with  thy  children,  nurs*d  by  thee,  I  (har'd 
'<  (So  fiime  reports)  a  mother's  fond  regard. 
'(  Go  then,  and  from  my  prying  parents  hide 
'<  The  means  of  Aicconr  which  I  now  provide. 
••  All-potent  fpells  will  1,  at  daVn  of  day, 
««  To  Hecate's  myfterious  (brine  convey." 
Pleas'd  with  the  tale,  Chaiciope  departs, 
And  with  the  proffer'd  aid  tranfports  her  chil- 
dren's hearts. 
Fear  mtz'd  with  (hame   now  feiz'd  the  lonely 
maid,  8o* 

Who  dare,  her  (ire  reludant,  lend  her  aid. 
Now  rtfing  (hades  a  folemn  fcene  difplay 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  th*  ethereal  way; 
All  night  thefailor  marks  the  Northern  Team, 
And  golden  circlet  of  Orion's  beam : 
A  deep  repofe  the  weary  watchman  (hares. 
And  the  faint  wanderer  fleepn  away  his  cares ; 
Bv'n  the  fond  maid,  while  yet  all  breathleis  lies 
Her  child  of  love,  in  (lumbe^  feals  her  eyes : 
No  fnuttd  of  village-dog«  no  noife  invades       8 10 
The  death-like  (lUncc  of  the  midnight  Ihades; 
Alone  Medea  wakes :  to  love  a  prey, 
Reftlefs  (he  rolls,  and  groans  the  night  away :   ^ 
For  lovely  Jafon  cares  on  cares  fucceed, 
Left  vanquilh'd  by  the  bulls  hctr  hero  bleed; 
In  fad  review  dire  fccnes  of  horrors  rife, 
Quick  beats  her  hArc,'  from  thought  to  thought 

(be  flies : 
As  from  the  ftream-ftor'd  vafe  with  dubious  ray 
The  funbeams  dancing  from  the  furface  play; 
Now  here,  noi^  there  the  trembling  radiance 
faUs,  8ao 

Alternate  fla(htng  round  th'  illumin'd  walls  : 
Thus  fluttering   bounds  the   trembling  virgin's 

blood. 
And  from  her  eyes  defcends  a  pearly  flood. 
Now  raving  with  refiftlefs  flames  (he  glows, 
Now  (ick  with  love  flie  melts  vrith  fofter  woes : 
The  tyrant  god,  of  evsry  thought  poflTcfs'd, 
Bcati  ID  each  pulfe»  and  ftiogt  and  racks  her  breaft : 


Now  (he  refolves  the  magic  to  betny<^ 

To  tame  the  bulls — now  yield  him  up  a  prey.  ^ 

Again  the  drugs  difdainbg  to  fupply,  %y$ 

She  lothes  the  light,  and  meditates  to  die : 

Anon,  repelling  with  a  brave  difdain 

The  covrard  thought,  (b-:  nouri(hes  the  pain. 

Tbeii  paofing  this :  **  Ah  wretched  me  I  (hs  criei, 

*<  Where'er  I  turn  what  varied  forrows  rife  1 

**  Toft  in  a  giddy  whirl  of  (btNig  defire, 

"  I  glow,  I  burn,  yet  blefs  the  pleafiog  fire : 

**  Oh  !  bad  this  fpirit  from  iu  pri(bn  fled, 

"  By  Dian  fent  to  wander  with  the  dead, 

**  Ere  the  proud  Grecians  view'd  the  Colchiaa 

•«  (kies,  840 

**  Ere  Jafon,  lovely  Jafon,  met  thefe  eyes! 
'*  Hell  gave  the  (hining  mifchief  to  our  coaik, 
(«  Medea  faw  him,  and  Medea's  loft^ 
<■  But  why  the(e  forrows  I  if  the  powers  on  high 
**  His  death  decree,— Kiie,  wretched  Jafon,  diel  I 

<*  Shall  I  elude  my  fire  ?  my  art  betray  >  ''■. 

**  Ah  me  !  what  words  (hall  purge  the  guilt  away ! 
'*  But  could  I  yield        O  whither  muft  1  run  I 

"  To  find  the  chief — ^whom  virtue  bids  melbon?       | 
**  Shall  I,  all  loft  to  (hame,  to  J^ifon  fly  ?        85^ 
"*  And  yet  I  muft^— -if  Jafon  bleeds  Ldiel 
**  Honour  farewell !  adieu  for  ever  (hame  I 
**  Hail  black  difgrace !  and  branded  be  my  fue! 
**  Live,  Jafon,  live !  enjoy  the  vital  ajr ! 
**  Live  through  my  aid !  and  fly  where  windi  en 

'*  bear. 
**  But  when  be  flies,  cords,  poifons  liend  yov 

••  pow'rs! 
**  That  day  Medea  treads  th'  infemml  {horetl 
**  Yet  what  reproach  will  after  death  be  caft } 
**  The  maids  of  Colchos  will  my  honoor  blaft— 
*«  I  hear  them  cry— the  falfe  Medea*s  dead,   Va 
**  Through  guilty  palfion  for  a  ftraoger's  bed; 
"  Medea,  carelefs  of  her  virgin  fame, 
**  Preferr'd  a  ftranger  to  a  father^s  name  1 
<*  O  may  I  rather  yield  this  vital  breath, 
"  Than  bear  that  bafe  dilhooour   worfe  tbn 

«  death :" 
Thus  wail'd  the  fair,  and  fds*d,'  with  horrid  joy. 
Drugs  foes  to  life,  and  potent  to  deflroy  ; 
A  magazine  of  death  !  again  (he  poors 
From  her  fwoln  eye-lids  tears  in  ihining  fhow'n. 
With  grief  infatiate,  comfonlefa  Ihe  ftands,     S)* 
And  opes  the  caflcct,  but  with  trembling  hands. 
A  fudden  fear  her  labouring  foul  invades. 
Struck  with  the  horrors  of  th*  infernal  fhadct : 
She  ftands  deep-mufing  with  a  faded  hrow, 
Abforb'd  in  thought,  a  monument  of  vroe ! 
While  all  the  comforts  that  on  life  attend. 
The  cheerful  converfe,  and  the  faithful  friend. 
By  thought  deep-imag'd  in  her  bofom  play. 
Endearing  life,  and  charm  defpair  awray. 
Enlivening  funs  with  fweeter  light  ariie,         880 
And  every  objeS  brightens  to  her  eyea. 
Then  from  her  hand  the  banefiU  drugs  Ihe  thrown 
Confents  to  live,  recovered  from  her  woea; 
Refolv'd  the  magic  virtue  to  hetcay. 
She  waits  the  dawn,  and  calls  the  lazy  day  : 
Time  feenis  to  ftand,  or   backward    drive  htf 

wheels; 
The  hours  (he  chides,  and  cyea  the  eal^eni  halb; 
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At  length  the  mofn  difplays  her  rofjr  light, 
And  the  whole  town  ftanda  piJN  .'*d  to  her  fight. 
BKk  to  the'Ihip  (his  brothers  left  behind        S90 
To  mtrk  the  motions  of  Medea's  mind) 
Atgiu  retttm'd ;  meanwhile  her  golden  hair» 
That  flowed  difiufive  in  the  wanton  air, 
Tke  virgin  binds;  tlien  wipes  the  tears  away, 
And  fron  her  ejrcs  bids  living  lightning  play  ; 
Oo  ertrf  limb  refreihing  ungaentii  pours, 
Uogueots  that  breathe  of   heaven,  in  coptoiu 

Oow'ra. 
Her  robe  ihe  next  aflumes,  bright  clafps  of  gold 
Ciofe  to  the  Itfficning  waifl  the  robe  infold  :  809 
Dowo  from  her  iwelUng  loins  the  red  unbound 
Floats  in  rich  waves  redundant  o'er  the  ground : 
Then  takes  her  veil,  and  ilately  treads  the  room 
With  graceful  ea(e,  regardlefs  of  her  doom. 

Thus  forward  mo>\-s  the  faireft  of  her  kind, 
B£odto  the  future,  to  the  prcfent  blind. 
Twelve  maids,  attendants  en  her  virgin  bow'r. 
Alike  anconfcioiu  of  the  bridal  hour, 
JoId  to  th<  car  her  mules ;  dire  rites  to  pay, 
To  Hecate's  fair  fane  ihe  bends  her  way. 
A  jaice  (he  bears,  whofe  m^gic  virtue  tames   9J0 
(Through  fell  Perfephone)  the  rage  of  flames  ; 
For  one  whole  day  it  gives  the  hero  might. 
To  ftand  fecure  of  harms  in  mortal  fight ; 
It  mocks  the  fword  t  the  fword  without  a  wound 
JLcmps  as  from  marble  fliiver'd  to  the  ground. 
Thaa  plant,  which  rough  Caocafcan  mountains 

bore. 
Sprung  from  the  venom  of  Prometheus'  gore, 
(While  on  the  wretch  the  favage  eagle  ftorm'd) 
In  colour  like  Corycian  crocus  form*d : 
On  two  tall  ftems  op-fpringt  the  flowery  (hoot, 
A  tobit  high ;  like  red  raw  flefh  its  root.        921 
From  this  root's  juice,  as  black  as  that  diftilPd 
From  mountain  beeches,  the  fair  maid  had  fill'd 
A  Cafpian  conch ;  but  firil,  as  beft  befeems, 
Array'd  in  black  (even  times  in  living  ftreams 
She  bath'd.;  and  call'd  feveo  times  on  Brimo's 

name; 
At  midnight  houf ,  the  ghoft-compelUng  dame. 
She  pluckM  the  root,  earth  murmur*d  from  below, 
And  (ad  Prometheus   groon'd  with  agonizing 

woe. 
This  root  the  Colchian  maid  fele&iog  plac'd  930 
In  the  rich  sone  that  bound  her  (lender  waift : 
Then  ifloing  OKMint*  the  car,  but  not  alone^ 
On  either  (ide  two  lovely  damfels  (hone  1 
Her. hand  with  (kill  th*  cmbroider'd  rein  con- 

tronls. 
Back  fly  the  ftrceta  at  fwift  the  chariot  rolls. 
Along  the  wheel-worn  road  they  fpeed  their  way. 
The  domes  retreat,  the  (inking  towers  decay : 
Bare  to  the  knee  fuccinA  a  daimiel-train 
Ckkfe  throng  behind  them,  haftening  to  the  plain. 
As  when  her  Umbs  divine  Diana  lavea         940 
I0  £ur  Panhenios,  or  th'  Amnefian  wavct^ 
Sabiime  in  royal  (bte  the  bounding  roea    . 
Whirl  her  bright  car  along  the  mountain  broirs  • 
Swift  to  fome  facred  feaft  the  goddefir  moves. 
The  nymph*  attend  that  haunt  the  (hady  groves ; 
Th'  Amnefian  fount,  or  filver>(lreaming  rills, 
Hympha  of  the  valcii  or  Oreads  of  the  hills : 


The  fawning  beafts  before  the  godded  play. 
Or,  trembling,  favage  adoration  pay  :  .     94S 

Thus  on  her  car  fublime  the  nymph  appears. 
The  crowd  falls  back,  and,  as  Ihe  ipoves,  reveres ; 
Swift  to  the  fane  aloft  her  courfe  fiie  bends. 
The  fane  (he  reaches,  and  on  earth  defcends : 

Then  to  her  train "  Ah  me !  I  fear  we  (Iray 

«  Mifled  by  folly  to  this  lonely  way ! 

«*  Alas !  (hould  Jafon  with  his  Greeks  appear, 

••  Where  (hould  we  f!y  ?  I  fear,  alas,  I  fear ! 

"  No  more  t^e  Colchian  youths,  and  virgin  train 

**  Haunt  the  cool  (hade,  or  tread  in  dance  thi 

"  plain.  93  J 

**  But  fioce  alone— ^Ch  fports  beguile  your  hour^ 
"  Colkd  fweet    herbs,   and    pluck  the  faired 

"  flow'rs: 
«•  If  due  attention  to  my  words  ye  pay, 
*'  With  richeft  fpoils  yc  (hall  return  to^ay. 
*'  For  Argus  and  Chalciope  require, 
•«  (But  facred  keep  this  fecrct  from  my  fire) 
"  That  for  large  prefents,  for  my  fucconr  paid, 
**  To  this  ra(h  (Iranger  I  (hould  Irnd  my  aid. 
**  I  pafs'd  my  word,  uii  foon  without  his  train 
*<  The  Grecian  will  attend  me  at  the  fane  : 
"  Iq  equal  portions  we  the  fpoil  will  (hare—  97c 
**  For  him  a  dofe  more  fatal  I  prepare->- 
*<  But  when  he  comes,  ye  nymphs,  retire  apart.' 
She  fpoke;  the  nymphs  approv*d  the  virgin's  art 

When  Argus  heard  the  maid  with  eaily  day 
To  Hecate*a  fair  fane  would  fpeed  her  way*  . 
He  beckon *d  Jafon  from  his  bold  compeers 
Apart,  and  Mopfus  moft  renown*d  of  feers ; 
For  prefcient  Mopfus  every  omen  knew 
Of  birds  that  parting  or  approaching  (lew. 
No  mortal  ever  of  the  fir(l-born  race  ^Si 

Difplay'd  like  Jafon  fuch  fuperior  grace. 
Whether  from  demigods  he  trac'd  his  line, 
Ur  Jove  himfelf  immortal  and  divine. 
As  graced  by  Juno,  Jove's  imperial  queen. 
With  foft  addrefs,  and  dignity  of  mien. 
His  comrades  gaz'd  with  wonder  as  he  went| 
Mopfus  forefaw,  and  hail'd  the  bleft  event. 
Hard  by  the  path,  and  near  the  temple,  (lands 
A  poplar  tall,  that  wide  its  arms  expands ; 
Here  frequent  rooks  their  airy  pafiime  take,   99( 
And  on  the  boughs  their  fpray-form'd  manfioni 

make: 
One  (hpok  its  pinions  (louder  than  the  reft). 
And  croaking,  thus  Saturnia's  mind  exprefs'd : 

*  Vam  fccr  \  whofe  divinations  fail  to  tell 

*  Thofe  plain  cvenu  which  children  know  fo  well : 

*  That  maids  will  not,  with  comrades  in  the  train 
'  Tell  the  foft  love-iale  to  their  favonr*d  fwain. 

*  FaUe  prophet,  jlience  !  for  thee  nor  love  infpires 
<  Nor  Venus  gratifies  with  foft  defires."  999 
Then  Mopfus  laugh'd,  as  fcoffing  thus  (he  fpoke. 
To  hear  the  bird  hei;dark  predidioos  croak ; 
And  thus :  **  Hence,  Jafon,  to  the  fane  and  find 
**  Th^  maiden  to  thy  warmeft  wi(hes  kind ; 

**  Venus  approves,  and  fortune  will  enfue, 
**  If  what  prophetic  Phineus(aid  prove  true. 
*'  Mylelf  and  Aigus  here  will  wait  apart, 
**  Go  and  imfold  the  feerets  of  thy  heart; 
Be  every  mode  of  foft  perfuafion  try'd." 
He  counfel'd  wifely,  and  the  chief  comply *d« 
Tiij 
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Meanwhile  the  maid  her  fecret  thoughts  en- 
joy'd,  1010 

And  one  dear  objcd  all  her  foul  emplo/d : 
Her  tram's  giy  fports  no  pleafure  csa  redore. 
Vain  was  the  dance,  and  muHc  charm'd  no  more ; 
She  hates  each  object,  every  face  offends, 
in  erery  wifli  her  foul  to  Jafon  fends ; 
With  {harpen*d  eyes  the  diftant  lawn  explores, 
To  find  the  hero  whom  her  foul  adores ; 
At  every  whifper  of  iht  paGTng  air, 
She  ftarts,  (he  tarns,  and  hopes  her  Jafon  there  : 
Again  (he  fondly  looks,  nor  looks  in  vain,      1020 
lie  cothes,  her  Jafon  fliines  along  the  plain. 
As  when,  emerging  from  the  watery  way, 
Kefulgent  Siriui  lifu  his  eolden  ray, 
He  Ihines  terrific,  for  his  burning  breath. 
Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  phgues,  and  death ; 
Such  to  the  nymph  approaching  Jafon  (hows, 
Bright  author  of  unutterable  woes ; 
Before  her  eyes  a  fwlmmlng  darknefs  fpread. 
Her  flufiiM  cheeks  glow'd,  her  very  heart  was 
dead :  XC20 

No  more  her  knees  their  wonted  office  knew, 
3Fix*d,  without  moticn,  as  to  earth  they  gre^. 
Her  train  recedes— the  liieetiog  lovera  gase 
In  fiient  wonder,  and  in  dill  amaze. 
As  two  fair  cedars  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
Pride  of  the  groves,  vrith  roots  adjoining  grow ; 
r.rcA  and  motionlefs  the  fiately  trees 
bhort  time  remain,   while  ileeps  each  fanning 

brecre, 
Till  from  th'  .£olian  caves  a  bl&ft  unbound 
Bead  their  proud  tops,  an5  bids  their  boughs  re- 
found  :  I03« 
Thus  gkzing  they ;  till  by  the  breath  of  love, 
Strongly  at  lad  infpir*d,  they  fpeak,  they  move ; 
With  fmitcs  the  love-fick  virgin  he  furvey'd. 
And  fondly  thus  addrefs*d  the  blooming  maid  : 
*  Difmifs,  my  fair,  my  love,  thy  virgin  fear ; 

*  'Tis  JaCbn  fpcaks,  no  enemy  is  here  ! 

*  Dread  not  in  me  a  haughty  heart  to  find, 

*  In  Greece  I  bore  no  proud  inhuman  mind. 

*  Whom  wouldft  thou  fly  ?  ftay,  lovely  virgin, 

•  fldy  I 

*  Speak  every  thought !  far  hence  be  (ears  away ! 

*  Speak  \  and  be  truth  in  every  accent  found  !  1050 

*  Scorn  to  deceive !  we  tread  on  haUow*d  ground. 

*  By  the  fiem  power  who  guards  this  (acred  place, 

*  By  the  fam*d  authorn  of  thy  royal  race ; 

*  Of  Jove,  to  whom  the  Oranger's  caufe  belongs, 
^  To  whom  the  fupplianr,  tod  who  fecit  their 

•  wrongs: 

*  O  guard  me,  fave  me,  in  the  needful  hour ! 

*  Without  thy  aid  thy  Jafon  is  no  more. 

*  To  thee  a  fuppliaot  in  diftrefs  1  bend, 

*  To  thee  a  ftranger,  one  who  wants  a  friend  ! 

'  Then,  when  between  Ut  fets  'aad  moontaios 

•  rife,  1060 

*  Medea*s  name  (hall  found  in  diftant  ikies ; 

*  All  Grerce  to  thee  (haH  owe  her  hero's  fates, 

*  And  blef*  Medea  through  her  htmdred  ftates. 

■  The  mother  and  the  wtfe  who  now  in  vain 

*  Roll  their  (^d  eyes  fail  ftreamiog  o*er  the  main 

■  Shall  (Uy  their  tears  :  the  nu^ther  and  the  wife, 
'  Shall  bk£t  tb<:e  for  a  foo'i  or  hulband's  life ! 


'  Fair  Ariadne,  forung  from  Minos'  bed, 

*  Sav'4  valiant  i"^  feus,  and  with  Thcfcpt  flcA 

'  Forfook  her  father,  and  hrr  native  plaio,    X070 
'  And  (lemm'd  the  tumults  of  the  forging  maio ; 
'  Yet  the  ftem  (ire  relented,  and  forgave 
'  The  maid,  whofc  only  crime  it  wat  to  fave ; 

*  Ev*n  the  juft  gods  forgave  ;  and  now  on  high 
'  A  fiar  (he  (bines,  and  beautifjei  the  ficy : 

*  What  blcfiiogs  thon  (hall  righteous  haven  U^ 

*  cree 

*  For  all  pur  heroes  fav*d,  and  fav'd  by  thee  ? 

*  Heaven  gave  thee  not  to  kill,  fo  foft  an  tit; 

*  And  cruelty  furc  never  looked  fo  fair  !*' 

He  ccas'd,  but  left  fo  charming  00  her  ear  loSo 
His  voice,  that  Hllening  ftili  (he  fcem'd  to  bear; 
Her  eyes  to  earth  (he  bends  with  modeft  grace, 
And  heaven  in  fmilcs  is  opep'd  on  her  face. 
A  look  (he  (leals;  but  rofy  ru(hes  fpread 
OVr  her  fair  cheek,  and  thef  (he  hangs  her  hea^ 
A  tlioufand  words  at  once  t J  fpeak  (he  triei ; 
111  vain — but  fpeaks  a  thoofacd  with  hereyci; 
Trembling  the  (hining  ca(ket  (he  expandi. 
Then  gives  the  magic  virtue  to  his  hand» ; 
And  had  the  power  been  granted  to  convey  loyf 
Her  heart — had  given  her  very  heart  away. 
For  Jafon  beam'd  in  beauty's  charms  fo  bright, 
The  maid  admiring,  langui(b*d  with  delight. 
Thus,  when  the  rifing  fun  appears  in  view, 
On  the  fair  rofe  diffolves  the  radiant  dew. 
Now  on  the  ground  both  cail  their  hufhful  eyti, 
Both  view  each  other  now  with  mild  furprife. 
The  rofy  fmiles  now  dimpling  on  their  cheeki, 
The  fair  at  length  in  faoltcring  accents  fpeaks : 

"  Obfervant  thou  to  my  advice  attend,     IIOO 
"  And  here  what  fuccour  I  propofe  to  lend. 
'*  Soon  as  my  fire  JEetA  (bail  beftow 
"  The  dragon's  teeth  in  Mars'a  field  to  fow, 
**  The  following  night  in  equal  (hares  ditide ; 
**  Bathe  well  thy  limbs  in  fome  perennial  tide; 
"  Th^n  all  retir'd,  thyfelf  in  black  array, 
**  Dig  the  round  fofs,  and  there  a  vi«5lim  (lay, 
**  A  female  lamb ;  the  carcafe  place  entire 
"  Above  the  fofs,  tbtn  light  the  facred  pyre, 
**  And  Perfeus  daughter,  Hecate,  appe&fe    Itio 
**  With  honey,  fweeteik  labour  of  the  bees ; 
*'  This  done,  retreat,  nor  while  the  relics  burn, 
••  Let  howling  dog*  provoke  thee  to  return. 
**  Nor  human  footfteps ;  led  thou  render  vain 
**  The  charm,  and  with  di(honoor  join  thy  trdo. 
**  Next  mom,  the  whole  enchantment  to  fulfil, 
**  This  magic  unguent  on  tiiy  limbs  difiil : 
**  Then  thou  with  cafe  wilt  (Irong  and  graccfsl 

••  move, 
"  Not  like  a  mortal,  but  the  gods  above. 
'*  Forget  not  with  this  unguent  to  befmear  iito 
"  Thy  fword,  thy  buckler,  and  tremendous  fpcsri 
**  No  giant's  fatilchioos  then  can  harm  thy  inmc, 
"  Nor  the  fell  rage  of  bulls  expiring  flame. 
"  One  day,  nor  longer,  wilt  thou  keep  the  ficU; 
**  Nor  ihou  to  perils,  nor  to  labour  yield. 
<*  BUt  mark  my  words ;  when  thou  with  ocsfrkfi 

••  toil,  [foil; 

"  Hafb  yokM  the  bulls  and  ploogVd  the  ftobbom 
**  And  fcefi  up-fpringing  on  the  teetb4own  Isod 
**  Of  giant  foes  a  formidable  band, 
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**  Horl  ililf  midft  their  rankf  a  rough  hard  (bMi«, 

*  Aod  thejr,  like  dogi  coDtendiD^  for  a  bone,  1 13 1 
"  Will  flay  each  other  1  thou  with  (peed  renew 
**  The  giowiog  fight,  and  conqueik  will  enfue. 
**  Thai  (Kalt  thou  bear  Irom  iEa*t  realms  to 

•  Greece, 
«»  U  fodi  thy  fix'd  rcfolvc,  the  gulden  fleece/* 

Thit  lud,  her  eyes  were  fix*d  upon  the  ground, 
Aod  her  ^r   checks  with    Arcaming  forrows 

drown 'd ; 
Befposding  aoguilh  feizM  her  gentle  mind» 
LtA  he  iboald  leave  her  comfortlefs  behind. 
£mbolden*d  thus,  him  by  the  hand  (be  prels*d, 
Aod  in  the  language  of  her  foul  addrefsM :     1 141 

^  If  (a£eiy  hence  thou  Tail'l^,  O,  think  of  me ! 
**  Ai  I  for  cTcr  (hall  remember  thee  1 
**  And  freely  tell  me,  to  relieve  my  pain, 

*  Where  lies  thy  home  beyond  the  boundlefs 

"main? 

*  Say,  i*  Orchomenoa  thy  native  foil  f 
"  Or  dweirft  ihoo  nearer  00  th*  iBsean  ifle  t 
**  Let  me  that  {ar-(ain*d  virgin's  nanie  inquire, 
**  Who  boads  the  fame  high  lineage  with  my 

'•  (ire." 
She  faid ;  her  tears  his  foft  compa(Con  won,  X I50 
Aod  that  the  chief,  by  love  iofpir*d,  begun  : 

*  While  oa  my  fancy  bright  ideas  play, 

*  Thy  image  never  from  my  foul  fliall  flray, 
'  If Jife  I  &il,  prefervM  by  thee,  to  Greece, 

*  Nor  faea?ier  Labours  interrupt  my  peace. 

*  Bst  if  the  diAant  country  where  1  dwell 
'  Thy  will  dcmanda,  my  ready  tongue  (hall  tell. 

*  A  had  there  is  which  lofty  hills  furround, 
'  Sv  fertile  pafkures  and  rich  herds  renown*d, 
'  Where  from  Prometheus  good  Deucalion  came, 
'  Hit  royal  heir,  Hzmonia  ts  the  name.        x  l6x 
'  DeueaUoo  here  tlie  (irft  foundations  laid 
'  Of  (owns,  built  fanes,  and  men  ^y  empire  fway^d; 

*  There  my  lolcos  (lands,  and  many  more  '^ 
'  Fair  ample  cities,  that  adorn  the  (hore. 

*  What  time,  as  rumour'd  by  the  voice  of  fame, 

*  £oli«n  Mtoyas  to  that  country  came, 
'  He  bvilt,  clofe  bordering  on  the  Theban  ground, 
'  Orchomeqos,  a  city  far  renowned.  xi6^ 

*  1st  why  your  wonder  (hould  I  vainly  raife  i 
'  My  birtb-piace  ull,  and  Ariadne's  praife  f 

*  For  this  the  virgin's  name  you  now  inqoire, 
'  A  lovely  maid,  ai^d  Minos  is  her  (ire. 
'  Oh !  may,  like  Iter's,  your  fire  propitious  prove, 

*  Whohonoor'd  Thefeuswith  his  daughter's  love!" 
Complacent  thus  he  footh'd  her  (brrowtng  fool ; 

ta  anxious  cares  within  her  bofom  roll. 

"  Perchaitce  in  Greece*'  (the  penfife  maid  re- 

joioM) 
"  Oadis  are  rever'd,  and  folemn  compa^  bind. 
"  Bat  Minos  greatly  differs  from  my  (ire,      XX  So 

*  Nor  1  to  AHadoe's  charms  afpire. 
"  Then  mentioo  hoTpitality  00  more; 
**  Bat,  (afe  coodadcd  to  thy  native  (hore, 
"  Crtot  this,  'tb  all  1  aflc.  Oh :  think  of  me, 

*  As  I  for  ever  (ball  remember  thee, 

*  la  my  great  fire,  the  Cokhian  king's  defpite  : 

*  Bot  if  5iy  pride  my  ardent  pafiion  (Ught, 

*  Faae,  or  Tome  bird  the  hatdful  news  will  bring ; 
t  Ikea  will  I  chafe  tbcc  oa  U»  tetn^'a  win^, 


C3.  «95 

"  Brand'  thy  falfe   heart,  thy   cnrsM   familiar 
•*  be,  XI9* 

"  And  prove  thou  ow'ft  thy  life,  thy  al)  to  me.'* 
Medei  thus,  and  tears  abundant  fiicd ; 
And  mildly  thus  the  Ton  of  JEfon  faid :  [foar 

*  In  vain»  dear  nymph,  thy  mtflive  bird  (hall 

<  Through  air  fublime,  in  vain  the  tempeft  roar, 

<  But  if  towards  Greece  thou  deign'ft  thy  couxfis 
•  to  bear, 

*  Immortal  honours  (hall  attend  thee  there ; 

*  There  hufbands,  brothers,  Tons,  fo  long  deplor'd^ 
'  Safe  to  their  native  land  by  thee  reft(U'*d, 

*  Shall  as  a  goddef^  reverence  thy  name,         1 200 

*  And  pay  thee  rites  whidi  only  gods  can  claim. 

*  But  would'ft  thou  grace  my  bed  with  bridal 
*.  ftatc, 

'  Our  love  can  only  be  diflblv'd  by  fate.* 

His  words  with  raptures  all  her  foul  fubdue  { 
Yet  gloomy  objeds  rile  before  her  view, 
Ordain'd,  ere  long,  rheflalia's  realms  to  fee ; 
For  fuch  was  Juno's  abfolute  decree. 
That  foon  to  Greece  the  Colchian  maid  (hould  gO| 
To  Pelias  fource  of  unremitting  woe. 

Meanwhile  apart  her  anxious  handmaids  (lay. 
In  filence  waiting  till  the  clofe  of  day  :  xzxx 

Such  pleafing  tranfports  in  her  bofom  roll, 
His  form,  his  words  fo  captivate  her  foul. 
On  fcathcr'd  feet  the  hours  unheeded  fled, 
Whicli  warn'd  her  home  :  *  Hence  (cautious  TaToo 
'  faid), 

*  Hence  let  us  haflen  unpcrceiv'd  away, 

*  And  here  euraptur'd  pafa  fome  future  day.* 
Thus  the  bled  hours  in  convexfe  fwect  they 

fpent. 
And  both  unwilling  from  the  temple  went ; 
He  to  his  comrades  bordering  on  the  main,   1230 
The  fair  Medea  to  her  virgin  train. 
Her  train  approach'd,  but  flood  unnotic'd  by : 
Her  foul  fublime  expatiates  in  the  flcy. 
Her  rapid  car  (he  mounts ;  this  hand  fuflaios 
The  poiilh'd  thong,  and  that  the  flowing  reins. 
Fleet  o'er  the  plain  the  nimble  mules  convey'd 
To  JEa*s  walls  the  love-tranfported  maid. 
Meanwhile  Chalciope  afloniib'd  ftands, 
And  inftant  tidings  of  her  fons  demands; 
In  vain :  fad  cares  had  clos'd  Medea's  ears,  lajo 
No  anfwers  gives  (he,  and  no  qucHions  hears ; 
But  on  a  footftool  low,  befide  her  bed. 
All  batb'd  in  tears  (he  fiu;  her  hand  fuftaioa  her 

head. 
There  fiu  flie  pondering,  in  a  penflve  (bte. 
What  dire  diflrefl*eson  her  counfels  wait. 
But  Jafon,  eager  to  return,  withdrew 
With  his  two  friends,  and  j«in'd  his  focial  cfew, 
Who  throng'd  impatient  round,  while  he  di(play'd 
The  fecret  counfeU  of  the  Colchian  maid,    ^ 
And  fliow'd  the  potent  herbs :  Idas  apart      Xt4* 
Conceal'd  the  choler  rankling  in  his  heart. 
Meanwhile  the  refl,  when  glimmering  day4igh( 

clos'd, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  mantle  of  the  night  repos'd* 
Next  morn  they  fent  JBthalidrs  die  fon 
Of  Mercury,  and  valiant  Telamon, 
(For  thus  in  council  had  the  Greeks  decreed} 
Of  fin(C  iBcu  to  4cmand  the  feed, 
1^ 
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Is  might  f 

1259  \ 
hii  toil.  J 


The  i«rpeot>  teeth,  whofe  cver-wikeful  fight 
Watch'd  o'er  the  fountain  of  the  gofl  of  fight. 
Thii  baoefulmonftvr  was  by  Cadmus  flain,  1150 
Seeking  Europa  o*er  the  Theban  plain ; 
An  heifer  to  his  feat  of  regal  fway, 
So  wik'd  prophetic  Phoebus,  led  the  w»y. 
Thcfe  teeth  Minerva  from  the  moofter  rent, 
And  part  to  Cadmus  and  JEetz  fent : 
Sow*d  on  Boeotia*s  ample  plains,  from  tbofc 
A  hardy  tzce  of  earth-born  giants  rofc. 
To  Jafon  thefc  he  gave,  a  precious  fpoil  % 
Nor,  though  his  matcblefs  arm  the  bulls 

foil, 
DeemM  he,  that  vtdory  would  crown  his 
The  fun  now  finking  with  a  feeble  ray 
To  diftant  £thioptans  flop'd  his  Way ; 
Night  yok'd  her  fteeds;  the  Grecian  heroes  fpread 
Around  the  haifers  and  the  faib  their  bed. 
The  northern  Bear  was  funk  beneath  the  hills, 
And  all  the  air  a  folemn  filence  fills :  . 
Jafon  to  lonely  haunts  purfu*d  his  way ; 
<AII  ritef  adjufted  the  preceding  day) : 
*  fwas  Argus*  care  a  lambkin  to  provide. 
And  milk,'the  reft  the  ready  fliip  fupply'd.    1270 
A  (Weet  feqoefter'd  fpot  the  hero  found, 
Where  filence  reigns,  and  fwelltng  ftrcami  a- 

bound; 
And  here,  obfervant  of  due  rite»»  he  laves 
His  limbs  immerging  in  the  cleanfing  waves : 
Then  o'er  his  flioulders,  pledge  of  favours  paft, 
The  gift  of  fair  Hypfipyla  he  caft, 
A  fable  robe :  a  deep  round  fofs  he  made, 
And  on  the  kindling  wood  the  viaim  laid : 
The  miz*d  libation  pouring  o'er  the  flame, 
Loud  he  invokM  infernal  Brimo*s  name;       1180 
Then  back  retires :  his  call  her  ears  invades. 
And  up  ibe  rifes  from  the  land  of  fiiades : 
Suakcs,  wreath*d  in  oaken  boughs,  curl'd  round 

her  hair, 
And  gleaming  torches  caft  a  difmal  ghire. 
1>  guard  their  queen  the  hideous  dogs  of  hell 
Rend  the  dark  welken  with  inceiTant  yell ; 
The  heaving  ground  beneath  herfootftep«ih>kc«; 
Loud  ihriek  the  Naiads  of  the  neighbouring  lakes, 
And  all  the  fountain-nymphs  afionifli*d  fiood 
AVhere  Amaranthine  Phads  roils  his  flood.     I29« 
Fear  fci2M  the  chief,  yet  backward  he  withdrew. 
Nor  till  he  join*d  his  comrades,  turn'd  his  view. 
And  now  on  Caucafus  with  fnow  o'erfpread, 
The  rifitig  morn  her  fihrer  radiance  flied, 
When  proud  .^eta,  earlier  than  the  reft, 
'J  he  fencing  corflec  buckled  to  his  breaft, 
The  fpoils  of  Mimas  of  gigantic  race, 
Whom  Mars  had  vanquiih'd  on  the   plains  of 

Thrace ; 
His  golden  helmet  to  bis  head  he  bound, 
With  four  fair  crefts  of  glittering  plumage  crownM, 
Sright  as  the  fun  new-rtfing  from  the  mainj  I301 
His  nervous  arm  a  mighty  fpear  fiiftain  : 
From  his  broar^ihoalder  beams  his  fevenfold  ibield^ 
Which  not  a  chief  of  all  the  Greeks  could  vield, 
Since  great  Alcidei,  of  his  friend  bereft, 
Was  (fad  mifchance  !  on  Myfa'*  borders  left* 
Hi%  fon  hard  by  with  ready  chari{>t  ibands ; 
1'hc  king  afcen^s  \  the  reins  adorn  hi*  hands] 


Fierce  to  the  field  he  hafiei  in  Kgal  date, 
And  crowds  of  Colchians  round  their  monardi 
wait.  13W 

As  ocean's  god,  when  drawn  by  rapid  fteeds, 
To  Ifthmian  games,  or  Calaureia  fpeeds. 
To  T«nanis,  or  rocky  Petra  roves, 
Or  where  Gerxftus  boafts  her  oakoi  groves, 
Oncheftus*  woods,  or  Lema's  limpid  fprtug; 
So  to  the  combat  drives  the  Colchiao  king. 

Meanwhile,  inftruded  by  the  magic  maid. 
The  chief  his  fiiield,  his  fpear  and  trenchant  blad^ 
With  unguents  fmear*d :  the  Greeks  approaching 

nigh 
In  vain  their  efforts  on  his  armonr  try ;        1330J 
Bur  chief  the  fpear  fuch  magic  charms  atteod, 
No  force  can  break  it,  and  no  onfet  bend. 
Idas  enrag*d  deals  many  a  fnrious  wound, 
But*  as  hard  hammers  from  an  anvil  bound, 
So  from  the  fpear  his  fword  recoiling  fprung : 
The  diftant  vales  vrith  loud  applaufes  rung. 
Next,  with  the  potent  charm  the  chief  anoints 
His  welUtum'd  limbs,  and  fupples  all  his  jointSi 
And,  lo !  new  powers  invigorate  his  hands. 
And  arm'd  with  ftreogth  intrepidly  he  ftands.  13)0 , 

As  the  proud  fteed,  exulting  in  his  might, 
Erc&t  his  cars,  impatient  for  the  fight. 
And  pawing  fnuffs  the  battle  from  afar ; 
So  pants  the  hero  for  the  promised  war. 
Firmly  he  moves,  incapable  of  fear ; 
One  hand  his  fttield  fuftains,  and  one  the  fpcv. 
Thus,  when  black  clouds  obfcurc  the  dtrkco- 

ing  day. 
And  rains  defcend,  the  living  Ughtningi  play. 

And  now  the  fight  drawa  nemr ;  the  Gredia 
train 
Sail  up  the  Phafis  to  the  martial  plain  ;        1340 
Which  from  as  far  the  towers  of  JEaftand, 
As  when  the  chitfuns,  who  the  games  conmmd 
For  fome  dea>  king,  the  boimding  barriers  place 
For  fteeds  or  men  contending  in  the  race. 
JE^ti  there  they  found,  of  mind  elate ;. 
On  Phafis*  banks  his  chariot  roUs  in  Hate. 
On  the  Caucafian  fummits,  that  command 
The  field  of  Mars,  the  crowded  Colchians  ftand. 
Now  Argo  moor*d,  the  prince  invades  the  field, 
ArmM  with  his  magic  fpear,and  ample  fiiicld;  1359 
With  ferpents'  teeth  his  brazen  helm  vras  fter*d, 
And  crofs  his  (houlder  gleiUn*d   Lis  glittering 

fword  : 
Like  Mars  the  chief  enormous  power  difplay'd. 
Or  Phoebus  brandifhing  his  golden  bUde. 
O'er  the  rough  tilth  he  caft  his  eyes  around. 
And  foon  the  plough  of  adamant  he  found, 
And  yokes  of  brafs :  his  helm  (approaching  near) 
He  piac'd  on  earth  and  upright  fix'd  his  fpear. 
To  find  the  bulls  he  farmer  went  afield. 
And  trac'd  their  fteps,  arm'd  only  with  his  flucld. 
In  a  dark  cave  which  fmoky  mifb  lurroond,  1361 
Horrid  and  huge  their  fafe  retreat  he  found. 
With  rage  impetuous  forth  the  monfters  came. 
And  from  their  noftrils  ifiued  ftreamsof  flame. 
Fear  feis'd  the  Greeks,. but  he  their  fury  bravei; 
Firm  as  a  rock,  defies  the  roaring  waves; 
Screened  by  his  fiiield,  intrepidly  he  fcomt 
The  bulU  iQud-bcUowiogsaod  tb^.  batting  bonnj 
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Golleded  firm  he  «vdc  each  threatening  bbv. 
Aiat  the  f<orge  where  melting  metalt  glow,  1370 
Whik  DOW  the  bcUowa  heave,  now  fink  by  torns. 
The  Bum  fubfidet,  or  with  freih  fury  burns ; 
SdiT^d  to  the  bottom  roart  the  raging  fire  : 
So  roar  the  boils  and  living  flame  refpire. 
Hut  fierce  as  lightning  round  the  hero  play'd. 
In  nio,Bow  flielter'd  by  the  magic  maid. 
Ooe  bull  he  fciz'd,  that  aim'd  a  deadly  ftreke, 
Seii'd  hy  the  horns,  and  dragged  him  to  the  yoke ; 
Tha  bnrl'd  the  roaring  monfter  on  the  ground ; 
ia  apnl  frte  hts  fellow-captive  found.  1380 

LooiM  from  his  arm  he  flung  his  fliield  afide, 
Aad  the  two  moDilers  manfully  be  plyM, 
]>ngg*<l  on  their  knees  his  fiery  foes  o*crcame, 
And  flifting  artfully  efcanM  the  flame. 
JEeU  tievM  him  with  ailoniib*d  eyes ; 
Wba  k!  the  fons  of  Tyndarus  arife, 
Aictik  was  decreed,  and  from  the  land 
Hai*d  the  (bong  yokes  and  gave  them  to  his 

haodt 
Tide  o*er  the  boll^*  low-bended  necks  he  flung ; 
The  brazen  beams  by  rings  fulpended  hong.  139X 
The  youths  retreating  from  the  bujviing  fiq^l, 
The  chief  refum'd  hu  loaded  helm,  his  fliicld 
fitbiod  him  throwo  ;  then  grafp'd  his  mafly  fpear, 
( fhas  ann*d  the  hinds  of  Thefifaly  appear^ 
Mfith  bog  iharp   goads  to  prick  their  bullocks* 

fides) 
And  the  firm  plough  of  adamant  he  guides. 
The  refiifi'  bulls  with  indigiiation  fir'd, 
Fran  their  broad  noftrtls  living  flames  ezpirM, 
Loud  as  the  bbfia  when  wint.Vy  winds  prevail,  , 
And  trembling  lailors  fori  the  folding  fail.     1400 
Urg'd  by  hts  ipear  the  bulls  their  taflc  fulfil, 
Tmt  their  own  prowefs,  and  the  ploughman's 

fldlL 
Ai  the  (harp  covlccr  cleft  the  clodded  ground. 
The  roughened  ridges  fent  a  rattling  found, 
firm  o*cr  the  field  undaunted  Jafon  treads, 
Aod  fcattering  wide  the  ferpent's  teeth  he  fpread : 
Tct  oft  looks  back,  fofpeding  he  fliould  find 
A  kgion  rifing  op  in  amu  behind : 
tJawcaried  flill  the  bulls  their  toil  poifue ; 
Their  bfazen  hoofs  thbftobbom' foil  fubdoe.  14x0 
When  how  three  portions  of  the  day  f^ere  fpent, 
Aod  weary  hinds  at  evening  homeward  went, 
The  chief  had  tillM  four  acres  of  the  foil ; 
He  then  releas'd  the  monfters  from  their  toil, 
Away  they  fcamper'd  wildly  o'er  the  plain ; 
Hinfielf  rejoin'd  his  delegated  train. 
Tin  00  the  ficU  bis  earth-bom  foes  appear : 
The  Greeks  their  animated  hero  cheer. 
He  in  his  helm,  replenifli'd  at  the  fprmgs. 
To  flake  his  burning  thirfi  freih  water  brings.  1420 
HaKaibs  renew'd  with  forceful  vigour  play. 
Hit  heart  bau  boldly  and  demands  the  £ray. 


Thus  the  (ell  boar  difdains  the  hnnter-bands. 
Foams,  whets  his  toflcs,  and  in  defiance  ftands. 
Now  rofe  th'  embattled  fqoadron  in  the  field. 
In  glittering  helms  array'd,  with  fpear  and  fliieUi 
Bright  o'er  the  martial  train  the  fplendora  rife. 
And  dart  in  ilreaitis  of  radiance  to  the  (kies. 
Thus,  when  thick  fnow  the  face  of  nature  fhrouds. 
And  nightly  winds  difpel  the  wint'ry  clouds,  Z430 
Thefi«rs  again  their  fplendid  beams  difplay  ; 
So  flione  the  warriors  in  the  face  of  day. 
But  Jafon,  mindful  of  the  maid's  command, 
Seiz'd  a  vaft  rock,  and  rais'd  it  from  the  land : 
Not  four  (lout  youths,  for  flrength  of  limbs  re- 

nown'd. 
Could  lift  a  weight  fo  ponderous  from  the  ground: 
This  'midft  his  foes,  embattled  on  the  field. 
He  hurt'd,  and  fafe  retir'd  behind  his  fliield. 
The  Colchians  fliout,  as  when  the  raging  main 
Roars  round  tremendous  rocks,  but  roars  in  vain* 
In  filence  fii'd,  iBeta  flands  aghaft  144 1 

To  fee  the  fragment  with  fuch  fury  caft. 
The  hoCk,  like  dogs  contending  o'er  their  prey. 
With  cnrsM  ferocity  their  comrades  flay. 
Then  leave  on  earth  their  mangled  uunks  be* 

hind. 
Like  pines  of  oaks  uprooted  by  the  wind. 
As  (hoots     ftar  from  heaven's  ethereal  brow. 
Portending  vengeance  to  the  world  below. 
Who  through  dark  cloud*  defcry  its  radiant  Ught : 
Thus  Jalbn  rufli'd,  in  glittering  armour  bright. 
His  brandifli'd  £slchion  fell'd  the  rifing  foes : 
Succin^  in  arm^,  fome  half  their  lengths  difclofc. 
Some  fcarce  their  (boulders ;  others  feebly  (land. 
While  others,  treading  firm,  the  fight  demand. 

As  on  the    bounds  which    feparates  hoiUle 
Eternal  fource  of  battle  and  debates,  [(bites^ 

The  cautious  hind  the  cruel  fpoiler  fears. 
And  reaps  his  wheat  with  yet  onripen'd  ears; 
Ere  yet  the  fpikes  their  wonted  growth  atain, 
£re  yet  the  fun-beams  have  matur'd  the  grain  : 
So  Jafon's  arms  the  rifing  fquadront  niow*d;  1461 
Their  blood  profullely  in  the  furrows  flow'd. 
Some  fidelong  fall  on  earth,  and  fome  fupine. 
Some  prone  lie  grovelling  and  their  lives  refign. 
Like  whales  incumbent  on  the  buoyant  main ; 
Some  wounded  perifli  ere  they  tread  the  plain ; 
As  late  in  air  they  held  their  heads  on  high. 
So  lowly  humbled  in  theduft  they  lie. 
Thus  tender  plants,  by  copious  torrents  drown'd. 
Strew  their    frefli    leaves    uprooted    from    th« 

ground ;  147^ 

The  tiller  views  with  heart.corroding  pain 
His  foflering  care,  and  all  his  labours  vain. 
.^Beta  thus  with  wild  vexation  burn'd. 
And  with  his  Colchians  to  the  town  retum'd^ 
Some  weightier  taflc  revolving  in  his  mind : 
Thus  dos'd  the  combat,  and  the  day  declin'd* 


NOTES    ON    BOOK    III. 

Vet.  2.  ApoDoBins,  with  great  propriety,  ia-  I  fairs.     For  this  book  contains  the  loves  of  Medea 
*>ka£rato,  the  mvft  who  prefid^  «Ter  krre  af-  |  and  Jafon,  and  abound?  with  the  mod  b^utifut 
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fcntimcnti  defcriptive  of  the  tender  paCion.  Vir- 
gil'.* invocation  of  Lrato,  Nunc  age,  qui  rej^es,  Era- 
to/l^c,  is  a  tranfcript  of  ApoUcniust,  El  V  art  wy 
*E^r^,  &c.  Virgil  feeina  to  have  copied  our  poet 
in  this  inftance,  at  the  ezpence  of  his  jadgmcnt ; 
for  it  is  difficult  to  aflign  a  reafon  for  his  invoca- 
tion of  this  mufc,  when  he  wa^  about  tu  iing,  as 
he  informs  us,  reges  et  tempora  return. 

1  he  fourth  bock  of  Virgil,  Servlus  tells  us,  is 
borrowed  from  this  of  ApoUonius  khodius.  Vir- 
gil's  ^Deid,fays  Hoclzlinus,  would  nor  have  been 
enriched  with  the  epifode  of  Dido,  had  not  the 
amours  of  Hypfipyla  and  Medea  been  worked  up 
teady  to  his  haiul  by  Apotlunius. 

Ver.  lo.  Having  conducted  his  heroes  to  the 
banks  of  the  PhaGs,  our  poet  ftiifts  the  fcenr,  and 
takes  occafion  to  introduce  the  two  goddeffcs,  Ju- 
no and  Pallas,  confulting  for  the  fafcty  of  Jalon. 
There  is  a  ncceffity  for  fnch  machinery,  in  order 
to  prefcrve  the  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  And  the 
propriety  of  irs  introduction  in  this  place  will  be 
acknowledged,  if  we  recoiled,  that  on  the  fuccefs- 
ful  application  of  ihcfc  goddeites  to  Venus,  the  fu- 
ture fortunes  of  Jafon  depend.  There  needs  no 
greater  proof  of  the  beauty  of  this  palTage,  than 
that  it  has  been  imitated  by  Virgil  in  that  pare  of 
his  firil  book,  where  Cupid  i^  commiilioncd  by 
his  mother  to  kindle  in  Dido's  bread  a  paHion  for 
^neat. 

Ver.  46.  The  Greek  is  NuVwo  trXayxriif .     Ho- 
mer has  a  fimilar  exprefDon,  nx«fr>t  U)  fw^.  Odyfl*. 
»•  3- 
A  floating  ifle,  high  rais*d  by  toil  divine.       Fepe. 

Ver.  50.  This  whole  pafTage  is  imitated  by 
CUudian,  who,  fpeaking  of  Venus,  (ays, 

Cxfariem  tunc  forte  Venus  fubnixa  corufco 
J-in);ebat  folis  :  dextr&  Ixvaque  forores 
Stabant  Idaliac  :  largos  haec  ncdaris  imbres 
Irrigat ;  hxc  morfu  numerofi  dentis  cburno 
Multifidum  difcrimen  arat :  fed  tertia  retro 
Dat  varies  nexus,  ct  jufto  dividit  orbcs 
Ordine,  negl(r(^am  partem  ftudiofa  rclinquens. 

Ver.  74.  He,  for  making  love  to  Juno,  and 
boafting  afterwards  that  he  had  di(honoured  Ju- 
piter, was  hurled  headlong  by  him  into  Tartarus, 
and  bound  to  a  wheel,  which  he  was  doomed  to 
turn  without  intermiflion 

Ver.  79.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that 
the  god.H  frequently  affumed  the  human  fhape. 
Thus  Homer,  Odyjf.  rvii.  v.  485. 

They  (curious  oft  of  mortal  af^ions)  deign 
In  furms  like  thefe  to  round  the  earth  and  main, 
Juft  and  unjuft  recording  in  their  mind, 
^nd  with  fure  eyes  infpcAing  all  mankind. 

JPope. 


'faramo  delabor  Olympo, 


£t  Deushumana  luftro  fub  imagine  terras 

Ov.  Met.  L  I, 

Ver.  131.  The  Greek  \%,  «r  ^aiyXim.  Homer 
bai  the  fame  ezprefllnn,  II.  zziii.  88.  but  it  it  o- 
^ictcd  ia  Pofc*8  traQflation, 


Ver.  14  r.  She  wa<  nurfe  to  Jove  when  an  \t^ 
fant.     ThuiiCallimachus: 


—9%  Vi  xtifitrtf  Aa^y,^etii 


Aix»3»  Svi  xt^'^'^V'  Hym.  ad  Jvv,  v,  47, 

Ver.  149.  It  is  partly  from  the  wantOD  and 
playful  charaAer  of  thefe  little  Cupids,  that  they 
are  almoft  always  given  us  under  the  figure  of 
children. 

Thus  Ovid : 

£t  puer  es  nee  te  quicquam  nifi  ludere  oportet: 
Lude,  decent  annos  mollia  rcgna  tuas. 

Ov.  Rm.  Am. 

In  conformity  to  this  puerile  charader,  VeBO* 
promil'es  to  reward  her  favourite  boy  with  plaj- 
ihinjr,.  ^ 

Ver.  axo.  See  the  preface. 

Ver.  2a7.  Thefe  cxrraordinary  rites  of  the  CoU 
chian*  are  mentioned  by  iElian,  in  his  fourth  boolr. 
The  earth  and  air  are  laid  to  be  the  principal  ob* 
je(fts  of  their  worfliip.     Hoelx»  atid  Scbd. 

Ver.  2  J  7.  Thus  Pallas  fpreads  a  veil  of  air  1- 
round  Ulyfles,  and  renders  him  invillble  : 

Propitious  Pallas,  tofecure  her  care, 
Around  him  threw  a  veil  of  rhicken*d  air. 
Homer  t  OdsJ. 

Thus  Venus  conceals  iEneas  and  hit  compa. 


i?.fS.  j 


At  Venus  obfcuro  gradientcs  atre  fepftt. 

I^irg.  M:lX 

Ver.  251.  The  Pleiades  are  faid  to  be  daughten 
of  Atlas  by  the  nymph  Pleione.  They  werefetca 
in  number.  Their  name  is  derived,  either  from 
their  mother,  or  from  their  number;  or,  more 
probably,  from  the  Greek  word,  which  figaifia 
in  fail.  They  are  called  in  Latin  Ferpligy  froai 
the  vernal  fcafon  when  they  rife.  They  rife  aboot 
the  vernal  equinox,  and  fet  in  autumn,  bees 
further  account  of  them  in  the  note  on  ver.  44S. 
B.  ii. 

Ver.  260.  The  battle  between  the  gods  aod 
giants  is  luppofed  to  have  been  fought  at  Phlegrai 
near  Pallene,  in  TheiTaly. 

Ver.  299.  Thefe  fons  of  Phrizna  and  Chaldope 
had  failed  from  Colchis  to  Orchomenos,  a  city  oC 
Bceotia,  to  receive  the  inheritance  of  their  grand- 
father Athamus. 

Ver.  327.  Virgil  feems  to  have  copied  this  £- 
mile  from  ApoUonius.     JEn.  viii.  408. 

What  time  the  poor,  laborious,  frugal  dame, 
Who  plies  her  diftaff,  ftirs  the  dying  flame  s  «  ' 
Employs  her  i^ndmaids  by  the  ifrinking  light, 
And  lengthens  out  their  taiks  with  half  the  aiglil; 
Thus  to  her  children  (he  divides  the  bread, 
And  guards  the  honours  of  her  homely  bed.    ^«^ 

Ver.  356.  One  of  thofe  iflanda  called  the  Sti«- 
phades,  in  the  Ionian  fea. 

Ver.  387.  The  Sarmatiana,  or  SaaramataB,were 
Scythians,  who  dwelt  in  the  country  that  lies  be- 
tween  the  river  Tmaui  and  tht  dcrj0|ieiica> 
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IV(r.  41  J.  The  table  wai  looked  upon  by  the 
aocknnw  a  facred  thinf^ ;  and  a  violation  of  the 
iimof  bofpttality  was  cfteemed  the  higheft  pro- 
I  faDttiflB  imafinabie. 

I      \tr.  j6*.  Virgirs  defcription  of  the  MafTylian 
I  pridlds  is  taken  from  this  paiTage  : 

;  Hxc  fe  carmixiibus  promittit-— — 

I  Siftere  aquazn  Huviis,  et  vertere  (idcre  retro  ! 

NodoDoique  ciet  manca :  mugire  vldebis 
^  5ib  pedibui  terram,  ct  de&endere  moinibut  oro9. 
[  •     ^'«.  X.  iv.  487. 

Vct.  705.  The  chief  power  of  difpofing  of  tljcir 

dtt^ttti  in  marriage,  crtn  among  the  heathens, 

':  WM  iadkdr  parents,  without  whofc  confent  it 

I  vBiwtheUlawfoI.     This  Hermione  in  Kuri- 

f  P«o 

yer.f^j.  Here  Dr.  Broome's  tranflation  bc- 
pBs,  »ad  continues  to  ver.  1087 ;  buc  not  with- 
ttt  eooiidenble  onaifBont  which  are  fuppli^d. 
Virgil  has  copied  this  ezquiiite  defcription  from 
cr  anchor.  Both  the  poets  defcribe  minutely  the 
rofbtud  calm  and  ftillnefs  of  the  night,  in  order 
irnder  the  agonies  of  the  reftlefs  heroines  more 
bding  by  fuch  a  contraft.  It  is  impoITible  to 
lie  «a  more  lively  idea  of  their  rcfilcfs  fituation, 
^  bf  f eprefcntiog  it  in  oppofition  to  that  ge- 
ml  uanqQiliity  which  prevails  through  the 
Mf  aeatioo.  The  filence  of  the  night,  which 
Kpoiu  ochcn  to  reft,  fervcs  to  increafe  but  their 
■gtitlb,  and  to  fwell  the  tumult  of  their  pa£&on. 

Tvai  eight ;  and  weary  with  the  toils  of  day, 

ta  Wit  repofe  the  whole  creation  lay, 

fte  mermurs  of  the  groves  and  furges  die, 

^  flan  roll  folemn,  through  the  glowing  iky ; 

JWeo*er  the  fields  a  brooding  filence  reigns, 

Vjt  flocb  lie  ftretch'd  along  the  flowery  plains  : 

AefirioQs  favages  that  haunt  the  woods, 

^  painted  birds,  the  fifhes  of  the  floods ; 

^  all,  beneath  the  general  darkiiefs  fliare 

■  flop  a  fwect  forget fulnefs  of  care ; 

41  Wt  the  haplcft  queen.  Piti, 

tht  fnddcn  and  bcantifnl  tranfition  at  the  dofe 
tf  Ae  defcription.  At  um  imfelix  animi  Pbanifa^  is 
^^Hd  with  the  utmoft  czadneis  from  the  corre. 
%*^t  line  ID  our  ^t, 
'AU«  pJX  «  UHkutt  ici  yXwu^U  XaCtf  tmsg, 

J«.8i3.  Virgil  has  imitated  thisflmile.  JEn, 

^QtMtQx  tremulnm,  3tt. 

J»  from  a  brazen  vafe  the  trembling  fiream 
Mcfis  the  lunar,  or  the  folar  beam : 
J^ttaadelttfive  of  the  dazzled  eyes, 
5j«J  wall  to  wall  the  dancing  glory  flies : 
**^  to  the  cieling  Jhoot  the  dancing  rays, 
Anda'erjbc  roof  the  quivering  Iplendor  phyt. 

Fiti. 

^  911.  Caucafus  is  called  by  Propcrtius,  B. 
^u- 12.  ibc  Promethean  moumain  ;  bccauft  the 
7        ' 


magic  herbs.  Tor  which  it  "tras  famotis.iwere  faid 
to  have  fprung  out  of  the  blood  of  Prometheus. 


-An  qn« 


Leda  Prometheis  dividet  herba  jogis.  Patttr, 

Ver  935.  Wc  inect  with  this  fimilc  in  the  fixti 
book  of  Homer's  OdylTey,  who  applic*  it  to  Nau- 
ficaa  fportiog  with  her  fair  attendants  in  tl^e 
meads.  Virgil  applies  the  fame  dmile  10  Dido, 
walking  in  the  midft  of  the  city,,  with  the  Tyrian 
princes.  Sec  Pope's  note  on  OJ.  6.  ver.  1x7. 
3«me  of  the  critics  have  thought  that  no  pafTage 
has  been  more  nnhapfUy  copied  by  Virgil  from 
Homer,  than  this  comparifon.  But,  it  (hould 
fecm  from  fome  circumllances  in  hi^  fmiile,  that 
the  Roman  poet  rather  imitated  :his  puHage  of 
Appollonius  than  that  of  Homer. 

Ver.  936.  Or  rather  Amniiian,  according  te 
CalHmachus : 


•"^ Afiyleuuf  \i%ui  fvfilpas* 


They  wrre  fo  named  f|"om^  Amnifus,  a  city  aoil 
river  of  Crete. 

Ver.  988.  Some  birds  were  of  ufe  in  divination 
by  the* manner  and  dirc<5lion  cf  their  flight; 
others  by  the  founds  they  uttered ;  thcfc  were 
called  o/eine*,  of  which  kind  were  crows. 

Ofcinem  cofvum  prece  fufcltabo 

Solis  ab  ortu,  /far.  Od.  ixvii,  I.  3^ 

Ver.  IC05.  No  poet  has  fucceeded  better  in 
any  defcription  than  Apollonius  has  in  the  follow, 
ing.  The  anziety  with  which  Medea  ezpeds  the 
arrival  of  Jafon,  exprciTed  by  her  inattention  and 
averiion  to  every  other  ohje<ft,  by  her  dtreding 
her  cyei  every  way  in  fearch  of  him,  and  by  her 
trembling  at  every  breeze,  are  admirable  flrokea 
of  nature.  The  appearance  of  Jafon,  flulhcd  with 
all  the  bloom  of  youth,  adtancing  haftily  towardfi 
her,  like  the  flar,  to  which  he  is  compared,  rifing 
from  the  ocean ;  the  embarralTment  which  hit 
prefence  occafion*,  the  iilent  admiration  in  which 
they  fland  gazing  at  each  other,  like  two  tall  trees 
in  a  calm,  are  particulars  which  none  but  the  ima. 
gination  of  a  real  poet  could  have  put  together, 
and  can  never  be  fufficiently  admired. 

Ver.  i»99.  Wc  have  here  a  curious  account 
of  the  ceremonies  made  ufe  of  in  their  facrifices 
to  the  infernal  deities.  Hecate  the  fame  with 
the  moon  or  Diana,  was  fo  called,  either  from  her 
being  appeafed  by  hecatombs^  or  from  the  power 
flie  pofl'cfied  of  obliging  thofe  who  were  unbu- 
ried  to  wander  an  hundred  years.  Virgil  applies 
to  her  the  epithet  oi  ter  geminam^  and  Horace  that 
of  friformlt.  She  was  called  in  heaven  Luna,  or 
the  Moon,  on  earth  Diana,  and  in  hell  Profer- 
pina.  Hecate,  and  Brimo,  from  her  terrifying  ap- 
pearance. 

It  feems  eztraordinary  that  Diana,  who  is  the 
goddefs  of  chaflity,  fliould  be  rcprefented  as  dif- 
penfing  her  favourable  influence  in  illicit  amours. 
But  the  mythologiftt  inform  us,  that  Diana  and 
Venus  are  but  one  and  the  fame  divinity.  The  % 
Scholialt  on  Theocritus,  Id.  ii.  fays,  that  it  wos 
^uftomaryi  among  the  ascientSj  Ut  U2C  men  t9 
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SfDploffC  the  fan,  aod  women  the  moon  in  their  I 
•moan.    Ciecro,  (peaking  of  three  Dtanai,  ob- 
lervet,  that  the  firit  was  Uionght  to  be  the  mo- 
ther of  winged  Capid.     De  Nat.  Dar.  /.  3. 

Ver.  1095.  Honej  was  a  faTourite  ingredient 
with  the  ancientt,  in  their  ohlationt  to  the  gods, 
whether  of  heaven  or  hell.  Homer,  in  his  hymn 
to  Mcf  airy,  calb  it 

Beet  and  honey  are  fubjcAs  which  the  Creek 
|N>eu  are  particularly  fond  of  introducing;  and 
their  country  was  plentifoUy  fopplied  with  thefe 
commodities. 

Ver.  1 1 15.  ApoUonius  Rhodios,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  fuppofes  Deucalion  to  have 
heeo  a  native  of  Greece,  the  Ton  of  Prometheus, 
the  fon  of  Japctus :  but  in  tbcfe  ancient  mytho- 
logical accounts,  ail  genealogy  muft  be  entirely 
di&egarded.  He  reprefenu  him  as  the  firfl  of 
men,  through  whom  religious  rites  were  renew- 
ed, cities  built,  and  civil  polity  cftabliihed  in  the 
world;  none  of  which  circumftances  are  appli- 
cable to  any  king  of  Greece.  We  are  aflurcd  by 
Philo,  that  Deucalion  was  Noah.    Brjar^. 

Ver.  X145.  Upon  the  report  of  the  rape  of  £u- 
ropa,  her  father,  Agenor,  fent  every  where  in 
fearch  of  her,  and  ordered  his  fon  Cadmus  not  to 
return  home  till  he  had  found  her.  Cadmun  hav- 
ing traverfed  a  part  of  Greece  without  gaining  any 


ONIUS  RHODIUS. 

information  of  her,  fettled  in  Bootia,  wberek 
built  the  city  Thebes.  Having  icot  hk  tflooita 
into  a  grove,  confecrated  to  Mars,  to  (etcb  vmr, 
a  fefpent,  which  guarded  the  place,  det(«r«4 
them.  Cadmus,  to  revenge  their  desUi,  flew  tie 
monfter ;  from  whole  teeth,  which  be  hid  lovo, 
a  body  of  armed  men  fprung  up.  This  it  the  fr 
bulous  account  to  which  ApoUonius  sllodet. 

No  colony,  fays  Mr.  Bryant,  cculd  fcttk  rr] 
where,  and  build  an  orphite  or  ferpeot  taiiple,U! 
there  was  fuppofcd  to  have  been  a  costauioGk- 
twixt  a  hero  aod'  a  dragon.  Cadmvi  v3s  c> 
fcribed  in  conflid  with  fucb  an  one  at  Thcba 

Ver.  1247.  no^rcr«f  relaus  properly  10  4niR 
influence,  aod  vft-vn  is  an  oracle.  Ao  ozorav 
was  by  the  Amonians  efteemed  very  iiaed  d 
oracular.  Cadmus  was  accordingly  faid  to  be  i 
reded  flsw^Kvif  /3^f .     Bryant* 

Ver.  iaS5.  This  river  is  fuppofcd  to  Ine  4 
rived  iu  fource  from  a  nation  of  that  otoe.  Ik 
poet,  in  dcfcribiog  the  effcdls  of  thit  iofcrml» 
catioD,  has  heaped  tQg^ther  with  grest  jsdfn^ 
and  in  the  true  fpirit  of  poetry,  ewycK* 
iUnce  that  b  capable  of  exciting  tenor  »i^ 
nilbment. 

Ver.  1288.  ApoUonius  introduces  hiifc0«*| 
the  plains  of  Mars  with  the  utmofi  pay  ^  | 
magnificence,  thus  artfuHy  preparing oir*eb' 
leronicics  of  the  enfuiog  combat,  «ibkk<^ 
fate  of  Jafon  depends. 


BOOK    IV. 


THK  AaOVMENT. 


^  Jafon  obtains  the  Golden  Fleece  by  the  afllftance  of  Medea.  She  embarks  with  the  Ai  ^ 
Greece.  iEta  purfues  them.  Having  croflVd  the  £uxine  fca,  they  fail  op  the  Iflcr;  ssd^lj 
arm  of  that  river  enier  the  Adriaric.  Abfyrtus  is  trcacherouily  murdered  by  Jsfon.  Tb(|l 
into  the  Sardinian  fea  by  the  way  of  Kridanus  and  the  Rhone.  1'he  murder  of  Abfjrtsi  >*  < 
piated  by  Circe,  at  whofe  ifland  they  land.  Thetis  and  her  nymphs  conduA  the  heroes  tlM^ 
the  ftraits  of  ScyUa  and  Charybdis.  They  fail  by  the  iiland  infcOed  with  the  Syrens  frtfs  ^ 
enchantments  Orpheus  delivers  them.  At  Corcyra,  once  called  Drcpane,  they  meet  with  tkA 
chians  that  purfued  them  through  the  Symplegadcs ;  who  rcqucft  Alcinous,  king  of  the  ifl^i' 
deliver  up  Medea.  He  agrees  to  fend  her  back  to  her  father,  if  unmarried ;  bat  if  n*^ 
Jafon  he.  refufes  to  feparate  them.  Upon  this  determination,  her  nuptials  ere  immcdisifly  a 
orated.  They  again  put  to  fea,  and  are  driven  upon  the  quick(ands  of  Africa.  The  toicbrrM 
of  the  country  extricate  them  from  their  didrcHcs.  They  bear  Argo  on  their  AooWers  11  ^ 
the  lake  Tritunis.  Thb  Hefperides,  w  h.o  were  bewailing  the  death  oi  the  ferpent,  (lain  the  ^ 
ing  day  by  Hercules,  give  fume  account  of  that  hero.  The  death  of  Camhus  aod  Mopfw.  t«* 
their  comrades,  is  related.  Triton,  whofe  figure  is  particularly  defcribcd,  gives  tbea  dircdv^ 
about  their  voyage.  They  faU  near  Crete.  The  ftory  of  Tains.  At  Hippuris  tbeyfrff^ 
Phoebus,  who,  fianding  on  the  top  of  an  hUl,  enlightens  their  way.  The  clod  nf  esHh,  r^' 
Triton  to  Eophemus,  becomes  an  ifland,  called  Callifle.  They  anchor  at  JEgina;  aodlc^ 
from  thence,  arrive  without  further  interruption  at  Thcflaly. 


O  oonsKSf,  daughter  cf  th*  eternal  King, 
Medea*s  various  cares  and  counfels  flng  : 
^      Far  from  my  mind  the  fsd  fnfpcnfe  remove, 
V^hcther  to  celebrate  her  kwlcfs  lovci 


Or  whether  her  bafe  fiight  from  CalchH*  i^Ti 
Beft  claims  the  tribute  of  my  tuncfal  by* 
In  folemn  council  to  his  fiuthful  chteft 
The  vengeful  king  difclot*d  his  bofw»  !«-'• 
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imtteancatei  at  tbe  recent  fight, 
ite  Ipcttt  is  long  debate  the  doleful  oigfat :         lo 
Jylilraiiog  flUCthcfe  Tchemes,  fo  deeply  laid. 
Were  all  coododed  by  hit  daaghter'i  »id. 
MoDwhik  the  Impeml  queen  of  heaven  had  (bed 
0*cr  (be  hk  vifgin't  breaft  defpondent  dread. 
Sk  (bits,  ibe  trembles,  as,  purlu^d  by  hounds, 
The  ftwn  light  Skipping  o'er  the  meadow  bounds^ 
She  ion  the  iecreu  of  her  foul  bctray*(l. 
Aid  her  fire*8  fcngeance  for  her  proffer'd  aid. 
Her  fctftih— j*<«^  confcioos  of  her  crimes,  (he  fears ; 
Her  eya  fierce  flames  emit,  load  murmiirs  fill  her 
esm  90 

Her  deidi  ibe  ncdiutes  in  wild  defpair, 
itelfladiy  fighing,  tears  her  golden  hair. 
Xnifaie  imbibing  from  the  poifon'd  bowl, 
8ssa  hil  ftie  freed  her  Toluntary  foul, 
And  ]ioo*ifrojeds  aJl  been  rendered  vain, 
BUikiodlf  pitying  a  lover's  pain, 
Thejodddf  ng'd  with  Phrixus*  fons  her  flight, 
AMd  m*d  her  bofom  of  iu  fbrrow's  weight. 
IM  from  bcr  cafltet  every  drug  flie  pours, 
4sd  to  ber  lap  configns  the  magic  (lores.         30 
[Then  with  a  parting  kifs  her  bed  flie  prefsM, 
USaDg  rooad  each  door,  and  ev'n  the  walls  a^ 
I         refiU 

lock  ihe  tore  of  loofely-flowing  hair, 
ladiaft  confignM  it  to  her  mother's  care, 
Ik  bcred  relic  of  her  virgin-fame ; 
M,  wailing  thus,  invok'd  Idya's  name  t 
*  rhis  lock,  O  mother,  at  my  hand  receive, 
Which  I»  ftf -diftant  roaming,  with  thee  leave, 
hnwell,  Chalciope ;  far  hence  I  roam  I        39 
Aid  thou  &rewelU  my  firft,  my  deareft  home  ! 
Oh :  hadft  thou  ftxanger,  in  deep  ocean  drownM, 
Ptti&*d,  and  never  trod  on  Colchian  ground  !** 
She  ipoke,  and  tears  her  heartfelt  woe  be- 
tnfdi 
Shea  Bed  Am  inftaot.    Thas  the  captive  maid, 
^hn,  from  her  firieods  and  country  baniflk'd  far, 
|k  Itties  the  miferable  fate  of  war, 
'd  to  toil  beneath  a  tyrant's  fway, 
ikom  oppreflioo's  rod  with  fpeed  away. 
^A  (mm  like  ber's  the  weeping  fair  with- 

hon  ^ntaocoos  open*d  as  (he  flew,       50 
'  by  her  magic  foog  ;  barefoot  (he  fUays 
^windbg  paths  and  unfrequented  ways, 
her  hct  one  band  ber  vefture  holds, 
e  confines  its  border's  flowing  folds, 
die  dty  walls  with  trembling  hade, 
^  of  all  the  centinels,  (he  pa(s*d, 
y^  by  accolUm'd  paths  ezplor'd  the  fane, 
^kie  fpedres  ride,  and  plants^diiTufe  their  bane ; 
(Am  piaAi(e  magic  maids  their  myfiic  art) 
1^  iU  portending  flutter  round  her  heart.      6  c 
BerftcBsy  Cynthia,  rifing  bright,  furvey'd, 
^  this  foiik>quy  in  triumph  made : 
'  Tel,  with  Endymion's  heavenly  charms  o*et. 
*  come, 
'  1  ts  die  cave  at  Latmos  once  could  roam, 
*  Of  lote  regardful,  when  your  potest  lay 
'  Hid  from  the  (larry  (pberes  feduc'd  my  ray, 
'  Thu  you,  proteded  by  the  gloom  of  night, 
;  M^  cdcbtitc  QofecA  the  myftic  rite, 


*  Your  lov'd  employ  :  now  Copid's  fliafts  fubdoe^ 
'  Not  Cynthia  only,  but,  fair  forcerefs  you.  79 
<  For  you  his  toils  the  wily  god  hath  wove, 

*  And  all  your  heart  inflam'd  with  Jafoo's  love* 

'  Come  then,  thofe  pangs  which  love  ordains  efl« 

«  dure, 
'  And  bear  with  courage  what  yon  cannot  cure.^ 

She  £ud :  impetuouahaftening  to  the  flood. 
Soon  on  itt  lofty  banks  Medea  f&od. 
A  lire,  which  midnight's  deadly  gloom  diipeU*d, 
Signal  of  cooqoe(k  gain'd,  (he  bere  beheld. 
Invohr'd  in  (bade,  the  (blitary  dame 
Raised  her  (hriU  voiee^  and  call'd  on  Phnmtia' 
name.  go 

Known  was  her  voice  to  Phrixus*  (bns,  who  bear 
The  grateful  tidings  to  their  leader's  ear. 
The  truth  difcover'd,tbe  confederate  hod 
All  filent  flood,  in  wild  amasement  loIL 
J^ud  cali'd  flie  thrice;  and  nKth  refponfive  criet 
His  friends  reqixeftiiig,  Phrontis  thrice  i:epliei«  ^ 
Quick  at  her  call  they  ply  the  bending  oar ; 
Nor  were  their  haUers  faflen'd  to  the  (hore, 
When  .£fon's  fon  at  one  dedfive  bouncT 
Leaps  from  the  lofty  deck  upon  the  ground ;    90 
Phrontis  and  Argus  haften  to  her  aid, 
Whofe  knees  embracing,  thus  Medea  pray'd : 

*  Oh  !  fave  me,  friends,  from  my  offended  (ire, 

*  Oh  1  fave  yourfelves  from  dread  .beta's  ire« 

*  Known  are  our  projedls :  (ail  we  hence  a£ar, 

*  Ere  iBa's  monarch  mounu  his  rapid  car. 

*  My  magic  charms  fliall  clofe  the  dragon's  eyes, 
'  And  foon  reward  you  with  the  golden  prize. 

^  But  thou,  lov'd  guefk,  continue  faithful  (liU, 
'  And  fwear  whate'er  thou  promis'd  to  fulfil : 

*  Ah  !  leave  me  sot  to  infamy  a  fcoro,  xoi 
'  By  all  my  friends  abandon'd  and  forlorn.* 

Plaintive  (he  fpoke  :  his  arms  around  her  waift 
Rapturous  he  threw,  then  rais'd  her  and  eabiac'd, 
And  foIac*d  thus  in  terms  of  teoderefl  love  : 
^  By  heaven's  high  king  1  fwear,  Olymplbo 

"  Jove, 
"  By  Juno  goddefs  of  the  nuptial  rite, 
**  Soon  as  my  native  land  tranfporu  my  fight, 
•^  Thou,  lovely  virgin,  (halt  be  duly  led, 
**  Adorn'd  with  honours  to  my  bridal  bed.'*    210 
.  This  faid,  in  her's  he  clos*d  his  plighted  band  : 
To  Mars's  grove  Medea  gave  command. 
Spite  ot  her  fire,  the  rcilCel  to  convey. 
And  bear  by  night  the  golden  fleece  away. 
Swift  at  the  word  they  (prung;  the  Colchian  maid 
Embark'd,  and  inftant  was  their^nchor  weigh'd. 
Their  crafliing  oars  refound :  (he  oft  to  land 
Reverts  her  eye,  and  vraves  her  trembling  band  : 
But  ^fon'sfon  his  ready  aid  affords, 
And  foothes  her  forrows  with  confoling  words.  1 
Wak'd  by  their  bounds,  what  time  the  buntC 

men  rife,  2  ax 

And  (hake  the  balm  of  flumber  from  their  eyes. 
At  twilight,  ere  Aurora's  dreaded  ray 
ESice  the  tracks,  and  waft  the  fcent  away : 
Jafon  then  landing  with  the  fair,  attains. 
With  flowers  diverfified,  the  verdant  plains, 
Where  firft  the  t^m,  witb  Phrixus'  weight  op* 

prcfsM, 
His  wearied  koee  ioclin'd,  and  funk  to  re(t 
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Hard  by,  an  altar*s  (lately  ftrudure  ftaads,      129 
To  favouring  George  firft  rais*d  by  Phrixus*  hands, 
"Where  he  the  golden  monfter  doomed  to  bleed  ; 
So  his  condador  Hermes  had  decreed. 
Here>  as  by  Argus  taught,  the  chief*  withdrew, 
While  their  lone  courfe  the  regil  pair  purfue 
Through  the  thick  grove,  impatient  to  behold 
The  fp^eading  beech  ^hat  bears  the  fleecy  gold, 
Sufpeoded  here,  it  darts  a  beamy  blaze, 
Itise  ft  cloud  tipp*d  with  Phoebus*  orient  rays. 
With  high  archM  neck,  in  front  the  dragon  lies, 
And  towards  the  ftrangers  turns  his  fleeplefs  eyes ; 
Aloud  ht  hiffes.the  wide  woods  around.  141 

And  Phafis*  banks  return  the  doleful  found. 
Colchians  far  diftant  from  Titanus'  (bore, 
Heard  eY*n  to  Lycu>*  ftreams  the  hideous  roar  ; 
l.ycn8,  who,  ferer'd  from  Araxis*  tides, 
A  boiftereus  flood  ^ith  gentle  Phafis  glides : 
One  common  courfe  their  flreams  united  keep, 
And  roll  united  to  the  Cafpian  deep. 
The  mother,  fburring  from  her  bed  of  reft. 
Fears  for  her  babe  reclining  on  her  breaft,      150 
And  clofely  chfping  to  her  fondling  arms, 
M>teAs  her  trembling  infant  from  alarms. 

As  from  fome  wood,  invoW'd  in  raging  fires, 
Clouds  following  clouds  afcend  in  curling  fpires : 
The  fimoky  wreaths  in  long  fucccifion  climb. 
And  from  the  bottom  rife  in  air  fublime ; 
The  dragon  thus  his  fcaly  volumes  rolPd, 
WreathM  hit  huge  length,  and  gather*d  fold  in 

fold. 
Him»  winding  flow,  beheld  the  magic  dame, 
Amhfleep  invok'd  the  monfter's  rage  to  tame  160 
With  potent  fong  the  drowfy  god  flie  fway*d 
To  fui^mofi  all  hit  fuccomr  to  her  aid ; 
And  Hecate  from  Pluto's  coafts  flie  drew. 
To  lull  the  dauntlefs  monfter,  and  fubdue. 
Jafon  advanc'd  with  awe,  with  awe  beheld 
The  dreaded  dragon  by  her  magic  qucU'd. 
I^ifelefs  he  lay,  each  languid  fc»ld  unbound, 
And  his  vaft  fpioe  extended  on  the  ground. 
Thus  when  the  boifterous  wave  forbears  to  roar. 
It  fioks  recumbent  on  the  peaceful  (bore.         270 
Still  ftrove  the  monfter  his  huge  he«d  to  heave, 
And  10  his  deadly  jaws  his  foe  receive. 
A  branch  of  juniper  the  maid  applies. 
Steeped  in  a  baneful  potion  to  his  eyes  : 
Its  odours  ftrong  the  branch  diffiisM  around. 
And  funk  th'  enormous  beaft  in  fleep  profound. 
Supine  he  funk  !  hir  jaws  forgot  to  move. 
And  bis  tmnumber'd  folds  arc  fpread  o*er  half  the 

grove. 
Then  Jafoo  to  the  beech  his  hand  applies. 
And  ffrafps,at  her  command,  the  golden  prize. 
Still  £e  perfifts  to  ply  the  potent  (pell,  }8l 

And  the  laft  vigour  of  the  monfter  quell, 
Till  he  advis'd  her  to  rejoin  the  crew ; 
Then  from  the  grove  of  Mars  the  maid  withdrew. 

As  fome  lair  dame,  when  Cynthia  rifes  bright. 
Beholds  the  beamy  fplendours  with  delight. 
Which  from  her  veftmcnt  ftrong.refleded  rife; 
Thus  gloried  Jafon  in  the  gliftering  prize. 
The  flaming  rays  that  from  iu  furface  flowed, 
Bemm*d  on  his  cheek>,  and  on  his  forehead  glow*d. 
l^rge  ss  the  heifer *s  hide,  or  as  the  hind*!,      X91 
Which  in  Aduia's  plains  the  hooter  finds, 


Shone  the  thick,  ponderouf  fleece,. wbote^dUtf 
Far  o'er  the  land  difTusM  a  beamy  blare,  [rni 
He  on  hi»  ihoulders  now  the  fpoil  fufpeixli, 
Lovr  at  hi^  feet  the  flowing  train  dcfccn6; 
Colleding  now  within  its  ponderous  folds, 
His  grafping  hand  the  coftly  capture  boldk. 
Fearful  he  moves,  with  drcumfped  fnnrcy, 
Left  men  or  gods  Ibould  fnatcb  the  prize  avif. 

Now  at  returning  morn  Hhimes  the  Uod,  2:1 
The  royal  pair  rejoin  the  gallant  band. 
The  gallant  band  beheld  with  woodering  eyo, 
Fierce  as  Jove's  fiery  bolt,  the  radiant  priis> 
Their  hands  extending  as  they  flock  aroond, 
All  wi(h  to  heave  the  trophy  from  the  groinL 
But  Jafon,  interdiding,  fingly  threw 
0*er  the  broad  fleece  a  covering  rich  and  ce«; 
Then  in  the  (hip  he  plac'd  the  virgio-gndl, 
And  thus  the  liftening  demigods  addrefi'd '.  Uf 

*  No  longer  doubt  ye,  comrades,  to  regu 

*  Far  o'er  a  length  of  fcas  your  lov'd  donuis, 

*  For  fee,  the  end  of  all  our  glorious  toil, 

*  Won  by  Medea's  aid,  this  precioQif43il! 

*  Her,  not  reludtant,  I  to  Greece  will  besr, 

*  And  with  connubial  honours  trown  her  tkft 
'  Guard  your  fair  patronefs,  ye  gallsot  crcv, 

*  Who  fav'd  your  country  when  flic  focoovV^ 

*  Soon  will  i£eta  with  his  Colchian  tniB 

*  Preclude,  I  ween,  our  paffage  to  thtwk  tti 

*  Some  with  your  oars  refume  your  dttfW*; 

*  Some  with  your  fhields  fecure  yoviy^i^ 

•  treat; 

*  This  rampire  forming,  we  their  dim  drffi 

*  Nor  home  returning  unreveiig*d  will  die. 

*  Lo  !  on  our  prowefi  all  we  lovedepodi, 

*  Our  children,  parents,  country,  and  oar  took 
«  Greece,  as  we  fpeed,  through  future  tinttW 

«  boaft 

*  Her  empire  fix'd,  or  wail  her  gfcay  ^\«, 

He  faid,  and  arm'd ;  the  heroes  fliowt  tfff^ 
Then  from  its  pendent  (heath  his  fword  he  A^ 
Severs  the  halfer,  and,  in  arms  array' ' 
His  ftation  fixes  near  the  magic  maid, 
And  where  Ancxus'  hand  3ie  pilot' 

pUyM. 

Keen  emulation  fir*d  the  labouring  crev, 
As  down  the  ftream  of  Phafis  Argo  flew. 

Medea's  flight  now  reach'd  iBctt's  cir. 
And  all  her  crimes  in  all  their  guilt  appetf* 
To  council  call'd,  in  arms  the  Colchiao  tnie 
Rofli  thick  as  billows  on  the  roaring  oui*,  ' 
Thick  as  the  leaves  that  flutter  from  ibow,  «P 
When  blaftiiig  autumn  (trips  the  fiided  ff«*i 
So  thick  the  ftioutlng  Colchians  mih  to  vir, 
Led  by  JEeta  in  his  fplendid  car, 
Glorying  in  Phoebus*  gifts,  his  rapid  ft**», 
Whofe  fwiftncfs  far  the  fpccd  of  winds  «««• 
His  left  a  buckler's  wide  circumfcreoce  itit'^i 
In  his  extended  right  a  flambeau  blas'd; 
His  girded  belt  a  mighty  fpcar  fuflaios ; 
His  fon  Abfyrtus  grafpt  the  flowing  reiut    *« 
Now  by  toogh  oars  impell'd  and  profperDU^ 
The  veflcl  glibly  down  the  river  glides. 
Th*  indignant  king  invok'd  the  powers  sbw^ 
His  parent  Phoebus,  and  almighty  Jow, 
His  wrodgs  to  witnds :  and  to  foddea  fM 
DoomM  in  his  fury  Uie  devoted  iUtc 


Iworaw*-* 
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^dir'd  ddty  the  gutty  nuud  to  bring, 
irom  liod  or  oceao  to  their  iDJttr'd  king, 
On  their  rebclliout  |^ead»  his  wrath  fhoald  fall, 
And  veogeaoce  merited  o*ertake  them  all.      259 
Tboa  meDac'd  he ;  and,  lo !  the  Colchian  train 
Ijiodi'd  on  chat  day  their  TeiTcls  in  the  main ; 
Sinft,oo  that  day,  unfurrd  their  bellying  fails, 
AodaUembarkiDg  caught  the  balmy  gales. 
Kw  deem  ye  this  a  weU-train*d  naval  hoft  * 
like  flocks  of  birds  they  fcream  around  the  coait 
Jmo,  propitious  to  her  favourite  crew, 
lii^dtbe  bieezcs  that  ferenely  blew, 
That  fooo  OD  Grecian  land  the  fair  might  tread, 
Aodpoordeftrodion  down  on  Pelia's  head. 
y&k  the  third  morn,  on  Paphlagonia's  (hore,  syo 

-  ^heie  Hilys  rolls  his  flream,  the  heroes  moor, 
Mcdn  here  ordain*d  a  folemn  rite 
To  Heate,thc  magic  queen  of  night. 
BQt*hat,orhow  Sie  form'd  the  potent  fpell 
Lerioaeinqvire,  nor  fhall  my  numbers  tell : 
lor  holds  me  filent.     Here  the  pious  band 
htdikatd  temple  on  the  ftrand, 

;  feoed  to  Hecate,  night's  awful  queen  ! 

I  And  till  hcfide  the  beech  the  holy  fane  is  feen. 

;  ^  flow  the  words  of  Phincus,  old  and  blind, 

I  lecvr'd  to  Jafon,  and  each  hero's  mind,  aSl 
fnsB  dBa  he  advis'd  them  to  purfue  f 

mA  iSSam  conrfc,  a  courfc  no  pilot  knew,  V 
IM1  Argus  thus  delineates  to  the  crew  :        j 

*  Vhen towards  Orchomenos  our  courfe  we  bent, 

*  Venokthat  route  th*  tnftru^ivc  prophet  meant 
I  *  Vwifl  times  paft  a  different  road  was  known, 

^  ^Awthy  priefts£gyptian  Thebesbave  ihown. 
'^dtt  fkars  adom*d  the  fapphire  fpherc, 
I    OtJkBii  race  had  reach*d  th*  inquirer's  ear  : 

'  1b  Greece  the  bold  Arcadians  reign*d  alone,  291 
I '  Aad  ere  bright  Cynthia  deck'd  her  filrer  throne, 
^Oo  aeons  KVd,  the  food  of  fayage  man ; 

'^^ Deucalion's  fons  their  reign  began; 

Txbharrefts  then  was  fertile  Egypt  crownM, 

«iKr  of  mighty  chiefs,  of  old  renown'd ; 

^  the  broad  Triton,  beauteous  to  behold, 

!%ftreauni  prolific  o'er  the  eountry  roU'd. 
i  ^^^^  dcfcends  not  there  in  beauteous  rains, 
^  «n  ifliiodations  ferdlize  the  plains.  300 

J  Heocerofe  the  matchlefs  chief  (if  fame  fays  true), 
^  Who  conqnerM  Europe's  realnu  and  Afia's  too ; 
^  oil  hardy  troops  embattled  at  his  fide, 

He  ot  hU  valour  and  thofc  troops  rely'd. 

Hcboilt  and  peopled  with  fuperior  fkiU' 
[^^||tnnber'd  cities,  fome  remaining  flill. 
TThoigh  many  ages  now  have  pafs'd  away, 
I   *«  iBa  ftands,  nor  hafteas  to  decay ; 
I  •  «3!?^  **  ^^  ^y  ^  adventurous  train,      309 
i«  5^  l«>ng<oiitinued  race  ev'n  now  remain. 
I  ^  with  care  they  ftill  recording  ublets  keep 
I  •  ol*^'*^  )mits  of  the  land  and  deep, 
I  ?!*'*•*'  rivers  flow,  or  fiorms  prevail, 
'  j'*l>«ver  men  can  march,  or  (hips  can  fail. 

*  fc!!!*''  ^*^y*^*o^"g»  ^^^  *t»d  wide, 
r^?^^^  far  diftant  mounuins  rolls  its  tide ; 

^  what  ihips  of  burden  fore  proteftion  claim : 
J  J't ,» it*  courfe;  and  Ifter  is  its  name. 
I «  £[  ^'^  ^I****  ^^  where  Boreas  reigns, 
I    ^  n^vided  fowt  through  various  plains ;  3^0 


NAUTldS.  5#i 

*  But  when  through  Thrace  and  Scythian  cliin5 

*  he  glides, 

*  In  two  bread  dreams  his  rapid  flood  dividea : 
'  This  to  th*  Ionian  fea  its  circuit  fweeps, 

'  That  wider  flretches  to  Trinacria's  deeps, 

'  Whofe  lofty  (bores  your  Grecian  coa(k  command^ 

*  If  Achelous  flow  through  Grecian  land.' 
He  faid  ;  a  favouring  fign  the  goddefs  gare. 

Which  with  new  courage  animates  the  brave.' 

Celefiial  6res  emit  a  living  ray, 

And  beams  of  glory  point  the  certain  way.      330 

Here,  leaving  Lycus'  valiant  fon  behind. 

They  fprcad  with  joy  their  canvafs  to  the  wind. 

Afar  the  Paphlagonian  hills  appear ; 

And  from  Carambis*  cape  remote  they  fleer,' 

Led  by  the  heavenly  light  and  kindly  gales. 

Till  in  broad  Ifter's  flood  the  vefTel  fails. 

Where  the  Cyanean  rocks  o'erlook  the  maiB, 
Part  of  the  Colchians  fleer  their  courfe  in  vain ; 
While  they,  whofe  counfels  fage,  Abfyrtus  guidei. 
Cut  through  the  mouth  call'd  Calon  Ifter's  tides. 
Outfailing  thus  yon  tardy  (hips,  they  fweep    34c 
With  (kilful  oars  the  wide  Ionian  deep. 
An  iile,  which  Ifter's  branching  flreanu  com* 

prile, 
Peuce,  triangular,  before  them  lies : 
Wide  o'er  the  beach  its  ample  bafe  extends. 
And  in  the  flood  its  pointed  angle  ends. 
The  two  broad  (breams,  that  round  the  tflaad 

flow, 
They  by  Arecos*  name  and  Calon  kn<yw. 
Below  this  ifle  Abfyrtus  and  his  crew 
Through  the  wide  Calon  their  fwift  courfe  pur« 

fue :  3  jo 

Above  it  failing  Jafon's  comrades  flray. 
And  through  Arecos  wind  their  diftant  way. 
Such    naval  force    difmay'd    the   neighbouring 

fwains ; 
They  left  their  fleecy  flocks  and  Terdant  plains  : 
The  (hips  in  view,  with  terror  (buck  they  flood. 
And  deem'd  them  mqnfters  riling  from  the  flood  : 
Never  beheld  they  from  their  native  (bore 
Ships  proudly  failing  on  the  feas  before. 
For  the  fierce  Scythians  and  Sigynnian  race 
Maxntatn'd   no    commerce    with   the   fons   of 

Thrace :  360 

Nor  Sindians  e'er,  who  roam  the  defere  plain. 
Nor  e'er  Graueenians  crofs'd  the  feas  for  gain. 
When  Argo's  crew  the  mount  Angurus  pafs'd, 
And  reach'd  the  rock,  Cauliacus  at  hft, 
(Ifter,  near  which  his  ftately  ftream  divides 
And  mingles  with  the  deep  his  fever'd  tides)  : 
And  diftant  left  the  wide  Talaurian  plain, 
Then,  had  the  Colchians  plough'd  the  Chroniao 

main. 
Here,  left  the  veffel  'fcape,  they  cautious  fUy, 
And  (bive  to  intercept  her  in  her  way,  379 

At  length  appears  to  their  expeAing  view 
On  Ifter's  flood  the  enterprifing  crew. 
Two  lovely  fea  girt  ifles  their  notice  daim'd, 
Dear  to  Diana,  and  the  Burgi  nam'd. 
Superb  in  one  a  facred  temple  rofe. 
And  one  fecur'd  them  from  their  Colchian  foca. 
Her  power  revering  whom  thefe  ifles  obey, 
The  foe  had  quitted  them  without  delay. 
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Each  iile  befide  «rM  throng'd  with  Cokhtan  hofts» 
"Who,  guardiDg  ercry  pafs,  prouA  the  coads.  380 
For  troops  of  eneoiies  embattled  ftood» 
Far  CT'n  as  Neftis  and  Salango*s  flood. 

Their  numbers  few,  the  Mynian  chiefii  for* 
bear 
To  wage  with  niunerous  foes  unequal  war, 
Preventire  of  debate,  this  truce  was  feal'd ; 
That,  fince  the  king  proposM  the  fleece  to  yield, 
>Vhether  by  open  force,  or  aru  unknown, 
Conqueft  the  daring  combatant  might  crown. 
He,  though  leludant,  mud  refign  his  right,    389 
And  the  cootefted  prize  the  Timor's  toil  requite. 
That,  from  the  crowd  with  fecrccy  couTey'd, 
Diana's  fane  ihould  guard  the  magic  maid, 
Till  mid*  the  fceptred  princes  one  arofe 
To  fix  their  vague  opinions,  and  propofe, 
Or  to  reflore  her  to  her  fire's  embrace, 
Or  in  Orchomenos's  city  place. 
Or  freely  grant  her  to  embatk  in  peace. 
And  with  the  Grecian  heroes  vifit  Greece. 

When  now  long    pondering,    the   fufpicious 
maid  399 

Had  learn'd,  and  all  their  fecret  counfels  weigh'd, 
Tormenting  cares  difiurb  her  mind's  repofe. 
And  keen  reflexion  added  woes  to  woes. 
Afide  file  then;  from  all  th'  aflembled  crew. 
With  cautious  fecrecy  her  Jafon  drew : 
Him,  thus    withdrawn,    th'    impafiion'd    maid 

addrcfs'd. 
And  told  the  fecret  forrows  of  her  breaft : 

'  Say,   what  the  caufe  that  hofiile  hofis  are 
join'd, 

*  And  leagues,  deflru&ive  of  my  peace  combin'd  ? 

*  Say,  have  thcfo  charms,  with  rapture  once  ez- 

«  plor'd, 
'  LuU'd  to  forgetfiilnefs  my  faithlefs  lord  ?    410 

*  Hath  time  effiic'd  the  promifes  he  made, 

*  When  in  the  needful  liour  he  aficM  mine  aid  ? 

*  Where  now  thine  oaths,  prefcrr'd  to  mighty 

•  Jove  ? 
«  Where  now  thy  tenders  of  unalter'd  love  I 

*  Cors'd  oaths  I  which  bade  me  all  I  love  dif- 

'  claim,  [name! 

*  Friends,    parents,   country,    every     honour'd 

*  Forlorn  and  vex'd  led  thou  fiiould'ft  toil  in  vain, 

*  I  with  the  plaintive  halcyon  fought  the  main, 

*  I  fcllow'd  but  to  fiiield  thee  from  alarms, 

*  When  bulls  brcath'd  fire,  and  gianu  rofe  in 

'  arms.  420 

'  Now  is  the  fleece,  for  which  ye  failM,  poflcfs^d, 
'  And  by  my  foolifh  fondnefs  thou  art  blefs'd.    ^ 
'  Blefs'd  thou ;  but  me  what  fecret  forrows  vex, 

*  Whofe  deeds  reflcA  difiionour  on  my  fex !    ,_ 

*  Me  as  thy  daughter,  fifier,  wife  they  brand, 

*  Who  dare  attend«thee  to  a  didant  land. 

*  But  ftay,  proted  me,  eafe  my  weight  of  woe, 

*  Kor  to  my  royal  fire  without  me  go. 

*  Oh !  think  on  judice,  a^4  revere  thine  oath, 

^  Which  both  confentcd  to,   which  bound    us 
«  both  :  43^ 

*  Or  Indant,  Oiould'd  thou  qvery  tie  eva^e, 

*  In  this  frail  bofom  plunge  the  pointed  blade* 

*  Thus  frantic  love  its  due  deferufiiall  fee, 

'  And  df ath  come  grateful  to  a  wretch  like  me. 


*  Think,  fliould  the  king  extrf  his  fovetdgD  ftif 
'  And  with  my  brother  dedine  me  to  day, 

'  (That  king  with  whom  ye  both  with  txa^ 
'  rottsaim 

*  Have  form'd  a  league,  fubverfive  of  my  tuot)\ 

*  Oh!  how  fiiall  I  behold  my  father's  Cue?  459 
'  With  courage  1 1  not  (hrinkiog  at  difgrsce^ 

*  No ;  flung  by  confcience,  I  foredall  my  {ate^ 
'  And  feel  the  horrors  which  my  crimes  create. 

*  Back  o'er  the  feas,  mid*  raging  tempefts  bone, 
'  Long  may'd  thou  vrander  joylefs  and  foilon. 
'  Ne'er  may  thy  boaded  patronefs  and  friend, 

'  Juno,  to  thee  her  wonted  aid  extend. 
'  Stem  fate  may  dill  feverer  toils  ordain, 
'  And  thou,  falfe  wretch,  remember  me  io  niif. 
'  Oh :  may  the  fleece  deceive  thy  ravifii'd  (ight, 
'  And,  like  a  vifioo,  vanifh  into  night.  450 

'  Rife  may  my  furies,  vengeance  to  denaod, 
'  And  didant  drive  thee  from  thy  native  land. 

*  From  thee,  their  guilty  fource,my  forrowiiiov: 
'  Share  now  thy  part,  and  fufler  woe  for  wse. 

'  Thine  oaths  no  more    a  flighted  maid  ibfl 
•  wrong, 

*  Nor  this  perfidious  truce  proteA  thee  long.' 
Stung  with  defpair,  (be  utter'd  thus  her  grie^ 

Thus  to  her  angry  fpirit  gave  relief. 

To  burn   the  fliip  forth  rufh'd  th'  impemu 

dame,  4^^ 

And  wrap  its  heaven-built  fides  in  fuddesllaes 
Refolv'd  in  thought,  as  now  the  veflel  bbx'd, 
To  periih  dauntlefs  in  the  flame  flie  rais'd : 
But  Jafon  thus,  with  boding  fears  impre&'d, 
Sooth'd  the  mad  tumulu  of  Medea's  bread:  [ctf 
'*  Ceafe,  heavenly  maid,  nor  wound  a  loiier't 
*'  With  words  unwelcome,  and  unfit  to  beat. 
*'  The  conunon  fafety  bids  us  all  unite 
**  To  gain  a  timely  refpite  from  the  fight 
«  See,  fair  protedrels,  to  redore  thee  led,     4^f 
"  What  clouds  of  enemies  furround  the  coad.    ' 
*'  The  country  arms  thy  brother's  caufe  to  ai^ 
*^  And  bear  thee  to  thy  fire  a  captive  maid. 
".  Againd  fuch  force  (hould  we  our  a^ms  oppcll^' 
**  Peridi  migl\t    all  our  hofl,  o^erpbwer'd  tf 

•«  foes : 
'*  Then,  fad  to  think !  if,  every  hero  flaio, 
^  In>  long  captivity  mud  thou  remain, 
**  Our  arts  perfiduius  will  this  truce  conceal, 
^  ^Whofe*banefol  influence  mud  thy  brother  ieA 
<*  Berav'd  of  him,  the  Colchians'  cauie  to  aid, 
*'  And  to  recover  thecfZ  captive  maid,         4t4 
**^  No  more  the  neighbouring  forces  will  unite:! 
**'  Indant  will  I  renew  the  defperate  fight,       r 
«  Secure  my  widi'd  return,  and  vindicate  ny  L 

"  right."  J 

Thus  fpoke  he  mild:  the  mifchief-bro«il«0 

maid 
Told  her  daik  purpofe,  and,  <  O  think,'  (ht  iaid, 
'  Think,  Jafon,  now :  oppofe  we,  as  befeems, 
«  To  their  dedrudivc  deeds  dedruaive  fchemei. 

*  Urg'd  fird  by  love,  in  error's  maze  I  drsy'4» 

*  And  through  that  god  is  every  lud  obeyU 

<  Decline  the  fight,  till  I  the  youth  betray,     49^ 

*  And  to  your  hands  confign,  an  cafy  prey. 

'  With  prefenta  be  the  heedlcfs  dripling  lor'd  : 

*  Herald*,  of  faich  approv'd,  by  me  procur'd, 
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;  Ert  long  i  Secret  audi? r«  fliall  obtain, 

•  And  to  rny  purpi.len  Abfyrtu*  pain. 

'  My  plan  (I  reck  not)  if  it  pleafc,  purftie : 

♦  Go,  flay  my  brother,  and  the  fiffhi  renew.' 
Such  wf.tc  the  fiiarcs  the   treacherous  Invers 

laid; 
AiJd  by  large  prcfcnts  was  the  pri/ice  bctrayM. 
The heraW«»  with  ilif  fe  fpcctous  prefents  bore    5C0 
The  tell  Hypfipyle  fo  lately  wore. 
£adi  jrrace  in  Naxos  ifle,  wirh  art  divine. 
Wrought  the  rich  raiment  fdr  the  |>od  of  wine; 
Hcfave  it  I'hoas,  his  itiuftrious  heir, 
And  ThoM  to  Hypfipyle  the  fair ; 
'  She  gave  it  Ja/on  ;  wondering  yoti  behold 
And  with  new   tranfpOrt  trace  th'  eoibrolder'd 

gold. 
What  time  with  large  nedlar^ou*  'draughts  op- 

prcfk'd, 
Oothefoh  vefture  Bacchtis  funk  to  reft, 
CJb/ir  by  his  fide  the  Cretan  muid  reclin'd/     jto 
At  Hum  iilc  whom  Thefeus  left  behind  ; 
From  that  blefb'd   hour  the  robe,  with   odours 

Ambrofial  fragrance  wide  around  diftiU'd. 

Ker  guileful  purpofefc  the  iragic  maid 
In  order  thus  before  the  heralds  laid  : 
That  foon  as  night  her  fable  (hade  had  fpread, 
And  to  the  temple  wa^  Medea  led, 
Tbither  Abfyrtus  (hould  repair  and  hear 
A  proj«d  pleafing  to  a  brother**  ear  J 
How  (he,  the  golden,  fleece  in  ttiumph  borne, 
'WoUd  to  iEcta  fpeed  her  wi(hM  return  ;         jai 
H«r  Phrixu-i*   treacherous  fond    proloug*d   her 

Hay. 
Aid  iff  to  cruel  foe«  confign'd  k  prey. 
^hca  (it  (he  flung  her  pfetent  fpell«  in  air, 
^ich  Iur*d  the  difiant  favage  from  his  lair. 
Csrfe  of  Biaiiklnd '  from  thee  contention*  fl:>w, 
Dtiaftrois  ii»ve  !   and  every  bcart-felt  woe  ! 
Thy  darti  the  children  of  thy  foes  infcft, 
AiDow  they  rankle  in  Medea's  breaft. 
H«w  vanquiih'd  by  ber  wiles,  Abfyrtus  fell,      5 30 
bfeemly  order  now  my  mufe  mud  tell. 

Medea  now  fecur'd  in  Dtan's  fane, 
The  ColchiaDS  hall  en  to  their  (bipi  again. 
Jafitn  meanwhile  lies  In  dofe  ambufh  bcnct 
•Ahfynus  and  hh  filends  to  circumrent. 
Hun,  yet  unpraiStisM  in  bis  fiftcr's  guile, 
His  ready  (hip  had  wafted  to  the  ifle  : 
Cooceai'd  in  night  they  tugg'd  their  toilfome  oars, 
TjB  in  the  bay  fccurc  rhc  vcflel  moor.*-. 
Aioi}^  in  confldence,  the  flripliog  came,         340 
Acd  at  Diana's  porch  approached  the  dame, 
(^he  like  a  torrent  lookM,  when  fwoln  with  rain» 
Which  foaming  terrifies  the  viJIage-fwain); 
To  learn  what  fnare  her  wily  arc  could  lay, 
To  driTe  thefe  bold  adventurers  away. 
And  all  was  plann*d;  when  from  his  anobufcade 
Sprung  iElbn's  foe,  and  (hook  his  lifted  blade.    ^ 
The  coikfciotts  iiftcr,  ftung  with  fecret  dread, 
^  her  owtf  eyes  fltould  view  Abfyrtus  dead, 
T»B*d  from  the  murderous  fcene  afide  diftrefs'd, 
Aid  veilM  her  guilty  face  beneath  her  veft.     53 1 
^falkan  oz  beneath  the  itriker's  blow, 
*o  »as  Abfyitua  laid  by  JafvU  low. 
I         T1AX8.  II. 


Near  that  bright  fans  the   nclgbbou'ring  Bnigf 

built, 
He  eyes  his  vi<5lim,  and  completes  his  gtiilt. 
Here  funk  he  low  ;  and  to  hii*  bleeding  fide, 
Compreffiiig  both  his  hands  the  hero  died. 
Medea's  veil  rccci^'d  the  purple  flood. 
And  het-    fair    veflure    blu&'d   with    brother*! 

blood. 
Heir-  Wackeft  fury  the  dirt  fcene  forvey'd,    56a 
And  mark'd  with  fidrlong  eye  the  reekitig  blade. 
Thfe  piou«  rite  for  blood  in  fecict  fpilt, 
Jafon  fulfils,  and  expiates  his  guilt. 
I'hc  ikin  he  rafcs  from  the  body  Hain, 
Thrice  licks  the  blood,  thrice  fpits  it  oft  again. 
Then  with  coI!e«£led  earth  rhe  corfe  he  prefs'd; 
And  ftill  his  bones  with  Abfyrteans  reft. 

When   in   full  profpedt  the  bright  flambeau 

blaa'd. 
Which  to  condu^  the  chiefs  Medea  rais'dt 
Elate  with  hope  the  radiant  guide  they  view,  759 
And  near  the  Colchiah  velfel  Argo  drew. 
As  lions  fierce  the  timorous  flocks  difmay. 
Leap  o>r  the  folds,  aftd  drive  them  far  away; 
As  trembling  doVes  before  the  kite  retreat, 
So  before  Argo  flies  the  Oolchian  fleet, 
Furious  as  flame,  on  all  the  hoft  they  prey'd. 
And  low  in  death  was  each  aflailant  laid. 
J  ifon  at  lenfj'h,  to  aid  hil  valiant  crew, 
^'ho  lirtle  need  hi*  aid,  appear'd  in  view.  • 

Fur  not  a  fear  their  gallant  hearts  opprefs'd,    58<} 
Save  what  their  Jafon's  fafety  might  fuggcft.' 
The  chiefs  alTembied  with  Medea  fat, 
And  on  their  future  Voyage  thus'debate; 
Pclcus  be^an  :  *  Now,  ere  Aurora  rife, 

*  A  fpeed y  embarkation  I  advife  : 

*  A  dificrciit  coutfe  with. caution  let  us  choofe; 
»   From  that  far  dtffdrent  which  the  foe  purfues. 

*  For  (fuch  my  faifguine  hope)  when  morning* 

*  light 

*  Yon  flaughter'd  heaps  difclofes  to  their  fight, 

*  No  words  will  win  them  tt>  purfue  us  far,    590 

*  No  tonjriie  entice  them  to  renew  the  war. 

*  Sedition  foOn,  their  prince  Abfyrtus  dead, 

*  Will,  like  a  peft,  o'er  ail  the  navy  fpread  : 

*  Hcciire  and  free  fhall  we  rccrofs  the  main, 

*  Their  forces  fcattcrM,  and  their  fovtretgn  flain.* 

He  faid;  the  chiefs ifconfen ted,  and  with  hafte 
Rc-enter'd  Argo,  and  their  oars  embrac'd. 
Hard  by  Elearis,  laft  of  ifle*,  they  row, 
Near  which,  Eridanus,  thy  waters  flow.  599 

Soon  Bs  their  leader^t  fate  the  Colchians  knew. 
They  vow'd  deftrudion  to  the  Grecian  crew ; 
And  eager  to  o'ertake  the  Mynian  train. 
Had  travcrsM  in  their  wrath  the  boundlcfi  main. 
But  Juno,  as  her  thunder  awful  roli'd, 
Prefag'd   her  vengeance,   and  their  pride  coa* 

'   troiii'd. 
Dreading  beta's  ire,  the  van(]ui(h*d  hoft 
Far  diftant  voyag'd  from  the  Oolchian  coaft. 
UnnumberM  ports  the  fcatter'd  fleet  explored  : 
Some  to  thofe  ifles  repair*d  where  Jafon  moorM, 
Nam'd  from  Abfyrtus  :  fome  where  ftately  flows 
The  flood  Illyricum,  cxpc6t  repofe ; 
Befide  whefe  bank  a  lofty  tower  they  rear'd, 
W^ere  Cadmus*  and  Harmoniit*i  t^mb  appear'd  } 
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Here  with  the  natives  dwell  they.    Others  roam 
Tin  midft  Ctraunian  rocks  they  find  a  home; 
Ceraunian  nam'd,  fiifce  Jove*s  red  thunder  tore 
l*heir  fhips  that  anchor*d  on  the  neighbouring 
(here. 
But.  towards  the  Hyllean  pert  the  heroes  bear, 
Ai)d  fortune  fmiiing,  fix  their  halfers  there. 
For  many  an  ifle  projeAed  o'er  the  tide,  6%0 

Near  which  no  velTel  could  with  fafety  ride. 
Ni>  boftile  arts  the  Hylleans  now  dcvifc  : 
They  teach  the  Mynians  where  their  voyage  lies ; 
And  for  their  friendly  intcrcourfe  obtain 
The  largeft  tripod  from  Apollo's  fane. 
For,  doubtful  of  the  fleece,  when  Jafon  came 
To  hear  re(ponfes  from  the  Pythian  dame, 
Enrich'd  and  honoured  from  the  flirine  he  trod 
With  two  bright  tripods  given  by  Delphi's  god. 
*Twas  doomM  no  power  ihould  lay  the  country 
waftc,  630 

Within  whnfc  confines  were  thefe  tripods  plac'd. 
Hid,  for  this  caufe,  in  earth  the  fumptuous  prize 
Hard  by  the  fair  Hyllean  city  lies; 
Deep,  deep  it  lies,  with  pon<k:rous  earth  opprefsM, 
That  there  unfeen  it  might  for  ever  reft. 
King  Hyllus,  whom  in  fam*d  Phceacia's  ihore    '^ 
Fair  Mcliie  to  great  Alcides  bore,  > 

To  mortal  view  as  manifeft  no  more.  3 

Naufithoiis,  to  youthful  Hyllus  kind, 
H'hc  heedlefs  tripling  in  his  court s. con fin*d;    640 
(r^OTt  when  to  Macris*  ifle  Alcides  fled. 
That  far-fam'd  ifle,  which  infant  Bacchus  fed. 
To  expiate  hi^  gnilt|  and  walh  the  (lain 
Of  blood  yet  flreaining  from  his  children  flain, 
Here  as  beflde  his  favourite  beach  he  rov'd, 
7'he  naiad  Melite  he  faw  and  lov*d, 
The  daughter  of  j£gcus  fair  and  young, 
From  whofe  carcfles  hopeful  Hyllus  fprung.) 
But  he,  to  manhood  ripening,  wifhM  to  roam 
Far  from  his  fovcreign*s  eye  and  regal  home  : 
The  native  iflanders  augment  his  train,  651 

And  with  their  leader  tempt  the  Chronian  main. 
Naurithi:ii<>  complied  with  each  demand. 
And  Hyllus  fettled  on  th*  Illyric  flrand  : 
But  as  he  ftrove  his  fcatterM  herd  to  (hicld,      ,;    . 
A  boor's  rude  weapon  ftretchM  him  on  the  field. 
How  crofs  thefe  feas,  how  round  th*  Aufonian 
fliores, 
And  the  Ligurian  ifles  they  plied  their  oars, 
Ye  mufes  tell :  what  tokens  flill  remain 
Of  Argo*s  voyage,  what  her  feats  explain  :      660 
Say,  to  what  end,  by  what  impelling  gales 
She  o'er  reraoteft  fcas  unfurl'd  her  fails. 

All- feeing  Jove  their  perfidy  difcern'd. 
And  for  Abfyrtus  flain  with  anger  burn'd. 
By  Circe's  niyftic  rite?  heaven's  fire  decreed 
The  guilt  to  expiate  of  fo  bafe  a  deed. 
To  fufferin^s  dire,  but  what  no  mortal  knew, 
He,  eie  they  fafe  rcturn'd,  foredoom'd  the  crew. 
Beyond   the   Hyllean   land    their  coorfe  chey 
ftcer'd : 
Remote  the  vafl  Libtirnian  ifles  appcar'd,        670 
J.ate  fill'd  with  Colchians ;  Pitya  fair, 
And  rocky  liTa,  are  the  names  they  bear. 
Thefe  iflands  paft,  Cercyra's  clifls  they  greet, 
Where  dwcl:  (for  here  had  Nrptunc  chofc  her  feat) 


Cercyra  ;  he,  by  tender  paflions  fwayM, 

From  diflant  Phliuns  fetch'd  the black-cy'd maid; 

Melaine  hec  admiring  failor's  name, 

As  through  dark  groves  they  view  the  fwarthy 

dame. 
Fleet  as  the  veflel  fails  before  the  wind, 
Ccrorfus,  Melite  they  leave  behind.  6S0 

Soon  on  Nymphsa,  though  remote,  (he  galas. 
Where  Atla^  daughter,  queen  Calypfo,  reigns. 
The  crew  conjedur'd,  through  far  didant  (kles 
They  faw  the  tall  Ceraunian  mountains  rife. 
And  now  Jove's  purpofes  and  vengeful  rage 
Propitious  Juno's  anxious  thoughts  engage. 
That  every  toil  with  glory  might  be  crown'd, 
And  no  difaflrous  rocks  their  fiiip  furround, 
She  wak'd  the  briflcer  gales  in  Argo's  aid, 
Till  in  Eiearis'  ifle  (he  rode  embay 'd.  690 

Stidden,  the  veflel,  as  flie  faiPd  along, 
^poke,  wondrous  portent !  as  with  human  tongue : 
.Her  flurdy  keel  of  Dodonean  oak, 
.  By  Pallas  vocal  made,  prophetic  fpoke. 
This  folemn  voice  flieok  every  heart  with  fear : 
They  deem'd  the  thunderer's^reaten*d  veogeaoce 
near. 
*  ExpeA,'  fays  Argo,  *  ftorms  and  wint*ry  (isii^ 

*  'Till  Circe's  rites  the  wrath  of  Jove  appeafe. 

*  Ye  guardian  twins,  who  aid  our  great  defipt, 

*  By  humble  pray'r  the  heavenly  powers  inciiw 

'  To  fleer  me  fafe  to  each  Aufonian  bay,       Ttl 

*  And  to  the  haunts  of  Cifce  point  my  way.' 

Thus  Argo  fpoke,  as  night  her  fliades  difplsy'd : 
The  fons  of  Leda  liften'd  and  obey*d. 
Before  th'   immortal  powers  their  hands  thw 

fpread ;  [dreid. 

All,  fave  thefe  chiefs,  were   firuck  vnth  fileat 
The  canvafs,  wide-diftended  by  the  gales. 
Swift  down  Eridanus  the  galley  fails. 
Here  Jove's  dread  bolt  transiiz'd  the  firipling's 

fide,  '  7^9 

Who  greatly  dar'd  the  car  of  Phoebus  guide. 
This  flood  rccclv'd  him  ;  and  the  flaming  wound 
Still  fleams,  and  fpreads  ofl*enfive  vapours  round. 
The  feathery  race,  as  o'er  the  flood  they  fly, 
Wrapp'd  in  fulphureous  exhalations  die. 
The  poplar's  winding  bark  around  them  fpread, 
Apollo'a  daurrhrers  v\rail  their  brother  dead. 
Down  their  fair  cheeks  bright  tears  of  ambec 

run, 
Sink  in  the  fand,  and  harden  by  the  fun. 
When  boifterous  winds  the  troubled  waters  urge^ 
And  o'er  its  bank  afcends  thefwclling  furge,  7W 
Thefe  amber  g^ms,  fwcpt  by  the  tide  away. 
Their  pearly  tribute  to  the  river  pay. 
But,  down  the  flream,  as  Celtic  legends  tell. 
The  tears  of  Phcebun  floated  aa  they  fell 
In  amber  drops,  what  time  from  angry  Jove 
The  god  withdrew,  and  left  the  realms  above  : 
To  tlie  fair  Hyperborean  race  he  fled, 
Griev'd  for  his  favourite,  .^culapius  dead. 
From  fair  Coronis  fprung  this  godlike  fon, 
Where  Amyros*  flrrams  neat*  L.acera*run.       73O 
Strangers  to  mirth,  the  penfive  Mynians  mufe 
Oa  their  hard  lot,  and  flrengthening  food  refvfe. 
Lothipg  the  flench  thefe  putrid  ftreams  emit, 
Sickening  and  fpiritlcfs  whole  dtiys  chey  fit ; 
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VfhiAt  Bi^tt  they  heaf  ehe  forrowing  fiftert  tell,  r 
How  hf  the  bolt*  of  Jof  e  their  brother  fell. 
Their  mingled  tear*,  as  o*cr  the  ilream  they  weep, 
Like  drops  of  oil  float  down  the  rapid  deep. 
The  Rhooe't  broad  channel  Argo*s  keel  dirides, 
VHiidi  mtogks  with  Eridanus  its  tides :  740 

There,  where  the  confluent  floods  unite  their  force, 
fioifterons  they  foam.    The   Rhone  derives  its 

(borce 
From  caverns  deep,  which,  Ur  from  morul  fight, 
JLeaJ  to  the  pcntait  and  the  realms  of  night. 
One  ftream  its  tribute  to  th*  Ionian  pays, 
Ooe  to  the  wide  Sardinian  ocean  llrays ; 
Through  fereo  wide  months  it  difembogues  its 

ddet, 
VHicre  foaming  to  the  fea  its  dreams  divides. 
This  winding  flrcam  uanfmiu  th*  adventurous 

train 
To  lake*  that  delug'd  all  the  Celtic  plain.        750 
Difaibotta  fate  had  here  their  labour  foil'd, 
And  of  her  boafhed  prowefs  Argo  fpoil*d, 
(For  through  a  creek  to  ocean's  depths  convef 'd. 
To  fbre  delmdion  had  the  heroes  ftray*d) ; 
Boc  Juno  haftcn*d  from  on  high,  and  flood 
Oo  a  tall  ro^,  and  (houted  o'er  the  flood. 
All  iKard,  and  all  with  fudden  terror  fliook ; 
For  load  around  them  burfls  of  thunder  broke. 
AAwonifli'd  thus,  (iibmiflive  they  murn, 
AdKl  fleeriag  back  their  better  courl'e  difcern.  760 
Midr  Oelcse  and  Lugurians  long  they  (krzfdf 
Bat  ffcach'd  the  fea. beat  fliore  by  Juno's  aid  : 
OCcr  tkena  each  day  her  cloudy  veil  (he  drew, 
Asd  ibM  frofli  human  fight  cooceal'd  the  crew ; 
Whafir^Hp  had  now  the  broad  mid  channel  pafs'd, 
Aadnd^  amid  the  Stoechadet  at  lafl  :  [vain. 

For  JoTc*s  twin  fons  had   pray'd,  nor  pray'd  in 
Keoce  rear  they  ahars,  and  due  rites  ordain 
To  thefe  kind  powers,  whofe  influential  aid 
Not  only  Argo'sbold  adventurers  fway'd; 
Bat  later  iroyagers,  by  Jove*«  decree. 
Have  own*d  their  happy  influence  o'er  the  fea. 

The  Steechades  now  lefiening  from  their  view, 
Sw^fc  CO  Athalia's  iflc  the  veflel  flew,         [fliore, 
Wj&  chalks,  that,  as  they   covered,  tiog'd  the 
The  heroes  rubb'd  their  wearied  bodies  o'er. 
Here   are   their  quoits  and  wond'rous  armour 

fran^d. 
Here  a  their  port  difplay'd,  Argoflu  nam'd.  i 
Hence  failing,  they  the  Tyrrhene  fliore  furvey, 
Aa  throogfa  Aufonia's  deeps  they  cleave  their  li- 
quid way. 
JBeas'  celebrated  port  they  reach,  781 

And  failen  here  their  halfers  to  the  beach. 
Here  faw  they  Circe,  as  in  ocean's  bed, 
X>t£nay*d  with  nightly  dreams,  flie  plung'd  her 
bead.  [go<'^ 

For  th«s  the  forcerefs  dream'd^  that  blood  and 
Had  finear'd  her  walls,  and  flow'd  around  her 

floor: 
Tfaatdl her  treafnr'd  flores  were  wrapp'd  in  flame, 
"With  which  flje  lur'd  each  paflenger  thitcanw. 
That  copious  flreams  of  blcK>d  her  hand  apply'd. 
And  her  fears  vanifli'^  as  the  flamcn  fubnde.  '690 
For  tfaie  the  magic  dame,  as  morning  roff  > 
WaSh'd  in  the  ckaofiog  wave  her  Wcks  ani  cltthci, 


Monflers,  unlike  the  ^vage,  beflial  rate, 
Unlike  to  humankind  in  gait  or  face, 
Limbs  not  their  own  fupport  whofe  hideous  frame 
As  flieep  their  flicpherd  follow,  thefe  their  dame. 
Such  monflcrs  once  the  pregnant  ea^th  difclos'di 
Of  heterogeneous  fliape  and  limbs  compos'd: 
No  drying  wind*  had  then  the  foil  condem'd, 
No  folar  rays  their  genial  warmth  difpens'd  ;  800 
But  time  perfedioo  to  each  creature  gave  : 
Monflcrs  like  thefe  were  feen  in  Circe's  cave, 
AU,  fledfafl  gazing  on  her  form  and  face, 
Pronounc'd  die  forcerefs  of  iBeta's  race. 
Thofe  terrors  vanifli'd,  which  her  dfeam  infpU'di 
Back  to  her  gloomy  cell  the  dame  retir'd.   . 
Clofe  In  her  guileful  hand  flie  grafp'd  «ach  gwffti 
And  bade  them  follow  where  her  footfleps  preft'd. 
The  crowd  aluof  at  Jafon's  mandate  flay'di      , 
While  he  accompanied  the  Oolchian  maid.      8x0 
Together  thus  they  Circe's  fleps  pturfue. 
Till  ber  enchanting  cave  arofe  in  view. 

Their  vifit's  caul'eher  troubled  mind  diflrefs'd; 
On  downy  feats  flu  plac'd  each  princely  gueit 
They  round  her  hearth  fat  motionlels  and  mute : 
(With  plaintive  fuppliant&  fuch  matmera  fuit) 
Her  folded  hands  her  blufliing  face  conceal; 
Deep  in  the  ground  he  fia'd  the  murderous  fteel ; 
Ni>r  dare  they  once,  in  equal  forrow  drown'd. 
Lift  their  dejeded  eyelids  from  the  grotmd.    8ao 
Circe  beheld  their  guilt :  flie  faw  they  fled 
From  vengeance  hanging  o'er  the  murderer's  head. 
The  holy  rites,  approv'd  of  Jove,  flie  pays : 
(Jove,  thus  appeas'd,  his  bafly  vengeance  fUys) 
1  hefe  rites  from  guilty  ikains  the  culprits  dear. 
Who  lowly  fuppliant  at  ber  cell  appear. 
To  expiate  their  crime  in  order  dpe, 
Firfb  to  ber  flirioe  a  fucking  pig  fhe  drew, 
Wljofe  nipples  from  its  birth  diflended  flood ; 
Its  neck  flte  flrnck,  and  bach'd  her  hands  in 
blood.  830 

Next  with  libations  meet  and  prayer  flie  ply*d 
Jove,  who  acquits  the  fappliant  homicide 
Without  her  door  a  tram  of  naiads  fland* 
Aominiflring  whate'er  her  rites  demand ; 
Within,  the  flames,  that  round  the  hearth  arife, 
Wafle,  as  flie  prays,  the  kneaded  facrifice : 
That  thus  the  furies*  vengeful  wrath  might  ceaie. 
And  Jove  appeas'd,  difmifs'  them  both  in  peace. 
Whether  they  came  to  expiate  thp  gvilt 
Of  friends  or  flrangers  blood  by  treachery  fpilt. 

Circe  arofe,  her  my  flic  rites  oomplete,         84  Z 
And  plac'd  the  princes  on  aiplendid  feaC  - 
Near  them  flie  fat  and  urg'd  them  to  explain 
Their  plan  and  progrefs  o'er  the  vhmgerous  main  : 
Whence  rofe  the  vrifli  to  vifit  Circe's  ifle. 
And  thus  beneath'  her  roof  converfe  a  while. - 
For  flill  on  every  thought  the  vifion  prefs'd. 
And  Us  remembrance  flill  diflurb*d  her  reft. 
Soon  as  the  forcerefs  faw  Medea  raife  849 

From  earrh  thoie  eyes  which  fliot  a  beamy  blase^ 
Anxious  flie  wifli'd  to  hear  her  na^ve  tongue, 
ConjsAuring  from  her  features  whence  fhe  Iprung, 
For  all  SoVs  race  at^e  beauteum  as  their  fiee;   ' 
Their  radiant  eyrs  emit  celeflial  fire. 
The  willing  niuid  complied  with  each  demand* 
And  in  the  language  of  her  native  land   • 
.Uij 
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Her  ftory  told  ;  each  ftrange  evcDt  dcclar'd, 
What  countries  theybadfeen,  what  danglers  ihar'd ; 
Her  fiftcr's  counfels,  how  they  fway*d  her  breaft. 
How  with  the  fons  of  Phrtzitt  fhe  tranfgref^'d. 
How  from  l^er  father  fled,  his  threats  difdain'd  : 
But  flill  UDtoid  her  brother**  fate  remained.    £62 
Hit  fate  th*  enchaotrefs  knew ;  no  arts  could 

hide 
The  murderoDs  deed :  ihe  pitied  and  reply'd  : 

*  Ah  !  wretch,  dire  mifchteis  thy  return  afwait. 

*  Hope  not  to  flian  thy  father*t.Tengeful  hate; 

*  RefoW^d  00  right,  he  to  the  reahnt  of  Greece 

*  Wm  -clofe  purfoe  thee,  nor  his  fory  ceafe, 

'  Till  he  avenge  the  murder  of  his  fon :  869 

'  For  deeds  of  blacked  darknefa  haft  thou  done. 
-*■  Bot  go,  at  once  ray  kin  and  fuppltant  free*! 

*  Nor.fear  additional  diilreOi  from  me. 

'-  Thy  tourer  hence,  hr  hence  thyfelf  remove, 

*  Who  fcern'dfl  a  father's  tor  a  vagrant's  love. 

*  Heie  fupplicAir  no  more  ;  my  heart  difclaims 

*  Thy  guilty  Wandering!!  and  finifter  aims.' 

She  fpohe !  the  maid  lamented  ;  o'er  her  head 
Her  veil  ihe  caft,  and  many  a  tear  (he  (bed. 
Her  trembling  hand  the  hero  rais'd  with  fpeed, 
And  from  the  cave  of  Circe  both  recede.      .  880 

'By  watchful  Iris  taught;  Saturnia  knew 
What  time  from  Circc'ocave  they  both  withdrew, 
^o  mark  their  (teps  commiffion'd  \m  ftaid, 
On,  whom  thefe  fre(h  injuodions  Juno  laid  : 

*  Hade,  Iris,  now ;  thy  pinioss  now  expand, 

*  And  bear  once  more  Sat nrnia*s  dread  command, 
'  G6;  Tbetk  roole  from  ocean's  dark  retreat; 

*  Htff 'potentaid  my  projedii  wiUcomflete. 

*  Spread  then  towards  Vulcan's  ihores  thy  fpeedy 

•  wing,  889 

<  Where  round  his  anvils  ccafelefs  hammers  ring. 

<  Bid  him  no  more  bis  boiAerous  bellows  ply^ 

*  Til^htaveiw  built  Argo  failiecurely  by. 
*v  Then  to  the  deity,  whofe  fovcrcign  fway 

*  Oonteouls  the  winds,  whom  raging  fiorras  obey, 
'  Hafte ;  and  requeft  chat  every  riixng  gale 

<  Be  huih'd,  and  (ilence  o'er  the  fcas  prevail : 

*  That  round  the  waves  iereneft  zephyrs  play, 

*  Till  Argo  anchors  in  Phsacia's  bay.' 

She  (aid  :  and  Iris,  poia'd  on  airy  wings. 
From  the  bright  furomit  of  Olympus  fprings  :  900 
Defe«ads  impetuous  down  the  .£gean  deeps, 
Where  in  his  watery  caverns  Nereus  flceps. 
To  Thetis  firft  repairs  the  winged  maid  ; 
Solicits  and  obtaons  her  potent  aid 
Vulcan  (he  neatdn  bumble  prayer  addreia'd ; 
The  god  of  Precompiled  with  her  requeft  : 
His  bellows  heave  their  windy  fides  no  more, 
Norhiftihriil  anvils  (hake  the  dtftaot  fliorec 
Her  wants  to  iiLolos  (ke  next  difdos'd : 
And  while  her  wearied  limbs  ihe  here  repoa'd,    . 
Thetia  from  all  her  naiad  train  withdrew,       91 1 
And  from  her  Nereus  to  Olympus  flew. 
Jtno  with  tranfport  hail'd  her  fea-born  gueft, 
Whom^  near  her  throne  ihe  fcated,and  addrefs'd  : 

•  O,  hear  my  tale,  bright  goddcfs  of  the  main  : 
9  Thoa  know'ft  my  care  for  Jafon  asd  his  train ; 

*  Thou' know'ft  bow  Juno's  arm  alone  upheld, 

*  ibid  through  the  jutting  rocks  their  (kip  toi* 

f  pcU'd; 


>  Around  whofe  fides  fierce,  fiery  tempeCU  tave; 
'  And  the  huge  crag  is  whiten'd  by  the  wave.  920 
'  Now  mull  they  fail  near  S^Ua'a  awful  height, 
'  And  where  the  rock  Charbydis  formn  a  ibeigbt. 

*  Thee  yet  an  infant  in  my  arms  I  preis'd, 

*  And  more  than  all  thy  fifter«nymph«  carcls'd. 
'  Revering  me,  the  wife  of  fovereigo  Jove, 

'  Thou  feom'dft  the  tenders  of  iiis  law  left  love 
'  (  For  him  a  mortal  beauty  now  inflames, 
^  And  now  he  revels  with  celeftial  dames), 
'  And  Jove,  in  vengeance  for  hi«  flighted  bed, 
'  Swore  not  a  deity  ihould  Thetia  wed.  939 

'  Nor  could  the  fervour  of  his  love  abate, 
'  Till  lliemis  thus  difdos'd  the  will  of  fate ; 
'  That  from  thy  womb  in*  future  times  ihooU 

•  fpring, 
'  Superior  to  his  iire,  an  infant  king. 
'  Dreading  th'  event,  left  in  fome  future  day 
'  This  infant  king  ihould  claim  celeftial  fway, 
'  Thee  Jove  abandon'd  to  fecure  his  throne, 
'  And  reign  unrivall'd/CTrr  and  alone. 
But,  Jo  :   I  gave,  thy  bridal  bed  to  grace^ 
A  mortal  hufband  worthy  thy  embrace ;      949 
I  made  thee  mother  of  a  happy  line. 
And  to  thy  nuptials  call'd  the  powers  divine. 
Myfelf,  in  honour  to  the  godlike  pair, 
Deign'd  en  that  day  the  bridal  torch  to  bar. 
Soon  as  thy  fon  (believe  the  truths  yon  hear) 
Shall  in  Klylium's  blifsful  plaina  appear, 
Whom  kindly  now  the  foftcring  naiads  guard 
In  Chiron's  manlion,  of  thy  milk  debarr'd, 
In  Hymen's  (ilken  chains  the  hero  led, 
Muft  (hare  the  honours  of  Medea's  bed.       950 
Oh  !  be  a  mother's  tendercil  care  difplay'd. 
Succour  thy  Peleus,  and  thy  daughter  aid. 
Hath  ke  tran%rer«'d  }  thy  rtfing  wrath  fubdne; 
For  Ate 's  dire  cifedsth'  immortals  rue. 
Vulcan,  I  ween  obfequious  to  jny  will 
His  fires  will  ftifle,and  his  bellows  ftill ; 
His  boifterous  wave  will  ^olus  reftrain. 
And  zephyrs  only  fan  the  curling  main, 
Till  Argo  anchors  in  Phxacia'a  bay. 
But  (helves  and  ftormy  feas  obftnid  her  way; 
Thefe,  thcfe  I  dread ;  but  with  my  train  expert^ 
Be  thine  the  care  thefe  mifchiefa  to  avert.   96I 
Safe  from  Charybdis*  gulf  the  veiTel  firaide. 
Safe  from  loud  Scylla's  alUabforbin^tide ; 
Scylla,  the  terror  of  Aufonia's  fhore. 
Whom  Pborcuns  to  infernal  Hecat  bore, 
Cratzis  nam'd.    Oh  !  fummon  all  thy  pow'r, 
JLeft  her  voracious  jaws  my  chiefs  devour. 
Hope's  cheer ly  dawn  if  haply  thon  difcem. 
Snatch  from  the  watfcry  grave  the  finking  ftera. 
"  If  'tis  refolv'd,',*  replies  th*  alTeattDg'  queen, 
Tempefis  to  curb,  and  oceans  ta>  ferene,       97* 
Fear  not ;  hut  in  my  proiTer'd  aid  confide  : 
This  arm  ihalh  convoy  Al-go  o'er  die  tide. 
The  furge  fubfldingiball  coofefs  my  fway, 
Wbile|harmler»[zephyrs  rotod  the  canvaia  play. 
Now  muft  I  traveife  the  wide  fields  of  air, 
And  to  my  lifter's  cryiUI  grots  repair  ; 
Requeft  their  aid,  and  haften  to  the  flioret. 
Where  anchor'd  Argo  unmolefted  moon  1  9t« 
That  each  brave  comrade,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
With  heart  date  may  ckavc  the  liq^uid  vay.'; 
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^e-fpcdtc;  tnd  diroagh  th'aeriml  regioos  fptd, 
T^bcB  itt  the  pools  of  oceao  plung'd  her  head. 
At  Thetis*  caU  the  lifter  nereids  came. 
And  fiock*d  obedient  roood  their  oozy  dame. 
j4i«o*s  coAimaxids  ihe  bade  the  fifters  heed. 
And  to  th*  Aufonian  deep  defcend  with  fpeed. 

Swifter  than  lightning,  or  than  Phcebus*  beams. 
The  goddeis  darted  through  the  yielding  ftreams; 
Till,  giidtog  fniooth  beiide  the  Tyrrhene  ftrand. 
Her  fpeedj  footfteps  prefi'd  th*  JEatn  land.      99 > 
Alon^  the  winding  beach  the  Mynians  ftray, 
And  while  with  quoitt  and  darts  their  hours  away. 
Here  Thetis  fiogled  from  the  gallant  band 
Peiens  her  ip*>a{c,  and  prefs'd  the  hero*s  hand : 
Uofecn  by  all  the  hofi,  his  hand  ibe  prefs*d; 
By  all,  Uve  Pclcus,  whom  (he  thus  addrefs'd : 
*■  Loiter  not  here ;  but  with  returning  light 

*  Uofwlyour  fails,  nor  Juno's  connfels  flight.  1000 

*  Sj£e  through  th*  Erratic  xocks  your  (hip  to  guide, 
'  Which  frown  tremendous  o'er  the  toiCng  tide. 

'  Far  this  the  fea-grecn  iifters  join  their  force, 
'  And  (inooth  through  dangerous  feas  your  def- 
*  tin'd  courfe. 

*  My  form,  what  time  we  urge  the  foaming  keel, 

*  By  you  not  unobIiBrv*d,  to  none  reveal ; 

*  Left,  as  before,  your  folly  I  chaftife,  [rife.* 

*  And  to  more  defperate  heights  my  veng eanoe 

She  (aid,  and  Yanilh*d  to  the  deeps  below. 
The  wooderiog  chief  was  pierc*d  with  keeneft 
woe.  loio 

For  fince  the  damt,  with  indignation  fir*d. 
Hod  from  her  Peleus*  hated  bed  retir'd, 
Unieen  till  now  {he  liirk*d  :  the  ftrife  begun 
From  this  anweeting  caufe,  her  infant  fon. 
For,  ibon  as  night  di/Tua'd  its  darkeft  fliade. 
Her  young  Achilles  o*er  the  flam^  Ihe  laid. 
And,  at  return  of  day,  with  ceafelefs  toil 
Apply'd  to  all  his  limbs  ambroiial  oil. 
That  youth  might  uiumph  o'er  th*  attacks  of 
time,  1019 

Nor  creeping  age  impair  his  vigorous  prime. 
The  lather  (aw,  as  from  his  bed  he  rofe, 
Fierce,  ambient  flames  his  infant's  limbs  enclofe ; 
And,  as  he  gaz'd,  his  rueful  cries  confefs'd 
1  he  boding  forrows  of  a  parent's  breafl. 
Fool !  for  his  queen,  who  heard  her  loird  deplore, 
Dafli'd  in  a  rage  her  infant  on  the  floor. 
Then  fleet  aflbair,  or  like  a  dream  of  night. 
She  Tsnifli'd  fudden  from  his  odious  fight, 
Plong'd  in  her  fury  down  the  whelming  main. 
Nor  e'er  emerg'd  fhe  from  the  waves  again.  1030 
For  this  he  forrow'd  :  but  each  fage  command 
Which  Thetis  gave,  he  told  his  gallant  band. 
They  heard,  and  from  their  fports  retired  in  hafte; 
Then  ihar'd  recumbent,  in  a  fliort  rcpaft. 
Sated,  they  catch  the  comforts  of  repofe, 
Till,  every  toil  renewing,  morn  arofe. 

Soon  as  her  radiant  light  illnmin'd  heav'n, 
And  to  their  wifli  were  breezy  zephyrs  giv'n, 
Quitting  the  land,  they  climh  with  nimble  foet 
The  IfP&r  decks,  and  reafltime  their  feat.       1040 
lach  to  his  toil  returns  alert  and  bold : 
They  tor  the  griping  anchor  from  its  hold ; 
Tbey  hos&  t))^  yard,  their  bracing  ropes  unbind, 
Atdgtvp  df  ^ppiog  ca&ira£i  to  the  wind* 


Swift  fails  the  fliip  :  foon  to  th*  expefting  crew 
Anthemoefla's  ifle  arofe  in  view. 
The  fyrens  here,  from  Achelous  fprong. 
Allure  the  loitering  failors  with  their  tongue, 
Who,  faftening  to  the  beach  the  corded  flay, 
Negled  their  voyage,  and  attend  the  lay.      X050 
What  time  to  Achelous*  longing  arms 
The  mufe  Terpftchore  refign'd  her  charms, 
Their  mutual  love  thefe  wily  fongfters  crown'd ; 
Who  lur'd,  in  times  remote,  with  tempting  found, 
Ceres'  fair  daughter,  and  fallacious  fliow 
A  virgin-face,  while  wing'd  like  fowls  they  flew. 
On  a  bright  eniinence  the  charmers  fland. 
And  watch  the  veflels  as  they  tug  to  land. 
Full  many  a  mariner  their  fongs  betray, . 
Who  liils  and  lingers  till  he  pines  away.        2060 
As  Argo  fail'd  they  rais'd  their  tuneful  tongue ; 
And.herc  their  halfers  had  the  heroes  hung. 
But  Thracian  Orpheus  wak'd  his  wonted  fire, 
And  fung  refponfive  to  his  heavenly  lyr<r. 
That  each  refounding  chord  might  pierce  their  ear. 
And  none  the  mufic  of  the  fyrens  hear. 
Yet.flill  they  fung :  ftill  briflcly,  with  the  breeze, 
The  veflel  tilted  o'er  the  curling  feas. 
Qutcs  alone  became  an  eafy  prey. 
Who  all  enraptur'd  liften'd  to  their  lay.        1070 
Eredl,  above  the  rowing  chiefs,  he  flood. 
And  frantic  fprung  into  the  faithlefs  flood. 
His  helplefs  hands  he  rais'd,  the  fliip  to  gain. 
And,  but  for  Venus*  aid,  had  rais'd  in  vain : 
,  She  Eryx*  honour'd  queen,  the  wretch  defcry'd. 
And  fnatch'd  him  floundering  from  the  foaming 

tid^. 
His  kind  protedrefs,  as  her  courfe  flie  bends 
Where  Lilyboeum's  ample  cape  extends. 
This  dire  miihap  difliearten'd  all  the  band,    J079 
Who  row  with  vigour  from  the  traiterous  flrand. 

But  other  pefts,  more  fatal  to  their  freight. 
Threaten  their  progrefs  to  that  dangerous  flreight. 
Where  Scylla*s  rock  proje^s  its  wave-worn  fide. 
And  where  Charybdis'  gulf  abfi^rbs  the  tide. 
Dafli'd  by  the  driven  waves  the  Plandls  roar'd. 
From   whofe  cleft  fummits  flames  fulphureout 

pour'd. 
Thick  duficy  clouds  involve  the  darken'd  flries, 
And  hid  are  Phoebus'Tplendours  from,  their  eyes. 
Though  Vulcan  ceas'd  from  his  afliduous  toils. 
The  fires  flafli  thick,  and  fervid  ocean  boils.  ZO90 
Here  o'er  the  failing  pine  the  nymphs  prefide, 
While  Thetis*  forceful  hands  the  rudder  guide. 
As  oft  in  flioals  the  fportive  dolphins  throng. 
Circling  the  veflel  as  flie  fails  along, 
Whofe  playful  gambols  round  the  prow  and  ftem 
The  much  delighted  mariners  difcern; 
Round  Argo  thus  the  toiling  nymphs  attend. 
And,  led  by  Thetis,  their  affiftance  lend. 
O'erhanging  black  the  rock's  bleak  brow  they  fee, 
And  gird  their  azure  veflures  to  their  knee.    I  loo 
Now  here,  now  there,  as  danger  warns,  they  glide. 
And  ftem  mid'  crufliing  crags  the  troubled  tide. 
Pendent  on  mountain  waves  the  veflel  hung. 
That  pierc'd  her  folid  planks,  and  foam'd  th^ 

rocks  among.  • 
Above  thefe  rocks,  here  now  the  nereids  rife. 
And  float  on  billows  hid  amidft  the  flues : 
Uiij 
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Defcendini;  now  to  ocean's  fecret  bed,    . 
Tbey  in  hit  gulfy  deeps  conceal  their  head. 

As  when  along  the  beech,  foccind  for  play, 
To  tofs  the  flying  ball  the  nerelds  ftray,        1 1  lo 
From  hand  to  hand  the  fphcre  onerring  flies, 
Nor  ever  on  the  ground  inglorious  lies  j 
The  fifteri  thua,  with  coadjutanc  force, 
High  o*er  the  furge  impel  the  vcflci**  courfe  : 
From  fecret  fllcWes  her  wave-dafliM  fides  they 

fl}ove, 
Though  fiurdy  billows  Arong  againft  them  flrove. 
On  a  tall  fragment  that  oVrlook'd  the  flood. 
His  flioulder  refling  on  his  hammer,  Oood 
The  footy  god ;  and  from  her  ftarry  Ikies 
Juno  beheld  the  fcene  with  iledfaft  eyes.       XI20 
Her  hand  around  MinerTa*s  neck  flie  threw ; 
For  much  Saturnta  trembled  at  the  view. 

Long  at  the  vrmal  funs  proiraA  the  light,  • 
So  long  in  Argo's  caufe  the  nymphs  unite. 
Propitious  to  their  labours  fprung  the  breeze, 
And  the  free  veflel  fliot  acrofs  the  feac. 
Trinacria's  verdant  meads  they  foon  furvey, 
Where  graze  thy  h£rds,  illuflrious  god  of  day. 
Jano*6  commands  obey*d,  the  watery  train, 
Like  diving  mews,  explore  th^  deeps  again.  1130 
Coafling  along,  the  bleating  flocks  they  hear. 
And  herds  loud  bellowing  flrike  their  liilening 

ear. 
Sol's  yonngeft  daughter,  Phacthufa,  leads 
The  bleating  flocks  along  the  dewy  meads ; 
ProppM  on  her  filver  crook  the  maid  rcclin'd ; 
A  ftontcr  ftaff,  with  brazen  ringlets  join'd, 
I.ampetie  takes ;  whofe  herds  the  heroes  fee 
Slunk  to  the  brook,  or  browfing  on  the  le?. 
Of  fable  hue  do  cattle  you  behold ; 
Milkwhiti  are  all,  and  tipp*d  their  horns  with 
gold.  1 1 40 

They  pafs'd  thefe  meads  by  day ;  at  day's  decline 
1  hey  bmfti'd  with  pliant  oars  the  yielding  brine. 
At  length  Aurora*s  all*rcviving  ray 
Rcddcn'd  the  waves,  and  (how  their  certain  way. 

A  fertile  iflc  towers  o'er  the  Ionian  tide, 
Ceraunia  namM  ;  the  land  two  bays  divide. 
Fame  fays,  (forgive  ne,  mufe,  while  1  unveil, 
Rclu^ant  too,  a  legendary  tale), 
A  fukle  lies  conceal'd  within  this  land, 
With  which  ra(h  Saturn's  mutilating  hand    1 150 
His  father  caftrated  :  for  Ceres*  aid 
Others  alfcrt  this  rural  fickle  made, 
For  Ceres  once,  with  love  of  Macris  fir*d, 
To  this  fam'd  iflc,  her  favourite  feat,  retir'd. 
The  Titann  here  flie  taught  her  arms  to  wield, 
And  crop  the  bearded  harveft  of  the  field. 
This  ifland  hence,  nurfe  of  Pbseaclan  fwains, 
Th*  expTcfTivc  name  of  Drtpane  obtains. 
From  mangled  Uranus's  blood  they  trace 
The  fource  inglorious  cf  Phseacia's  race.        Ij^o 

Trinacria  left,  and  numerous  peril*  ptift, 
Her  heaven-protcfied  Argo  moors  at  laft. 
The  heroes  difcmbark'd  Alcincus  hails. 
And  at  ihcir  feflive  facriflce  regales. 
Mirth  unremrtied  through  the  city  runs, 
As  though  they  wclcom'd  home  their  darling  fons. 
1  he  godlike  gucflj*  their  focial  part  fuAain, 
Joyous  as  though  :hcy  prcft'd  H^moniji's  plain  ; 


But  ere  that  diflant  plain  delight*  thdr  view, 
The  chiefs  muft  buckle  on  thdr  arms  anew.  1170 
For;  lo !  thofe  Colchians  who  adventurous  ftray'd     * 
Through  deeps  unknown,  had  enter'd  undifmay'd 
The  dire  Cyanean  rocks,  here  throng  the  coaft, 
And  wait  th*  arrival  of  the  Grecian  hofl. 
The  forfeit  maid  fliould  Argo's  crew  refufe, 
War  in  each  fad  difaflrons  Ibape  enfues. 
Arm'd  and  refoly*d  they  threaten  inftant  fight, 
And  future  fleets  t*  aflert  their  monarch's  right* 
But  king  Aicinotts  interpos'd  his  aid, 
And,  ere  they  rofli'd  to  fight,  their  wrath  allay'dr 
Arete's  knee  the  fuppliant  virgin  preis'd,      1181 
And  thus  th*  aflbciate  band  and  queen  addrefiM: 
*  O  queen,'  exclaim'd  flie,  *  lend  thy  timely  aid 
'  To  fave  from  Colchian  hands  a  fufieriog  maid. 

*  With  ruffian  rage  to  bear  me  heace  they  come, 

<  And  to  my  wrathful  fire  condud  me  home. 

*  Thou  know'fl,  if  one,  like  me,  of  human  kind, 
'  How  prone  to  err  ia  man's  unftable  mind. 

*  Deem  me  no  flave  to  luft*s  ufurping  pow'r ; 

*  Prudence  forfook  me  in  the  needful  hour.  1190 

*  Be  witnefs  fun,  and  thou,  whofe  every  rite 

*  Is  wrapp'd,  dire  Hecate,  in  fable  night, 

*  How  I  rcludlant  left  my  native  home, 

*  And  with  rude  foreigners  abhorc'd  to  roam. 

*  Fear  wing'd  my  flight ;  and,  having  once  tnnf- 

*  gre&*d, 

'  To  flee  I  judg'd  my  laft  refonrce  and  beft. 

*  Still  have  I  liv'd,  as  with  my  father,  cbafte, 

<  JVIy  fpotlefs  zone  faft  girded  to  my  waift. 

*  Oh '  may  my  tale,  fair  princefs,  claim  thy  tesn; 

*  Oh '.  teach  thy  lord  compafiiou  as  he  hears.  I1C« 

*  On  thee  may  all  th*  immortat  gods  beflow 

*  Beamy  and  life,  exempt  from  age  and  woe ; 
'  Cities,  that  need  no  bold  invaders  dread, 

*  And  a  fair  progeny  to  crown  thy  bed.' 

In  tears  flie  fpokc  :  then  to  each  gallant  chief 

Told  in  thefe  plaintive  ifcratns  her  tale  of  grief  *. 

•  Low  at  your  feet,  ye  warriors,  fuppliant  view 

*  A  princefs  doom'd  to  wretchednefs  for  yon. 

*  Yok'd  were  the  bulls,   and,  dcfperate  as  diey 

*  rofe,  H09 

*  Crufli'd  by  my  aid  were  hofts  of  giant-foes. 

*  Yes,  foon  Haemonia  the  rich  prize  will  fee, 

*  And  boafl  of  conquefls  which  flie  owes  to  me. 

*  My  country  I,  my  parents,  palace  left, 

^  To  pine  through  life,  of  all  its  joys  bereft ; 
'  But  gave  to  you,  a  bafe  ungrateful  train, 

*  To  fee  your  country  and  your  friends  again. 

*  Spotl'd  of  my  beauty's  bloom  by  fate  fevere, 

*  In  endlefs  exile  muft  I  languifii  here. 

'  Revere  your  oaths;  £rynniii'  vengeance  dread, 

*  Who  heaps  her  cnrfes  on  the  perjur'd  head  : 

*  Dread  heaven's  fure  wrath,  if,  to  my  fire  re- 

*  ftor'd,  un 

*  My  fliame  or  ruin  wait  his  dcfperate  word. 

*  No  flieltering  fhrine,  no  fortrefs  near,  I  fly 

*  To  yon  alone,  on  your  defence  rely. 

*  Yet  why  on  yon .'  who,  mcrcilefs  and  route, 

<  Have  heard  my  tries,  nor  fecondcd  my  Ibit; 

*  Unmov'd  have  feen  me  life  my  fuppliant  band 

*  To  the  kind  princefs  of  this  foreign  land. 

*  Elate  with  hope  the  golden  fleece  to^FMi, 

*  Colchoft  oppcs'd  yon«  a^  htr  \¥%  irVm  3 
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*  Bnt  fearful  now  the  battle  to  renew,-  laji 

\       *  Ye  dread  detachments,  Dor  will  fight  with  few.* 
She  faid;  and  all   who  heard   her   fupplisuit 
jnoan, 
CheerM  her  fad  heart,  and  check *d  the  rifing  groan. 
Each  gallant  man  his  brandifh'c)  fpear  difplay'd, 
And  TOw*d  aflif^ance  to  the  fuffering  maid, 
Shook  his  drawn  fword,a  prelude  to  the  fight, 
Refol?M  on  vengeance,  and  rcfolv*d  on  right. 

Ni^htnow  difpcrsM  the  faint  remains  of  day. 
And  all  the  Jlumbering  world  coufef:>*d  its  fway  : 
Gntefol  its  gloom  to  men  with  toils  opprefs*d ; 
Gnuefol  to  all  but  her,  with  flcep  unb!efs*d.  1242 
Shcjhapiefs  fair,  her  painful  vigila  kept ;' 
Revolving  ftill  her  griefs,  (be  wateh'd  and  wept. 

At  at  the  diftaflf  toils  th*  indudrions  d^me, 
^RMe  frequent  tears  her  orphan  children  claim. 
All  night  (he  toils,  while  clinging  round  they 

fond, 
Wail  dieir  loft  fire,  and  his  return  demand. 
Swift  down  her  cheek  dcfcends  the  filent  tear  : 
So  hard  the  lot  fate  defines  her  to  bear  !         1 250 
Like  her's  Medea's  copious  tears  defcend, 
Sach  agonizing  griefs  her  tortur*d  bofom  rend. 
The  royal  pair  retire  with  wonted  fiate 
From  the  throng'd  city  to  their  palace  .gate. 
On  ihcir  foft  couch  rcclin*d,  at  evening's  clofe, 
Long  conference  held  they  on  Medea*s  woes. 
Thus  to  Alcinous  the  queen  exprefs'd 
The  kind  fuggeftiops  of  her  pitying  breaft  : 
j         *  Oh !  may  the  Mioyans,  prince,  thy  favours 
J  *  (hare:  1259 

I       *  Oil!  Ihleld  from  Colchian  foes  an  injur'd  fair. 
'       '  Ko(  diflant  far  fixmonia's  plains  extend, 
r      '  And  Dear  our  illand  Argo*s  frontiers  end. 
I      '  Bat  far  remote  iEeta  reigns ;  his  name 
'  Daknown  to  us,  or  faintly  known  by  fame. 

*  She,  in  whofc  forrows  now  I  bear  a  part, 

*  Hath  to  redrefs  them,  openM  all  my  heart. 
'  Let  no  rude  Colchian  bear  her  hence  away, 

*  To  her  fire's  vengeance  a  devoted  prey. 

*  Her  error  this  :    the  fiery  bulls  to  quell, 
'  Fond  and  ofiicious  (he  preparM  the  fpell.     1270 
'  Angmenting  then  (as  oft  offenders  will) 

*  Her  Srfl  with  future  errors,  ill  with  ill, 
'  Far  From  her  native  home,  imprefsM  with  dread, 

*  Far  from  her  angry  fire  the  dUnofel  fied. 
'  But  bound  is  Jafoo  by  ftroog  ties,  favs  fame, 
'  To  wed  the  wanderer,  and  retrieve  from  fhame. 
'  Urge  him  not  then,  with  many  an  added  threat, 

*  His  faith  to  violate,  his  oaths  forget ; 
'  Nor  lUmuIate  ^eta*s  wrath  to  rife  :  X379 
'  Their  daughters  parents  rigoroufly  chaftife. 
'  Thu  Pydeus,  with  parental  zeal  overcome, 
'  CompeU'd  his  child  Antiope  to  roam. 

*  Thus  Danac,  by  her  wrathful  fire  fecur'd, 
'  Tofs'd  in  the  troubled  deep  diltrefs  endur'd. 
'  Nor  long  fince  Echetus,  a  wretch  accart*d, 
*With  brazen    pins    his    daughter's    eye-halls 

*.  pierc*d : 

*  Pent  in  a  dungeon's  awful  gloom  fhe  pin*d, 

*  DoedkM  by  her  lavage  fire  obdurate  brafs  to 
*  grind.'  [breaft, 

She  faid:    foft  pity  toucVd  the   fovereign's 
Who  thus  hb  fupplicatisg  quceo  addrefsM ;   X290 


"  In  me,  O  queen,  fhcfe  heroes  fhould  vUf:ry, 
**   For  the  fair  l'ulferer*s  fake,  a  firm  ally ;         * 
"  Soon  fhould  my  arms  the  Colchian  foes  remove, 
"  But  I  revere  the  juft  decrees  of  Jove. 
**  Unfafc  T  deem  ^eta  to  deride, 
"  Who  fways  the  fceptre  with  a  monarches  pride  ; 
"  Able,  though  diftant,  if  averfe  from  peace, 
•*  To  fcatter  difcord  through  the  realms  of  Greece. 
**  Hear  my  propofal  then  ;  which  you,  I  truft, 
**  And  all  who  hear  it,  will  applaud  af  juft  :  X300 
"  If  ftill  a  virgin's  fpotlefi  name  fhe  bear, 
"  Safe  to  her  fire's  domains  condu&  the  fair : 
**  But  if  one  bed  the  wedded  pair  contain, 
"  I  will  not  fever  Hymen's  filkcn  chain. 
**  Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  that  I  in  wrath  ezpofe    , 
••  Her  finlefs  offspring  to  infulting  foes." 

He  faid,  and  funk  to  refl :  his  fage  refolves 
Anxious  and  oft  the  wakeful  queen  revolves. 
She  rofe  :  their  princefs'  footllep  heard,  arife 
Her  female  train,  and  each  her  wants  fupplies. 

*  Go,*  to  her  page  apart  Arete  faid, 

*  Bid  -flifon's  valiant  ton  the  virgin  wed. 

*  Bid  him  no  more  Alcinous*  cars  aftail 

*  With  long  entreaties,  and  a  well-known  tale. 

*  Himfelf,unaf)c*d,  his  advocate  will  go, 
'<  And  tender  thefe  conditions  to  the  foe  : 

*  If  flill  the  fair  a  fpotlefs  maid  remain, 

■  Soon  fhall  fhe  view  her  father's  courts  again : 

*  But,  if  a  matron's honourM  name  fhe  bear, 

*  He  will  not  feparate  the  wedded  pair.*        1320 

She  faid :  her  herald,  eager  to  convey 
The  royal  meffage,  fped  without  delay ; 
To  ^fon's  fon  he  told  Aretc's  word, 
And  the  kind  counfels  of  her  fovereign  lord. 
Hard  by  their  fhip,  in  gliflrring  arms  array'd. 
Deep  in  the  port  of  Hyllicus  embay'd. 
He  fpies  tho  chiefs,  his  embaiTy  repeats. 
And  every  gallant  heart  with  tranfporc  beats. 
They  crown  the  goblets  to  the  powers  divine, 
And  drag  th'  accuftom'd  vi^Ums  to  the  fhrine  : 
Then  for  the  penfive  fiair  officious  fpread        I33K 
In  a  fequefler'd  grot  the  bridal  bed. 
Hither,  in  days  of  yore,  fair  Maoris  came, 
Daughter  of  Ariflsus,  honour'd  name ! 
He  taught  matfkind  the  virtues  and  the.ufis 
Of  the  bee's  labours,  and  the  olive's  juice. 
For,  know,  when  Hermes  infant  Bacchus  bore, 
Snatch'd  from  the  flames,  to  fair  £uboea's  fhore» 
Maoris  embrac'd  him  with  a  mother's  love. 
And  there,  awhile,  fhe  nurs'd  the  feed  of  Jove,  > 
And  there  with  honey  fed ;  till  Juno's  fpite  134! 
Far  from  Euboea's  ifle  compell'd  her  fUght, 
At  length,  of  this  Phaeacian  grot  pofTeU'd, 
She  with  vafl  opulence  the  natives  biefs'd. 

To  deck  with  honours  due  the  bridal  bed. 
Around  it  wide  the  golden  fleece  was  fpread* 
With  fweeteft  flowers,  that  deck  or  dale  or  hill, 
Th*  affiduous  nymphs  their  (bowy  bofoms  filL 
The  golden  fleece  emits  fo  bright  a  ray, 
They  flione  all  radiant  as  the  flar  of  day,       1350 
Tnfpiring  love :  the  priie  though  ftroog  deflre, 
Prompu  them  to  touch,   with. reverence  they 

retire. 
Thefe  are  the  daughters  of  the  JBge^n  flpod, 
Thofe,  Melet^um,  haunt  thy  lofty  wood. 
U  iiij 
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From  groves,  from  ftreim«,  at   Juno's  call  they 
*fo  jfiace  the  f  uptials  .>t  this  podiike  man,     [ran, 
The  Sacred  grot,  recorded  lUIl  hy  fame, 
Bears  to  thio  day  Media's  honou.:'d  uame. 
I'or  here  the  nymphs,  their   veils  around   them 

fpread, 
To  nuptial  joy*  the  happy  lovers  led  :  1 360 

And  every  chief,  to  guard  the  blifsful  fpot. 
Clad  in  bright  armuur,  flood  before  the  grot, 
Left  hoftilc  troops,  with  rude  tumultuous  noife, 
Should  force  an  etitrance,and  diliradl  their  joy*. 
Thus  ftation'd,  they  jrotcd  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Their  Jeftivc  brows  with  Icufy  ch.iplctR  croww'd. 
As  Orpheus  ftruck  his  tunclu!  lyre,  they  fung, 
And  HymcneaU  round  the  grotto  rung. 
But  in  Alcinous'  court  the  fair  to  wed, 
O'er  Jdfon'a  anxious  mind  difquict  fpread  :     1 3 70 
Pull  oft  he  wifli'd  lolcos'  coaft  to  gain. 
And  wed  the  virgin  in  his  fire's  domain  ; 
Such  too  Medea's  wiih  :  but  fate  feverc 
Forced  him  to  cdelirate  his  nuptials  here. 
For  pleafure  unalloyM  we  look  in  vain  ; 
Pleafure  cofufFering  man  is  mix'd  with  pain.  ■ 
Whether  the  Colchiao  foe  had  fcorn'd  or  clos*d 
With  the  juft  terms  Phxacia*8  prince  propos*d, 
Of  this  (hey  doubted  :.  mid*  the  mirthful  fcene . 
Fears,  which  thefe  doubts  fuggeftcd,  intervene. 

Aurora  now  her  orient  beam*  difplay'd,     138 1 
And    pierc'd    the    fulien    night*t>    furrounding 

(hade. 
The  circling  (liorcs  and  new  bcfpangled  ground 
Rcfie(5l  her  rays :  the  ftrcets  with  noife  refound. 
The  citizeni  and  Colchians,  who  pofTcfs'd 
Tlic  diflant  coaft,  awake  from  balmy  rclh 
Impatient  now  his  purpofc  to  difclofc, 
To  plead  Medea's  caufc  tlic  monarch  rofe. 
His  hand  fuftain'd  a  fceprre's  mafTy  gold,       1389 
Which  kings  deciding  right  were  wtSit  to  hold. 
Around  their  prince,  in  gliftcringarm*  array'd, 
Ph:eacia'8  peers  a  feemly  pomp  difplay'd. 
JIagcr  on  each  adventurous  chief  to  gaze, 
A  female  troop  beyond  the  city  ftrays. 
In  feftive  band^  the  diftant  fwains  unite  : 
(For  Juno  had  dtvulg'd  the  nuptial  rite) 
One  from  his  fold  a  ram  feltifled  brought, 
An  heifer  one,  to  feel  the  yoke  untaught ; 
Flagons  of  wine  fome  for  libation  bear : 
The  fmokc  of  vidimsblacken'd  all  the  air.    Z4C0 
As  women  wotlt,  the  female  train  feleA 
Their  coftly  veils,  with  gay  embroidery  deck'd : 
Such  golden  toys,  fuch  trinkets  they  provide, 
As  on  'a  nuptial  day  adorn  the  bride. 
The  comely  chiefs  their  admiration  won  ; 
But  more  than  all  iEager's  tuneful  frn, 
Ai  lightly  to  the  lyre's  melodious  found 
Tripp'd  the  briflc  dancer  o'er  the  meafur'd  ground. 
In  concert  full  the  virgin-choir  prolong 
The  happy  day  with  Hymeneal  fong.  1410 

Here  a  fair  band,  ^olleded  in  a  ring, 
Praifes  to  thee,  aufpxcioas  Juno,  fmg. 
By  thee  infpir'd,  difdot'd  the  royal  daine 
The  friendly  terms  her  prince  was  pleas'd  to  name. 
Nor  are  the  temiv  Alcinoiis  hahl'd  difown'd  : 
(For    now    their   faiihiul    lovei    bath    Hymen 
crown 'd) 


True  to  his  oath,  he  heard  with  fix'd  difdaio 
And  deem'd  .beta's  vengeful  fury  vain. 

8onn  as  the  Colchians  law  their  purpofe  croftM, 
Defeated  all  their  fchemcs,  their  labour  loft ;  14^ 
Thcit  to  the  fovertign's  terms  they  muft  accede^ 
Or  quit  his  ports,  and  fail  away  with  fpeed  ; 
Dreading  the  monarch's  wrath,  fubmifs  they  try 
To  win  his  friendftiip,  and  commence  ally. 
Settling  at  lad,  long  time  the  Colchian  hod 
Dwelt  with  the  natives  on  Phxacta's  coaft  : 
Till  Bacchu6*  hated  race  from  Corinth  fled, 
hxil'd  thefe  Colchiani*,  and  the  iflc  o'erfprcad. 
They  fought  the  neighbouring  (hores :  in  tim^i 

to  come 
Their  fons  emigrating  explbr'd  a  home,         14^9 
Where  far  and  wide  extends  th'  tllyric  coaft, 
And  the  Ceraunian  hills  in  clouds  are  loft. 
But  thefe  eventn,  which  now  my  mufe  engage, 
Were  late  fulfill'd  in  fome  fucceeding  age. 
Yet  ftiil,  in  Phabus  fane,  uninjur'd  ftand 
I'he  altars  rai>'d  by  fair  Medea's  hand  : 
Some  to  the  fates  are  pil'd  with  ri<^imfi  due, 
Some  to  the  nymphs  their  annual  rites  renew. 
Towards  the  parting  train  the  royal  pair 
Their  generous  love  by  coftly  gifts  declare.   1440 
Twelve  fair  Phxacians,  at  the  queen's  commaod, 
Co;idu(fl  Medoa  to  the  fea-beat  ftrand.  * 

On   the  fcventh  morn  with  gently  biea^g 

gales 
Frnpitiouj.  Jove  expanded  Argo's  fails; 
Argo  decreed  frefh  dangers  to  fuftain, 
F.re  Greece  beholds  her  gallant  fons  again. 
Amhracia'sbay  had  open'd  to  their  view, 
Btlidfs  Curetes*  land  the  galley  flew, 
I'he  c!u rtering  iflc*,  lichldanes,  they  paf>'d. 
And  Pclops'  diftant  realm  beheld  at  laft.       1459 
Nine  tedious  nights  and  day*  the  vcflcl  fwcepi 
The  troubled  furfacc  of  the  Libyan  deep*; 
Till,  driven  by  rapid  tide*  and  llorms  tftray, 
She  near  the  Syrtes' quirkfands  plowM  her  way : 
Whlrl'd  in  whofe  giUfy  p'»ols,  their  deftin'd  giaTC* 
Nor  fails  nor  oars  the  finking  galleys  fave. 
Burft  from  its  black  abyfo,  the  boiling  flood 
Up-heaves  its  (baggy  weeda,  involv'd  in  (hcl»Ci 

of  mud. 
With  the  far-fpreading  fpray  the  fands  arifc; 
But  nought  difccrn  they  here  that  creeps  orflif«. 
The  tide  (which  now  retreats  into  the  main,  1469 
And  now  returns  upon  the  bceich  again) ; 
Far  o'er  the  Ihorc,  impell'd  with  fury,  (how 
All  Argo's  (limy  keel  expos'd  to  view. 
1  hey  difcmbark,  and  gaze  with  aching  eyes 
On  ridgy  mountains  loft  amid  the  flcieft. 
No  grateful  ftreams,  no  beaten  paths  appear. 
No  rural  cot  difcern  they  far  or  near  ; 
A  death-like  dlcnqe  reign'd  :  around  difmay'd 
His  comrade  each  interrogating  fatd :  J47f 

*  What  country  this  ?  on  what  bleak  clime  at 

•  laft 

*  Have  the  rude  tempefts  hcaven-huilt  Argo  caft  f 

*  Oh  !  had  we  dar'd,  devoid  of  vulgar  fear, 

*  Our  courfc  undaunted  through  thoiSe  fra^meot# 

•  ftecr,  '      . 

*  Like  heroes  then  (though  Jove  fuccefs  dcny'.j 

*  We  in  the  bold  attempt  bad  bravely  died. 
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*  Wlttt  cm  mr  ikiU  devife  ?  the  )emft  4elay 
<  li  fatal  here;  the  wiods  forbid  our  ftay. 

*  Haw  bleak  and  barren  is  the  costft  we  tread ! 

'  Afld  what  a  defert  wafie  is  -wide  arctind  us 
*  fpread  I* 

He  find;  and,  joiniop  in  the  loud  lament,  1481 
AoaoH  thus  forbodcd  the  event : 

'*  What  dire  mifliaps  our  galUint  hoft  befall ! 

*  Tbu  by  ftern  fate's  decree  vft  perifli  all ! 
'  What  woes  await  us  on  this  defert  caft, 

'  If  from  the  land  awakes  the  fiirious  blaft ! 
f  For  flimy  feas  my  iight  far  off  commands, 

*  And  whitening  billows  burfting  o*er  the  fands. 

*  And  dreadfalJj  had  Argons  yawning  fides,  1489 

*  Remote  from  ihore,  receivM  the  gnibing  tides, 

*  Had  not  the  ibrge  which  lifted  her  to  heav'n, 

*  Fall  OD  the  pebbly  beach  the  vcffcl  driv*n. 

*  Bataov  the  tid«  retiring  quits  the  ftrand, 

'  And  waves  unfaithful  ikim  the  levell'd  fand. 
'  On  projeds  baffled,  and  hope's  cheerly  dawn 
'  From  our  expe^tng  fight  thus  foon  withdrawn, 

*  Lrt  other  hand<i  the  pilot's  art  difplay, 

'  Aod  they  who  fear  nut  danger  freer  the  way. 

*  Bat  oar  joint  labonrs  Jove  decrees  to  foil, 

*  Nor  will  our  native  home  reward  our  toil.*  1500 
He'&id;  and  all  renown*d  for  naval  ikill, 

Clofe  with  his  words,  and  wait  th*  impending  ill. 
From  every  heart  the  vital  motion  fled. 
O'er  every  face  a  deadly  palenefs  ipread. 

As  when  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  in  wild  difmay, 
Affrighted  mortals  like  pale  fpe^re*  ftray ; 
•Eipediog  wars,  or  plagues,  or  burfting  rains, 
That  deluge  all  the  harveft  of  the  plains : 
Or,  as  when  ftatues  drops  of  blood  diftil, 
Aod  £uicied  bellowitigs  the  temples  fill ;       T5 10 
The  noon-day  fun  eclips'd  involves  in  night 
Th!  ailonifli'd  world,  and  ftars  emit  their  light : 
Thus  on  the  beach  they  fialk*d,  a  heartlcDi  dan  ! 
Like  fweating  ftatuea,  or  like  fpcdlres  wan. 
Hii  feeble  arm  each  round  his  comrade  cafr. 
Then  funk  into  the  fand  to  breathe  his  laft, 
teWv'd,  as  now  the  (bur  of  Hefper  rofe, 
To  Aare  the  fohce  of  united  woes. 
&<aiehere,  fome  there  feled  their  clay-coId  bed. 
And  round  their  {hiverirg  limbs  their  garments 
fprrad  ;  15  20 

Re6go'd  to  death,  in  midnight*8  fullcn  fhade 
Aad  at  mid^day,  here  languifhing  they  laid. 
Robote,  Medea's  fair  attendants  moan,     [groan. 
CliQg  round-  their  queen,  and  groan  re.turn  for 

At  when  a  neft,  furcharg'd  with  callow  young, 
Mis  from  the  lofty  cliff  to  which  it  clirag, 
Th'unfeather'd  brood  by  (hrilleft  cries  attcft 
Their  far-ilovm  mother,  and  their  ruin'd  nefl : 
As  on  the  banks  Padolus*  (breams  bedew. 
Melodious  fwans  their  dying  notes  renew  ; 
The  rivers  gliding  the  rich  vales  among, 
^Of  on  thtir  filver  (Ireams  the  foothing  fong : 
"I^  they,  their  golden  locks  befmcar'd  with 

jure, 
All  ai|ht  in  plaintive  elegies  deplore. 
Their  toiU  jn  incomplete  the  godlike  bafid . 
f  ignobly  periih'd  on  the  fand, 


hUi 


B«t  the  bold  heroiiies,  who  guard  the  coaft, 
«Wwiib  pitying  eye  the  dropping  hcift : 


Thofe  nymphs,  who,  when  in  g'Marii^  arms  ai'- 
ray'd,  [maid^ 

Rnih'd  from  the  thunderer's  brain  the  martial 
In  needful  hour  their  kind  afBftance  gave,  154k 
And  clean^'d  her  infant-limbs  in  Triton's  wave. 

'Twas  noon  :  o'er  Libya's  fands  the  god  of  da^ 
Darted  the  fplendours  of  his  fiercely  ray. 
Full  befcire  Jafon  ftood-the  nymphs  confefs'd^     ' 
And  gently  from  his  head  withdrew  the  veUt* 
Sudden  he  ilarts,  imprefs'd  with  filent  dread. 
And  from  his  fair  prote^ors  turns  his  head. 
They  in  compaffion's  mild  addrefs  began 
To  free  from  terrors  vuin  the  hopelefs  man  :  1550 

*  Why  griev'ft  thou  thus  i  Oh !  bid  thy  forrowa 

*  ceafe:  •  . 

*  We  know  thy  coming's  caufe,  the  Golden  Fleece. 

*  We  know  the  various  toils  by  land  you  bore; 

*  How  tols'd  on  ocean,  how  diitrefs'd  on  (hore, 

*  Terreftrial  powers,  for  a6bsof  friendlhip  known, 

*  We  make  the  ihepherd's  rural  cares  our  own. 

*  We,  Libya's  daughters. and  avengers,  boaft       ' 

*  Our  fway  extended  o'er  the  Libyan  coafr. 

*  Arife,  nor  fink  beneath  thy  forrow*o  weight ;  * 

*  But  roufe  thy  fellows  from  their  drooping  (late. 
*■  When  Amphttrtte  v/ith  officious  fpeed  ~ 

'  Unreins  from  Neptune's  car  the  fiery  deed, 

*  Thy  mother  then  with  dureous  care  repay, 

*  Whofe  womb  hath  borne  thee  many  a  toilfome 

*  day.' 

*  Difcharge  this  duty,  and  refail  to  Greece, 

'  Safe  and  triumphant  with  the  Golden  Fleece.* 
I'hey  fpcke,  and  vanilh'd  :  from  his  fandy  bed 

Jafon  arofe,  and  looking  round  he  faid  ; 

'  Ye  godlike  powers,  the  defert  plains  who  rove, 

'  Ye  fair,  who  tend  the  flocks,  propitious  prove. 

*  Thofe  dark  myllerions  truths  your  tongues  fore- 

*  told,  15  7 1 

*  I  go.  if  haply  can  ray  friends  unfold. 

'  ConVen'd,  may  they  fome  prudent  fcheme  devifc, 

*  For  in  th*  advice  of  numbers  fafety  lies.' 

He  faid  :  and;  wading  through  the  driven  fand, 
Rou«'d  with  loud  voice  the  (ad  defjponding  band. 
I'htts  while  the  lion  his  loft  mate  explores. 
The  forefls  ring,  earth  trembles  as  he  roars ; 
Herdfmen  and  herds,  o'erwhelm'd  with  equal  fear. 
All  mute  and  trembling  deem  defirucSiou  near. 
But  grateful  to  the  hofk  was  J^'on's  call ; 
No  fears  it  cheriih'd,  but  gave  hope  to  alL 
Yet  wiih  dejed^ed  looks  the  heroes  meet. 
Befide  the  female  train  to  each  his  feat 
He  near  the  (bore  aflign'd ;  in  order  due 
His  wondrous  tale  relates,  and  cheers  the  penfive 
crew: 

'  Attend,  my  friends :  three  virgin  forms,  who 

*  claim  [came. 

*  From  heaven  their  race,  to  footh  my  forrows 
'  Their  (boulders  round  were  (haggy  gaat-(kins^ 

*  cafk,  1589 

*  Which,  low  defcending,  girt  their  (lender  waiic. 
«  High  o'er  my  head  they  fiood ;  with  gentle  haiid 
(  My  veflure  rai8'd,and  gave  thia  dread  conimand : 
(  That  I  with  fpeed  my  piteous  bed  forfake, 

c  Aod,  rifen,  hafie  my  comrades  to  awake, 
c  1  bat  mindful  we  our  mother's  cares  repay, 

*  V/Jiofe  womb  faftam'd  ua  many  a  toiUoooc  diy« 
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*  When  Amphinitc  wkh  officioBt  i^d 

*  UoreinB  from  Neptune's  car  the  fiery  ftecd. 

■  Long  haTc  I  fought  this  wonder  to  eiplaio, 

■  And  ftill  revolving  I  revolve  in  vatn.         i6eo 

*  In  the  bold  name  of  heroines  they  boaft, 

*  Daughter!  and  guardians  they  of  Lybia*s  coaA. 
'  Known  to  thcftf  nymphs  are  all  the  roils  we  bore 

■  Oo  the  rough  ocean  ai^  the  faithlefs  ihore. 

■  Nor  ftaid  they  long ;  but,  fudden  from  my  view 

*  Their  radiant  forms  an  ambient  clond  withdrew.* 
He  faid  :  on  every  face  fat  boding  fears; 
When,  In  !  a  portent  greater  far  appears. 
Fierce  from  the  foamy  deep,  of  wood'rous  fize,   ■ 
Springs  an  huge  horfe;  his  mane  expanded  flies. 
From   his  ftrong    fides  he   fhakes  th'  adherent 

fpray,  i6ix 

Then  towards  the  coaft  diretSts  his  rapid  way. 
SkiU*d  in  whaee*er  this  prodigy  portends, 
With  p^afure  Pelcus  thus  confoles  his  friends : 
*  Now  by  bis  confort's  hand  released  f  fee 

*  The  car  of  Neptune,  and  his  horfes  free. 
'  A  mother'6  nanw  (or  1  predict  in  vain) 

'  Argo  may  boaft  ;  fhe  feels  a  mother*s  pain. 

*  Her  pregnant  womb  a  troop  of  heroes  bears, 

*  And  endlefs  perils  for  their  fafcty  fhares.    i6io 
'  Come,  let  us  now'  our  boafled  ilrength  dii'play, 

*  And  on  tmr  fhoulders  bear  our  (hip  away. 

*  Steer  we  through  depths  of  fand  our  dangerous 
•  courfe, 

*  Led  by  the  fleps  of  thU  portentous  horfe. 

*  His  ftcps  relut^ant  prcfs  the  dufty  plain, 

'  But  rapid  bear  him  to  hia  kindred  main  ; 

«  Thither  attend  his  flight.'  Thus  fpokc  the  fcer  : 

His  pleafing  coufifcis  gratify *d  their  ear. 

This  wondrous  tale  the  tuneful  nine  recite. 
And  as  the  fnufcs  diAate  i  mutt  write.  1630 

This  have  I  heard,  and  this  as  truth  proclaim. 
That  you,  O  princely  peers,  of  deathk:fs  fame. 
By  the  joint  effurta  of  united  hands,  [fands, 

Twelve  days  and  nights  through  Lybia's  burning 
High  on  ynut  fhuulders  rais'd  the  vclfel's  weight, 
All  that  its  womb  contained,  a  mighty  freight. 
What  woes  o'crtook  them,  and  what  toils  befell, 
No  verfe  can  celebrate,  no  tongue  can  teil. 
Such  brave  exploits  proclaiin'd  their  godlike  line, 
For,  as  their  hneaj^e,  were  their  deeds  divine.  1 640 
But  when  I'ritonU*  lake  the  chiefs  attain, 
Tliey  ea&'d  their  fhoulders,  and  embark'd  again. 
Doom'd  to  acuter  griefs  they  now  are  curs'd 
With  all  the  miferies  of  burning  thiril ; 
Like  dogs  they  run  its  fury  to  affuage. 
And  at  a  fountain's  head  fupprefs  its  rage. 
Nor  wander'd  they  in  vain ;  but  foon  cxplor'd 
The  facred  fpot  with  golden  apples  fVor*d, 
In  Atlas'  realm  :  the  ftrpent's  wakeful  eyes 
Watch'd  till  but  yeflcrday  the  golden  prize.  1650 
The  fair  Hefperides  witli  kind  furvey 
Tended  the  fcrpcnt  as  they  tun'd  their  lay. 
But,  lo !  the  monlfcer  by  Alcidea  flain, 
Beneath  a  branching  pear-tree  prefs'd  the  plain. 
His  tail  Aill  vibrates,  though  hi*  ghafUy  head 
And  fpine  immenfe  lie  motiunlefs  and  dead, 
Flies  in  thick  fwarms  his  gory  fides  fnrrourid, 
Priok  his  black  blood,  and  dry  the  dripping 
vowdj 


Made  by  the  darts,  wbofe  p<Mfon*d  tips  detain 
The  deadly  venom  of  the  Hydra  flain.        i6$9 
As  Ladon'a  fate  the  penfxve  maids  depknre,  [tore; 
Their  hands  they  wrung,  thair  golden  locb  they 
But,  fodden  as  the  heroes  haften'd  near. 
They  to  the  d«fl  defcend  and  difappear. 
Struck  with  the  prodigy  his  eyes  furvey 'd. 
Thus  to  the  nymphs  obfenrant  Orpheus  pray'd : 
*  Ye  goddcfles;  with  bloommg  beauty  bldi'd, 
Look  with  benevolence  on  men  diflrefs'd. 
Whether  ye  grace  the  fplendxd- courts  of  Jotc, 
Or  on  this  favmbie  earth  aufpicious  move ;  1670 
Whether  to  flowery  pafbnres  ye  repair, 
And  the  lov'd  name  of  fhepherdeffcs  bear; 
llluflrious  nymphs,  from  ocean  fpruog,  arife, 
Blefs  with  a  recent  view  our  longing  eyes. 
Bid  from  the  thirfly  foil  a  torrent  hnrft, 
Or  open  fome  hard  rock  to  flake  our  thirfL 
Should  we  again  our  tattered  fails  expand, 
And  greet  at  lafl  the  dear  Achaian  land, 
Grateful  we  then  thefe  favours  will  repay, 
And  choicefl  offerings  on  your  altars  lay :  lih 
No  goddefs  who  frequents  the  court  of  Jo?f, 
Shall  greater  honour  fharc,  or  greater  lo»e.' 
Thus  Orpheus  pray*d,  with  feeble  voice  ud 
fow : 
The  llfhrning  nymphs  commiferate  their  woe, 
Firl^  tender  grafs  they  bade  the  foil  difclofe; 
Then  hi^h  roove  it  verdant  branches  mfe, 
£red  and  flrong,  the  fpreading  boughs  di{jph)*4 
Wi^e  o*er  the  barren  foil  an  ample  ibade. 
A  ]>oplar*s  trunk  fair  Hefpera  receives, 
And  in  a  weeping  willow  iEgle  grieves.      169ft 
But  £rythet»  in  an  elm  remains  : 
Each  in  her  tree  her  proper  fhape  retains ; 
Stupendous  fight !  firft  ^gle  filence  broke. 
And  kindly  thus  the  fuppliant  band  befpcke: 
*  Hither  fome  lawlefs  plunderer  came  of  latCi 

*  Who  will  rcverfc  the  colour  of  your  fate. 

«  Yon  bcafl  he  flew  for  whom  we  forrow  !»♦,. 

<  And  ti  re  the  golden  apples  from  their  bovgk| 

*  But  ycllerda^'  the  dcfperate  giant  came ; 

*  From  his  black  eye>brows  flafh'd  the  livid  fhntS 
*'  A  lion's  fhaggy  (kin,  befmcar'd  with  gore,  X73i 

*  Wide  o'er  his  fiiouldcrs  fpread  the  monfler  woA 
«  On  his  flout  ftaff  his  fearlefs  flcp  rely'd, 

*  And  by -his  deadly  dart  the  ferpcnt  died. 

*  He  like  a  flurdy  traveller  f^alk'd  along, 

*  Seeking  fome  fount  to  cool  his  fiery  tongoe. 

<  With  eager  hafte  he- trod  the  dufly  plain, 

*  And  ftill  for  water  look'd,  but  loofcM  in  vain. 
«  To  this  tall  rock,  hard  by  Titonis*  lake, 

*  Some  god  conduced  him  his  thirfl  to  flake.  ly* 

<  Struck  by  his  heel  its  deep  foundation  fhook, 

*  And  from  the  yawning  clefts  a  torrent  broke. 

*  Prone  on  the  ground  the  limpid  ftreams  be  fvnft 

*  And,  groveling  like  a  bcafl,  his  belly  fills.* 

Blated  with  the  tale,  they  fpced  their  courfe, 
To  find  as  Asgle  told,  the  fountain's  fource. 

As  when  affembled  ants  with  joint  effsy 
Strive  in  fome  chink  their  lifted  grain  to  lay: 
Or  as  when  flies  fome  liquid  fweet  explore, 
1  hey  hang  in  cluflers  round  the  honied  Hore : 
Like  them  the  Mynians :  fuch  their  numbers  fe* 
And  fuch  their  tiSkc  to  gather  round  the  flttaflii 
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CoDjcteiDir  thnt  fome  graftefal  hero  fud, 
^iraa  the  rill  refreib'd  he  raisM  hit  head : 

*  Ye  godt .'  though  abfcnt,  great  Alddet  f(ives 
<  llde  UDqiid  ftreams ;  by  him  each  hero  lives. 

*  CQme,hafte  we  now  the  country  to  expiote« 

*  And  the  loft  wanderer  to  our  hoft  reftore.' 
lofiiDt  to  council  rofe  th'  affociate  band^ 

Sdedjngberoetto  explore  the  land.  1730 

For  nightly  winds  difperfiog  o'er  the  plains 
Hie  light  loofe  fands  no  ftep  imprefs'd  remaina. 
Bonis*  fleet  ions,  who  wing  their  airy  flight, 
Ssgarioiis  Ljnceus  bleis'd  with  keeneft  fight, 
EiphcBDsfwift  of  foot,  and  Camheus  (peed: 
Hill  his  brave  fpirit  urg'd,  and  heaven  decreed 
To  ilk  Alddes,  on  what  £stal  coaft 
He  icb  hiscanirade,  Polyphemus  loft. 
^ATbea  tUi  bold  chiei  had  rear*d  on  Myfian  ground, 
Aodloe'd  V  ith  circling  walls  a  dty  round,  1740 
Wide  s'er  the  country  Argo's  fate  to  learn, 
HeintB'4,  with  Argo  anxious  to  return. 
Sane  had  his  feci  Calybian  frontiers  prefs'd, 
£re  [au  coofign'd  him  to  eternal  reft. 
Along  the  beech  with  fiately  poplars  fpread. 
They  rcsr'd  a  tomb  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
Bat  LynceuB  deema,  that,  o'er  the  diftant  lands 
Hit  fight  the  long-loft  Hercules  commands. 
Tbii iiees  the  clown,  or  thinks  he  can  defcry  1749 
The  new  moon  breaking  through  a  cloudy  iky. 
Bick  to  his  comrades  hafles  the  joyous  chief, 
hedodes  their  further  fearch,  and  gives  their 

mind  relief. 
Svphemus  ibon,  and  Boreas*  fons  his  friends, 
^boie  iearch  in  empty  expediacion  ends, 
Rcjoin'd  the  hoft :  but  thee,  brave  Canthus,  flain 
Sttni  fate  forednom'd  to  pre£i  the  Libyan  plain. 
To  fesft  his  comrades  with  the  grateful  prey, 
Hefiorc'd  through  fcatter'd  flocks  his  defpcrate 

way. 
Mdea  his  flock  to  guard  the  (bepherd  flew, 
And  whh  a  rock's  huge  fragment  Canthus  flew. 
Thb  flvdy  TiUager,  Capharus  nam'd,  1 761 

Hii  lofty  lineage  from  Apollo  claim'd, 
AndAocallis:  confcious^of  his  might. 
He  feir'd  no  rival,  nor  decUn'd  the  fight, 
^finos  hn  fire,  to  Ubya's  coaft  remov'd 
Fair  Acacallis,  by  the  god  belov'd. 
To  Phoebas  here  a  bopefulfoo  ihe  gaye« 
Attphitbemb  or  Garamans  the  brave. 
"^y  lote,  Amphithemis,  Triiom's  crovioi'd, 
Asd  grac'd  thy  bed  with  Naiamon  renown'd, 
Aad  bald  Caphanrus ;  whofc  dccifive  blow  1 77 1 
Tnafmtited  Canthus  to  the  fliades  below. 
^  bloody  deed  divulg'd  to  all  the  hoft, 
MotWog  his  conqoeft  could  Caphaurus  boaft. 
^^  to  iti  irpulchre  the  oorie  convey. 
Weeing ;  and  make  the  fliepherd's  flocks  their 

To  Pinto's  realms  prophetic  Mopfos  fled. 
And  )oia*d  on  that  fad  day  the  mighty  dead, 
^idi  fate's  decrees  muft  mortal  noan  comply, 
^dthe  wUe  icer  in  fpite  of  prefcience  die.  X7S« 
f<v,lhel(er'd  from  the  fierce  meridian  ray, 
1^'Bcaiha.randy  bank  a  ferpent  lay. 
h>a«ie«i  tUl  incens'd,  he  nt'er  annoy'd 
Mt  Jbave  th*  aflrighted  utv^Her  to  avoid. 


But  all  whome'er  the  foodful  earth  contains, 
Who  feel  his  darted  venom  in  their  veins, 
Nor  long,  nor  diiUnt  deem  the  dreary  road, 
That  leads  dired  to  Pinto's  dark  abode. 
His  fangs  infix'd  when  once  the  wretches  feel. 
In  vain  would  medicine's  god  attempt  to  heal. 
For  when  brave  Perfeus  (this  her  godlike  fon  1 791 
His  mother  oftener  nam'd  Enrymedon) 
O'er  Libya  flew,  the  Gorgon's  head  to  bring, 
Freih  flain  and  dripping,  to  th'  expeding  king. 
From  every  drop  that  dyed  the  foil  with  blood, 
A  ferpent  fprung,  and  thus  increas'd  the  brood. 
I1ie  monfter's  fpiry  tail  rafli  Mopfus  prefs'd 
With  his  unheeding  foot :  his  tortur'd  breaft 
Upward  he  turn'd,  and  writh'd  his  fpires  around« 
Then  with  his  venoni'd  fang  infix'd  a  deadly 

wound.  x8oo 

Medea  trembled  and  her  female  train : 
Fearlefs  he  bathes  the  wound,  nor  heeds  the  pain. 
But  now,  loft  wretch !  each  fenie  is  cloo'd  and 

dead,  {fprcad. 

And  o'er  his  finking  eyes  death's  gloomy  ihade  is 
Prone  to  the  duft  he  falls :  his  cold  remains 
Prefs  with  unwieldy  weight  the  deiert  plains* 
His  faithful  friends,  and  Jafon  with  the  reft. 
Weep  o'er  the  corfe,  with  heart-felt  grief  im« 

prefs'd. 
His  fleih  all  putrid  from  the  taint  within,      1809 
And  hanging  round  him  loofe  his€abby  ikin. 
The  burning  fun  unable  long  to  bear. 
His  bufy  comrades,  with  officious  care, . 
Deep  in  the  foil  conceal  their  delving  fpade, 
And  foon  a  decent  fepulchre  was  made. 
Men,  matrons,  all,  as  round  the  grave  they  flock. 
Lamenting  loud  feleA  the  facred  lock  : 
His  corfe  the  bright.arm'd  heroes  thrice  furround, 
And  raife  in  feemly  form  the  ballow'd  mound. 
Then  haften  to  their  fliip :  the  fouthern  breeze 
Curl'd,  as  it  blew,  the  furface  of  the  feas.       x8ao 

In  fad  fufpenfe,  ftill  wiihing  to  forfake. 
And  crofs  with  favouring  gales  Tritonis'  lake. 
They  loiter  long,  and  wafte  the  ufeful  day 
In  idle  conteft,  and  in  vain  delay. 

A  ferpent  thus,  long  fcorch'd  with  fammer'a 

heat. 
Winds  to  Come  fecret  chink,  his  cool  retreat. 
Enrag'd  he  hiiTes,  rears  bis  creft  on  high. 
And  furious  darts  his  fire-emitting  eye. 
Tilt  haply  he  the  wiib'd-for  chink  pervade. 
And  in  its  cool  recefs  fecure  a  ihade.  1830 

Uncertain  thus,  the  ihip  explor'd  in  vain 
The  lake's  wide  mouth  that  open'd  to  the  main. 
With  pious  care,  as  Orpheus  gives  command, 
They  place  Apollo's  tripod  on  the  ftrand ; 
That  thofe  aufpicious  powers  the  coaft  who  gpard» 
Pleas'd  with  th'  oblation,  may  their  toils  reward* 
Clad  like  a  youth,  before  them  ftood  confefs'd 
The  mighty  Triton  :  in  his  hands  he  prefr'd 
The  gather'd  foil;  this  amicable  fign 
He  to  the  heroes  held,  and  fpoke  benign :      184^ 
*  The  hofpitable  pledge  my  band  extends, 

*  The  beft  I  now  can  give,  accept,  my  friends. 

*  Would  you  o'er  ocean's  paths  your  courfe  dif- 

'  cern,  [learn. 

*  And  learn  the  tracks  which  ftrangers  wiih  t« 
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*  Hear !  fretn  my  fire,  the  monarch- of  the  main, 

*  I  boaft  my  fcience  5  o*cr  thcfc  feas  I  rci^n. 

*  Perchance  ev'n  you,  though   diftant  far   yoa 

•  came,  1847 

*  May  recof!:nife  Euryfyyius's  name, 

*  In  Libya  bom/  He  faid  :  Eophemus  took 
The  proffer *d  foiJ,  and  thus  refponfive  fpoke  s 
**  If  fuch  thy  knowledfre,  friendly  chief,  explain 

•«  Where  Atthtt  lies,  where  rolls  the  Cretan  main. 
**  Rcliidant  hiVA  we  towards  the  Libyan  coaft, 
**  3y  angry  heaven  and  adverfe  tempefti  toft  : 
**  By  land,  with  Argo  nVr  oar  (boulder*  caft, 
^  We  toird,  and  launchM  her  in  thti  lake  a«  lad. 
**  Nor  ean  we  yet  our  certain  courfe  devife,  ¥857 
••  Where  full  in  profpe^  Pelopt'  reahnt  will  rife." 

He  faid :  hia  hand  out-ftretching,  Triton  ftow 
Theiake*s  wide  mouth,  and  fea  expot'd  to  view. 

'  Where  the  lake  blacken*,  and  iu  waters  lleep, 

*  Exped,*  he  cries,  *  a  paiTage  to  the  deep. 

*  Obferve  the  cliffa  high  towering  on  each  (ide, 

*  And  through  the  (Ireight  they  form  your  vefTel 

'  guide.  [ikies, 

«  There,  above  Crete,  where,  mingling  wirh  the 

*  Y«]  ocean  fpreads,  the  land  of  Pelops'  lies. 

'  When  to  the  right  th*  expanded  lake  ye  leave, 
'  And  the  fafe  feat  yoor  mighty  freight  receive, 
'  Still  cautious  coaft  along  the  winding  ftrand, 

*  Till  ytiu  th^  capers  proje^ing  fides  conunand  : 

'  Your  courfey^ehat  cape  once  doubled,  fafe  pur- 
'  fue,  lijt 

*  Your  (hip  nnirJurM,  and  undaunted  you. 

'  Thus  gUddm*d,  go ;  nor  let  your  vigorous  anns 
'  Droop  with  fatigue,  and  (hake  wirh  vain  alarms,' 
.  '  Heartening  he  fpoke  :  the  decks  they  reafceiid, 
And,  rowing  briik.  to  crofs  the  lake  contend. 
The  proffered  tripod  friendly  Triton  takes. 
And  hides  his  head  beneath  the  dimpling  lakes. 
Thue  with  the  co(^ly  prise  the  god  withdrew, 
Viftafit  inviiible  to  morul  view.  1880 

lnfpir*d  with  joy,  that  forae  fuperior  gueft 
Had  comfort  given  them,  and  wirh  couafel  bkfs*d, 
The  choiceil  (keep  they  bade  their  leafder  flay, 
And  to  the  power  benign  'due  hommrs  pay. 
He  to  the  gatlsy*s  poop  with  ^peed  convey'd 
'rhe  choiceft  (heep,  and,  as  he  ofFdr'd,  .pray'd : 
*  Dnead  deity,  who  late  confpicuou«  fiood 

*  On  the  clear  margin  of. this  rolling  fiood, 

*  Whether  great  Tricoti's  name  delight  thine  ear, 

*  Triton,  whom  all  the  watery  gods  revere  :  1S90 
^Or  ocean's  daoghtors,  as  they  found  thy  fame, 

*  Thee  mighty  Nereus,  or  thee  Phorcuns  name, 

*  Be  bounteous  (iill :  bid  all  pur  labours  ceafe, 
'  And  reinftate  u<i  in  our  nattt e  Greece.* 

Thus  pray'd  the  chief,  as  on  the  poop  he  flood, 
And  funk  the  flaugfater*d  vidim  in  the  flood. 
His  head  above  the  billows  Triton  rear*d, 
And  in  his  proper  (hape  the  god  appeared. 

As  when,  intent  his  fiery  fteed  to  train. 
The  horfeman  leads  him  to  the  dufty  plain,  Z900 
His  floating  mane  firm  twitted  in  his  hand. 
He  runs,  yet  holds  him  fobje^  to  comnUQd  : 
Superb  he  paces,  by  his  mailer  led, 
Curvetting  ftill,  and  tolTing  high  his  head. 
Hi*  l>its,  all  white  with  gatber*d  foam  around, 
Craunch*d  by  hisidUcii  jaift  *^^  rcfound  s 


Thus  Triton's  hands  the  veiTel's  bead  fulUiii, 
And  fafely  guide  her  to  the  leas  aeaia. 
His  every  limb,  down  to  bis  fwelling  loin, 
Proclaims  his  Hkenef^  to  the  powers  divine.  I}!* 
Below  hf»  loin  )iis  tapering  tail  extends; 
Arch*d  like  a  whale's,  on  either  fide  it  bends. 
1  Vo  pointed  fins,  proje^ing  from  his  fide, 
Cleave,  as  he  feuds  along  th*  oppofiogtide. 
Acute  and  tapering,  tbefe  indented  tlraros 
A  'firmblance  bear  to  Phaebe's  budding  boras. 
His  arm  -conducts  her,  till,  from  danger  free, 
She  rides  embofom'd  in  the  open  fea. 
This  ph>digy  the  (bouting  warriors  law, 
Imprefs'd  at  once  with  gratitude  and  awe.    ipt* 
Here  (hatter'd  (hips  Argous*  port  receives^ 
Here  tokens  of  her  voyage  Argo  leaves : 
To  Triton  here,  high-towering  o'er  the  ftnad, 
And  here  to  Neptune  ftately'aitars  (bad. 
For  here  they  lingered  out  one  ufelefs  day; 
But  with  frefb  brieves  fail'd  at  mom  away. 
Far  to  the  right  they  leave  the  defert  Jand, 
And  the  ftretch'd  canva(s  to  the  winds  expand. 
Gaining  mid  ocean  with  returning  light,      191^  . 
The  doubled  cape  diminith'd  from  tbdr  fight. 
The  sephyr's  ceafing,  rofe  the  foother*  g^c, 
And  cheer'd  the  (honting  heroea  as  they  fail 
I  The  evening  ftar  now  lifta,  a»  dayfigfatyei  ■ 
His  golden  circlet  in  the  deepening  fkadei; , 
Stretch'd  at  his  eafe  the  weary  labourer  Am* 
A  fwect  forgetfulnefs  of  human  cares : 
At  once  in  filence  fleep  the  (Inking  gales, 
The  maft  *  they  drop,  aod   furl  the  flaggi^; 
fails;  1^9 

All  night,  all  day,  they  ply  their  bending  ean 
Towards  Carpathua,  and  reach  the  rocky  ihfliti! 
Thence  Crete  they  view,  eaaergisg  fram  tha 

main. 
The  queen  of  ifles ;  but  Crete  they  view  in  nau  i 
There  Tagus  mountaina  hurh  with  all  tbcif 
woods ;  * 

Whole  feas  roll  hack,  and  toffing  fwelPin  iotik 
Amaz'd  the  towering  moniber  they  furvey, 
And  trembling  view  the  ioterdided  bay. 
His  bicth  he  drew  fromgiaau  fprungfromoik|< 
Or  the  hard  entrails  of  the  duhbom  rock : 
Fierce  guard  of  Crete !  who  thrice  each  yetf 
explores  [(borc%l 

The  trembling  ifle,  and  firidcs  from  (bores  I* 
A  form  of  living  brafs!  one  part  beneath  lyjl! 
Alone  he  bears,  a  part  Co  let  ib  death,  \ 

Where  o'er  the  ankle  fwells  the  turgid  vein^  'i 
Soft  to  the  ft  soke,  and  fcnfibk  of  paip.^ 
Piniog[,with  want,  and  funk  in  deep  difnmy. 
From  Crete  far  diftaot  had  they  iail'd  away. 
But  the  fair  forcerefs  their  fpecd  reprefs'dr 
And  thus  the  crew  difconfolate  addrefii'd :  > 

*  Attend.    This  monfier,  ribb*d  with  brafi  a* 
*  ronnd,      * 
'  My  art,  I  ween,  will  level  to  the  groond.  196a 
'  Whate'er  his  name,  his  fireogth  however  gie«i» 
'  StiU,  not  immortal,  moft  he  yield  to  fate« 


0'  Tie  liw  tht  mawktd  \  sre  Brmmt's,  vhi» 
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*  Bttt  from  £fie  far- thrown  frapnents  fafe  retreat, 
'  Till  proflrate  fadl  the  giant  it  my  feet.* 

Sbc6id;  retiring  at  her  fa);e  command, 
Thcj  wait  the  movement  of  her  magic  hand. 
Wide  o'er  ber  hcc  her  porple  Teii  Ihe  fpread. 
And  difflb'd  the  lofty  decks,  by  Jafon  ^ed. 
I  And  now  her  ma^c  arts  Medea  tries ; 
I  Bids  ^e  red  {aries,  dogs  of  Orcus,  rife,       1 9  70 
I  That,  flarting  dreadfiil  from  th*  infernal  (hade, 
j  Ride  heaven  in  ftonus,  and  all  that  breathes 

iavade. 
I  Thike  (he  appUes  the  power  of  n^rc  pnyV, 
\  Thrice,  heliwasd  bending,  mutters  charms  in 
w;  [fly, 

\  Thee,  nretng  towards  the  foe,  bids  mifchief 
\  Aadbob  deftrniftion,  as  flie  points  her  eye. 
t  Then  fpcdres,  rifing  from  Tartarean  bowVs, 
*!  Howl  roDBd  in  air,  w  grin  along  the  ihores.  \ 
hther  Saprane !  what  fears  my  breaft  annoy. 
Since  not  difeafe  alone  can  life  deftroy,  1980 

Qrwondiinflifted  fiate's  decrees  fnlfi^. 
Bit  Ba|ic*s  iccret  art«  have  pow'r  to  kiH  1    ' 
For,  by  Medea's  incastations  plied,   * 
SuMikd  ibnn  the  brasen  monfter  died, 
t  While  rending  up  the  earth  in  wrath  he  throws 
I  Back  after  rock  againik  th*  aerial  foes, 
i  Lo!  frantic  as  he  ilrides,  a  fudden  wound 
I  Bnfts  the  liie-Ycin,  and  blood  o*erijpreada  the 

ground. 
I  As  from  a  furnace,  in  a  burning  flood 
{Poars  melting  lead,  fo  pours  in  flreams  his 
blood :  1990 

\  And  now  he  flaggers,  as  the  fpirit  flies, 
t  He  faints,  he  fiok«,  he  tumbles,  and  he  dies. 
I  As  feme  hoge  cedar  on  a  moontamV  brow, 
i  PisR'd  by  the  fteel,  expeds  a  final  blow, 
\  Awhile  it  totten  with  alternate  fway, 
i  TiH  ftdkaniag  brceaca  through  the  branches 
play;  [found. 


\  Then  tnmblio^  downward  with  a  thundering 
ttong  it 
groond : 


laca  tamblioff  downwa 
Hodlong  it   ftdla,  and 


^pcada   a   length  of 


t  So,  ss  the  giant  falls,  the  ocean  roars, 

\  Ottlbetch'd  he  Kea^and  covers  half  the  fliores.  f 

CVne  thos  delivered  from  this  baneful  pefl, 
^  Minyana  unmolefted  Aink  to  reft.  2002 

^aaa  as  Aurora's  orient  beam*  apf»ear, 
A  temple  they  to  Cretan  Pailaa  rear. 
^^  water  fior*d,  once  more  the  bufy  train 
^"^ttk,  and  iafh  the  foamy  brine  again* 
AAduoos  all  with  equal  ardour  glow 
I^iftaatto  leave  Salmonia'  lofty  brow. 
AiaV  the  Cretan  deep  the  galley  flew, 
^Mnd  them  night  her  fable  mantle  threw  {' 
^"^Bnucioasiiight,  whofe  all-invefting  fhade 
^  tan  nor  Phoebe's  brighter  rays  pervade. 
1^  darfcnefs,  or   from  hetfveii  or  hell  pro. 

feoBd. 
tpod^  aa  it  role,  its  rueful  fluulea  around, 
^'"cvtain  whether,  on  ^uge  billows  toft, 
Babfime  they  fall,  or  fink  to  Pluto*s  coaft, 
Uaseitain  where  the  burfting  wave  may  throw, 
They  to  the  fea  commit  their  weal  or  woe. 
Jdaa  ilMd,  with  lifted  hM)ds»  addreis*4 
<*  god  «f  day  to  fuccour  the  diftref»'d.       %ozo 


The  tears  faft  trickling  down  his  forrowlng  face. 
He  vow*d  with  gitts  the  Delphic  fhrine  to  grace* 
He  vow*d  with  choiceft  gifts,  an  ample  ftore. 
To  load  Amyclae  and  Ortygia's  fhorc. 
Attentive  to  his  tears  and  meek  requeft, 
Phoebus  from  heaven  defcends,  and  Hands  cott- 

Wher*,  fro w fling  hideoirt  o'er  the  deeps  b^low,  . 

rho  rocks  of  Melans  lift  their  Ihaggybrow. 

Awhile  on  one  of  thcfe  he  takes  bis  ftand, 

Hts  golden  bow  high  lifting  in  his  hand ;       003^ 

AiDft«d  by  whofc  far-rcflf  Sed  light. 

An  ifle  of  fmall  extent  &ttraifts  their  fight. 

Amid* the  Sporades  ;  agaififl  it  flood 

Kippurts,  eircled  by  the  rolliog  flood. 

Their  anchors  here  they  drop.     Aurora's  ray 

Glimmer*d,  and  funk  before  the  light  of  day. 

A  temple  here  o'er-arch*d  with  woods,  thej  railc. 

And  bid  an  altar  to  Apollo  blase, 

On  whom  the  name  ^glete  they  beftow ; 

For  here  the  god  difplay'd  his  beamy  bow.    SQ49 

Here,  fince  00  Argo*s  crew  all  bright  he  fhoBc, 

By  the  name  Anaphe  the  ifle  is  known* 

The  fcaney  producd  of  this  barren  ifle 

To  Phoebus  they  on  humble  altars  pile. 

Each  fair  Phzacian  in  M^ea^s  uain. 

Who  oft  had  feen  the  fatted  oaen  flain 

In  lung  Alcinoua*  covrt,  in  lawghter  join* 

At  fight  of  waters  pour*d  on  burning  pines- 

With  well  difl'embled  wrath  the  chiefs  reprove 

I'he  laughing  damXels,  and  the  mirth  they  loTe. 

A  word/ altercation  foon  began,  4051 

And  plcafant  raillery  through  jthe  circle  ran. 

Hence,  to  ^glete,  on  this  feilive  day. 

All  who  in  Anaphe  due  honours  pay, 

Maidens  and  men,  a  mia*d  affembly,  join 

In  friendly  contefts  artd  debatea  benign. 

The  halfers  now  were  bofen'd  from  their  held. 
And  uni^ftrainM  in  ocean  Argo  roU*d, 
When  timn  the  dream  of  nighe,  yet  uneffacM, 
ReVeriog  Maia's  fon,  Euphemus  tracM.  7,060 

How,  with  clofe  grafp  the  facred  clod  comprefs'd. 
Streamed  with  a  nrilky  current  at  his  breaft. 
And  from  this  clod,  though  Ihialt,  his  wondering 

eyes 
Beheld  a  tovely  female  form  arife. 
Charmed  with  the  beauteous  fairi  he  foon  refign'd 
To  nuptial  joys  his  love-devoted  mrtid, 
Lamenting  ftiU  that  he  the  maid  fliould  wed. 
Whom  at  his  fofteriog  bread  with  milk  he  fed. 

•*  Thy  childfciTs  nurfe  am  l,*'  (the  fair  began, 
Accofting  mild  the  difconccrted  man) ;  7QJ0 

"  But  not  thy  daoghier  :  I  from  Triton  came ; 
**  (Triton  and  Libya  my  parents*  name) 
"  He  fix*d  near  Anaphe  my  watery  cell,   [dwell. 
**  And  bade   me  here  witli   Nereus'   daughters 
**  fiat  now  t  hafteo  towards  the  fon*s  bright  ray, 
"  And  to  thy  race  the  choieeft  boon  convey.'* 

This  dream  recurring  to  his  mind  agaiir, 
He  told  the  leader  of  the  gallant  train. 
Who,  long  revolving,  thus  at  length  reveal'd 
Thofc  myilic  iruths  the  Pythic  fhrine  conceal'd : 

♦  Ve  gods!   what    glory  waits  thy  v^loroua 
*  deeds, 
*  What  faiD£,  £uphetnus,  to  thy  toil  fuccced^!   i 
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*  For,  when  in  ocean*f  bed  this  earth  you  fling, 

'  Thence  (fo  the  gods  ordain)  an  ifie  fliall  fpring; 
■  Here  (hall  thj  children's  children  late  repo(e. 

*  Triton  this  hofpitable  gift  beilows  : 

'  He  tore  from  Afnc*s  coaft  the  treafurM  foil ; 

*  To  him,  of  all  the  gods,  afcribe  the  ifle.' 
Thus  fpoke  he  prefcient,  nor  in  vain  divinM : 

Euphcmus  heard  hinn  with  attentive  mind :  2090 
Tranfported  with  the  prefage,  forth  he  fprung, 
And  the  myfterious^lod  in  ocean  flung. 
Inftant  emerging  from  the  refluent  tides, 
Cainfte's  ifle  dilplayM  its  wave-wafli*d  fides, 
Nurfe  of  Euphemus'  race  :  in  days  of  yore. 
They  dwelt  on  Sintian  Lemnos*  footy  (bore. 
Exird  from  Lemnos  by  Etrurian  force. 
To  Sparta's  friendly  walls  they  bent  their  courfe  : 
EjeAed  thence,  Therai,  Autefion's  heir, 
Bade  him  to  fam*d  Callifle's  ifle  repair;   .     2X00 
His  name  it  took :  th*  events  we  now  difplay 
Wcr;  unancuflom*d  in  Euphemins'  day. 

Vafl  trads  of  ocean  pau*d,  the  joyous  hod 
Steer'd  towards,  and  anchored  on  iBgina's  coafl« 
They  here  propofe  a  trial  of  their  flcill ; 
What  chief  can  firfl  the  weighty  bucket  fill, 


And,  ere  his  fellows  intercept  his  way, 
Firft  to  the  fliip  the  watery  flore  convet. 
For  parching  thirft,and  winds  that  brifldybkv, 
To  the  fleet  courfe  indio'd  the  gallant  crew.  Slid 
Hii  bucket  now,  replenifli'd  at  tbe  fpriogi, 
Each  flout  Theflalian  on  his  flioulder  hhifi; 
Intent  the  palm  of  conqoeil  to  obuin, 
He  fcours  with  fpeedy  foot  acrofs  the  plain. 

Hail,  happy  race  of  heroes,  and  repay 
With  tributary  praife  my  tuneful  lay  I 
With  pleafure  fl^l  nuy  diftant  times  rebesrfe 
And  added  years  on  years  exalt  my  veric '. 
For  here  I  fix  the  period  of  yo^  woes,        11 19 
And  with  your  glorious  toils  my  numben  clofe. 
Your  galley  loofcii'd  from  JEgioa^s  fiiore, 
Waves  difcompoi'd,  and  win£  detaio*d  00  man. 
Serene  he  fail'd  befide  th*  Achaian  flrand, 
Where  Cetrops*  towers  the  fubjed  maia  con- 

mand, 
Where  oppofite  Euboea  Aulis  liei. 
And  where  the  Locrian  cities  lofty  riie. 
Till  Pagafx  her  friendly  port  difplay'd. 
Where  rode  triumphant  Argo  lafc  cmbayU . 


NOTES    ON    BOOK    IV. 


Ver.  X.  TuE  firfl  and  (econd  books  contain,  as 
we  have  feen,  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  to  Col- 
chis. In  the  book  we  are  now  entering  upon,  the 
poet  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  route  they 
took  on  their  return.  And,  in  order  to  throw 
the  utmoll  variety  into  his  poem,  he  has  coo. 
duded  them  to  Greece  by  a  way  altogether  new 
and  unknown.  He  makes  them  fail  up  the  Ifter, 
and  by  an  arm  of  that  river,  to  the  Eridanus, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Rhone.  ApoUonius's  geo- 
graphy is,  in  many  inflances,  very  exceptionable. 
The  licence  which  poets  are  allowed,  fuidliUt  ov- 
deiuJi^  is  hift  bed  cxcufe  for  inaccuracies  of  this 
kind.  Scaliger,  who  fcldom  fpares  our  author, 
does  not  fcruple  to  aflert^  that,  **  quod  attinct  ad 
'*  fitum  otbis  ternirum,  fan6  imperitus  regionum 
'*  fuit  Apolloniui.  De  Iftro,  dii  bonii  f  quas  nn- 
**  gas."  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  not  only 
poets  have  trifled  in  their  dcfcriptions  of  this  ri. 
ver,  but  that  hiftorians  and  geographers,  who  have 
attempted  to  explain  its  courfe,  have  given  very 
different  and  incoofillent  accounts  of  it.  Many 
curious  traditions,  and  entertaining  pieces  of  an- 
cient Greek  hiflory  arc  ioterfperfed  throughout 
thi«  b<  V  The  fpecches  of  Medea  can  never  be 
enough  admired.  Her  fentimeots  are  admirably 
foited  to  her  condition  ;  they  are  fimple.  unaflec* 
ted,  and  calculated  to  raife  oMt  pity.  Oar  poet 
has  difplay cd  a  luxuriant  fancy  in  his  defer iptton  of 
the  Duptials  cf  Jafon  and  Medea ;  and  he  has 
painted  the  dt^cfles  of  his  Argonauts,  on  the  coafl 


of  Africa,  in  tbe  mofl  glowing  colours.  Tbiibofli 
appears,  indeed,  in  every  view  of  it,  e^oa),  iff 
fuperior,  to  any  of  the  foregoing.  We  meet  ma 
fome  obfeurities.  Tbe  tra^ator  eooitSh\B^ '» 
ability  to  afcertain  the  true  fenfe  of  every  irtT>- 
cate  paflagc.  Let  if.  however,  be  fome  tUeid* 
tion  of  hii  errors,  that  bis  guides  have  h»\^ 
few,  and  they  not  always  the  mofl  intclii|ci<i 
and  that  no  part  of  this  book,  except  oaly  ^ 
ftory  of  Talus,  has  appeared  in  an  £agliili  M 
before  the  prcfent  verfioo  was  publifliei 

Ver.  32.  The  cuflom  of  kifiing  beds,  mIsbH 
and  doors,  before  they  vrerc  obliged  to  quit  tbA 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Gieek  tragcdiao^ 

Ver.  33.  It  was  cuftonaary  for  yooogw«* 
before  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  peififineJi" 
prefent  their  hair  to  fome  deity,  to  whom  ^ 
had  particular  obligations.  Medin,  thers£BR,  }^ 
vious  to  her  departure  and  marriage  witJi  J*^'*' 
prefcnts  a  lock  of  hair  to  her  mother,  (o  bcdf^ 
fited  by  her  in  the  temple  of  fooc  deity  vt  «^ 
it  waj  confecrated. 

Ver.  64-  Latmos  wai  a  motmtaia  ia  Ca««»  •■ 
whofe  cave  the  moon  wa»  faid  by  the  f^^}[ 
vifit  Eiidyniion.  Thus,  in  Valcriui  FUcd**** 
fcems  to  have  had  this  faflage  in  hi*  «y<t  ** 
read; 

I^tmius  sflivi  refidet  venator  10  unlff^ 
Dignus  amorc  dc« ;  vciaiis  coraibos  ct  )«• 
LunavcDiu  XJb.»»'*r 
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Ver.  9ft.  S<TtBt)  ptrti  of  the  hodj  were  coo- 
(idetttd  by  the  ancientfl  as  tbc  feati  of  virtues  and 
Ticci,  of  good  lod  bad  qualities.  ModcAy  was 
ifUfped  to  the  eyes,  fagacity  and  deridon  to  the 
oofe*  pride  and  difdaiQ  to  the  eye-brows,  and  pity 
to  the  knees;  which,  it  was  cuOomary  for  fup- 
pliams,  when  they  made  their  requefts,  to  touch 
aod  embrace  with  reTcreoce. 

Ver.  113.  Xeoophon,  de  Venatione,  makes  the 
£uDe  ohferraCtoD,  IJmmu  «^t  ^''v  tCiutyh.  The 
fane  remark  k  made  by  Oppias  and  others. 

Ver.  143.  This  noble  hyperbole  was  copied  by 
Virgii«  fi.  Tu.  ▼.  515.  where*  fpeaking  of  Ale^o, 
be&js. 

Wtch  her  foil  force  a  mighty  horn  (he  winds ; 
Tk*  infieraal  ftratn  alarms  the  gathering  hinds, 
The  dreadfal  fiimmonf  the  deep  foreft  took ; 
Tke  sv»ods  all  dranderM,  and  the  monntains  (hook. 
The  lake  0/  Trivia  heard  the  note  profound; 
The  Veline  fcantains  trembled  at  the  found ; 
The  thick  folphureons  floods  of  hoary  Nar 
Shook  at  the  blafl  that  blew  the  flames  of  war  : 
P^  at  the  piercing  call*  the  mothers  preft 
VTkk  &rieks  their  (Urtiog  infants  to  the  brea(L 

F/tt. 

TUi  cimi3i(boce  of  the  mothers  clafping  their 
lahttH  to  their  breafls,  11  a  very  tender  and  affe^^- 
tsf  one.  The  poets  feem  particularly  fond  of  it. 
W«  meet  with  it  in  the  Troadcs  of  Euripides ; 
aadCamocns,  in  his  imitation  of  thefe  ftrikiog 
paffifes  in  ApoUonias  and  Virgil,  was  too  (enable 
of  icaboaty  to  omit  it. 

5ocfa  was  tic  tempeft  of  the  dread  alarms, 
The  labtB  that  prattled  in  their  nurfes*  arms 
Shrse&'d  at  the  founds  :  with  fudden  cold  impreft, 
The  mothers  (Irain'd  the  infants  to  the  bread, 
And  fluxik  with  horror. — 

7%t  Lujuid^  B.  iv.  p.  1^4. 

▼cr.  10^.  Mr.  Warton  is  of  opinion,  that  Vtr- 
]^  haft  this  beautiful  paiTage  in  his  eye  in  the  fol- 
(fiact: 

I  seqait,  atqae  ocnlis  per  fingula  vohitt, 
e,  intcrque  manus  et  brachia  verfat. 

>Eii.  viii.  V.  618. 
Aad  that  Spenfer,  in  his  Faery(Qucene : 
Bnc  Triftram  then  defpoUing  that  dead  knight 
Of  mfi  thofc  goodly  ornaments  of  praife, 
LoOf  led  his  greedy  eyes  with  the  fair  light 
Of  1^  bright  metal,  (hining  like  fun-rays ; 
UMidlinj,  and  tarning  them  a  thoufand  ways. 

B.  vi.  c.  3.  ft.  39. 

▼er.  091.  By  Selene,  and  Selenia,  is  meant  the 
arlr,  of  which  the  monn  was  only  an  emblem ; 
and  froBs  thence  the  Arcades,  or  Arkites,  had  the 
appellation  of  Selenitc  When,  therefore^  it  is  faid 
that  tbe  Arcades  were  prior  to  the  moon,  it 
mens  ooly,  that  they  were  conftitutcd  into  a  na. 
tioB  before  the  werlhip  of  the  ark  prevailed ,  and 
before  the  firft  war  npoq  earth  commenced,  bry* 
amt.  This  boaft  of  the  Arcadians,  that  they  were 
»  nation  before  the  moon  gave  light  to  the  world, 
M  alio  thus  accounted  for  oy  feme  ingenious  wri- 


ters :  the  Greeks  generally  ordered  their  afiairi 
accordinf;  to  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  cfpe- 
cially  thofe  two  of  the  new  and  full  moon.  The 
Spartans  held  it  criminal  to  begin  any  great  de- 
(ign  till  after  they  had  coofidered  the  moon,  at 
(he  appeared  when  new  and  at  the  fnIL  The  Ar- 
cadians, contrary  to  this  general  cuftom  of  the 
Greeks,  tranfa Aed  all  their  bufinefe  of  imporunce 
before  the  appearance  ol  the  new  moon,  or  that 
of  the  full ;  and  were,  therefore,  catted  in  derifiocii 
nrftnXnMi.  for  theif*neglei2  of  this  religious  cere- 
mony. Which  term  of  reproach  the  Arcadiant 
applied  to  their  commendation,  and  (krewdly  af. 
firmed,  that  they  were  entitled  to  this  epithet,  be. 
caufe  their  nation  was  more  ancient  than  the 
moon. 

Ver.  301.  Sefoftris  not  only  overran  the  conn* 
tries  which  Alexander  afterwards  invaded;  but 
crofled  both  the  Indus  and  tbe  Ganges ;  and  thence 
penetrated  into  the  eaftern  ocean.  He  then  torn* 
ed  to  the  north,  and  attacked  the  nations  of  Scy- 
thia ;  till  he  at  laft  arrived  at  the  Tanais,  which 
divides  Europe  and  A(ia.  Here  he  founded  a  co. 
lony ;  leaving  behind  him  fome  of  his  people,  at 
he  had  ju(k  before  done  at  Colchis.  He  fubdued 
Aia  M^nor,  and  aU  the  regions  of  £arope;  where 
he  ere^ed  pillars  with  hieroglyphical  infcriptions, 
denoting,  that  thefe  parts  of  the  world  had  been 
fubdued  by  the  great  Sefoftris  or  Scfoofis.  Diodo' 
rut.  Stc  L.  i.  p.  49.  ApoUonias  Rhodiu«,  who 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  native  of  Bgypt,  (peaks 
of  the  exploits  of  this  prince,  but  mentions  no 
nanie  :  not  knowing,  perhaps,  by  which  properly 
to  didinguifh  him,  as  he  was  rcprefeoted  under  fo 
many.  He  rcprefents  him  as  conquering  all  Ada 
and  Europe ;  and  this  in  times  fo  remote,  that 
many  of  the  cities  which  he  built,  were  in  ruins 
before  the  era  of  the  Argonauts.     Bryant, 

Ver.  311.  The  Colchians,  (ays  the  Scholia((, 
ftill  retain  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  fore- 
fathers; and  they  have  pillars  of  (lone,  upon  which 
are  engraved  maps  of  the  continent  and  of  the 
ocean.  The  poet  calls  thefe  pillars  xuC^ut ;  which, 
we  are  told,  were  of  a  fquatc  figure,  like  obeliiks. 
Thefe  delineations  had  been  made  of  old,  and 
tranfmittcd  to  the  Colchians  by  their  forefathers; 
which  forefathers  were  from  Egypt.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  very  famous  for  geometrical  know- 
ledge. All  the  flat  part  oV  this  country  being 
overflowed,  it  is  reafunable  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
made  ufe  of  this  fcience  to  determine  their  lands, 
and  to  make  out  their  feveral  cbims  at  the  retreat 
of  the  waters.     Bryini, 

Ver.  451.  Thus  Dido,  in  a  fit  of  defpondency 
and  rage,  threatens  .£ncas  : 

Et  cum  frigida  mors  anima  fedaxcrlt  artnt. 
Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero.  >Sj».  It.  38^. 

Ver.  526.  Our  poet,  whenever  he  introducea 
moral  fentences,  which  is  but  feldom,  takes  care 
ta  do  it  with  the  utmofl  propriety ;  at  a  time 
when  the  occafion  warrants  the  ufe  of  them,  and 
gives  additional  force  and  ludre  to  the  truths 
wliich  they  convey.  Virgil  has  adopted  this  (cn«^ 
timcnt  of  Apolloniui  on  a  dmilar  occafion  : 
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Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pedora  co^is ! 

jEn,  iv.  4ia- 

Vcr.  412.  From  the  Greek  word  E^;,  in  the 
original,  Mr.  Bryant  has  taken  occafion  to  give 
lui  the  following  curious  account  ot  Cupid  and  hi» 
emblems :  Iris,  the  rainbow,  fceinii  to  nave  been 
exprcficd  Eiras,  by  the  Egyptians.  Out  uf  Elra'? 
the  Greeks  fonned  Eros,  a  ^od  of  love ;  whom 
t:hey  annexed  to  Venus,  and  made  her  fon.  And 
fiodinfr  that  the  bow  was  his  fymbol,  indead  of 
the  Iris,  they  gave  him  a  material  bow,  with  the 
addition  of  a  quiver  ao4  arrows.  Being  furniihed 
with  thefe  implements  of  mifchief,  he  was  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  the  bane  of  the  world. 

Ver.  350.  The  remorfe  and  concern  of  Medea 
are  very  ftrongly  exprelTed  by  this  fmiple  at^ion, 
of  turning  afide  and  concealing  her  face  from  the 
fcene  of  barbarity.  Signs  are  fometimes  more 
iignificant  than  words,  however  eloquent  and  pa- 
thetic ;  and  (ilence  is  often  the  fured  indication  of 
heart-felt  forrow. 

Ver.  613.  Cadmus  fettling  in  Bceotia,  married 
Harmonia,  or  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Venus 
by  Mars.  A  confpiracy  being  formed  againft  him, 
he  was  obhged  to  quit  Boeotia,  and  retire  with  his 
wife  into  lUyricum.  They  are  faid  by  the  poets 
to  have  been  tran^formed  into  ferpents.  Of  this 
transformation,  and  of  the  tomb,  which  the  peo. 
pie  of  lllyricum  crcdcd  to  their  memory,  Diony- 
fius  thus  fpeakfi : 

Kufit  yfiL^  lis  C'Siatv  tTKt/uov  yifc;  nXXa^xt  ro^ 
^OraroT*  ««•'  'la-f*r,*ou  XtXA^it  ft.irk  yK^%g  **««. 

Ver.  649.  By  Megara,  the  daughter  of  Cre«n 
king  of  Thebes,  Hercules  had  fcveral  fons,  whom 
he  ilew  in  a  fit  of  madneO).  Soon  after  this 
flaughtcr  he  left  Thebes,  and  received  expiation 
for  the  murder  at  Athens,  according  toi'ome; 
but  accordiug  to  our  poet,  at  Macria. 

Vcr.  689.  In  the  original, 

Juno,  anxious  for  the  fafety  of  her  crew,  and 
knowing  they  muil  vifit  Circe's  ifle,  raifcd  a 
Itorm  for  that  purpofe  ;  which  drove  them  back, 
up  the  Chronian  fea,  as  far  ao  the  ifland  Eletflris. 
By  thus  changing  their  dircAion,  ihe  ihortened 
thtir  voyage,  and  hailened  their  approach  to  the 
iUand  of  Circe. 

Ver.  727.  There  are  fo  many  inconfiftcnt  fa- 
bles among  the  ancients,  refpeding  the  country 
and  fiiuation  of  the  Hyperboreans,  that  mouern 
geographer*  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile  them. 
o<tf  Cejncr  ue  Navigutlmibuj  extra  cdumnas  HenuliSf 

rr^tl.  a. 

'  Callimachos,  in  hi«  hymn  to  Delos,  fpeaks  of 
them  as  a  people  of  high  antiquity,  Pindar  places 
them  near  the  Ifle^  of  the  Blclt,  which  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  oppofite  to  Mauritania,  and 
celebrates  their  riii\i.  .^'«'  O^*^"-^.  OJ.  iii.  and  Py.L. 


Vcr.  728,  Jupiter,  incenfed  that  ^culapias 
had  ri-ilorcd  Hippolitut  to  life,  deftroyrd  him 
with  his  thunder.  Apollo,  willing  to  reveoge 
the  death  of  hix  fon,  direded  his  darts  againft  the 
Cyclops,  by  whole  hands  the  thunder  of  Jopiter 
was  formed.  The  god,  for  this  ffTence,  banilhei 
him  from  heaven,     ^'te  flrg-  -^f*-  v*'*  v.  764. 

Vci,  775.  In  the  original. 


*I?^a^  uXtf'  Xi^'V  ^'  **'!''  A'7MX«M  Jli;^V»T«M 
EixtXat. 

The  firft  line  is  obfcnre ;  for  it  may  either  mnoV 
that  they  made  ufc  of  the  yj^r.^pn  a*i  rXtyyjV/ccrc, 
or  JirigiUst  for  rubbing  ;  or  that,  in  rubbiiijj,  the 
fweat  dropped  on  the  fU>nes,  ^/'i^jVit ,  and  difculour- 
ed  them.  If  this  fenfe  be  the  true  one,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  may,  perhaps,  be  fomewhat  lefiei- 
ccpiionable  than  thofe  already  given  :  , 

To  cleanfe  their  (ides  fir*m  copious  fwcet  they 

toil. 
Which,  trickling  down,  difiainM  the  chalky  foiL 

This  paflagc  will  receive  fomc  illuflratinD  from 
Aridode,  viA  ^avfta^Uiv  ax^cfitartJt  \  who  afltnll, 
that  among  other  monuments  of  the  Argf>naiific 
expedition  this  was  one.  r»  M  «•*>  ^i;^*ri  Xiy^i- 

retvrui  6%  el  "EkXnHf,  el  rifv  fnrot  uxifru^  Xiyttrh 
r>iv  x^'^'  XaC^»  ari  TtHf  tXiyyw/jui'ratf,  tUv  irtoim 
aXeifi/Hvot. 

Vcr.  783.  We  have  the  fulleft  defcription  of 
Circe  and  her  habitation  in  the  iQth  OdyCT.  of 
Homer :  from  which  book  fuccecding  pocu  have 
been  fupplied  with  ample  material-,  to  aflllt  theffl 
in  drcding  out  thiD  entertaining  fitflion. 

It  is  entertaining  to  obfcrve,  how  different  poets 
have  written  on  the  fame  or  fimilar  fubjeds.  Aod 
according  as  they  have  acquitted  themfelves  io 
working  them  up,  we  may  fvrm  a  judgment  of 
their  talle  and  genius. 

Ver.  93a.  Others  afcribe  this  difcovcfy  to  Pro- 
metheus, for  which  ^Jupiter  promifed  to  rdaic 
him  from  Jiii  chains. 

Ver.  946.  The  ftory  here  alluded  to,  is  men- 
tioned by  fcveralof  the  ancient  mythologies.  Me- 
dea, when  in  Elyfium,  or  the  Fortunate  Iflaodsi 
gained  the  affections  of  Achilles,  who  then  dwek 
in  thofe  regions  and  married  her.  The  aociests 
are  by  no  means  conGftent  in  their  accounts  of 
thefe  Elyiian  fields.  Some  affirm  them  to  be  in 
the  moon,  others  in  the  milky  way.  But  it  ii 
more  generally  fuppofed,  that  they  are  fltuated  in 
fome  fertile  and  plcafant  region  od  earth.  See 
Homer's  Odyjf.  B.  iv.  and  the  tiott  U  v.  765  vfPepis 
Iranf.and  Gejner  de  Irfulit  Beat,  Prttl.  a. 

Ver.  ICI6.  Thus  Ceres,  when  ihe  undertook 
to  bring  up  Triptolemus,  in  order  to  render  him 
immortal,  fed  him  all  day  with  celellial  food,  ftod 
covered  him  all  night  with  barning  embers.  Hii 
father  Eiufinus,  observing  this,  exprefled  his  fean 
for  his  child.  Ceres,  difpleafed  with  the  beha* 
viour,  Aruck  hiru  dead,  but  conferred  iniffiortaUcy 
on  his  f^xi. 
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Ver.'f047.  The  Syrww  were  Cothite  and  Ca- 
■unitifli  prieftf,  «rho  hid  founded  temples,  which 
were  fcadered  more  than  ordinary  famoua  on  ac- 
coont  of  the  womeo,  who  officiated.  With  their 
Bific  they  enticed  ftrangers  into  the  pDriieuft  of 
cbdr  temples  and  then  put  them  to  death.  The 
fcank  part  <^  their  choin  were  maintained  for  a 
twofold  purpofie ;  both  on  account  of  their  voices 
md  their  beauty.  They  were  faid  to  be  the  chil- 
drcoof  themoie  Terpfichore;  by  which  is  meant 
eoly,  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  harmony. 

Orpheus,  in  the  Argonautics  afcribed  to  him, 
bft  not  only  mentioned  thefe  fyrens,  but  given  us 
the  fng,  aUoded  co  by  ApoUonius  which  was  To 
efiocioQs  as  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  the  fy- 
ita^  Bu^c.  We  have  the  mod  particular  de. 
fcripdfloof  thefe  eochaotieffes  in  the  xith  book 
efHflner's  Odyfley. 

Va.  1054.  Among  others,  whom  Geres  fent 
ioibrdi  of  her  daughter  Proferpine,  were  the  fy« 
icas.  She  is  iaid  to  have  given  them  wings,  to 
euble  them  to  explore  the  country  with  greater 
cafe  lod  expedition. 

Ver.  1086.  Thefe  flaming  billows,  muft  have 
bm  very  alarming  to  the  £uiors,  who  were  igno- 
nat  of  the  caufe  of  them.  The  poet  has  there- 
fwe,  in  his  defcription  of  8cylla  and  Charybdis, 
with  great  judment  feledM  thefe  remarkable  ap- 
poraoccs,  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  terror 
lod  afiooiihmenc. 

Vet.  I69T.  Virgil,  in  his  ift  ^ncid,  has  made 
lieof  theaffiftance  of  thefea>nymphs  00  a  fimilar 
occifioi^ 

Cjrmotboe  fimul  et  Triton  adnixns,  acuto 
Detraduot  naves  fcopulo. 

Aad  Camoent,  who  feems  to  have  been  partU 
cshrly  pleafed  with  this  defcription,  has,  in  imi- 
uriw  of  it,  fummoned  together  a  vaft  number  of 
H-nrmphs  to  refcue  the  navy  from  deftrndion. 
S«B.  ii.p.  48. 

Ver.  1 15 1.  One  would  not  expcA  to  6nd  in  fo 
pite  a  writer  as  Hcfiod  any  thing  like  that  low 
ktad  of  wit,  which  the  double  fcnfe  of  words  gives 
rife  to.  The  tafte  of  the  ancients,  it  ha«  been  faid, 
was  too  good  for  thefe  fooleries.  Yet  his  learned 
aonotator  is  of  opinion,  that  HeGod  has  availed 
lufflfelf  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  fiv^s-  He 
thas  diicnffes  thia  curious  fubjed  in  a  noie  on  ver. 
iSoinTheog. 

Onmind  cxiAimo  Hefiodum,  et  qui  eum  hac  in 
n  ameccffcrom,  aot  fequuti  funt,  iufilTe  in  ambi- 
Ktto*  Vox  fiSS^  duo  figniBcabat,  pudenda  et  con. 
filivm,  cumque  audiflent  Saturnum  patri  »v«Tf^fti'V 
A,  dati  opera  iia  rem  acceperont,  quafi  narra. 
'etar  ei  pudenda  refecuiflc,  ut  r*(*r«Koyiatt,  quas 
Wde  re  habent,  locus  daretur,  quamvis  probe 
fureotcoofiliamfeoconfiliarios  intelligi,  quorum 

farfa  'nieffid>&  excedere  coadkus  fuerat  Saturn os. 

HoCce  cooiiliarioi  fugavic,  et  navibus  in  Afiam  re- 

^OMgit. 
Ver.  laSi.  Tiu  J^yamJ]  (^NtU,  it  ought  to  be 

A)«wi).    Antiope,  the  daughter  of  NyAeui,  was 

ddowered  by  Jopiter  in  the  form  of  a  iatyr. .  To 

TiAVl.  II. 


avoid  the  anger  of  her  father,  fhe  fled  to  Sicyon, 
a  eity  in  Peloponnefus :  where  ihe  was  prote<fted 
by  Epops.  Nydeus  at  his  death  requeued  hia 
brother  Lycus  to  lay  fiege  to  Sicyon,  but  to  fliow 
no  conipaffioo  to  ^tiope.  He,  willing  to  com- 
ply with  the  requeft  of  bfydcus,  bcficged  the  city, 
killed  £pops,  and  took  Antiope  prifoner. 

Ver.  1983  DanaS  was  the  daughter  of  Acri^ 
(ius.  Having  been  informed  by  the  oracle,  that 
his  grandfon  (hould  bereave  him  of.  his  life  and 
crown,  he  ihut  her  up  in  a  tower  of  brafs.  But 
Jupiter,  according  to  the  f<ibhe,  made  his  way 
through'  the  roof  in*  a  fliower  of  gold.  The 
meaning  of  which  fable  is ;  Pretus,  who  was  fur- 
named  Jupite^"^  bribed  the  keepers,  and  having 
thus  gained  accefs  to  the  prifoner,  made  her  the 
mother  of  Perfens.  Acriiius  being  apprized  of 
this  illicit  cofnimerce,  and  the  fruits  of  it,  ordered 
the  mother  and  her  fon  to  be ,  locked  up  in  a 
chefl,  and  thrown  into  the  fea. 

Ver.  1338.  Jupiter  being  in  love  with  ^emele« 
Juno  concerted  the  following  fcheme  for  the  de« 
ftru&ion  of  her  rival.  She  appeared  to  Semele 
in  the  (hape  of  Beroc,  a  nurfe,  and  iofinuated  to 
her,  that  if  her  lover  were  really  Jupiter,  be 
would  net  difguife  himfelf  like  a  mortal :  and 
that  the  certainty  of  hit  divinity  could  no  other- 
wife  be  afcertained,  than  by  his  appearing  before 
her  with  the  fame  majefty,  which  he  aflumed 
when  he  vifited  Juno.  Semele  followed  her  ad., 
vice ;  and  Jupiter  having  fwom  by  Styx  to  grant 
her  whatever  (he  might  aik,  approached  her  in 
the  full  blaze  of  his  glory,  and  Semele  was  con* 
fumed  by  his  lightning.  Jupiter  being  defiroua 
to  prefer ve  the  infant  Bacchus,  of  whom  Semele 
had  been  for  feme  time  pregrnant,  commiffioned 
Mercury  to  deliver  him  from  the  flames,  by 
taking  him  out  of  her  womb,  and  conveying  him 
to  £uboea.  Here  he  was  committed  to  the  care* 
of  Macris.  But  Juno's  refcntment  being  not  yet 
fufided,  (he  forbaMie  her  favourite  ifland  Eubcea 
tot  give  protedllon  to  the  nurfe  of  Bacchus ;  who 
now  fled  for  refuge  to  Pkaeacia. 

Ver  1505.  "  The  principal  image,  (fay«  Pope, 
li.  xiv.  in  a  note  on  v.  457-)  i»  niore  flrongly  im- 
preflcd  on  the  mind  by  a  multitude  of  fimiles, 
which  are  the  natural  produd  of  an  imagination 
labouring  to  exprefs  fomething  very  fail :  but  find- 
ing no  fingle  idea  fufiicient  to  anfwer  its  concep. 
tion,  it  endeavours,  by  redoubling  the  compari« 
fons,  to-fupply  this  defcA  **  Since  then  the  heap- 
ing together  of  fimiles,  when  occaiion  requires,  it 
confidered  asaproof  of  true  poetical  enthofiafm, 
it  muft  be  allowed  that  our  poet,  in  this  inftaace, 
as, well  as  in  many  others,  has  fliown  himfelf  ca- 
pable of  ri^ng  above  that  uniform  mediocrity^ 
which  has,  perhaps  too  haftily,  been  afcribed  to 
him.  For  we  have  here  an  accnmolation  of  com- 
parifons  the  moft  elegant  and  appofite.  The  de* 
fpondent  heroes  are  likened  to  fpe^es  and  ftatuee 
difiilling  drops  of  blood.  Medea's  fair  attendants, 
Ifimenting  their  misfortunes,  are  compared  to 
fwallows  bereaved  of  their  nefts,  and  fcreaming 
for  their  mother;  and,  inunediatcly  after,  to  X^nf 
plaintive  notes  of  dying  fwans. 
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Thii  fimile  o£  the  Twallow  it  copied  by  Virgil, 
jPn.  xii.  473. 

Ver.  1649.  In  Africa,  where,  according  to  Vir. 
giU  Atlas  rcigni : 

Ultimus  JEthiopum  locos  eft,  tihi  maximus  Atla»— 

Ver.  1651-  They  were  fhe  daughiernof  HeTpe- 
nis  the  ))rotber  of  AtUft»  and  ibepherdc(re«.  Her- 
cules carried  o^  their  (beep  (which,  for  their  ex- 
tfite  beauty,  were  ca)lcd  golden),  and  flew  the 
pherd,  whofe  name  was  Draco.  The  Greek 
word  ftJiKm  which  lignifics  applet  as  well  as  (hccp, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  giyen  rile  to  the  fi<^ioQ. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that,  the  fable  of  the  frr- 
pent  who  guarded  the  golden  ap^<Ie»,  and  was 
laid  to  have  been  ilain  by  Hercules,  derives  iu 
origin  from  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  fall. 
'  Ver.  1749.  Tranflatcd  by  Virgil,  .flSn.  vi.  453. 

qualem  primo  qui  furgcre  menfe 
Aut  vidct  auc  vidiiTc  puut  per  nubila  lonam. 

Ver.  1791.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
Dauac  was  endofed  in  a  chcd  by  the  command  of 
her  father  Acriiios,  and  thrown  into  the  (ea. 
This  cheft  was  call  upon  the  ifland  Seripu9,  one  of 
the  Cyclades  in  the  Mgxin  fea.  It  was  found  by 
a  Hihci'man,  who  brought  it  to  Polyde«^es,  king 
of  the  ifljnd.  He  received  (he  mother  and  child 
with  great  tenderncfs :  but  falling  in  love  with 
panac,  and  fearing  the  relcntment  of  Perfeus, 
now  grown  to  manhood,  he  planned  the  follow-, 
ing  fcheme  for  his  dcftru^ion.  Having  invited 
the  neighbouring  princes  to  an  entenainment,  he 
delired  each  of  them  to  bring  with  htm  fome  ra- 
ritics  for  the  feaft.  perfeus  was  required  to  bring 
on  this  occaiion  the  head  of  Medufa,  one  of  the 
Corgoos  :  an  enterprile  which  the  king  imagined 
would  prove  fatal  to  him ;  but  by  the  afliflance  of 
Minerva,  be  cnt  o^  the  Gorgon's  head ;  which, 
^  hen  he  carried  it  to  the  ifland,  turned  iu  inha- 
-  hitants  imo  done,  and  among  the  reft,  their  king, 
Polyde^es,  who  had  fcnt  him  out  on  the  eKprdi. 
tioo.  i&c  Pindar^M  Pytb.  Od.  xii. 


Ver.  181 7.  Virgil  takes  occafioa  to 
the  lame  cuftom  in  the  following  words  : 
Ter  circom  accenfot  dn€ti  folgeotibos  armis 
Decnrrere  rogot :  ter  mseftimi  fooeris  ignena 
Lnftrayarein  equis,  nlfiUcuque  ore  dcdenuir. 

.As-xi. 

Ver.  1 870.  It  would  contribote  tovrards  clear- 
ing this  obfcure  paffige,  if,  inftead  of  iSm%  «c 
read  ^ri^.  This  conjedure  may  the  more  readily 
be  admitted,  as  we  meet  with  the  fame  exprciioo, 
ityuSttt  iw\^  w^;^«rfW(  St  ▼.  l6l6. 

Ver.  1943.  The  following  is  Br#ome*s  note, 
prefixed  to  his  tranflatioo  of  uie  ftory  of  Tikn. 

The  following  verfes  from  Apollonius  will  ap- 
pear very  extravagant,  unlels  we  have  recoorfe  to 
their  allegorical  meanin|(.  Plato  in  his  Mioos 
writes  thus  r 

Talus  and  Rhadamanthas  were  the  affiftanti  4, 
Minos  in  th*  (execution  of  his  laws.  It  was  the 
ofHcc  of  Talus  to  vifit  all  parts  of  Crete  tlirice 
every  year,  to  enforce  them  vrith  the  utmoft  ie- 
verity.  The  poet  alludes  to  this  cuftom  in  tbde 
words: 

Fierce  guard  of  Cr^te !  who  thrice  each  jcar  a* 

plores 
The  trembling ifle,and  ftrides  from  fiiores  tofkom. 

Talus  is  fabled  to  be  formed  of  brafs,  bcca^ 
the  laws,  which  he  carried  with  him  in  hii  or- 
ciMt,  ifer^  engraven  upon  brazen  tables.  It'aMt 
improbable  but  the  fable  of  the  barftiog  thc^ia 
above  the  ankle  of  Talus,  by  which  he  died,  anfe 
from  the  manner  of  puoiftiment  pra^ifed  by  hn; 
which  was,  by  the  opening  of  a  vein  above  the 
ankles  of  criminals,  by  which  they  bled  to  dcatku 

V^r.  1093.  See. on  this  fubjed  Piodar*s  PytL 
Od.  iv.  towards  the  beginning 

Ver.  1096-  The  Sintians  were  originally  Thi^ 
cians;  but  fettled  afterwards  at  Lemnos. 

Ver.  1118  It  was  cuftomary  with  the  Orcefci^ 
not  only  to  (ing  hymns,  but  to  recite  hcrok  pocsif 
in  honour  of  the  gods  and  heroes  at  their  feftii^ 
-meetings. 
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■     I  !■  I*  ^  II  l>  J 


THE  RAPE  OF  HELEN,  &c. 


It  BTiiplit  of  Trby,  for  beaiity  lam  4  ^^ 

tract 
AwXtii^iM*  fertile  ftretioa^your  snacQt  nee, 
Oft  «B  wbife  iiuidjr  baokt  your  ores  arc  lai(]» 
And  maoy. a,  trinket  whkli  j^mt  bands  hav«  msidoi 
Wkat  dme  to  Ida'a  bal)ow'd  awimt  ye  ihroog, 
To  |iia  tke  UAirc  cboir  ib  danoe  and  fong ; 
Ko  longer  on  yoor  fa^roorite  bankf  repofe»         •  ■ 
Itt  cone,  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  fwaUi  dt£;lofiu 
hf  from  wbat  faikio*  to  trackle ft  deeps  unknown, 
tik'd  wnk  tmpecaemzeal  tbe  daring  clown;  lo 
%  to  what  end,  with  fiitnre  ilU  replete, 
O'er  dUbmt  ooams  fiuFd  a  mighty  fleet ; 
Vhaticu  cooki  thif  adventaroQi  yontb  embroil, 
Sow  difccffd*a  fecda,  «i*er  what  difaftroos  ibU  ? 
bof  fitten  wbat  ibnrcti  arofe  tbe  dire  debate, 
VIdcb  fwaino  conld  end  and  goddeflet  create. 
VHiatbisdectfioB?  Of  the  Grecian  dame 
Whom  tbe  flttpherd'a oar  caoYcy'd  the  name  f 
fl^tlbr  yie  faw,  on  Ida*a  ftili  retreat, 
Jididal  Paris  fill  bis  ibepherd*s  ieat ;  ftd 

Tmasyefinr,  the  graces'  darling  quecfl« 
Ai  on  her  |udge  approv*d  file  fimlM  ferene* 

Wbat  time  Hasmonia's  lofty  mountains  run^ 
Wi  hymeneal  ibngs  for  Peleus  fong, 
Ofeious  Ganymede,  at  Jove's  rcque  A, 
^fflkd  witbfparkling  wine  each  welcome  gtoeft  r 
Aad  all  the  godo  to  Theds*  nnptials  came, 
fifter  of  Ampbitrite,  bonour'd  dame. 
brthJiaking  Ncpamc  left  his  asute  main, 
Aad  JoTo  fupreme  foribok  his  flarry  pUin  i     30 
Ynm  Hebcon,  with  odorouaflxmbs  o*erfpread, 
Th^  mnfes'  tunefol  choir  Apollo  led. 
Him  Jnoo  foUow'd,  wife  of  fovereign  Joyt 
With  barmoey  the  finiling  qutren  of  love 
HiAen'd  to  Join  the  gods  of  Chiron' 

grove. 
Capid's  fdl  quiver  o*er  her  (boulder  tbrown« 
Mtafioo  folUw'd  with  a  brid^  crown. 
Miacrra,  though  to  anptial  nteo  afoe,     r 
Cotte;  but  nohelmct  nodded  o*er  her  brow. 
Disoa  to  the  Centanr*s  grove  reforta, 
^  for  one  day  forgets  her  rural  i^iorts. 
i6»looCe  fecks  Ihaking  as  tbe  srpbyn  pUy*d, 
^lOQgbehmd  convivial  Bacchus  ftay'd. 
wtf*i  god^  M  ^ii^  10  Vulcan's  dome  he  fped, 
lb  fpotf  bis  band  fiiftaitt*d|  no  ofqac  bti  hctd, 


I  Jove :     •) 
love  f 

D*s  ieftiver 


40 


Such  now,  without  bis  helmet  or  bis  lance. 
Smiling  be  look  d,  and  led  tbe  bridal  dance* 
Qut  from  ihefe  bljGirui  fcenes  was  difcord  warn*d{ 
Peleus  reje&ed  her,  and  Chiron  fcom'd. 

And  by  the  gadfly  Oung,tbe  heifer  ftrays     50 
Far  from  iu  fields,  liirooeh  every  devious  mase  | 
Thus,  dung  with  enyy,  difcord  roam*d,  nor  ceaa'4 
Her  baneful  arts  to  interrupt  tbe  feaft. 
Oft  from  her  flinty  bed  (be  rulb*d  amain. 
Then  flood,  then  funk  into*  her  feat  again  t    . 
>yitb  dcTpcram  band  flie  tore  her  (haky  head. 
And  with  a  ferpent-fcourge  ilie  lafli'd  her  flinty 

bed. 
To  d^rt  tbe  forky  lightning,  and  command 
From|^eU*s  abyis  tHe.  Titans'  impious  band, 
Jovflrom  bis  throne  with  rebel-arm  to  wreft,  fo 
Were  proje^form*d  within  tbe  fury's  breifl.  . 
But,  thoogb  incc9s*d  (be  dreaded  Vulcan's  ire. 
Who  forms  Jovc'ft  bolt,  and  checks  the  raging 

fire. 
Her  purpofe  changing,  (he  withVattling  arms 
Difiention  meditates  and  dire  alarms ; 
If  haply  clattering  fliields  urn  iUike  diCnay, 
And  from  tbe  n<pptiaU  drive  tbe  gods  away, 
Bi)t  Mars  ihe  dresded,  oft  in  arm*  array'd. 
And  this  new  projeA  with  complacence  weigh'd^ 
The  bumifli'd  apples,  rich  with  golden  rind,     70 
Growth  of  rtefpcrian  gardens  flnick  her  mind4 
Refolv'd  contention's  baneful  feeds  to  ibw, 
She  tore  tbe  blufliing  apple  from  its  bough, 
Grafp*d  the  dire  fource  whence  future  battfes 

fprung. 
And  midft  tbe  gods  t^  golden  mifcbief  flung. 
The  flately  wife  of  Jove  with  wondering  eyes 
Beheld  and  wifli'd  to  grafp  the  goldta  prise* 
Beauty's  fair  queen  to  catch  the  apple  ftrove ;   , 
For  'tis  tbe  prife  of  beauty  and  of  love. 
Jove  markM  tbe  conteft,  and,  to  crufli  debate,  80 
Thus  counfd'd  Hermes,  who  befide  him  (at : 
*  Paris,  perchance,  from  Priam  ^rung,  joa 

«  know: 

*  His  behls  he  graces  on  mount  Ida's  brow, 

*  And  oftconduds  them  to  the  dewy  meads, 

*  Through  which  his  flreanu  tbe  Phrygian  Xao« 

*  thus  leads: 

*  Show  him  yon  prise,  and  urge  him  to  declare 

*  Which  of  thefe  goddefles  he  deema  ina^  iditi 

Xiij 
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*  In  whom,  of  all  his  mttchlds  (kill  cm  trace 

*  Thr  clofe  arch*d  eyebrow  and  the  rounded  face, 

*  On  fuch  a  face,  where  bends  the  circling  bow, 

*  The  golden  apple,  beauty's  prize,  beftow.*      91 
"'    Thus  fpoke  the  fire  :  the  willihg  fon  obeyM, 

Aiid  to  their  judge  the  deities  convey*d. 
Each  anxious  fair  her  charms  to  heighten  tries, 
•And  dart  new  luftre  from  her  fparkling  eyes. 
Her  veil  afide  infidious  Venus  flung; 
Loofe  from  the  cUfp  her  fragrant  ringlets  hong ; 
She  then  in  golden  cauls  each  curl  comprefs*d. 
Summoned  her  little  loves,  and  thus  addrefs*d : 
*  BehoM,  my  fons,  the  hour  of  trial  near!     xoo 

*  Embrace,  my  loves,  and  bid  me  baniih  fear. 

*  This  days  decifion  will  eihance  my  fame, 

*  Crown  beauty *s  queen,  or  fink  in  endlefs  (hame. 

*  Doubting  I  ftand,  to  whom  the  fwain  may  fay, 

*  Bear  thou,  moil  fair,  the  golden  prize  away. 

*  Nors*d  was  each  grace  by  Juno's  fofiering  hand; 

*  Add  crowns    and  fceptres  fhift  at  her  com- 

*  mand. 

*  Minerva  didates  in  th'  embattled  field ; 

*  And  heroes  tremble  when  fhe  ihakes  her  fhicld. 

*  Of  all  the  goddeffes  that  rule  above,  xi« 
*>  Far  moft  defenceleft  is  the  queen  of  love. 

■  Without  or  fpear  or  ihield  mulk  Venus  live ; 

*  And  crowns  and  fceptres  (he  has  none  to  give. 

*  Yet  why  defpair  f  Though  with  no  faulchion 

«   grac*d, 
'  Love's  filken  chain  furrounds  my  flender  waifi. 

■  My  bow  this  cefbus,  this  the  dart  1  fling, 

*  And  with  this  ceftus  I  itifix  my  fling. 

*  My  fting  infix'd  renews  the  lover's  pab, 

*  And  Virgins  languiih  but  revive  again.' 

Thus  to  her  loves  the  rofy-finger'd  queen         120 
Told  all  her  fears,  and  vented  all  her  fpleen : 
To  every  word  they  lent  a  willing  car, 
Round  their  fond  mother  clung,  and  ftroYe  to 
cheer. 
And  how  they  rfctch  mount  Ida's  grafTy  fteep, 
IVhcre  youthful  Paris  feeds  his  father's  (beep  : 
What  time  he  tends  them  in  the  plains  below, 

-  Through  which  the  waters  of  Anaurus  flow, 
Apart  he  counts  his  cattle's  numerous  flock, 
Apart  he  numbers  all  his  fleecy  flock. 

.  A  wild  goat's  (kin,  around  his  (boulders  caft,  930 
Xioofe  fell  and  flow'd  below  his  girded  waifl. 

'  A  pafloral  flafF,  which  fwains  delight  to  hold, 
His  roving  herds  proteded  and  controIKd. 
Accoutred  thus,  and  warbKng  o'er  his  fong, 
He  to  his  ptpe  melodious  pac'd  along. 
Unnotred  oft.  While  be  reisews  hi^  lay. 
His  flocks  defert  him,  and  his  oxen  ft  ray. 
Swift  to  his  bower  rcth-cs  the  tuneful  man, 
¥0  pipe  the  prarfe  of  Hermes  and  of  Pan. 
Sunk  is  each  animal  in  dead  rept)fe  ; 
Jlo  dog  around  him  barks,  no  heifer  lows ! 
Echo  alone  rebounds  through  Ida's  hills. 
And  all  the  air  with  founds  imperfed  filla. 
T^ic  cattle,  flunk  upon  their  verdant  bed, 

*  Ciofe  by  their  piping  lord  reprfe  their  head. 
Beneath  the  (hades  iivhich  (heltering  thickets  bleod. 
When  Paris'  eye  approaching  Hermes  ken'd, 
Back  hc'rc^iren,  with  fudden  fear  imprefs'dy 
And  fliuxM  the  preft&cc  of  the  heavenly  gue^ ; 


To  the  thick  flimbt  his  tnoefbl  tmi  cOMeyi,  Xjt 
And  all  uafinilh'd  leaves  hit  waibled  lays. 
Thus  winged  Hermes  ta  the  Ihepherd  laid, 
Who  mark'd  the  gods  approach  with  filent  droid  1 
'  DUmifs  thy  fears,  nof  with  thy  flodti  adide; 
'  A  mighty  conteft  Paris  muft  decide. 
'  Hafte,  judge  annoooc'd ;  for  whofe  dedfioi  wiit 

*  Three  lovely  fenulev,of  celeftial  fiaie. 

'  Hafte,  and  the  triumph  of  that  lace  dechre, 

*  Which  fweeteft  looks,  and  fairefl  midfk  the  fair: 

*  Let  her,  whofe  form  thy  critic  eye  prefieri,  i6t 
'  Claim  beauty's  pri^e,  and  be  this  apple  hers. 

Thus  Hermes  fpoke;  the  ready  main  bbey'd, 
And  to  decide  the  mighty  caufe  eflay'd. 
With  keeneft  look  he  mark*dthe  haavody  danei; 
Their  eyes,  quick  flafhing  as  the  lightning's  flaaei, 
Their  fnowy  necks,  their  gannenu  friog'd  with 

gold, 
And  rich  embroidery  wrought  in  every  Cold  | 
Their  gait  he  mark'd,  as  gracefully  they  niov'4 
And  round  their  feet  his  eye  fagadom  rov'd. 
But,  ere  the  finiliDg  fwain  his  thxmghu  exprefiTd, 
Graiping  his  hand  him  Pallas  thus  addrefii'd;  171 

*  Regard  not  Phrygian  youth,  the  wife  of  Jo^, 

*  Nor  Venus  heed  the  que^  of  vreddcd  low : 

*  But  manial  prowefs  if  thy  wifdom  prise, 
'  Know,  I  po(re(s  it ;  praife  me  to  the  fltiei. 

*  Thee,  fame  reports,  puiiTaot  ftatcaobey, 

*  And  Troy's  proud  city  owns  thy  foverdgn  futy; 

*  Her  fuifering  foos  thy  conqoering  am  fliill 

*  fliield, 

<  And  ftem  Bellona  fliall  to  Paris  yiehL 

■  Comply  ;  her  fuccour  will  Minerva  lend,     1 80 

*  Teach  thee  war's  fcience,  and  in  fight  defieiid.' 

Thus  Pallas  ftrove  to  influence  the  fwain, 
Whofe  favour  Juno  thus  attempts  tfp  gain : 
'  Should 'ft  thou  with  beauty's  prise  ny  chaflDS 

*  reward, 

'  All  Afia's  realms  fliall  ovm  thee  for  their  Jfltd 
'  Say,  what  from  battles  but  contentioo  fprings? 

<  Such  contefb  (hun ;  for  what  are  wars  to  Uogi? 
'  But  him,  whofe  hands  the  rod  of  empire  fway, 
'  Cowards  revere,  and  conquerors  obey. 

'  Minerva's  friends  are  oft  Bellona's  flavea,    IfC 

*  And  the  fiend  flaughters  whom  the  godddi 

*  faves.' 

Proffers  of  boundlcfs  fway  thus  Tuno  made; 
And  Venus  thus,  contemptuous  fmiling^  iiud ; 
But  firft  her  floating  veil  aloft  fhe  threv^ 
And  all  her  graces  to  the  fhepherd  fliew; 
Loofen'd  her  little  loves'  attradtive  chain, 
Aud  tried  each  art  to  captivate  the  fwato* 

*  Accept  my  boon'    (thus  fpoke  the  finiUog 

dame), 

*  Battles  forget,  and  dread'  Bellooa's  name. 

<  Beauty's  rich  meed  at  Venus'  hand  receive, 

*  And  Afia's  wide  doraaia  to  tyranu  leave.    lOf 

<  The  dcachfuF  fight,  the  din  of  arms  I  fear; 

*  Can  Venus'  hand  dircA  the  martial  fpear? 

<  Women  with  beauty  ftomeft  hearts  aflail, 

<  Beauty,  their  heft  defence,  their  ftroogeftmiL 

*  Prefer  domeftic  eafc  to  martial  ftrife, 

*  And  to  exploits  of  war  a  pleafing  wtfe^ 

*  To  realms  eitenfive  Helen's  bed  pMferr 

*  And  £q$S  at  kipgdoms^  when  oppos'd  to  ficrj 
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%  iliy  pnstf  with  cnty  Sptfta  (hall  for^cf,      azo 

*  And  Troy  to  Paiii  tune  the  bridal  Uy.' 

The  ike|iherd,  who  aftoniih'd  ftood  afid  muUf 
CoafignM  to  Venus  the  HefperUo  iVum\ 
The  daim  of  beauty,  and  the  foof  ce  of  woet ; 
For  dire  dehatea  from  this  deciiion  roCe. 
iJpliicBi^  in  her  hand  the  glowing  prise, 
She  rallud  thus  the  irapquiih'd  deities : 

.*■  To  me,  ye  aiartial  dames,  the  prize  refign ; 

*  Beauty  I  ONirt,  and  beauty *s  prise  is  mine. 

*  Mather  of  mighty  Mars  and  Vulcan  too,      «20 
'  Fdme  lays,  the  choir  of  pr-Kct*  fprung  from 

*  yoo: 

*  Yet  diflbsDC  far,  this  day,  your  daughters  ftray 'a, 
'  And  DO  one  grace  appeared  to  lend  you  aid. 

*  Man  too  dedin'd  t*  a&rt  his  mother's  right, 

*  Thoorii  oft  his  'brandilb*d  fword  decides  the 

*ight. 
'  His  boifted  flames  why  could  not  Vulcan  caft^ 
'  And  at  ODe  blase  his  mother's  rirals  blall  ? 
'  Veto  are  thy  triumphs,  Pallas,  Tain  thy  fcom ; 
'.Thoo,  not  in  wedlock,  nor  of  woman  bdrp. 
'  Jove's  teeming  head  the  monftrons  birth  con- 

*  tains,  ajo 
'  4kBd  the  b«rb*d  iron  rippM  thee  from  his  brains. 

*  Brac*d   with  th'  unyielding  plaiu  of  vuthicis 

*  mail, 

*  She  caries  Cupid  and  the  (ilken  veiL 

'  fimmthial  bli£i  and  concord  flie  abhors^ 

*  In  daicord  glories,  and  4ciights  in  wars. 

*  Tet  know,  virago,  not  in  feats  of  arnu 

*  Triumph  weak  women,  but  in  beauty's  cbannl^ 

*  Nor  wen  nor  women  are  tbofe  muogrels  baie, 

'  Uke  yoB,  equivocal  in  form  and  face.*  939 

la  tcias  like  thefe  the  laughter-loving  queen 
RalW  her  rivals,  and  increas*d  their  fpleen, 
^  lifting  high,  (he  view'd  with  (caret  joy 
Her  bcaoty's  triumphs,  and  the  bane  of  Troy. 
Iidpir'd  with  love  lor  her^  the  fair  unknown. 
By  beauty's  conquering  queen  pronounc'd  his 
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9-tec^  Paris  to  the  ibre(l*s  mase 
Mm  vers*d  in  Pallas*  various  aru  conveyi. 
Ai  Pcrkles*  command  they  give  the  blow, 
Aadhy  the  gldries  of  the  forcft  low. 
Hcy  sr^  fam*d,  his  frantic  prince  obey'd, 
Aad  bordea*d  ocean  wiih  the  (hips  he  roade« 
Ttom  Ida's  fumnuts  ru(h*d  the  daring  fwain. 
And  to  Ita  bowery  (hades  prefcrr'd  the  boilterous 

main. 
Th*  extended  beach  with  choice  oblations  ftor*d. 
And  his  froudbeis  Venus  oft  implor'd. 
The  biUowy  deep  his  furrowing  keel  divides, 
Aad  in  the  HcUefpont  his  vet[e\  rides. 
Bot  prodigies  announce  approaching  i|l. 
And  with  prefages  (ad  each  bofom  fill.  259 

Up-beavtng  waves  heaven's  (karry  concave  (hroud, 
Aod  round  each  Bear  is  czd  a  circliog  cloufL 
CHawb  aod  big  waves  diXcharge  thejr  watery 

llores; 
Vail  QO  the  deck  xhe  barftiqg  torrent  pours* 
Tbdr  ftordy  oars  with  anabating  fweep 
Ar  whitening  agiute  the  angry  deep. 
Bardamia  paU'd,  and  llion's  fertile  plains 
Xhe  SMiuh  of  Ujnanu*  lake  th'  advcaturer  fpiau 


Now,  far  remote,  they  view  Pangriea^s  height : 
Now  PhiUis*  rifing  tomb  attra^  their  fight. 
And  the  dull  round  &e  nine  times  trod  in  vain. 
To  view  the  faithlefs  wanderer  again.  17 1 

Hzmonia's  meads  remote,  the  Trojan  fpies 
Th*  Achaian  cities  unexpe«^ed  life : 
Phthia,  with  heroes  far  renown'd  replete ; 
Mycenx,  fsm'd  for  many  a  fpacious  (beet. 
Befide  the  meatlfl,  where  £rymanthus  glides, 
Sparta  afpires,  that  boafts  her  beauteous  brides ;, 
Sparta  with  joy  th'  exposing  fwain  furvcy'd, 
Lav'd  by  Eurotas,  by  Atrides  fway'd. 
Nor  diftant  far,  o'erfhaded  by  a  wood,  iZo  , 

Beneath  a  mountain's  brow  Therapns  flood.      . 
Short  was  their  voyage  now  :  the  bending  ^ar 
Was  heard  to  la(h  the  foamy  furge  no  more. 
The  faiidrs,  fafe  embo^om'd  in  the  bay. 
Firm  to  the  beach  confine  the  corded  (lay. 
In  purifying  waters  plung'd  the  fwain. 
And,  rifing  thence,  pac'd  flowly  o'er  the  plain ; 
For  much  he  fear'd,  left  his  incautious  tread 
O'er  his  wa(h'd  ^eet  the  fpatter'd  mire  (hould 

fpread  : 
Or  left  hi^  hair,  beneath  his  cafcjue  confin*d,    1(90  , 
Should,  if  he  rai^,  be  ruffled  with  the  virind. 
The  cltv's  fplendour  Paris'  eye  detains. 
The  citizen's  abodes,  and  gliftering  fanes.  . 
Here  Dallas'  f^rm.  in  mimic  gold  pourtrayM, 
Here  Hyacinthus'  image  he  furvey'd. 
Him  with  delSght  the  Amiclaeans  view'd, 
Purfuing  Phabus,  and  by  him  purfu'd; 
^ut,  fore  difpleas'd  at  jealous  ZephyrS  Cp'itt, 
They  urg'd  the  ftripUng  to  unequal  fight  ^ 
For-  Phccbui*  cflforts  ineneitual  prov'd,  30# 

To  fave  from  Zephyr's  rage  the  youth  he  lov'd.    . 
Earth  with  conipaffioh  heard  Apollo's  cries,     ^ 
And  from  her  bofom  bade  a  tf  o^er  arife. 
His   favourite's    name,    imj^refa'd   upon   wbofe 

Still,  as  the  god  contemplates,  fboths  his  grief.   .  ^ 
Now  Priam's  fon  before  Atrides'  dome 
Exulting  ftood  in  beauty's  purple  bloom. 
Not  Semele,  by  Jove  s  carcfTes  wbn, 
Un  Jove  beftow'd  fo  beautiful  a  fun  : 
( Forgive  me,  Bacchus,  feed  of  Jove  fupfeWe) 
S^uch  pecrlcfs  gr3ces  round  his  pcrfoh  beam.    31  f 
ToUch'd  by  (air  Helen's  hand,  the  bolts  recede  i 
She  to  the  fpacious  hall  rcnair'd  with  fpecd  : 
Her  foim  diftin^  th*  unfolded  portals  (how; 
She  looL'd,  (he  ponder'd,  and  agaiin  withdrew. 
Then  on  a  radiant  feat  (he  bade  him  reft, 
And,  ftill  inlatiate,  gaz*d  upoh  h^r  gueft. 
Awhile  (he  likens  bini  in  graceful  mien  ^ 

To  love,  attendant  on  the  Cy^rbn  quien. 
But  *ti«  not  love,  (he  reeollcAi  agaia ;  ja^ 

Nor  bow  nor  quiver  deck  th»^  gallant  fwain. 
'Tis  Bacchus  fure,  the  god  of  wlhc,  (he  faid; 
For  o'er  his  cheeks  a  rofy  bloom  h  (^read. 
Daring  at  length  her  faulcering  voice  to  raife. 
She  thus  exprcfs'd  hte  w  odder*  and  her  praife  : 
*  Whenct   art   thou,   ftraogcr?    whence  thy 
•  cbmely  raci  ? 
*  Thy  country  tell  me,  and  thy  natal  place. 
<  In  thee  I  mark  the  majeftv  of  kings : 
But  olst  from  Gr^ecc^  thy  lofty  Uncage  fptingt; 
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*  Noe  Undj  VyU  thine  orifpn  can  Ihow ;         33© 
'  I  know  not  thee,  though  Neflor't  Too  I  know. 

*  Pbthia,  the  oBife  of  heroef,  trainM  not  thee  ; 

*  For  known  are  all  th*  jEacidx  to  me, 

*  Pcleos,  and  Telamon  reoown*d  in  fight, 

*  Patrodiu*  conrtefy,  Achillci'  might.* 

Infpir'd  by  lore*  thus  fpoke  the  gentle  dame; 
And  he  thus  anrwcring,  fann'd  the  rillag  flame : 
•*  If  e'er  recording  fame,  illaflrioos  maid,         338 
•*  Hath  to  thine  ear  great  Ilion*s  name  convey'd, 

*  nioo,  whofc  walls  on  Phrygian  frontiers  (land, 

*  Rear*d  by  Apollo**  and  by  Neptime't  hand ; 
**  Him  if  thou  know*Il,  moft  opulent  of  kings, 

**  Who  reigns  o*er  Ilion,  and  from  Satnm  fprings; 
•*  I  to  hereditary  worth  afpire; '  ^ 

•*  The  wealthy  Priam  is  my  honotir*d  fire, 
•*  My  high  defcent  from  Dardanus  I  prore ; 
'*  And  ancient  Dardanus  dcfcends  from  Jove. 
**  Th*  immnnali  thus  forfake  the  realms  of  light, 
**  And  mix  with  mortali  in  the  (bcial  rite. 
**  Keptone  and  Phoebus  thus  forfook  the  fphere, 
•*  Firm  on  its  bafc  my  native  Trtoy  to  rear.     351 
f  *  But  know,  on  three  fair  goddcfies,  of  late, 
"  Sentence  I  pafs'd,  and  clos'd  the  long  debate 
**  On  Venus,  who  with  charms  fuperior  flione, 
•*  I  UvifliM  praifes  and  conferred  my  boon. 
••  The. Cyprian  goddefs,  pleas*d  with  my  decree, 
**  Refenr'd  this  recompence,  O  qneen,  for  me ; 
**  Some  faithful  fair,  poflcfsM  of  heavenly  charms, 

*  Should,  (he  protefted,  blcfs  my  longing  arms ; 
•*  Helen  her  name,  to  beauty's  queen  ally'd ;     360 
**  Helen,  for  thee  I  ftemm'd  the  troubled  tide. 

**.  Unite  we  now  in  Hynien*s  myflic  bands : 
"  Thus  loTe  infpires,  and  Venus  thus  commands. 

*  Scorn  not  my  fnit,  nor  beauty's  qneen  dcfpift : 

*  More  need  I  add  to  influence  the  wife  f 

**  For  well  thou  know^fi,  how  daflardly  or  bafc 
"  Is  Menelans's  degenerate  race. 
**  And  well  I  know^  that  Graeda's  ample  coafl 
**  No  fair  like  thee,  for  beauty  (am*d,  can  boafl.** 

He  (aid :  on  earth  her  fparkling  eyes  (he  caft, 
Bmbarra(s*d  paused  awhile,  and  fpoke  at  lad:  371 

*  To  Tifit  Ilion,  and  her  towen  furvey, 

*  Rear*d  by  the  god  of  ocean  and  of  day, 

*  (Stnpcndoos  labours  by  celeflials  wrought) 

*  Hath  oft,  illuftrious  guefl,  employ'd  my  thought, 

*  Oft  have  I  wi(h*d  to  faunter  o'er  the  vales, 

*  Whofe  flowery  pafture  Phcebus*  flocks  regales ; 

*  Where,  beneath  Ilion's  walls,  along  the  meads, 

*  The  (bepherd-god  his  lowing  oxen  feeds. 

*  To  Ilion  ril  attend  thee :  hafle,  awar ;         3to 

*  For  beauty's  queen  forbids  our  long  delay. 

*  Mo  hulhaiid*s  threau,   no  hu(band*s  fearch  1 

•  dread, 

*  Though  he  to  Troy  fofped  his  Helen  fled.' 

The  Spartan  dkme,  of  matchlcDi  charms  pof- 

fef.'d, 
Profier*d  thefe  terms  to  her  confenting  gueft. 
Might,  which  relieves  our  toils,  when  the  bright 

fun, 
In  ocean  funk,  his  daily  courfe  has  ran, 
Kow  gives  her  foftcft  flumbcn,  ere  the  ray 
Of  rifing  mom  proclaims  th*  Approach  of  day. 
Two  gates  of  airy  dreama  (he  opens  wide ;      390 
Of  poUfli'd  horn  it  thifi  where  trvthi  abide : 
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Voices  divine  thnmgh  this  myihriont  gate 
Proclaim  th*  ontlterable  will  of  fate. 
But  through  the  ivory^te  inceflant  troop 
Of  vain,  dehifive  dreams,  a  (aitble(s  group. 
Helen,  (educ'd  from  Meoelaas*  bed, 
Th*  adventurous  (hepherd  to  his  navy  led : 
To  Troy  with  fpeed  be  heart  the  fa^  freigitt; 
For  Venus*  proflers  confidence  create. 

At  morning's  <&wn  Hermiooe  ap^ean,      4:0 
With  trelTes  difcompm*d  and  bath'd  in  tears; 
She  rouft'd  her  menial  train,  and  thus  eipre(i*4 
The  boding  forrows  of  her  troubled  brtaft : 

*  Where,  fsir  attendants,  is  my  mother  ffed, 

*  Who  left  me  fleeping  in  her  kmely  bed? 
'  For  yeftemight  (he  took  her  trufty  key, 

*  Tum'd  the  flrong  boh,  and  flept  (ecore  with  w.* 
Her  haplefs  fate  the  pcnfive  train  deplore, 
And  in  thick  circles  gather  roiud  the  door; 
Here  all  contend  to  moderate  her  grief,        4^ 
And  by  their  kind  condolence  give  relief: 

*  Unhappy  princefs,  check  the  Hfing  tear; 

'  Thy  mother,  ab(ent  now,  will  foon  appesr. 
'  Soon  as  thy  forrow's  bitter  foorcc  (he  knowfi 
'  Her  fpcedy  prefence  will  dtfpel  thy  woes. 

*  The  virgin. check,  with  forrow's  weight  e'tf- 

•come, 
'  Sinks  languid  down,  and  loTet  half  its  bloo» 

*  Deep  in  Uie  head  the  tearful  eye  retixes, 

*  There  fullen  fits,  nor  darts  ita  wonted  firci  0 
,*  Eager,  perchance,  the  band  of  nymphs  to  aetti 

'  She  faunters  devious  from  her  fisveuriteictt, 

*  'And,  of  fome  flosrery  mead  at  length  pafl(&'4 

*  Sinks  on  the  dew^befpangled  lawn  to  nA. 

*  Or  to  fome  kindred  (beam  perchance  flie  ftnjti 

*  Bathes  in  Eorotas'  ftreams,  and  round  its  mu- 

•  gin  plays  • 

'  Why  ulk  ye  thus?'  (the  penfive  maidrepfia* 
The  tears  of  anguifli  trickling  from  her  eyes) 
'  She  knows  each  rofeate  bower,  each  vak  •i' 

•  hill, 

*  She  knows  the  courfe  of  every  windiiigrin. 

*  The  fiars  are  fet ;  mi  rugged  rocks  (he  lies:  4J* 
'  The  flars  are  up;  nor  does  my  mother  rife. 

*  What  hills,  what  dales  thy  derkms  ftepsdetaia? 
<  Hath  fome  relentlelV  beaft  my  mother  (laiB? 

*  But  bealls,  which  lawle(s  routkl  the  forcft  n^t, 
«  Revere  the  facrcd  progeny  of  Jove.  [hw^i 
'  Or  art  thou  fall'n  from  fome  flet p  mouooii'' 

*  Thy  corfc  conceal'd  in  dreai^  ddls  below  ? 

*  But  throt^h  the  groves,  with  thickeft  faliir 

•  crown'd,  [gfo»o^ 

*  Beneath   each  (hrivelPd  leaf  that  ftrcws  ^ 

*  Afliduous  have  I  fought  thy  corfe  in  vain :  44* 

*  Why  (hould  we  then  the  guiltkfs  grove  arraigo  i 

*  But  have  Eurotas*  (beams  which  rapid  flo*. 

*  O'erwhehned  thee  bathing  in  ita  deeps  below  ? 

*  Yet  in  the.  deeps  below  the  Naiads  live, 

f  And  they  to  womankind  nrotedUoo  give.* 
Thus  fpoke  (he  forrowing,  aod  reclto*ditf 
head, 
And  fleeping  fcem*d  to  mmgle  with  the  dead; 
For  fleep  his  elder  brother's  9fye6t  wcacs, 
Lies  mute  like  him,  and  oodifhirb'd  by  carci* 
Hence  the  fwoln  eyes  of  females,  deep  SBnA% 
Oft«  when  the  tear  is  trickling,  flok  to  cdL   4^ 
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h  tint  lUnfive  draan  the  fleepiJBg  maid 
Her  modier  (aw,  or  thooghc  ihe  faw,  porttay'd. 
jDNd  Bie  ilirick*a.  daHtnAed  and  amas^d, 
jlad  oaer*d  tho*  her  anguiih  as  ihe  gasM : 

*  LA  aight  far  dtftant  fron  yoor  danghcer  flod. 
'  Voa  left  me  flombcring  in  ny  father*!  bed. 
'  Wlnt  daogcffoai  fteept  haw  aoi  I  Oatowc  to 

*  gain? 
'  Aad  ftroU'd  a^enhiUt  and  dales  Car  thee  in  vaioi' 
■M  Boc  (repUed  the  wandertDg 
0:  460 

"  N17  aay  tmSEaaogt^  nor  angoMnCJiiy  lbania» . 
«*  Me  Tcfterday,  a  faiwleff  gucft  beguil'd,   . 
**  And  diftanc  tore  toCt^riMBiiiydarfing  child. 

*  At  CytiMpea'f  high  command  t  rof  e  $  - 

*  Aad  ooce  iDore  revel  in  the  walk*  of  Jove." 
Sielaid:  her  Toico  the  fleeping  maid  alarms; 

tto  %fiagi  to  clafp  her  mofeher  in  Jier  arrat. 


In  vain :  no  mother  meet»  her  wiftful  eyea ;      .    « 
And  now  her  tears  redouble  and  her  cries  : 
*  Yo  feathery  race,  inhabitants  of  light,      470 

*  To  Crete's  fam'd  ijQe  dired  your  rapid  flight. 

*  There  to  my  fire  th'  unwelcome  truth  proclaimi 

*  How  yefterday  a  defperate  vagrant  came,  , 

*  Tore  all  he  dotes  on  from  his  bridal  bed, 

■  And  with  his  beauteous  queen  abruptly  fled.* 

The  reftleft  fair,  her  mother  to  regain. 
Thus  to  the  winds  bewailM  and  wept  in  vaiii. 
The  Thracian  town  diminiih'd  from  their  view^ 
And  fleet  o*er  Helle's  ftrait  the  veflel  flew. 
The  bridegroom  now  his  natal  coafl  defcry'd,  4S0 
And  to  the  Trojan  port  conducts  his  bride. 
Caflandra  from  her  tower  beheld  them  fail. 
And  tore  her  locks,  and  rent  her  golden  veil. 
But  hofpJ^ble  Troy  yobars  her  gate, 
ReceiYes  her  citizen  and  feals  her  fate. 


NOTES  ON  THE  RAPE  OF  HELEN. 


CoLirrBus  Ltcopolitis,  aTheban  poet,flov- 
riCbcd  10  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anaflafins,  a- 
boot  five  hundr^  years  after  Chrifl.  He  is  faid 
tn  kavi^heen  the  author  of  feveral  poems;  none 
of  which  have  come  down  to  us  except  this, 
which  in  many  paflages  is  corrupt  and  mutilated. 
Theve  is  as  excellent  editian  of  this  poem  by 
Leonep.  There  is  alfo  an  old  tranflation  of  it  by 
Sff  Edward  Sherburne ;  to  whom  1  acknowledge 
■qr^elf  indebted  for  £Mne  of  his  ufcful  annot^* 


Did  the  infertioo'  of  this  littfe  poem  ftand  in 
■eed  of  an  apology,  it  might  be  made  by  obferv- 
lag,  that  the  fuhjc^  of  the  two  poems  are  not 
wholly  diflimiUr,  In  the  one  is  celebrated  the 
tape  of  Medea,  in  the  other  the  rape  of  Helen ; 
two  events  ct  equal  celebrity  in  ancient  (lory. 

On  the  title  of  this  poem  Sir  Edward  Sher- 
burne makes  the  following  hot  onpleafant  re- 
mark :  ■*  The  word  rat*  muft  not  be  taken  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  expreflion-  For  Paris 
vns  more  courtly  than  to  oflcr,  and  Helen  mare 
kind-hearted  than  to  fufier  fuch  a  violence.  It 
«Bnift  he  taken  rather  for  a  tranfporting  of  her 
^rith  her  confcnt  from  her  own  country  to  Troy : 
wUch  Vtrfil  feems  to  infinuate  in  the  firft  book 
af  his  iSoeid,  where^  fpeakiog  of  Helen,  he  (ays, 

**  Fefgama  cmn  peteret.  ■     ■  ■  ■'* 

The  word  ftttrei  implies  that  the  quitting  of  her 
cottotry,  and  going  along  with  Paris,  was  an  ad 
fte  deiired,  as  well  as  confented  to;  and  thus 
Midi  the  enfoing  poem  makes  good. 

Vcr.  s.  The  moft  celebrated  river  in  Troas :  it 
ierifcd  ita  Imiroe  from  mount  Ida. 

V«.  10.  The  ancients  eAeemed  the  art  of  hof- 
Mry  to  be  of  all  others  the  moil  honourable. 
Hr  hMids  of  princes  fnftained  at  the  fame  time 
tkcoDok  and  the  iceptre.    P^  the  fip n  of  tnun^ 


king  of  Troy,  is  repwfented  in  this  poem  onder 
the  charaAer  of  a  fliepherd.  In  onr  timea  the 
care  of  flockaaad  herds  is  committed  to  theloweft 
orders  of  the  people  Shepherd  lanA  down  arc 
tcrma  with  us  nearly  fynonymoos. '  But  w^  tonSk 
endeavour  to  feparate  from  them  the  ideas  df 
chnrlifluiefs  and  ill-breeding,  when  applied,  aa  the 
ancieats  applied  them,  to  heroes  and  kings. 

Ver.  94.  It  was  a  fi6Hon  of  Ihe  poets»  duit  Pe« 
leos,  the  foo  of  .Aacos,  and  pupil.of  Chiron,  mar« 
ried  Thetia  the  daughter  of  Nereoas  and  that  all 
the  gods  attended  at  their  nnpttale  on  mount  Pe^ 
lion,  except  £ris  or  Difcord,  in  vdiofe  prefence  a* 
greement  and  harmony  oould  not. King  fobfift*' 
See  on  this  fobjea,  CtrtBUmt  oV  Nwft.  iW.  C^.  Tbtk, 
and  f^akruu  FUAmt^  JL.  i.  ▼.  ia9* 

Ver.  43.  The  corre^ndent  iiriea  in  the  origi* 
mil  ought  to  be  pbced  after  v.  33.  as  JLannep 
rightly  obfcrves :  to  that  place  (in^raedlateiy  a& 
ter  the  poet's  mention  of  Diana)/ the  traoflator 
has  reflored  them. 

Ver.  56,  The  oonjedaeal  reading  of  Voflius  ie 
here  preferred ;  as  it  iieems  to  contain  more  iett£e 
and  more  poetry  than  any  other.    Hereadiy 


"by  )1  tI  M,i>Xo9  \^\  Msu  «y  lifv^rttro  wirfw- 

Ver.  79.  Apples  were  efl«emed  the  lymbol  cf 
love,  and  dedicated  to  Venus.  They  were  alfo 
confidered  as  allvremente  of  love,  and  were  dif- 
tributed  among  lovers.  Hence  the  ezprefiions 
ftnXtCoKuw^  »nd  pmU  Mtr*^  in '  Theocritus ,  and 
Virgil. 

Ver.  S9.  The  ancients  looked  upon  fnch  eye- 
brows, which  our  poet  calls  fiXg^df^  fvnxh  aw 
eiTcntial  to  form  a  beautiful  face.  See'  Anacrcon*! 
defcription  of  his  miflrefs,  and  T^ner.  Id,  viii.  7^. 

Ver,  9p.  They  were  fuppofcd  t^  1^  very  iia* 
jnerotti. 


L 
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J3^  t — 

»■  »i  ^polqcnmique  ezercitus  onmis  amortim* 

Vol.  fUes.  ▼!.  457. 
Ver.  xt6.  The  ceftas  of  Venus,  of  which  Ho- 
mer makes  particular  mention,'  11.  ztv.  A 1 6.  de- 
rives  its  name  ««*•  rZ  ;Bffn7v^  To  which  ftimn- 
Uting  quality  our  poet  alludes  in  the  following 
line. 

And  with  this  ceftos  I  infix  my  JUiig* 
Ver.  K>s. 

'Am-*  Af^te^m  m^reurSh 

*A»y  iy;c^'  c^rcfrif.  Ahoct,  Ode  zL 

Ver.  167,  268.  JfmMnuy  Pamgr^ea,]  Mountains 
in  Thrace.  The  former  is  alio  the  name  of  a 
Uke. 

Ver.  269*  l)emophoon,  fon  of  Thefens,  on  his 
return  from  Troy,  pafled  through  Thrace,  where 
be  was  hofpitably  received  by  Phillis,  its  queen, 
who  fell  in  love  with  and  married  him.  He 
liaving  ezprelled  his  defire  to  Tifit  Athens,  his 
native  country,  Phillis  confeoted  to  his  departure, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  return  on  a  certain 
day  which  he  fliould  appoint.  Demophoon  pro- 
mifed  to  be  with  her  on  the  appointed  day.  When 
the  day  came,  Phillis,  tortured  with  the  pangs  of 
an  innpatient  lottr,  ran  nine  times  to  the  ihore, 
which  from  this  circnmflance  was  called  in  Greek 
MummAs:  btttsnable  any  longer  to  fupport  bis 
abfence,  ihe*  in  »  fit  of  defpair,  banged  herfelf. 
Ste  Ovid's  £fjft.  it.  FiiiUu  /•  Don^f  • 

Ver.  274.  A  nroTince  and  city  of  TbefTaly ; 
the  birth-place  of  Achilles.  But,  for  a  more  par. 
ticular  account  of  Coluthus's  geography,  the  read- 
cr  may  confute  Lennep's  note  on  ver.  215*  where 
he  (hows  (to  make  ufe  of  his  own  words),  *'  quam 
**  fuerit  in  geographicis  hofpes  Cohithus." 
■  Ver.  296.  HyAcinthus  was  a  young  prince  nf 
the  city  AmycliB  in  Laconia.  He  had  made  fo 
extraordinary  a  progrcfs  in  literature,  that  he  was 
confidered  as  a  &vourite  of  Apollo.  As  he  was 
playing  with  his  fellows,  he  was  unfortunately 
Ibttck  on  the  head  by  a  quoit,  and  died  of  the 
blow.  The  poets  have  enlarged  on  this  fimple 
Oiory  in  the  following  manner : 

I'he  wind  which  blew  the  quoit  aftde,  and  gave 
St  the  fatal  direAion,  they  have  called  Zephyrus ; 
whom  they  have  reprefented  as  the  rival  of  Apol. 
lo.  Zephyrus  having  received  for  his  kindncifes 
to  Hyacinthns,  the  moil  ungrateful  returns,  vras 
refolved  to  puniih  him  for  his  infolence ;  and  hav> 
ing  challenged  him  one  day  to  a  game  of  quoits, 
lie  ibiick  tiuB  unfortunate  youth  a  blow  on  the 
tern  plea. 

The  inhabitants  of  Amyclx,  iairs  the  poet, 

were  difpteafed  with  the  conteft  propoied  by  Ze- 
phyrus, and  withdrew  Hyacinthus  from  tbc  fight ; 
•r,  perluips  (ftill  better  to  conned^  this  with  ihe 
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following  fentence),  they  brouglit  him  but,  n^ 
fpirited  htm  on  to  the  fight,  prefuming  that  bis 
favourite  god  would  enable  hun  to  come  off  m« 
torious— «vr«^ 'AvfJL^iM,  dec. 

This  is  Lennep's  conjednral  reading;  whtdi, 
whether  the  true  one  or  not,-  muil  be  allowed  to 
aifix  a  tolerable  meaning  to  a  paffiige  that  mi  he^ 
fore  very  unintelligible. 

Ver.  502.  From  the  blood  that  1^  fpilt  00  die 
groondt  Apollo  produced  a  fiower^  caUed  alter  die 
name  of  his  fiivourite  youth.  Ste  Ovid,  Miim.  L  z. 

Ver.  331.  Amiiochna^  mcntioiied  frequcoily  in 
Hom.  II. 

^^' 333- The  defcendants of  JEacns.  Hems 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  JEgina :  his  o&pnog  woe 
Phocos,  Ptleus,  Teuoer,  and  Tdamoii. 

Ver.  390.  The  fiftion  to  which  our  audior  in 
this  place,  and  Virgil,  in  .Aneid  vi.  allade,  is  bor- 
rowed from  B.  xii.  of  Hom.  Odyff.  It^s  imagin- 
ed, that  this  ilory  of  the  gates  of  ileep  may  have 
had  a  real  foundation,  and  have  been  buib  vpoe 
the  cuikoms  of  the  Egyptians.  See  the  maleu  vtr. 
656.  hoek  xix.  rfF^^i  ^<i#<  Our  poet  hurepre- 
fented  thefie  nndiul  gates  at  opened  by  Ni|bt; 
and  with  great  propriety. 

**  The  ancients,'*  fays  Sir  £dw<rd  Sheibnm^ 
*<  painted  Sleep  like  a  man  heavy  with  ilumber; 
his  undergarment  white,  his  upper  black ;  there- 
by expreiling  day  and  night ;  holding  in  hiiksail 
a*horn  ;  fometimes  really  fuch,  fometintes  of  ii^* 
ry,  in  the  likencfs  of  one;  through  which,  tbcy 
feigned,  that  he  conveyed  dreams;  true,  #bc&  the 
fame  was  of  hom,  falfe  when  of  ivory."  Somefavt 
ailigned,a»a  r^afon  why  true  dreams  pafs  throogh 
^he  gate  of  horn,  and  falfe  ones  through  the  gate 
of  ivory — that  hom  is  a  fit  emblem  of  truth,  il 
being  tranfparent,  and  ivory  of  CaUehood,  as  bdog 
im  penetrable. 

Ver.  448.  Virgil,  JEa.  vL  278.  calls  fieepai^ 
fangmnem  lethi, 

Ver.  45es  Hence,  i.  e.  by  reafon  of  thelikeDC& 
there  is  betwixt  thefe  two  affe^ions. 

Ver.  464.  The  line  in  the  original  is  obfcorti 
and  ufually  mifplaced.  It  is  giiren  to  Hermidne. 
but  wirhout  the  leaft  reafon.  It  is  here  reibretf 
to  iu  proper  place ;  and  is  an  obfervation  wfaidl 
comes  naturally  enough  from  the  mouth  of  Helco. 
See  Lennep's  note  on  the  pa'flage. 

Ver.  482  CaiTandra  was  the  daughter  of  Prism^ 
and  priefiefs  of  Apollo.  Apollo  gave  her  the  gift 
of  prophecy  ;  but  on  her  reefing  to  comply  wi 
the  conditions  on  which  it  was  given  her,  he  red- 
dered  it  ioefTcdual,  by  ordaining  that. her  p^edid 
tions  ihould  never  be  believed.  Hence  it  wsi, 
that,  when  Paris  fet  fail  for  Greece  in  poriiut  of 
Helen,  her  prophecy,  that  he  fliould  bring  home 
a  flame,  which  ihould  confume  his  counti7,  wtt 
not  regarded.  Her  appearance,  therefore,  on  the 
prefent  occafion  is  quite  in  charader;  andoo^ 
poet  has  ihown^  his  judgment  by  the  reprcfcfli*' 
tioa  be  has  given  of  her. 
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PREFACE. 


Tn  poems  of  the  ancients,  traoflated  lAto  mo- 

to  lunges,  tre  yxUXj  compared  to  flowcri ,  of 

tbegmrth  of  wanner  regions,  tranfplanted  thence 

nio  oar  colder  climates:  They  often  die  in  the 

n^;  bat,  if  witk  difficulty  they  are  brought 

(o&ear,  t^  flowers  they  produce,  wanting  the 

^B^Blgest  warmth  of  their  native  fun,  degenerate 

froa  thdr  indent  ftock  t  they  impair  in  liveli- 

'  K&  of  colour,  and  lofe  their  fragrancy  of  (meU, 

.  «r  ittaia  at  befl  but  a  faint  odour.    Verfe,  in  like 

Mooer,  when  tranfplanted  from  the  language  of 

Me  coastiy  into  that  of  another,  participates  of 

iDthe  defeds  of  the  air  and  foil ;  and  when  an- 

;    ttst  wit  comes  to  be  taught  and  confined  in  mo- 

^   ^gambcrs,  the  noble  fpirit,  for  want  of  the 

'    *)Q<h  with  which  the  original  was  written,  e- 

^Pm  io  transfniing,  and  often  becomes  little 

"<ttr  ilu  a  dead  and  fenfelefs  image.    Hence 

**^d)at  though  compofing  be  indeed  the  no- 

«fffm  of  poetry,  yet  to  tranflate  well  is  fcarce 

■iwdificnlt taik.     The  materials,*)  grant,  are 

^  ^Qd  to  the  tranilator's  hands ;  but  then  his  fimcy 

a  bonod  op  and  confined ;  for  he .  muft  bttild  ac- 

**<&g  to  his  mode] ;  and  though  his  invention 

t^  the  Ids,  his  judgment  mad  bbour  the  more ; 

w»i&  he  will  never  copy  his  original,  nor  do 

JBort  to  his  author. 

1  will  not  prefiune  Co  give  my  opinion,  cither 
Bpnife  or  difpraiie,  of  the  following  tranflatioo 
'  feaaal ;  the  many  tefiimonies,  given  in  1)cha]f 
J^  K  by  the  tranilator's  learned  and  ingenious 
~i^  in  their  commendatory  verfes,  which,  as 
%  were  to  all  the  former  editions  of  this  work, 
55  iilewiie  prefixed  to  this,  render  all  that  <an  be 
hidb  pnife  of  it  fuperfluous,  and  in  blame  of  it 
■"^Aaal;  for  who  will  dare  to  cenfure  a  work, 
^  bs  deferredly  found  fo  favourable  a  recep. 
"^  sad  gained  fnch  a  general  approbation  and 
jJPWB?  What  Mr.  Waller  writes  to  Mr.  Eve- 
nnsBUitfaailationof  the  firft  book  of  Lucre* 
teiQolf,  may  with  greater  juiUce  be  applied  to 
str  otoflator : 

^l«t  Lwaretiua  whole  vre  find, 

jni  woHs,  his  nmfic,  and  his  mind  i 

^  «t  hu  to  ear  country  brooghc 

^«K  be  writ,  and  aU  he  thought.         HTgUtr 

KsviQtraaflated  books,  whatever  fubjeas  they 
^*  ««i9f  ouglit  ?o  hc>  intended  for  the  be- 


nefit and  inftmdion  of  fuch  as  underftand  not  thn 
languages  in  which  the  originals  are  written,  and 
if  they  fail  of  that  end,  they  are  always,  and  at 
heft,  but'Ufelefs  amufements :  But  if  they  affnt 
principles,  and  advance  maxims  and  prepofition^ 
that  are  repugnant  to  the  dodrine  of  the  Chriflian 
faith,  or  to  the  precepts  of  morality  and  good 
manners,  they  may  prove  of  ill  confcquence  to 
fome,  particularly  to  the  unwary  or  lefs  intelU^ 
gent  readers.  It  were  better  that  books  of  that 
nature  (and  moft  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Heathens  are  fuch,  in  a  lefs  or  greater  dmee) 
were  never  tranflated  at  all,  than  that,  by  being 
rendered  into  modem  languages,  they  (bould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  all  forts  of  readers;  many  of 
whom,  not  being  capable  to  judge  of  the  ffarength 
or  weakneff  of  the  argumenu  they  find  in  them, 
are  often  feduced  into  errors.  8uch  books  are  a 
fort  of  edged  tools,  that  either  ought  to  be  kept 
from  the  weak,  and  the  illiterate ;  or,  when  they 
are  put  into  their  hands,  they  ought  to  be  inftruA- 
ed  how  to  ufe  them  without  danger.  This  being 
granted  in  general,  is  fuffident  to  juftify  my  nn« 
dertaking,  and  to  prove  the  ufefulnefs  of  it.  in 
writing  the  following  notes  and  animadvernont 
on  this  Engliih  Lucretius. 

I  forefiee,  nevenhelefs,  that  fome  will  blame, 
and  perhaps  cenfure  me  feverely,  for  having  be- 
(lowed  fo  much  time  and  labour  on  an  impioua 
poet  t  For  this,  will  they  fay,  is  that  very  Lucretina^ 
who  believes,  and  endeavours  all  he  can  to  prove, 
the  human  fool  to  be  corporeal  and  mortal ;  and 
who,  by  fo  doing,  denies  a  future  (late,  either  of 
happinela  or  mifery,  and  ukes  away  all  hopes  of 
our  falvation  in  a  bleifed  and  eternal  futurity : 
This  is  he,  who  flatly  denies  the  providence  of 
GoA^  which  is  the  chief  bafis  and  fupport  of  the 
Chriftian  religion :  And,  laftly,  ttiis  is  he  who 
teaches,  and  aiferts  to  be  4ru6,  that  AtheilHcal 
hypothefis  of  Democritui  and  Epicurus,  concern- 
ing the  indivifible  principles,  and  the  nature 
of  all  things.  This,  I  confeis,  fccms  at  firft  fight 
to  be  a  pievons  accolation ;  but  yet,  if  duly  con* 
fidered,  tt  will  appear  to  be  of  little  moment :  For 
not  to  mention  that,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we 
ought  not,  as  fome  pretend,  to  read  Lucretius,  we 
ought  likewife  to  abflain  from  reading  all,  at  leaft 
moft  of  the  authors  of  antiquity,  fince  in  their 
writings  are  contained  auny  impious,  frofiui«« 
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iaUe,  ridictiloai,  tad  labolont  aflertiont ;  infomuch, 
that  all  oar  porti,  orators,  hifiorians,  and  philofo- 
phert  mttft  bt  reieded  and  thrown  away,  as  de- 
bauchers  of  youth,  and  corrupten  of  good  man- 
ners, if  their  writingn  were  once  to  be  tried  by 
the  ftandard  of  our  faith,  and  by  the  dodrine  of 
Chriftianity ;  not  to  mention,  I  (ay,  al!  this,  1  dare 
boldly  affirm,  that  whatever  propofitions  Lucre- 
tius advances,  contrary  to  the  Chriiibian  religion, 
we  fo  viiibiy  and  aotorioufiy  Cslfe,  and  coafeqoent- 
]y  fo  eafily  anfwered,  that  they  cannor  in  the  leaft 
fiartle  any  one,  who  profefles  oar  holy  belief: 
For  inftance,  Lucretius,  in  his  third  book,  after 
baving,  as  be  thinks,  fidly  demonftrated  the  cor- 
porality  of  the  human  foul,  brings  no  lefs  than 
twenty-fix  arguments  to  prove  its  mortality  like- 
wi£e :  But  all  of  them,  when  they  come  to  be  ma- 
turely confidered,  are  of  fo  little  validity,  and  fo 
obvious  to  be  confuted,  that,  far  from  being  able 
to  (bgger  in  the  leail  the  faith  of  a  CbriCUan,  no 
inan,  I  think,  though  but  of  mean  capacity,  can, 
on  fuch  (lender  and  unconvincing  proofb,  believe, 
even  if  he  would,  that  the  foul  &8  with  the  bo- 
dy. Nor  are  his  ar^ament»»  by  which  he  labours 
toovenhrow  all  belief  of  a  divine  Providence,  and 
to  wreft  the  power  (f  creation  out  of  the  hands,' 
even  of  Omnipotence  kfcif,  more  cogent  or  per- 
fuafive,  as  will,  I  hope,  be  made  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing notes  and  aiiimadvcrfions;  in  which  I  have 
made  it  my  chief  Audyto  (how  the  weakncfs,  and 
to  ezpo£:  to  my  readers  the  infufficiency  of  them. 
How  well  I  have  fuccecded  in  my  attempt  muft 
'  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  public ;  the  dcfign, 
I  am  fure,  was  well-meaning  and  honeft ;  aod  if 
the  performance  be  anfwerable,  it  may  juftly. chal- 
lenge a  favourable  reception  :  For  what  Chriftian 
wit)  not  be  p^ealed  to  fee,  that  not  even  the  mod 
penetrating  wit  of  Lucretius  has  been  able  to  ad- 
vance any  thing  fc  lid  againft  the  power  of  that 
infinite  God  whom  he  adores;  especially  conG- 
^ring,  that  if  any  fuch  impieties  could  have  been 
defended^  he  certainly  was  capable  of  defending 
them : 


deatra 


I>efcndi  poffeot,  cent  hic  defcD(a  foilTent.    Fkg, 

fAoTtoytfy  what  danger  can  arife  to  any  man, 
•though  but  of  common  underfianding,  while  he 
reads  that  ridiculous  dod^rine  of  the  Epicurean 
phUofophers  concerning  their  atoms,  or  minute 
nrdivifible  corpurdes,  which  they  held  to  be  the 
firft  principles  of  all  things  f  An  opinion  fo  ab- 
furd,  that  even  the  bare  mentioning  of  it  confutes 
it.  So  far,  therefore,  from  being  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  us  is  the  reading  tho(e  abfurdities 
cf  the  ancients  concerning  the  nature  of  things, 
t|iat,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  'gain  from  thence 
the  great  advantage'  of  acquiring  a  more  pcrfed 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  of  the  wonderftjl  works 
of  Oo^  :  For  nature  has  imprinted  on  all  men  aA 
innate  defire  of  truth  ;  and  to  know  the  falfe  opi. 
nions  of  others,  will  excite  and  ''ir  them  up  to  be 
the  more  diligent  in  the  inquiry  and  fearch  of  it, 
will  render  them  the  more  capable  to  judge  and 
determittt  coMcernsng  it,  and  to  retain  in  their 
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minds  the  aiore  firmly  tbe  eoDvt^^oiii  it  inpriod 
upon  them.  As  light  is  then  moft  beaatifil  wbn 
it  firft  rifes  o«t  of  darknefi,  fo  trath  is  then  moft 
delightfnl  when  it  firft  emerges  oot  of  cmcib 
For  aa  my  lord  Rofcommoii  finely  eiprefles  it,  ' 

Troth  (Uinps  coavifiion  on  your  ravi(h*d  kfctlE, 
And  peace  and  joy  attend  the  glorious  gneCL 

Nor  ii  an  that  Lucretius  has  written,  iupoa^ 
falfe,  or  ridicak>V8 :   on  the  contrary,  maiiy  es. 
ceUent  things  are  contained  in  his  poem;  Bmy 
that  well  dtferve  to  be  read  and  rememboed  evoi 
by  Chriftians.    How  ezeellently  does  he  dedsin 
again(l  ambition,  and  all  manner  of  injufiice  sol 
cruelty ;  againft  fuperftitioo,  and  the  fear  of  deathi 
a^^ainft  avarice,  luxury,  and  loft;  againft  all  the 
other  paifions  of  the  mind,  and  diftioneft  ptesArei 
of  the  body.    Is  he  not  continoally  exhorting  Itii 
Memmius  to  fobriety,  temperance,  cha(Uty,  nug* 
nanimity,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  moral  virtoo? 
Infomuch  that  what  Diogenea  writes  of  EpiciirM 
fccma  to  be  true ;  that  he  was  fatfely  accsftd  bf 
fome  perfons  of  indulging  bimfelf  too  nmdi  ii 
pleafure,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  calmnny  to  thai 
to  wreft,  as  they  did,  to  a  wrong  fenfe,  die  Deal- 
ing of  that  philofopher,  and  to  interpret  whtf  he 
faid  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  as  if  it  W 
been  fpoken  of  the  fenfuat  delights  of  thebsdy. 
To  the  fame  purpofis  Caflius,  £at  great  pKnl 
of  the  Romans,  after  he  had  embrac^  the  Efiei* 
rean  philofophy,  writing  tn  Cicero,  czpbins  thU 
matter  in  the  following  words:    They,  fifske^ 
whom  we  call  lovers  of  pleaftire,  are  indeed  lo«a* 
of  goodnefs  and  of  juftice ;  and  men  who  praAife 
and  cultivate  all  manner  of  vtrtnet:  for  theft  b 
no  true  pleafure  without  a  good  and  virtooos  life# 
**  ii,  qui  a  nobis  fiX^^MOi  vocantnr,  foot  f^ 
lutXjn  %at  ^tX»liMMioi,  omnefqne  virtotet  et  oM 
et  retinent:  ^  ym^  UtM^t  An¥  vi  mmXmg  mlb* 
fcdtrnt  {m>.**  as  the  fame  CaiBaa  there  cites  thef^ 
ry  words  of  Epicurus,  who  himfelf  takes  m^ 
of  this  caluftiny,  and  complaina  of  the  malice  ol 
difingenuoufnefs  of  his  accofera,  who,  not  Vid» 
ftancUng  it  aright,  had  mifireprefented  his  dofr 
trine  concerning  pleafure  :  When  vre  aflert,  ftf 
he,  that  pleafure  is  the  chief  good  and  gieil4 
felicity  of  man,  we  mean  not  the  pleafnres  of  4i 
luxurious  and  libidinous ;  not  the  plcaforet  of  a 
tafte,  the  touch »  or  any  other  fenfual  enjoymeM 
as  fome  ignorant  perfons,  or  fach  aa  diflcm  fims 
our  opinions,  or  |is  ta^e  them  in  a  vnxmg  fcnft 
malicioufly  give  out  :  bnt  wh^t  we  call  plealan 
ij>,  to  be  exempt  from  pain  of  ^ody,  and  to  have  i 
mind  ferene  anc|  void  of  all  cares  and  perttita 
tions ;  for  not  the  company  of  lalkrrioat  boys  ad 
women,  not  laxnrioot  eating  and  drinking;  n»^ 
feed  on  fiih,  and  other  delidons  meara  that  kad  di 
rabies  of  the  weftltby,  nc^  any  other  fenf^  ddj^ 
can  procnre  a  bappy  life  s  but  a  right  and  iaav 
reafon,  that  fearchea  into,  and  dtfecrna  the  caow 
wby  Ibme  things  are  to  be  de(ire4.  Mbors  te¥ 
avoided  ;  and  that  chafes  and  expels^  thole  opto' 
ons,  by  means  cf  which  the  mind  ta  ^jj'***^ 
and Tcxed  with pafiioos and  aozictiea,    nm^ 
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iKibcKii  Boditog  fo  prudentf  nothings  f«  true, 
•othag  fo  virtBous,  but  whac,  by  being  mifre- 
jnkmei^  may  be  made  to  appear  its  contrary. 
Hot  indeed  U  it  probable,  that  fo  maoy  excellent 
»d  wifie  rocD,  who  were  fuch  great  ornaments 
and  fapporttof  the  Roman  commonwealth,  would 
fBifiidiiQQily  have  freqaented  the  gardens  of  £pl- 
orat,  cr  have  engaged  themfelves  to  one  another 
io  die  ciet  of  friendihip,  as  even  thetr  dcfamers 
allow  they  did,  had  they  not  been  fully  convinced 
•f  the  good  morals  and  innocence  of  life  of  that 
fhilobpher  who  firft  founded  their  fed  :  Qalen,' 
is  Art.  Med.  witncflles  of  him,  that  he  conftaotly 
cxdsimedalood  againft  the  ufe  of  all  venereal  ac- 
tins,  dttt  he  neglcded  the  advantages  of  Iife« 
ibt  he  cDDtemned  aU  daintinefs  and  cxcefs  in 
<ttin{;drjaking,  and  apparel;  and  that  he  would 
flfta  £iy,  that  bread  and  water,  when  taken  by 
diafe  tbit  wanted  them,  afforded  the  greateft 
fkafiuc    And'  in  bis  epiftles,  which  Diogenes 
fjotm  had  the  good  fortone  to  fee,  he  tclUfies 
of  hiideif,  that  he  was  content  to  live  on  brown 
bread  and  water  only ;  but  fend  me,  fays  he,  a 
fittle  of  jroor  Cyprian  cheefe,  that  I  may  feaft  my- 
fttf  delicioufly,  'i  I'fhonld  have  a  mind  to  do  fo* 
Mes  reports  of  his  difciples  too,  that  they  were 
&tiificd  with  the  meaneft  and  the  pooreft  fare ; 
Tbej  fcarce,£iys  he,  ever  tafted  of  wine,  and  wa- 
ter vu  thdr  chief  beverage.    To  confirm  this, 
it  ii  obferved,  that  this  abftemiouinefs  of  theirs 
mi  the  reaiiDn  that  they  were  the  better  able  to 
ndcrgo  hardlhipf,  when  Demetrius  befieged  A- 
ikas,  during  which  fiege,  fays  Plutarch  in  the 
fite  of  that  prince,  the  philofopher  Epicurus  fup- 
?oned  thofe  of  his  fe^,  (baring  with  them  daily 
a  certain  finall  number  of  beans.    Cicero  htmfelf, 
tfcoBgh  he  was  a  profefli^d  enemy  to  this  fe(£l,  yet 
ftji  to  manv  {Jaces,  that  the  Epicureans  were  ge- 
ttnXij  good  men,  and  that  none  of  the  philofo- 
pi^  were  lefs  addided  to  vice :  And  Seneca  too 
vitoeflcsof  £picurus,  that  he  was  a  man  emi- 
Kody  renurkable  for  his  temperance  and  conti- 
Jttce. 

Tbas  lived  Epicuruj,  whofe  very  name  never- 
d^leii  has  for  many  ages  been  ufed  as  a  proverb, 
fo  deaote  an  atheifiicai  voluptuous  wretch,  ad- 
^^  to  all  manner  of  fcnfualities.  Thus  too 
fivcd  his  followers,  who  neverthelefs  are  generally 
^nncd  to  have  been  impious  libertih^s,  and  re- 
fdeoted  as  a  herd  of  fwine,  indulging  themfelves 
a  picafnic,  and  wallowing  in  all  manner  of  im- 
lUttieSi  How  groundlefs  this  cenfure,  how  un- 
dented this  reproach,  the  readfsr  is  left  to  jodge, 
^  the  foregfung  teftimopies  of  the  ancients, 
wbich,. among  many  others  that  might  have  been 
ffodoced,  I  l^ve  giTco  in  defence  o(  the  morals 
ttd  inaoccDce  of  Ufe,  both  of  £picuras  and  bit 
Wlowers, 

1  wUh  there  were  as  much  tq  be  faid  in  befialf  of 
"Ot  theology :  l*t  me  not,  however,  be  thought 
'^c^voorto  patronize  and  defend  their  im- 
fc**?  if ,  in  a  few  words  I  give  the  opinion  of 
fpianu  concerning  the  Deity;  againft  whom,  I 
••b,  h«  Krievou0y  offended,  in  abfolutcly  denying 
a  diiiac  Providcacei  Uid  in  dethroning  the  Al- 


mighty  from  the'goTtmment  of  die  world  i  Bat 
this  impiety  of  his  proceeded  from  an  ezcefsof  fu- 
perdition :  For  (le  apprehended  that  the  eternal 
happincfs,  which  the  divine  effence  enjoys,  mud 
be  perplexed  and  diftorb^  with  the  aifairs  of  the. 
lower  world;  nor  could  he  comprehend  how  the 
moil  perfedl  and  happy  Being,  that  ftands  not  ia 
need  oi  any  thing  in  the  power  of  man,  could  be 
pleafed  at  their  good,  or  offended  at  their  wicked 
deeds.   .For  he  inoagincd  and  taught,  that  bufi* 
nefs  and  cares,  and  anger,  and  joy,  and  gratitude, 
were  inconfifteot  with  perfe&  happineis,  and  pro* 
ceedcd  from  iufimiity  and  weaknefa,  and  front 
fear  and  indigence.    But  what  juft  fentiments  he 
had  of  the  Deity  we  find  in  his  cpiille  to  Mencc- 
ceus:   God,  fays  he,   is  an  immortal  and  ever 
bleffcd  being ;  and  even  common  reafon  teaches, 
that  nothing  can  be  afcribed  to  the  Deify,  that  ia 
repugnant  either  to  immortality  or  beatitudes 
That  there  are  gods  we  knovf  for  certain;  but 
yet  they  are  not  fuch  as  many  believe  them  to  be  i 
He  therefore  is  not  impious  who  denies  the  goda 
of  the  multitude ;  but  who  afcribes  to  the  goda 
the  opinions  of  the  multitude :  For  thofe  opinions 
are  not  principles  known  by  the  light  of  nature  ; 
but  merely  falfe  notion.%  that  many  conceive  of 
the  gods.    Nor  will  I  omit  what  Epicurus  imme- 
diately fubjoins :  The  gods,  fays  he,  puniih  the 
wicked,  and  reward  the  good :  For  being,  as  they 
are,  all  virtue  and  goodnefs,  they  take  delight  ia 
whatever  is  virtuous  atid  like  themfelves.    And 
^in  the  compendium  of  his  philofophy,  whidi  he 
writ  to  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  meteors,  we 
find  the  following  paffage  :  You  ought  not,  fays 
he,  to  believe,  that  the  motion  and  converfion  o£ 
the  heavens,  the  riCng  and  fett!ng  of  the  pla» 
nets,  their  eclipfe^,  and  the  like,  are  the  labour 
and  work  of  any  one,  or  effeded  by  any  other 
caufe,    but    only    by    his    will    and   command* 
who  enjoys  at  once  all  immortality  and  beati- 
tude. 

Thus,  whatever  impious  notions  Epicnrua 
might  once  have  entertained  of  the  Deity,  it  is 
not  unreafonable  to  believe,  that  he  was  at  length 
convinced  of  his  error  in  that  particular,  and  be* 
came,  from  an  impious,  a  very  pious  philofopher* 
He  perfified  indeed  to  the  lall  in  his  crroneotu 
doArine  concerning  the  human  foul ;  which  he 
held  to  be  corporeal,  to  confift  of  minute  cor«- 
pufdes,  and  alike  with  the.  body,  to  be  obnoiious 
to  mortality.  In  this,  I  own,  he  grievoufly  erred  2 
but  yet,meihinks,his  cenfurers  might  animadvert 
with  lefs  fcverity  againft  a  noor  ihipwrecked 
heathen;  fince  the  Sadducees  themfelves,  though 
they  were  brought  up  in  the  bofom  ckf  ihe  law* 
ftruc^  on  the  Dune  rock ;  confidcriiig  befides,  that 
by  the  coofent,  even  oif  the  heft  ChriHians,  the 
immortality  of  the  fofil  is  an  ocean  that  cannot 
be  founded,  nor  the  di^nger  avoided,  without  th« 
immeafurable  pli^mmet  of  faith. 

l.et  none  be  offended  that  I  have  Tcntured  thus 
far  in  defence  of  Epiturui,  contrary  to  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  of  that  philofopher.  It 
matters  not  much  to  our  prefent  porpofe,  whe- 
ther he  recanted  his  impieties  or  not^  dnce  jc 
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ciimot  he  dented  bat  that  Lncretius  ftrenuouily 
aflerts  them,  and  labours  with  all  his  force  to  in- 
culcate bis  erron*  Aflertions  of  fuch  a  nature 
onght  not  to  pafs  nncontrouled  in  To  corrupt  an 
age  as  ours ;  when  even  the  very  areumenta,  by 
which  Lucretius  endeavours  to  make  good  his 
impieties,  are  revived  afrefh ;  and  alTeeed  to 
joftify  new-broached  opinions,  that  vifibty  tend 
to  the  eftablilhmcnt  of  deifm,  and  confequently 
to  the  fubverikm  of  all  reveal^  religion  :  for 
which  reafon  1  have  chiefly  laboured  in  the  fol- 
lowing  notes,  to  demon  (Irate  the  weaknefs  and 
Invalidity  of  thofe  argument*,  that  are  brought  in 
confirmation  of  propofiiions,  that  are  repugnant 
to  our  holy  Chriftian  fajtb. 

Bcfidesy  books  that  treat  of  fobjeds  that  are 
naturally  fo  crabbed  and  obfcurc,  at  are  many  of 
thofe  of  which  Lucretius  argues,  cannot  be  turned 
Into  our  language  in  foch  a  manner,  as,  by  a  bare 
tranilation  only,  to  make  them  iutelUgible  to  a 
reader  merely  Englifli,  and  that  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  in  which  the  originals  vrere 
ccmpofcd ;  for  the  terms,  though  dark  and  dif- 
ficult, muft  of  neceifity  be  retained;  and  yet 
they  will  not  be  nnderftood  by  a  great  number 
of  Engliih  readers.  For  example,  the  definition 
of  the  void,  which  we  find  in  the  firft  book  of 
Lucretius,  v.  334.  is  tranflated  as  foUowa : 

A  aroid  Is  fpace  intangible. 

How  I  would  fain  know  if  thofe  words  do  not  as 
much  tcquxre  to  be  explained  to  a  reader,  who 
nnderftands  only  the  Engliih  language,  as  to  one 
who  knows  the  Latin,  the  following  palTap  of 
Lucretius,  of  which  they  are  the  tranflation  F 

— — >Locus  eft  intadus,  inane,  vacanfque. 

And  yet  how  many  Iheets  have  been  filled,  and 
what  labour  has  been  beftowed,  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  them,  by  the  commentators  on  the 
Epicurean  philcfophy,  is  notorious  to  all  the 
learned  world.  The  leafts  of  tpicnrus,  both  ma- 
lhematical|  and  nhyiical,  the  honioiDnicry  of 
Anaxagorat,  the  harmony  of  Ariftoxcnu*,  arc, 
till  they  are  explained,  no  lefs  difficult  to  onder- 
ftand;  and  ten  thoufand  other  inftanccs  of  the 
like  nature,  that  the  reader  will  find  in  the  fol- 
lowing tranflation,  are  abundantly  fuflicient  to 
evince  the  ufefulnefs,  and  even  the  neccflity  of 
Ihefc  nates.  For,  not  to  ondcrftaod  what  we 
read,  is  at  beft  but  lofs  of  time ;  and  to  take 
things  ha  a  wrong  fenfe,  or  to  gain  an  imperfe^ 

*Botice  of  them,  as  they  muft  neccflahly  do,  who 
underftand  by  halves  what  they  read,  is  always 
aUke  dangerous,  and  often  proves  of  bad  confe* 
quence,  efpecialty  vrhen  the  weak  and  unwary 
amofe  themfdves  in  the  If  Aures  of  fuch  authors 

'  as  treat  of  fubje^  like  thofe  of  which  our  poet 
difputes.  Such  readers,  like  men  who  fail  in  un- 
known fMs,  ought  to  be  fliown  the  rocks  and 
ihelvings,  otherwife  they  are  in  great  danger  of 
being  lofl;  for  they  are  ever  the  moft  fobjed  to 
take  tl)«  ftroBgeft  isnprrflroiit{  and  it  is  D&cafy 
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taflt  to  eradicate  from  the  mkdi  of  the  left  ifte^ 
ligcnt  part  of  mankind,  and  difpoflcfr  thai  of 
thofe  ophiions  which  they  have  fvaOoved  vitk 
greedy  delight,  and  been  longaccufleoiedtsk- 
lieve.  Such  an  inveterate  credulity,  Uke  t  Skik 
of  long  ftanding,  and  that  has  gained  s  hod,  ii 
not  eafy  to  cure ;  and.  what  b  yet  vwfe,  «c 
often  find  that  the  fliffefl  obftisacy attcDdidK 
moft  erroneous  belief. 

To  apply  what  I  have  been  faying  to  tk  int. 
ter  in  hand,  there  is  reafnn  to  fufjped  tine  fane 
have  not  been  wanting,  and.  1  fear,  are  ftilltik 
found,  who,  nor  being  capable  of  chemlelmu 
form  a  true  jadgmenc  of  thefe  arguments  of  ti* 
eretius,  and  for  want  of  a  right  d]Iceraineal,km 
imbibed  fome  of  his  falfe  notions,  and  yieMedtw 
eafy  an  afTcnt  to  them :  they  have  rakco  the  la^ 
dow  for  the  ftihfVance  of  reafon,  and  thn  bm 
been  wretchedly  feduced  into  error.  The  foSiv. 
ing  notes  are  chiefly  intended,  not  only  to  v^ 
ceive  fuch  pcrTonit,  but  alfo  to  prevent  otbertfrtn 
falling  into  the  like  miftakes ;  and,  if  they  naw 
pafs  that  effcA,  1  fliall  have  no  reafon  to  tMnf 
labour  mifemploycd,  nor  to  fear  the  eabn  d 
the  public. 

Having  given  this  (hort  account  af  the  raftn 
that  induced  me  to  compole  thefe  anoocsuofi  < 
remains  only  to  acquaint  the  reader  ^  ^ 
helps  I  have  had,  and  with  the  methsd  1  bi^ 
ohferved  in  this  undertaking. 

As  to  the  firfl  of  thofe  points  the  al|*d«al 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  authon  dtei  n  ^ 
notes  and  animadverfions  is  a  f uffideot  iiMiics»s 
that  I  have  fpared  no  pains.nor  wanted  aaysilft»« 
that  could  be  required  to  render  th.s  work  aipo^ 
in  its  kind,  as  any  thing  of  this  naturt  cso  be» 
peded  to  be,  and  that  whatever  defiedi  ftsfl  k 
found  in  it.  muft  be  imputed  to  my  wut  a 
judgment  and  capacity,  fince  I  wasabtadn^f 
fupplicd  with  all  the  material*  that  were '•P' 
fite  to  accomplifli  my  undertaking.  And^ltMfr 
out  the  whole  work,  1  fcMom  advance  aoy  t^lf| 
of  my  own,  but  have  coUciSed  only  the  sfD>^ 
of  others,  and  left  the  reader  to  )odp  tai  <^ 
termine  concerning  them. 

In  the  text  iiiirlf  1  have  uken  care  to  fcffh  •* 
the  verfci  which  Mr.  Creech  had  not  tnmiK^' 
and  that  were  never  befor*  in  any  of  the  kn^ 
editions  of  this  Englifli  Lncretiua.  Thok  tktt 
were  omitted  towards  the  end  of  the  ibvth  B»^ 
where  the  poet  treats  of  the  nature  of  loft, «« 
uk^  from  Mr.  Dryden*s  tranflation  of  that  f* 
of  our  author.  Of  all  the  other  verfes  thsi  f* 
now  firft  ioferted,  I  have  given  an  aeoowt  n 
their  due  places,  in  the  notes  upon  them :  Mi** 
while,  I  have  included  aU  the  verles  that  tf«  t^ 
fnpplied  between  crotchets,  as  a  mark  of  difttff^ 
tion,  to  let  the  reader  know  that  they  were  •*• 
any  ofjthe  former  editiona.  Befides,  I  ^•'jf^ 
fixed  to  every  book  a  feveral  ArgunKUt,  ia  '^ 
may  be  feen,  at  one  view,  not  oiuy  tbclc^ml'^'^ 
jeds  treaud  of  in  each  of  the.  fix  boob ;  W  ^ 
wife  the  manner  in  which  they  are  handled,  the^*^ 
thod  of  the  poet's  difpotation,  and  the  csngg^ 
of  the  feUowiof  book  co  ths  which  fn0^ 
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\u  Aad  eich  book  coDchide*  with  an  aninudver- 
ft-m,  brieflf  rccaf  itoUting  the  contenu  of  it,  and 
cofhiciiioiiig  or  approving  the  maxims  and  argu* 
meat»  cootahwd  and  aflerted  in  it.  This  method 
oar  tranflatof  hlmfclf  has  oMerved  in  his  fcatin 
edition  of  trucretius ;  from  wlience  the  animad- 
vcrfion,  which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of 
Mcb  ho(^  u  chi«fly  taken,  MoreoTcr,  to  nuke 
this  cditioQ  more  perfe^  than  any  of  the  former, 
tvbere,  in  many  places,  fcTeral  of  the  poet's  argu- 
ments and  propofitions  are  joined  together,  with- 
oot  any  diftin^ion  where  one  ends  or  the  other 
begins,  1  haTc  bees^  careful  to  diftinguifli  them 
from  ODC  another,  by  Wginning  each  argument 
asd  pmpoflifdn  with  a  break ;  fo  that  the  reader 
win  readily  difcerfl  whet-e  it  begins  and  where  it 
e&di?  tod  that  too  the  more  eafily,  beeaufe  each 
note  bctfni  by  expreffing  the  number  of  the  verfes 
ibat  oak  argument  or  propofltion  contains. 

Af  fv  the  tranflator  s  own  excellent  and  learo- 
ed  nottt'fgi  Lucretius,  which  have  hitherto  been 
prinMd  st  the  end  of  all  the  former  editions,  and 
■fi  cogctlker  by  themfelves,  I  have  now  difpofed 
them  into  i&e  feveral  phces  to  which  he  had  di. 
teded  them,  and  they  properly  belong  :  infomuch 
dtxe  tlie  reader  will  ^oW  find  them,  not  as  before, 
in  •  htdf  by  themfelvet,  but  intermixed  with  my 
anoQtitiom,  without  the  lead  alteration,  and  in 
tbcir  ptaper  place  *. 

Eadi  flote  hat  a  oismber  prefiied  before  it, 
v^iillidireAs  to  the  number  id  the  margin  of  the 
teit{  ^rtdch  taft  number,  for  the  greater  eafe  of 
Che  ItaArr,  marks  every  tenth  verfe  of  the  tranila- 
dcm,  SMlftovrs  how  many  verfes  ate  contained  in 
cacft  hook, 

ft  wfll  be  obierved,  that  in  the  notes  thai  are 
merefy  erplanatory,  I  often  differ  from  the  fenfe 
di  mj  cmhor,  I  mean  Mr.  Creech ;  for  I  exadty 
ioOaw  the  fenfe  of  Lucretius;  whofe  meaning 
Att  idterpreter  has  miftakcn  in  many  places  of 
tM  tratoiXation.  This  I  the  more  confidently  af. 
ftnM,%ecafile  I  hatr  his  oWn  authority  to  ftrength- 
en  ttf  allercion  t  for,  hi  his  Latin  edition  of  Lu. 
ififltkhc  cffteo  gWes his  author  an  interpretation 
Hr  Smatnt  from,  cay,  fometimes  quite  contrary 
rd  -yA  he  makes  him  fay  in  this  tranflation. 
Otor  ftBfiifeA  inftance  of  ehi 4,  among  many  others, 
ttaf  W  fecn  in  the  note  on  the  547th  veife  of  the 
f til  book,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader :  and  will 
here  only  obferve;  that  our  tranflator*!  mtftakes  of 
Htk  nature  have  often  forced  me  to  the  neceflity 
^  P^iQg  the  original  text  of  Lucretius ;  to  the 
cxid;tb:tt  fcch  as  undcrftand  the  Latin  may 'be 
coavincedy  that  1  have  not  taken  upon  me '  to 
bbfse  and  correA  him  without  reafoo.  And  to 
tinrnpt  myfclf  from  all  manner  of  imputation  up- 
on that  ftccount,  I  have  (Czrce  through  the  whole 
eovr&  df  Cbefe  annotations,  ever  accufed  this  tranf- 
htor  df  etf  or,eitcept  onl^  in  pal&ges  to  whidh  Mr. 
CreeA  Irfmfelf  tn  his  Latin  edition  of  our  author, 
ha»  given  a  different  interprctition  from  what  we 
5nd  in  this  translation ;  infomuch,  that,  by  point- 
ing &M  choft  miftakes  to  the  reader,  I  have  not 

♦  nis  srroftiewHnt  u  altered  tn  th^frefinf  tdltion, 
TAA^tf.  IL 


A  ci:.  z^i 

only  done  juilice  to  Locretius,  but  in  fome  mca- 
fure  even  to  bis  tranflator  likewife  :  of  whom  I 
may  fay,  withoot  any  dcrdg&tion  to  his  fame,  that 
he  had  not  fo  thoroughly  dtgeAed  his  author  when 
he  tracflated  him,  as  he  had  done  afterwards  when 
he  came  to  publifh  his  Latin  notes  upon  him.  And 
here,  by  the  wayi  I  cannot  but  wiih  that  he  had 
not  been  fo  fevere  on  Du  Fay,  the  editor  cf  the 
Lucretius  in  Ufum  Delphini,in  lalhing  him  at  the 
unmerciful  rate  ie  does  in  many  places  :  in  thofe 
notes,  for  errors  6f  which  himfelf  had  once  been 
guilry,  and  into  which  they  had  both  been  alike 
led  by  Lambine ;  efpecialiy,  too,  fince  it  is  moft 
evident  that  he  is  often  indebted  to  that  interpre- 
ter, I  mean  l)a  I'ay,  for  the  true  underftanding  of 
the  fenfe  of  his  author,  'f  his  will  manlfeftly  ap- 
pear to  any  one,  who  will  compare  the  notes  of 
thofe  two  interpreters  together,  and  rcflcft  on  the 
difference  of  time  in  which  they  were  publifhed. 

But  I  have  not  taken  Cpon  me  to  correft  opr 
tra(nflatot,  only  where  he  has  palpably  miftakcn 
the  fenfe  of  his  author,  but  in  thofe  places  like- 
wife  that  he  has  rendered  obfcufrely  or  imperfcd- 
ly.  One  inHance  of  ^his,  among  too  many  others 
the  reader  may  obferve  in  the  note  on  the  9^86th 
verfe  of  the  fccond  book,  where  Lucretius,  enume- 
rating all  the  conjunds  and  events,  or  propcnJta 
an4  accidents  of  the  Epicurean  atoms,  has  includ-* 
ed  them  all  in  the  following  verfes : 

die  xpfis  in  rebus  item  jam  material 
Intervalla,  vise,  connexus,  pondere,  plags, 
Concorfus,  motas,  urdo,  pofitora,  figurab,' 
Cum  penuutanf uTi  niutari  res  quoque  debent« 

Xi^.  fuv.  I.  loar. 

t*o  tranflate  all  which,  Mr.  Cf  eech  employs  cnVf 
thefe  two  verfes  ind  a  half; 

■     tn  bodies  fo 
As  their  feeds,  order,  figure,  motion  do. 
The  things  themfelves  mud  change  and  vary  too, 

Now,  how  lamely  and  imperfcdlf  the  full  fenf« 
an«j  meaning  of  the  above  paflTxf  e  of  Lncretias  i^ 
exprelfed  in  this  tranflation  of  it,  appears,  at  firft 
fight,  to  all  that  are  actjaainted  with  the  Epicu- 
rean  pl^ofophy,  and  is  fully  made  appear  in  the 
note  on  thefe  verfes,  to  which  I  refcr^the  reader : 
and,  hi  this  place  will  only  take  notice,  thit  I 
might  juftly  have  been  blamed  for  difchargiii^ 
but  ill  the  province  I  had  undertaken,  to  expllain 
Lucrctios's  fyftem  of  the  Epicurean  phik>fophy, 
had  f  not  fuppHed  what  I  found  wanthig  in  thit 
place',  in  order  to  attain  the  perfeA  vnderhanding 
of  the  fenfe  of  the  original,'  which  I  found  thus 
wretchedly  mangled  in  the  tranflation.  I  have 
obferved  thi  like  method  throughcut  thi#  whole 
work,  having  ufed  my  utmoft  diligenre  in  com* 
pacing  the  tranflation  with  the  original,  and  Avow- 
ing all  along  in  what  ft  differs,  frofn  it ;  infomuch 
that  the  following  afnnotxtions^in  which  is  con. 
tained  a  complete  fyftem  of  the  Epicurean  philofo- 
phy,  arc  raihcf  notes  on  the  originti  potm  of  Lu* 
cretiujt,  than  on  Mr.  Creech's  tranflation  of  it. 

To  conclude :  Though  I  have  fwelled  this  work 
to  a  great  length,  yet  I  fixve  nude  my  notes  a&4 


■} 
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^nimadverrioiis  as  (hort  as  I  could  without  omit- 
ting  any  thing  that  I  thought  might  conduce  to 
tne  explication  of  the  fenle  and  meaning  of  the 
poet,  to  the  right  undcrftanding  of  the  hiflorical 
and  fa&ulous  pafTages  contained  of  him,  to  the  cx- 


CREECH'S   LUCRETIUS. 


plaim'ng  of  the  fevera}  termt  and  exprefCoDi  flat 
are  not  known  to  the  generality  of  readers;  to  the 
intelligence  of  any  thing  that  feemed  difBcult  to 
underiiaad,  or,  in  a  word,  to  the  iUufbratioo  of  tbe 
whole: 


THE  LIFE  OF  LUCRETIUS. 


TuE  prcfcnt  deiign  docs  not  require  an  cxacfl 
fearch  into  the  rife  of  philofophy,  nor  a  nice  in- 
•piiry,  whether  it  hegan  amon|;fl  the  Brachmans  ; 
and  itom  them,  as  Lucian»  in  J'\^itivis,  ranks  the 
countries,  vifitcd  lithiopia,  Egypt  acythia,  Thrace, 
and  Greece,  or  whether  curiolity  or  neceflity  was 
the  parent  of  it.  The  Chaliicans  were  invited  to 
allroiiuniy  by  the  advantagcoulnefs  of  their  wide- 
extended  plains;  and  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile 
forced  the  Egyptians  to  be  curious  in  the  proper- 
tics  of  figures  ;  but  I  (liali  take  it  for  granted,  chat 
philofophy  came  from  the  caft.  1  he  truth  of  this, 
not  to  mention  the  weak  oppofitions  of  Lacrtius, 
in  his  preiacc,  the  travels  of  ThuJes  and  Pytha- 
jjoras,  ofDcniocritus,  Plato,  and  other-*,  lufficieiit- 
ly  evince  ;  and  (he  Kgyptiuns.  aflirm,  that  the  Ic- 
vtral  methods  of  philofophy  of  the  abovemeniion. 
cd  ancients,  are  only  their  notions  dif^uifcd,  drcll- 
ei.1  after  a  Greek  falhiou,  and  in  that  garb  pro- 
pufcd  to  their  admirers.  Thus,  it  is  probable, 
liiat  Udmocritus  received  his  notions  frum  Mof- 
chus,  the  Phceniciaa.or  fjoni  the  priclU  of  Egypt, 
v.hoie  ambition  fur  antiiyjity  made  tiiem  embrace 
loaie  of  thofe  their  abiurd  opinions  :  or,  if  he 
travelled  farther,  he  perhaps  learned  the  whole 
fyftem  of  his  phili  fopny,  the  fortuitous  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  the  origin  of  man,  from  the 
Indians,  that  being  now  the  opinion  of  the  prin- 
cipal philofophers  in  China,  whither  the  learning 
of  all  India  long  ago  retired. 

Thishypothelis,  though  commended  to  men  as 
the  ilrongcli  expedient  againll  cares,  and  as  the 
cxadlcH  method  to  obtain  tranquillity,  found  not, 
uevcrthclcfi*,  many  admi:  ers,  till  hpicurus  by  an 
almcH  infinite  number  of  volumes  which  he  writ 
on  that  fuhjed,  cndcavouied  to  illutlrate  and  re- 
commend it  to  the  world.  Vet,  notwithflanding 
he  was  io  voluminous  a  writer,  he,  as  Plutarch 
aflures,  added  only  une  improvement  to  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  DemocrittJs,  which  is  the  declination, 
or  incUning  motion  of  an  atom. 

What  Epicurus  was  in  his  morals,  is  not  eafy 
to  determine  ;  for,  foinctinics  he  fccms  to  have 
been  temperate  and  modeil,  otherwile  Seneca 
would  not  have  fo  often  uled  his  fentences  as  or- 
naments, in  his  moll  Icrinui  epiiUes :  at  other 
times,  he  feems  to  have  beea  a  moll  loofe  and 
di^'olute  voluptuary,  for  luch  his  books  declare 
him,  if  we  may  credit  Tully,  who,  De.  Fin.  lib.  a. 
te^.  7.  makes  a  very  confident  appeal  to  man- 

fid  for  the  Uncerity  of  bis  ^juouuuos  j  fo  that. 


upon  the  whole  matter,  we  cannot  but  be  amascfl 
at  the  unfettled  humour  of  the  man. 

After  his  death,  though  in  his  will  he  bad  made 
great  provifion  for  the  perpetuity  of  his  fed,  his 
opinions  were  but  coldly  received,  ai\4  the  ficbool 
decayed,  till  C.  Memnius,  a  man  of  ancient  no- 
bility, redored  the  garden,  and,  as  Cicero  ac- 
quaints us,  defigned  to  raife  a  public  building  for 
the  advancement  of  Epicurilm.  His  fame  and 
authority  drew  many  after  him ;  aud  we  find  re* 
giflered,  at  once  as  famous,  Vclleius,  Patro,  and 
our  author  JLucrctius,  of  who(e  life  antiquity  has 
tranfmittcd  to  us  but  few  particulars,  perhaps  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  ^lian  with  reluiSlaDce  men- 
rions  Diagoras,  bccaufe  he  was  an  enemy  to  the 
gods;  Qioit  yet^  Ix^i^t  Caayo^m.t,  »tu  it  fti$  Utvt 
WtTfJii-ov  /jLifjL*r,f$ai  vvtv,  fays  that  author,  lib.  %, 
cap.  aj.     What  we  know  of  him  is  as  follows: 

His  name  was  Ticus  Lucretiua  Carus,  and  00 
other  :  for  what  Lambinus  pretends,  that  beiides 
his  firfl  name  Titus,  by  the  Latins  called  Prxoo- 
n)cn,  and  which  anfwers  to  what  we  call  oor 
Chriilian  name,  befides  the  name  of  his  tamily, 
Lucrecius,  and  hik  furname,  Cams,  he  may  hare 
been  called  either  T.  Lucretius  VefpiUo  Car«% 
ot  thus,  r.  Lucretius  Offella  Carus,  is  mere  coo- 
je(5lure,  and  grounded  on  no  authority  whaifs- 
ever.  Carus  was  a  Roman  furname,  of  which 
Ovid  and  many  others  make  mention;  but  we  no 
where  find  how  it  came  tu  be  given  to  LncretioiL 
However,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  it  was 
conferred  upon  him,  either  on  acconot  of  his  ex- 
cellent and  fprightly  wit,  his  affability  and  fweet- 
ncfs  of  tem^.er  aud  manners,  or  for  fume  other 
the  like  endearing  qualities,  that  rendered  him 
agreeable  to  ihofc  with  whom  he  converfed. 

I'hat  he  was  a  Roman,  and  born  at  Rome,  'a 
agreed  on  all  hands,  and  even  his  own  te(Umony 
allures  us  of  it :  therefore,  what  Cornelius  Ncpos 
writes  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  chat  it  wu  the 
gift  of  fortune,  that,  preferable  to  all  other  places, 
he  was  born  in  that  city  where  the  feat  of  die 
empire  of  the  whole  earth  was  eftablifhed,  that 
he  might  have  the  fame  country  and  fovereign, 
may  well  be  applied 'to  Lucretius^  of  whom  *c 
may  fay,  that  the  fame  city  which  was  hii  coun- 
try  was  miftrcfs  of  the  world. 

His  very  name  dire  As  us  to  the  noble  and  an- 
cient family  of  the  Lucretii,  which,  being  divided 
iiito  many  branches,  comprehended  under  it  the 
Tricipitini^  the  CiJUa^,  the  Vcfpiiloocsi,  the  Tci^ 
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!»•,  the  jOffcUXf  tad  the  G»llt,  aod  gave  to  Rome 
May  coofiih,  tribunes,  aod  praetors,  who  were 
great  fopports  and  ornaments  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

From  which  of  the  above  branches  our  Lucre* 
thttfpmpg  is  0Ot  known,  there  bring  nothing  any 
where  recorded  of  hi<  parentaj^e.  There  lived, 
iodccdfin  thofe  days,  one  Qaintus  Lucretius,  but 
whether  he  was  brother  of  our  poet  Lucretius, or 
in  what  degree  of  relation  they  were  to  one  ano- 
ther,  n  ahogether  uncertain. 

It  has  been  obfcrrol  by  fome,  and  the  truth  of 
it  U  oncontefted,  that  the  parentage  of  the  bed 
poets  of  antiquity  is  altnoil  unknown,  as  if  it  had 
Dcco  induftrioufly  concealed;  and  in  this, they 
are  thought  to  have  aficded  fomething  of  divi. 
inty. 

The  thse  ofhis  birth  is  almoft  as  doubtful,  fome 
placiojr  it  in  one  year,  fome  in  anather,  in  which, 
aa  io  moH  thing*  elfe,  the  authors  who  have  deli- 
Tcred  ic  down  to  us  make  good  that  invrrted 
taoot  of  Seneca,  who,  in  his  trcatife,  De  Morte 
Clattdis,  fays,  **  Citius  inter  horologia  quam  au- 
tbores  coaveniet.**  Clocks  will  be  found  to  agree 
Ibooer  than  authors. 

Zufebiot,  the  fon  of  Pamphilus,  brings  him 
forth  in  the  171ft  Olympiad,  when  Cn.  13omi. 
tius  Ahenobarbus,  and  C.  Ciflius  Longinus  were 
coofuK  which  was  in  the  657th  year  after  the 
baikfing  of  Rome.  But  Lydiat  leaves  it  doubt- 
ful, whether  thefe  were  confuN  in  the  firft  year 
«f  ibit  171ft,  or  the  fourth  of  the  170th  Olym- 
piad. Voflios  makes  him  born  in  the  fecond  year 
«f  the  171ft,  whilft  others  place  his  birth  in  the 
i^sJO^mpiad,  when  L.  Lucintus  CralTu^,  and 
<^Mocfus  Scsevola  were  confuls,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
the  6jSth  year  of  Rome ;  fo  thit  the  difiference  be. 
tsreca  them  is  not  great,  and  the  age  iu  which  he 
lived  is  certain. 

Ahoat  rhis  time,  the  Romans  began  to  apply 
themfelvTS  to  the  ftudy  of  the  phliofophy  of  the 
Cswks.  Suppofing,  therefore,  Lucretius  to  be  no- 
hlyddcended,  and  a  man  of  Uprightly  wit,  it  it  ab 
ciiy  tafereoce,  that  he  received  a  fuitablc  cduca* 
tiua,  aad,  by  hit  parents  or  other  relations,  was 
ttmt  m  hb  youth  to  ftudy  at  Athens.  This  is  the 
■wre  pmbable  to  be  true,  becaufc  it  was  then  the 
€wMaa%  of  the  Ron^ans  to  fend  their  youths  thi- 
ther co.be  inftruded  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks. 
Thn9,  fbme  years  after,  Virgil  too  ftudied  there, 
at  we  learn  from  himfelf,  when,  wntiog  to  Mcf- 
kla,  be  Caya : 

(tfi  rai  vario  )a£Utum  laudis  amore, . 
Ixnta<|ue  ezpertum  fallacU  pr^tmia  vulgi, 
Cecropiu*  fuaves  expiratis  hortulus  aur;^, 
Florcntif  viridi  fophiz  comple<5litur  umbra. 

And  the  learned  Pmpertius  too  eameftly  de- 
fired 

lllk  v»l  ftadiif  an2mum  emendare  Platonts; 
*■»—  aut  hortia,  d(>^e  Epicure,  tuis. 

2eao,  together  with  the  courteous  good-natured 
PhiBJruj,  as  Tully  calls  him,  was  then  maftct  of 
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the  gardens;  and  thefe  were  th^  preceptors  of  our 
!  Lucretius,  as  they  were  likewife  oft'ompnoius  At- 


ticus,  Nfemmius,  VcUeius,  Ptecus,  Caffius  and  ma- 
ny others,  who  in  that  age  rendered  themfelvei 
very  illuftrious  in  the  republic  of  Rome. 

How  Lucretius  fpent  his  time,  how  ftudioufly  he 
improved  it,  lee  this  poem  be  witnefs.  That  he 
fitted  himfelf  for  the  bcft  company,  is  evident  by 
what  Cornelius  Nepoi  tells  us  of  the  great  inti* 
macy  between  him,  Pompopius  Atticuf,  and  Mem* 
mius ;  and,  no  doubt  but  he  was  intimate  likewife 
with  Tully  and  hit  brother,  who  make  fuch  hp« 
nourable  mention  t>f  him. 

If  we  look  into  his  morals,  we  may  difcover  him 
to  be  a  man  foitable  to  the  Epicurean  principle#| 
diiTolvcd  in  eafe  and  pleafure,  flying  |>ublic  em- 
ployment, as  a  derogation  to  wifdom,  and  a  dif. 
turbcr  of  peace  and  quietnefs,  and  avoiding  thof<^ 
diftradive  cares  which  he  imagined  would  make 
heaven  itfelf  uneafy. 

'  Aft  moft  of  the  other  po^ts,  he  too  feems  to  hav^ 
had  his  Ihare  in  fenfual  pleafures;  and  if  the  account 
which  £ufebius  gives  of  his  death  be  trUe,  it  will 
ftrengtbcn  this  opinion ;  but  it  is  bi<rd  to  hf  fof 
certain  what  fort  of  death  Lueretiut  died ;  aur  is 
it  much  eaiier  to  determine  in  what  year  of  hia 
life  his  death  Happerfed.  ^me  malte  him  die  on 
the  vef7  day  when  Virgil  was  born,  in  the  for- 
ty-third year  ofhis  agc,,wh^p  Porppey  the  Gre^ 
wa«  the  third  time  conful,  and  Cxcilius  Mctel. 
lus  Piu*  was  his  colleague,  in  the  year  of  the  ci- 
ty 7«i,  at  which  time  there  were  great  com- 
motions in  the  republic  t  for  Clodius  was  then 
killed  by  Milo;  Mcmmiusand  many  others  beiu^ 
convi<^cd  of  bribery,  were  banifbed  from  Rome 
into  Gree^;  and  Czfar,  who  was  then  forty* 
fuur  years  of  age,  was  laying  wafte  the  provinces 
of  Guul.  According  to  fiufcbtus^  he  died  by  hU 
own  hands,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
being  dementated  by  a  ^>hiltre,  which  either  hit 
miftrcfk,  or  his  wife  Lucilia,  for  fo  fome  call  her, 
though  without  authority,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  had 
given  him ;  not  with  defign  to  deprive  him  of 
his  fcnfes,  or  to  take  away  his  life,  but  only  to 
make  him  love  her.  Donatus,  oi*  whoever  was 
the  author  of  the  life  of  Virgil  that  goes  under 
hit  name,  writes,  that  he  died  three  yeara  bef nre« 
when  Pompey  the  Oreat  and  M.  Licinius  Craflui 
were  both  of  them  the  fecomi  time  confuls* 
Others  who  allow  that,  having  loft  his  fcnfes,  he 
laid  viulent  bands  on  his  own  life,  yet-  place  hii 
dea^h  in  the  tWenty-fiath  year  of  his  age,  and  be- 
lieve that  his  madnefs  proceeded  from  the  cares 
and  melancholy  that  oppreifed  him  on  account  o£ 
the  baniihment  of  bis  beloved  Memmius :  to 
which  others  again  add  likewife  another  caufe, 
the  fatal  calamities  under  which  his  country  then 
tjiboured  And  indeed  it  is  certain,  that  a  feiir 
year*  before  his  death,  Lucretius  was  an  eye  wit- 
nei''«  of  the  wild  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  the 
days  of  Clodius  and  Cataline,  who  );ave  Ai«h  a 
blow  to  the  republic  of  Rome,  as  net, long  after 
occafioncd  its  total  fubvcrfion.  Of  thefe  commo- 
tions he  himfelf  complains,  in  the  beginning  ofhis 

I  firil  book,  ]where,  addrefling  himfelf  tv  Veous,  be 

'  Vij 
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implores  her  to  intercede  with  the  f^od  of  war, 
to  reHore  peace  and  quiet  to  his  native  country.. 

Hanc  to  diva,  tua  recuhantetn  corpore  fandlo 
Circumfufa  fuper,  fuavcs  ex  or6  loquelas 
Vunde.  petens  placidam  Romanis  inclyta  pacem. 
Katn  ncque  nos  agere  hoc  patriai  tempore  tniquo 
^olTumus  aequo  aoimo;    neque   Memmi    clara 

propago 
Tallibus  in  rebus  cotnthnni  d^iTe  faluti. 

Lutr.  lib.  i.  tr.  3*^. 

There  are  yet  fome  other  accounts  given  of  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  death ;  but  fince  in  fo 
great  a  variety  of  opinions  we  can  fix  on  no  cer. 
tainty,  nor  determine  which  of  them  is  true,  it 
would  be  lofs  of  time  to  dwell  amy  longer  upon 
them. 

The  only  remains  this  great  wit  has  left  ns, 
are  his  fix  books  of  the  Nature  of  Things,  which 
contain  an  exad  fylle|D  of  the  Epicm-ean  philoCo- 
|>hy.  They  were  read  and  admired  by  the  an* 
flients ;  and  if  Ovid  cottld  prefage, 

Cahrtina  fublimis  tunc  funt  peritara  Lucreti, 
Ezitio  terras  cum  dtebit  una  dies* 

JLucretius*  lofty  fong  flsall  live  in  deathlefs  fame,- 
Till  fate  difiblves  at  once  this  univcrfal  frame. 

But  beeaofc  fome  are  m  doubt  Concerning  the 
tiumbcr  of  books  written  by  Lucretius,  and  be- 
lieve that  he  writ  more  than  fix,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  convince  them  of  their  error.  They 
ip-ound  their  opinion  chiefly  on  a  paflage  in  Var- 
TO,  which,  fay  they,  make  it  evident  that  Lucre- 
tius left  one  and  twenty  books,  and  that  this  is 
il^ot  the  beginning  of  his  poem  which  is  commonly 
taken  to  he  fo,  fince  Varro  cites  a  quite  different 
verfe  as  the  beginning  of  it. 

The  paflagc  of  Varro,  which  they  allege  in 
favour  of  their  opinion,  is  in  his  fourth  book, 
Pe  lingua  Latina,  where  we  find  thefe  words : 
•*  Loca  fecondum  antlquam  divifioncm  prima,  duo, 
coelum  et  terra  :  a  qua  bipartita  divifione  Lucre, 
tins  fuorum  unius  et  viginti  Ixbrorum  initium  fe- 
cit hoc : 

JEtheris  et  terra  genitabile  quserere  tempus.*' 
Thefe  words,  indeed,  are  very  plain  and  pofitive; 
neverthelefs,  I  infifi,  that  unlefs  there  were  ano- 
ther poet  Lucretius  among  the  ancients,  who  was 
aluthor  of  the  one  and  twenty  books,  fpoken  of  in 
that  pafTage  of  Varro  :  and  that  there  was  I  dwn, 
no  thcntion  is  made  in  any  of  the  records  of  an- 
tiquity, I  infifl,  I  fay,  that  there  mufl  be  a  fault 
in  the  above  pafTage  of  that  author,  and  believe, 
that  inflcad  of  Lucretius,  it  was  formerly  written 
Lurilius.  Whoever  reflcds  on  the  following 
reafons,  will,  if  I  mifl^ke  not,  be  of  my  opinion. 

In  the  firll  place,  it  is  believed  upon  good 
grounds,,  that  Varro  writ  that  treatife  of  the  La- 
tin tongue,  aboiit  the  time  that  Csefar  was  didla- 
tor,  or  rather  a  little  before  :  if  fo,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  copies  of  Lucretius  could  not  fo 
foon  be  got  abroad,  for  he  died  bat  in  the  fourth 
year  bcfitfe  .the  di<2iatorihtp  of  Caelar  ;  and  after 


his  death,  his  poem  of  the  Nature  of  TKlng^  wW 
firft  begun  to  be  corre(5led  by  his  intimate  friend 
Tnlly,  a  talk  which  may  feem  to  require  fome 
time ;  and,  it  may  be,  even  a  longer  than  that 
which  palTed  from  the  death  of  Lucretius  to  the 
writing  of  the  treatife  by  Terentius  Varro, 

Moreover,  faults  of  the  like  nature  were  very 
frequent  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  where 
Lucilius,  Lncretius,  and  Lucullui,  in  like  manner 
as  CaeUus  and  Cecilius,  and  the  like,  were  o£teir 
put  by  miflake  one  fur  another.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample. Frifcian,  lib.  xviii.  obfervea,  that  in  Salluft, 
Hiflv  lib.  v.  there  wds  a  miftake  of  this  nature: 
'*  At  Lucilios  audico  Marium  regem  proconfo- 
fem  per  Lycaoniam  cum  tribus  legionibus  in  Ci- 
liciam  tendcre,**  &c.  which  that  grammariaD  tW 
eorre As :  **  At  Lucollus  audito  Marium  regeia 
proconfulem,'*  3cc.;  for  Salluft  there  treated  of  the 
war  that  Lucuiius  was  carrying  on  againft  Mi- 
thridates.  In  like  manner,  Macrobius,  lib.  in. 
Saturn al.  cap.  xv.  **  M.  Vvro  in  lib.  de  agrical- 
tur&  refert  M.  Catonem,  qui  Utlcs  periit,  cM^ 
haeres  teftamento  Lucilii  effet  relidlus,**  &c  I 
read,  fays  he,  **  Tcftamcnto  Luculli,"  &c  Ma- 
crobius,  nevcrthelefs  is  there  miilakcn  in  one 
thing,  for,  as  Plutarch  witnefTe*,  Lucullua  left  net 
Cato  his  heir,  but  only  appointed  nim  to  be 
guardian  of  his  fon,  as  being  his  uncle.  And 
many  the  like  inflances  might  Mfily  be  produced. 

But  to  remove  ail  manner  of  objcdions  con- 
cerning the  beginning  of  this  poem,  and  to  evioce 
beyond  reply  the  firft  book  now  extant  to  be  the 
firft  book  Lucretius  writ,  beddcs  the  invocatiod, 
with  which,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  all  poeti, 
he  begins  his  poem,  I  will,  in  oppoHtion  to  the 
above  pafTage  of  Varro,  produce  the  authority  of 
old  Prifcian,  whp,  after  having  faid  that  words 
of  the  firfk  declenfion  form  the  genitive  plural  ia 
arvm,  and  by  contra^lion  in  um,  by  way  of  a- 
ample,  adds  ampborum  for  ampborarum.  stuadSm 
for  4tneadarum,  For  fo,  fays  he,  Lucretius  has  it 
in  his  6rfl  verfe  :**/*  lu  enim  Lucretius  in  priov 
vcrfu:*' 
.£neadum  genitrb,  hominum  dirftm^  voluptaft 

Befides,  is  there  the  leaft  ground  of  probability 
that  Lucretius  ever  writ  above  fix  boufcs,  ince 
not  one  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  or  odwr 
writers,  neither  Fefhis,  Nonius,  Diomedes,  Prif- 
cian, Frobus,  Carifius,  Donatus,  Servius,  Tertul- 
lian,  Arnohius,  nor  La^antiot.  who  fo  frequently 
bring  quotations  from  the  fifth,  fizth,  and  all  the 
forecToing  books  of  this  poet,  ever  cite  fo  much  at 
one  iingle  verfc  from  the  feventh,  eighth,  &t 
This,  morally  fpeaking,  would  be  impoffibfe,  had 
Lucretius  written  fifteen  books,  of  the  Nature  of 
Things,  more  than  are  now  extant.  This  makii 
me  the  rather  wonder  at  the  pofitivenefs  with 
which  fome  aftert,  that  the  feventh  book  of  Xa- 
cretius  is  praifed  in  Prifcian,  who,  nevertbelefii 
does  not  fo  much  as  mention  any  fuch  book. 

Moreover,  in. my  opiniob,  Lucretius  himftlf 
fufHciently  determines  this  controverfy,  for,  in 
his  fixth  book,  reminding  hts  reader  of  what  he 
had  been  treating  of  in  the  firfi,  he  fays^ 
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Vmc  «imnes  repetam  quifn  daro  coqiore  lint  ret 

Gommemonre,  quod  in  primo  quoque  carmine 

claret.  Lueret,  liL  vi. «.  936. 

This  Efficiently  proves  the  firft  of  the  books  now 
cxunt  to  be  th^  firft  be  writ,  lince  in  that  he  has 
codcavoured  to  evince,  **  omnes  qnam  claro 
corpore  fiat  ff»,"  that  no  bodies  are  fo  folid  «• 
Dot  to  contain  fome  void  ;  '*  quod  in  primo  quo- 
^oe  carmine  claret."  See  Book  I.  ver*  40a.  And 
lie  leemi  expreisly  to -call  the  fixth  book  his  laid, 
in  diefe  excellent  verles, 

'^B  n^bi  fuprenuB  pnefcripta  ad  Candida  calcif 
^arrenti  ^atiam  prsmonftra,  callida  mafa. 
Calliope,  rcquies  hominam,  div^mqne  volaptas, 
Te  doiee  ut  iofigai  «ap>am  cum  laude  coronam. 

Lmrtf.lik*  xl.  V.  91* 

Fkom  whence  we  may  eafily  infer,  that  he  never 
^  nrach  as  propofed  to  himfeif  to  write  above  fix 
^ooks,  fince  be  tells  ns  he  is  now  haftening,  ^  id 
praeTcripta  Candida  fupneme  calcis,*'  to  the  end  of 
the  race  he  had  determined  with  hinielf.  to  nm ; 
nod  therefore  lie  invokes  his  nrafe. 

To  lead  him  on,  and  (bow  the  path  to  gain 
The  race  and  ^ry  too,  and  cirown  his  pain; 

II  Cn^. 

Laftlj,  To  lengthen  alli  the  (or^^ing  argn- 
Vients,  we  may  obferve,  that  in  tbefe  fix  books 
only  is  conuined  the  whole  dodrine,  and  all  the 
pbiiofopliy  of  fipicnras,  in  at  much  at  It  relates 
to  the  explication  of  nature,  or  natural  caulet  and 
cffed^i  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  any  one  to 
lay  farther  upon  that  fubjedt. 

Aild  to  this  the  maaifcft  and  pertinent  connec- 
tMMB  cf  oao'book  to  another,  the  iudidons  method 
hm  hat  obferved  in  handling  the  Ceveral  fubjeds 
«l  which  he  treats,  and  hit  artfubefs  an  the  dif- 
foficioo  cf  them.  They  feem  naturally  to  follow 
ana  aaccher.  In  the  firft  book,  he  treats  of  the 
pmcsples  of  things ;  in  the  lail,  of  meteors  and 
of  the  hcsrens.  Hat  not  this  aaethod  been  con- 
ftantly  pradiCsd  by  all  wbo  have  treated  of  the 
hnowledge  of  nature  ?  Even  Epicurus  himfeif  ob. 
fiwed  tlK  very  fame  difpofition,  as  appears  by  the 
few  fnrviviog  remains  of  that  philofopher,  hi» 
three  epiftlet  to  Herodotus,  Moeneccros,  and  Py- 
thocles. 

fiat  as,  Sof  the  reafoos  above  alleged,  I  am 
verily  periiiaded  that  Lucretius  never  writ  more 
Ihaotheicfis  books  of  the  Nature  «f  Thiiigs;ib, 


LUCRETIUS.  Ut 

on  the  other  hand,  I  am  readily  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve,  that  fome  of  his  verfes  are,^perhapt,  want- 
ing ;  for,  as  with  almoft  all  the  ancient  anthon^ 
fo  more  efpectally  with  this  poet,  fume  have  af- 
fumed  to  themlelves  too  great  a  liberty,  and  al- 
tered, added,  or  taken  away  many  things,  as  we 
hajvt  made  it  appear  in  feveral  placet  in  oer 
tiotcs.  Servius  cites  this  fragment  from  JLact^ 
tins: 

■     Superi  fpoliatus  luminis  aer* 

which  may  perhaps  have  been  his,  though  it  W 
no  where  found  io  any  of  his  books ;  nor  can  it 
eafily  be  difcovered  where  it  has  been  left  ouu 
To  reObore  it  to  its  due  place,  would  require  aa 
accurateoefs  of  jud^^ment  as  great,  if  poflibley  as 
was  their  difingenuity  who  firft  left  it  out. 

I  now  return  to  Lucretius,  who,  as  £u(jsbiiia 
declares,  wrote  thefe  fix  books  of  Epicurean'  phi- 
lofopby,  in  bis  lucid  inccrvals,  when  the  ftrcngt^ 
of  nature  had  thrown  off  all  the  difturbing  par- 
ticles, and  his  mind,  as  it  is  obfeored  of  ooad- 
men,  was  fpri^tly  and  vigorous.  Then,  in  a 
poetical  rapture,  be  could  fly  with  his  Epicurua 
beyond  the  flaming  limits  of  this  world ;  frame 
and  diflblve  feas  and  heavens  in  an  inftant .  andt 
by  ibme  unufual  (alUes,  be  the  llrongeft  argument 
of  his  own  opinion;  for  it  feems  impoflible  that 
fome  things  which  he  delivers  Ibouid  proceed 
from  reafon  and  judgment,  or  from  any  other 
caufe  but  chance,  and  unthinking  fortune. 

After  his  death,  as  I  hinted  before,  Cicero,  at 
Eufebius  witnefles,revifcd  and  corredcd  his  writ- 
ings. Lambinus  contradi^s  this;  but  the  argu- 
ments he  brings  againft  the  affertion  of  Eufebius 
are  but  weak,  and  of  little  validity. 

Virgil,  who  was  eager  and  afliduout  in  the  ftndy 
of  them,  has  borrowed  froni  him  in  many  places  ? 
as  both  Macrobius  and  Gellius  teftify  :  the  laft  of 
whom  calls  him  *'  Pogtam  ingenio  et  facundii 
**  praBcellentem;*'  and  Cornelius  Nepos  has  placed 
him  **  inter  elegantiflimos  poetaa"  So  that  if  fome 
great  divines  have  given  him  the  ill  name  of  Ca- 
nis,*  it  was  not  for  any  rvdencfa  in  his  verfe,  but 
due  rather  to  his  Grecian  mailer;  the  eternity  df 
matter,  and  the  lil^  abfurd  aifertions,  having  cor- 
rupted moft  of  the  philofophies  of  Athene. 
•  As  a  corollary  to  tbefe  few  remaining  memoirt 
of  the  life  of  Lucretius,  I  will  here  give  the  opi- 
nions of  feveral  learned  men,  concerning  him  an^ 
hit  writings. 

Ti^ 
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TESTEVIONIES  OF  ANCIEN^  AND  MODERN  LEARNED  MEN, 
CONCERNING  LUCRETIUS  AND  HIS  WRITINGS. 


M,  Ciu'ro  U  bis  Brotber  ^  Cieero^  Book  ii.  epifl,  n. 
The  poems  of  i.ucretius,  aft  you  bbferve,  zit 
not  written  with  much  brightncfs  of  wit,  but 
with  a  grcit  dealpf  art. 

Upon  which  paffaj^c  of  Cicero,  the  Icamc«!  P. 
ViaorJus,.  in  his  Caftigationt  on  Tully'i  Epiftle*, 
makes  the  following  remark  :  ' 

If  any  one,  fays  he,  thinks  it  ftrange  that  fome 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  poems  of  the  n\oft 
elegant  and  excellent  poet  Lucretius,  are  written 
with  no  great  brighrnefsof  wit,  let  him  blame  the 
judgment  r|i  Quln^us ;  for  we  may  rcafonably 
miftrud,  that,  fince  M.  Cicero  defends  and  com- 
mends him  in  the  manner  he  does,  he  was  not  al-^ 
together  of  his  brother's  opinion,  though  he  feems* 
indeed,  to  c^infirm  it;  but  that  he  would  not  thwart 
a  tefty  man,  who.  perhaps,  becaufe  he- writ  verfcs 
himfelf,  was  blinded  with  envy,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive the  truth  :  Befides,  he  might  be  of  that  p- 
pinion,  becaufe  Lucretius  compofed  not  his  poem 
fo  boaft  his  ihining  wit,  but  to  explain,  with  his 
iitmoft  art  and  induftry,  the  whole  phiiofophy  of 
I'.picurus. 

The  fame  FiSoruMs  f^ar.  L*3,  lib.  xvii.  cap,  l6. 
The  copioufnefs  and  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
appear  chiefly  in  Luarctius. 

M,  Fitnvtus,  in  bis  Treati/e  of  Arcbiteaure,  book  Ix. 
tbafi.  3.  . 
Thofe,  whofe  minds  are  inftruAed  with  the  de- 
lights of  learning,  cannot,  but  with,  veneration, 
carry  in  their  breads,  as  they  do  the  images />f  the 
gods,  fo,  too,  th^t  of  thc.poet  Eanius.  .Thofe,  who 
are  pleafingly  diverted  with  the  poems  of  Attius, 
icem  to  have  prcfent  with  them,  not  only  his  vir- 
tues, but  hisfigure  and  rcfcmblance  iikcwife.  In 
Jike  manner,  many  ^ill,  in  after  ages  feem  tq 
difpute,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  Lucretius, 
concerning  the  Nature  of  Things,  as  they  will 
With  Cicero,  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric, 

j^infi/hn,  bodk  X, 
For  Macer  and  Lucretius  ar^,  indeed,  worth 
the  reading :  but  not  as  if  they  contained  the 
whole  body  of  cloquenee.  Each  of  them  is  ele- 
gant in  the  fubjed  he  treats  of;  but  the  one  is 
low,  the  other  crabbed  and  obfcure. 

Upom  -wbicb  pajfagg  of  ^i/itiliafi,  dfaniiis  tbtu  : 
This  opinion,  of  Qaintilian  is,  the  greateft  part 
•f  it,  unauimoufly  condemned  by  ihe  ancients  and 

modcrcs. 


Bartbins. 

There  are  many  things  in  Lucretiui,  that  ire 
not  to  be  /ound  eifewhere. 

Tbefatk*  Aufbt, 
So  great  it  the  bbauty  of  the  pure  and  fmipk, 
that  is.  to  fay,  of  the  ancient,,  and  almoft  only  L^ 
tinity,  that  it  eaUly  prevails  with  intelligent  read^ 
ers,  and  fuch  w  are  not  fuperftitiouti  to  contemn^ 
in  comparifon  of  it,  the  .  borrowed  charms  of  a 
gaudy  and  painted  di^lion.  .  This  comes  into  my 
mind,  chiefly  when  Iread^he  pQctna  of  Catullus 
and  Lucretius ;  for,  of  all  the  Latin  poets,  who 
have  furvived  to  our  days,  thefc  two  deferve  the 
preference;  and,  therefore,  no  diligence  can  be 
mifemployed,  no  pain  nor  fludy  fupcrfloous,  that 
may  tend  to  the  right  underftanding  of  theiD|  or 
to  prevent  their  being  corrupted. ' 

La&amiius» 
All  the  errors  that  Lscretiua  advances,  wett 
long  before  aiferted  by  Epicurus^  <  . 

Petrus  Crinituu 
T.  Lucretius  C4rus  is  believed  to  be  defceoded 
of  the  family  of  the  Lucretii,  which,  at  Rome, 
was  held  to  be  very  ancienr  and  ooUe.  He  wa»i 
little  older  than  Tcrentiu»Varro,  and  Marcos  & 
cero,  as  fome  have  written :  thit  is  the  rather  CD 
be  taken  notice  of,  becaufe  in  the  annals  ^icbwe 
have  from  the  Greeks,  there  are  many  things  er- 
roneouily  related,  and  perverfely  4et  down,  con« 
trary  to  the  truth  of  chronology.  -  He  is  reprefcnt- 
ed  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  vaft  and  foariog  wit, 
in  writing  of  verfes.  He  was  wont  to  apply  him- 
felf to  the  mufesat.feveral  intervals  of  time;  not 
without,  a  certain  fury  and  rupture  of  mind,  as  the 
authors  of  antiquity  deliver.  Quintilian  witnel^ 
fes,  thit  ^milius  Macer,  and  Tkua  Lucretius,  ex- 
cel in  elegance  of  ftyle ;  but  that  the  poem  ef 
Lucretius  is  very  difficult  and  obkuee :  this  was 
occafioned  not  only  by  the  fubje«d  itfelf.  but  by 
rcafon  of  the  poornefs  of  the  tongue,  and  the  new- 
nefs  of  the  dodlrine  he  taught,  as  he  himfell  tef* 
tifies.  He  writ  fix  books  of  the  Nature  of  lliings; 
in  which  he  has  followed  the  do^rine  of  Epicu- 
rus, and  the  example  of  the  poet  Empedoclcs, 
whofe  wit  and  poetry  he  praifes  with  admiratioo. 
There  are  fome  who  write,  that  the  poem  ef  Lu- 
cretius was  cor  reded  by  TuUy  :  it  u  not,  there- 
fore, improbable,  that,  by  reafon  of  his  fudJcn 
death,  he  left  it  incorred  and  imperfed.  Quinc- 
tU8,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  held  in  high  efiecm  the 
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poetry  of  liocretiat;  and  allows  bis  work  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  ait^lneft  and  wit :  befidet,  that 
it  ooghc  DOC  to  be  wondered  at,  that  fome  of  hit 
tcrles  fiecm  roogfa,  and  almoft  like  profe.  Thi« 
wm  peculiar  to  the  age  io  which  he  writ,  at  Fu- 
riat  AlUsiM  fally  wltnefles  in  Macrobius,  wbofe 
words  are  a»  followt :  No  man  ooght  to  bat«  the 
woric  eftecm  for  the  ancient  poeu-  upon  this  ac- 
coaot,  kecanfe  tbeir  verfet  fcem  to  be  fcabroni ; 
lor  that  ftyle  was  then  in  greateft  vogue;  and  the 
Mlomiag  age  had  much  ado  to  bring  themfelves 
at  icBfth  CO  reliih  this  (moother  didion.  There- 
ibre,  even  in  the  dayt  of  the  empcrori  the  Yefpa- 
iiana,  there  were  not  wanting  fome,  who  cbofe  to 
lead  Lacretiaa  rather  than  Virgil,  and  Lucilius 
than  Horace. 

Framnfnu  Fhrtdms  Saklnus* 

T.  Lacretiat  wat  an  excellent  philofopher,  and 
often  ^ivca  very  fatisfodory  reafons  of  the  things 
thac  Iccm  to  happen  contrary  to  nature. 
Hier^mjwuu  JMtrcmrialu, 

Lncretloa  waa  the  firft  who  explained  the  Na- 
tarc  of  Tliiog*  in  the  Roman  tongue ;  and  he  bor- 
rowed noany  things  from  Democritus,  Epicurus, 
and  Hippocrates. 

yulitu  Scaligtr. 

Lncretias  wm  *  divine  man,  and  an  incompa- 
rable poet. 

Laoethia  is  the  bed  author  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
Jiijhu  Lififiut, 

There  are  (bme  antiquated,  and  almoft  oblolete 
wwds  to  he  found  in  Lucretius,  Ennius,  and  other 
ancieata;  but,  though  they  are  now  out  of  ufe, 
and  baatibed  from  our  prcfent  way  of  fpcaking, 
yet.  out  of  the  rcfpeAdue  to  antiquity,  they  ought 
to  be  carefully  retained,  and  religiouily  preferved 
ia  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

MtlcbUr  yuniut. 
The  didion  of  Lucretius  is  pure,  plain,  and 
dcgtac,  though  he  defends  the  opinions  of  hpiou- 
xai. 

Ali^  Pitit. 

Lscrodiif,  even  in  the  judemeot  of  the  ancicntu, 
if  both  A  very  great  poet  and  philofopher,  but  full 
ofHes;  for,  having  followed  the  Epicurean  fedt, 
kif  <»pinioDS  concerning  Ood,  and  of  the  creation 
of  thinga,  are  quite  different  from  the  dodrinc  of 
Plato,  and  of  the  other  academics ;  for  which  rea- 
Ion,  fotne  believe  that  he  ooght  not  to  be  read  by 
Chrtfbaos,  f»ho  adore  and  worihip  the  true  pod. 
Bat  fince  truth,  the  more  it  is  inquired  into,  ihines 
the  naorc  bright,  and  appears  the  more  venerable, 
l^vcrctios,  and  all  that  are  like  Lucretius,  even 
tboogh  they  be  liars,  as  they  certaiidy  arc,  ougbt^ 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  read. 

Adriunys  Tunuhiii, 
Lnerctiaa,  in  his  plcafing  poem,  has  feafoned 
Iva  vaiica  with  a  certain  delightful  reliih  ol  anti- 


Dittnifiut  L^mbhut^  in  BisBfiJfU  Dedieatory  U  CbarU' 
IX.  tie  Mc/I  Cbripiam  King, 
If  among  the  few  remains  of  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  which  have  efcaped  as  from  a  (hip- 
wreck,  there  be  any  fort  of  learning,  from  whence 
many  and  great  advantages  have  accrued  to  us,  it 
is  from  their  poems,  &c     But  you  will  fay,  that 
Lucretius  argues  againft  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  deities  the  providence  of  the  gods,  overthrows 
all  religion,  and  places  the  chief  good  in  pleafure. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  Lucretius  but  of  Epicurus 
whofe  doArines  Lucretius  followed.    His  poem, 
though  he  advances  in  it  fome  opinions  that  are 
repugnant  to  our  religion,  is,  neverthelefs,  a  poem; 
nay,  and  a  beautiful  noble  poem  too,  diftinguifli- 
ed,  illuilrated,  and  adorned  with  all  the  bright- 
ness of  wit,  5cc. — What  though  Epicurus  and  Lu- 
cretius were  impious;  are  we,  who  read  them, 
therefore  impious  too?     How  many  aflenions 
are  there  in  this  poem,  that  are  confentaneous  to 
the  opinions  and  m&xims  of  the  other  philofo. 
phers  :     How  many  probable !     How  many  ex- 
cellent and  almoft  divine !     Thefe  let  us  lay  hold 
on  ;  thefe  let  us  feize ;  thefe  let  us  approve  of.-r- 
Befides,  are  we  fo  credulous  and  eafy  of  faith  as  to 
believe,  that  what  aiTertions  foever  all  manner  o£ 
writers  have  left  recorded  in  their  works,  arc  a$ 
true  as  if  they  had  been  pronounced  from  the  o. 
racle  of  Apollo  \     And  fince  we  daily  read  many 
things  that    are  fabulous,    incredible,   and  faUe, 
either  to  give  fome  refpite  to  our  minds,  or  tcf 
make  us  the  more  willingly  acquicfce  in,  and  the 
moft  conftantly  adhere  to  fuch  as  are  uncoutrt^ 
vertibly  true ;  what  reafon  is  there,  that  we  (houid 
contemn  or  negled   I^ucrettus,   a  mod   cleganc 
and  beautiful  poet  ?  &c. — I  return  to  our  great 
and  excellent   poet   Lucretius,   the  mod  polite, 
mod  ancient,  and  moft  clej^ant  of  air  the  Latia 
writers;  from  whom  Virgil  and  Horace  have  in 
many  places  borrowed  not  half,  but  whole  verfes. 
He,  when  he  difputes  of  the  indivifible  corpufdcs, 
or  firil  principles  of  things ;  of  their  motion,  and 
of  their  various  figuration  ;  of  the  void ;  of  the 
images,  or  tenuitous  membranes  (hat  fly  vS  frcn% 
the  furface  of  all  bodies;  of   the  ^ature  of  the 
mind  and  foul ;  of  the  riling  and  fetting  of  the 
planets  i  of  the  edipfe  of  the  fun  at:d  moon  ;  of 
the  nature  of  lightning;  of  the  rainbow;  of  the 
Avcrni ;  of  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  of  many 
other  things,  u  learned,  witty,  judicious,  and  ele- 
gant.    In  the  introdu&ions  to  his  books ;  in  his 
comparifons;  in  his  examples  ;  in  his  dii'putations 
againft  the  fear  of  death ;  concerning  the  incon> 
veniences   and   harms   of  love  ;  o(  flecp  and  of 
dreams,  he  is  copious,  difcreer,  eloquent,  know- 
ing, and  fuhlime. — We  not  only  read  Homer,  but 
even  get  him  by  heart,  becaufe,  uudtr  the  veils 
of  fables,  partly  obfcene,  and  partly  abfurd,  he  ii) 
deemed  to  have  included  the  knowledge  of  all  na^ 
tural  and  human  things.     Shall  we  not  then  hear 
Lucretius,  who,  without  the  difguife  of  fablcb, 
an^  fuch  trifles,  not  truly  indeed,  nor  pioufly,  buc 
plainly  and  openly,  and  as  ao  Epicurean,  inge- 
nioufly,  wittily,  and  learnedly,  and  in  the  mod 
corrc^  and  pored  of  flyles,  difputes  of  the  prin- 
y  iiii 
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ciples  and  caufcs  of  tbiogf ;  of  the  uoiverfe ;  of  the 
pares  of  the  world ;  of  Z  happy  life ;  iind  of  things 
celefUal  and  Ccrreilrial.  And,  though  in  inaoy 
places  he  diflenc  from  Plato,  though  he  advance 
many  afTertions  that  are  repugnant  to  our  religion, 
we  ought  not  therefore  todcfpife  andfet  at  nought 
thofe  opinions  of  his,  in  which  not  only  the  an- 
cient philofophers,but  ^e  whoprofeft  ChriHiani- 
ty  agree  with  him.  How  admirably  docs  he  dif- 
putcof  the  rcAraining  of  plcafares,  of  the  bridling 
the  paifions,'  and  of  the  attaining  tranquillity  of 
mind !  how  wittily  does  be  rebuke  and  confute 
thofe  who  affirm,  that  nothing  can  be  perceived 
and  nothing  Itnown ;  and  who  fay  that  the  fenfes 
sre  fallacious !  How  fully  he  defends  the  fenfes ! 
fScc— 'How  beautiful  are  his  defcriptions !  How 
graceful,  as  the  Greeks  call  them,  hiscpifodes! 
How  fine  are  his  difputat'ions  of  colours,  of  mir- 
rors, of  the  loadftone,  atid  of  the  Averoi !  How 
feriouf  and  awful  are  bis  exhortations  to  live  con- 
tinently, iuftly,  temperately,  and  innocently  I 
'>^niat  Hiall  we  fay  of  his  didi  ;n ;  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  laid  or  imagined  to  be  more  pure, 
more  correA,  more  clear,  or  more  elegant  ?  I 
make  not  the  lead  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  in  alf  the 
Latin  tongue,  no  author  fpeaks  Latin  better  than 
I'Ucretius;  and  that  the  didtion  neither  of  Cicero 
Jior  of  Csfar  is  more  pure. 

Obcrius  Gifjniut  in  th*  L*fi  of  Lvcrdiui. 
T  have  retained  the  common  title,  of  the  Nature 
of  Things :  fur,hefidcs  that  the  ancient  copies  have 
il  fo,  and  that  Sofipather  in  the  fecond  book  of  his 
Gram,  mentions  the  third  bock  of  Lucretius,  of 
Natural  Things;  our  poet  himfelf  confirms  it  in 
book  V.  vcrfe  381,  where  he  fays, 

Thefe  truth*:,  this  rife  of  things  we  lately  kaow  : 
Great  Epicurus  livM  not  long  ago : 
By  my  affiHanCe  young  Philofophy 
^n  Latin  words  now  firH  begins  to  cry. 

Creech, 

JLucretius  is  in  the  right  to  fay  this  of  himfelf :  for 
he  was  the  firll,  who  in  the  Latin  tongue,  writ  of 
the  Nature  of  Things;  though  afterwards  many 
others  foliowed  his  example;  as  C  Amafinius, 
Catiu^,  M,  Cicero  Varro,  and  Ignatius :  of  the 
lall  of  whom  Aur.  Macrobius  cites  the  thifd  book. 
But  the  fame  fubje<fl  had,  many  ages  before,  been 
treated  of  in  Greek  by  Empedocles,  whom  Lu-^ 
cretins  held  in  great  veneration,  as  appears  by  the 
folloiving  elegy,  which  he  gives  of  him  in  hisfirft 
book,  where,  fpcaking  of  Sicily,  he  fays,  that  that 
jfland, 

Though  rich  with  iren  and  fruit,  has  rarely  fliown 
A  thing  more  glorious  than  this  Tingle  one  : 
His  veric,  compos'd  of  aatare^s  work«,  declare 
Uis  wit  was  ftrong,  and  his  invention  rare; 
His  judgment  deep  and  found ;  whence  fome  be* 

gan, 
And  judly  too,  to  think  him  more  than  man. 

Creeebf  M,  i.  v,  748. 
riln,  thTefore,  oor  poet  carefully  imitated :  For, 
*  h  ,t  Ar.ftotic  fayi  of  Emp«docI?s,  that  he  writ  in 


tke  f4m«  ftyle  as  Homer»  ftnd  was  t  great  anftcr 
of  his  own  language,  at  beiog  full  uf  mctaphoii, 
and  making  u£b  of  all  other  acWaotsges  that  fitight 
conduce  ta  the  beauty  of  hit  poetry ;  all  tbcfeper* 
fetStioQB,  I  fay,  though  they  are  ficarce  to  be  fooad 
in  any  other  of  the  Latin  poeUt  manif^y  difcih 
Tcr  tbemfelves  ia  I^crctius:  fo^  he  excels  all  die 
reft  in  parity  of  diiftion ;  and,  if  I  may  ufie  the  o^ 
prcffiott,  in  fublimity  of  eloquence :   beiidei,  1m 
haa  adorned  his  wbok  poem  with  an  in&nke  ouin- 
ber  df  excellent  metaphors,  as  with   fo  aasf 
badges  of  diftindtoD  and  kononr.    Tolly,  who 
was  well  able  to  jadge,  calls  htm  a  very  actfnl 
poet :  and,  would  I  b«l  lesfure  enough  to  fliow, 
DOC  only  what  he  has  borrowed  from  Homer  and 
others,  but  chiefly  from  Ennius,  whom  of  all  tbe 
l^atin  poets  he  moft  admired,  and  ftudied  to  imi- 
tate, but  what  Virgil  likewife  has  taken  from  l^n- 
cretius  :  for  that  would  make  nianifeft  what  I  htve 
of^en  faid,  that  Ennius  'n  the  grandfather,  Luat- 
tius  the  father,  and  Virgil  the  fon,  they  being  the 
mod   iilufh-ious  triumvirate  of  the  epic  Latin 
poets. 

The  fame  Gtfernius  in  bis  Preface  h  Samhactu, 
Some  there  are,  who  will  chiefly  blame  mc  fif 
beftowing  fo  much  labour  on  an  impious  poet;  for 
this,  will  they  fay,  Is  the  very  Lucretius,  who  eo- 
deavoors  to  evince  that  the  foul  ia  mortal ;  Mid 
thus  takes  away  ^all  hope  of  our  falvation,  aodoC 
a  happy  futurity ;  wbo  denies  the  providence «( 
God !  which  is  the  main  bafis  and  lupport  of  the 
Chriflian  religi<  n :  and,  laiUy,  who  aflertt  io  hi| 
poem  that  mod  abfurd  dodrtne  of  Democritos    ! 
and  Epicurus,  concerning  the  indivifible  corpot*   j 
cles  or  principles  of  all  thing«.  This  being  a  gricv-    | 
ous  accufatioo,  did  indeed  at    fird  very  Dodi    ; 
(lartle  me;  but  having  maturely  weighed  tkii  J 
objedion,  J  was  pcrfuaded  *hat  it  was  not  of  fudt   ' 
moment  as  to  make  us  negledfc  the  labours  of  thb 
moft  excellent  poet,  or  (ufier  them  to  be  totdif 
loft  :  For,  by  the  fame  reafon,  we  ought  to  con- 
demn many  of  the  writings  of  Cicero;  fince  ia 
them  as  well  as  in  this  poem,  the  fame  dodrine 
of  the  providence  of  God,  of  the  nature  of  the 
foul ;  but  above  all  of  the  atoms,  is  propofed,  aod 
ofteta  ftreauoufly  defended;  nay,  we  muft  io  that 
cafe  be  obliged  to  negled  almoft  aU  the  writers 
of  antiquity.-— And,  to  fay  all  in  a  word,  alnwft 
all  the  authors  of  the  preceding  ages,  the  poeti, 
the  hiftorians,  the  orators,  and  the  phito£^n» 
muf^  all  be   laid  afide,   if  their  writings  vers 
once  to  be  tried  by  the  flandard  of  our  religioo, 
and  by  the  precepts  of  Chriflianity,— The  aHer- 
lions  we  find  in  Lucretius  that  are  contrary  to 
the  Chriitian  faith,  are  indeed  of  the  greateft 
moment:  but  then  they  are  fo  evidently  M% 
that  they  can  by  no  means,  lead  a  Chriftiao  into 
error.— What  danger  can  accrue  to  us  from  die 
ridiculous  doArine  of  his  atoms,  iince  it  isfo  cafy 
to  be  refuted  ?    On  the  contrary,  we  may  froiB 
thence  reap  this  great  advanuge,  that,  havingdif. 
covered  the  falfity  of  his  aflertiofis  concereiog  the 
Nature  of  Things,  we  ihall  be  the  more  diligent  to 
find  out  the  truUi  \  and,  having  found  it,  co  rctaia 
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k  i!ie  more  ftroogly  in  oar  meihory.  It  cannot 
be  denied  bat  that  Lucretius  it  a  fage  and  difcreet 
writer ;  nor  it  there  in  all  his  poem  any  token  or 
footftcp  of  intemperance:  nay,  there  are  many 
excellenc  things  contained  in  it,  and  many  that 
well  6tkrwe  to  be  read  and  remembered  :  for,  in 
the  firCb  ^ace,  he  teachh  that  they  only  are  fit  to  be 
trofted  witb  the  admioiftration  of  the  government, 
who  excel  others  in  prudence,  wifdom,  and  mo- 
derattoo.  How  dtfcreetly  and  ftrongly  too  does  he 
argue  for  the  reftraint  of  ambition,  and  for  avoid. 
iag  themiftfries  of  ioteftine  divifionsand  civil  wan; 
the  calamities  that  in  his  days  afflided  the  repnb- 
fic  cl  Rome  t  He  extols  philofophy,  and  the  (la- 
dles of  the  wife  in  a  ftyle  incredibly  fublimc.  How 
bcSBtifvl  b  his  poetry  when  he  treats  of  ferenity  of 
miad,  and  of  the  contempt  of  death !  In  how  ma- 
aj  places,  and  in  how  excellent  and  almoft  divine 
m  dp£tkm,  does  he  confute  the  fuperftition  of  the 
w?gar,  and  their  fabulous  belief  of  the  torments 
of  £-U  !  How  elegantly  does  he  deted  the  frauds, 
and  deride  the  vanity  of  aflrologers !  Not  to  men* 
tioo  with  how  great  fevcrity  he  di0uades  from 
avarice,  and  fiiows  the  many  ills  that  arifefrom  the 
greedtfiefs  a£  ridies  ;  nor  how  wholeibme  are  his 
inftmdioiis  coxKernin^  temperance,  jfrugaKty  of 
living*  and  modeily  of  apparel.  As  to  what  relates 
to  the  reftraints  of  the  other  cupidities  of  the  mind, 
and  fbrdid  pleafnres  of  the  flefli,  fo  excellent  indeed 
are  ibe  infcv^ons  he  gives  us,  that  what  Diogenes 


of  Epicnms  feems  to  be  true,  that  he  was 

falSdy  acMcd  by  fome  for  indulging  himfelf  too 

CBOch  in  pkafure  and  v«laptuoufnefs ;  and  that  It 

was  a  dowiBTight  calumny  in  them  to  wreft  his 

memMuog,  and  interpret  what  he  meant  of  the 

cranqsffiity  of  the  mind,  as  if  it  had  been  fpoken 

of  lfe«  picaTares  of  the  body ;  of  which  likewife  our 

poet  moft  eSLcellemly  fines  in  the  beginning  of  the 

fifth  book.— Con cemmg  fome  of  the  phenome. 

noos  of  the  heavens,  he  advances  indeed  feveral 

9%/akamt  that  are  faUe,  or  rather  ridiculous ;  but 

yet  they  are  confonant  to  the  Epicurean  dodrine : 

and«  oo  the  other  hand,  bow  true  are  many  of  his 

aflcrtioaa  concerning  thunder,  the  nature,  force, 

mttd  imffiuLfi  of  Ughtning ;  the  magnitude  of  the 

fca;  the  winds,  and  many  other  things  of  the 

hke  JtaCnre  !     With  how  wonderful  a  fweetneis 

docs  be  ittsg^  the  firft  rife  of  ^the  world,  of  the 

canh,  of  the  heavens,  and  of  all  the  feveral  kinds 

of  aniinalt.     As  likevrife  the  origin  of  fpeech,  of 

ttuvcippieot,  of  laws,  and  of  all  the  arts.     How 

fallaod  fatisfadoryare  hisdifoutationsof  the  flames 

of  noount  JEtna,  of  the  Avemi,  and  of  the  canfes 

of  £fe»lea.  How  excellently  has  he  defcribed,  as  it 

were  in  a  pidure,  that  memorable  and  dreadful 

plague,  which  defolated  Athens,  and  the  whole 

CVOiitrj  of  Attica. 

Thomas  Scauranat, 

Cams  alone,  of  all  the  Aufonian  bards,  infearch 
of  troth  employed  his  painful  mufe,  greedy  to 
•vi«w  the  (eoset  holds  of  nature,  and  towering, 
£o9iX  rvca  to  the  immortal  gods :  but  oft,  alas!  he 
fwcnrcs,  by  thee  miflcd,  O  Epicurus,  from  the 
paths  of  truths 


^mntus  Sertnut  in  its  Pogm  ff  Ph^ie, 

If,  after  inany  years  of  kind  endeavours,  no 
tender  offspring  blef»  the  nnpctal  joys ;  whether 
the  female  or  the  male  be  curfcd  with  barreimeia, 
fliali  be  unfung  by  me  :  The  fourth  of  great  Lu- 
cretius iblves  the  doubt. 

Michael  Dm  fay  im  tit  Sfiftle  DtdUatory  h  the  IXxa* 
phin  of  France,  tUj  S^Htothe  Mofi  Chrifiian  JSima 
LewifXir,  ^         J  y 

Though  in  the  writings  of  Lucretius  there  are 
fome  opinions  that  difagrce  with  the  dodrinc  of 
the  Chriftian  religion ;  yet,  of  all  the  Latin  an- 
tbors,  he  h  cOecmed  to  be  the  moft  judicious  and 
elegant.  For.  laying  afide  the  veil  of  fables,  he 
difputcs.plainly,  accurf  tely,  and  with  great  ftrength 
of  wit,  concerning  the  whole  Nature  of  Things :  his 
Ungua^e  is  entirely  corre&  and  pure,  his  di(^oa 
exceeding  elegant,  his  ftyle  plain  and  eafy.  though 
at  the  fame' time  domeftic  and  fublime :  his  poem 
abounds  with  a  wonderful  plenty  of  moral  fen- 
teqces]  and  the  admirable  cooneaion  obfervcd 
through  the  whole,  is  indeed  furprifing  :  By  the 
le<^ore  of  it,  not  to  mention  the  other  advantages, 
we  Qoay  acquire  a  nobler  magnanimity  againft  the 
blows  of  fortune,  a  greater  fortitude  againft  the 
fear  of  death,  a  ftronger  conftancy  againft  fuper- 
ftitioo,  and  a  more  conftant  temperance  againft  the 
burning  rage  of  luft.  Add  to  this,  that,  excepting 
a  few  feolifli  aflertions  and  impieties,  he  delivers 
many  things  that  are  coofooant  to  truth  and  rea- 
fon ;  more,  to  good  manners ;  and  that  fome  of 
his  difputations  are  ahnoft  divine.  A«  bees,  there- 
fore, gather  from  each  flower  only  what  is  ufcfnj 
and  proper  to  make  honey  ;  fo  too,  moft  judicious 
prince,  do  you  accurately  and  diligently  collet 
from  this  author,  only  what  feems  to  conduce  to 
the  knowledge  of  things,  and  to  the  acquiring  aa 
elegance  of  ftyle. 

Mf:.  DryJem  m  hh  Preface  /•  the  feewd  V^Utm*  •/ 
Poetkai  MifieUaniu. 

I  have,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  the  geniua 

of  I-ucrctius. ^If  he  was  not  of  the  bcft  age  of 

Roman  poetry,  he  was  at  Icaft  of  that  which  pre- 
ceded it;  afld  he  himfelf  refined  it  to  that  degree 
of  perfedion,  both  in  the languageandthe thoughts, 
that  he  left  an  eafy  taflc  to  Virgil,  who,  a«  he 
fucceeded  him  in  time,  fo  he  copied  his  excellen- 
cies :  for  the  method  of  the  Georgics  is  plainly 
derived  from  him. 

Lucretius  had  chofcn  afubjed  naturally  crabbed ; 
he  therefore  adorned  it  with  poetical  dcfcriptions, 
and  precepts  of  morality  in  the  beginning  and 
endmg  of  his  books ;  which  you  fee  Virgil  has  imi. 
tated  with  great  fucccls  in  thofe  four  books,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  more  pcrfeft  in  their  kind 
than  even  his  divine  .ffineids.  The  torn  of  his 
verfcs  he  hat  likewife  followed  in  thofe  places  which 
Lucretius  has  moft  laboured,  and  fome  of  his  very 
lines  he  has  tranfplanted  into  hii  own  works,  with^ 
out  much  variacioi. 
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If  I  am  *not  rai(hken»  the  diftinguilhing  cha- 
raSer  of  Lucretius,  I  mean  his  foul  and  genius, 
is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride  and  poUtive  afler- 
tioD  of  his  own  opinions.  He  is  every  where  con- 
fident of  his  own  reafon,  and  aflaming  an  abfolute 
command,  not  only  over  his  vulgar  readers,  but 
even  his  patron  Memmius.  For -he  is  always  bid- 
ding him  attend,  as  if  he  had  the  rod  over  him, 
and  ufmg  a  magifterial  authority,  while  he  in- 
ilru<^  him.  From  hh  time  to  onrs,  I  know  none 
Co  like  him,  as  our  poet  and  philofopher  of  Malmf- 
bury.  This  is  that  perpetual-didatorlhip,  which  is 
cxercifed  by  Lucretius ;  who,  though  often  in  the 
wrong,  yet  feeins  to  deal  honajide  with  his  reader, 
and  cells  him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks;  in 
which  plain  fincerity,  I  believe  he  differs  from  our 
Hobbes ;  who  could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at 
lead  doubt  of  fome  eternal  truths  which  he  has 
oppofed  :  but  for  Lucretius,  he  feems  to  difdain 
»1I  manner  of  replies,  and  is  fo  confident  of  his 
,  caufe,  that  he  is  beforehand  with  his  antagonifts ; 
urging  for  them  whatever  he  imagined  they  could 
fay  ;  and  leaving  them,  as  he  fuppofes,  without  an 
objedion  for  the  future.  Alt  this  too  with  fo  much 
fcorn  and  indignation,  as  if  he  were  aflured  of  the 
Uivmph,  before  he  entered  into  the  lifts. 

From  this  fublime  and  daring  genius  of  his,  it 
muft  of  neccflity  come  to  pafs,  that  his  thoughts 
muft  be  mafculine,  full  of  argumentation,  and  that 
fufficicntly  warm :  from  the  fame  fiery  temper  pro* 
ceeds  the  loftinefs  of  his  exprcillons,  and  the  per- 
petual torrent  of  his  verfe,  where  the  barrennefs 
pf  his  fubje&s  does  not  toomach  conftrain  the  quick- 
oefs  of  his  fancy ;  for  thisre  is  no  doubt  to  be  made, 
but  that  he  could  have  been  every  where  as  poe- 
tical as  he  is  in  his  defcrtptions,  and  in  the  moral 
part  of  his  philofophy,  if  he  had  not  aimed  more 
to  inftrud  in  his  fyftem  of  nature  than  to  delight. 
33ut  he  was  bent  upon  making  Memmius  a  ma. 
terialift,  and  teaching  him  to  defy  an  invifible 
power ;  in  (bort,  he  was  fo  much  an  Atheift,  that 
he  forgot  fometimes  to  be  a  poet. 

Thefe  are  the  confiderations  which  I  had  of 
tjiat  author  before  I  attempted  to  tranflate  fome 
parts  of  him,  and,  accordingly,  I  laid  by  my  na- 
toral  diffidence  and  fcepticifm  for  a  while,  to  take 
yp  that  dogmatical  way  of  his,  which,  as  I  faid, 
is  fo  much  his  charaifter^  as  to  make  him  that  in* 
dividual  poet. 

As  for  his  opinions  concerning  the  mortality  of 
the  foul,  they  are  fo  abfurd,  that  I  cannot,  if  I 
would,  believe  them.  I  think  a  future  ftate  de. 
monftrable  even  by  natural  arguments;  at  lead, 
to  take  away  rewards  and  punifiimenti;  is  only  a 
pleafing  profpeA  to  a  man  who  rcfolves  before- 
hand not  to  live  morally ;  but,  on  the  other  fide, 
the  thought  of  being  notbing  after  death,  is  a 
burden  infupportable  to  a  virtuous  man,  even 
though  a  heathen.  We  naturally  aim  at  happi- 
wtU^  and  caonot  bear  to  have  it  co.n fined  to  the 
iliortnefs  of  our  pi^eicnt  being,  efpecially  when 
^-e  confider  that  virtue  is  generally  unhappy  in 
this  world,  and  vice  fortunate  :  fo  that  it  is  hope 
of  futurity  alone  that  makes  this  life  tolerable  in 
(;pc6tMti9a  ^f  a  liett^r.    Who  would  not  commie 
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all  the  excelTes  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  hit 
natural  inclinations,  if  he  may  do  them  with  Se- 
curity while  he  is  alive,  and  be  uncapable  of  p«- 
niihment  after  he  is  dead  ?  If  he  be  cunoiog  sod 
fecret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  there  is  no  bud 
of  morality  to  leftrain  him ;  for  fame  and  rqn. 
tation  are  weak  ties  :  Many  ^men  have  not  the 
leaft  fenfe  of  them ;  powerful  men  are  only  awed 
by  them,  as  they  conduce  to  their  intereft,  and 
that  nut  always  when  a  palfion  is  predooiiuaot; 
and  no  man  will  be  contained  within  the  boniKb 
of  duty  when  he  may  fafely  traiil^reG  tbem, 
Thefe  are  my  thoughu  al>ib*a^edly,  and  withoot 
entering  into  the  notions  of  our  commoii  futb, 
which  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  divines. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  fxu 
which  I  have  turned  into  Eogliih,  not  beloDgb|[ 
to  the  mortality  of  the  foul,  which  are  ftroa; 
'enough  to  a  reafonable  man,  to  make  him  left  in 
love  with  life,  and  confequently  in  lefs  appre- 
henfions  of  death.  Such  are  the  natural  fotiety 
proceeding  from  a  perpetual  enjoyment  of  (be 
fame  things,  the  inconveniencies  of  old  age,  whkh 
make  him  incapable  of  corporeal  plcafures,  the 
decay  of  underftanding  and  memory,  whicb  rea.' 
der  him  cohtemptible  and  ufelefs  to  odicni 
Thefe,  and  many  other  reafons,  fo  patbetkslly 
urged,  fo  beautifully  expreifed,  fo  adorned  with 
examples,  and  fo  admirably  raifed  by  the  pro(b- 
popeia  of  nature,  who  is  brought  in  fpeakiog  to 
her  children,  with  fo  much  authority  and  vigoVt 
deferve  the  pains  I  have  taken  with  them. 

It  is  true  there  is  fomething,  and  that  of  font 
moment,  to  be  objeded  againft  my  Englifliing  the 
nature  of  love,  from  the  fourth  book  of  Luoe> 
tins;  and  1  can.leis  eafilyanfwer  why  I  tranibtcd 
it,  dian  why  1  thus  tranflated  it.    The  objedioa 
arifes  from  the  obfcenity  of  the  fubjcd,  which  if 
aggravated  by  the -too  lively  and  alluring  deli- 
cacy of  the  vcrfes.     In  the  firft  place,  witbsnt 
the  lea  ft  fornwlity  of  an  cxcufe,  I  own  it  pleaied  i 
me ;  and  let  fiiy  enemies  make  the  worft  dief  i 
can  of  this  confeflion.     1  am  not  yet  fo  fecors  \ 
from  that  palfion  but  that  I  w^nt  my  author's  sa-j 
tidote  againft  it.     He  has  given  the  tmcft  sod  | 
moft  philofophical  account  both  of  the  difeafe  and  j 
remedy  which  1  ever  found  in  any  author,  far  ! 
which  reafons  I- tranflated  him.     But  it  will  be  I 
afked  why  I  turned  him  into  this  lufcioas  f^l*  \ 
lilh,  for  I  will  not  give  it  a  worfe  word  ?  Inliead  ; 
of  an  anfwer,  I  could  afk  again  of  my  fupercili- ' 
ous  adverfaries,  whether  1  am  not  bound,  whea  I 
tranflate  an  author,  to  do  him  all  the  right  I  ciO| 
and  to  tranflate  him  to  the1>ell  advantage?  lft<i 
mince  his  meaning,  which  I  am  fati&fied  was  bo- 
ncft  ^nd  inftrudive,  I  had  either  omitted  Ibne 
part  of  what  he  faid,  or  uken  from  the  ftrei^tl^ 
of  his  ezprtflion,  I  certainly  had  wronged  bim; 
and   that  freenefs  of  thought  and  words  being 
thus  cafliiered  in  my  hands,  he  had  no  Jooger 
been  Lucretius-     If  nothing  of  thia  kind  be  to  be 
read,  phyficians  muft  not  ftudy  nature,  anatomlei 
muft  not  be  feen,  and  fomewhat  I  could^  fay  of 
particular  paflages  in  books,  which,  to  avoid  pro- 
faneneft,  L  do  do^  name  ;  but  the  tflcention  ^^ 
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tifia  die  9A ;  and  both  mine  and  my  author's 
j  Wert  to  inftnid  as  well  as  plcafe.  It  is  moft 
anaiAy  that  hare-faced  bawdery  is  the  pooreft 
pretence  to  wit  imaginable.  But  neither  Lucre- 
tuisttor  I  baTe  ufed  the  grofleft'wordf,  but  the 
ckaniieft  metaphors  we  could  6nd,  to  palliate  the 
bnadncit  of  the  m'cabing;  aiid,  to  iSonclode,  have 
carried  the  poetic^  part  no  farther  than  the  phi- 
loliophicil  exaded. 


Mr,  Dryiem**  •pimim  tfthe  fdUwing  7rmJlatiom  of 
JLmtnthu,  iy  Mr,  Crteth^  taJkfn  frtm  bh  Preface 
ftbe/eemJ  yobame  of^PoHicmi  MifceUamet, 

1  DOW  call  to  mind  what  I  owe  to  the  ingenious 
and  kanied  tranilator  of  Lucretius^  I  have  not 
heie  designed  to  rob  him  of  any  part  of  that 
tion  which  he  has  fo  juftly  acquired  by 


the  whole  author,  whofe  fragments  only  fall  to 
my  ponion.  The  ways  of  our  traoflation  are 
very  different ;  he  follows  him  more  clofely  than 
I  have  done>  which  became  an  interpreter  of  the 
whole  poem.  I  take  more  liberty,  bccaufe  itbeft 
fuited  with  my  defign,  which  was  to  make  him 
as  jpleaiiDg  at  I  could.  He  had  been  too  volumi- 
nous had  he  ufed  my  method  in  fo  long  a  work, 
and  I  had  certainly  taken  his,  had  I  made  it  my 
bufincfs  to  tranflate  the  whole.  The  preference 
then  is  juftly  his ;  and  I  join  with  Mr.  Evelyn 
in  the  confcflion  of  it,  with  this '  additional  ad- 
vantage to  him,  that  his  reputation  is  already 
eftabliihed  in  this  poet,'  o'ine  is  to  make  its  for- 
tune in  the  world.  If  I  have  been  any  where  ob- 
fcure  in  followhig  otir  common  author,  or  if  Lu- 
cretins  himl'elf  is  to  be  condemned,  I  refer  myfelf 
to  hit  etcellent  annotations,  which  I  have  often 
ready  and  always  with  fome  new  pleafure. 


/ 
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OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS. 


BOOK     I. 


THE    ARCUMENT.  1 

,  The  poet  invokes  Venus.  U  Then,  from  vcr.  64.  to  ▼«*.  191,  he  dedicates  to  Memmhis  his  boob 
of  the  Nature  of  Things,  praifes  Epicurus,  whofe  philofophy  he  follows,  endeavours  to  dear  bis 
dodirinc  from  the  charge  of  impiety  ;  and  briefly  propofes  the  arguments  of  this  and  the  foUoviD| 
books,  ni.  He  enters  upon  his  fubjeil,  and,  from  vcr.  192.  to  vcr.  313,  teaches,  that  nothing cao be 
made  of  nothing,  and  that  nothinjj  can  be  rcdu  ed  into  nothing.  IV.  From  vcr.  315.  to  ver  380, 
that  there  are  fome  little  bodies,  which  though  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  may  be  conceived  by  the  ' 
znind,  and  of  which  all  things  arc  made.  V.  1  o  thefe  corpufcles  from  ver.  380  to  vcr.  479,  be 
fubjoins  a  void  or  an  empty  Ipace.  And,  Vf.  From  vcr.  479.  to  ver.  526,  he  proves  that  there  ii 
Doching  but  body  and  void  :  and  that  all  the  ether  things  which  feem  to  be,  as  weight,  heat,  po. 
verty.  war,  &c.  arc  only  conjunifts  or  events,  properties  or  accidents,  of  body  and  void.  VU  From 
vcr.  526.  to«vfr,  573,  he  teaches,  that  the  ftrft  little  bodies  or  principles  of  things,  arc  pcrfed  (bliidi, 
and  confequenrly,  from  ver.  s"!^-  to  ^^r.  667,  that  they  are  indivifible  leafts  (for  body  caoootbe 
divided  into  infinite),  and  eternal.  VlH,  In  the  neict  place,  from  ver.  667.  to  vcr.  729f  he  eonfatei 
the  opinion  of  HcracUtus,  who  held  that  fire  is  the  principle  of  all  things  ;  aod  of  others  who  be- 
lieved the  like  of  air,  water,  or  earth,  IX.  rhen,  from  ver.  719.  to  ver.  840,  he  proves  agaioft 
Empcdodcs,  that  things  are  not  compofed  of  the  four  elements.  X.  From  vcr.  840.  to  ver.  9*4, 
he  refutes  Anaxigora^.  XL  Laftly,  From  ver.  926.  to  ver.  1049.  he  teaches,  that  the  univerfe ii 
infinite  on  allfidi  <« .  ii  \i  the  corpufcles  are  infinite  in  number, and  that  the  void  cabnot  beiflcbided 
in  any  bound*.  X!  I.  And  from  ver.  1049.  to  the  end  of  thi-  book,  he  laughs  at  thofc  who  believe 
there  is  a  centre  m  the  univerfe,  down  to  which  all  heavy  things  are  continually  (briviog,  while  the 
ligikt  work  upwards  of  their  own  accord. 


JCiND  Venus,  glory  of  the  blcft  abode*, 
parent  of  Rome,  chief  joy  of  men  and  gods ; 
Delight  of  all,  comfort  of  fea  and  earth,     [birth  : 
To  whcfe  kind  powVs  all  creatures  owe  their 
At  thy  approach,  great  goddefs,  flrait  remove, 
Whatever  things  are  rough,  and  foes  to  love. 
The  clouds  difperfe,  the  winds  moft  fwiftly  waflc, 
And  revVestly  in  murmurs  breathe  their  laft  : 
The  earth,    with  various    art   (for   thy    warm 
pow'rs  9 

That  duilmafs  feels),  puts  forth  her  gaudy  flow*r&: 
(For  thee  does  fubtle  luxury  prepare 
The  choicefl  (lores  of  earth, of  fea,  and  air  : 
To  welcome  thee,  (he  comes  profufely  dreft 
With  all  the  fpices  of  the  wanton  call : 
To  pleafure  thee,  ev*n  lazy  luxury  toils)  : 
The  roughed  fea  puts  on  fmooth  looks,  and  fmiiea; 
The  wcli-pleas'd  heav*n  affumes  a  brighter  ray 
At  thy  approacbi  and  makes  a  double  day. 


^  1 
fire.  \ 
::  11) 


When  firft  the  gentle  fpring  begins  t'  inrpire 
Soft  wifhes,  melting  thoughts, -and  gay  defire, 
And  warm  Favonius  fans  the  amorous  6re  : 
Firft  through  the  birds  thy  a61ivc  flame  doesmo»e» 
Who,  with  their  mates,  fit  down,  and  Cog,  aod 

love; 
They  greedily  their  taneful  voice  employ 
At  thy  approach,  the  author  of  their  joy^ 
Each  beaft  forgets  his  rage,  and  cnteruins 
A  fofcer  fury,  through  the  flow*ry  plains : 
Then  rapid  ftrcams,  through  woods,  and  filfl* 

groves, 
With  wanton  play,  all  ran  to  meet  their  loves: 
Whole  nature  yields  to  thy  foft  charms;  the 

ways  3^ 

Thou  lead'ft,  (he  foU'wing  eagerly  obeys : 
Aded  by  the  kind  principles  Uion  doft  infole)  ') 
Each  bird  and  bead  endeavours  to  produce      r 
His  kind ;  and  the  decaying  world  reoewfc     4 
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•fbie,fitHirc*«t<*'^*ffiil  rtHtr,  withont  wliom 
Xothio;  that's  loirely,  oothing  fray  can  come 
FrDB  M(6ittt  Cbtok,  Ikep  attd  ugly  womb. 
Tbee.  DOW  I  fing  of  nature,  I  rnvd  choaf^ 
A  p«!fon  tamy  ▼erfc ;  be  thoti  my  niofe ; 
Poliih  my  lines,  #hile  I  to  Meriittilus  write, 
•rty  Aoitt,  thy  mtoft  deferving  fiironrire  : 
lafpire  A)r  breift  with  an  unafval  flamr, 
SpriglhUyts  b  hi»wlc,  ittitnonA  as  his  faine : 
Let  wtr'stttitiulttidus  noiTe  and  labours  ceafV, 
let  ortb  »d  fta  ei^y  a  tbM  |>eacc : 
Feace  is  thy  ^  alone  *  for  furiOtts  Mariy 
The  only  prtrnor  and  god  of  wars, 
Wba  (ir'd  trith  heat  and  toil,  do^s  oft  r^fort 
ts  tifte  dtt  pieiif&res  of  tfi^  Fafihlan  rmitt  f 
%beit  00  thy  bofom  he  fupinely  lies, 
Aid  pcedify  drin!ks  love  at  bbth  his  ey«s ; 
t&^Vatcmtt,  ihtiecMiTg  aii  ea^er  kifit, 
fkhlSfffie%  on  to  gr^lrer  blifs. 
Then  fflidft  his  ftriA  etnbnces  cUfp  thy  arms 
About  hid  iietfib;  and  call  forth  all  thy  charms; 
Cuds  widi  alt  thy  fvbcle  arts,  become 
A  ibtttfer,  aitd  beg  a  ^ice  fat  Home.        [Row  ? 
For  midft  rou^  v^rs  how  can  verfe  fmootbly 
<)r  ii  ftch  ftonftis  the  teamed  laurel  grow  1 
)low  can  ihy  Metntmios  have  time  to  read,       do 
Whobyhisanceftors  fam*d  glorv  kd 
Tooobfo  al^os,  muft  efpoofe  the  caufd 
IXhiidear  country's  liberties  atid  lasrS  ? 

AodyoD,  my  Memroiss,  free  from  other  cares, 
*Kwe  right  r^afon's  voice  with  wcH-imrgM 

ears; 
i^Mitt  Y  write,  attd  fend  you  tot  yottr  good, 
ftlan'd,  and  damn'd,  t^efore  well  undetfiood. 
!  ^otif  things  abftrofe,  the  Deity, 
7^  nil  and  deady  motiOfis  ofthfi^cfi 
^life  of  things :  how  curious  nature  Jofht 
J^nrioos  feeds,  and  in  one  maTs  combines 
we  jsRxng  ptincfpleB :  what  new  foppMes         -^ 
'ignooriihmetic  and  ftrengcb:  how  fht  on-/ 
?        ties  [dies:f 

'^Oordian  llriot,  and  the  poor  compound j 
Wfcah  or  prir.crplcs  (for  either  tiame  -^ 

WenfepromifcuotJlly;  the  thing's  the  fame),  / 
4tf  which  fte  makes,  to  which  (he  breaks  dker 

frame. '  j 

Fofwhatftje^AS  divine  muft  live  in  peace, 
-jfiSorb'd  and  evetlafting  <?aft  : 
J<are  ftr  us;  froln  fcafs  and  dangers  'Arte,  8o 
Jfeeut  to  it*  own  ^ticity  : 
jjj>gj»t  here  liclow,  nought  in  otor  poWV  it  needs ; 
«er  Imiles  at  good,  ne'er  frowns  at  wicked 

deeds. 
^  I^  tane  tn€n  lay  opprefs*d  with  flavin  fea^ ; 
L  *%»a*s  tyranny  did  domincOr, 
r  Aadbebg  placM  in  heav*n  lookM  proudly  down, 
Y^  frigntM  abjed  Uplrits  with  her  frown. 
4||lttgth  a  mighty  man  of  Greece  began 
r  »fim  the  nat'ral  Kberty  of  man, 
»t  feafdtfs  terrors,  and  vain  fancies  led  90 

J»  Wry :  0raight  the  conqvierM  phantom  fled  : 
Jj*  *e  fein»d  ffcories  of  the  Deity, 
^^^  die  thnnder  of  the  threat'Aing  flcy, 
CocU  ftop  |,i,  ^jijj^  f^^.  through  all  the  paft 
'^^^  tooAds  that  pow'rfUl  ttttute  Caft : 
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His  vigorous  and  aftlve  nbi<!  Was  hnrPd 
Beyond  the  flaming  limits  of  this  world, 
into  the  mighty  fpace,  and  there  did  fee 
How  things  begin,  what  can,  what  cannot  be  : 
HbW  all  maft  die,  all  yield  to  fatal  force ;         lob 
What  fteady  limits  bound  their  nat'ral  coorfe. 
He  faw  all  this,  which  other<  fought  in  vain. 
Thus  bjr  h(s  conqueft  we  onr  tight  regain; 
Religion  he  fubdu'd,and  we  now  reign. 
Left  ypu  fliould  ftart  at  thefe  bold  truths,  and 

fly 
Thefe  lines,  as  maxims  of  impiety : 
Confider  that  religion  did,  and  witl 
Contrive,  promote,  and  zSt  the  greatell  ilL 
By  that  Diana's  cruel  altar  flowM 
With  innocent  and  royal  virgin's  blood  :         tti 
Unhappy  maid !  with  ficred  ribbands  bound. 
Religion's  pride  1  and  holy  garlands  crown'd; 
To  meet  an  undeferv'd,  untimely  fate. 
Led  by  the  Grecian  chiefs  in  pomp  and  ftate  : 
She  faw  her  father  by,  whofe  tcafs  did  flow 
Tn  dreams;  the  only  pity  he  could  ihow. 
%e  fkw  the  ct-afty  pHeft  conceal  the  knife 
From  him,  blefs'd  and  prepar'd  again  ft  her  life ! 
She  faw  her  citizens  with  weeping  eyes 
Unwillingly  attend  the  Hicrifice.  ta« 

Then,  dumb  with  grief,  her  tears  did  pity  Crave; 
But  'twas  beyond  her  father's  power  to  fave. 
In  vain  did  inn'cence,  youth,  and  bciuty  plead;  , 
Tn  vain  the  firft  pledge  of  his  nuptial  bed  : 
She  fell ;  ev^n  now  grown  ripe  lor  bridal  joy« 
"to  bribe  the  gods,  and  buy  a  wind  for  Troy. 
So  died  this  innocent,  this  royal  maid  : 
dnch  dev'lifl)  ads  religion  could  perfuade  t 
But  ftill   fome  frightful   talcs,   ibme   foriooa 

threats, 
By  patth  form'd,  thoie  grave  and  holy  cheats.'  136 
May  bias  thee.    Ev'n  I  couM  eafily  find 
A  thoofknd  (lories  to  diftrad  thy  mind. 
Invent  new  fears,    whofe  horrid  looks  fliouId 

fright, 
And  damp  thy  thoughts  when  eager  on  delight  i 
And  reafon  good 

But  if  it  once  appear. 
That  after  death  there^s  neither  hope  nor  fear; 
Then  men  might  freely  triumph,  then  difdain 
The  poet's  tales,  and  fcom  their  faucy'd  pain  ;    . 
But  now  we  muft  fubmit,  fince  pain  we  fear 
Eternal  after  death,  we  know  not  where.        ^40^ 
We  know  not  yet  the  foul ;  how  'tis  pt-oduc'd ; 
Whether  with  body  born,  or  elfc  infns'd  : 
Whether  in  death  breath'd  out  into  the  air. 
She  mix  confus'dly  with't,  and  perifli  there ; 
Or  through  vaft  {hades  and  horrid  filence  go 
To  vilit  brimftone  caves,  and  pools  below ; 
Or  into  beafls  retires. 

As  our  fam'd  Ennius  fings,  upOn  whofe  brow 
The  firft,  and  frelheft  crowns  of  laurel  grow. 
That  ever  learned  Italy  could  (how :  X^O 

Though  he  in  lafting  numbers  does  ezprefs 
The  ftately  Acherufian  palaces, 
Which  neither  foul  nor  body  e'er  invades ; 
But  certain  pair  and  melancholy  ibadcs. 
From  whence  he  faw  old  Homer^s  ghoft  arifci 
An  augttft  fiiade  I  down  firom  whofe  rev'tcnd  eyea 
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While  hit  learnM  tongue  nature's  great  fecrets 

told, 
Whole  flreams  of  tears  in  mighty  numbers  rollM. 

Therefore  Til  finj;  to  cure  thefc  wanton  fcar% 
Why  fun  and  moon  mete  out  the  circling  years  : 
liow  bodies  firft  began  :  But  chiefly  this,        i6l 
Whence  comes  the  foul,  and  what  her  naturt  is : 
What  frights  her  waking  thoughts,  what  cheats 

her  eyes, 
When  fleeping,  or  difeasM,  fhe  thinks  {he  fpiet 
Thin  ghods  in  various  (hapcs  about  her  bed  : 
And  fcems  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  dead. 

I'm  fenfible  the  Latin  i^  too  poor 
To  equal  the  vafl  riches  of  the  Grecian  (lore  : 
New  matter  various  nature  ftill  affords, 
And  new  conceptions  fliU  require  new, words.  1 70 
Vet,  in  refpeA  to  you,  with  great  delight 
I  meet  thele  dangers;  and  I  wake  all  night, 
Lab'ring  lit  numbers,  and  fit  words  to  find, 
To  make  things  plain,  and  to  indrud  your  mind, 
And  teach  her  to  dire<5t  her  curious  eye 
Jnto  coy  nature's  greatefl  privacy. 

Thefe  fears,  that  darknefs,  which  oVrfpreads 
our  fouls, 
Day  can^c  difperfe  ;  but  thofe  eternal  roles, 
Which  from  firm  premifcs  true  rcafon  draws, 
'And  a  deep  infight  into  nature's  laws. 

And  now  let  this  as  the  firfl  rule  be  laid  : 
Nothing  was  by  the  gods  of  nothing  made. 
From  hence  proceeds  all  our  diftruft  and  fear ; 
That  many  things  in  heaven  and  earth  appear, 
Whofe  caufes  far  remote  and  hidden  He, 
Beyond  the  ken  of  vulgar  rcafon's  eye  ; 
And  therefore  men  afcribe  them  to  the  Dc 
But  this  once  prov'd,  it  gives  an  open  way 
To  nature's  fccrets,  and  we  walk  in  day. 
How  things  arc  made,  and  how  prcfcrv'd  we'll 
prove,  190 

Without  the  trouble  of  the  powers  above. 

If  nothing  can  be  fertile,  what  law  binds 
All  beings  Aill  to  generate  their  own  kinds  ? 
Why  do  not  all  thing"  varioufly  proceed 
From  cv'ry  thing  ?   What  ufc  of  fivnilar  feed  ? 
Why  do  not  birds,  why  fifh  not  rife  from  earth, 
And  nu'n  and  trees  from  water  take  their  birth  ? 
Why  do  not  herds  and  flocks  drop  down  from 

air  ? 
Wild  creatures  and  untam*d  fpring  ev'ry  where. 
The  fame  tree  would  not  rife  from  the  fame  root, 
The  cherry  would  not  blufh  in  the  fame  fruit :' 
Nought  fix'd  and  conftant  be  ;  but  cv'ry  year  2CZ 
Whole  nature  change,  and  all  things  all   things 

bear. 
For  did  not  proper  feeds  on  all  thlngi  wait, 
How  then  could  this  thing  Hill  proceed  from  that  ? 
But  now  fince  conftant  nature  all  things  breeds. 
From  matter,  fitly  join'd  with  proper  feed- ; 
Their  various  ihapes,  their  diif 'rent  properties, 
!•  the  plain  caufe  why  all  from  all  can't  rife. 

Befides,  why  is  ripe  corn  in  fummer  found  ?  aio 
Why  not  bald  vi  intA*  with  frelh  roles  crown'd  ? 
Why  not  his  cujis  o'erflow  with  new  prefi'd  wine  ? 
Why  fWeaty  autumn  only  treads  the  vine  ? 
But  becaufc  feeds  to  vital  uhion  cad, 
Spring  and  appear,  but  while  the  fcafons  lad ; 


city.  > 


\Vhile  mother  earth  hat  wannth  aod  ftreagth  tl 

bear. 
And  can  with  fafety  truft  her  infant  buds  to  the 

mild  air. 
Things  made  of  nothing  would  at  once  appear 
At  any  time,  and  quarter  of  the  year;  , 

Since  there's  no  feed,  whofe  nature  might  renut, 
And  check  their  growth  until  the  feafon's  fit.  lit 

Befides,  no  need  bf  time  for  things  to  gr«w: 
For  time  would  be  a  meafure  e'en  too  flow ; 
But  in  one  inflaot,  if  from  nought  began, 
A  (hrub  might  be  a  tree,  a  boy  a  man. 
But  this  is  falfe  :  Each  mean  obfervcr  fees, 
Things  grow  from  certain  feeds  by  juU  degreei; 
And  growing  keep  their  kind  :  And  hence  wcl 
know,  / 

That  things  from  proper  matter  rife  and  growu 
By  proper  matter  fed  and  nouriflx'd  too.      230) 

A^^ain,  the  earth  putt  forth  no  gaudy  iiow'rs, 
Unlefs  impregnated  with  timely  ihow*rs! 
And  living  creatures  too,  that  fcarce  receive         , 
Supplies  of  food ;  nor  can  beget,  nor  live. 
Wherefore,  *tis  better  to  conclude  there  are 
Many  firfl  common  bodies  every  where. 
Which  join'd,  as  letters  words,  do  things  compofe, 
Than  that  from  nothing  any  thing  arofe. 

Befides,  why  does  weak  nature  make  fuch  fouil, 
Such  puny  things  for  men  ?  Why  not  Co  tall, 
That  while  they  wade  through  feas  and  (welling 
tides,  i|i 

Th*  afpiring  waves  fhould  hardly  touch  their  fidts? 
Why  not  fo  flrong,that  they  with  eafe  might  test 
The  hardcft  rocks,  aod  throw  them  through  the 


Why  cannot  ftie  preferve  them  in  their  prime, 
Above  the  pow*r  of  all-devouriog  time  ? 
Why  wanton  childhood  ends  in  youthful  rage. 
And  youth  falls  fwiftly  into  doatiatf  age  ? 
But  becaufe  things  on  certain  feeds  depeodp 
For  their  firfl  rife,  continuance,  and  end.         SJC 
Therefore  unfruitful  nothing  nothing  breeds: 
Since  all  things  owe  their  life  to  proper  feeds. 

Laflly,  ezperienct  tells  us  that  wild  roots, 
Bctter'd  by  art  and  toil,  bear  noble  fruits. 
Whence  we  conclude,  that  feeds  of  bodies  lie, 
In  earth's  cold  womb,  which,  fet  at  liberty, 
By  breaking  of  the  clods,  in  whick  they  lurk,- 
Spring  briikly  up,  and  do  their  proper  work.    . 
For,  were  there  none,  though  we  no  help  aflbnlf 
Things  would  be  bettcr'd  of  their  own  accord. 

Bcfides,  as  nothing  nature*s  pow'r  creates :   161 
So  death  diffotvcsjbut  not  annihilates. 
For  could  the  fubflances  of  bodies  die. 
They  prcfently  would  vaniih  froxn  our  eye ; 
And,  without  force,  difTolving,  perifli  «U; 
And  filcntly  into  their  nothing  falL 
But  now  fince  things  from  feeds  eternal  rife; 
Their  jartn  well  join'd  and  fitted,  nothing  dies,| 
Unlefs  fome  force  break  off  the  nat'ral  tics. 

If  all  things,  over  which  long  years  prevail,  S?^ 
Did  wholly  perifli,  and  their  mattej^  fail , 
How  could  the  pow'rs  of  all-kind  Venus  breed 
A  conflant  race  of  an*mal  to  fucceed  ? 
Or  how  the  earth  eternally  fupply. 
With  conflant  food,  each  his  ncccility  I 
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low  cooU  tbe  fpniigf  md  riTcr*  flow  fo  (ir^ 
iod  fin  a  £ea  ?  How  could  th*  air  feed  each  ftar  ? 
or  wliatfoe*er  could  iato  nothing  wafte, 
Itat  infinite  fpace-of  time  already  paft'd, 
lad  <pitt  coDfomM.  ■ 

ot  i!  tbofie  bodicf,  which  compofe  thia  all, 
ookl  for  fo  nany  ages  paft  endure  : 
1^  sre  immortal,  and  from  death  fee  ore, 
ind  therefore  cannot  into  nothing  fall. 
Again,  the  fame  force  ev*ry  thing  would  break, 
Pert  not  the  onion  made  more  ftrong  or  weak 
y  their  iiDinortal  feeds  :  Nay,  more  than  that, 
ne  ibgle  touch  would  be  the  firoke  of  fate. 
n  thinpt  where  no  eternal  feeds  are  found, 
JwM  ftriitdiilbWe,  and  die  with  any  wound. 
at  fioce  the  feed's  eternal,  and  the  frame       391 
>f  bodieiiand  their  union  nut  the  fame ; 
luogtmayfecure,  and  free  from  danger  (Und,"} 
TntiJ  {ome  force,  driv*o  by  an  envious  hand,      V 
roportion'd  to  the  texture,  break  the  band.      J 
bus  death  diifolves  alene;   death  breaks  the 

dUDO, 

ltd  fatters  things  to  their  firft  feeds  again. 
La&ljy  when  father  ether  kindly  pours 
ti  iertik  mother  earth  his  feminal  ihow'rs,    399 
^}Utm  to  peri(b  there  :  But  Arait  tiew  juice 
EnnoK,  and  various  herbs  and  trees  produce, 
Ihoie  trunks  grow  (Irong,  and  fpreading  branches 
flioot,  [fruit. 

M^frdb,  and  green,  and  bend,  beneath  their 
^  Boanfluneut  to  man  and  bead  Uo  prove : 
^fitr  towns  fill  with  youth  i  with  buds  each 

^ofitaoding;  and  in  a  numVous  throng, 
i^th  ocw-iedgM  wings  clap,  and  applaud  the 

kfe  ^  Mr  cattle,  tba  t  dillendcd  lie  308 

D^miie  banks,  their  fpightful  young  ones  by, 
eTlio|  on  milk,  which  their  fwoln  udders  yjeld, 
^^  gay,  and  brllk,  ami  wanton  o*er  the  field. 
ndtbcrdTore  bodies  cannot  fall  to  nought, 
*«<«€  thing  fiill  is  from  another  bought 
7  P^'dcnt  nature,  who  lets  nothing  rife, 
'°f  ^ttcept  from  Ibmething  elf<?  that  dies. 
Nowln^g  we  have  by  various  reafons  taught, 
wt  Dflihing  rifes  from,  or  falls  to  nought ; 
«ft  ;oa  diflient,  becaufc  thcfe  feeds  muil  lie 
7«d  the  ken,  cv'n.of  the  (harpeft  eye  : 
^w  there  arc  bodies,  which  no  eyes  can  fee,  320 
tt  them,  from  their  cflcAft,  we  grant  to  be. 
*  fiHl  the  winds  difturb  the  fcas,  and  tear 
^  ftoutcH  i£ip4,  and  chafe  the  clouds  through 
.  »ir :  [courijs 

J"J«anes  through  humble  plains  their  vi'lcnt 
"^  bend,  and  beat  down  trees  with  mighty 

force; 
»nctimei  they  life  fo  high,  their  fbrength  fo 

m  furious  dorms  they  lofty  mountains  beat, 
^i^thcw<.^s.-J_ 
Wk  !i!^^  bt  bodies,  though  unfecn  they  be, 
J:f !*  ^tt«  djflurb  hcav'n,  earth,  and  air,  and  fca. 
^  Mea  rockfy  and  oaks,  and  all  things 

^"^  them  up  in  whirlings  through  the  air  : 


They  all  ruih  on  as  headlong  rhrers  flow, 
Swoln  big  with  falling  ihowVs,  or  melting  fnow; 
And  rocks  and  trees  o'erturn,  and  weighty  beams  ; 
And  whirl  their  conquer*d  prey  in  rapid  (IrQuns, 
No  bridge  can  check,  no  force  the  flream  controul; 
It  grows  more  wild,  and  fierce,  and  beats  the  mole* 
Ruin  and  noife  attend  where'er  it  flows. 
It  rolls  great  flones,  and  breaks  what  dares  o^ 
pofe.  340 

Sa  rufli  the  blafls  of«wind,  which,  like  a  flood. 
Which  way  foe'er  they  tend,   drive  rocks  and 

wood, 
And  all  before  them  :  Sometimes  upward  bear 
In  rapid  turns,  and  whirl  thtm  in  the  air. 
* Tis  certain  then,  thefe  winds,  that  rudely  fight. 
Are  bodies,  though  too  fubtlc  for  our  fight ; 
Since  they  do  work  as  ilrong,  as  furious  grow. 
As  rapid  flreams,  which  all  graiit  bodies  do. 

The  numerous  odours  too,  whofe  fmells  delight. 
And  pl^afe  the  nofe,  are  all  too  thm  for  fight.  350 
We   view  not  heat,  nor  (harpeft  colds,   which 

wound 
The  cender  nerves  :  Nor  can  we  fee  a  found. 
Vet  thefe  are  bodies,  for  they  move  the  fenfe ; 
And  lirait  fweet  pleafurc,  or  quick  paiiu  com^ 

mencc ; 
They  ihake  the  nerves.    Now  whaCfoeVr  doc< 

touch, 
'Or  can  be'touch*d,  is  body,  rouft  be  granted  fuch. 
Befidcs,  frefh  clotlies,  expanded  near  the  main« 
Grow  wet ;  but  by  the  fun  are  dry'd  again : 
Yet  what  eye  faw  when  firft  tbe  moiftttre  (ate  f 
Or  when  it  rofe,  and  fled  before  the  beat  ?       360 
Therefore  w«  muft  conclude,  the  drops  t*  have 

been 
DifTolv'id  to  parts,  too  fubtle  to  be  feen. 

Nay  more,  'tis  cerain,  ev*ry  circling  year. 
The  rings,  w^ich  grace  the  hands,  dimioifh  there  : 
Drops  huUqw  (lones ;  and  while  we  plough,  the 

(hare 
Grows  Ief» :  The  ftreets,  by  often  treading,  wear. 
The  brazen  (hitues,  that  our  gates  adorn. 
Show  their  right  hands  diminifh'd  much,   and 

worn. 
By  touch  of  thofe  that  vifit  or  pafs  by.  369 

*l'is  certain  from  all  thefe  fome  parts  muft  fly ; 
But  when  thofe  bodies  part,  or  what  they  be. 
Malicious  nature  grants  not  powV  to  fee, 

Laftly,  not  ev*n  the  (harpeft  eye  c*cr  feca 
What  parts,  to  make  things  grow  by  juft  degrees. 
Nature  does  add;  nor  what  ftie  takes  away. 
When  age  fteals  foftly  on,  and  things  decay. 
Nor  what  tbe  (alt,  to  fet  the  waters  free. 
Frets  from  the  rocks,  and  beats  into  the  fea : 
'Tie  certain  then,  that  much  which  natore  does. 
She  works  by  bodies,  undifcern'd  by  us.  ^Z% 

Yet  bodies  do  not  fill  up  every  place ; 
For  befidc  thofe,  there  is  an  empty  fpace, 
A  void.    This  known,  this  notion  form'd  aright. 
Will  bring  to  my  dircoui(e  new  (Irength  and 

light ; 
And  teach  you  plalneft  methods  to  defcry 
1  he  grcateft  fecrets  of  philofophy. 
A  void  is  fpace  intangible :  Thus  prov'd. 
Foe  were  there  none,  00  body  could  be  moT*d. 
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Becaufe  Mrlierc*cr  the  pfefTing  motion  goes,        "1 
It  ftill  muft  meet  whh  flops,  dill  meet  with  f 
foes:       '  39^  C 

'Tis  natural  to  bodies  to  oppofe.  3 

So  that  to  move  would  be  in  vain  to  try ; 
But  all  would  fixMfilubborn  and  movelefs  lie  ; 
Becaufe  no  yielding  body  could  be  found. 
Which  firft  fiiould  move,  and  give  the  other 

ground. 
But  ev'ry  one  now  fees  that  things  do  move 
With  various  turns,  in  earth,  and  heav*n  above  : 
"Which,  were  no  void,  not  only  we*vc  not  fecn, 
But  bodies  too  themfefyrs  had  never  been. 
Ne'er  generated ;  for  matter,  all  fides  preft      400 
"With  other  matter,  would  forever  reft.         [pear, 
Though  free  from  pores,  though  folid  things  ap- 
Yct  many  reafoas  prove  them  to  be  rare. 
For  drops  dif^il,  and  fubtle  moiftui-e  creeps 
Through  hardefl  rocks,  and  ev'ry  marble  weeps. 
Juice,  drawn  from  food,  cv'n  to  the  head  does 

climb, 
Falls  to  the  feet,  and  vifits  ev*ry  limb. 
Trees  grow,  and  at  due  fcafons  yield  their  fruit 
Becaufe  the  juice,  drawn  by  the  lab'ring  root. 
Does  rife  into  the  trunk,  and  through  the  bran 
ches  fhoot.  410 

Sounds  pafs  through  welUclosM  rooms,  and  har< 

.    eft  ftones; 
And  rig'rous  winter's  frofts  afTeiSl  our  bones. 
This  could  not  be,  were  there  no  empty  fpace, 
Through  which  thefe  moveables  might  freely  pafs. 

Belides,  why  have  not  bodies  equal  weight 
With  thofe  whofe  figure  is  but  juft  as  great  ? 
For,  did  as  many  equal  bodies  frame  ffame. 

Both  wool  and  lead,  their  weight  would  be  the 
For  ev'ry  part  of  matter  downwards  tends, 
By  nature  heavy ;  but  no  void  defcends. 
Wherefore  thofe  lighter  things,  of  equal  fi2e, 
Do  le|s  of  matter,  more  of  void  comprife. 
But  by  the  heavier  more  of  feed's  enjoy'd ; 
And  thefe  convincing  reafons  prove  a  void. 

But  fome  objeft  :  The  floods  to  fifh  give  way, 
Who  cut  their  paflage  through  the  yielding  fea  ; 
Becaufe  they  leave  a  fpace  where'er  they  go, 
To  which  the  yielding  waters  circling  flow  ; 
And  hence  by  an  analogy  they  prove. 
That,  though  the  world  were  full,  yet  thiagsmay 
move.  430 

But  this  is  weak.— — - 

For,  how  could  fifh  e'er  ply  their  nat'ral  oars, 
How  cut  the  fea,  and  viut  diftant  fhores, 
Unlcfs  the  waves  gave  vray  ?  How  thefe  divide. 
Except  the  fifh  firft  part  the  yielding  tide  ? 
Therefore  fight  fenfe,  deny  what  that  will  prove, 
Difcard  all  motion,  and  the  pow'r  to  fhove, 
Or  grant  a  void,  whence  things  begin  to  move. 
Let  two  broad  bodies  meet,  and  part  again. 
The  air  muft  £ll  the  fpace  that's  left  .between.  440 
And  ev'h  fuppofe  it  flies  as  fwift  as  thought. 
Yet  common  fenfe  denies  it  can  be  brought 
O'er  aU  at  once  :  the  neareft  firft  poffefs'd. 
And  thence  'lis  hurry'd  on,  and  fills  the  reft. 
But  now,  fhouM  fome  fuppofe  thefe  marbles 
part. 
Made  &m  by  nature,  and  polite  by  art, 


4^0 
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Becaufe  the  air's  condens'd,  they  err :  'ti3  pUItl 
That  a  wide  void  is  made  and  fill'd  again  : 
Nor  can  the  air  condcns'd  be  thui  employ'd ; 
Or,  if  it  cou'd,  yet  not  without  a  void,  450 

Could  all  the  parts  contrail  to  fhorter  fpace, 
And  be  carnibin'd  with  a  more  ctofs  embrace. 
Thus  though  you  cavil,  yet  at  laft  e'ercome. 
You  miift  ignobly  grant  a  vacuum. 

Nor  arc  thefe  all;  ten  thoufand  feafmis  tnortf, 
Clear,  firm,  convincing,  yet  ne'er  heard  before, 
Might  be  produc'd;  but  thefe,  my  curion^youtb, 
Will  guide  thy  fearching  mind  to  farther  truth. 
For  as  hounds,  once  in  trace,  flill  bear  about, 
Purfuc  the  fcent,  and  find  the  quarry  out ;      46a 
So  you,  my   Memmius,  may   from  one   diinf 

known 
To  hidden  truths  fncefsfully  go  00. 
Purfue  coy  truth  with  an  unerring  fenfe. 
Into  her  clofe  recefs,  and  force  her  thence. 
Go  bravely  on  ;  and,  in  foch  things  as  thofe, 
Ne'er  doubt ;  I'll  promife  thee  deferv'd  fucoeii: 
And  my  full  foul  is  eager  to  declare  1 

So  many  fecrets,  that  I  jullly  fcar,  > 

Ere  I  ftiall  prove  but  one  particular,  } 

The  reafons  flow  in  fuch  a  numerous  throng,  470 
That  age  or  hafty  death  will  break  the  fong. 

But  to  go  on  :— — — 
This  all  confifts  of  body  and  of  fpace : 
l*hat  moves,  and  this  affords  the  motion  place. 
That  bodies  are,  we  all  from  fenfe  receive ; 
Whofe  notice,  if  in  this  we  difbelieve. 
On  what  can  reafon  fix,  on  what  rely  ? 
What  rule  the  truth  of  her  dedudlions  try 
In  greater  fecrets  of  philofophy  f 

Suppofe  no  void,  as  former  reafons  prove,  4%^ 
No  body  could  enjoy  a  place,  or  move : 
Befides  thefe  two,  there  is  no  third  degree 
Diftin6t  frond  both ;  nought  that  has  pow'r  to  he. 
For  if  'tis  tangible,  and  has  a  place, 
'Tis  body ;  if  intan^ble,  'tis  fpace. 

Befides,  whatever  is,  a  power  muft  own, 
Or  fit  to  ad,  or  to  be  aded  on, 
Or  be  a  place  in  which  fuch  things  are  done. 
Now,  bodies  only  fufler  and  ad ;  and  place 
Is  the  peculiar  gift  of  empty  fpace  :  49® 

And  thus  a  diff^'rcnt  third  in  vain  is  fought; 
And  ne'er  can  be  found  out  by  fenfe  or  thought. 

For,  whatfoe'er  may  feem  of  more  degrees, 
Are  but  th*  events  or  properties  of  thefe. 
Which  to  explain ;  we  call  thofe  propertiei, 
Which  nevet  part,  except  the  fubjied  dies : 
So  weight  to  ftones,  fo  moifture  to  the  fea, 
So  touch  to  body  is,  and  to  be  f'ree 
From  touching  is  to  void ;  but  peace  and  wealtB, 
War,  concoi*d,  flav'ry,  liberty,  and  health,     5W 
Whofe  prefence  or  whofe  abfence  nor  prevents 
Nor  brings  the  fubjed's  min,  are  events. 

Time  of  itfelf  is  nothing,  but  from  thought 
Receives  its  rife ;  by  lAVing  fancy  wrought 
From  things  confidcr'd,  whue  we  think  on  fbme 
As  prefent,  fome  at  paft,  and  fome  to  come. 
No  thought  can  think  on  time  i  that  ftill  coofefl;. 
But  thinks  on  things  in  motion  or  at  reft. 

Yet  while  the  "fons  of  fame  their  fon«  cwplof 
On  Helen's  rape,  ur  mourn  ^9  faU  of  Troyi  S^ 


] 
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Tds  ktt^  oor  (aocy  from  fuch  talet  a»  theie 
That  idioos  tre,  that  ihej  fabiift  coofefi. 
Sioce  all,  of  whom  they  were  eyentt,  war's  rag« 
Long  fince  dcftroy'd,  or  more  devouring  age* 
For  adioa,  or  whatever  from  adtoo  fpringi, 
b  call'd  th*  event  of  jcoontriet  or  of  things. 

LaiUy;  foppofe  no  frame,  no  feeds  had  been, 
To  ad  thefe  things,  nor  fpace  to  ad  them  in  ; 
No  gtfitJe  fire  had  warm*d  kind  Paris*  breaft. 
No  fbiaes  from  beauteous  Helen's  eyes  increas'd, 
And  kindled  dreadfu)  war ;  no  teeming  horfe  s%t 
BroHght  forth  in  one  fhort  night  fo-  great  a  force 
if  rain'dlbtel/  Troy ;  which  plainly  fliow 
That  adioos  not  fubfift  as  bodies  do ; 
Nddicr  ai  void,  but  as  events  aloue  [done. 

Of  pbcei  where,  and   things  by  which  they're 

kt  faither;  bodies  are  of  diff 'rent  kinds, 
Orpriadpies,  or  made  of  thofe  combin'd. 
Tlefrndples  of  things  no  force  can  break ; 
Thcf  are  too  iblid,  and  all  ftrokes  too  weak  :  5J0 
Tlioogh  fuch  can  hardly  be  believ'd  :  for  voice. 
Or  cbaader's  found,  or  cv'ry  looder  noife, 
Breab  through  our  walls,  which  yet  renuin  en- 
tire: 
BoitsD  glows,  and  rocks  diflblve  in  fire, 
Stnoi  flames  divide  the  fiobborn  gold  and  brafi. 
And  to  a  ii^aid  fnbQance  break  the  mafs ; 
tVoQgh  fiiver,  heat  and  cold  :  and  each  difdains, 
Aai  fcons  a  prifoo,  though  in  predoas  chains, 
^feofe  perceives;  for,  hold  a  fiiver  cop, 
Andpov  fome  water  gentlf  in  at  top,  540 

Tk'  afrifon'd  heat  or  cold  ilrait  break  their 
bads,  [hands, 

^^ioce,  fly  through,  and  warm  or  chill  the 
Tbde  iaftaoces  are  ftrong ;  thefe  feem  t*  explain 
'^  htmgif  in  their  vaft  extent,  contain 
^  pofeA  folids ;  creatures  of  the  brain  t 
^  ftt  attend  my  mufe ;  (he  fweetly  fings; 
(lecaoie  right  reafon  and  the  frame  of  things 
^  feeds  require)  attend,  (he  briefly  fliows, 
And fvoves  that  things  from  perfect  folids  rofe. 

^  forts  of  beings  reafon  s  eye  defcry'd,    550 
yprov'd  before ;  their  difi* 'recce  vaftly  wide  : 
Wf  and  void,  which  never  coold  agree 
*  My  one  eflential  property. 
^Ihidy,  as  *tts  matter,  is  from  place 
^isfi ;  and  void  from  body,  as  'tb  fpace. 
U  thde  diftina  fubfift  :  and  thus  'tis  prov'd, 
^  feeds  are  folid,  and  from  fpace  remov'd. 

Bat  farther  an  :  fince  things  of  feeds  compos*d 
lUdibid,  that  thing  by  which  that  void's  en- 
^^cltts'd  ^ 

i2^^  folid ;  for  what  eife  employ 'd  j6o 

^k>Id  a  fpace,  or  what  contain  a  void  f 
Jvv  what  can  fenfe,  what  fearching  reafon  find 
«i  bold  this  void,  but  folid  leeds  combin'd  f 

Tbn  folid  matter  mod  for  ever  laft, 
'^'lutty  endure,  while  compounds  wafte. 
^  grant  no  void,  no  fpaces  anpoflefs'dt 
^all  would  folid  be,  and  all  at  reft, 
f^pttt  no  folids,  which  fill  up  the  phce 
y'^^  poflcfo,  all  would  be  empty  fpaoe. 
'^  ihoa  feeds  mii'd  with  void  compafe  the 

^vl  tt  enpty  fptce,  nor  »ini  fi^IL 


\ 

done; 
refinM,  *% 
acure,  nof 

ijom'd.    V 


But  folid  feeds  exifl,  which  fill  their  place. 
And  make  a  difi'Vence  betwixt  full  and  fpace. 

Thefe,  as  I  prov'd  before,  no  aAive  flame, 
No  fobtle  cold  can  pierce,  and  break  their  frame, 
Though  ev*ry  compound  yields:   no  pow'rful 

*  blow. 
No  fubtle  wedge  divide,  or  break  in  two. 
For  nothing  can  he  ftrock,  no  part  deftroyM 
By  pow*rful  blows,  or  cieft  withont  a  void, 
And  things  that  hold  mod  void,  when  ftrokes  d« 
prefs,  5  So 

Or  (hbtlc  wedget  enter,  yield  with  eafe. 
If  feeds  then  folid  are,  they  muft  endure 
Eternally,  from  force,  from  (broke  fecnre.  . 

Befides,  were  feeds  not  eternal 

AH  things  would  rife  from  nought,  and  all  retnm 
To  nought :  nothing  would  be  both  womb  and 

urn. 
But  fince  my  former  reafons  dearly  taught 
That  nothing  rifes  from  or  finks  to  nought ;  ^ 
Thofe  various  things  eternal  feed*  compofe. 
And  death  again  diflblves  them  into  ihofe ;  591 
And  thence  new  things  were  fram'd,  newcrea. 

tnres  rofc. 
Then  feeds  are  folid,  elfe  how  could  they  laft  I 
How  things  repair,  fo  many  ages  paft  ? 

When  nature  things  divides,  did  (he  go  on 
Dividing  ftill,  and  never  would  have  done ; 
The  fe^s  had  been  fo  fmall,  fo  much  refinM, 
That  nothing  could  have  grown  mature, 

mafs  combin'd ; 
For  things  are  eafier  far  difiblv'd  than  , 
Then  nature,  who,  through  all  thefe  aget  paft, 
Has  broke  the  feeds,  and  ftill  goes  on  to  wafte, 
Could  fcarce  contrive,  though  nnm'rous  years  re. 
main,  69 1 

To  fit,  unite,  and  join  them  dofe  again. 
Bot  now  'tis  plain,  by  ftri^^eft  reafon  try*d» 
Nature  does  not  to  infinite  divide, 
Since  things  are  made,  and  ceruin  years  endure. 
In  which  they  ipring,  grow,  and  become  mature. 
Bot  more ;  though  feeds  are  hard  through  all 
their  frame, 
A  compound  may  be  foft,  as  water,  flame, 
Whatever  It  is,  or  whencefoe'er  it  fprines,       609 
Becaufe  wo  grant  a  void,  commix'd  wiui  things  ; 
But  were  they  foft,  no  reafon  could  be  fliown 
How  harden*d  iroa's  fram'd,  or  harder 
For  nature  then  would  want  fit  feeds 

upon. 
Then  folid  feeds  exift,  whofe  num'rous'throng, 
Ciofely  combin'd,  makes  compounds  firm  and 
ftrong.  [growth 

Befides;  fince  things  have  time  for  life  and 
Prefix'd,  and  certain  terms  are  fet  for  both ; 
Since  bounds  ate  plac'd,  o'er  which  they  cannot 
go,  6zS 

And  laws  fpeak  what  they  can  and  cannot  do ; 
Since  things  not  change ;  for  all  the  kinds  that  Bf 
Are  clothed  with  plumes  of  the  fame  curious  dye  ; 
The  matter  muft  be  firm,  the  feeds  aiuft  be 
Unchangeable,  from  alteration  free : 
For,  grant  the  feeds  may  change,  we  could  not 

know 
Whit  tfaiDgiwouldbeproduc'dtitf  wlieD.orhowr 
2; 
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How  p«tt  their  pow'r  would  rife,  how  far  extend, 
Hciw  ioog  they*d  live,  or  when  their  adions  eud ; 
Nor  (hould  we  6nd  the  fame  delights  purfuM, 
X^or  parents  natures  in  their  younp  renewM.   619 

Farther :  thofe  parts  of  thingx  chat  utmoft  lie 
Are  fomethtng,  though  too  fubtle  for  our  eye. 
Apd  thefe  are  leads  :  they  never  break  the  chain, 
And  by  themfekes  fubftft,  nor  ever  can  ; 
For  they  are  parts,  whofe  both  eitremes  the  fame ; 
And  fuch  like,  plac*d  in  order,  bodies  frame. 
i>ince  thefe  fubfift  not  in  a  fep'nite  llate, 
l^heir  union  nuft  be  ftrong,  too  firm  for  fate  : 
And  ftroke  and  wedge  may  try  their  ftrength  in 

v^in; 
No  force  can  loofe  the  tie,  or  break  the  chain. 
Then  feeds  are  ilmple  folids,  and  their  pans  cnm- 
bio*d  640 

By  ftrongeft  bands,  but  not  of  others  join'd. 
Thefe  nature  kecp»  entire  :  thefe  feeds  fupply 
For  future  things,  repaiting  thofe  that  die. 

BIfides ;  fuppofe  no  leaft,  then  feedf  refin'd. 
Too  fmall  for  fenfe,  nay,  fcarce  perceiv*d  by  mind, 
Would  {^ill  be  full,  ft  ill  num'rouH  parts  contain 
J^o  end,  no  bound,  but  infinite  the  train ; 
And  thus  the  greateft  and  the  fmalleft  frame    64  Z 
Would  both  be  equal,  and  their  bounds  the  (ame; 
For  though  the  all  be  infinite,  each  fingle  grain 
And  fniallell  feeds  as  numVous  parts  conuin  ; 
$ut  that's  abfurd,  by  reafcn's  laws  confefsM, 
And  therefore  nature  mufl  admit  a  Icaft ; 
NA>t  fram'd  of  other*,  which  no  parts  can  (how, 
And  which  is  foltd  and  eternal  too. 

fiefides;  did  nature  not  refolve  to  lead, 
Ker  puw'r  quite  fpcnt,  her  works  had  long  fince 

cca^'d : 
"Hex  force  all  gone;  no  beings  rais*d  anew,     658 
Nor  things  repaired  :  for  no  comp<>fures  (how 
What  feeds  muft  have  thofe  cath'Iic  qualities, 
Nature*s  great  inftrumentr,  weight,  motion,  ii90« 

4^aftly  ;  great  nature  infinitely  divides. 
And  never  ceafes .  you  muil  grant  beiides 
I'hat  ftill  f»»me  feeds  ejcift,  w^iich,  never  broke. 
Remain  fccure,  free  from  the  powV  of  ftroke  : 
But  'tis  abfurd  frail  feeds  (hould  bear  the  rago 
Qi  ftroke^  unhurt,  nor  yield  to  pow'rful  age. 

They  grofily  err  who  teach  all  rife  from  fire ; 
As  Heraclitus,  whom  vain  Greeks  admire 
For  daik  cxpreiTion;  but  the  fobcr  few,  $70 

Who  fecH  for,  and  (idight  in  what  is  true, 
Sporn  and  contemn  ;  fur  only  fools  regard 
What  feems  obfcure,  and  intricate,  and  hard  ! 
Take  thjit  for  truth,  whofe  phrafes  fmooth  app^a9-, 
^nd  dancing  periodit  charm  the  wanton  ear, 

For  how  could  bodies,  of  fo  difT'rent  frame, 
'flo  various  rife  from  pure  and  real  flame. 
Nor  can  ypu  clear  the  dpubt  by  fund  pretence 
That  fire  is  made  more  rare,  or  elfe  more  denfe  : 
This  changes  not  the  fire,  'tis  ftill  the  fame ;  68a 
If  denfe,  a  ftrong ;  if  rare,  a  weaker  ^ame. 
Yet  this  is  ^11  that  can  be  faid.       .    ■ 

Who  can  believe  that  nature's  various  pride 
Can  fpring  from  flame,  condcn»*d  or  r^ify'd  ? 
*Tit  true,  did  they  admit  an  empty  (pace. 
Then  flame,  made  rare,  might  fill  a  larger 
Q^  (icfift,  ^Ofuto^  rt'\i^  ^  more  ftrid^cwb^9:g( 


"7  *•« 
r  place, ^ 


But  fince  they  think  that  hard,  and  void  oppoie, 
Fearing  the  difficult,  the  right  they  lofe;    • 
Nor  yet  perceive,  that  bani(h  void  alone,       69* 
Ail  bodies  would  he  denfe,  and  all  be  one; 
From  which  no  feeds  could  fly,  00  parts  redrr, 
As  fmoke,  and  heat,  and  vig'rous  Ught  from  fire: 
This  proves  a  void  comraiiL*d  — ■— 

But  if  by  any  means,  however,  (b'ange, 
The  flame  could  perifh,  and  its  parts  could  change; 
If  this  could  once  be  done,  then  all  iti  heat. 
And  its  whole  nature  would  to  nought  retreat, 
And  therefore  bodies  would  from  nothing  rife; . 
For  what  is  chaiig*d  from  what  it  was,  diat  iaa. 
But  after  change  fome  feeds  muft  ttill  remain,  70I 
LtSt  all  (hould  (ink  to  nought,  and  thence  reton 
again. 
Now,  fince  our  former  reafons  clearly  (how 
Some  feeds,  and  thofe  of  conftaiit  nature  too, 
Whofe  prefence,  abfence,or  whofe  different  rangt 
Of  order  makes  the  things  themfelves  to  chaBge; 
We  certainly  condttde  they  are  not  flame ; 
For  then  'twould  nought  import,*  what  sewlf 

came, 
What  chaugM  its  order,  or  what  did  retirci 
Since  all  would  be  of  the  lame  nature,  fire.    7 10 
But  this  is  my  opinion.— 
Some  feeds ezift,  from  whofe  (ite,  figure,liK, 
Concu(fion,  order,  motion,  flames  arife : 
And  when  the  order's  chang*d,  the  parts  o(  fire 
Their  nature  lofe,  and  filently  expire. 
The  difunited  bodies  fly  from  thence. 
Not  flame,  nor  any  objed  of  the  fenfe. 
But  now  to  think,  as  Heraditus  tells. 
That  all  that  is  is  fire,  and  nothing  elfe ; 
'Tis  fond  ;  and  certainty  of  fenfe  o'erthrows,  0, 
By  which  alone  that  flame  exifts  he  knows. 
In  this  he  credit  gives :  but  fears  t*  aflford 
The  like  in  things  as  plain ;  and  that's  abfurd: 
For  what  can  judge,  and  what  our  fearch  fccM ' 
Like  fenfe,  truth's  great  criterion  ?  Whatfofasf 

Bcfides ;  why  fliould  we  rather  all  dilcJaio, 
Rejtdl  all  elfe,  and  fancy  only  flame. 
Than  fire  deny,  and  all  things  clfc  receive?   ^  ' 
Both  which  'tis  equal  madneis  Co  believe.    [M 
Therefore  all  thofe  who  teach  things  tookt^ 
From  fimple  fire,  or  vrater,  air,  or  earth,  | 

Lie  under  palpable  miflakes. 

And  thole 
That  teach  from  doubled  elements  they  rofe^ 
As  air  and  fire,  as  earth  and  water  join'd. 
Or  all  four,  ear^h,  airj  water,  fire/combin'd. 

Thus  fung  Empedocles   ■ 
Tn  fruitful  Sicily,  whofe  crooked  fides  f 

Th*  Ionian  waflies  with  impctnvus  tides,         f 
Apd  a  fnuU  frith  from  Italy  divides.  J 

Here  Scylla  nives,and  fierce  Charybdisroan,  74l 
Beating  with  boi(l*rQttS  wavea   the    tremMiBI 

(hores. 
Here  prefs'd  Eocel^dns  with  mighty  loads 
Vitmit;.  revepge  in  flames  agatnft  the  gods: 
Through  i1£tiia*s  jaws  be  impudently  throts, 
And  thund>ing  heav'n  with  equal  thunder  belli 
This  ifle ;  though  ^ith  fuch  wond'iou*  fights « 
thefe 
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noigh    ch  With  men  aod  fruit,  has  rarely  fhowa 
A  thtog  more  glorious  than  thi«  fingle  one  : 
His  rerfe,  compos*d  of  nature's  works,  declare 
Hif  wit  was  ftrong,  and  hi«  inTeotion  rare  \    751 
His  jodgmeot  deep  and  found,  whence  fome  be- 

Aod  joftljr  too,  to  think  him  more  than  man. 
Tet  he,  with  all  the  meaner  others  nam*d, 
TboQjfh  for  fome  rare  inventions  juftly  fam'd. 
Which  they  have  left  as  oracles,  more  fare 
Than  from  the  tripod  fpoke,  and  left  obfcure 
Thn  thofe,  th*  ancients  from  the  Pythia  heard 
h  tht  lirft  feeds  of  things  has  greatly  err'd. 

Thit  things  may  move,  or  may  be  foft,  or  rare, 
VTithsut  a  void,  as  water,  flame,  or  aif,  76 1 

They  ill  affirm; 

That  n;iture  never  refts 
lo  brokog  bodies,  and  admits  no  leafts  : 
When  jci  we  fee  the  part  that  topmoft  lies 
bleaft,  that  is  preiented  to  our  eyes : 
Fran  whence  we  that  a  leaft  may  well  conclude, 
Wudi  utmoU  is,  too  little  to  be  view*d. 

Befideii  their  feeds  are  foft,  and  can  he  bom') 

Aod  die ;  then  all  would  rife,  and  all  return     / 

To  aoDght :  nothing  would  be  both  womb  and  \ 

urn.  7  70  J 

Naj,  £u-ther  :  fince  they're  eontrariea,  at  jais 
AoMog  themfelves,  engag'd  in  civil  wars, 
'  f^periih  when  they  meet;  or,  fcatter'd,  wafte« 
!  lib  viad  and  ihow'rs,  cro&'d  by  an  adveife 
i         bbiL 

UiBt^gt  from  foor  elements  arofe, 
^dareigaio  by  death  difiblv'd  to  thofe ; 
Wharreafoo  we  (hould  rather  fondly  deem 
T^  principles  of  things,  than  thinp  of  them  ? 
f«they  alternately  are  changed,  ajid  ihow 
,^  others  figure,  and  their  nature  too  :        780 
Aodif  yov  think  that  earth*  is  joia*d  with  fire, 
Vith  water,  air,  their  nature  ibU  entire, 
jWog  could  firft  be  made ;  or,  made,  increas'd; 
^«ttte,ttdr  man,  nor  tender  fruit,  nor  beaft  : 
/^odi  component  in  the  Tartons  mals 
^osld  keep  its  nature,  and  be  what  it  waa; 
^  we  ihoold  view,  confus'dly  juin'd  and  fiz'd, 
^  ^r  with  earth,  and  fire  with  vrater  mix*d. 
w  principles  of  things  mufl  he  unknown, 
Waanue  imdifcem'd,  left  any  one  790 

^™f  above  the  other  (hovld  appear. 
And  ihow  chat  things  not  truly  compounds  are. 

^^fides,  they  all  thefe  four  from  heav'n  derive ; 
^  firft,  tbat  flame  is  turned  to  air,  believe ; 
^^  water,  and  thence  earth ;  and  fo  retire 
*^  earth  to  waCfCr,  thence  to  air  and  fire : 
2»  change  ne'er  ceadcs,  but  about  they're  driv'n 
2">  hov'n  to  earth,  from  earth  again  to  heav'n. 
Stt  Icedi  can  never  change  their  nat*ral  ftate ; 
|VT  mnft  endure,  free  from  the  pow'r  of  fate,  800 
Ld  aUlhoald  fink  to  nought,  and  thence  arife ; 
**«hat  is  chang'd  from  what  at  was,  that  diet. 
^>  JBce  theCe  four  can  die,  fince  thofe  can  (ail, 
J^iiher  feeds,  o*er  ;vhich  no  ftroket  prevail, 
^naft  be  fram'd;  left  aU  fliould  rife,  and  all 

return 
*^J^i%ht;  and  nothing  be  both  womb  aod  urn  t 
Pf^lnther  grant  ieeds  fuch,  that  they  did  frame 
*  ■•it  body;  as,  lor  iaftaocc,  flames 


Yet  take  away,  or  add  fome  new  to  thofe ;  . 
I'heir  (ice  and  motion  chaog'd,  would  air  com-, 
pofe;  Sio 

And  fo  of  other  things. 

But  you*il  objedl,  and  fay,  *tis  manifeft 
From  earth  rife  trees,  are  nourifh'd  and  increas*d ; 
And  if  the  fcafons  prove  not  kind  and  good, 
Moifture  and  foaktng  {how*rs  corrupt  the  wood ; 
And  did  not  Phoebus  (bed  enlivenifig  heat. 
No  fruit  or  beafts  could  grow,  lo4«k  fair  and  great ; 
And  we,  nnlefs  upheld  ^  means,  (hould  die, 
Swallow'd  by  treacherous  mortality ; 
Life  loos'd  from  nerves  and  bones,  long  fince  had 
fled,  8ao 

And  left  the  wafted  carcafe  pale  and  dead. 
For  we  from  certain  things  our  ftrength  receive ; 
And  other  things  from  certain  others  live ; 
For  variiios  common  principles  are  fiz*d 
In  every  thing,  and  all  confusM  and  mix'd. 
And  therefore  nature  knows  no  gen*ral  good ; 
But  diff'rent  things   muft  have  their  diiT'rent 

food; 
And  thus  it  matters  to  the  grand  defign, 
How,  or  with  what,  the  various  feeds  combine;  * 
What  fite,  and  what  pofition  they  maintain ;  S39 
What  motion  give,  and  what  receive  again. 
For  the  fame  feeds  compofe  both  earth  and  feas,"^ 
The  fun,  the  moon,  all  th'  animals  and  trees;     > 
But  their  contexture,  or  their  motion,  difagree8.3 

So  in  my  verfe  are  letters  common  found 
To  many  words,  unlike  in  fenfe  and  found  : 
'  Such  .great  variety  bare  change  aflbrds 
Of  order,  in  few  elements  of  words.       [may  rife 
Now,  fince  the  feeds  of  things  are  more,  from  them  ' 
More  difF'rent  fliapes,  and  more  varieties.      840 

Next  let*s  examine,  with  a  curious  eye, 
Anazagoras'  pbilofophy ; 
By  copious  Greece  term*d  homoeomery. 
For  which  our  Latin  language,  poor  in  vrords. 
Not  one  expreflive  fingle  voice  affords  s  ' 

Yet  by  an  eafy  (hort  periphrafis, 
We  plainly  can  difcover  what  it  is ; 
For  this  it  means :  That  bones  of  minute  bones ; 
That  fleih  of  flefli,  and  ftones  of  little  ftones ; 
That  nerves  take  other  little  nerves  for  food ;  850 
That  blood  is  naadc  of  little  drops  of  blood ; 
That  gold  from  paru  of  the  fame  nature  rofe ;  *% 
That  earths  do  earth,  fires  fire,  airs  air  com-f  i 
pofe;  fl 

And  fo  in  all  things  elfe  alike  to  thofe.  3. 

But  he  admits  no  void,  he  granu  no  leaft ; 
And  therefore  errs  in  this  wiUi  all  the  reft. 

Befides,  too  weak,  too  feeble  feeds  he  chofi»,  y ' 
If  they  are  like  the  bodies  they  compofe,  C 

And  liable  to  death  as  well  as  thole ;  y 

For  which  of  all  th^e  beings  could  endure     860 
The  vi'lent  jaws  of  death,  from  death  fecure  ? 
Could  fire,  could  air,  could  water,  blood,  or  hone  I 
Which  of  all  thefe  ?  In  my  opinion,  none. 
Since  all  would  be  as  liable  to  die,  -> 

Subjed  to  powerful  mortality,  C. 

As  thofe,  which  force  deftroys  before  our  eye;  J 
But  I  by  former  arguments  have  Uught, 
That  things  nor  perifli  t«,  nor  rife  from  nought. 

Befidea,  fince  by  our  meat  our  bodies  grow,    . 
^re  DovrifliM  and  increas'd,  we  plainly  luiow  870 
Zij 
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That  bonei,  and  blood,  and  veint»  smd  nerves  are 

made 
Of  partt  diffimilar,  id  order  laid, 
put  if  the  meat  in  perfeA  form  containi 
Small  parts  of  nerves,  of  blood,  of  bones,  and 

veins ; 
Then  meat  and  drink  would  in  themfelves  prefenre 
piflifflilar  pans,  as  blood,  bone,  vein,  and  nerve. 

Y«t  more  :  if  all  thofe  things,  that  fpring  from 
earth, 
Before  they  rofe,  before  they  lhow*d  their  birth. 
Lay  h|d  within ;  the  clods  muft  needs  comprife. 
As  proper  parts,  thpfe  various  things  that  rife :  SSe 
^ow  change  the  fiibjed,  keep  the  terms  the^ 
(ame;  f 

In  wood,  if  (Jnoke  lies  hid,  and  fparks  and  flame,  C 
ft  muft  confift  of  parts  of  diif' rent  iVame.         J 

But  there's  a  lictle  ihift,  a  flight  excufe. 
Which  Anaxagoras*  fcholars  ufe. 
Though  ffich  Ue  mix'd  in  all,  that  part  alone 
Appears,  which  only  to  the  fenfe  is  fbown ; 
IVhich  in  the  compoiition  does  comprife 
The  greateft  part,  and  on  the  furface  lies.      889' 
^t  this  19  fsUj; ;  or  through  thp  weighty  mill, 
From  broj^en  corn  wofdd  bloody  drops  diftil ; 
Or  fome  fuch  partf  as  in  o<ir  bodies  gr9vr ; 
From  bcrbs  and  flow*rs  a  pnilky  juice  would  (tow ; 
In  broken  clods  each  fearching  eye  might  fee 
^ome  lurj^ipg,  fcattcrM  herb,  or  leaf,  or  tree ; 
And  in  cleft  wood,  and  broken  fticka,  admire 
^moke,  aihes«  flame,  and  little  fparks  of  flre. 
But  fiuce,  on  flri^ejl  fcarcls,  no  parti  appear, 
Wp  matt  not  fondly  fancy  they  are  there :   ^ 
That  bodies  are  composed  of  fuch  combin  d ;  ^op 
But  common  feeds  in  various  order  join'd. 

But  you  will  anfwer  thus :  *Tis  often  known, 
That  ftately  trees,  on  lofty  mountains  grows. 
VThen  beaten  by  a  furious  fouthem  blaft, 
prow  warm  and  hot,  and  fo  ta^e  fire  at  laft* 

All  this  we  grant : 

Yet  thefc's  no  adoal  fire,  but  feeds  of  heat, 
Which, 'dafli*d  together,  all  this  flame  beset* 
Jor  if  in  wood  fuch  adual  flame  were  held. 
How  could  it  for  one  moment  be  concealM  f  pro 
It  ftraight  would  flipw  its  mighty  force,  and  bum ; 
And  flirubs,  and  trees,  and  aU  to  aflies  turn. 

And  h^nce,  as  we  dtfcours*d  before,  we  find 
It  matters  much  with  what  firft  feeds  are  join'd ; 
Or  how,  or  what  pofition  they  maintain, 
What  motion  giv^i  and  ivhat  receive  again ; 
And  that  the  ieeids  remaining  ftili  the  £me, 
Their  order  chang'd,  of  wood  are  turn'd  to  flamo. 
Juft  as  the  letters  little  change  affords. 
Ignis  and  Ligna,  two  quite  cUflerent  words.    990 

Bciides,  if  you  fuppofe  no  frame  eould  fpring, 
Unlcfs  the  principles  were  like  the  thing. 
The  (ame  in  nature  iecdt  are  loft ;  for  then 
Some  feeds  would  laugh,  and  weep,  and  laugh 

again; 
With  vi'lent  grin  diftort  their  little  face, 
And  prefently  drop  briny  tears  apace. 

Now  what  remaiifs  obierve ;  difiindly  mark ; 
I  know  *tis  hard;  'tis  intricate,  and  dark  : 
But  pow'rful  hope  of  praifis  fiiil  fpufs  me  on ; 
Vm  eager ;  and  'tit  tinic  that  I  were  gopc.  '  93Q 


I  feel,  I  rifiog  feel  poetic  heats, 
And,  now  infpirM,  trace  o^er  the  mufes*  feats. 
Untrodden  yet :  *tis  fwcet  to  vifit^ 
Untouch'd  and  virgin  fireams,  and  oueockiDj 

third; 
'Tis  fweet  to  crop  frefh  flow*rs,  and  get  a  crom 
For  new  and  rare  inventions  of  my  own; 
So  noble,  great,  and  genVous  the  dcQgn,         ^ 
That  none  of  all  the  mighty  tuneful  nine         > 
Shall  grace  a  head  with  laurelv  like  to  mine,    j 
For,  firfl,  I  teach  great  things  in  lofty  ftraios,  94O 
And  loofe  men  from  religion's  grievous  chaioi; 
Next,  though  my  fubjed's  dark,  my  verfe  ii  ckar 
And  fweet,  with  fancy  flowing  cv'ry  where; 
And  this  defign'd  :  for  as  phyilcians  ufe, 
In  giving  children  draughts  of  bitter  juice. 
To  make  them  uke  it,  tinge  the  cup  with  fwo^ 
To  cheat  the  lip  :  this  firft  they  eager  meet, 
And  then  driok  on,  and  take  the  bitter  draoglit; 
And  fo  are  harmlefsly  deceivM,  not  caught: 
For,  by  this  meant,  they  get  their  health,  tbdr 
eafc,  959 

Their  vigour,  ftrength,  and  baffle  the  difeale. 
So,  iinee  oui^  methods  of  philofophy 
S^em  harfli  to  fome ;  fince  moil  our  maxinii  flfi 
I  thought  it  was  the  fitteft  way  to  drefs, 
In  pleafing  verfe,  thefe  rigid  principles, 
With  fimcy  fweet'ning  them;  to  bribe  thyauBd 
To  •read  my  books,  and  lead  it  on  to  find 
The  nature  of  the  world,  the  rife  of  thiags. 
And  what  va&  profit  too,  that  knowledge  briogi. 

Now,  fince  my  former  various  reafbns  flMW,') 
That  feeds  are  folid,  and  eternal  too ;  96s  V 
Let's  next  inquire,,  if  infinite  or  no  ?  j 

Likewife,  if  void  and  fpace  do  Yomewhere  toil 
Or,  without  bound,  t'immenfiry  extend  ? 

The  all  is  ev'ry  way  immenfely  wide. 
Or  elfe  it  would  have  bounds  on  ev'ry  fide. 
Now,  what  can  be  a  bound,  but  that  which  lifll 
Beyond  the  body,  whofe  extreme  it  is  ? 
That  nought's  beyond  the  all,  ev*n  commoo  feab 
Declares ;  therefore  the  all  muft  be  immenfe.  970 
Thus  ftand  on  any  quarter  of  the  fpace. 
That's  nothing ;  'tis  immenfe  from  ev'ry  pbtc* 

But  grant  it  finite.— 
Suppofe  a  man  on  the  extremeft  part ; 
Suppofe  him  fiand  and  ftrive  to  throw  a  daft ; 
The  dart  would  fotward  fly,  pr,  hinder'd,  ftsy : 
Choofe  which  you  will,  the  reafon's  good  esd 

way. 
And  firm.    For  if  fome  farther  fpace  admit, 
Or  fome  refifbmce  ftop  its  hafty  flight, 
That's  not  the  and :  fo  place  the  utmoft  pait  9^0 
Where'er  yon  vrill,  1*11  follow  with  the  dart; 
And  by  this  fingle  argument  deface 
(For  ftill  the  void  wiU  give  a  farther  place), 
Thofe  feign'di  extremes  and  bounds  you  f 
fpace. 

But  to  proceed— 
Suppofe  the  all  had  bounds,  fuppofe  an  end; 
Then  bodies,  which  by  nature  muft  defcend. 
And  from  eternity  purfu'd  the  race. 
Had  long  ere  this  time  reach'd  the  kmcft  place, 
Whence  nothing  could  in  decent  order  rife;  99I 
There  conld  not  be  a  glittering  foa  or  ikies; 
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For  all  tht  fee^  imiil  lie  toofosMIj  miz*d 
In  a  taft  duos,  imtnoreable  and  fiz*d. 
But  aom  the  fiDeda  (Ull  move,  beoaafe  the  fptcc 
U  bo«iKllefi>,  and  admits  no  loweft  place ; 
Ko  end,  whkfa  hcMTf  feedt,  by  nature  preft. 
Mfht  leek  below,  and  fettle  there  and  reft. 
Now  all.  Cram  parta  of  matter  mov*d,  artfe, 
Which  the  vaft  maCi  eternally  fappliet. 

B«t  hftly ;  things  to  things  ftill  bounds  appear ; 
So  air  to  lofty  hills,  and  hills  to  air ;  looi 

So  earth  the  ferns,  and  feas  the  earth  controol ; 
Bat  there  b  nothing  that  can  bound  the  whole. 
Wherefore  'tis  fuch,  that  did  fwift  light'ning  fly 
Throogh  the  Taft  fpace  to  all  eternity. 
No  ocDoft  part,  no  end  wonid  e*er  be  found, 
So  Taftly  wide  it  is,  and  without  bonnd. 
Again;  natnre^a  eternal  laws  pivride, 
TlHi  tetaft  all  (Kould  be  immenfely  ^ide, 
Bboadbfland  infinite,  becanfe  they  place       loio 
Bodf  ai  hound  to  Toid,  to  body  fpace  ; 
Byootual  bounding  making  both  immenfe  : 
Fi^  did  they  not  each  ather  bound,  but  one 
Were  infinite ;  tor  infUnce,  fpace  alone ; 
Nor  aian,  nor  earth,  nor  heat'n,  nor  could  the 

f^ 
Hve'hoBeB  of  the  gods  one  moment  be  i 
For  leeds  of  things,  their  union  all  deftroy*d, 
WooU  fly  diflblVd  and  featter'd  through  the' 

▼osd; 
Or  ra^er  ioto  things  had  ne*er  combin*d, 
Bccaafie,  ooce  parted,  ihey  had  Uerer  jotn*d.  X020 

9m  fare  unthinking  feeds  did  ne*er  difpofe 
Tliilffitii  ■  by  counfcl,  nor  their  order  choofe ; 
Nor  S9  compass  made  how  each  fhould  move, 
Bat  item  eternal  through  the  vacuum  (IroYe, 
VzriomAf  inoT*d  and  tum'd,  until,  at  laft, 
\ifoft  Ibrtf  of  motion  and  of  union  paft, 
)y  dmice  to  that  convenient  order  hurPd, 
KTbidi  frame  the  beings  that  rompofe  the  world. 
iod  tbele  fame  feeds,  now  orderly  maintain*d, 
a  the  cofrrenient  motions  they  have  gain'd,  lO^e 
•  u  Ivffioeot  caufe  why  fertile  earth, 
^y  fiBi«beams  qoickenM,  gives  new  fruits  their 

birth; 
EVfay  rivers  ftill  the  greedy  deep  fupply ; 
(VBy  Wafts  increafe,  why  fun  and  moon  ne'er  die. 
VlikJh  could  not  be,  unlefs  fupplies  ftill  came 
roos  the  vaft  ma(s,  and  propp*d  the  fioking  frame. 
As  beafta,  depriv*d  of  food,  h  things  muft  die, 
s  Iboo  aa  matter  fails  of  juft  fupply. 
Hot  can  external  ftrokes  preferve  the  whole ; 
scnetiiiies  they  may  the  hafty  flight  controul  1040 
f  fotaie  Dnall  part,  till  others  come  and  join, 
jad«  takins  hokl,  into  one  mais  combine ; 
at  very  €At  they  muft  rebound,  and  then         '\ 
be  principles  of  things  may  break  the  chain,    > 
od  ^et  their  former  liberty  again.  J 

^,  that  thefe  ftrokes  might  be,  this  laftlng  figEt, 
he  mala  of  mafter  muft  be  infinite. 
ris  crrmifi  then,  that  there  muft  come  fupply 
roan  Che  vift  mafs,  repairing  things  that  die. 
Bbc  Icom  their  dreams,  who  fondly  can  be* 
Kw,  1050 

Lod  teach,  that  aQ  thiogi  to  the  middle  ftrivci 


i 


And  by  that  natVal  prcflufe  this  #hok  frame 
Might  be  maintain'd,  its  order  ftill  the  lame, 
Widioot  external  impulfe;  high  and  low 
Would  always  be  as  firmly  joio*d  as  now ; 
And  their  own  fite  their  dtflTrent  place  poflcfi. 
Since  all  unto  one  conunon  centre  prefs.  ^ 

They  farther  teach,  that  ponderous  weights  below 
Unto  their  /efting  places  upwards  go : 
And  as  our  (hadows  in  fmooth  ftreams  appear, 
So  feet  to  feet  fome  animals  walk  thefe ;        ic6l 
Yet  can  no  fooner  fall  into  thofe  flcies 
That  lie  beneath,  than  we  to  heav*n  can  rife. 
When  Phoebus  climbs  their  eaft,  the  feeble  light 
Of  ftars  peeps  forth,  and  beautifies  our  night. 

But  this  ridiculous  dream,  this  fancy  fpringa 
Prom  ignVance,  blind  in  principles  <yf  things. 
For  fince  the  void  is  infinite,  the  fpace 
Immenfe ;  how  can  there  be  a  middle  place  ? 

Or  grant  there  were— 107c 

Why  may  not  bodies  end  their  tedious  race. 

And  fbp  as  well  in  any  other  place. 

As  there  f  For  cv'ry  part  of  empty  fpace. 

Or  midft  or  not,  muft  equally  allow 

To  pondVous  movents  eafy  pafiage  through  ; 

For  there's  00  place,  to  which  by  nature  preft^ 

Seeds  lofe  their  force  of  weight  and  freely  reft ; 

Nor  empty  fpace  can  prop  the  feeds,  nor  flay 

Their  motion  :  'tis  ics  nature  to  give  way : 

In  bodies  then  there  lies  no  fond  defire  JQ%t 

To  feek  the  midft  which  keeps  this  frame  etitlre* 

Befides,  they  grant  not  all,  hut  only  thofe 
Which  heavy  water  and  dull  earth  compofe. 
Strive  to  the  centre :  but  that  two  retire, 
EndeavVing  from  it  as  light  air  and  fire ; 
Whence  ftari,  thofe  feeble  ornaments  of  night, 
Are  nouriih'd,  and  gay  Phoebus*  fiercer  light : 
Becaufe  the  flame  which  from  the  midft  retiret^ 
When  got  pn  high  combines  its  featter'd  fires. 
But  how  could  an*mals  live,  how  leases  on  branch* 
et  bud,  1090 

If  earthly  parts  rnfe  not,  and  gave  them  food  ? 
Then  they  contend,  the  higheft  heav*n,  around 
All  things  enclofing,  is  of  all  the  bound ; 
Eife  the  world's  walls,  like  fwifteft  flames  would 

fly 
Through  the  vaft  fpace ;  the  fabric  of  the  flty 
Confu^Mly  falling,  lower  buildings  meet; 
£lfe  faithleft  earth  forfake  our  trembling  feet  \ 
Add  all  things  both  in  heav*n  and  ea/th  deftroy*d| 
Couftts'dly  fcatter  throogh  the  buundlefs  void ; 
And  in  one  moment  ev*ry  thing  deface,        lies 
But  unfeen  atoms,  and  vail  empty  fpace  t 
For  wherefoe'ef  the  fabric  does  begin 
To  fail,  there  greedy  death  will  enter  in. 
And  through  the  ruinous  breach,  the  violent  courfei 
Of  rapid  matter  rufh  with  mighty  force. 

This  learnt,  *tis  no  uneafy  ulk  to  know 
The  reft ;  Til  lead  thee  oa,  and  clearly  (Bow 
The  pride  of  nature,  and  philofophy 
Her  greateft  works,  and  pleafe  thy  curious  eye« 
Tho  walk  is  pleafant,  *tis  an  eafy  way,  I  no 

All  bright  and  dear,  for  things  will  things  betray 
By  mutual  light ;  and  we,  from  one  thing  knowiii 
To  hiddco  truths  fnccefsfully  go  on* 
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CREECH'S  LU'CR£»TIVS. 


NOTES  ON  BOOK  I. 


LuciETius  be^s  his  poem  with  an  invocation 
of  Venus,  a  gay  and  bcaacifol  goddefs,  a  friend  of 
Man,  and,  as  the  fables  fay,  fomttii|ies  too  immo- 
deftly  familiar  with  him  :  but  by  whofe  power  all 
apimals  are  generated ;  by  whofe  charms  all  na- 
ture is  governed;  and  who  alone  can  give  all 
beauty  and  gracefulnefs.  He-  therefore,  makes 
choice  of  her  as  the  fitted  patron  for  a  man,  who 
is  going  to  treat  of  the  Nature  of  Things :  he  afts 
of  her  to  beOow  fmoothoefs  on  his  verfe,  and  to 
|»rocure  a  peace  for  Rome,  which  (be  may  eafily 
cfbtain  from  her  dreadful  fervant  the  god  of  war. 
For,  while  the  republic  was  engaged  in  arms»  nei- 
ther himfelf  nor  his  Memmius,  to  whom  he  in> 
fcribes  this  poem,  could  find  Icifure  to  attend  to 
the  ftudies  of  philofophy.  Now,  whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  others,  he,  by  this  invocation, 
excellently  well  performv  the  part  of  a  poet,  who 
intends  to  treat  of  nature  and  of  an  Epicurean 
))hilofopher  likewife :  for  he  derides  while  he  in- 
vokes; and,  as  we  feldom  find  a  more  beautiful, 
fo  we  never  can  a  more  rrproachful  image  of 
Venus  and  of  Mars.  But  they  feem  too  wittily 
pious,  who  believed  that  the  poet,  a  profc/Ted  ene- 
my to  Providence,  was  compelled  by  the  Deity, 
as  it  were  in  fport  and  derifion,  to  implore  the 
Aid  of  a  moft  notorious  gnddefs :  nor  are  others  < 
left  trifiing,  who  obferve,  that  Venus  took  care  of 
gardens;  and,  therefore,  was  the  moft  proper  pa- 
tronefs  for  the  Epicureans,  who  chiefly  dwelt,  or 
4C  leaft  fpent  moft  of  their  time  in  gardens.  Nor 
they  neither,  who  difcover,  1  know  not  what 
mjrfteries,  that  lie  concealed  under  the  names  of 
Venu5,  Mars,  Ca-ltis,  &c.  Such  trifles  are  beneath 
the  difdainful  and  foaring  wit  of  Lucretius ;  for, 
.as  Cicero  tells  us  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Nature  of 
tlie  Gods,  fedi^.  59.  the  Epicureans  defpifed  the 
inyfteries  of  the  .ancients  no  lefs  than  they  did 
their  religion.  Hence,  too,  the  grammarians,  with 
their  Venus  Genetrix,  unlefs  they  will  allow  Lu  • 
cretiuB  to  have  been  infpired  with  fo  divine  and 
prophetic  a  fury,  as  to  have  furcfeen  that  Venus 
would  one  day  be  honoured  with  that  title  by  Ju- 
lius Csefar.  We  need  not  then  look  any  farther 
for  a  reaTon  for  the  invocation.  Lucretius  was 
a  poet,  and  therefore  negleSed  not  the  rules  of 
bis  art;  an  Epicurean,  and  therefore  craftily  con- 
formed with  the  fuperftition  of  his  country  :  be- 
fideA,  the  praAice  of  the  poets  is  not  more  obvious, 
than  the  wantonnefs  of  the  Epicureans  is  notori- 
otis  :  and,  therefore^  both  like  a  poet,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  his  philofophy  too,  lie 
might  very  well  apply  himfelf  to  Venus,  that  is 
in  t?ie  common  natural  appetite  to  }^rocreation, 
which  ncverthelefs  he  treats  as  a  goddcfs,  and 
gives  her  all  her  titles,  as  if  he  really  czpnfled 
lome  ai&Aance  from  her ;  yet,  ctco  here  h;  fliows 


his  fpite  to  religion,  and  fcatters  bitter  itficdiooi 
on  tlie  then  faibionable  devotion. 

Ver.  z.  We  learn  from  Cicero,  in  book  ill  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  that  there  were  font  of 
this  name.  The  two  chief  of  them  were  (he  who 
was  born  of  the  froth  of  the  fea,  and  another  «bo 
was  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  They  ars 
often  confounded  one  for  the  other,  both  in  re* 
gard  to  their^adiuns  and  their  name :  for  the 
Greeks  called  either  of  them  Aphrodite,  from 
«ffir,  froth :  but  the  Latins,  Venus,  bccaufe,  as  the 
fame  Cicero  fays,  '*  ad  onmes  veniat,"  Ihe  comes 
to  all ;  for  ihe  was  the  goddefs  of  pleafure ;  **  fc 
trahit  fua  <]uemque  voluptas." 

Ver.  1.  fiecaufe  the  Romans  deduced  their  ori- 
gin  from  .ZSneas,  who  was  the  fbn  of  Venoi  by 
Anchifes.  ' 

Ver.  9.  Becaufe  the  tkrth  produces  floweis  tU 
fruits  of  all  kinds  and  colours. 

Ver.  zo.  This  and  the  fodr  following  wKes 
are  an  improvement  of  our  tranflator  npon  hii 
4Uthor,  who  only  (ays, 

•^— ribi  fuaveis  diedala  TeUut 
Submittit  Flores  . 

Which  thought  is  fully  ezprelTed  in  the  two  in* 
mediately  preceding  verfes, 

Ver.  14.  He  means  Arabia  Felix,  a  coondy 
that  produces  fo  great  «n  abundance  of  aromatk 
fpices,  that  when  they  are  in  bloom,  their  fra- 
grancy  may  be  perceived  at  a  great  diftance  off tt 
fea.     Thus  Milton,  in  his  Paradife  Loft, 

As  when  to  them,  who  fail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  have  pift 
Mozambic,  ofl^  at  fea,  north-eaft  winds  bear 
Sahaean  odours  from  the  fpicy  (bore 
Of  Araby  the  bleft,  with  fuch  delay 
Well-p!eas*d  they  flack  their  conrfe,  and  many  » 

league 
PleasM  with  the  grateful  fmell  old  ocean  fimlet 

And  Waller  in  like  manner : 

So  we  th'  Arabian  coaft  do  know 

At  diftance,  when  the  fpices  blow : 

By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  fteer. 

Though  neither  day  nor  ftars' appear. 

Pliny  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  ccuntrf 

uie  n»  wood  but  what  is  fwect-fcentcd;  andtbsl 

they  even  drcfs  their  meat  with  that  of  the  trc« 

from  which  they  diftil  the  frankinrenfe  and  myrrh. 

'*  Nee  alia  ligni  genera  in  ufu  funt,  quam  pdorata; 

cibofq.  coquunt  Turis  ligno,  Sc  myrrhae,*'  lib.  ll- 

cap.  17. 

Ver.  19.  From  this  paifage  of  oar  poet,  Virfu 
has  borrowed  part  of  his  excellent  defcriptior  d 
the  ff  ring,  which  we  find  in  Georg.  %,  ver.  5sS. 
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Am  tam  refomnt  afibbt  vfirgteUa  canons 
Et  Tcoerem  certi»  rq>ctant  armcnta  dicbai. 
Futwit  alimittger :  Zephfriq.  tq>eQtibuft  smrU 
X.«xaiit  arva  fioiu :  fvperat  tcncr  omnibus  humor : 
Inqve  no'vott  folet  audent  fe  gramina  tuto 
Ovdcre;  nee  metuit  fargentcs  pamplnsft  Auftrot, 
Ant  *£tam  cselo  magnis  AquUonibus  irobrcm ; 
Scd  trodit  gemmas,  &  frondet  czplicat  omoei. 

Then  joyou*  birdt  frcqiient  the  lonely  groVc, 
And  be^s»  by  nature  dung,  renew  their  love ; 
Tbeo  fields  the  blades  of  buryM  corn  difdofe,  "J 
Aod  while  the  balmy  wcttern  fpirit  blows,        > 
Earth  tn  the  breath  her  bofom  daren  exf>oie.      j 
With  kindly  moifture  then  the  plants  abound. 
The  graft  fecurcly  fprings  above  the  ground. 
Tlie  tender  twig  (hoots  upward  to  the  (kies, 
Aad  «m  the  ^th  of  the  new  fun  reliei. 
The  fwrnring  vines  on  the  tall  elm  prevail, 
Uohort  by  foathern  (how'rF,  or  northern  hail 
They  fprcad  their  gems  the  genial  warmth  to  (hare, 
And  boldly  truft  their  buds  in  open  air.     Dryden. 

Ver.  »i.  The  weft  wind,  fo  called  •*  a  favore, 
y^  CaTcC  geoiEurye/'  becaule  it  favours  and  helps 
forward  the  generation  and  produ Aion  of  things. 

Vcr.  jy.  The  conhifed  and  unordered  heap  of 
Bimcisr,  of  which  the  poets  fuppolcd  all  things 
were  mMle  in  the  begioning.   Hence  Milton  calls 

The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhapt  her  gravew 
And  Ovid,  Metamorph.  I.  ver.  7. 

dixere  chaos ;  rudis  indigeftaque  moles, 
Mcc  quicquam  nid  pondos  iners ;  congellaque 

eodem 
Vaa  bene  jun<ftarum  difcordia  fcmina  rerum. 

— r— Rode  undigefled  mafs: 

A  Ufelelefs  lump,  nnfa(hion*d  and  unfram*d. 

Of  jarring  feeds,  and  jnftly  Chaos  nam'd.  Drydem, 

Chaoa  vras  Hkewife  the  6rft  of  the  gods,  according 
V»  Hcfiod,  in  Theogon.  ver.  116  ,  where  he  fets 
Bp  Chaos,  Tellus,  and  Amor,  for  the  progenitora 
of  the  gods. 

Ver.  4*.  C.  Memmius  Gemellus,  witti  whom 
Lscretius  bad  travelled  to  Athens,  where  they 
itedicd  philofophy  together ;  and  they  were  ever 
afterwards  very  intimate.  Ue  was  deCcended  of 
the  noble  family  of  the  Memmii,  who  derived 
chflir  eztra^Uon  from  the  Tcojaas,  as  Virgil  wit- 
■efiea,  ^ii«5*^cf- 116. 
Mas  Italos  Mncftbent,   genus   i   quo  nmnide 

Memmi. 
Tbeo  Muefthciii,fipom  whom  the  Memmian  race* 
Tbit  C.  Memmhtt,  to  whom  Lucretius  infcribes 
ln»  poem,  arrived  to  the  dignity  of  Prxtor,  aad 
oliciined  Bithynia  for  his  province;  but  was  foon 
wcaRed,  bdng  accufed  by  Czfar  of  mal-geQure  in 
1w  oCci.    Hovrevcr,  not  many  years  after  his  re- 
tnm  to  Rome,  he  came  to  be  tribune  of  the  peo- 
pie ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  fiond  candidate  for  the 
coofuHhip  :  of  which  he  not  only  failed,  but  being 
acotied  of  bribery,  was,  even  though  Cicero  plead- 
ed k  hti  defoccy  €aiivi6lcd  of  it,  tQd  baniihcd  in- 
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to  Greece,  nrhire  he  die4  in  «»lc.  Whoever  dtf- 
fires  to  know  more  of  him,  may  coofult  Gi£ai)iiut« 
in  his  Differution  4e  G«oti  Menunia. 

Vcr.  46.  The  ^o^  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or  of 
Juno  only  without  a  father ;  as  Miner? a  was  of 
Jupker  only  wlth^uc  a  mother.  3he  i»  faid  to 
have  conceived  him  by  t^chiag  a  certain  flower, 
which  Flora  ihowcd  ber  for  that  purpofe. 

Ver.  49,  The  CQOtt  of  Venus,  who  herielC  w«i 
called  Paphia»  from  Paphos  a  city  of  Cy^h 
where  ihe  b|d  4  iUtely  temple.  It  W  liq«  eaUed 
BafTo* 

Ver.  j*  Lucretius^  %  few  yeart  l^ore  his  death* 
wan  an  «ye-witi^efs.of  the  mad  adminiftratioo  of 
affairs  in  the  time  of  Clodius  and  Catilipef  who 
gave  fuch  a  blow  to  the  republic  of  Rpm^,  as  oc- 
calioned  its  iota)  fubverilMR,  which  happened  noj( 
long  after.  Aad  thia  «  wl^  he^A>eak9  of  ia  jihefe 
iixveries  r'  o  . 

Vcr.  59.  Becavfe  that  tree  wai  (acred  ^  ApnU 
lo,  the  god  of  learning;  Sec.ihe  n«t«  qn  ,yff ..  ij > 
of  the  fixth  book.  ^  _     .    ' '     *   : 

Ver.  6«.  For  a^i  Cicw)  iay«yj.'*.^enj4  beiM?.|K>^ 
teft  inter  Belli  ftrcpitus,  ac  plqpii4^c4it|0Be8,  fl^uo 
animo  philofophari,"  Tufcul.  1.  No  ^^ani:an 
well  apply  hit  mind  .to  philofophy, .  affilip^  the, 
noiie  of  war  an4  the  foditions  of  the  people.  . 

Ver.  64.  In  thcfe  fourteen  ve^cs,  hi^j^i^X^to, 
his  Memmiu^whofe  atuntion  he  tiefpcalc^a^d 
wiihe»  hfti  lfn%  from  all  caret  and  anaietfes,  rhQ 
argument  of  bis  future  difput^tion  :  and  ^efls  ^a:i^ 
he  if  going  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  the.  he;|v^ns« 
and  of  the  godi^i  as  likewife  concerning  the.iird 
principles,  of  which  all  things  are- made,  and.  into 
which  they  are  again  refolved.  For,  as  to  tha 
^  gods,  fays  he,  they  enjoy  a  bHf&ful  cafe  ana  idle 
ncfs,  and  are  exempt  from  all  cares  and  bufinefs; 
nor  did  they,  as  mod  philofophers  believe,  pfther 
make  the  world,  or  do  they  uke  cave  of  it.  ".  De 
Deorum  immatulitate  nemo  dubitavit :  quodau- 
tern  xternum  beatumq.  (it,  id  non  h^berif  ipfimx 
negotii  quicquam,  nee  cahiberc  alteri ;  itaque  lie- 
que  ira  neque  gratia  teneri,  quod,  qux  talia  eiTent, 
imbecilia  eiTeni  omnia.*'  No  man  doubts  of  the 
immorulity  of  the  gods  :  but  whatever  is  happy 
and  eternal,  muft  liave  nothing  to  do  itfclf,  nor 
find  out  employment  for  others :  thus  it  will  cx« 
empt  itfelf  from  anger  and  gratitude*  to  cither  of 
which,  whatever  n  fubjcA,  mull  be  frail  iJidini- 
perfcd,  fays  £picurus  in  Cicero,  lib*  l.^dt  Nat. 
Dcor.  "  ^-    .    ' 

Ver.  76.  He  means  the  atoms..  And  let  It  Aif- 
fice  to  give  notice  once  for  all,  that  he  calls  th,enx« 
by  feveral  other  names  1  likewife :  as  corpufcle^, 
elements,  fir{ljnatter,firllfaufcs,  firft  bodies,  lit- 
tle bodies,  && 

Ver.  78.  here  ^ucretiiisbeginshis  impiety.  Had 
he  contented  himfelf  with  deriding  only  the  funer- 
(Utious  devotion  of  the  age  he  lived  in;  had  he  (lop- 
ped there,  ajt»d  not  propofcd  principles  of  irrcligivn 
drawn  from  the  happinefs  of  the  Deitv,  which, 
therefore,  muft  he  univcrfal,  and  again{l  all  reli- 
gion under  whatfoevcr  denomination  :  he  might 
have  been  read  with  mur h  profit  and  fativfi^^Uon  as 
an  exccllcntfatirift  againft  the  heathen  worlhip  \  (qf 
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he  feverelf  fcoorgef  the  mad  zeal  of  men-facri. 
fioert ;  and  though  perchance  he  hat  not  propofed 
a  tnie  inftance  in  Iphljrenia,  yet  hiftoriet,  both  fa- 
crtfd  ind  profane,  of  former  and  prefent  ages,  give 
US  too  mmy  fad  reUtiont  of  foch  croeltiet.  Bat, 
^ce  he  openly  declares^  that  the  dcfign  of  hit 
•writing  it  to  free  men  from  the  feari  of  chat  hea- 
▼enly  tyrant,  Providence,  and  to  induce  perfeA 
^renity,  that  boafted 'Aju^i^;^  of  Epiconu;  and 
in  pnrfuit  of  thit,  endeaToort  to  maintain  the 
ffftat  dlAate  of  hit  ona()er.  **  Nihil  beautum,  nifi 
quod  qoietom  ;*'  Nothing  it  happy  but  what  it 
fupinely  idle  and  at  eafe.  I  fliall  examine  hit  vain 
pretenfiont;  and,  in  order  to  it,  prefent  you  with 
a  fuminary  of  the  Epicurean  religion. 

If  any  min  conudert  the  inconfiftencies  that 
are  in  tkt  Epicurean  notion  of  ■  Deity,  how  the 
atrributet  difagfee,-  and'  how  the  very  being 
thwartt  all  their  other  philofophy,  he  will  eafily 
agree  with  Tally,  and  admit  hit  cenfure  to  be  true. 
"  Verblt  ponunt,  Re  toUnnt  Deoa*'  In  wordt 
they  aflert,  but  in  cffc6i  deny  a  God  :  which  it 
fecottifed  by  Diooyfiut  in  Eulebiat,  JtXXtk  4-vr* 

%;^"Aiwtttitf  mt  (Ml  itHtin  rif  S«t^  K*  'A#i#r  Ami, 

0»tig,  EufiHms,  lA.  15.  It  it  erident,  that  after 
Socratet  wat  put  to  death,  being  afraid  of  the 
Atheniins,  that  he  might*  not  feem  whi^  really  he 
wat,  an  Athetft,  he  fafliioned  feme  empty  (ha- 
dowB  of  fantaftical  deitiet :  but  fince  anttquitiy 
hath  but  three  A|heiftt  on  record,  why  fhould  we 
xncreal^  the  catalogue  ?  he  therefore  iflerct  a  di- 
vine nature,  and  provtt  it  from  the  common  con- 
sent of  mankind ;  which  doet  not  arife  from  any 
innate  ideas  at  Gafl*endut  phralet  it,  thofe  being 
altogether  fhangers  to  hit  hypothefit :  for  every 
idea  it  A  rriode  of  thinking,  and  no  thought  can 
arife,  according  to  the  Epicurean  principlet,  but 
from  a  previous  image ;  and  therefore  Locretiut 
ihaket  the  caufe  of  thit  geneild  coofent  to  be  the' 
condatit  defiuz  of  divine  imaget,  vrhich  (Irike  the 
mind.  IHutarch  de  Pladt.  Phil.  lib.  z.  cap.  7. 
And  Atticuf,  the  Platonift  aflertt  it  to  be  the 
common  doArine  of  the  garden,  wkt  fiiXri$mg 

•V»t  ri^SWci,  Eofebius.  Prsp.  lib.  15.  Thu  the 
good  emanations  from  the  gods  bring  great  ad- 
vantages  to  thofe  that  receive  them  :  to  this  the 
prayer  of  Detnocritus,  Aymi^  iiUxsn  ^r(;^«y, 
that  ha  might  receive  good  images  i  and  Cicero, 
de  Natura,  Deor.  lib.^i.  (e6t.  107.  agrees,  and  I 
hope  Gafle<idu»*s  b^e  denial  cannot  (land  in  com- 
petition with  all  theft.  Thit  divine  nature  it 
branched  out  hito  many,  hit  gods  are  numerous, 
mod  even  exceed  the  ^talogue  of  ApoUodorus ; 
and  this  he  gathers  froin  that  i!«vN^/ji,  0^  equabi* 
iJty  which  muft  be  in  the  univerfe,  **  Si  enim 
**  mortalium  tanta  moltitudo,  tmmortalium  non 
**  minor,  et  fi  mtm  interimant  Item  quie  confer^ 
••  vent,  ifrfbita,  *  For  lince  there  is  fo  great  a 
multitude  of  mortal  things^  there  it  no  lelt  of  im- 
mortal ;  and  if  the  Chingt  that  die  are  infinite,  fo 
L*kew{fe  are  thofe  thM  remain  to  all  eternity. 
Thiir  (oMUnct  it  not  immattrtali  tad  VcUciw 
I 


reprehends  Plato  for  his  Aeii/m)ip,m  in 
ty,  at  tnconfiftent  with  fcnfe,  prufience,  and  fks- 
fbre,  and  yet  he  cannot  allow  it  to  be  a  coaKiko 
of  atoms,  for  that  would  deftroy  th^  oecefiif  tf 
being,  and  4nfer  difcerpibilicy ;  but  they  kasc 
fitafi  tortus f  and  fttsfi/tutguimem,  as  it  vrcre  a  bedf, 
and  at  it  were  blood  :  a  fancy  perchance  recciid 
from  Homer. 

Ob  yk^  rTrct  nvr,  i v/ve/  Juhirm  mfm, 
T  '^i»'  mnuftnts  Aft  urn  AM9m]ot  MmXUfrm*. 

They  dnok  no  wine,  they  eat  no  commoo  food, 
And  therefore  nam*d  immortal,  void  of  blood. 

They  are  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  feeaitt 
the  mofl  beautiful,  and  the  only  reccpude  of  r» 
fon,  without  which  the  godt  cannot  be  virtaov, 
nor  happy  :  their  knowledge  infinite,  and  boond' 
left;  for  Vellcius  in  Tully,to  confute  Pythagon^ 
boldly  inquires,  *  Cur  quidquam  ignorarct  m 
**  mus  hominis,  fi  cffct  Ocus  ?'*  why  the  mio^if 
man  (hoald  be  ignorant  of  any  thing,  if  it  noil 
god?  eafy  and  quiet  it  their  life;  and  thcRfae 
unconcerned  with  the  afiairt  of  the  world ;  far 
being  full  of  themfelvet,  why  Oiould  they  look  • 
ochm,  or  trouble  their  minds  with  the  oooidtn- 
tion  of  left  perfedion,  when  they  can  cxpedso 
advantage  nor  addition  to  their  happioeft:  yci 
thefe  glorious  beings  are  to  be  reverenced  for  tk 
exceUeace  of  their  nature.  Oar  piety  and  itJi- 
gioo  muft  be  heroical,  not  forced  by  fear,  or  niU 
by  hope  :  intereft  muft  not  bribe,  nor  terror  d- 
fright  us  to  our  duty ;  but  our  devotion  mail  k 
free,  and  unbialled  by  the  folicitationt  of  the  sac, 
or  the  impulfe  of  the  other.  Thefe,  in  (hort,  n« 
the  deities  of  Epicurus ;  and  this  it  the  fum  of  la 
religion  :  a  fufficientinftancc,  that  men  may  dren 
when  they  are  awake,  and  that  abfurd  fancies  in 
not  onlv  the  confcquenu  of  deep,  Ixt  n«  losL 
on  the  favourers  of  thefe  opinions,  and  what  i» 
they  but  exad  images  of  Ttmon*s  philofophcrsl 

"Atifittm  mmm  mmm  IfumiMt  fir««s. 

Men,  caikt  of  vain  opinion  fult 

For,  at  Tally  long  ago  obferved,it  it  thdr 
ufoal  cuftom  to  avoid  dificultiet  by  pr^xifima^ 
furdiriet ;  that  the  kfs  may  not  be  ddccracd, 
whilft  all  mens  eyes  are  on  the  greater.  For,  fct, 
m>t  to  require  an  expHcadon  of  their  n&iBtcH^ 
ble  fmafi  toffwi^  and  fua/fi»gidi,  it  is  very  eafy  m 
be  proved,  and  a  dircft  confequcnce  from  tkttf 
eftabliihed  principles,  that  the  matter  of  the  do- 
ties  it  perfedly  like  that  of  ow bodies,  vAk^ 
cerpible ;  nor  can  they  find  any  fecurc  retreat  for 
th^r  godt  beyond  the  reach  and  power  of  <**** 
blefome  atoms,  which  leattering  every  wherewat 
diftnrb  their  eafe,deftroy  their  quiet, and  tftfctMt 
adiflblution.  For  fioce  the  laaget  that  Am  Aeii 
them,  move  the  mind,  which  they  ailcrt  aitttH 
thofe  mift  be  body : 
Taagcrc  enim  et  taogi  fine  corp6n  oolU  p«tfi 

ret.    Lucnt, 
Ffrntoihtbtttbodjao  k«  lonch'd, « ii«^ 
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Aad  finer  It  tt  the  mtvre  of  body  to  refill,  the 

grencr  mnd  hcmvier  the  atoms  are,  the  flrooi^r 
aod  tiie  more  forcible  will  be  the  ftroke  on  the 
£?ae  fiibftance }  and  coafeqoently  in  thii  diffo- 
iNioa  «ff  worlds,  in  thefe  mad  whirls  of  matter, 
tbdr  deities>  nnlefs  the/  remove  them  beyond  the 
iofinite  Cp*oe,  nroft  be  endangered :  for  they  are 
not  perCeA  folidi,  and  above  the  power  and  force 
of  Tspvilfe,  foch  eombanationt  bein^  unfit  for  feofc, 
or  uinnal  moefon.  And  thus  the  Eptcareaos  moft 
necdbrily  fall  into  that  abfurtlity,  for  which 
Vcllehm  laflaet  Anaxtmandtr,  **  Nacivos  efle  Deos, 
"  et  loiigU  tntervalKi  orientes  et  occidentet,'* 
That  the  f^ods  are  born,  tnd  that  there  is  a  lon|r 
istrrvml  ol  time  between  their  birth  and  their 
dnth.  Bnc  fince  they  offer  as  a  reafon,  that  im- 
oatcviality  is  incoofiftent  with  fenfe  and  )>nidence, 
I  ikall  ^^ffi"**"  that  in  its  proper  place,  and  now 
nrarnifff  horn  omnifcienoy  can  agree  to  tfaeivgods. 
iacnBCs8%  io  his  fUth  book,  aflts  the  qneftion,  bow 
tin  gods  fioold  have  thofe  ideas  of  man,  fon,  moon, 
tad  ftara,  b^ore  they  were  formed?  from  whence 
it  is  cafilf  concluded,  that  tbey  imagine  the  di- 
vine  fcrcepcion  aHfes  from  the  fame  ohifes  that 
mto*o  ^ocsv  vis.  from  (bme  fobtile  images  that 
flow  final  ^  fttrl^es  of  things,  and  enter  at  the 
Icafen.  Sam  it  had  been  an  attempt  worthy  the 
baring  wit  of  oar  poet,  to  hare  defcribed  the  paf- 
b^  «f  tbcfc  images;  how  fliey  reach  the  happy 
(euft  cadre,  how  thefe  light  airy  things  are  un. 
4i&sf^«d  hff  the  rapid  whirls  of  matter,  and  how 
at  Uft  ilMy  ihould  all  conveniently  tarn  nnind, 
afld  caMT  at  the  eyes  of  the  deity.  For  if  ours 
can  aJccad  thither,  why  not  the  forms  of  thefe 
thiogm  Aat  lie  fcattered  throogh  the  infinire 
irorJda  reach  os  i  no,  their  gods  muft  be  as  fenCe- 
c6  so  they  are  carelefs;  no  tntrading  images 
soft  diAorb  their  thoaghu,  or  turn  them  from 
k  coDtemplation  of  their  happy  felves ;  no  doubt 
heir  nm£t  will  fcarce  agree  with  fach  trooblefome 
ifitatkini,  and  like  the  foft  Sybarite,  Ihoold  the 
HA]^  of  a  man  digging  cOcroach  upon  them,  they 
Duft  BccclEuily  undergo  a  fiyfttt- 

Am  ior  the  figure  they  pleafe  to  allow  them, 
re  v»mA  needs  acknowledge  it  a  wonderful  chance, 
b^  mmm  (lor  that  is  the  mod  proper  opinion) 
boofci  A>  nradi  refemble  the  divine  nature ;  but  1 
s<i  rather  believe  all  the  adulteries  in  tbe  poets, 
\mn  chat  'Van  was  made  after  the  image  of  the 
feity  vrithoat  his  diredion.  Bcfides,  what  need 
f  att  thefe  members  ?  why  moft  they  have  eyes, 
akis  they  have  a  looking-glais  in  their  bands  ? 
rhy  fDottth  and  teeth  which  will  never  be  em. 
\ojtd  ?  atid  why  does  not  that  fancied  Utgifitm, 
r  cqaability  in  the  univerfe,  require  immortal 
len,  and  immortal  beafts!  for  that  would  make 

aaore  perfrft.  Thefe  arc  abfurdities  fie  for  tbe 
regality  of  an  Epicurean,  beyond  imagination, 
tad  o«e  thefe  men  abetted  them,  and  made  good 
o  the  mmoft,  that  fevere  refledion  of  Tully,  •*  Ni« 
^  hil  eft  tarn  abinrdnm  quod  non  aliquts  i  philo. 
'  fbphia  aflJEnt  ;**  There  is  nothing  fo  abford,  but 
me  or  other  of  the  philofophert  has  aflerted  it 

Now  1  ceiic  to  conlder,  whether  Providence  is 
acaiiliftcBtiiith|||€h>ppio«li  of  the  Deity.  And 


here  the  Epicureans  are  preft  with  the  confeot  of 
mankind,  there  being  no  nation  but  has  fome  (ha- 
dow  of  piety,  which  muft  be  founded  on  the  be- 
lief of  Providence,  that  being  the  bafis  of  all  na- 
toral  religion.  The  Stoics  took  the  notion  of  their 
Tlnipm^tt  ni#v  lui)  wv^tSlvf,  their  intelligent  and 
fiery  fpirit,  from  the  excellent  order  and  difpofi. 
tton  of  the  univerfe.  The  Ntf;,  mind,  of  Anaza. 
goras  is  fuffidently  known.  Nor  was  Ariflotle  an 
enemy  to  Providence,  though,  as  it  was  generally 
thouf^ht,  and  as  Atticus  the  Platonift  words  it, 

wtfiy^pti  ^t  rir  Stiif  h^umfutf  confining  Provi> 
dencc  within  the  moon's  orb,  he  leaves  nothing 
below  to  his  diredion,  and  compares  him  to  £pi. 
euros,  vi  «4i)  '^tat^iHt  m^ii  hfuis  ^  ri  ttif/im  ro  Bntw 
llu*i0nffmt,  »«)  ftnhfUMv  tr^r  iv^*  KMutUt  kroXt^ 
nrnv,  For  ft  ^  the  fame  thing  to  u«  to  have  no 
Deity  at  all,  as  to  have  fuch  a  one  with  whom  we 
can  have  no  communication.  Aod  Athenngoras 
delivers  it  as  the  doifU'ine  of  the  Peripatum,  a. 
v^mnrtt  vi^yftf  iTt«  %aratrt^  tw  fr^av?,  that  Provi- 
dence take»  care  of  nothing  below  the  iky ;  and 
Origen,  •  iXcrrov  'Etixv^v  At  rn*  Wfo«/tey  it^tit 
*K»tror\kiff,  Ariftotlc*s  opinions  concerning  Pro- 
vidence were  fomewhat  lefs  impious  than  thofe  of 
Epicurus;  but  authoritv  will  prevail  little  with  a 
prnnd  Epicurean,  whoK  talent  it  is  to  feoff  at  all 
befide  his  own  fed,  and  undervalue  every  man 
that  is  not  deliglited  with  the  weeds  of  his  gar- 
den. 

And  here  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  as  Epicurus 
circumfcrtbed  the  Daity  with  the  finite  figure  of  a 
man,  fo  he  meafured  all  his  a<^ions  by  the  fame  mo- 
del, and  thoogKc  an  intermeddling  with  the  affairs 
of  the  world  would  bring  cares,  trouble,  and  di- 
ftradion ;  becaufe  he  fometimes  obferved  a  necrffa- 
ry  connedUon  betwixt  thefe  two,  in  thofe  little  in. 
tervals  of  bufinefi  that  difturbed  his  cafe  and  quiet. 
A  fond  opinion,  diredly  contrary  to  the  confent  of 
the  world,  and  to  his  own  principles  and  pradlice. 
For  what  trouble  can  it  be  for  that  B^ing,  whom 
a  bare  intuition  (for  he  grants  him  Omnifcient) 
acquaints  with  all  the  fprings  and  wheeU  of  na- 
ture; who  perfe<Sly  knows  the  frame,  and  with  a 
nod  can  diredl  and  rule  the  automaton  ;  for  felf- 
exiftcnce  neccffarily  infers  Omnipotence.  For  what 
can  determine  the  mode  of  cziftcuce  in  that  Be- 
ing ?  what  copfine  Its  power  ?  what  circumfcribe 
it  f  fince  it  depends  on  nothing  but  itfclf.  And 
fince  the  Deity  is  the  moft  excellent  of  being?, 
how  can  it  want  that  amiable  attribute,  benevo- 
lence? will  not  an  Epicurean  commend  it  io  the 
-  mafter  of  the  garden  i  will  he  not  be  prodigal  in 
bis  praifes,  and  call  the  Athenian  a  god  for  his 
phSofophv,  and  make  his  numerous  booki  (Laer< 
tins  calls  him  o'tX^/Jo^^M-aV*  the  moft  voluminous 
writer)  an  argument  for  his  AvdU^ts^  deifica- 
tion ?  And  are  all  thefe  commendations  beftewcd 
on  him,  becaufe  he  made  himfclf  unhappy  ?  Or 
muft  the  Deity  be  deprived  of  that  perfcAIon, 
which  is  fo  lovely  in  man,  and  which  all  dcfire  he 
ihould  enjoy;  becaufe  when  dangers prefs,  they 
feek  for  relief  to  heaven,  and  paffionately  cxped 
defccnding  fuccouir}  wbkh  lufiiciently  dcdarc's 
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that  the  belief  of  the  Providence  is  at  univerfal 
as  that  of  the  happincf4  of  the  Deity,  and  founded 
on  the  fame  reafon  ?  for,  as  Tully  argues*  **  fac 
•*  imagines  effe  quibuji  pulfentur  antmi,  fpecies 
'*  quzdam  duntazat  objicitur,  num  etiam  cur 
**  beata  fit  ?  cur  sterna  ?*'  Grant  they  are  images 
that  ftrike  the  mind,  a  certain  fpecies  only  offers 
itfelf :  why  then  muft  it  be  happy  ?  why  eternal  ? 
And,  confeqaently,  the  fame  reafon  didlating  that 
Providence  is  an  attribute,  requires  as  Arong  an 
affent  as  when  it  declares  happinefs  to  be  one, 
iincc  neither  can  be  inferred  from  the  bare  im- 
pulfe  of  the  images.  For  fuppofe  the  ftroke  con- 
llant,  yet  what  is  this  (as  Lucretius  would  have  it) 
to  eternity.  And  why  may  not  any  thing  we 
think  upon  be  efteemed  immortal  on  the  fame  ac- 
count ?  Suppofe  the  impulfe  continual,  yet  what 
connection  between  that  and  happinefs ;  fo  that 
the  Epicurean^  argument  recoils  agaioR  himfelf, 
and  he  U  foiled  at  his  own  weapons. 

And  now  who  can  imagine  fuch  abfurd  prin- 
ciples proper  to  lead  any  rational  inquirer  to  fe- 
renicy.  Will  it  be  a  comfort  to  a  good  man,  to  tell 
him,  as  Ariftophanes  fpeaks  in  his  Clouds,  an-l 
'/r.*9f  i  A7f*s  ^uetXtuet,  indead  of  Jupiter  a  whirl- 
wind rules  when  it  is  his  greatcft  iutereft,  that 
there  (hould  be  a  merciful  difpofer,  who  takes  no- 
tice of,  and  will  reward  his  piety.  It  will  be  an 
admirable  fccurity  no  doubt  for  his  honedy,  to  af- 
fnre  his  malicious  enemies,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
feared  but  their  own  difcovery.  And  unUfy  their 
dreams  prove  treachemus  or  their  minds  rave, 
they  are  fccure  in  their  viUanies,  and  may  be 
l^ickcd  as  often  as  they  can  fortunately  be  fo, 
as  often  as  occadon  invites  or  intereit  pcrfuades. 
When  commonwealths  may  be  prcferved  by  break- 
ing the  very  band  of  fociety,  ri  fuyit^fut  <rK(  wXt- 
t^»(,  as  Polybius  in  his  hiftory,  book  vi.  ch.  54. 
calls  religion ;  when  treafuns  may  be  ftiflcd  by 
taking  off  from  fubjeds  all  obligation!  to  duty, 
tut  their  own  weaknefs ;  and  when  a  Democles 
can  fit  quirtly  under  his  hanging  fword  ;  then  the 
denial  of  Providence,  then  the  belief  of  a  world 
made  and  upheld  by  chance,  will  be  a  remedy  a- 
Kainfl  all  care*,  and  a  neceffary  caufe  of  that  de- 
fired  'Ar«f«^i«,  ferenity  of  mind. 

Ver.  84.  In  thcfe  four  verfes  he  defaibes  the  ty- 
ranny,  a»  he  calls  it,  of  religion ;  whom  he  places  in 
heaven,  looking  fiernly  down  on  mankind,  and 
frighting  them  Into  a  vain  and  empty  fear  of  the 
gods.  And  here  let  all,  who,  with  Cicero,  find  a 
want  of  wit  in  l^ucretius,  contemplate  tills  image, 
and  (how  me  one  more  beautiful  if  they  can :  In 
what  a  deplorable  Hate  lie  thofe  abJ4^  wretchei, 
opprefled  under  the  tyranny  of  religion,  and  how 
drca<Uul  are  the  gruff  and  haughty  looks  with 
which  that  heavenly  tyrant  threatens  them  from 
above  ',»the  devil  himfelf  fcems  to  be  lafhing  his 
whips  over  them. 

Vcr.  88.  Here  the  poet  attempts  the  praiie  of 
Epicurus  of  Athene,  the  fon  of  Ncocles;  and  who 
lirft,  fays  he,  oppofed  himfelf  to  all  thefe  terrors, 
with  an  undaunted  foul,  and  beipg  by  the  ftrength 
of  his  iliind  carried  beyond  the  hmiis  of  this 
wiild,  into  the  infinite  ail,  got  a  thorough  in- 


fight  into  the  pdwer  of  aU  nitnft;  MMhcf't 
her  iomoft  and  moft  hidden  recefles .  wU  ^ 
teaching  mankind  that  thinp  are  nadcwidM 
the  care  and  workmanfhtp  of  the  godi,  isulf 
overthrew  all  religion,  at  Cicero  obf^^vo,  Ek  i. 
de  Natur.  Deor.  **  Quid  eft  enim  cor  abbiui- 
**  bus  colendus  dicas,  cum  Dii,  nan  modo  honn 
**  noo  colaot,  fed  omnino  nihil  cureot,  nU  1- 
**  gant  ?'*  For  what  reafon  is  there  vbjr  no 
ihould  wocihip  the  goda,  ftoce  not  only  tkj  tk 
no  care  of  them,  bat  are  cnurcly  void  of  d  on 
for  any  thing,  and  do  nothing  ?  But  GtSak^ 
Faber,  and  fome  others,  wafte  their  tine  ts  • 
purpofc,  while  they  endeavonr  to  perfosdetlk 
the  book  ivhich  Epicurus  writ,  wmf»n}f  d 
fan^ity  or  holinefs^  and  the  piety  of  the  Ipn- 
reans  towards  the  goda,  are  a  fufficienc  cwte, 
that  the  word  religion  is  ufed  in  this  placebf  tk 
poet,  to  ilgnify  only  fupeHUtion,  and  an  ilk  ai 
vain  fear  of  the  gods.  At  if  Lucretius  M  Kt 
abfolutcly  renounce  all  belief  of  Providoc: ' 
had  been  that  fvporllitiotM  roan  to  beim  ^ 
God  did  any  things  or  coacemed  kimfcUvidktk 
care  of  m,ankind. 
,  Ver.  93.  No  natural  tSieSt*  whatever  p«W 
impreiTiun  of  divine  fear  as  thunder.  Ttuiitc^ 
dent  by  the  example  of  fome  wicked  empon; 
who«  though  they  were  Athcifts,  andnadctli^l 
fclves  gods,  yet  by  their  trembling  ind^^l 
themfelvcs  when  they  heard  it,  confrflcdtfirtr  1 
divine  power  than  their  own,  •*  C«lo  tsMB*  . 
**  credidinius  Jovero,"  Horat.  And,  thcfM  ' 
Lucretius  in  this  place  (aya  of  Epicvrvii « if^ 
were  a  thing  extraordinary  aiul  peculiar  to  kf% 
that  even  the  found  of  thunder  made  out  kia^ 
perfticious. 

Ver.  98.  r*  w«>  The  all,  whauver  ii*»^ 
nature  of  things,  Epicurus  and  LQcrdfl»»^ 
him,  diflinguifh  between  the  ALL,aod  vtet^ . 
call  mitmfiu,  the  world.  The  all  is  thewbok.' 
the  univerfe;  tlie  world  only  a  part  ofit  ^ 
Epicureans  held  the  all  to  be  infinite  and etoi^ 
never  to  have  had  a  beginning,  and  that  it  ™ 
never  have  an  end,  and  to  be  iocapsbk  ^  ^ 
crcafe  or  deci eafe ;  but  the  world  to  be  is***** 
have  had  a  beginning,  and  to  be  liable  to  hi*(  0 
end.  Epicurus  called  the  all,  rit  Sa«»  fjf^; 
nature  of  the  whole ;  and  in  Plutarch  iw  *^ 
^i»,  the  nature  of  beings.  I'hw  is-  wh«  ^ 
cretins  calls  in  this  place,  wwr  i«"^l^* 
immenfc  All ;  and  our  tranilator,  the  wp? 
fpace.  ,.  . 

Ver.  103.  This  is  that  cooqoell  which  ^T^ 
celebrates,  Oeorg.  ii.  ver.  49^  where  he  fiV* 
pzan  to  the  vi^or  Epicurus. 

Fcelix  qui  potuit  remm  cognefcerr  enSm; 
Atq,  omnca  metu*.  ct  incxorabile  latum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  ftrepitumq.  AchcfOiiiit  •••'*• 

Happy  the  man,  alone,  thrice  happy  be. 
Who  could  through  grofs  cfied*  their  csofa^ 
Whofe  courage  from  the  deeps  of  k»owkv 

fprings, 
Nor  vainly  feat*d  inevitable  thivg*  1 
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Bat  £4  Us  walk  of  vutae  calmly  go, 
Thnogik  all  th'  aUrau  of  death  and  hell  be- 
low. 

Covfl, 


NOTES  ON  BOOK  f.  iB$ 

j^memoon't  children.    Thut  flie  Up  to  her  fa. 
ther  in  Euriptdes : 


Ver.  IQS*  'n  thcfe  tweoty-four  Terfcii,  he  recms 
to  liifped  chat  Memmitti  will  be  ftaitled  at  this 
inpioot  do^iae  that  teods  to  the  fubverfion  nf 
tdif^  and  denicf  the  Ditine  Provideoce  i  he 
tbcfciiDn  cndeavoart  to  buoy  up  hit  mind*  by  c ell- 
iag  him  that  the  rdigioo  which  acknowledges 
Pkofidence,  did  often  formerly  perfuade  men  to 
conttic  the  moil  horrid  crime*.  To  prove  this, 
keWiagf  the  example  of  lphi|r«nia,  who,  upon 
tbt  accooat  of  religioD,  and  even  by  command  of 
^  «acle»  wm  lacrificed  to  Diana  upon  her  altar 
tt  Avlii,  a  port  of  Boeotia  on  the  river  Buiipus, 
ewQ  ber.own  father  aiUJliog  at  the  facrifice ;  and 
chii  VIS  done,  fiayshe, 

T0  kibe  the  go<]5>  and  buy  a  wind  for  Troy. 

!W  die  fiery  goes,  that  Agamemnon,  king  4>f 
Hfcaix  and  Argos,  whom  the  Greeks  made 
cboiee  of  to  command  in  their  expedition  againft 
Ttaf,  bad  killed  a  favourite  ftag,  bekmgiog  to 
Km,  who,  enraged  at  it,  fent  a  tetnpeft  among 
d^  (hips,  which  forced  them  into  the  port  of 
Atlii;  where  being  detained  for  foma  time  by 
coDCrary  wimit,  they  at  length  fent  to  confult  the 
wade,  who  told  them  Diana  would  hot  be  ap- 
petfed  till  Iphigenia  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
was  ftcrificed  to  that  incenud  goddefs;  and  this 
vas  accordingly  done,  fays  the  fable,'  which,  at 
Veil  as  what  is  related  of  Idomeneus,  who,  under 
fretence  of  a  vow,  would  have  facrificed  his  cideft 
loB,  took  rife,  no  doubt,  from  theftory  of  Jqphtha. 
which  happened  not  a  great  many  years  before  the 
lejreofTroy. 

Ver.  T09.  She  was  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  La- 
taDa,aad  bom  at  the  fame  birth  with  Apollo.  A 
^npn  goddefs,  whofe  chief  delight  was  hunting 
•fwildbeafts;  for  which  reafon  flie  waa  called 
Ae  {addeft  of  tlie  woods.  She  was  Luna  in  hea- 
^ea,  Diana  upon  earth,  and  Proferpina  in  hell. 
Hcoce  Dryden,  or  rather  Chaucer,  in  the  Knight's 
Tale: 

0  goddefr,  baonicr  of  the  woodbind  green. 

To  whom  both  hcaVn,  and  earth,  and  feat  are 

leen; 
Qaeea  ol  the  nether  (kiet,  where  half  the  year. 
Thy  filver  beans  defceod,  and  light  th«  gloomy 

fphere; 
Thov,  goddefi,  by  thy  triple  ihape  art  feen, 
b  heav'tt,  earth,  hell,  and  eVry  where  a  queen. 

Ver.  lit.  It  was  the  cuftom  to  deck  and  trim 
^  the  vi^ims  with  ribbands  of  feveral  colours, 
aad  other  gaudeiies,  as  if  they  were  to  be  led 
to  their  nuptials,  not  their  death. 

Ver.  114.  For  flie  was  led  to  the  attar  by  her 
*wn  father  Agamemnon,  and  his  brother  Mene- 
ls«ft»  who  commanded  the  Greeks  in  the  war  a- 
gaioil  ihe  Trojans. 

Vtr.  124.  Bvcaulb  Ihe  was  the  eldeft  of  all  A. 


Jplng.  in  AuL  ver.  laao. 

I  waa  the  firft  that  called  you  father,  and  firft  that 
yon  called  chiU. 

Ver.  129.  Lucretius  once  more  dlftrufts,  left 
Memmius  giving  credit  to  the  fables  of  the  poets 
of  Acheron,  Cerberus,  the  puoiihments  after 
death,  &c.  to  which  he  had  been  long  accuftom- 
edj  fliool^  dill  be  averfe  to  his  opinions ;  he  there- 
fore obviates  thcfe  fcruples  by  fuggefting  to  him, 
that  all  thofe  and  the  like  fables  are  only  the 
mere  inventions  of  poets ;  and  that  he  himfelf 
could  invent  others  altogether  as  dreadfuL 

Ver.  135.  In  thefe  twenty-four  vc^fes  he  infi. 
nuates,  that  fince  the  dread  of  punilhments  after 
death  proceeds  from  the  belief  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  if  it  be  once  proved  that  the  foul  ia 
morul,  ail  that  vain  fear  will  vanifli ;  but  fince 
the  phUofophers  have  differed  in  opinion  concern, 
ing  the  foul,  fame  believing  it  to  be  born  with 
the  body,  an/l  to  die  with  jt ;  others,  that  it  ezida 
before,  and 'is  infufed  iiito  bodies  at  the  moment 
of  their  birth,  and  that  being  feparatcd  from  the 
body  by  death,  it  goes  down  into  hell ;  or  tranf- 
migrates  into  the  bodies  of  beads,  certainly  men 
would  be  much  in  the  wrong  to  contemn  Pro- 
vidence, feeing  eternal  torments  are  referved  for 
all  that  defpife  it. 

Ver.  14 1.  The  opinions  concerning  the  foul 
were  very  different  in  the  age  of  Lucretius.  Some 
of  the  ancients  believed  it  to  ezift  from  all  eter* 
nity,  and  that  it  is  incorporeal  and  immortal; 
others,  that  it  is  born  with  the  body,  and  corporeal 
and  mortal  Plato  held  it  to  be  created  from  all 
eternity,  and  that  it  was  placed  among  the  flars; 
till  grown  weary  of  celeftial,  and  falling  in  love 
with  eanhly  thing«,  it  infufed  itfelf  into  bodiea,  at 
the  moment  of  iheir  birth.  Ariftotle,  that  it  waa 
not  created  from  all  eternity,  but  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  body ;  that  ia  to  fay,  that  it  begint  to 
ezift  in  heaven,  at  the  time  when  the  body  ia 
born,  and  is  the  fame  moment  infufed  into  the 
body,  and  continues  in  it,  till  it  is  feparated  froiu 
it  by  death,  and  then  returns  back  to  heaven  $ 
but  he  held  it  to  be  incorporeal  and  immortal. 
Hence  others  fabled,  that  afler  death  fouls  return 
into  heaven  from  whence  they  came ;  others,  that 
they  defcend  Into  hell,  but  not  all  into  the  fame 
place ;  for  they  imagined  that  the  fouls  of  men 
who  had  lived  wicked  lives,  were  thrown  down 
into  Tartarus,  which  they  held  to  be  the  loweil 
deep  of  the  infernal  abodes ;  but  that  the  fouls  of 
tholie  who  had  lived  well,  were  received  int<i  Ely* 
fium.  Others,  as  Enniiu,  held  that  the  body  re* 
turned  into  earth,  and  that  the  foul  flew  away 
into  heaven;  but  that  the  (hadows  or  ghoftr, 
which  they  held  to  be  certain  images  of  fouls,  go; 
into  helL  Pythagoras  believed  the  foul  to  exiil 
from  all  eternity,  and  to  be  immortal  and  incos^ 
poreal,  but  that  after  death  it  goes  from  body  into 
body,  as  well  of  man  as  of  bcaft ;  and  this  ia  what 
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they  call  metempfyclofis^  tranrmlgratioii  of  fouls. 
But  HeracUtus,  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Hipparchus, 
Hippo,  rhales,  Hippocrates,  Zeoophanc%  Parnie- 
nide»,  Empedocles,  Lucretius,  and  others  of  the 
like  gang,  held  the  foul  to  be  born  with  the  body, 
and  corporeal  and  mortal ;  but  with  this  differ^ 
cnce,  that  Hippo  and  Thales  believed  it  to  con- 
fid  of  water;  Heraditus,  OemocrijCus,  and  Hip- 
parchus,  of  fire ;  fonie  of  the  difciples  of  Thales,  uf 
air ;  Hippocrates,  of  fire  and  water ;  Xenophanes, 
of  water  and  ^arth;  Parmenides,  of  earth  and 
fire ;  Empedocles,  of  all  the  four  elements,  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water;   Cririas,  of  blnod,  &c.     . 

Ver.  148.  He  was  a  Latin  poet,  who  lived  about 
a  hundred  years  before  Lucretius  ;  who  calls  him 
(he  firft  of  the  Latin  poets,  not  that  he  lived  be- 
fore  any  of  the  others;  for  Livius  Andronicus 
writ  poems  before  Ennius  ;  but  becaufe  he  was  the 
£r(l  of  the  Latin  poets,  that  writ  an  epic  and  he. 
role  poem  after  the  example  of  Homer.  He  was  a 
Pythagorean,  as  indeed  were  moH  of  the  writers 
•f  that  age. 

Ver.  150.  A  country  of  Europe,  very  well 
known,  it  lies  extended  in  the  (hape  of  a  boot, 
between  the  Adriatic  or  Gulph  of  Venice,  from 
the  north  and  eaft ;  and  the  Tyrrhene  or  Tufcan 
Sea  from  the  fouth ;  to  the  north  and  weft  the 
Alps  divide  it  from  Germany  and  France. 

Ver.  152.  So  called  from  Acheron,  one  of  the 
rivers  of  hell,  that  was  feigned  to  receive  the  fouls 
of  the  dead.  What  our  tranflator  calls  Achera- 
fian  palaces,  his  author  calls  Acberujia  temfla^  the 
▼aft  and  fpac4ous  places  of  hell ;  for  fo  the  word 
*Templd  fignifies ;  ^empla  Cali  in  Terence  is  ufed  to 
fignify  the  Immenfe  traA  of  the  air ;  and  thus  too 
in  Lucretius  we  find  **  iEtheris  Templa,  tronltra. 
**  Ha  Templa,"  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

Ver.  153.  Ennius,  as  we  obferved  before,  held 
the  Pythagorean  dodrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of 
fouls ;  and  he  affirmed  that  the  foul  of  Homer 
was  in  his  body.  But  that  he  might  not  injure 
Pluto,  he  bequeathed  to  the  infernal  manfions,  not 
the  fouls  nor  the  bodies,  but  the  ghofts,  fpe^res, 
images,  or  fhadnws  of  the  dead,  which  appearing 
to  us,  or  fecming  to  do  fo,  when  we  vt.  afleep, 
awake,  or  in  our  ficknefs,  flrike  a  terror  into  our 
mindfi  This  was  the  opinion  of  Ennius ;  which 
Lucretius  hints  at  in  this  place,  and  by  the  way 
takes  occafioo  to  deride. 

Ver.  154.  He  means  ghofls  or  fpedrei,  which 
the  ancients  held  to  be  a  third  nature,  of  which, 
together  with  foul  and  body,  the  whole  man  con. 
fifls. 

Ver.  155.  Homer,  the  Greek  poet,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  thing  that  we  can  fay  in  hi* 
commendation.  But  Cicero  in  Lucullys  mentions 
this  dream  of  Ennius,  "  Vifus  Homerut  adeife 
Poetac,"  Homer  feemed  to  appear  to  the  poet ; 
and  in  the  dream  of  Scipio,  he  fays,  **  Fit  enim 
fer^  ut  cogitationes  fenponefque  noftri  pariant  ali- 
quid  in  Somno,  tale,  quale  de  Homero  fcribit  En. 
nius,  de  quo  videlicet  fxpiflimi  vigilans  folebat 
cogiurc  et  loqui.**  For  it  often  happens  that  our 
thoughts  and  words  produce  in  our  fleep,  fome- 
thiflg  Itke  that  which  EDQjnt  writes  of  HomcTi  of 


whom  he  waking  was  wont  frequently  to  think 
and  fpeak. 

Ver.  158.  For  Ennius  ufed  to  fay,  that  the 
ghoft  of  Homer  came  to  him  from  hell,  and  Int- 
tcrly  weeping  discovered  to  him  the  nature  of 
things:  a  folly  for  which  Cicero  fufficicotly  Unghi 
at  him  in  his  fecond  book  of  Academic  Qoeltioiis. 

Ver.  159.  Therefore  to  deliver  his  Meimmw 
from  all  his  fears,  he  tells  bim  in  ver.  8.  that  be 
will  difpute,  not  only  of  the  bcavent,  of  the  godi^ 
and  of  the  generation  of  things ;  all  which  he 
had  before  promifed  to  do ;  but  that  he  will  ei- 
plain  befides  the  nature  of  the  foal,  and  what  thofe 
things  are  which  affed  us  to  that  degree,'  fode. 
times  when  we  are  awake,  fometimes  when  afleqi, 
that  we  think  we  fee  perfonftlong  fince  dead,  tad 
hear  them  ulking  to  us ;  from  wheflce  we  be- 
lieve that  the  foul  ezifts  after  her  (eptfatioo  fran 
the  body. 

Ver.  167.  Having  propofed  the  argument  of 
the  following  work,  the  poet,  in  thefe  ten  veriei, 
weighs  the  difficulty  of  it ;  and  declares  how  hard 
a  talk  it  is  to  write  in  Latin  verfe  the  philofoplif 
of  the  Greeks,  that  is  to  fay,  of  Epicurus  and  liii 
followers ;  as  well  becaufe  of  the  poornefs  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  as  of  the  newncis  of  the  fobjed : 
he  profefles,  however,  that  he  is  willing  to  oodcr* 
go  any  labour  for  the  fake  of  his  bek»ved  Meai» 
mins,  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  inftni^ 

Ver.  177.  In  thefe  four  verfes  the  poet  dechre% 
that  thofe  caufelefs  and  empty  fears,  and  that  iiu 
ward  darknefs  which  religion  and  ignoraooe  hsie 
produced  in  the  minds  of  men,  cannot  be  difpeUed 
and  chafed  away^y  any  beams  of  outwatdfoo- 
(bine;  but  by  that  philofophy,  that  inltrudsvi 
aright  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  teaches  tbe 
true  caufes  of  them. 

Ver.  181.  At  length  in  thefe  eleven  verfes  be 
enters  upon  his  fubjed,  and  touUy  to  overtbtev 
all  belief  of  Providence,  he  endeavours  to  prose, 
that  things  were  originally  made  without  the  help 
of  the  gods ;  and  therefore  are  not  go?erned  sad 
adminiftered  by  them  ;  And  that  he  may  go  en 
the  more  fuccefsfully  in  his  argumentation,  he 
firft  of  all  lays  down  this  principle :  That  nothing 
is  made  of  nothing,  which  he  is  going  to  prove  tt 
large  ;  for  he  had  taken  notice,  that  the  belief  of 
Providence  fprung  from  hence :  That  men  bad 
obferved  many  things  upon  earth,  and  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  not  being  able  to  difcover  tbe  caufes  of 
them,  immediately  concluded  that  the  gods  bsd 
made  them  out  of  nothing;  the  falfity  of  which 
he  undertakes  to  demonfirate. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  Lucretius  begins  his  pbik6« 
phy  with  the  denial  of  the  creation;  and  we  ibsll 
find  bim  very  copious  in  his  arguments  to  jnilify 
this  abfurd  opinion,  but  not  one  of  them  reachei 
his  defign  :  For  though  all  things  now  rife  fr(ii 
proper  feedk,  and  grow  by  juft  degrees ;  though 
they  fpring  only  at  convenient  fSsafons  of  the  year* 
yet  how  does  this  evince  that  thefe  feeds  were  not 
the  produdion  of  the  Almighty  word  ?  Bnt  to 
confute  bis  impious  opinion,  and  demooftrate  thst 
it  is  impoffible  matter  ihonld  be  felf-eziftcDt;  that 
it  c|iinot  be  iliAfi^  *^  Oif ^  fift«^  to  the  Deityi  m 
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ntfrodety  ".  6e  Fato  ct  l^rovidentU,"  p.  lo.  fays,* 
tke  Phtonifts  imagine,  it  }b  fufficient  to  look  a- 
kroad  into  the  world,  and  fee  that  ftones  and  mud 
ait  not  beings  of  infinite  pcr(p<Sion  ;  for  whatfo* 
evtr  it  MT«vf  •,  felf-exiftcnt,  as  Scaliger  calU  the 
Detty,  can  have  no  bounds  fet  to  its  excellency  : 
For  whst  can  binder  the  utmoft  perfection  in  that 
being  which  depends  only  on  itfclf  f  Now  if  he 
ODaJd  have  proved,  that  nothing  is  made  of  no- 
thing.  Providence  had  at  once  been  ovenhrown ; 
bat  the  reader  will  eaiily  difcern,  that  after  all 
bit  great  labour,  and  the  mighty  buftle  be  makes, 
be  in  eSc£t  proves  no  more  than  what  no  man 
dcnica;^  that  is  to  fay,  that  nothing  within  the 
coDpaft  and  circumference  of  nature  is  produced 
from  nothing.  And,  therefore,  La&antius,  %. 
Inft.  lo.  fpeaking  of  thit  argument  of  the  £pic«- 
rasiy  had  rcafon  to  fay,  **  Sin  autem  intra  natu- 
rae virct  contineri  voluerit  Epicurua,  non  efTet  cur 
a  nobis  non  laudaretur.  Conftat  enim  ex  nihilo 
nihil  6eri  ,pofle  naturz  viribos.**  If  Epicurus 
woold  be  content,  that  this  propofition  Ihonld  be 
interpreted  to  intend  no  farther  than  to  things 
within  the  ftrength  of  nature.  We  (hould  have  no 
rcaCiBO  not  to  approve  it :  For  it  is  mod  certain, 
that  nothing  is  made  of  nothing  by  the  firength 
tad  power  of  nature.  There  is  not,  therefore, 
inj  rcafoa  to  fear  whatever  arguments  can  be 
hroaght  ngaanft  the  power  of  Ood,  iince  thofe 
which  the  moft  penetrating  wit  of  Lucretius  has 
been  nble  to  advaace,  are  fo  weak ;  for  if  his  im- 
pioQo  dodrine  could  have  been  defended,  he  cer- 
tainly wat  capable  of  defending  it : 


Si  pergama  dextra 


Dtfeadi  poflent,  certe  hac  defenia  fuiiTent. 

Vcr.  194.  Epicurut,  in  the  eptftle  to  Herodo- 
taa,  haa  comprehended  in  a  few  words  this  firft 
argnnwnt,  which  Lucretius  brings  to  prove,  that 
Bothing  it  made  of  nothing,  HSiv  yinltu  U  ri  fui  Sv- 
««f  •  w^  ymf  U  ^imt  \yln\mi  afy,  tuttffiatTm  ))  Alv 
Ttyitw  which  is  cxaSly  what  Lucretius  (ays 
I  at  large  io  thefe  eighteen  verfcs.  ^f  things 
produced  from  nothing,  then  every  thing 
woold  proceed  from  every  thing :  there  would 
be  so  need  of  feed,  but  men  would  ftart  up  out 
of  the  earth,  beaftsand  filh  would  drop  out  of  the 
fry,  &c.  Now  fince  all  things  do  not  proceed 
from  all  things :  but  certain  proper  feeds  *are  nc- 
oefiry,  ha  rightly  concludes,  that  nothing  is  pro- 
dnocd  from  nothing.  Nor  indeed  can  any  thing 
be  objected  againft  this  argument,  inalmuch  at*  it 
atenda  only  to  things  within  the  power  of  na. 
care ;  for  fo  far  it  holds  good,  but  no  farther. 

Vcr.  2x0.  The  prece£ng  argument,  to  prove 
that  nothing  it  made  of  nothing,  was  brought 
from  the  firS  rife  and  beginning  of  things.  He 
Mw  in  twelve  veriet  provet  the  fame  pro- 
fofition  by  another  argument,  drawn  from  the 
conflbat  and  never  changing  effedlt  of  the  feafont 
in  which  the  things  are  brought  forth.  For  why 
Aonld  rofea  be  produced  only  in  the  fpring,  why 
frua  in  fmnmer,  and  grapes  in  autumn,  and  not 
foy  or  all  of  them  in  winter  if  matter  contribut- 
ed ooduBg  to  tlltir  produAion.  (iacc  there  ii  not 
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a  greater  difpofition  tn  one  feafonef  the  year  than 
in  another,  to  produce  any  thing  out  of  nothing  I 
This  argument  likewife  holds  good,  taking  it  to 
extend  no  farther  than  to  things  within  the 
fbrength  of  nature. 

Ver.  216.  He  means  in  the  fpring  ;  the  feafoi^ 

When  firft  the  tender  blades  of  grafs  appear, 
And  buds,  that  yet  the  blafts  of  Eurus  fear. 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe 
the  year.  Dryden, 

Ver.  ais.  His  third  argument,  conuined  in 
thefe  nine  verfes,  it  brought  from  the  natural 
growth  of  thingt.  For  if  things  were  made  of 
nothing,  what  hindert  them  from  growing  bigger 
out  of  nothing  likewife  ?  And  thus  there  would 
be  no  need  of  time  for  them  to  attain  to  tha 
height  of  their  perfe(5lion,  and  fullnefs  of  growth; 
at  leaft,  in  a  moment  of  rime,  a  new-born  babe 
might  iUrt  np  into  a  (lurdy  youth,  &c  For 
things  grow  flowly  and  by  ddgreet,  becaufe  they 
are  increafed  by  a  certiiin  matter,  and  by  certain 
principles,  which  in  one  inftant  of  time  can  i^ei. 
ther  be  aflembled,tiifpored  in  due  order,  nor  join; 
ed  together.  Since,  therefore,  all  things  are  nou^  % 
riihed,  and  grow  by  the  help  of  proper  feed,  they 
mud  of  neceflity  be  produced  from  proper  fecdt 
likewife.  This  argument  too  is  valid,  provided 
ftill  it  be  not  extended  to  thingt  above  the  power 
of  nature. 

Vcr.  a3i.  Thefe  eight  verfes  contain  his  fourth 
argument,  which  he  ha>  taken  from  the  neceflity 
of  food  and  nouriihment,  and  is  no  left  cogent 
than  the  others.  For  fince  the  earth  can  bring 
forth  nothing  without  rain ;  and  fince  animals, 
when  deprived  of  food  and  nouriihment,  can  nei* 
ther  propagate  their  kinds,  nor  even  fupport  their* 
own  lives ;  who  can  be  fo  weak  as  to  believe,  that  , 
either  animals,  or  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  are  pro- 
duced  out  of  nothing,  it  being  moft  evident,  that 
matter  is  elfeutially  neceflary  for  the  prodtt<ftion 
and  nouriihment  of  all  things  ?  Nay,  we  ought 
rather  to  conclude,  that  there  are  certain  feeds,  of 
which  things  arc  compofed,  as  words  are  of  let- 
ters. 

Ver.  ^39.  His  fifth  argument,  in  thefe  fourteen 
verfet,  .is  taken  from  the  fixed  and  determinate 
fize  and  duration  of  things  :  For  if  men,  for  ex* 
ample,  were  produced  of  nothing,  whence  comet 
it  to  pafs,  that  they  are  conftantly  fo  weak  and 
little  ?  Whence  proceeds  this  fhortnefs»  of  life, 
and  the  other  inconveniences  and  imperfe&ions  of 
mankind :  But  admit,  that  men  proceed  from 
certain  feeds,  and  of  a  certain  matter,  and  all  thofe 
things  will  be  eafil/  accounted  for,  and  even  ap- 
pear  neceifary  and  unavoidable. 

This  argument  holds  good  with  the  fame  re- 
ftridion  as  the  former;  but  not  without  fome 
diftin^on :  For  nature  feemt  to  have  prefcribcd 
no  bounds  to  the  fize^of  fome  inanamate  things. 
Fire,  for  example,  if  you  continue  to  fupply  it 
with  ftill  more  and  more  friel,  it  ftill  grows  big- 
ger and  bigger :  But  to  all  things  that  have  life» 
to  plants  as  well  at  animals,  nature  has  fixed  cer- 
tain bounds  of  growth  and  magnitude :  For  thingf 
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grow  by  the  (Irength  of  natural  heat  only ;  which 
Jefleos  by  degrees,  when  either  through  failure 
of  {Irength,  or  the  oppodtion  of  contraries,  it  can 
diffufc  and  fprcad  itfelf  no  farther ;  belidcs  it  de- 
cays and  grows  weak  with  age. 

Ver.  340.  Lacretius  feems  Co  allude  to  the 
fable  of  Polyphemus,  of  whom  Virgil,  JEa.  3.  ver. 
364- 


>■  graditurque  per  zquor 

Jam  medium,  necdum  fluAus  latera  ardua  tinxlt. 

Through  feas  he  ftrides, 
And  fcarce  the  topmoft  billows  touch*d  his  (ides. 

DrydgH, 

Ver.  143.  As  the  giants  were  feigned  to  be ;  of 
whom,  Virgil,  Georg.  i.  ver.  a 8 8. 

Ter  font  conati  imponere  Pelio  Oflam 
Scilicet  et  Offic  frondofum  involvcre  Olympum. 
O0a  on  Pclion  they  thrice  drove  to  call, 
And  on  them  would  have  heap'd  Olympus  too  at 
laa. 

But  this  fable  of  the  giants  fight  with  the  gods 
was  not  inveDtcd  by  the  Gretks,  but  came  from 
'  the  caftern  nations,  and  arofc  from  the  true  flory 
of  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Ver.  ^53.  The  poet  had  oblervcd,  that  corn, 
trees,  flowers,  &c.  are  improved  and  bettered  by 
human  induflry ;  from  whence  he  brings  his  fixth 
and  laft  argument,  to  prove  that  nothing  i«  made 
of  nothing,  and  reafons  thus  in  thefe  eight  verfes. 
All  this  is  occafioned  by  certain  hidden  feeds. 
For  what  would  induftry  and  labour  avail,  if  thofe 
things  were  produced  from  nothing  ?  It  would 
indeed  be  vain  and  ufelef»  :  And  whofoever  ihould 
undertake  to  cultivate  nothing,  would  do  nothing. 
Nay,  what  can  hinder  plants,  that  are  produced 
from  nothing,  from  improving  and  growing  every 
year  more  fair  and  fruitful  of  their  own  accord  ? 

Ver.  261.  Hitherto  Lucretius  has  been  pro  v. 
ing,  that  nothing  is  made  of  nothing.  But  now, 
in  thefe  two  verfes,  he  propofcs  another  principle 
which  is  a  confequent  of  the  former,  viz.  that  no- 
thing is  annihilated,  or  reduced  into  nothing. 

Ver.  26^.  in  thefe  fevcn  verfes,  he  brings  his 
firft  argument  againft  the  annihilation  of  things, 
and  realons  to  this  purpofe,  from  the  common  re- 
folution  of  compound  bodies.  For,  fays  he,  if 
things  refolvcd  into  nothing,  or  were  mortal  in 
all  their  parts,  there  would  be  no  need  of  force 
or  violence  to  dilTolve  any  of  them :  But  as  every 
thing  would  be  produced,  and  appear  on  a  fudden, 
without  the  endeavour  or  force  ot  any  other  thing ; 
fo  without  the  force  or  violefiv  of  any  other  thing 
likewife,  every  thing  would  perifh,  not  by  a  dif- 
folutiou  of  its  parts;  but  withdrawn  from  our 
eyes,  would  vaniih  away  in  a  moment  of  time, 
and  thus  refolve  into  nothing.  For  the  reafon 
why  force  is  requifite  to  diffolve  each  thing  is, 
becaufe  it  confiQs  of  feeds  that  remain  after  its 
diflblution. 

Ver.  270.  His  fecond  argument,  to  prove  that 
nothing  is  reduced  into  nothing,  is  contained  in 
t^cfc  Siccn  T^rfcs.    Animals,  fays  he)  which^  as 


I  have  already  proved,  ire  not  made  Mt  of  nh 
thing,  arc  born  daily,  and  die  daily.  The  fouiu 
tains  perpetually  fupply  waters,  of  which  riveri 
and  the  fea  confifl,  &c.  Now  whence  could  all 
thefe  things  proceed,  if  there  were  not  fooie  io. 
mortal  feeds,  that  remain  after  the  diHolutioo  of 
the  bodies  ?  For  who  is  fo  void  of  fenfe,  as  oot 
to  grant  that  the  firfl  matter  of  things,  if  it  were 
fometimesfubjedl.to  periih,  muft  have  been  to. 
tally  confumed  in  the  infinite  fncccflion  of  yean, 
that  has  pafled  away  fince  the  beginning  of  thin^; 
infomuch,  that  nothing  of  it  would  be  now  left  to 
repair  and  renew  the  things  that  are  daily  dy- 
ing? 

Ver.  177.  For  the  Epicureans  held,  that  the 
fun  and  ftars  wore  fires,  that  required  nonrifli' 
ment  to  feed  and  keep  alive  their  flames;  and  that 
they  were  nouriflied  by  the  vapours  and  exhala- 
tions that  rife  from  the  earth  and  fea.  Nor  wai 
this  the  opinion  of  Epicurus  only,  but  of  the  Stoici 
likewife.  Nay,  we  may  trace  this  belief  even  to 
before  the  age  of  Zeno. 

But  to  anfwer  this  queftinn  o(  Lueretius,  and 
give  a  probable  reafon  of  the  perpetual  fuppiy  of 
waters  to  fountains  and  rivers.  We  may  have  re» 
courfe  to  the  invention  that  Cowley  found  out  to 
juUify  his 


Eternal  fountain  of  all  waves, 

Where  there  vaft  court  the  mother  waters  keep, 
And  undiflurb'd  by  moons  in  filence  fleep ; 

And  flablifh  an  abyfs,  or  deep  gulf  of  waters,  in- 
to which  the  fea  difcharges  itfelf,  as  rivers  do  in- 
to the  fea ;  and  thus  there  is  a  perpetual  drcuU- 
tiou  of  water,  like  that  of  the  blood  in  httman  bo- 
dies;  and  this  Lucretius  himfelf  owns  iofomc 
meafure.  Book  vi.  ver.  6*7.  For  to  refer  the  ori- 
ginal of  fduotains  to  condcnfation,  and  afterwards 
to  a  diflblution  of  vapours  under  the  earth,  is  one 
of  the  mod  unphilofophical  opinions  in  all  AriT- 
totle.  Befides,  fuch  an  abyfs  of  waters  is  very  u 
grccablc  to  the  fcriptures ;  for  Jacob  blefliss  ]•■ 
feph  with  the  bleflings  of  the  heavens  above,  aod 
with  the  bleflings  of  the  depth  benearh ;  that  ii| 
with  the  dew  and  rain  of  heaven,  and  with  the 
fountains  and  rivers  that  ariiie  from  the  deep;  aod 
conformably  to  this,  Efdras  aflcs.  What  habiutiooi 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  fea,  and  what  veins  in  the 
root  of  the  abyfs  ?  Thus  too  at  the  end  of  the 
deluge,  Mofcs  fays,  "  That  God  flopped  the  wio- 
dows  of  heaven,  and  the  founuins  of  the  abyl^" 
Ver.  285.  In  thefe  thirteen  verfes,  he  urges  his 
thfrd  argument,  and  fays,  that  it  is  evident,  that 
nothing  is  annihilated,  becaufe  the  fame  force  is 
not  fufiicient  to  diflblve  all  things;  for  it  is  in 
vain  for  any  man  to  objcA,  that  the  fame  force 
cannot  diflblve  all  thiiigs,  becaufe  the  prindpkt 
of  bodies  are  joined  together  by  diflerent  textures. 
For  what  would  that  difparity  of  texture  atail, 
what  even  the  principles  themfelvcs,  if  they  can 
be  reduced  into  nothing,  are  not  able  to  refill)  or 
hold  good  even  againft  the  flighteft  touch  ?  BoC 
admitting  there  are  ceruin  principles,  which  arc 
eternal,  then  indeed  a  reafon  may  be  given  (iron 
the  difSmilieudc  of  their  contexture  with  one  aoo? 
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I  Ikr,  vbf  the  Tame  ibrce  U  not  ilike  foffident  to 
diflbhre  ali  things. 

Ver.  391.  For  the  eteralty  of  the  fceiU  alone 
voald  fignify  nothing,  unlels  there  were  a  di0i* 
Biilititie  of  them  Ukewife,  without  which  there 
cao  be  no  onion  or  connection  of  things ;  and, 
tberdore,  though  the  firil  bodies  were  eteroal, 
yet  the  compounds  would  not,  for  that  reafon 
oolf,  remain  entire  one  moment  of  time. 

Ver.  198.  But  becaufe  there  are  many  things 
wbich^as  they  diffolvc,  vanifh  both  from  our  fight 
sod  toud),  to  that  degree,  that  they  feeni  totally 
toperiih,  he,  in  thefe  eighteen  verfes,  obviates 
dial  objedion,  and  fliows,  that  tven  the  rain, 
vbidi,  when  it  falls  upon  the  earth,  dries  away, 
adcMeflj  may  feem  to  vanifli,  does  not,  never- 
tbek&^fcrifli,  but  fuppties  matter  for  the  growth 
of  all  oaiioer  of  plants  and  trees,  and  to  enable 
tkao  tn  bring  forth  their  feveral  fruits  in  great 
ibaadince,  for  the  nourilhment  and  fupport  of 
BKO,  birds,  and  beafts.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be- 
lieTe,that  the  leaft  panicle  of  the  (bowers  entire- 
lTfaiihes,fince  fo  many  excellent  things  are  re- 
•ewed  Slid  repaired  by  them.  JLaflly,  He  con- 
dada,  that  nothing  returns  to  nothing,  flnce  na- 
^vepndoces  one  thing  ont  of  another,  and  never 
107  tJuDg  oew ;  but  makes  ufe  of  the  matter  of 
u»tbcr  thing  that  had  been  diiTolved  before.  See 
tfceuoteon  V.  957.  B.  ii. 

Ver.  jt4.  This  agrees  with  the  maiim  of  Ari- 
*«ki  Kb.  i.  "  de  generat  et  corrupt."  *H  vSit 
f^«U«yiWif,  ff  T&tty'M^»  &kX»  ^«^.  The 
'""n'ptini  of  one  thing  is  tne  generation  of  ano- 
^1  iBd  the  generation  of  one  thing  is  the  cor. 
Qptioo  of  another. 

Ver.  316.  But  that  he  may  not  difpute  to  no 
]wpafe,  while  his  Memmius  will  perhaps  diftruil 
wnlidity  of  all  the  arguments  he  has  hitherto 
^^^  to  eiUhliib  his  atom*,  becaufe  thofe  eter- 
^  principles  and  feeds  of  things,  in  thcmfeives, 
"Jdipart  from  the'  bodies  which  they  compofe, 
'"^^perceptible  to  the  feofe,  and,  by  reafon  of 
w  otlxty,  too  imaU  and  fubtle  not  to  efcape 
^%ht,  even  of  the  iharpefl  and  mod  piercing 
2*1  he  brings  feveral  inf^ances  of  corporeal  fub* 
^B^  to  which  so  man  denies  an  exiftencei 
'Jjogh  they  are  iirviiible  to  the  eye.  Firft,  of 
vtwiad,  in  thirty-three  verfea,  whofe  force  and 
JjJjcBce,  &yt  he,  whoever  thoroughly  confiders 
«» it  toflea  and  diilurbs  the  fea,  with  what  fiiry 
<  drives  the  fbips,  &c.  will  acknowledge  it  to  be 
^"f^cal,  though  so  eye  could  ever  (Ufcover  iu 
2*^Kles;  and  this  too  the  more  readily,  if  he  re- 
"<^  that  winds  rulh  on  in  the  fame  masner  as 
"fidriters  do,  when  their  waters  are  fwols  with 
^  sod  bear  before  them  whatever  oppoiei  their 
*^i  and  that  rivera  are  bodies^  the  fenfes 
^^^Wes  Bioik  plainly  demonflrate.  Virgil  Teems 
^  ban  imiuted  this  defcription  of  a  flormy  wind, 
»  Je  61ft  JEtuid,  V.  86.  and  /.««•,  lib.  v. 
..  V'-na.  VirgU,  Georg.  i.  ver.  318.  defaibes 
^ktuol  the  wind  in  the  like 


» veatorum  concorrere  praeliA  tidi ; 
^  pnidaia  hite  fegetem  z  ladicibui  iipis 
I 


Sublime  expulfam  eruerent :  ita  tnrbine  nigro 
Ferret  hyems  culmnmque  levem,  ftipulafque  vo« 
lantes. 

Oft  have  I  fcen  a  fudden  ftorm  arife 

From  all  the  warring  wlndu  that  fweep  the  ikies; 

The  heavy  harveft  from  the  root  i*  torn. 

And  whiri'd  aloft,  the  lighter  ftubble  borne : 

With  fuch  a  force  the  flying  rack  in  driv'n  ; 

And  fuch  a  winter  wears  the  face  of  heav*n. 

DryJ. 

And  Georg,  IK.  ver.  196. 

Qualis,  Hyperboreas  aquilo  cum  denfus  ab  oris 
Incubuit ;  fcythiaeque  hyemes  atque  arida  dilTert 
Nubila :  turn  fegetes  altas  campiq.  nutantes 
Lenibus  horrefcunt  flabris,  fummzque  fonorem 
Dant  fylvae,  longiq.  urgent  ad  littora  fludus  : 
llle  volat,  iimul  arva  fuga,  fimul  a:quora  verrens* 

Like  Boreas  in  his  race,  when  rufhlng  forth. 
He  fweeps  the  ikies,  and  clears  the  cloudy  north  ; 
The  waving  harveft  bends  beneath  his  blall, 
The  foreft  ^akes,  the  groves  their  honour^  caft : 
He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuoui  roar, 
Purfues  the  foanling  furges  to  the  ihore. 

Dfyd. 

Ver.  333.  Thus  too  Virgil  defcribes  the  rapi. 
dity  of  the  Po,  Georg,  i.  v.  481, 

Proluit  infano  contorqnens  vortice  fylvas 
Flbviorum  rex  eridanus,  campofque  per  omnes 
Cum  ftabulii  armenta  trahit— * 

Then  rifing  in  his  might  the  king  of  floods 
Rulb'd  through  the  forefts,  tore  the  lofty  woods, 
And  rolling  onward  with  a  fweepy  fway. 
Bore  houfes,  herds,  and  lab'ring  hinds  away. 

Dryd. 

'And  the  violence  of  a  Torrent ,  JBn,  II.  ver,  305, 

Ccu  rapidus  montano  flumine  torrens 

Sternit  argos,  aernit  fata  Ista,  boumque  labores, 
Przcipitefque  trahit  fyUas  :  ftupet  infcius  alto 
Accipiens  Ibnitum  faxi  de  vertice  paflor. 

Thus,  deluges  defcending  on  the  plains, 
Sweep  o'er  the  yellow  ear,  dcflroy  the  painf 
Of  lab'ring  oxen  and  the  peafant's  gains; 
Unroot  tlie  forefl  oaks,  and  bear  away 
Flocks,  folds,  and  trees,  an  undillinguifhM  prey. 
The  fhephcrd  climbs  the  cliff,  and  fees  from  far 
The  wafleful  ravage  of  the  watery  war. 

Dry/. 
Ver.  349.  In  thefe  eight  vcrfes,  he  farther 
teaches,  that  it  is  but  rcafonable  to  allow  that 
there  may  be  in  nature  certain  corporeal  prin- 
ciples imperceptible  to  the  Cght,  Gnce  ail  men 
coofcis  that  there  are  fuch  things  as  odourt, 
fcvnds,  heat,  and  cold,  though  no  man  ever  Taw 
any  of  them ;  and  yet  who  doubts  but  that  all  of 
them  are  bodies,  iince  they  affe^  and  move  the 
fenfei,  and  confequently  touch  them  f  Ibr  the 
Epicureans  held,  that  whatever  could  touch,  or 
be  xawMt  th^t,  wd  tl^t  only,  was  truly  a  bodyw 
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Thus  Ariftotle,  lib.  iv.  Phyf.  aufc. 
^Hw  w»9  ««->»*  They.  belicTe  whatever  can  be 
touched  CO  be  a  body.  Hence  Epicurua  in  Laer- 
tiss,  lib.  X.  calls  the  yoid  which  in  oppofed  to 
body,  a  nature  free  from  touch,  which  opinion, 
Lucretius  follows  in  this  verfe  : 

Tangere  enim  et  tangi  niii  corpus  nulla  poteft  res. 

Nought  but  a  body  can  be  touched,  w  touch. 

Ver.  ^7.  He  brinfi^s  another  example  erf  an  in- 
Tifible  body,  in  thefe  fix  verfes:  Water,  fays  he,  is 
a  body,  and  yet  experience  teaches,  that  it  is  fonie. 
times  divided  into  |>article9  too  fmail  to  be  feen. 
Linen  or  woollen  clothes,  fpread  abroad  near  the 
fea,  will  grow  damp,  and  the  heat  of  the  iun 
will  dry  them  again ;  yet  no  man  ever  faw  thofe 
particles  of  water,  either  riiing  from  the  fea,  and 
fixing  themfeives  in  the  cloches,  or  retiring  from 
them. 

Ver.  363.  In  ihefe  ten  verbis,  he  gives  feveral 
other  inilances  to  the  fame  effedt :  Rings  grow 
thin  with  long  wearing ;  drops  of  rain,  by  often 
falling  on  ftones,  will  make  them  hollow;  the 
pavement  of  the  ftreets  wear  with  treading  on 
them;  nay,  we  fee  thaf  even  brafs  ftatues  will 
wear  with  frequent  touching.  Now,  from  all 
thefe  things  thus  worn  and^diminifhed,  certain 
corporeal  particles  mu£t  fly  away,  though,  who- 
ever fees  them  mud  be  (harper  fighted  than  "  aut 
aqutUi,  aut  ferpens  epidaurius  :'*  either  an  eagle 
or  a  ferpeot. 

Ver.  364.  Ovid  fays  this  admirably  well  in  lib. 
iv.  de  Pod.  £pift.  x. 

Gntta  cavat  lapidem,  confumitur  annulus  ufu, 
£t  tcritur  prelTa  vomer  aduncus  humo. 

Which  he  moft  certainly  took  from  our  autho#. 

Ver.  367.  He  fpeaks  of  the  images  of  the  tu- 
telar or  guardian  god^,  whofe  right  hand  whoever 
came  into  the  city  or  went  out  of  it,  was  wont  to 
kifs,  **  boni  ominis  caufa,"  for  good  luck's  fike. 
Yet  I  know  not  one  fingle  paflage  10  any  of  the 
ancient  authors  that  mentions  or  confinns  this 
cufkom;  but  it  is  fo  plainly  deicribed  here  that 
we  have  no  room  left  to  doubt  of  it.  Why  the 
ancient!  ufed  to  kifs  the  right  hand  rather  than 
the  left,  Varro  teaches,  in  Excerpt,  ex  Servio  in 
I.  ^neid. 

Ver.  373.  In  the  laft  place,  he  teaches,  in  the 
eighth  verfe,  that  certain  corporeal  particles  are 
added  to  things  that  grow  and  increafe,  and  taken 
from  thofe  that  decreafe  and  diminiih ;  but  that 
thofe  particles  too  are  inviiible  even  to  the  iharp. 
ctt  eye.  Epicurus  has  exprefled  all  this  vety 
briefly  in  the  epiftle  to  Herodotus:  w«»  re 
iiiythtttm  HMu  Mi^f  «Td^vr;  the  atoms  have  no 
magnitude  i  and«  Hiiwe'n  ySn  'Artfiot  tph  mUkmt' 
for  an  atom  is  not  vifible  10  the  fenfe.  But  De* 
mocritus  believed  that  fome  atoms  may  be  ver^ 
big. 

Ver.  381.  Having  thus  proved  that  there  are 
pertain  eorporeal  principles  of  things,  lie  is  now 
going  to  enter  upon  another  fubje^  and  in  the 
gxth  verfe  he  teaches,  that,  in  the  onivafe,  there 
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h  another  thing  befides  body,-  that  ii,  •  im4| 
which  void  he  thus  dcjfines ;  a  place  untouched 
and  empty,  that  is  to  iay,  a  fpace  that  neither 
touches,  nor  is  touched,  that  can  neither  ad  tsr 
fofler.    Thus  in  Book  iii.  ver.  781,  he  iayi ; 

Or  elfe  becaufe,  like  empty  fpace,  'tis  fach 
As  is  fecure  from  ftroke,  or  free  from  touch. 

Laertius,  lib.  x.  lays,  that  Epicurus  called  the  wM 
an  intangible  nature, and  a  region.  Empiricu, 
lib.  ii.  adv.  PhyC  (ays,  that  it  is  called  so  intafw 
gible  nature,  becaufe  of  its  being  exempt  from  sU 
impulfe  by  touch ;  or,  to  ufe  the  wtirds  of  An 
nobius,  lib.  vii.  adv.  Gent.  **  quod  omsi  tads  fit 
inoootigua,"  that  U  to  fay,  becaufe  it  nsket  00 
reliftaoce  to  touch.  Thus  Epicurus  and  Lacre- 
tivs  call  that  only  a  void  which  is  incorporeil  ia 
its  nature,  that  is,  which  can  aA  nothipg,  oor 
fufier  nothing,  but  only  yields  a  fiee  pdbfe 
through  itfelf  to  all  bodies.  Now,  Empiricn 
fays,  chat  they  called  this  intangible  nature  a  vsi^ 
becaufe  it  is  deftitvt^  of  body ;  a  fpace,  becaofie  it 
contains  bodies ;  and  a  region,  becaufe  bodies  ire 
moved  m  it.  Thus  Ariftotle,  3  Phyf.  vii.  defines 
the  void,  a  place  in  which  nothing  is ;  that  is  ts 
fay,  as  he  himfelf  explains  it,  a  place  io  whidk 
nothing  corporeal,  no  body  is.  He  goes  yet  fuw 
ther,  and  fays,  that  it  is  a  property  of  the  foid  ts 
be  full  and  empty ;  full  when  it  is ;  filled  with 
body,  empty  when  it  is  void  of  all  body,  alnoft 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  we  commonly  hj  a  feflelii 
full  when  it  is  filled  wktk  any  liquor,  but  empty 
when  there  is  no  liqoOT  m  it,  unless  in  the  empty 
veflel,  the  air,  which  is  a  body,  fupplies  the  pjK» 
of  the  liquor,  by  which  means  the  veffid  ii  OBt 
entirely  empty,  but  woold  be  empty  if  neither  |hi 
air  nor  any  qiher  body  came  into.it.  This  beia|* 
premifed,  will  help  ua  to  nnderftand  the  folI«*^ 
ing  afguments  of  Lucretius,  by  which  he  ftritii 
to  prove,  chat  there  is  a  void  in  the  univerfe. 

Ver.  387  .The  firft  argument  to  prove  a  voi^ 
is  contained  in  thefe  fifteen  verfet,  and,  the  bettff 
to  comprehend  the  force  of  at,  imagine  the  asi> 
verfe,  if  there  be  no  void  or  empty  fpace  iaicr- 
fperied  in  it,  to  be  a  vaft  heap  of  matter,  thmg«' 
ed,  crowded,  conftipated,  and  Wedged  in  so  si 
paru  to  fttch  a  degree,  as  not  Co  be  capable  of  fe* 
ceiving  into  its  bulk  the  leaft  corpofcle  whitewrs 
for,  if  there  be  nothing  that  is  not  full,  then  so 
place  retnains  to  be  filled ;  therefore,  either  aocv 
body  will  not  be  adaiitted,  or  it  will  be  phoed 
in  the  very  place  that  is  already  taken  up  by  Umt 
other  body :  and  thus  the  lame  place  will  oeiH 
tain  two  different  bodies,  that  mnft  be  penenat*- 
ing  into  each  other  on  all  fides,  which  no  ntt 
wSl  pretend  is  poflible  to  be  done  by  the  Soroe  «l 
natnre.  By  this  we  fee  too,  whether  it  be  ^ 
fible  for  any  one  of  the  bodies  tb^it  are  featcd  18 
that  immeofe  mafs  of  matter  to  be  moved  out  of 
its  place,  and  to  take  the  place  of  another.  Cer- 
tainly, '  if  it  find  a  place  already  full,  it  mail « 
neeeflity  drive  a»ay  the  body  that  pofiefts  .aad 
fills  that  place.  And  if  all  things  are  lull,  vlu* 
ther  fluU  that  body  he  driven  }  Shall  dm  ^p^ 
tfarua  away  imothcf  ?  ThefuDedifficnky  wtllit* 
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tun  Qpoii  o-s  and  ht  eooiiDoed  for  ever ;  there- 
I  fore,  unlefs  there  were  a  void  iaterfpcried  io  %J1 
tbiqg%  »U  things  wouid  be  crowded  to  fuch  a 
degree,  <^t  not  oiiiy  nothing  in  the  whole  om- 
veriie  could  be  moved  from  its  place,  but  it  would 
hecTCflimpoiSbie  to  give  a  reafofi,and  explain 
iwv  any  thiog  can  be  generated  becaufe  a  local 
aatioa  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  generation 
of  ail  things:  and  without  a  void  there  can  be  no 
oetioa  whate? er :  nothing  could  move  any  more 
thu  do  thofe  flints  and  (hells,  that  are  fometimea 
fo^d  in  the  very  heart  of  huge  Aoneii,  and  in  the 
flunib  of  the  bardeft  rocks.  Anftotle,  m  4  Phyf. 
i  oSenaltnoA  the  fame  argameot,  which  he  had 
tailed  from  Ocmocricns  uid  Lcucippua,  whofc 
spaioBS  Epicuros  followed.  Aoni  mvrSy  faya 
Uttdpi  ifl  Democritos,  fpeaking  of  that  philofo- 
pher,  fSk  i^X'^s  «■'»  «•«}*  «a«»  u.r$fun  mmi 
vAr  He  believed  atoms  and  void  to  be  the 
FTBcJpksof  all  thingfi;  bm  Epicurup  more  truly 
lidd,  tKat  the  void  affords  nothing  befides  place 
aad  diicnminatioD ;  and,  indeed,  though  it  be 
Biixcdwith  all  bodies,  yet  it  is  in  no  wiie  to  be 
adoMted  as  any  cohilituent  part  of  them  ;  and, 
tbotftie,  Pititarch  wittily  ezpreika  body  by  riSt 
Kaad  void  by  «-#  ^cuft*,  as  if  he  had  faid,  body 
itibfflttfaiog,  void  nothinft^  which  fenfe  we  miift 
kfnetobear  in  mind,  and  carry  about  with 
M.  m  order  to  comprehend  a  right  and  true  mean* 
nc  of  oar  poet. 

^7er.4f2.  In  thefe  thirteen  verfts  is  contained 
Wfiteond  argument,  by  which  he  proves,  that 
^ii  a  Void,  becaufe  fome- bodies  penetrate  into, 
vd  alHl  through  the  things  that  feeni  to  be 
■9ft  fchd.  Thus  water  foaks  through  f^oaes ; 
"^"nfiuoent  conveys  itfelf  into  all  the  members 
<if'tRinttU;  the  fap  rifes  into  the  trunks  and 
''"Dchciof trees;  founds  pierce  tbvouj^h  walls; 
*d  raid  penetrates  the  ficib  and  nerves,  nay, 
c^  into  the  very  bones;  nOoe  of  which  could 
WW  be,  were  there  not  between  the  particles  of 
MMid  rhlngf,  feme  Imall  void  fpaces,  through 
•fcttitbofe  bodies  work  their  way. 

Vfl".  415.  The  third  argument  to  prove  a 
^  takes  up  rhelJc*  ten  verfea,  and  A  brought  from 
Acdilereot  weight  of  thing.-  that  are  of  the 
■webtiik  and  figure.  AiJt.  iniiucl  why  of  two 
wdieiof  a  like  fize  and  ihapc  ib>.ijlo  one  weigh 
■«  than  the  othtr,  except  becaufe  in  one  of 
'fcon  there  is  more  of  body  to  which  weight  is 
ixtwal,  and  the  other  more  of  void>  wbi^h  haa 
"•weight  At  all. 

Ver.  425.  But  becaufe  fomr,  and  among  them 
A«ftotle,  hb.  4.  Phyf.  7.  Cic.  lib  4.  Academ,  et 
^■eea,  Ub.  a.  Nat.  Quacft.  7  cndravcui  t»/  elude 
*^  force  of  thefe  arguments,  by  oiijeifVing  that 
^hcre  is  na  need  of  a  void  for  the  morion  of  ho- 
^Sfincein  a  full,  bodies  may  ofEcioufly  give 
••ytoonc  another;  becaufe  whatever  body  is 
*«»td.  leaves  a  fp4ce  to  be  p«iflVficd  by  that  00- 
dftwlddi  it  thrufis  out  of  itn  place  :  as  water 
P^  vay  to  the  tiih  that  fwim  forward,  and  ftrait 
^••siaiD  rhc  -^^^a  they  left.  But  Lucretius  an-- 
f*wi,ihai  unlcbthe  water  gave  way,  the  fiOi 
cvoU  not  move  fgrward,  nor  open  themfelves  a 


paiTage,  or  leave  a  (pace  behind  tlim ;  hot  the 
water  could  not  give  way,  unlefs  there  were  an 
empty  place  for  it  to  retire  to.  And  therefore  we 
muft  allow  a  void  mixed  with  bodies,  or  den/  tho 
poffibility  of  all  motion  whatever. 

Ver.  439«  Thefe  fix  verfes  contain  his  fourth 
argument ;  whieh  indeed  ia  ftrong  and  valid.  For 
if  two  fmooth  broad  bodies  meet,  and  are  parted 
on  a.  fodden,  a  void  will  be  cavied  by  their  dUfi. 
lition.  For  all  manner  of  matter  muil  have  b«cn 
comprelTed  and  driven  away  by  the  meeting  of 
thofe  two  bodies,  and  therefore  the  fpace  that, 
opens  between  them,  as  they  part,  will  be  void  of 
all  body  :  for  what  can  fill  it  up  ?  Shall  the  air,  or 
any  fubtle  matter  i  Impcilible :  for  how  fubtle  to^ 
ever  you  tauigine  the  matter  to  be,  you  neverthe^ 
lefs  leave  a  void,  becaufe  that  air  or  iiibtU  matter,* 
whatever  it  be,  cannot  be  imagined  to  pollefii  and 
fill  up  in  one  inilant  of  time  all  the  fpace  that. 
two  fuch  broad  and  flat  boCiea  will  difdofe,  a&d. 
lay  open  at  parting. 

*  Ver  445  Our  tranflator  has  rendered  this  paf« 
fage  of  his  author  a  little  obfcurely :  but  thft 
meaning  of  Lucretius  is  this.  It  may,  fays  he*  be 
ob}e«fied  againft  my  lafl  argument,  that  when 
th«£e  two  flat  bodies  meet,  the  air  that  is  intcr-> 
cepted  between  the  furfaces  of  them  is  condeiifed; 
or  at  kaft  lies  hid  in  the  cavirie^of  the  furfaces  of 
thoitf  bodies ;  for  no  bodies  are  p.: rl'e^ly  fmooth. 
Now  when  thofe  bodies  feparate,  rhe  imer cepted 
air  is  rarified,  and  poiTcflVs  nad  fills  up  all  the 
fpace  that  is  difdk>fed  and  laid  open  by  the  fepara- 
tion  of  thofe  partifOg  .bodies.  But  Lucretius  ao- 
I'wcrs  this  ubje^ion  thus,  urging  fliil  his  former 
aiTenion  :  When  thefe  m^'o  bodies  nre  feparated, 
a  voi/1  mud  of  neccfiity  b'  made,  (for  thic^. cannot* 
be  denied,  fince  they  di4,  at  kaft  in  fome  piacesi^ 
touch  one  another),  and  that  void  mull  be  filled 
up  axain  with  air  ;  and  thus  the  foregoing  argti* 
merit  holds  good,  and  prove!»  what  it  advances. 
However,  he  iufifts  yet  farther  ;  at  leafl  fays  he» 
that  intercepted  air  is  not  totally  condenfbd,  ^ 
even  gram  that  it  be  fo,  yet  it  follows  from  that' 
condeufation  that  there  is  a  void  :  becaufe  it  is 
abfurd  to  pretend^  that  ore  fame  heap  of  matter 
can  take  up  more  room  at  ooe  time  than  it  does 
at  another,  unlefs  there  were  a  void.  Befidefl,froin 
fuch  a  coDtha^ion  and  cordcrfation  of  the  air, 
thi»  abfurdity  will  follow,  that  what  was  be-' 
^wtjT:  anted  'o  be  full,  mofl  now  be  empty  j  and,- 
♦wr  verft^  what  was  empty,  full :  And  even  let 
It  be  *;rcitktecl,  that  fuch  a  cnQipreflion  of  the  dif« 
join<-d  and  lonfcned  parts  of  the  air  could  be  cf^ 
fcdttd  ;  yet  even. than  would  even  be  extremely  dif- 

I  crefled  without  an  in  erfperfion  of  void;  for  other* 

'.  wife  all  things  would  be  full,  folid,  and  mere  bo- 

'  dies,  whcfr  properties '  no  ways  adrnittiog  of  pe. 
netration,  could  nor  poffibly  foffcr  the  Icafl  con- 
ilenfatior.  Thu  is  the  ier.fr  of  the  text  of  Locr^- 
tias,  which  the  Eiiglifh  docs  not  fully  exprefs. 

I  y*:r,  455.  The  poet  here  telk  Mcmq^ms  that 
he  could-allrge  many  other  argument.^  to  prove  a 

I  void  :  but  he  leaves  it  to  him  to  gather  the  reft 
out  of  thofe  he  has  mentioned  :  For,  fays  he,  it  i« 

I  with  philoiopher9  aa  with  hounds;  and  when  they 

^  Aa 
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have  once  fallen  upon  the  fure  trial  of  tnirh,  they 
caCly  find  her  out  in  her  mod  fccrct  rcctfles. 

Thefe  are  the  argunifnts  Lucretius  has  brought 
to  prove  the  two  principles  of  Epicurus,  body  and 
void  :  that  the  former  isfenfe  fufficiently  declares; 
and  the  latter  is  here  evidently  proved  by  two  ar- 
jrumcnts  (for  the  other  arc  eafily  eluded) :  the 
firf>  is  drawn  from  motion  ;  the  fecond,  from  the 
parting  of  two  flat  fmooth  bodies. 

Plutarch,  in  his  fccond  book,  de  Placitis  Philo- 
fophoruni,  roundly  tells  uf,  ol  ata  e«Xi«  futrixoi^-eif- 
Ttf  fitx^i  HXaratfof  ri  xtfcv  Wiytt^at.  All  the  na- 
tural philofophrrs  from  Thales  to  Plato  denied  a 
Iracuum.  But  Laertius,  in  the  life  of  Diogenes 
Apolloniate!!,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  de- 
clares rhat  he  pronounced  r«  xivo  alxet^$v.  Void 
fpacc  is  infinite.  For  the  antiquity  of  that  opi- 
nion I  ihall  not  be  folicitous,  though  the  reafons 
ere  ftrong,  and  abvious  enough  to  make  it  an- 
cient ;  for  what  is  more  obvious  than  motion  ? 
And  how  neccflarily  this  infers  a  vacuum,  is  ve- 
ry eafily  difcovered.  Motion  is  change  of  place', 
which  change  is  impofTible  in  a  plenum  ;  for  what- 
ever endeavours  to  change  its  place  muft  thruft 
out  other  bodies;  and  fo  if  the  full  be  infinite, 
the  proturlion  mud  befo ;  if  finite,  the  endeavour 
is  io  vain,  and  therefore  all  muft  be  fixed  in  eter- 
nal reil,  and  Archimedes  himfelf  with  his  engine 
would  not  be  able  to  move  the  leaft  particle  of 
matter.  Cartes,  in  the  fccond  part  of  his  Principles, 
propofes  a  folution,  much  applauded  by  his  admi- 
rers; but  a  little  attention  will  find  it  vain,  and 
weak,  and  contradidory  to  hit  own  fettled  princi- 
ples. For  when  a  body  moves  in  a  ftraight  line,  it 
muA  give  the  body  that  lies  before  it  the  fame  de- 
termination with  itfelf ;  and  how  this  determina- 
tion fliould  alter,  and  the  motion  prove  circular, 
neither  Cartes  nor  his  followers  have  condcfcend- 
ed  to  explain.  But  grant  (though  the  former 
rcafon  has  proved  it  imprffible),  that  there  may 
be  fuch  an  attending  circle  of  ambient  air,  yet  nn- 
lefs  it  be  perfedly  mathematical  (a  thing  very 
hardly  fuppofed),  each  particle  will  acquire  ano- 
ther attending  circle,  and  fo  not  the  leaft  fly  ftir 
her  wing,  unlefs  the  whole  univerfe  is  troubled. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  it  is  inconceivable 
how  the  moft  folid  matter  (for  fuch  is  his  firft 
clement)  can  fo  foon  altar  its  figure,  or  be  fo  ea- 
lity  diflblved.  and  fitted  to  the  different  fpaces 
that  lie  between  the  little  globules.  We  fee  gold 
and  adamant  rcfift  the  rougheft  ftroke  ;  it  is  pains 
and  conftant  labour  that  muft  diffolve  them  ;  how 
then  can  we  imagine  this  element  will  yield  ?  But 
indeed  Cartes  propofes  his  ambient  attending  cir- 
cle, as  the  only  way  to  folve  the  phenomenon  of 
motion  in  a  full,  which  he  thought  he  had  fuffi- 
ciently before  evinced :  but  his  arguments  are 
weak  and  fophiftical.  For,  in  the  firft  of  his  Me- 
ditations, he  never  take?  notice  nf  impenetrability, 
in  which  the  very  efftnce  of  matter  confifts  and 
sn  the  fecond  part  of  hi?  Principle*,  ^e  miftakes 
the  notion  of  a  void,  and  confounds  fuhOance  and 
body.  Take  his  own  words :  **  Vacuum  acem 
philofophico  more  fumptum,  h.  e.  in  quo  nulla 
plane  fit  fubftantia,  dari  non  poffe  manifeftum  eft 
cz  CO  quod  tsttoiio  fpatii  non  dilTcrt  «b  czteDliooe 


corporis  t  nam  ciim  ex  co  folo  qii6;l  corpus  flt  ex- 
tenfuni  in  longum,  latum,  et  profundum,  redt 
concludamu^  illud  effe  fubftantiam,  quiaomoi- 
no  repugnat  ut  nihil  fit  aliqua  'extenfia :  Ideni 
etiam  de  fpatio,  quod  vacuum  fuppnoitur,  con- 
cludenduni  eft;  quod  nei'.pe  cum  in  eofu  extcn- 
I  fio,  nrccitario  etiam  in  ipfo  fit  fabftantio:"  Itii 
manifeft,  that  a  void,  taken  after  the  manner  of 
philofophcrs  that  is  to  fay,  in  which  there  it  eti. 
deiitly  no  fubftance,  cannot  be  granted  :  beavfe 
an  extenljon  of  fpace,  does  not  differ  from  an  ex- 
tenfion  of  body;  for  fince  we  rightly  conclude  b»« 
dy  to  be  a  fubftance,  for  this  reafon  only,  becavfe 
it  is  extended  into  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  it 
being  abfolutcly  contradidlory  to  fenfe  andrea* 
fon  that  there  ihould  be  an  extenfion  of  nothing. 
We  muft  likewife  conclude  the  fante  of  fpace, 
which  is  fuppofed  a  void;  tliat  is  to  fay,  that  fince 
there  is  an  extenfion  in  it,  there  muft  be  a  fub- 
ftance in  it  likewife.  For  void  doth  not  cxdodc 
all  fubftance,  but  only  body ;  and  fubftance  sod 
body,  ^rc  not  convertible  in  the  full  latitude  of  j 
an  nniverfiil  propofition.  | 

Secondly,  It  is  evident,  that  when  two  fmoodi  { 
flat  bodies  are  feparated  by  a  perpendicaltf  force, 
the  ambient  air  cannot  fill  all  the  fpace  at  once; 
and  therefore  there  muft  neccffarily  be  a  void,  snd  \ 
this  Mr.  Hobbes,  a  great  plenift,  in  the  fecood  of 
his  Ten  Dialogues,  freely  confeffes  woold  follow, if 
the  bodies  were  infinitely  hard;  hut  fince  Datut 
knows  no  fuch,  any  bodies,  though  perfedlj 
fmootb,  may  be  feparated  by  a  force  that  overcoout 
their  folidity,  and  yet  no  vacuum  enfue.  A  prst* 
ty  invention,  but  extremely  difagreeabk  to  the 
phenomenon  :  for  in  the  exhaufted  receiver,  where 
there  is  no  prop  of  under  air  left  to  fuAaio  it, 
the  lower  marble  falls  by  its  own  weight.  Mr* 
Hobbes  adds  another  argument,  which  is  of  do 
force  again  ft  the  vacuift,  but  overthrow^  his  own 
notion  of  a  material  deity ;  thefe  are  the  wofdi. 
He  that  created  natural  bodies,  is  not  a  fancy,  bit 
the  moft  real  fubftance  that  is;  who  being  isfioite 
there  can  be  no  empty  place  were  he  is,  nor  foil 
where  he  is  not. 

Now  the  other  reafon  of  Lucretius  are  iofaf- 
ficient ;  for  that  drawn  from  the  different  weight 
of  bodies,  would  infer  immenfe  vacuities  in 
the  air,  which  is  two  thoufand  times  lighter 
than  gold,  (fee  Gliffon.  de  Subftantia,  c.  36.) 
and  that  from  rarefadion  and  condeoiation  h 
not  cogenr,  though  it  is  the  moft  rational  opi- 
nion, and  more  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  An- 
ftocle,  than  that  which  U  commonly  propoTed 
as  his,  in  Categoria  QMalitatum,  XIvkw  fd»  x»  «» 
ra  fi9fiK  ffiniyyvt  unu  «XXnXdi;,  fiMvh  ^\  r£  Mifs*** 
mx  isXXfiXAfv,  That  is  dcnfe,  between  whofe  pans 
there  is  a  clofer ;  that  rare  between  whofc  pif* 
ticlen  there  is  a  loofer  connexion. 

Ver.  471.  Ip  thefe  feven  vcrfes  he  briefly  r««- 

pitulates  what  he  has  been  proving  in  the  forner 

arguments :  and,  toconfinh  them,  adds,  that  fepfe 

itfelf  evinces  the  truth  of  them ;  and  that  Dothing 

I  exifts  of  itfelf  befides  body  and  void.    Thus,  to(S 

I  Epicurus  in  the  epiftle  to  Herodotus,  «  wit  •«» 

'  wn  fuf  fHfUi^  wn2f  Wmv*  the  all  it  partly  bodf 

i  partly  void.    And  Ciccr0|  in  a.  de  K»C«  DMf' 
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**  OmpJs  ^9  ftcundum  Nattzrom  Corpus  &  Inane 
docet  Epicnruf.**  Epicurus  teaches  that  all  things  ; 
ioDiisreare  body  aod  void.    And  this  dodrine  | 
•f  hii,  though  particubrly  dcfighed  againft  thofe 
viio  take  accidents  into  the  number  of  real  beings, 
jet  has  a  farther  reach,  and  endeavours  to  over> 
throw  the  belief  of  iraraateriai  fubllances ;  for  an 
Bpicvreao  perception  beuii;  nothing  elfe  hut  ima* 
ftDstioo,  as  arlfing  from  the  ftroke  of  a  piece  of 
ftstter,  he  bad  no  way  ieft  to  get  a  notice  of  any 
fadt  being,  but  by  fome  dedudion  from  thofe  ap. 
pesuKcs,  of  which  his  fenfes  had  alTured  him  : 
tbas  lirom  motion  he  infers  that  there  is  fpace  ; 
iod  that  being  once  fettled,  he  proceeds  to  the 
fiilidity  of  atoms.     Now,  though  the  very  fame 
laethod,  with  lefs  attention,  had  forced  him  to 
idtiowlcdge  fnbftaacea  immaterial,  and  to  have 
Bndf  the  univcrfe  more  complete  by  another 
Uadofbeiogs;  yet  it  was  hard  to  thwart  the 
feaiiM  of  his  matter,  to  ftart  new  fears  that  might 
<ltftvk  his  foft  hours,  and  amase  himfelf  with  ihe* 
hocholf  thoughta  of  a  future  ftate.     And  there- 
ioR,  to  filence  the  clamours  of  his  reafon  (for  he 
covid  lot  but  fee  iuch  plaio  confequcnces),  he  fe- 
cBKsoiQtion  as  a  property  of  matter  necciTarily 
rdakiog  from  weight;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the 
k£iof  thp  Epicurean  atheifm,  which  once  re- 
noted  that  tower  of  Babel, '  which  now  rifes  fo 
pnodly  as  to  hra#e  Heaven,  muft  be  ruined  and 
owcthrown.    For,  if  matter  as  fuch,  is  deftitute 
•f  that  power,  the  inference  is  eafy,  that  there 
Buift  be  fome  other  heing  to  beftow  it.  This  can- 
M  be  fptce :  and,  therefore,  another  kind  of  fnb* 
isBoe  isretjuired ;  and  hence  follows  all  that  trirm 
efcooiequences,  of  which  the  Epicureans  are  fo 
•Criid,    For  he  that  firft  moves  the  matter,  has 
Wicaibo  to  ccafie  from  his  operation;  and  fo  muft 
tin  govern  and  dired  it.     And  Providence  is  no> 
Aiog  elie  .but  an  orderly  prefervation   of   that 
hame  which  it  ftrfl  raifed :  and,  if  there  is  fuch  a 
^nedor,  how  eafily  it  follows,  that  he  would  dif- 
conr  his  pleafure  to  man,  and  prefcribe  rules  how 
heaiy  be  happy  ?  And  this  makes  a  fair  way  for 
Rvaled  religion ;  and  that  neceflarily  infers  a  fo- 
tire  ibte.    Thia,  methinkn,  is  a  confidcrable  ad- 
vntige  of  natural  philofophy,  that  it  can  proceed 
&VB  fuch  fcDiible  things,  and  plainly  (hows  us  the 
n  ««(«V  «v  OfS,  the  invilible  things  of  God»  in 
thefe  his  vifiUe  operations.     Now,  that  weight  i» 
Mt  a  property  of  atoma,  will  be  afterwards  de- 
Moofirated ;  and  fo  another  fort  of  beings  prove4 

I     ipiafl  the  Epicureans. 

Vrr.  4S0  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  proves,  thajc 
MhiDg  rxifts  of  itfelf  befides  body  and  void  :  be-' 
oafie,  whatever  is,  is  endowed  with  fome  quanti- 
ty* great  or  fiooalL  Now,  if  it  can  be  touched,  and 
blinders  motion,  it  muft  be  body ;  if  it  cannot  be 
tauched  and  does  not  obfirud  motion,  it  muft  be 
^^  Therefore,  there  is  no  thixd  nature ;  and 
*^**«aer  is,  is  body  or  void. 

'  ^y^*^^'  In  thdfefeven  verfes,  he  again  proves, 
»tt  aothing  exifts  of  itfelf  but  body  and  void  : 
w,  whstever  is,  either  has  a  power  of  ading  on 
a&othcr;  or  may  fuffer  from  another,  that  is  to 
^1%  it  Baft  be  fub}eft  cither  to  a^on  vn  to  paf- 


lion.  And  that  muft  be  a  body  (for  whatever 
a£ls  or  is  zStcA  on,  touches,  or  is  touched),  or  t\Cti 
it  muft  be  that  in  which  things  are  contained,  and 
in  which  they  are  made  and  moved ;  and  that  ia 
the  void,  therefore,  there  is  no  third  kind  o£ 
things  that  can  be  perceived  by  the  fenfe,  which 
teaches  that  body  is,  or  comprehended  by  reafon, 
which  demonftrates  that  void  is. 

Ver.  493.  But,  forafmuch  as  many  things  are 
faid  to  be,  befides  body  and  void ;  as  war  is,  peace 
is,  heat  is,  &c.  Left  errors  ftiould  fpring  and  get 
footing  from  this  common  way  of  fpeaking,  he 
obferves,  in  thefe  ten  verfes,  that  all  fuch  thingi 
are  either  conjun6|ts,  or  events  of  body  and  void. 
Conjun<ft  {^v^mlufA*^  or  proper  accident),  is  what 
cannot  be  abfent  without  the  deftrudion  of  the 
fubjeiS^ :  fuch  is  heat  in  fire,  moifture  in  water, 
&c.  But  event  (r»/KCiff«»»r,  or  common  accident) 
is  what  may  be  abfent  or  prefent,  without  th* 
ruin  or  deftro Aion  of  the  fubjeA ;  as  War,  po« 
verty,  concord,  &c. 

Ver.  503.  Some,  who  were  not  offended  that 
poverty,  war,  peace^  &c.  fliould  be  ranked  among^ 
the  number  of  events,  had  a  nobler  idea  of  time.' 
Pythagoras,  Heraclitus,  and  others,  taught  that  it 
is  a  body ;  but  the  Stoics  believed  it  to  be  incor* 
poreal.  To  all  thefe  Lucretius  oppofes  the  opi. 
nion  of  Epicurus,  in  thefe  fix  verfes,  which  Gafien^ 
dus  thus  explains :  Time  is  an  event  attrtboted  to' 
things  by  the  mind  or  thought  only,  according  at 
they  are  conceived  to  perfevere  in  the  fUte  ia 
which  they  are,  or  to  ceafe  from  it,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  a  longer  or  ihorter  exiftence,  and  to  have  it, 
to  have  had  it,  or  to  be  to  have  it.  Now,  Epicurus^' 
becaufe  he  faw  that  time  is  fomething  befides  body 
and  void,  alTerted,  that  it  does  not  exift  of  itfelf; 
nor  as  a  conjun^  or  event, but  as  the  chief  event  of 
events ;  as  Laertius  pofitively  fays,  lib.  10.  He 
uught,  therefore,  that  time  exifts  not  in  reality.' 
but  only  in  the  mind ;  and,  therefore  ia,  aa  I  may 
call  it,  a  being  of  the  underftanding.  Hence  A- 
riftotle,  7.  Metaphyf.  l.  defines  time,  **  Numerus. 
qui  abfque  ratione  numeTante,.nuUus  eft,'*,  which 
is  as  oiuch  as  to  fay,  that  it  has  no  exiftenoe  but 
in  the  underftanding.  Now,  the  reafoU  why- 
Epicurus  held  time  to  be  an  event  of  evemig 
or  an  accident  of  accidents,  was,  becaufe  it  de« 
peods  upon  days,  nights,  hours,  paflions,  exemp* 
tion  from  pafiiona,  motions  and  reft :  for,  94- 
Empiricus  fays,  adv.  Phyf.  lib.  %%.  a  day,:  g 
night,  an  hour,  paflions,  ex^ption  from  pAf^ 
fions,  motion^  and  reft,  arcjaccidents  to  which  time, 
id  adventitious  only :  for,  day  ^od  night  are  acci« 
dents  of  the  ambient  air;  an4-dAy  happens  fromi 
the' illumination  of  the  fan;  but  night  from  thei 
privation  or  abfence  of  the  folar-light.  An  hour# 
fince  it  is  a  part  either  of  the  day  or  of  the  nighty 
is  likewife  an  accident  of  the  air,  as  day  and,ntgi«( 
are.  But  time  is  coextended  witjh  each  day,  e^h 
night,  and  each  hour.  Paifioo»  too,  and  imp^itJU 
bility  or  exfi^tion  from-  paifioaa,  that  is  to  lay^ 
pains  or  pleaf  urea,  happen  to  us ;  and,  therefore^ 
are  net  fubftantes,  but  accident!  of  thole  perfoni 
who  are  affeded  with  a  fenfe  ol  them*  that  is  to 
fayi  eitbtt  with  pleafure  or  pain.  No#»  #vea 
A  a  ii 
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thefe  accidents  happen  not  without  time.  More- 
over, motion  and  red  are  accidents  of  bodies,  and 
not  without  time  neither:  for  we  meafure  by 
time  the  fwiftoefs  and  flowneft  of  motion,  and  the 
lengtli  and  (honoefs  of  red.  Therefore,  fince  in 
common  acceptation,  time  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  paft,  the  prcfent,  and  the  future ;  the 
fenfe,  that  i«  to  fay,  the  reafon  or  underftanding 
of  the  mind,  comprehends  ali  thofe  parts  of  time 
from  the  things  rhemfelves  :  that  is,  we  know  the 
paft  time  by  things  that  are  paft,  the  prcfent  by 
the  prefent,  and  the  future  by  things  to  come. 
And  witbottc  the  motion  or  reft  of  things,  we 
can  have  no  notice  of  time,  (Incc  it  h  fomething 
that  is  perpetually  flowing  For  the  paft  time  has 
already  flowed  away,  the  prefent  is  flowing,  and 
the  future  is  not  yet  flowed  to  us.  Therefore, 
time  ezifts  not  of  itfcJf  Thu«  £mpirinis,  whofe 
text,  for  brevity's  fake,  I  have  omitted  And  hence 
we  fee  why,  as  Cicero  i.  de  Uivent.  fays,  •*  Dif- 
ficile eft  Pempus  dclinire,"  it  is  dificult  to  give 
a  definition  of  time  :  and  St.  Auftin,  2.  Con£ef.  24. 
**  Si  nemo  ex  me  quaerat,  quid  fit  Tempu.*,  fcio ; 
**  fi  quaerenti  ezplicare  velim,  nefcio."  i  know  what 
time  is  if  no  man  aflc  me ;  but  when  I  would  ex- 
plain it  to  any  man  that  alks  me,  1  know  not  what 
it  if.  In  a  word,  time  does  but  meafare  other 
things^  and  neither  works  in  them  any  real  ef- 
fc^s,  nor  is  itfelf  ever  capable  of  any.  And, 
therefore,  what  is  commonly  faid,  that  time  is 
the  wifeft  thing  in  the  world,  becaufe  it  produces 
all  knowledge ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  fooliih 
than  time,  which  never  retains  any  thing  long, 
whatever  is  learnt  to*day  is  often  forgot  tomor- 
rew.  And  again,  that  feme  men  fee  profperous 
and  happy  dayi*,  whHe  the  day«  of  others  are  mi- 
Itrable.  In  all  thefe  and  the  like  exprefiions, 
what  is  faid  of  time  is  not  verified  of  time  itfelf, 
but  agrees  properly  to  the  things  that  happen  in 
time ;  and  which,  by  reafon  of  fo  near  a  conjunc- 
tion, either  lay  their  burden  on  the  back,  or  place 
their  crown  on  the  head  of  time  :  nay,  the  very 
oppominities  which  we  afcribe  to  time,  do  in 
reakty  adhere  to  the  things  thtmfekrs  with  which 
tkne  Is  joined.  And,  as  for  time  itfelf,  it  neither 
cavfrs  things,  nor  opportunities  of  things,  though 
it  comprife  and  contain  them  both. 
-  Ver.  504.  By  fancy  he  means  memory ;  for  by 
memory  we  comprehend  .things  paft,  and  reafon 
of  things  to  come.  Take  away  memory,  the  time 
paft  is  nothing,  add  the  (uture  is  not  yet.  And 
the  prefent  too,  uolefs  we  remember  and  think  of 
it,  neither  is,  nor  has  any  more  a  being,  than  ei- 
ther of  the  other  v^ 

Ver.  50^.  I  knmlir  not  whether  I  (hall  be  able 
to  expre6  my  meaning,  fo  as  to  make  myfelf,  or 
this  paflage  of  Lucretiu!i  be  plainly  underftood ; 
Imt  1  will  do  the  heft  I  can.  The  poornefs  of  the 
l.atin  tongae,  obliges  to  ufe  the  verb,  **  Sum,  es, 
oft,**  &c.  I  am,  thoo  vt,  he  is,  &c.  in  relating  of 
thingB  that  happened  in  time  paft(  when  we 
would  tell  any  thing  that  was  done.  Thus  if  any 
one  fiMmld  fay,  **  Vidum  eft  Ilium,*'  Troy  is  con. 
quered :  (bme  quibbltr  4night  prefently  anfwer, 
1ft  conqvercA  i  tbtrcfore  it  ii.    la  my  o|Hnio0| 


this  paflage  of  our  author,  moft,  of  oecefity,  U 
underftood  in  thia  manner.  Lucretius,  therefore, 
in  thefe  eight  verfes,  folves  this  captioai  fophifin, 
occafioned  by  the  common  Way  of  fpeakioff,  wkn 
we  iay  that  things  paft  are  done.  For  exanipk, 
fays  he,  The  rape  of  Helen,  and  the  dcftrodioQ 
of  Troy,  are  not  at  thia  tiine,  nor  do  exift  ia 
themfeWes  as  body  and  void  do,  but  are,  u  it 
were,  the  events  of  things,  of  perfons,  or  of  places, 
for  the  time  paft  has  fwept  away  thofe  mea,  d 
whom  thefe  anions  are  event?;  whence  it  foQowi, 
that  the  time  paft  is  not  any  thing  in  itfelf,  ib- 
folutely  and  independent  from  things  or  connirio, 
nor  properly  an  event,  but  an  eveot  of  evcBis, 
as  Epicurub  himfelf  exprefsly  fays,  in  the  tenth 
book  of  Laertius.  But  whoever  is  of  opinioD, 
that  thefe  are  dialeAic  trifles  is  certainly  nnch  io 
the  right :  nor  would  Lucretius  have  coBdefcend- 
ed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  them,  had  not  tbe 
Stoics,  a  moft  impertinent  race  of  men,  betveea 
whom  and  the  Epicureans  there  was  a  mortal  ea^ 
mity,  compelled  him  to  it. 

Ver.  510.  Helena  was  daughter  of  Tyadars^ 
the  hulband  of  Leda,  who  brought  forth  twoe^ 
at  a  time  :  out  of  one  of  them,  which  flie  had  am* 
ceived  by  Jupiter,  in  the  ftiape  of  a  fwan,  wnt 
taken  Pollux  and  Helena ;  out  of  the  odier,whidi 
Ihe  bad  conceived  by  Tyndarus,  Cafior  and  Cfy- 
temneftra.  But  Horace,  thoiigf^  contrary  to  the 
common  opinion,  fays,  that  Cafior  and  ¥0^ 
came  out  of  the  fame  egg. 

Cafior  gaudec  £quls:  ovo  prognatus  eodem 
Pugnit  Sat,  i.i.t'V.ih* 

Helena  was  very  beautiful,  and  married  to  Me- 
nelaus  king  of  Spana.     See  the  note  on  v.  Jt9> 

Ver.  517.  He  once  more  falls  foul  upon  the  lb* 
phifm  ;  and  in  thefe  ten  verfes  makes  it  sppetf, 
that  things  done  in  times  paft  do  not  exift^ 
fhemfetves,  but  are  .only  events  of  body  and  V'ii 
For,  if  there  had  formerly  been  neither  body  s« 
void,  thofe  things  had  never  been  done. 

Ver.  519.  Font.']  He  was  the  fon  of  Priamaskinif 
of  the  Trojans  and  Hecuba;  who,  while  {be  ««l 
with  child  of  him,  dreamed  that  Ihe  was  delivered 
of  a  flaming  torch  :  and  the  interpreters  of  drezBHi 
being  confulted  upon  this  occafion,  anfwertd,tbie 
the  burden  ftie  carried  in  her  womb,  would  be  the 
caufc  of  the  deftm&ion  of  Troy :  upon  which 
Priam  gave  orders,  that  the  child  as  foon  as  bcrli; 
frould  be  «xpofed  in  the  wockIs  :  but  his  mother 
took  care  to  have  him  brought  up  privately  in 
Mount  Ida.  At  length,  it  being  difcovCTed  who 
he  Was,  by  his  brother  HeAor  and  his  relattoos,  h< 
was  fent  into  Greece,  where  he  was  received  it 
the  court  of  Menelaus  king  of  the  Spartan, 
whofe  wife  Helena  he  took  away  by  tbe  favsac 
of  Venus,  and  brought  her  to  Troy.  This  was  the 
eatife  of  the  Trojan*  war,  and  confequently  of  th< 
fall  of  that  city.  He  was  likewise  called  Alexia- 
der,  by  which  name  Lucretius  here  mentmns  faim< 
He  killed  Achilles  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  the 
Thymbrzan ;  and  Was  himfelf  flainnot  loogaftci 
by  Phfloftetes. 

Ver»j«o.  ilfftn,]  Of  whom  leedieftoteniiT.jiA 
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'  Vet.  jll.  This  ftory  it  too  well  known  to  need 
loy  oplicatioo :  but  it  was  in  the  night-time 
thit  the  Greeks  went  out  of  the  belly  of  that 
wooden  horie,  and  fet  fire  to  Troy,  when  the  city 
WIS  buried  in  ileep  and  wine,  m  Virgil  eipreffes 
it»iBo. ».  V.  %6s. 

landuot  Urbem  Somno  Venoq.  fepultam. 

Ver.  527.  Ha^infc  demonftrated  the  two  prin- 
dpks  of  nature,  body  and  void ;  and  haTing  ex- 
puioed  likewife  the  nature  of  the  void,  lie  cornea 
now  to  difpate  more  at  large  concerning  bodies, 
wltich  he  dividet  into  fimple  and  compound  :  an8 
b  tkde  twenty-three  werfcs,  farther  teaches,  that 
the  fimple  bodies,  or  the  principles  of  the  com- 
fouds  are  moft  folid,  perfeAly  full,  and  contain 
DOToid  whatever :  for  which  reafon  they  can  never 
le  broken,  nor  divided  by  any  force  or  violence 
iov  great  foever  it  be.  At  the  fame  time  he  owns 
that  u  need  of  very  ftrong  and  convincipg  argu- 
mati  to  perfoade  men  to  believe  that  any  bodies 
wbtever  are  perfedly  folid  and  full;  (ince  we 
Inow  for  certain,  that  gold,  brafs,  ftones,  and  all 
tbe  other  things  that  are  thought  to  be  moft  of 
all  feiid,  are  porous,  and  pervious  to  other  bodies. 

Vn.  519.  Seztus  Empiricus  declares,  that  £pi- 
nrsi  hated  the  mathematics,  and  we  may  believe 
IJKreiiui  follows  his  mafter,  five*  in  his  difpntes 
WKcrning  die  indivifibility  of  atoms,  ^e  propofes 
tlie  popular  argnmeot  againft  the  known  and  de- 
naoiSratcd  property  of  quantity,  infinite  divifibi- 
^•(or  as  long  as  mathematics  can  boaft  any 
cnaioty,  that  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  fuch. 

l&allnot  engage  in  this  nnneceflary  contro- 
^ ;  though  I  believe  thofe  common  arguments 
'Ssinft  infinite  divifibility  are  empty  fophifms, 
tod  a  little  attention  (as  whoever  confiders  the 
BKtbod  in  which  they  are  propofed,muft  obferve) 
*iB  find  them  full  of  contradiiSlions,  and  founded 
tt  ahfitrditics ;  for  the  indivifibility  of  an  atom 
ptceeds  not  from  the  littlenef$,  but  the  folidity  : 
fe  fiece  the  atoms  are  of  different  figures,  fome 
Criar.^lar,  tome  fquare,  &c.  it  is  abfnrd  to  ima« 
tiBe,  that  the  mind,  by  which  only  atoms  are  per- 
ttived,  cannot  fancy  a  diagonal  in  the  fquare,  or 
t  perpendicular  ereded  to  the  bafis  of  rhe  tri- 
>Bgle :  yet  from  thi«  mental  to  the*  phyfical  divifi- 
^lity  of  an  atom  (as  Cartes  proceeds)  is  eztreme- 
fr  weak  and  deficient.  That  there  are  f<'me  fe- 
fid  particles  Lucretius  has  evidently  proved  : 
"fhefe  Democritus  called  trtSrtc  ftiythi.  firfi  mag- 
■itadcs,  Epicurus,  'Arifiitf,  h»  rnv  iKujtv  ttifitvij^. 
Atoms  from  their  indiffoluble  folidity:  but  *as 
Dionyfius,  in  Eurbiun.  Prap,  lib.  T4.  cap,  7.  ob- 
ftr»r«,  nrvTft  ht^ofuraf  Sret  i  /cly,  \Xmxif»S  -^a^eis. 

^ntof  lri/M9f  ^««A4iC«'>tbey  lo  widely  difagretd, 
tKv  tpicuros  made  all  hi>  atoms  to  be  leal>s,  and 
thetefore  infenfible,but  Dcmocritus  fuppofed  fome 
•f  hi»  to  be  very  great :  HeraclideK,*Oyjt»f,  tumid 
» tiofly  But  none  of  all  his  reafon  &  prove  them 
wchingcable.  For,  if  foUdiry,  i.-  e.  immediate 
cootjfi  were  a  nccefllry  caufc  of  indivifibility,  it 
^yld  follow,  that  no  piece  of  matter  could  be 
^^^idcd,  bccaoTe  the  parts  that  are  to  be  fepa- 


ratcd  enjoy  an  immediate  contaA,  and  that  con- 
taft  mu&  be  between  furfaces  as  large  as  atoms, 
or,  at  Icaft,  fome  of  their  fancied  parts.  Bcfides, 
let  two  hard  bodies  perfeAly  fmooth  be  joined 
together  in  a  common  fuperficies,  parallel  to  the 
horisontal  plain,  and  certain  experience  will  af- 
fore  ns,  that  any  force  that  is  able  to  overcome 
the  fefifbmcc  of  the  fupporting  air,  will  eafily  di- 
vide them.  His  other  arguments  are  all  uncon- 
duding :  for  fuppofe  the  feeds  not  eternal,  i.  e. 
divifible,  it  is  a  firange  inference,  therefore  beings 
rife  from  nothing,  fince  any  body,  and  therefore 
one  of  thefe  folid  particles  is  not  reduced  into  no- 
thing by  divifion,but  only  into  fmaller  parts  :  and 
the  weaknets  of  the  reft  is  fo  obvious,  that  I  fliall 
not  fpend  time  in  declaring  it. 

Ver.  53c.  He  has  proved  before  that  there  are 
two  principles  of  things,  body  and  void,  and  that 
they  are  of  very  difierent  natures.  Now,  who  can 
deny,  fays  he,  but  that  the(e  entirely  diflerenc 
thingB  fubfifl  of  themfcives,  wholly  difiinA  and 
apart  from  one  another.  For  it  is  abfurd  to  fay, 
that  where  void  is,  there  body  is  likewife,  and 
fo  on  the  contrary  :  from  whence  he  infers,  in 
thefe  eight  verfes,  that  the  firil  bodies  are  per- 
feaiy  folid  and  full ;  becaufe  they  fubfift  where 
there  is  no  void. 

Ver.  558.  In  thefe  dt  verfes  he  afierts,  that  in 
all  compound  bodies,  which  he  here  calls  ginita^ 
begot  or  engendered,  there  are  little  void  I'paccs 
intermixed  :  and  then  he  adds,  that  the  firfi*,  or 
fimple  bodies,  mufi  be  perfedfc  folids,  becaufe  tho 
mafs  of  thofe  fimple  bodies  contains  thofe  voids ; 
and  what  can  contain  a  void  but  a  folid,  unlefa 
any  one  will  imagine  that  a  void  can  contain  a 
void  } 

Ver.  564.  In  thefe  two  verfes  he  teaches,  that 
thefe  folids  cannot  be  broken  b^  any  force  or 
violence,  and  therefore  are'indifiolublc  and  eter- 
nal. 

Ver.  566.  Here  he  confirms  the  folidity  of  hit 
atoms  by  another  argument,  contained  in  thefe 
eight  verfes.  For  as  the  whole  univerfe  would  be 
a  full,  if  there  was  no  void,  which  he  has  already 
proved  to  be  abfurd  •  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
nothing  were  full,  and  confequently  perfedly  fo- 
lid, the  fame  unjverfe,  immenfe  as  it  is,  would  be 
all  an  empty  fpace ;  which  would  be  no  jefs  in- 
congruous and  abfurd^  Epicurus  fpeaks.  to  the 
fame  efied  in  Plutarch  de  Plac  Philofoph.  lib.  I. 
cap.  3.  «]i  Vi  iirn  ttjtftH,  ritfyf  n  ym^  Wt  rotx^ 
mlfi  U1».  Kit)  »w»  rS  jrivir  ^o(/{c^fm. 

Ver.  574.  Having  demonftrated  the  folidity  of 

I  atoms,  he,  in  ihefc  ten  verfes,  aiferts  their  etemi- 

'  ty  :  for  folids  are  perfc^ly  full,  contain  no  void* 

and,  therefore,  are  not  fubjedl  to  difiblution  ;  be- 

>  caufe  every  divifible  and  dilTolublc  body  is  fuch, 

'  by  reafon  of  the  void  that  is  intermixed  in  tho 

mafs  of  it,  and  that  intercepts  and  breaks  ofi'tho 

communication  between  its  parts,  and  thus  give* 

an  entrance  to  fome  external  power  an5t  force  to 

feparate  and  disjoin  them  :  but  whatever  is  indif- 

foluble  and  indivifible  is  fuch,  becaufe  it  is  perfed- 

ly  full  and  folid,  and  becaufe  it  has  no  void,  which 

.  might  fubje^  it  to  a  fcparation  and  divifibility  of 

^  A  a  iij 
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^ts  parts.   Epicurui  to  Herodotus, defiocs  an  atom, 

Ver.  564.  'I  o  prove  the  eternity  of  hi&  feedi  yec 
niore  fuily/he  brings  azioi her  argument  frum  that 
common  principle  of  the  Epicureans,  tha^  nothing 
is  made  of  nothing,  and  that  nothing  is  reduced 
into  nothing.  This  argument,  contained  in  ten 
▼erfes,  is  to  this  effect :  If  the  fitti  feeds  of  things 
were  diffolvcd  and  perilhcd,  they  wuuld  fall  into 
nothing}  for  there  are  no  principles  prior  to  the 
'iirft,  into  v/hich  they  can  be  relolved  :  and  thus 
the  things  that  are  daily  born  would  arife  from 
nothing. '  It  rnufi,  therefore,  of  nece^ity  be  grant*; 
ed,  either  that  the  feeds  are  f  ternal,  or  that  things 
proceed  from  nothing  :  and  this  the  phiU  fophers 
held  to  be  the  gmteft  abfurdity  that  any  man 
could  advance. 

Ver.  5j^a.  In  ihofc  two  verfcs,  he  concludes  to 
this  purpofe  :  The  firft  feeds  of  things  are  eternal, 
lecaufe  the/  are  lolid,  and  are  folid,  becaufe  they 
Bre  iimple;  for,  unlefs  they  were  fimple,  they 
would  not  be  foiid,  becaufe  all  compound  bodies 
have  a  mixture  of  void':  unlefs  they  were  folid, 
they  would  not  be  eternal,  becaufe  they  might 
be  diflolved;  and  unlefs  they  were  eternal,  all 
things  mull  have  been  produced  from  nothing, 
and  would'return  into  nothing.'  The  impoffibili; 
ty  whereof  he  has  already  demon (Irated. 

Ver.  594.  He  proceeds,  in  thefe  thirteen  yerfea, 
to  ihow  that  there  is  a  certain  and  definite  time 
appointed  for  the  growth  of  aU  tHin^s;  and, 
therefore,  that  t^e  feeds,  hj  which  things  are  ib- 
creafed,  are  of  a  certain  6xed  magnitude,  and  io> 
idiffoluble,  nor  can  be  broken  to  pieces :  for,  other- 
wife,  having  l)een  broken  and  walled  for  fo  vafta 
tradl  of  time  as  is  already  paft,  they  would  have 
been  reduced  into  parts  fo  extrepiely  minute,  that 
they  could  never  in  any  length  of  years,  and  there- 
jfure  not  in  a  few,  be*reunited  and  made  again  in- 
to one  mafs.  '  And  this  any  man  will  acknow. 
ledge,  who  refleds,  that  it  is  a  much  eafier  ^lk 
to  divide  and  diflblve  thingf,  than  to  renew  and 
rejoin  them  toother. 

Vtr.  667.  He  confirms  the  folidlty  of  his  atoms 
In  thcfe'  nine  verfes. '  Now,  becaufe  it  is  manifeft, 
that  there  are  in  nature  hard  and  foft  bodies,  he 
declares,  that  if  the  principles  are  allowed  to  be 
folid,  hot  only  hard  things  may  be  made  of  them, 
as  it  is  inoil  evident  they 'may,  but  foft  things 
likewife  ;  becaufe  whatever  is  compounded  of 
fuch  feeds,  may  become  foft  by  the  intennizion  of 
Void  :  bu^  if  the  priociples'  themfelves  are  allow- 
ed to  be  foft,  then!  indeed,  foft  things  may  be 
made  of  them ;  but  no  reafon  can  be  given,  how 
any  thing  fhould  be  hard,  becaufe  there  would  be 
BO  folidlty  in  theii'  compoiition :  and  folidity  alone 
it  the  foundation  of  all  hardnefs. 
•'  Ver  616.  In  thefe  fourteen  verfes,  Lucretius 
confirms  the  fdlidity  of  his  atoms  by  another  rea- 
Ibn,  taken  from  the  manifold  an^  never- failing 
tonfiancy  of  nature';  as  well  in  always  carrying 
on  of  animals  tb  certain  bounds  of  ftrehgth,  as 
In  imprinting  likewife  always  upon  them  the  fame 
HiHinguifhing  charadlers  and  marks  of  their  re- 
fr>c^ve  lundt :  which^  indeed,  (he  could  not  do ; 


UCRETIUS. 

but  that  fhe  makes  uTe  of  prindples,  that  are  finn 
and  confiant,  and  therefore  not  obnoxious  to  dif- 
folution  or  change ;  for  whence  can  proceed  this 
fo  obftinate  cp^fUncy  in  feeds  that  are  daily 
changed  ?  And  were  they  fo  indeed,  neither  aico, 
nor  any.other  animals,  would  retain  the  fame  0. 
fual  Ihapes;  and  fomc  would  enjoy  avail ftrcngtli  • 
and  length  of  days,  while  others  cf  the  fasiekiad, 
would  be  puny  and  (hort-lived ;  we  fhould  fre- 
quently fee  white  crows,  and  fometimes  black 
fwans.  ' 

Ver.  630.  In  thefe  fourteen  verfes,  he  employi 
another  argument ;'  which  is,  indeed,  foniethiQg 
refined,  and  not  underftood  by  many.  Seeds  or 
atoQu,  according  to  EpicuruH,  are  endowed  witk 
quantity ;  but  all  quantity  has  an  extreme :  now 
that  extreme  is  the  leafl  thing  that  can  be  con. 
ceived  ;  nor  does  it  ever  fubfiil  feparatcd,  and  dlf- 
joincd  fiom  the  other  parts;  and  of  tliefe  leafis 
the  whole  mafs  of  each  atom  is  compared :  bot 
fince  the  cunftitucnt  parts  cannot  fubfift  «hca 
they  are  fcparated  fr(>m  one  another,  they  csn- 
not  be  divided  from  rne  another ;  for  whatever 
l^ody  can  be  disjoined  from  another,  mull  be  &bic 
to  prefcrve  its  being  without  the  help  and  afiiiU 
ancc  of  the  body,  from  which  it  is  parted :  evny 
feed,  therefore,  is  of  necefliry  fimple  and  tndiilo* 
luble ;  becaufe  icconfifis  of  parts,  even  the  leaft 
that  can  be  conceived;  and  which  no  art  or 
ftrength  can  di^joio,  becaufe  no  art  or  fliengtk 
can  reduce  into  nothing.  For  nothing  goes  into 
PQihing. 

To  make  this  yet  more  ea^y  to  be  underftood, 
we  muft.  know,  that  the  Peripatetics  and  Epics- 
reans  differed  in  many  tbmg>»  but  chiefly  in  dirir 
opinions  copcefning  thefe  leafU.  For  the  Peiipa* 
teiics  held,  that  every  compound  body  may  be 
diyided  into  infinite  parts ;  and  that  no  part  caa 
be  made  fo  fmall,  but  that  it  may  fiill  be  nia<ie 
fmaller.  But  the  Epicureans  believed,  that  os 
compound  body  can  be  divided  into  foch  micrc 
parts  as  may  always  be  made  lefs ;  but  may,  io* 
deed,  be  divided  into  parts  fo  fmall,  as  cannot  be 
divided  any  more ;  and  confequently  no  left  parii 
can  be  made  of  them ;  fo  that  they  fix  an  end,  and 
prefcribc  botinds  to  the  divifibilicy.  Thus  wc  fee, 
that  the  Epicureans  held  that  every  body  may  be 
lefliened  to  a  point  that  can  neither  b«  feeD.nor 
divided  any  more;  but  that  isinyifibleandvoidof 
parts  X  and  this  is  what  they  call  a  lead,  which  is 
the  firll  and  the  lad  part  in  all  things ;  that  ii  u> 
fay,  IS  the  fit  (I  principle  that  nature  referveaftf 
the  creating  and  renewing  of  thio(r»,  and  likewife 
a  fomething  lad,  into  which  they  are  refolved: 
Kow,  becaufe  (be  firft  principles  are  thefe  leafts, 
Lucretius  argues,  tliat  the  ^rfl  principles  areeter- 
iial,  folid,  and  mofi  fimple. 

Ver.  640.  This  muft  not  be  uodcrftood,  that 
the  atoms  are  comp»/cd  of  leafi^  ai  cf  parts,  as 
if  they  were  bodies  compounded  of  an  aggregatioa 
and  conneiftion  of  things,  in  like  maooer  as  alltbe 
other  things  of  nature  confift  ol  a  coalition  of 
atoms ;  but  only  in  fuch  a  wife,  that  they  cannot 
by  any  means  whatever  be  broken  or  diflbived. 
Wc  oiuft,  thercfozej  cake  care  not  to  miilake  ob^ 
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poet^s  leftH  for  fuch  %  mathouatlcal  point,  at  it  re- 
^nkoied  without  niagohudc ;  which  hu  prtncl- 
pks  enjoy,  aod  figure  likewifc ;  and  that,  too,  as 
iofinitelj  variable,  at  the  Peripatetict  it  divifiblc. 
And  thefe  aptcet,  or  Ieaft«  of  thingt,  may,  per- 
hapi,  upon  fertout  and  fpecuiattve  difquifition, 
prove  a  notion  to  be  hardly  denied,  whether  phy* 
ficaify  CM-  mathematically  taken,  at  Oaflendut  de- 
BMnftratrt  at  large ;  where  he  fpeakt,  *^  de  non 
efle  Epkoro  inagnxiudinem  infinite  diTiduam,*' 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

Ver.  644.  He  0ud,  in  the  lad  place,  that  feedt 
are  compofed  of  partt  fo  fmall,  that  ibey  can  fcarce 
be  conceived,    fiat  that  foch  leafis  are,  he  con- 
firms io  thefe  twelve  rerfet,  by  that  moft  known 
argoment  which  all  the  philolophert  make  ufe  of. 
And  here  we  may  obferve  by  the  way,  that  Gaf- 
fendnt,  in  hit  explication  of  thefe  verfet,  pcrformt 
the  part  of  a  mafter,  rather  than  of  an  interpreter, 
and  lakes  upon  him  to  blame  and  corred  the  opi* 
nine  of  Lucretius,  rather  than  to  explain  it :  for 
if  there  be  any  force  in  thi»  argument,   if  the 
words  themfelvet  have  any  meaning,  Lucretiut* 
evidently  meant  that  thcfc  leaib,  of  which  he  com* 
pofes  hit  principles,  are  mathematical.     For  that 
the  atoms  of  Epicurus  are  endowed  with  magni- 
code,  and,  tikcrefore,  have  parts,  none  can  oppofe, 
but  they  who  are  firangers  to  his  philofophy,  and 
do  not  know  that  £picurus  ever  writ  <t^  rngi^rv 
•j^ftM  Y^Uf.  This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  Lucre- 
tiasi.    The  firft  feeds  are  indifibluble  and  eternal, 
Boc  becaofe  they  are  void  of  parts,  but  becaufe 
dicy  aie  endowed  with  folidity ;  and,  therefore, 
casnoc  be  broken  to  pieces  nor  torn  af under,  or 
ditidtd  by  any  force  whatever.   If  any  one  dtfires 
to  know  what  thefe  parts  are,  the  anfwer  is,  that 
thefe  parts  have  no  parts,  and  that  they  are  ma. 
tbematicaL      For  unlefs  fuch   leafts  be  granted, 
there  would  be  no  inequality  between  the  greated 
aod  the  fmaileft  thing ;  becaufe  either  of  them 
woald  contain  infinite  parts  alike,  and  thus  bcth 
of  them  would  be  infinite  :  than  which  what  can 
be  more  abfurd  I  For  this  reafon  Arcefilas  laughed 
at  the  Stoics  in  their  fchools  about  the  leg  of  a 
man  that  was  cut  off,  putrified,  and  thrown  into 
rbe  lea,  which,  they  a0ertcd,  might  be  fo  refold 
cd!,  and  mixed  with  the  waters  of  the  fea,  that 
00c  only  the  fleet  of  Antigonus  might  fail  through 
that  leg,  but  that  even  die  twelve  hundred  ihipt 
m£  Xerxes,  and  the  three  hundred  galleys  of  the 
Greeks   might    maintain   an  engagement  in  it. 
Thia,  too,  makes  Plutarch  deride  Chryfippus,  for 
befierisg  that  one  drop  of  wine  may  be  mingled 
with  all  the  water  of  the  fea ;  aod  that  a  wing  of 
the  lesift  fly  may  be  coextcnded  thronghout  the 
wkc»le  fpace  of  the  iky. 

Ver.  656.  The  poet  having  cxpUined  the  metn- 
iog  of  a  mathematical  lead,  returns  to  hit  phyfical 
leail,  which  he  imagines  to  be  hidiflblublc  and  e- 
ten^ ;  not  becaufe  of  its  exility,  but  by  reafon  of 
oa  fbUdicy.  For  if  nature  did  not  attain,  fayt  he, 
CO  the  excremcft  refoiutioo;  if  flie  did  not  divide 
jod  kfieo  even  to  the  minateft  mitet ;  the  matter, 
of  which  thisgf  are  compofed,  would  be  impro- 
per^  aad  mfit  to  undergo  all  thofe  muutioosi  «nd 


to  receive  all  thofe  figures,  to  which  it  muft  be 
fubje^ft  and  expofed  :  for  thofe  minute  bodies,  if 
they  were  conbcfted  of  feveral  partt,  and  con- 
tained any  void  within  themfelvet,  could  not,  in 
the  opinicin  of  Epicurus,  have  an  equal  weight, 
nor  an  uniform  motion  ;  they  would  awkwardly, 
and,  as  it  were  with  an  ill  will,  obey  any  foreign 
and  exterior  flrokes;  and,  therefore,  could  in  no 
wife  be  conne51ed  together. 

Ver.  662.  In  thefe  fix  verfet,  he  condudet  for 
the  folidity  of  hit  atoms,  from  what  he  has  proved 
already.  For  he  has  dcmonftrated,  either  that 
there  muft  be  fome  feedt  Irom  all  eternity  undiff 
folved  and  unbroken,  or  that  no  thing  whatever 
could  have  been  produced,  or  at  lead  mud  have 
been  produced  of  nothing.  That  thingt  are  pro^ 
duced,  the  fenfes  themfelves  evince ;  and  all  men 
allow,  that  nothing  comes  from  nothing  :  tbere^ 
fore,  if  there  be  no  folids,  which  cannot  be  bro« 
ken  nor  diflblved,  where  can  we  find  thofe  bo- 
dies, that  have  from  all  eternity  remained  ondif- 
folved  and  unbroken  ?  For  frail  atoms,  which  are 
obnoxious  to  fuch  an  infinity  of  (Irokes  and  blows, 
in  fo  long  a  fpace  of  time,  muft  of  ueceifiiy  have 
been  diifolved. 

Ver.  668.  Having  hitherto  laid  down  and  efta- 
bli(hed  the  principles  of  Epicurus,  he  now  attacks 
the  opinions  of  other  philofophers ;  and,  dillri- 
buting  all  his  arguments  into  two  heads,  he  fixft 
falls  upon  thofe,  who  believe  and  teach  that  but 
one  of  the  elements  only  ia  the  principle  of  all 
things :  and,  in  the  next  place,  arguet  againft 
thofe  who  affert  more.  Among  the  firfl  he  has 
fingled  out  Hcraciitus,  who  held  fire  to  be  the 
principle  of  all  thingt,  and  beftowt  fixty-two  verfes , 
to  confute  hit  opinion :  for  he  takes  it  for  granted, 
that  whatever  arguments  he  brings  againft  him, 
will  hold  good  againd  the  others  likewife  ;  fince 
nothing  can  be  oppofed  againfl  his  dodrine  of  fire, 
but  with  what  equal  reafon  will  be  cooclufive,a9  to 
the  air,  or  any  other  of  the  element!.  And,  indeed, 
fays  Gaflcndus,  whoever  weighs  this  matter  fully, 
will  believe  this  variety  of  opinions  to  be  a  mere 
game ;  for  though  the  authors  of  them  affcrt  diffe- 
rent pofitions,  yet  they  only  beat  about  the  bu(h, 
ufe  a  great  circumlLaoce  of  words,  and,  at  length, 
fall  all  of  them  into  the  fame  thing :  for  let  any 
man  make  choice  of  which  of  the  elements  h« 
thinki  fit ;  he  will  get  neither  more  nor  lefs,  nor 
be  able  to  make  good  his  opinion  any  otherwjfe 
than  any  other  who  has  pitched  upun  any  other 
of  the  elements ;  becaufe,  whoever  has  but  one  of 
them,  has  nothing  to  do,  but  to  condenfe  and  ra« 
refy  thfit ;  and  he  will  prefently  have  all  the  reft ; 
fo  chat  it  fignifiet  nothing,  whether  this  or  that 
be  iirft  made  ufe  of. 

Ver.  66.}.  HnaHitiu J]  Ht  was  (on  of  BIython  or 
Heracion,  and  born  at  Ephefus  io  Ionia,  504  yeara 
before  the  birth  of  JefusChrift  He  flouriflied  about 
the  69th  Olympiad,  in  the  reign  of  the  lad  Darius. 

AJvU^r  Laert.  He  taught  that  all  thingt  are  nude 
of  fire,  and  refolved  ag^n  into  ^e.  Thii  was  that 
philoibpher,  who  it  reported  to  have  wept  fo  of. 
ten  at  the  TAnitiet  of  other  iP.eai  which,  never-> 
A  a  iiij 
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theiefs,  fome  fay  he  did  but  dilTemble,  out  of  an 
cxcefs  of  pride  and  difdain,  bein^  felf- conceited, 
and  believing^  himfclf  the  only  'perfon  in  the 
world  for  profoundnefs  of  learning  and  wifdom. 

Vcr.  669.  F^n  Greth."]  For  Hcraclitus  had 
many  interpreters,  and  a  world  of  foUowerF,  who 
were  called  ^H^zKtrMvi^  Heraclitiane.  Laert.  in 
int,  Htrac. 

Vcr.  676.  He  writ  many  things  in  Greek  vcrfc, 
'  and  i»  often  cited  by  Ariftotle  :  but  in  all  his  writ- 
ings he  aficAed  obfcurity.  "  De  indu{lria  ct  con- 
fulto  occulte  dixit  Hcraclitus."  fays  Ciccio,  De 
Fio.  lib.  a  Heraclitu8ftudiedandaH(.(flc-d  tofpruk 
obfcurcly.  And,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Nature 
of  tie  Qods,  he  fays,  that  he  would  not  be  un- 
derftood  :  **  intelligi  noluit."  Hcnct*  he  was  fur- 
named  2«#r«iof,  obicurc  And  in  this  fays  A^e- 
nagius,  and  l/i^rt.  Vir  ll'-racliti,  he  iivitafod  na- 
turc  :  4>^«'/f  yeiP  ttetT  'H^cexXMr«y  H^vzj'iia'Bxi  (^<Aw" 
For  natnr< ,  accordiu^,  tf  Heraciitus,  takes  ucli^ht 
in  bein]^  hid.     TLtirji  Orat   12. 

Ver.  075.  D'Av^'iiiut,  fptakiDg  of  the  fchool- 
men,  fays,  that 

With  teroiii  they  charm  the  weak,  and  pofe  the 
wife. 

Vcr.  676.  fn  thclc  IcvcXi  verfcs,  he  proptifcs  his 
firft  argument  againU  Hcaclitus :  it  cannot,  fays 
he,  be  con'*eivtd,  how  f<.  ^  rtat  a  variety  of  things, 
nay,  how  one  thing  only,  that  is  endowed  with 
diffV  rent  part-,  Ihoulc!  i)c  made  and  confill  of  one 
fin:j  e  and  unif'Tin  ^i-inciple:  fippufe  it  fire; 
yet,  unlcfb  you  mix  lomc  other  things?  with  it,  you 
can  r.!«k*.  ^othinp  of  it  but  ?re  .  for  in  what  man- 
ner foc\cr  its  pr.rrs  ar  truolpclcd  and  blended 
together,  is  wi'l  be  aiv. ayo  the  very  fame  thing, 
by  rcafon  of  the  ra»'Knel3  of  the  nature  of  all  its 
parts.  And  that  none  may  efcafc  by  the  fubter- 
fuge  of  condenfation  and  rarcfadiun,  he  cunfefTe* 
that  it  may  be  uiiderftood,  how  a  ihinj;  may  be- 
come rroie  warm  by  the.  condenfation  o\  the  hot 
parts  of  fire,  am*  lefs  warm  by  their  rareta.aion  ; 
and  that  the  rcaf  n  of  this  1  obvious :  but  that 
any  thing  fliculi  become  cold  nav,  and  mod 
ccld  too,  as  we  find  many  things  in  nature  to  be, 
from  fire  ox»l) ,  how  can  that  be  ur.cleritood  ? 

Ver.  679.  H'jrac  itus,  a^  we  find  in  Laeriius,  to 
make  good  his  hypothciis,  pretend'-d  thut  fire,  h'y 
being  conJcnfcd,  grows  m^iJ^,  and  thuf  becomes 
air  ;  that  the  air,  by  comprcfll'in,  bccrmes  water; 
that  the  wafer,  by  cundenlation,  is  turned  into 
earth,  &c.  But  all  this,  fays  Lucretius,  fi^nifics 
nothing;  for  the  more  the  fire  is  condciiltd,  ihe 
more  it  is  fire.  And  the  rar'adtii-n  will  avail  no- 
thing ;  for  rarefy  fire  as  much  as  you  will,  it  will 
ilill  be  fire. 

Vcr  683.  In  thefe  twelve  verfcs  he  inC^ls,  that 
they  who  favour  the  opinion  of  HTacliruSj  ran- 
nct  fiy  ro  condenfation  i-.nd  rarefai^tion,  to  juuify 
their  belief,  becaufc  they  admit  rot  a  void,  with- 
out which  Loihir.g  c^^  be  made  rare  or  deiife*,  as 
he  has  proved  ab'ive,  in  ver.  450. 

Vcr.  695.  But  left  there  IhcuJd  dill  remain 
fome  means  10  efcRpe  ard  elude  thi»  argument, 
by  pr.tenoirg  that  the  fire  is  cxtinguifhed,  and 
changed  into  aiiothcr  body,   he  urges,  in  tJiefc 


eight  verfes,  that  that  cannot  be,'  unleTi  it  be 
granted  that  the  fire  retreats  into  nothing;  be- 
caufe  a  fimple  and  uncompounded  thing,  as  that 
element  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  indeed  the  firft  and 
only  matter  of  which  ail  things  are  made,  cannot 
be  changed,  except  it  touUy  perifli.  For  a  comp 
pnund  body  may  be  changed  in  fuch  a  maoner, 
that,  ceafing  ro  be  what  it  was,  it  may  leave  its 
remaining  part ;  which  having  loll  its  former 
date,  may  take  up  and  put  on  a  new  one;  but  a 
fimple,  or  uncoaipoundcd  body,  caimot  utterly 
iofc  its  nature ;  but  it  entirely  dies-,  nor  is  it  ca- 
pable of  any  alterauon,  without  a  total  perditioD. 

Ver  703.  He  concludes  in  thefe  fifteen  vcrfrt, 
that  if  any  ihing  were  tabe  generated  out  of  the 
extinguiflieii  fire,  ihcte  mud  of  neceflity  rentaio 
fomcthing  of  ir,  which,  having  lod  and  laid  afide 
the  lorm  of  fire,  may  take  up,  and  put  on  the 
form  of  that  generated  thing.  But  it  is  mofb  eii- 
deot,  that  it  i^*  the  common  matter,  which  Lucre- 
tius fuppolcs  to  be  uncorruptible  corpufcles,  that 
by  the  various  addition,  cictradcion,  and  traofpofi- 
tion  of  thcmlclvcs,  cjn  take  up,  and  appear  now 
in  the  form  of  fire,  and  now  of  any  thing  eUis. 
Bat  to  prove,  that  theft  cnrpufcies  arc  not  fiery  in 
their  own  nature,  he  {'.ivcothiscooTincingreafoo: 
becaufc  if  they  were,  neither  the  addition,  detrac- 
tions or  tranfpofition  would  produce  any  efied : 
Fc|(  if  that  natuie  of  fire  remain  fafe  aikd  untouchp 
ed,  nothing  but  fire  can  be  n.ade  of  it.  Thea  he 
explains  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  that  certain  oor* 
pufclcs,  which  have  no  form  pcrcepcihlo  to  the 
leiifc,  are  the  principles  of  things ;  and  that,  from 
them  meeting  and  conjoining  in  various  maonerSi 
fire  and  ail  other  things  pn  ceed. 

Ver.  718.  In  thtfe  eight  verfes,  he  appeabto 
the  certainty  of  fcnfe,  to  confirm  that  all  thiogs 
do  not  ct.nfid  of  hie.  Hcruclitus  confefies, that 
he  knows  fire  by  the  help  of  his  fenfcs;  smI  liti* 
cretius  atges  that  the  firnfes  do  as  plainly  perceive 
many  (>ther  things  of  a  quite  different  nature  froll 
file,  as  they  do  fire  itfclf ;  and  that  wc  ought  to 
give  always  the  fame,  or  never  any  credit  at  all 
to  the  fenldf .  Then  he  briefly  explains  the  opi- 
nion of  ilpfcurus  concerning  a  criterion.  Of  Hc- 
raclitus,  fee  ver.  669. 

Ver.  711.  Heraclitus  never  denied,  but  that 
fome  things  bcfides  fire  ap|>ear,bot  he  never  grant- 
ed them  to  be.  l'hi»  opinion  Lucretius  oppofci, 
and  tiicrcfore  urges,  that  other  things  befides  fil« 
truly  are,  and  that  even  the  fenfcs  discover,  and 
certainly  know  them  to  be. 

VVr.  710.  For  Heracliras  allovred  the  certaiaty 
of  the  fenfca,  and  yet  dcdroyed  that  certainty  io 
teaLhi:)r  that  ail  things  art  fire  :  For  if  that  were 
tn.c,  our  feiil'*"'  would  percri^re  fire  in  all  things; 
and  yrr  thty  perciivt  no  fuch  thing  in  an  applci 
in  V  ood,  in  marble,  &c. 

Vtr.  726.  He^idds  in  thefe  foumcrfes,  that  if 
we  iooU  upon  water,  and  n.any  other  tbangs,  and 
handle  ittcm,  w«  Iball  evid(n:ly  difcoverin  tii^m 
another,  and  that  C«o  a  quite  dilferent nature  fron 
fire  ;  from  whence  he  infer  a,  that  there  is  coniorc 
reafon  to  affert  all  thig^  to  be  fiiti,  thao  there  M 
to  lejed  fire,  and  fay  th<y  ar«  any  thing  <i^c« 
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Ver«  750^  la  thdt  three  Tcriet.  he  conckidea 
cooccmiag  fire,  or  any  other  fingic  element,  a- 
gaiaft  any  of  which  the  fame  objediooa  will  pro- 
portionably  hoid  good;  that  they*  are  horribly 
miftakeoy  who  hold  that  fire,  as  Heraclitui,  that 
air,  ai  A^naumenes  Milefiu«,that  water,  as  Thalcs 
Milefins,  or  that  earth,  ai  Pherecydes,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  aU  things.. 

Ver.  731.  Among  the  philofophers,  who  held 
more  than  one  of  me  clemrnts  to  be  the  princi- 
ples of  all  things,  he  has  finglcd  oat  Empedocles, 
and  employs  108  Tcrfes  to  confute  his  opinion. 
Mow  whatsYer  he  objeAs  againft  his  do^ine,  in 
iflerting  the  four  elements  to  be  the  principles  of 
things,  will  be  conclufive  Kkewxfc  againft  thofe 
o;ho-  philofophers,  who  taught  that  all  things  are 
produced  &om  two  or  three  of  them  only.  For 
if  foar  cannot  be  thought  fuffident,  much  lefs  will 
a  fewer  nomhcr  fiiffice.  But  that  four,  nay  nor  a 
rnadi  greater  number  of  bodies,  are  not  fufiicient 
to  pcvduce  lb  'vsft  a  tariety  of  things,  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  univerfe,  will  more  evidently  ap- 
pear by  what  (hall  be  laid  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
while,  at  may  be  confidered,  that  as  from  one  let- 
ter yan  can  have  bnt  one  figure, ««  A ;  from  two 
bat  two,  as  Am»  Ma ;  Irom  three,  but  fix,  as  A- 
OM,  Aom,  Mao,  Moa,  Gam,  Oma ;  from  four,  but 
ft4,  as  AiBorv  Amro,  Mora,  &c  from  five  iao» 
from  fix  yao,  from  (even  5040,  from  eight  40^90, 
frmn  nioc 361,880,  frimi  len,  j,6»8,8oo,  and fo  on, 
till  ya«  have  completed  the  number  of  the  twen- 
i^^fear  letters,  as  fluU  be  laid  more  at  large  in 
the  note  on  book  ii*  ver.  643.  So  of  one  unple 
body,  tarn  ic  ever  fo  much,  yon  can  make  but  one 
body  ;  of  tvvo  bended  together,  but  two ;  that  is, 
to  lay,  one  compound ;  which,  the  more  rare  or 
deafe  It  ia»  or  the  naore  it  ha»  of  the  one,  or  of  the 
echcr,  the  nearer  ic  will  approach  the  nature  of 
one,  than  of  the  other :  And  for  the  like  leafon, 
of  thffoe,  but  fix ;  of  four,  but  twenty-four,  &c. ; 
aad  chaofe  their  pofitioas,  turn  them  and  turn 
thcaa  again,  and  (hifr  their  places  as  often  as  you 
pleifi^  they  will  ftiU  be  the  fame  fii^urea :  and 
iaftly,  he  conchides,  that  to  produce  fuch  an  inu»> 
■keraUe  variety  of  things,  as  are  contained  iu  the 
voivtrle,  an  innuroerable  variety  of  elements  or 
principles  is  likewife  neceflary. 

Ver;y34  H^aitr.]  Thales,  the  Mllefian,  held  water 
to  be,  the  firft  principle  of  all  natural  bodies;  of 
vbkh  they  confifi,  and  into  which  they  refolve. 
He  endeavoured  to  eftablilh  this  opinion  by  argu- 
meocs  drawn  from  the  origin  and  continuation  of 
moct  tntngji.     Firft,  Bcciufc  the  ferair.al  and  ge- 
ncnin^  price  l^<lc«  of  all  animals  is  humid.     Se- 
co3v'\,  3r!i'tui.  all  kinds  of  plants  are  noiiriflied 
by  met    \vaT»rj  and  when  thty  want  moifture, 
wiiJtf   -.ul  Heoiy,  Thirdly,  Becaufe  fire  itfelf  can- 
not live  wi-i.ou.  air,  \>hich  is  only  water  rarefied ; 
tad  ti'  fuu  aac  iUr^  draw   up  vapours  for  their 
«vo  iMMfiiboicnt  znri  fupport.    Thefe  were  the 
conii^'rutnn*  upon   ivl>.  h  he  grouodcd  hit  opi> 
^^-    v^  H  r.c'j  ik  i«  tf-'T  vo  gucTs,  that  he  kept 
Up  \hr  zT^c-   of  hi- 1«  hooi,  r?^hcr  bv  the  richc*  he 
g^oed  It  iiis  lucky  conjedurc  ol  the  fcarcity  of 
elivcs,  than  by  the  fircngtb  of  rcafon  and  argu- 


ment. Some,  however,  have  not  beea  vrantiog 
to  father  this  philofophy  on  Mofes;  and  Hippo 
and  Theophraftus  were  of  the  fame  faith.  Nay, 
Hippocrates  bimfclf  lays  great  ftref»  upon  it :  and 
of  later  days  the  great  Sendivogius,  and  generally 
the  mofi  learned  of  the  Spagirifta ;  who  own  that 
water  is  reaily  a  very  srxtAut^fiU,  or  univerfid 
principle. 

Ver.  734.  AirmidFireS\  As  Oenopidcs  of  Chioi. 
Eaithand  water,  a&Xenophanea;  but  Armcoidee 
joined  fire  and  earth;  and  Hippo  of  Rhegium^ 
fire  and  water;  and  Onomacritusheld  that  fire, 
water,  and  earth,  all  three  together,  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  things. 

Ver.  736.  Empedocles.']  He  waafon  of  Meton,  or, 
as  others  will,  ot  Archinomus,  and  feme  l<iy,  of  ^xi- 
netus ;  but  all  agree,  that  he  was  born,  aud  lived  at 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily.  He  was  contemporary  with 
£uripedcs  and  Armeoidcs.  He  Aourifhed  in  the 
84th  Olympiad,  about  404  years  before  J.  C.  He 
taught,  that  all  things  are  made  of  the  four  ele- 
meou,  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  are  relblved 
into  the  fame  again..  To  which  he  added  two 
powers,  amity  and  difcord ;  the  one  unitive,  the 
other  difcretive.    "EfAn^%).nt  H%\ms  *A«f«7«»]<Mf 

tU^^  fut  Uyit  f  M^MA,  ^it  «f(«,  sUtf  7}f»,  )m»  m 

7/X4,  vi  Si  S/dM^sioMv.  Plutarch  de  Placit.  Pntl.  1.  f . 
c  3.  See  liicewile  i.aertins,  in  VitaEmped.  Achilles 
Tatius,  in  Arat.  Phxnomcn.  et  La^ntius,  lib.  a. 
Which  laft  fays,  he  derived  this  opinion  from  Her- 
mes Trifincgillus.  Thefe  elemtnts  he  called  af- 
ter this  manner,  fire  he  termed  Jupiter,  the  air 
Juno,  or  as  Laertius  fays,  but  not  with  {o  good 
reafon,  Pluto.  The  water  Neftis,  from  v«Mf,  to 
fow.  The  earth  Pluto,  or  according  to  Laertius, 
Juno,  i.  e.  Vefta.  Confonant  to  this  opinion  of 
iimpcdodes,  Ovid  fiogs : 

Quatuor  aternus  genitalia  corpora  mundus 
Continet. — — -  Mctam.  xv.  ver.  ajp. 

For  this  eternal  world  it  faid  of  old, 

But  four  prolific  principles  to  hold.         «      Dryd. 

And  again,  ver.  244. 

Omnia  fiunt 
Ex  ipfift,  et  in  ipfa  cadunt  ■ 

All  things  are  mix'd  of  tlicfe,  which  all  cootalo, 
And  into  thefe  are  all  refolvcd  again. 

Ver.  737,  fn  thefe  (eventeen  veriea,  he  defcribet 
Sicily,  the  country  of  Empedocles,  and  praifes  that 
philofopher.  Sicily  is  the  largeft  of  aH  the  iilandi 
of  the  MediteAraneoD  lea ;  it  has  hun  called  by 
feveral  names,  and  hat  had  feveral  different  inha* 
biuots.  Firft,  The  Cyclops,  who,  as  Cluverius 
fays,  de  SicU.  Mb.  i.  cap.  a.  were  the  firft  who  in. 
habited  this  iflaod,  which  was  then  called  Trina- 
cria ;  and  they  dwelt  chiefly  about  Mount  iEtna, 
and  in  the  Leontinian  territory.  Secondly,  l*he 
Sicanians,  a  people  of  Spain,  who  dwelt  on  tht 
banks  of  the  river  Sicanus,  which,  according  to 
fonie,  is  the  Segro,  according  to  otherf,  the  Canca  ; 
from  them  it  was  called  Sicania.  T  hirdly.  The 
lulians,   who,   under  the  command  of  Siculu% 
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drove  the  Sicaniaos  into  the  weft  part  of  the 
iflandy  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sidlia ;  thooj^h 
Ibme  are  of  another  opinion.  Fourthly,  Greeks 
wad  barbarian!  of  feireral  coantrie*,  who  brought 
colonies  into  the  iiland,  and  fettled  themfeUef  in 
St.  LaiUy,  It  waa  fobjed  to  the  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  &c. 

For  the  ifland  of  Sicily  has  three  promontories 
«r  forelands.  Pelorus  towards  the  ix>rth,  now 
called  Cipodi  Faro,  from  Pharus,  a  watch-tower, 
cr  light*houfe,  that  is  built  upon  it,  to  dired  (hips 
in  their  courfc :  Pschynus,  Capo  di  Paflaro  to- 
wards the  eaft,  and  LUyborum,  Capo  di  Marfalia, 
towards  the  fouth  and  wed,  which  made  it  trian- 
golar,  almoft  in  the  form  of  a  A  Delta. 

Ver.  738.  That  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  lies  above  the  Streighuofthe  Adriatic,  and 
extends  itieif  between  Crete  and  Sicily.  Whence 
the  Greeks  divide  the  Ionian  Sea  into  the  Creun 
and  Sicilian,  Plin.  c.  II.  1.  4.  It  furroundsagreac 
psrt  of  Sicily,  and  received  its  name  from  lonius, 
the  fon  of  Dyrnbacbius,  whom  Hercules  killed  un- 
awares, and  threw  him  into  that  Tea  to  perpetuate 
his  memory :  But  Solinus  will  have  it  named  from 
Ionia,  a  little  country  on  the  fartheft  fide  of  Cala- 
bria :  Ljcophron,  from  lo  die  daughter  of  Ina- 
cbtts ;  and  others  fvom  the  lonians,  who  often  fuf- 
fered  (hipwreck  in  that  fea. 

Ver.  739.  The  fea  that  divides  Sicily  from  Ita- 
ly is  not  above  half  a  league  over.  Tbofe  two 
countries  were  formerly  contiguous,  till  about  the 
<iays  of  Jofhua,  as  Faber  has  (hown  in  his  epitUes, 
the  force  of  the  fea  divided  Sicily  from  the  reft  of 
luly. 

Ver.  ^40.  Lucretius  mentions  only  Charybdis, 
not  Scylla ;  which  is  a  rock  in  the  fea,  between 
luly  and  Sicily,  on  the  Italian  coaft,  oft*  the  pro- 
montory of  Ccrnys.  It  continually  makes  a  roar- 
ing noife,  by  reafon  of  the  rough  and  tempeftu- 
•us  waves  of  that  fea,  which  are  always  beating 
into  its  hoUowi  and  dafhtug  againft  it.  It  is  now 
called  Sciglia,  and  took  its  name  from  emvXXm,  I 
vex  or  dj^urb.  Charybdis,  now  called  CalcfarO, 
is  a  gulf  or  whirlpool,  almoft  oppofite  to  Scylla, 
on  the  coaft  of  Sicily  :  from  x*^Z^*  '  S^P^>  ^^^ 
riO>*r,  I  fwaUow :  it  fucks  in  the  waters,  and 
belches  them  out  again  with  violence*  Scylla  is  faid 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Phorcus,  and  changed  by 
Circe  into  a  monfter,  whofe  upper  paru  reuined 
the  form  of  a  woman,  and  whofe  lower  parts  were 
transformed  into  dogs,  by  whofe  barking  the  poets 
expreilcd  th«  roaring  of  the  waves,  and  fabled  that 
the  monfter  lay  hid  in  the  rock,  and  allured  (hips 
thither,  which  by  that  means  were  caft  away. 
Charybdis,  they  fay,  was  a  notorious  harlot  and 
thief  together,  who  having  ftolen  fome  oxen  from 
Hercules,  Jupiter  ftmck  her  vrith  a  bolt  of  his 
thunder*  and  threw  her  into  tha  fea,  where  flie 
was  changed  into  a  whiripooL  Virgil,  JEo.  iiL  ▼. 
42a  deicnbes  them  thus  t 

Dextmm  Scylla  latus  Uemm  implicata  Charybdis 
Obfidet ;  atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vaftot 
fSordet  in  abruptum  fladlos,  rurfufq.  fub  airaa 
f-riglt  alternos,  cc  fydcra  vcrbcrat  qad^t 


At  Scyllam  caedi  cohibet  fpelanca  latebris, 
Ora  exfertantem,  et  naves  in  faxa  trahemcm  : 
Prima  hominis  fades,  et  polchro  pedorc  virgo 
Pobc  tenus :  poftrema  immant  ccrpore  priftxs, 
Dclphinnm  caudas  ntero  commitfa  lupomna. 


-In  the  flreighra 


} 


Where  proud  Pelorus  opes  a  wider  way« 
Far  on  the  right  her  dugs  fotii  Scylia  hides  ; 
Charybdis,  roaring  on  the  left  prefides ; 
And  in  her  greedy  wirlpool  fucks  the  tide* : 
Then  fpouts them  from  below ;  with  fury  drive 
The  waves  mount  up,  and  wafti  the  face  erf  heaves. 
But  Scylla  from  her  den,  with  open  jawa 
The  finking  veflels  in  her  eddy  drawa. 
Then  daflies  on  the  rocks :  a  human  lace. 
And  virgin's  bofom  hide  her  tail'*  difgrace  : 
Her  parts  obTcene  below  the  waves  dcfccod. 
With  dogs  endo^'d,  and  in  a  dolphin  e&d« 

Thus  the  fables ;  but  Cluverios,  who  went  oa  par- 
pofe  to  Mefitna  to  be  fatisfied*  and  Warn  the  as- 
ture  of  this  whirlpool,  fays  and  prtrrcs,  Uh.  i.  c 
5.  **  de  Sicilia  antiqua,^'  that  thoufrh,  it  be  fto«« 
near  Meffina,  and  called  Califaro  mud  la  Rcsu, 
yet  the  whole  fea  it  tempeftuous  and  fuU  cf  wf«i. 
pools }  and  he  domaiends  Thucydide*.  fo*  givof 
the  name  of  Charybdis  to  all  that  fea,  ltb«  4.  wfcoe 
he  fays,  tl^at  the  ftreight  between  Rheginci,  now 
called  Reaao,  and  MciBna,  where  Sicaiy  is  kdl  iSf- 
tant  from  the  continent,  i»  the-  fea  thai  MCa^i 
Charybdis,  through  which  UlyCTcs  i«  tud  to  have 
failed,  ntu  iti*  n  x*i^^t  sAirlftrtt,  rwr»,  Ac.  AaJ 
this  is  the  reafon  why  foote  place  Charybdsi  aov 
the  Cape  of  Pelorus,  and  othcra  near  Mcfca. 
Homer  defcribcs  it  under  a  rock  fliadcd  with  vAl 
fig-trees,  and  as  a  gaping  gulf  of  whirling  vrxm; 
but,  in  truth,  it  is  only  the  impetuooa  carrcw  d 
the  fea,  that  flows  in  with  greater  violence  Aim 
the  north  than  from  the  fouth ;  and  wMe  h^ 
lows,  when  adverfe  vrinds  flruggle  wrtth  mt  wa- 
ther,  efpecislly  when  the  fouth  iea  ragea,  arc  driwa 
into  the  ftrdghts ;  and  being  there  consprcifed  x 
a  narrow  fpace,  and  dafliing  with  violence  agaiaK 
one  another,  and  againft  the  rocks  and  flsorcs  we 
by  that  conflid  twitted  into  whirls,  and  canfe  ihrf 
noife  and  roaring. 

Ver.  741.  Emcekdms.]  He  is  faid  to  be  the  h^et 
•f  the  gianu  that  fought  againft  the  gods.  Kx 
WIS  the  fon  of  Titan  and  rcirat  Juptccr  fp^^ 
him  with  thunder,  and  threw  Mount  JEimm.  m^ 
him  :  llius  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  ver.  5  7  8. 

Pama  eft,  Enceladi  femuftum  fulmine  cnrpoa 
Urgeri  mole  hac,  iagentemq.  infuper  -^Tnatn 
Impofitam,  ruptis  flammam  exfptrare  camints  1 
Et  fefium  quoties  mnut  latus,  intremere  **«»*Tt— 
Mormure  trinacriam,  et  codum  fubtcxcre  faaa. 

Enceladus,  they  lay,  traosfix'd  by  Jove, 
With  bbfUd  wings  caoie  nunhling  froi 
And  where  he  feu,  th*  avenging  &thcr  drew 
This  flaming  hill,  and  on  his  body  threw  : 
As  often  as  he  turns  his  weary  fides. 
He  flukes  the  (blid  iflc,  od  fmoke  the 
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^Vbich  may  fervc  to  eiplaia  this  piflage  of  oor 
tn&ilator;  for  JLucretius  makes  no  meotioD  of 
foctladus. 

Vcr.  744.  JEima,]  A  mountain  in  Sicily,  of  which 
LocreuDs  difputes  at  large  m  bcok  ti.  Ter.  675. 
See  that  place  and  the  notes  upon  it. 

Vcr.  7J0.  ihc  ancients  were  in  doubt  whether 
they  ought  to  rank  Enipedodes  among  the  philo- 
iiipfaen,  or  among  the  pueu ;  fo  elegant  was  the 
poem  which  he  writ  of  tbe  Nature  of  Things. 
'o^nif  EjiMl^NKAiff,  mm  htfif  n^)  f^arn  yifin, 
fiiJKpi^aH  7<  «{f ,  »M4  ^cts  &XXstf  rotf  n^i  WitHtxih 
in}i-Ju€t  x^fAitof,  Ariftot.  i*  tS  wi^i  v-MtJmSv. 
Lmkh.  AriUutle  likewife  afcribes  to  him  the  m- 
lestioQ  of  rhetoric  ' 

Vcr.  754.  in  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  owns  £mpe- 
dodettobave  been  an  excellent  philofopher,  even 
greater  than  Heraclitiis,  and  the  others,  whom  he 
hit  already  refuted,  and  whom  we  may  more  fafe- 
If  believe  than  the  oracles  of  the  gods ;  yet  he  is 
going  to  fhow,  by  feveral  arguments,  that  even 
Empododes  himfelf  it  miftakcn  in  the  principles 
of  thtDgs;  and  thus  Lucretius  includes  him  in  the 
•  Bamhcrof  thofe  philofophcrs  of  whom  the  Stagy- 
zite  fomewhere  pronounces,  {«>(»7ii  y»^  tl  xtti  ^t- 

i&v^cffisrsv,  which  our  poet  interprets, 

Priodpii*  tameo  in  rerum  fecere  ruinam, 
£t  gtaviter  magni  magno  cecidere  ibi  cafu. 

Ver.  757.  7ripod.'\  A  table,  or  ftool  that  was  fup- 
parted  by  three  feet,  and  upon  which  the  pnefteifes 
of  Apollo  were  wont  to  ftand  or  fit,  when  they 
proDOQDced  the  oracles,  Plin.  1.  34.  c.  3.  This 
ttifod,  and  the  pricfteiTes  themfelves  were  decked 
lad  crowned  with  laurel,  a  tree  facred  to  Apollo, 
ad  therefore  they  were  faid  to  fpeak  from  the 
tripod  and  laurel,  *•  ex  tripode  ct  lauro.** 

Vcr.  758.  Fytbia.]  Was  the  prieftefs  of  Apollo 
It  Dflf^os,  who  anfwered  from  the  tripod  thofc 
^  came  to  confult  the  oracle.  She  was  callod 
^yt^  from  the  Greek  word  tnniarwfiti,  to  con- 
iiltoraik. 

Ver.  760.  Hia  firft  objc&ion  againft  them  is 
tt«tained  in  thefe  three  verfes :  That  as  well 
^wpedodes,  as  the  other  affertcrs  of  feveral  ele- 
BMots,  deny  a  void,  no  lefs  than  the  philofophers 
ne&tioocd  aboTe,  and  yet  they  admit  motion, 
nrroefi,  and  foftncfs,  none  of  which  can  be  with- 
wt  a  void. 

Vcr.  76».  His  fecond  objeiftion,  contained  in 
«&  fix  vcifcs,  is  to  this  purpofe  :  That  they  held 
!■  bodies  to  be  infinitely  divifible,  contrary  to 
•o«  Lucretiiu  has  fliown  before,  ver.  630.  and 
•^  he  now  proves  by  the  fame  argument  be 
tfaeaottdenfeof. 

Vcr.  678.  Thirdly,  He  objefii  againft  them  in 
*«  three  verfes,  that  their  elements  are  foft, 
*"««»fequently  fabjed  to  change,  and  therefore 
•«  Wl  mto  nothing;  for,  if  the  firft  bodies 
f^  tkaage,  they  would  be  annihilated.  But 
*«»  ptoved  already,  that  nothing  proceeds  from 
«  motas  into  nothing. 

^^'  771.  Fourthly,  He  objcds  in  thefe  four 
Fw,  that  the  elements  which  they  fet  up  ^re 


contrary  to  one  anather,  and  therefore  will  ma* 
tually  dcftroy  each  other;  at  leaft  they,  can  never 
combine,  and  grow  into  one  body ;  for  the  ftick« 
lers  for  thefe  elements,  like  mafters  of  fomiliet, 
give  to  each  its  proper  qaaiities :  heat  and  dry- 
nefs  to  one,  huiiiidity  and  cold  to  another,  humi* 
dity  and  heat  to  the  third,  and  drynefs  and  cold 
to  the  fourth  :  thus  they  arm  thefe  elements  to 
deftroy  one  another,  and  yet  expeA  nothing  from 
them  but  peace,  concord,  and  alliances. 

Ver.  775.  In  thdfe  eighteen  verfes,  he  obje^ 
in  the  fifth  place,  that  they  ought  to  fay,  either 
that  the  elements,  having  firft  loft  their  nature, 
are  changed  into  things,  which  things  are  agaia 
changed  into  them :  in  which  cafe  the  elementr 
are  not  more  properly  the  principles  of  things, 
than  things  are  the  principles  of  the  elements; 
or  that,  retaining  their  nature,  certain  heaps  only 
are  made  of  them ;  and  in  this  cafe,  nothing  of 
one  fpecies  and  of  one  name  could  be  produced, 
but  only  a  certain  rude  and  undigelled  mais  of 
fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  :  in  like  'manner,  as  of 
the  filings  and  duft  of  gold,  filver,  tin,  and  brafii, 
you  can  never  make  any  thing  but  a  heap  of  gob), 
filver,  tin,  and  brafs.  Lafily,  He  concludes,  that 
principles  endowed  with  any  fenfible  quality  are' 
altogether  unfit  and  improper  for  the  generatioit 
of  things. 

Ver.  784.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  in  cafe 
the  elements  prefcrve  their  nature  entire,  they 
are  capable  of  making  only  fome  coofufcd  dr  lude 
heaps  of  matter,  without  producing  any  thing 
perfedllydiftina; 

Non  animans;  non  exanimo  cum  corpore,  ut  ar« 
bos, 

fays  Lucretius ;  and  though  our  tranflator  takes 
no  notice  of  ^'  exanimo  cum  corpore,"  yet  thole 
words'allude  to  a  particular  do^rine  of  Epicurus, 
who  did  not  admit  of  any  foul  to  refide  in  plants, 
but  held  that  they  are  produced  and  grow  by  vir- 
tue of '3  certain  nature  not  vegetable,  but  proper 
to  them  alone;  yet  he  affirmed  that  they  live, 
that  is,  enjoy  a  peculiar  motion ;  as  the  water  of 
fprings,  the  fire  which  we  excite  to  a  flame,  ia 
called  living  water,  and  living  .fire ;  fomethtng 
analogical  to  that  which  I  think  is  more  difficult 
to  exprefs  than  comprehend ;  for  fuch  is  fire  with, 
out  light,  &c.  But  concerning  this,  fee  the  tree* 
tife  written  on  this  fuhjeA  by  the  learned  T.'Cam- 
panella,  in  his  book,  De  Senfu  Rerum  et  Magia. 

Vcr.  793.  Sixthly,  He  objeAs  farther  in  thefis 
nineteen  verfes,  that  they  who  admit  a  mutual 
tranfmutation  of  the  elements,  ought  to  admit 
likewife  a  common  or  general  and  prior  matter, 
that  may  fucceffively  put  on  their  various  forms  1 
for  Empedocles  and  his  followers  taught,  that  the 
elements  are  continually  preying  upon  one  ano- 
ther ;  that  now  fire  ukes  away  fome  parts  of  the 
air,  and  now  the  air  robs  the  fire  of  fome  of  ttt 
particles ;  and  that  the  other  elementa  are  conti- 
nually doing  the  like.  But  Lucretius  infiiU  ;  Let 
the  principles  be  changed,  and  they  will  fail  into 
nothing;  and,  therefore,  fince  they  all  allow  that 
the  demefitt  are  chaiige<l»  thej  arc  aot  the  priq^ 
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ciplet  of  thiftgt ;  fof  nothing  conies  from  nothing. 
There  u, ^therefore,  an  immutable  matter,  which, 
being  Tsrioufly  moved  and  difpoled,  producea  now 
air,  now  water,  now  6re,  now  earth. 

Ver.  794.  Heffchius  fays.  Ayitnrm  tmxmm  wm^ 
*t^inUn)JSu  If  then  the  grammarian  be  not  mil. 
taken,  Lucretius  difputea  to  no  purpofe  -,  and  Plu- 
tarch will  not  fuffer  him  to  be  miftaken,  who  lb 
€»ften  aflirms  that  Empedodes  acknowledged  fw 
;^««  TV9  tH^rnVf  the  principles  of  the  element*, 
and  HcfychiuA  n:uft  ht  onderftood  of  thefe  firft 
principles.  Empedocles,  therefore,  and  Epicurus 
agree  very  well,  except  that  the  opinion  of  the 
firft  of  them  is  more  abftrufe  and  intricate,  and 
that  of  the  latter  more  plain  and  (imple  \  for  Em- 
pedodes compofes  his  elements  of  the  firft  prin- 
dples,  and  of  thofe  element*  conftitutes  all  things ; 
bat  Epicurus  will  have  all  things  proved  imme- 
diately from  the  firft  principles. 

Ver.  797.  Laertius  fays  oi  Heradttni.  and  the 
like  may  be  affirtr.cd  vi  Empedocles,  that  he  held 
that  fire,  when  it  is  condenfed,  huroedates  and 
becomes  air ;  that  air,  when  comprcfled,  becomes 
water;  that  water,  cootrading  and  growing  con- 

Srete,  becomes  earth  and  that  this  is  the  way 
own  :  On  the  contrary,  that  earth ,^ing  diftuf- 
ed,  is  changed  into  water ;  and  of  water  the  reft 
in  like  mafnier :  thnr  this  is  ctie  way  up.     n»«M- 

)i  CPTHV  riiv  7it»  xdtwiei*^  i{  ^(  to  iiit^^  ytnHt^t  l»  \i 
^m«T9  TU  kctxk,  tfLo'as    «i/]n>  K  if»*  <ri|»  «y«  «)«». 

Wr.ich  Ovtd  fully  expiains  m  thde  verfcs :  Me. 
tarn.  X?.  145-  * 


eREBCH*8  LUCRETIUS. 


-Rcfolu'aq  tellus 


In  liqaida^  rorcfcit  .iqua«i :  tenuatus  in  auras 
Aeraque   humcr   abit :   demco  qu(»que   pondere 

rurfus 
In  fuperos  aer  tenuillimus  emicat  ignes : 
liide  retro  rcdcunt ,  ideraq.  retcxitur  ordo  : 
Ignis  enim  denfum  fpiffatus  in  acra  'raufit ; 
HiC  in  aquas;  tellub  glumerata  cogitur  imda. 

Which  Dryden  renders  thus ; 

Earth  rarefies  to  dew  .  expanded  more 
The  fubile  dew  m  air  begins  to  foar  : 
Spreads  as  ftie  fiies,  and,  wcary  of  her  name, 
Extenuates  ftill,and  changes  into  flume. 
Thus  havirg  by  degrees  pertedion  won, 
Rcftlefs,  they  foon  untwift  the  web  they  fpun; 
And  fire  begins  to  lufc  her  radiant  hue, 
Miz'd  with  grofs  air,  and  air  dcfccnds  to  dew ; 
And  dew  condeofing  does  l\er  form  forego, 
And  finks  a  heavy  lump  of  earth  below. 

Ver.  8f».  In  thtfe  twenty -three  verfes,  he 
ftarts  an  i>b]e6Hon,  and  fMves  it.  Plants  and  all 
animals  owe  their  coarifhment  and  growth  to  the 
four  elements;  for  no  man  denies  that  ail  thiugs 
grow  out  of  the  earth;  but  yet»  without  tlic  af- 
fiftaiiee  of  the  kindly  warmth  of  the  air,  of  the 
beat  of  (he  fan,  and  of  fcafonable  Oiowers,  the 
earth  wiii  pruduce  nothing  of  h«-rielf ,  therefore 
it  nuft  be  aUowed,  thu  wiur,  firoi  jcc  ara  the 


prinaples  of  all  things  To  which  Lacretln  it- 
fwers,  that  they  are  no  more  the  prindpki  tbi 
wine,  wheat,  and  the  other  things  with  vhidbve 
fupport  our  life ;  for  the  things  that  ooarift  ve 
not  therefore  prihdples,  hot  thofe  from  viiick 
they  receiye  fuch  a  contexture  as  makes  tbca  fe 
nooriftiment  for  things. 

Ver.  816.  Fbrnhu^A,*  it  were  f»r  c5  ^,  *  the 
light  of  life;'*  the  fame  with  ApoUo  and  Sol,  tk 
fun .  He  was  fon  of  Jnpiter  and  Latona,  bsre  K 
the  fame  bi#th  with  Diana.  He  imremed  phjk, 
and  was  the  god  of  divination,  oonfic,  and  pocoy. 
Ovid.  Metam.  i.  v.  5I7« 
Jupiter  eft  g^nitor :  per  mc,  quod  eritq«e,Wtf«, 
Eftque,  patet :  per  me  concordant  canninaacntf: 
Certa  quidem  noftra  eft;  ooftra  tatoen  ana  fiipu 
Ccrtior,  in  vacuo  quae  vulncra  pedore  fecit 
Invcntum  medicine  mcnm  eft,  optferqoe  per  orki 
Dicor;  et  herbamm  fnbjeda  poteatia  nobia 

Which  Dryden  thus  tranflates : 
The  king  of  gods  begot  me :  what  (hall  be, 
Or  is,  or  ever  was  in  fate,  I  fee. 
Mine  is  th*  invention  of  the  charming  Ijre; 
Sweet  notes  and  heav'nly  numbers  I  idjpire: 
Sure  is  my  bow,  ancrring  is  my  dart; 
But,  ah  '  more  deadly  his  who  pierc'd  017  i^st 
Med'cine  is  Vnine,  what  herbs  and  fimpkspcr^ 
In  fields  or  forefts ;  all  thdr  pow'rs  I  koov;  > 
And  am  the  great  phyfician  call*d  bdow.      3 

Ver  83*.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  ilhftnsB^ 
opinion  with  the  .fimiiitude  he  fo  often  vkL  Tk 
fame  letrer>,  by  the  variom  changes  of  their  cr<iff. 
only  compofe  innumerable  words  that  sit  *07 
diffc-rrnt  both  in  Cenfe  and  found.  Why  theo  * 
we  doubt  but  that  the  faone  feeds  which  hrrs 
ceed  the  letters  in  number,  and  which  hi«  Af- 
ferent figures,  are  able  to  product  fire.  v«ri 
and,  in  ftiort,  all  the  immenfe  variety  of  tN** 
For  fo  v  fares  with  them  as  with  the  ii^ 
dirpofitio!!  and  various  locaric>n  of  thefe  *''*T 
Naiuiit,  abVoffius,  lib.  1  de  Arte  Gram** 0* 
the  lew  letters  the  diftindion  of  words;  »*** 
the  pofition  of  fix  or  feren  notes  in  ina^c  '» 
chaiit^e  of  mncs;  acd,  t>.  with  the  woodtf**!* 
riety  of  fum^  by  fi;;ures,  the  amaiinf  diwiil^ 
numbers.  And,  if  it  i/e  really  fo  in  thcktw  -"^ 
inftsnce«,  what  flupcndumis  v^iety  cinw*  '^^ 
the  charges  and  f.»i»  ly  Iciies,  order*,  snd  p' 
tions  of  atoms,  the  k^x*^^  ^^^  prinriplf^  "  ^ 
poet  produce  ?  And,  iLdcid,  the  comp*nf'** *" 
exceedingly  juft  and  app^ifite;  fince  i»  »M'<**" 
fufed  and  tumultuous  commiiion  of  any  ^  ""^ 
ndthcr  ;trticulate  woros  nor  barmooiM*  f«**^' 
nor  prcporti'Oiable  pumbcra,  can  poUU;  ^* 
from  them,  bo,  neither  in  thefe  natnral  t]«p' * 
atoms  are  not  in  general  to  he  thought  fit  sw  t^ 
pable  to  produce  and  conftitote  alUo«<ef  «**^ 
bodies  i  but  only  fuch  m  are  okiurd  »kb  1  f*'' 
cular  and  prone  difpifitton  fe  10  do  ^. 

Ver  -838.  l^er* ;  fo  called  by  irty  ^  fc°* 
tude ;  for,  as  the  elemems  arc  caiUd  t^  ^'^  ^ 
ciples  of  things;  fo  the  Utters  are  *""*vj2^ 
led  elements,  becaaie  of  them  iTt  M'  ^■"•^  ^ 
lablcf  asdwordt. 
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Iter.  S41.  HavSng  refbted  the  opinioot  of  Hcra- 

cHntik  Empedodet •  and  oiher  phiWophers,  con- 

oeroiag  the  principles  of  thingt,  he  oow,  in  86 

'     Ycrfei,  attacks  Anaxagoras,  who  held  the  matter 

of  which  all  things  are  prodnced,  to  be  infinite, 

'    aid  that  it  coofifis  of  yery  minnte  panicles,  exad- 

:^    lylikeoBcaaociiir;  and  at  firft  cooftifcd,  hot  af. 

terwards  broof  ht  into  order  hj  the  Divine  Mind. 

^^    (Woy  Acad.  Qnaift.  hb.  4*  he  afferted,  that  all 

^'    d^iigsaremadeofiniilar  parts;  as  bones  of  little 

i-    beoes,  blood  of  final}  drops  of  blood,  &e. 

ns        Ver.  84*.  AmazMiorat,]  He  was  the  fon  of  Hegcfi- 

i-  MM,orof£ubahis,aodboniatGlBSoinenjiinIo- 

aia,  twenty  years  before  the  trajc^  of  Xentcs^  as 

^  l^ertiaawitneflts.  He  applied  htmfelf  to  the  ftudy 

^.   ^  tbe  Nature  of  Things,  and  left  his  eonntry  for 

3.,  Ihe  fske  of  philofophy.    He  lited  fixty>two  years, 

^    aid  died  ftSdyears  after  the  building  of  R<mie ;  3  68 

Z     More  the  birth  of  Jcfns  Chrift.     He  was  difdple 

!2,  ef  AnaxiiDenes  of  MiletQm,  and  of  Pherecydes  the 

fyrian.  This  opinion  of  hi^  which  Lorretios  here 

•cntioos,  is  thmight  to  have  been  taken  out  of 

:  ^  S  book  which  be  compofed,  of  phyfiolo^y,  and 

libich  is  much  commended  by  Socrates  in  Plato. 

c:        Ver.  S4J.  Likenefs  of  parts,  from  the  Greek 

l^    VMik  j^«4H,  like,  and  fu^,  part.     We  call  ho- 

r     aiiKiiftiiits  tbo(e  things  whofe  minnteft  part«»  have 

?.  .^lesame  of  the  whole;  as  ftoncs,  gold,  blood, 

1^-4  ^^    ^^  B^y  ^  called  in  LaitinJtmiUritmst  fays 

vt:  Akr;  but  Locretios  complains  in  the  next  verfe, 

b^'"'  4fcR  bi»  language  bad  no  word  to  exprefs  it  by. 

;  /     ■  Vcr.155.  Tli  opioicn  of  Anaxagoras  not  pleaf- 

^  .At  Spininis,  Lucretius  gives  him  no  quarter, 

.  .    lM^be^tofAtI  wpon  hwn  in  thefe  two  Terfts, 

twfcti  be  make<  nfe  of  two  arguments  which 
had  alleged  before  againfl  Hcraclttu?,  Empc- 
.  I  ^Ul1|  and  others,    lite  firft,  that  there  is  a  void  ; 
^l,4fc(ecaBd,  that  no  continuous  bodj  is  infinitely 
„  j^vNifible. 

",V    ^^  877.  Thirdly,  He  argues  »n  thefc  twelve 

^  .J  ^*^  *hat  feeing  Anaxagoras  was  of  opioioo, 

.,,-  ♦■  Skt  thiols  coniiRed  of  like ;   and  that  the 

G'"^  lj|^?lw  a^e  exaiftly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 

^  -.    **f*«»ds,  it  follows  that  they  are  both  of  them 

•l*l>f  kble  to<periih»     And  certainly  no  reafm 

••^  given,  why  a  fmall  portion  of  fieih  fliould 

^^  beiJbhniiout  to  corrupti«n  a«t  well  as  a  great- 

^^i  J*  ■•r  does  it  appear*  even^hcugh  it  do  conCft 

'  ]^^^  ^^  *  'f^ft }  y^*  fincc  it  i*  flefti.why  it  (hould 

^  I  JfftdTer  from  cxt«*ri/)r  vwtkncc,  and  be  at  length 

'^^/ty^^    Bm,  if  the  principles  are  corruptible, 

?^^  pr  will  fsD  into  nothing,  which  h«  has  fufficieot- 

[    fM  ^ff^tA  already  to  be  abfurd  and  impoilible. 

^  X  j^y^*  '69   His  fourth  argument,  contained  in 

^H  "e  eight  verie*,  is  very  cogent.    Our  bodies  are 

*^  •*^*«i  with  ieveral  foi*  of  wood,  which  moft 

^4  V^'^f  coD&tU  of  difiunilar  parts;  whence  it 

.     jWt,thst  the  parts  of  '>yr  body  confia  of  dif. 

^i»»lar  Ukewife  :  for   the  fcveral  parts  of  it,  the 

w>ncf,  the  veins,  the  nerves,  Slc,  ve  nourilhed 

*^  dificrcnt  and  dil&Liilar  aliments.     But,  if  it 

•f  p^'ended  that   tLolV  iilmientA  contaio  iome 

PtrtieWs  of  bines,  nerves  &.c.  it  mud  of  neccflity 

be  ir^tDfed,  that  theVe  i^  not  in  thefc  bodies  that 

hmiaomet},  which  Anaxagoras  imagined.    Lu- 


ff  - 


cretins  calls  the  different  and  diffimilar  parts,  all- 
enigenas  of  another  kind ;  bet  retaining  the  Greek 
word,  we  commonly  call  them  heterogeneous,  a$ 
we  do  the  fimilar  homogeneous. 

Ver.  877.  In  thefc  feven  verfen  he  propofes  his 
fifth  argument  againft  Anaxagoras.  If  every  thing 
that  the  earth  produces,  lay  hid  in  the  earth,  then 
even  the  earth  muft  of  oeceffity  confift  of  difllmi- 
lar  things.  He  argues  yet  farther:  if  flame, 
fmoke,  and  albes,  that  are  things  very  unlike  one 
another,  be  in  the  wood,  then  wood  is  compofed 
of  diflimilar  things,  and  therefore  there  is  no  ho- 
mcBomery. 

Ver.  844.  In  thefe  eighteen  verfe*,  he  propofes 
and  anfwers  an  opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  which  A.> 
nftotle  expreifes  in  this  manner  :  "  Res  et  apparere, 
et  denominare,  invicem  diffcrentts  aiunt,  ah  eo, 
quod  in  infinitorum  miftura  maxim^  abundat  : 
Non  enim  efle  totum  pure  aut  album,  aut  nigrum, 
aut  dulce,  aut  carnem.  aut  os  :  Cujus  autem  am- 
plius  unumqoodque  habet,  earn  talis  rei  naturant 
vidcri."  Which  Gaflcndus  thus  interprets:  Under 
the  name  of  flcfh,  .for  example,  is  not  to  be  nn* 
dcrlVood  a  nature  that  is  fimple  and  of  one  fort ; 
but  an  united  heap  of  many,  nay,  innumerable 
and  different  particles,  which  then  make  this  fjpc- 
cics  of  the  body  which  we  call  flefli,  when  there 
is  a  certain  greater  plenty  of  thofe  particles  which 
are  fit  and  proper  to  exhibit  that  fpecies,  and  to 
appear  in  it,  than  of  all  the  reft  whatfoever,  which 
lurking  an:oPg  them  might  give  them  a  form  and 
name.  But  if  Biofe  particles  be  rcfolved,and  tranf- 
lated  into  any  other  mafs  or  body,  then  the  flelhy 
partielcs  that  are  lurking  with  the  others,  will 
yield,  and  give  likewife  a  name  and  form  to  thofe 
of  which  there  happens  to  be  a  greater  plenty,  and 
whofc  fpecies  is  the  moft  vifible.  To  this  Lucre- 
tius  anfwers,  that,  if  this  opinion  were  true,  then 
in  the  detrition,  bruifing  and  crumbling  to  pieces 
of  corn,  herbs,  or  any  the  like  things,  there  muft 
of  neccflity  appear  at  fomc  time  or  other,  the  fpe- 
cies or  likenefs  of  blood,  milk,  or  other  things  of 
the  like  nature,  &c. 

Ver.  885.  ^naKagorat.]  Of  him,  fee  ver.  841.  ' 

Ver  90a  The  poet,  in  eleven  verfes,  propofes 
and  folvts  what  Anaxagoras  urged  to  prove,  that 
all  things  are  in  all  things ;  and  coofequently  that 
all  ihirirs  are  made  of  all  things.  For  inftancc, 
firr  muft  lie  hid  in  the  trees  that  take  fire  by  a 
vehement  colllfion,  which  Thucydidcs,  lib.  a.  wit- 
n<  ITcs  has  fumetimei^  happened.  See  Book  v.  ver- 
168.  Lucretius  anfwers  that  there  is  not  indeed 
any  fire  in  the  tree  itfelf,  but  that  the  feeds  of 
fire,  or  the  moleculx  of  the  atoms  being  difpofed 
in  a  certain  and  new  order,  and  daOiing  with  vio- 
lence againft  one  another,  exhibit  and  produce  the 
fpecies  of  fire  :  for  otherwife,  and  if  there  were 
aAually  and  indeed  any  fire  in  woods  and  foreftt 
of  tre<  i,  it  would,  without  doubt,  (bow  its  ftrci^th^ 
and  nfinke  a  wide  deftrudion. 
"  Ver.  911.  Virg.  ^n.  x.  ver.  405.  has  an  excel- 
lent dcfcfiption  of  a  wood  fct  afire  : 
Ac  vclut  optato,  ventis  xftatc  coonis, 
Diipcrfa  immittit  lylvis  incendia  paftor  : 
Correptid  fubico  mediis,  fyKnditvr  uha 
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Horrida  per  latos  acies  Vakania  campos  : 
llle  fedens  Ti^ftor  flammas  defpedat  ovantes. 

As  when  in  fummer  welcooie  winds  arife, 
The  watchful  fheph^rd  to  the  forcft  fliei, 
And  fires  the  midmoft  plants ;  contagion  fpreads, 
And  catching  flames  infeft  the  neighb'ring  heads ; 
Around  the  foreft  flies  the  furious  b!a.ft. 
And  all  the  leafy  nation  (inks  at  laft. 
And  Vtilcan  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the  waftc 
The  paftor  pleas'd  with  his  dire  vidory. 
Beholds  the  fatiatc  flames  in  flicets  afcend  the  iky. 

Dry  if  en. 

Ver.  913.  He  aflertcd  above,  that  many  feeds 
of  fire  lie  concealed  in  wood  ;  but  that  they  do 
not  confume  that  wood,  becaufe,  being  hindered 
by  other  feeds  of  a  different  figure,  ihcy  cannot 
put  on  the  fpccies  and  form  of  fire :  and  from 
hence,  in  thefc  eight  vcrfes,  he  takes  occafion  to 
confirm  the  above-mentioned  opinion  of  Epicurus 
viz.  That  the  common  feeds  or  principles  of  many 
things  are  in  many  things;  and  that  the  fame 
principles  made  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  fca,  in 
a  word,  all  things:  but  that  tHe  things themfclvcs 
are  different,  becaufe  feeds  of  a  difi'crcnt  rigurearr 
joined  to  others  of  a  difierent  figure,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent order,  even  as  in  the  words,  ligna,  wood, 
and  ignii,  fire ;  the  letters  are  common,  and  aU 
moft  the  fame,  but  the  words  very  different  in 
lenfe  and  found.  In  like  manner,  wood  is  com- 
pounded of  a  vaft  variety  of  corpufclcfl,  which 
being  difpnfed  in  a  certain  order,  conftitute  the 
forms  as  well  of  wood  as  of  divers  other  things 
that  are  lefs  cnncrete  ;  infomuch  that  fome  more 
fubtle  and  moveable  bodies  that  are  contained  in 
the  wood,  may  fpecify  and  produce  fire,  flame, 
,  fmoke,  &c.  according  to  its  compofition,  denCty, 
coherence,  laxity,  refolution,  &r.  So  that  in  truth 
only,  thi^Cmplc  cfnnc<Jlion,  difpofitit  n,and  fabric 
of  the  parts,  is  at  any  time  dcftroycd  when  the 
matter  is  fired,  and  to  all  appearance  confumcd, 
viz.  its  external  form,  fpecies,  and  accidents  which 
denominate  it  wood  ;  the  reft  being  rcfolved  into 
ilame,  fire,  fmoke,  aflies,  phlegm,  fpirits,  ialts, 
&c.  all  of  which  are  only  thofc  minute  particles 
that  lurk  in  it,  though  ever  fo  imperceptible  to 
our  fenfes. 

Ver.  911.  His  lafl  argapient  againd  Anixago. 
ras  is  contained  in  thefe  fix  verfis,  and  drawn 
from  the  abfurdity  of  the  opinion.  For,  to  evince 
that  all  things  proceed  from  fimilar  things,  it 
would  be  abfoTutcly  neccffary  ,that  laughing,  weep- 
ing, 8tc.  Homocomcrie*  fhould  fometimcs  be  feen 
in  the  world  :  if  becaufe  men  laugh,  weep,  &c 
they  had  thofc  faculties  from  laughing,  weep- 
ing, &c.  principles;  to  imagine  which  is  altoge. 
thcr  ridicultius  and  ibfurd.  To  affert  that  the 
principles  of  things  are  jt  yful  or  lu^^ubn  us,  is,  in- 
deed, very  ridiculous  philofophy  :  and  yet  fome  of 
the  Tater  philofophcrs  feem  at  lead  to  favour  this 
opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  when  they  aiTert  that  thek- 
affections  do  indeed  ♦•  prKcffe  in  hleraentis.'* 
though  not  altogether  after  the  fame  manner  as 
in  man.  St.  Augufliii  himfelf  may  be  a  tittle  luf- 
pc6ted,  fioce  he  affirms,  "  Onmium  rcruxo  feini- 
Aa  occulta  cstare  ab  initio.** 


Ver.  925.  Cowley  In  the  third  book  of  Klith- 

vidcis : 

Sometimes  a  violent  laughter  fcrewM  his  face, 
And  fometimcs  briny  tear<)  droppM  down  apace. 

Whether  he  took  this  from  Lucretius,  or  whether 
our  tranflacor  has  copied  him  rather  than  his  au- 
thor, may  be  feen  by  comparing  the  originals. 

Ver.  9»7.  In  thefe  thirty-three  verfes  hefiift 
bef peaks  the  attention  of  his  Memmiuii,  whom  he 
fuppofes  wearied  with  this  long  difputation  coo- 
cerning  the  principles  of  things;  and  tells  hiin« 
he  iA  now  gning  to^nter  upon  a  more  noble  and 
fublime  fubjcA.  He  fpeaks  haughtily  of  his  own 
poem ;  he  coofeffes  that  the  dodrine  of  £picun» 
is  dark,  intricate,  and  not  adapted  to  the  wlpr 
raile  :  however,  hcpromifes  to  adorn  andfpritdik 
it  with  his  fmooth  and  flowing  verfes.  And  this 
at  lead  he  will  do  like  phyficians,  who,  when  they 
are  to  give  an  ill-taded  potion  to  lick  childrea, 
tinge  the  brims  of  the  cup  with  fweets,  by  wheft 
flavour  and  tade  deceived,  they  fwallow  dowo  the 
naufcous  draught.  The  tafk  is  indeed  great;  bet 
the  tiopes  qf  future  praife  fpurs  him  on,  and  to 
explain  to  his  Memmius  the  nature  of  things,  be 
undertakes  a  difficult  and  painful  work,  «MU 
tempted  hitherto  by  any  man  in  Latin  verfe. 

Ver.  93a.  Af^i.]  They  were  daughters  of  JufitEr 
and  Mnemofyne,  born  in  Pieria,  a  country  of  Mb* 
cedonia,  and  dwelt  upon  Helicon  in  Bceotia,iod 
Parnafl'us  in  Phocis,  two  hills  that  were  near  ooe 
another :  the  goddeffes  of  poetry,  learning,  ud 
mufic,  and  nine  in  number  :  I.  Calliope,  fo  called 
from  mmxift  good,  and  i^^  voice;  (he  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Orpheus,  and  prcfidcd  over  heroic  veife, 
II.  Clio,  from  »x«i«,  I  celebrate ;  (he  wa«  belieted 
to  have  invented  hidory.  III.  £rato,  from  Ifith 
I  love  ;  flie  ruled  over  lovers.  IV.  Thalia,  from 
SaAXa>,  I  live,  or  fluurifh  :  becaufe  the  fame  of 
poets  never  dies.  V.  Melpomene,  from  fuX«ir,  I 
fing  or  celebrate  in  verfe  ;  (he  was  the  firft  thu 
writ  tragedies.  VI.  Terpfidiore,  from  ti^m,  I 
delight,  and  x*t***  dancing,  in  which  (hetookde* 
light ;  the  invention  of  the  harp  i«  afcribed  to 
her.  VII.  Euterpe,  from  iw,  well,  or  pleafmtlf t 
and  W^M,  1  delight :  (ke  invented  th«  flute  sid 
mathematics.  VIII.  Polyhymnia,  from  nxiii, 
many,  and  v.Kt«f ,  a  hymn ;  (he  prefidcd  over  pa^ 
negyrics.  IX.  Urania,  from  c«  Jiui  tfirc,  cob- 
templating  the  things  above ;  (he  it  faid  to  base 
invented  adrology. 

^^r.  933.  This  is  a  kind  of  boafl  which  my 
not  be  charged  with  immodeily,  fince  almoft  s^ 
the  poets,  as  well  the  ancient  as  the  modern,  make 
ufe  of  the  fame  allegory.  Virgil  exadly  imiutet 
this  paffage  of  Lucretius,  Georg  iii.  ver.  %i9- 

Nrc  fum  animi  dnbiut,  Terbis  ea  vincere  magmm 
Quam  fit,  et  aoguftia  hnnc  adders  rebos  bono- 

rem  : 
Se  me  Parnaffi  deferta  per  ardoa  dnlcit 
Raptat  am^r  :  juvat  ire  jugts  qua  nulla  prionioi 
Cadaliam  molli  divertitur  orbiu  clivo : 

Becaufe  none  of  the  Latiiit  had  writien  00  tbs 
I  fubjed  of  agricttltwre  before  luns  fi»  Honc^' 
■  fpid.  i.  lib.  i. 
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IrfVn  per  vtaram  pofm  vefttgia  princeps, 
>  M<n  ilioo  meo  pKlfi  pede.-— ~ 

Thai  tpo  Manillas,  lib.  i.  Ter.  4. 

iggredior  primnfque  novit  Helicona  more 

CMtibof. 
Hofpici  facn  fsrent  nnlli  memorati  prioruin. 

And  in  his  fecond  book,  t.  59.  he  ufes  the  fame 
And  Nemciiaous : 


— — Dodtqoe  per  avia,  qtii  fola  nonqaam 
TiitaRotis. 

TkoQgh  io  this  he  ^oet  wroofr  to  Gnvtins,  who 
netted  of  the  lame  argument  before  him.  And 
«c  1&S7  ebferve  the  lUte  in  our  own  poets  too : 
fsrticdvtj  in  Milton  and  Cowlef.  The  firft  of 
«1md  6y»  his  Aibjed  was 

Ufiiocfipted  yet  in  vcffe  or  profe. 

Aadtlie  other: 

Oaide  my  bold  ftepa 

h  ihefe  untrodden  paths  to  facred  fame. 

The  very  eiprcffion  Creech  ofes ;  and  indeed  he 
^tkeo  occafion,  in  this  tranilation,  to  rifle  that 
poet 

Ver.  939.  Locretios  makes  no  mention  of  lao- 
id;  ind  indeed  f^Arlands  or  wreaths  of  ivy  ieem 
u  have  been  the  firfi  ornaments  of  poets  and  other 
brned  aiea,  and  Uorels  of  conquerors:  Thus 
Honee: 

Me  doSamm  heders  prxemia  frontium 
Diisjniiceni  fuperis— • 

Aod  Virgil : 

Atqoa  banc  fine  tempora  circum 
htcr  vidrices'hederam  tibi  ferpere  lauros. 

Rovcrer,  that  poets  did  wear  wreathes  of  hnrel 
b  noft  certain ;  tbongh  fvy  ieems  to  have  been 
Bore  proper  for  them,  becaufc  it  requires  the 
'■ppert  of  tomt  ftronger  tree,  as  learning  does  of 
pnKes  and  great  men. 

Ver.  944.  This  paffage  of  Lucretius  the  in- 
OBipaff^e  Taflb  has  rather  tranilated  than  bare* 
h  imitated  s  and  if  we  may  give  credit  tn  his 
onntryiuan  Nardius,  has  furpaiTed  his  author: 
^MntUhtTf  Ciys'he,  fifllmam  auGori  eripuits  the 
^et  are  in  his  Goflredo,  and  well  deferve  to  be 
tnuiicribed: 

**  the  li  corrc  il  mondo,  ove  pivk  vcrli 
Bi  fuc  dulcesze  il  lufinghier  Pamafo, 
£  dte*l  vero  condito  in  molU  verii 
I  pi&  fchivi  allettando  hi  pcrfoafo :  "^ 

CoG  si*e^o  fancior  porgiamo  afperfi 
^  fioan  ticor  gli  orii  del  vafo 
Sttcchi  unari,  ingannato,  in  tanto  ei  beve, 
1  dal  iagaono  fuo  vitt  riccve* 

Cant,  f .  St,  3. 

W  which  1  will  give  likewife  Fairfax's  interpre-. 
^KMOi  which  pcrUpt  eqoalt,  if  not  excels  this  of 
•winoflaiw; 


Thither  thou  kA<m'ft  the  iPorld  u  beft  inclln'd. 
Where  luring  Pamafs  moft  his  beams  imparu  ; 
And  truth,  coovey'd  in  verfe  of  gentleft  kind. 
To  read  fomctimes  will  move  the  dnlleft  hearts  : 
So  we,  if  children  yonag  difeas'd  we  find, 
Aodint  with  fwcets  the  vefiel's  foremoft  parts, 
To  make  them  tafte  the  potions  iharp  we  give. 
They  drink  deceiv*d,  and  fo  deceiv*d  they  live. 

Ver.  960.  Lucretius  has  proved  by  jnany  argn* 
meats,  that  bodies  are,  and  that  they  are  perfeSly 
folid  and  indiflbluble ;  and  Ukewiie  that  there  is  n 
void.  He  has  farther  uught,  that  the  univerfe 
conlifts  of  thefe  two,  body  and  void,  and  that 
there  is  no  third  kind  of  things.  Now,  in  thefe 
four  verfes  he  ftarts  a  noble  queftion,  whether  the 
univerfe  be  infinite,  or  included  and  circnm- 
fcribed  in  bounds  ?  And  he  will  now  endeavour 
to  evince  by  feveral  arguments,  that  the  univerfis 
is  terminated  on  no  fide,  but  is  altogether  infinite, 
as  well  in  the  multitude  of  bodies,  as  in  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  the  void. 

Ver.  965.  The  firft  ai^nment,  by  which,  is 
thefe  eight  verfes  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  in- 
finiunefs  of  the  univerfe,  is  explained  by  Cicere, 
lib.  il.  de  Divinit.  fed.  X54.  Whatever  is  finite 
has  an  extreme ;  but  whatever  has  an  extreme, 
may  be  feen  by  what  -is  without  or  beyond  it* 
Now  the  univerfe,  or  the  all,  is  not 'feen  by  any 
thing  that  is  beyond  it;  therefore  the  univerfe 
has  no  extreme.  Empiricos  adv.  Phyf.  Stobsos, 
Edog.  Phyf.  and  Plutarch,  i.  de  Placit.  3.  con- 
firm this  to  be  the  dodrine  of  Epicuros,  who 
himfelf  writes  thus  to  Herodotus :  *AXXk  /at  «^ 
w«F  m*mfn  IW,  «*•  yk^  wimfmi^/tivn  &k^x*^»  *^ 

Ver.  973.  In  thefe  twelve  verfc%  Lucretius 
ftmggles  bravely  with  his  dart  for  the  immenfity 
of  the  univerfe.  Grant  the  univerfe  to  be  finite, 
and  let  any  man  be  placed  on  the  extremeft  verge 
of  it,  and  ftrive  to  throw  a  dart,  either  that  dart 
will  fiy  forward,  or  fotnething  will  flop  it ;  if  it 
flies  forward,  there  is  a  fpace  beyond  the  ex- 
tremeft brink ;  if  it  be  ftopt  by  any  thing,  there 
niuft  be  fomething  without  the  utmoft  part. 
Thus  wherever  you  fix  the  extremeft  bound  of 
the  univerfe,  there  Lucretius  will  prefs  on,  and 
brandiih  his  dart  againft  you. 

This  convincing  iaftance  is  likewife  ufed  by  the 
learned  and  judicious  Bruno,  who  has  written  an 
excellent  treatife  on  purpofe  to  prove  not  only 
the  infinity  of  fpace,  but  even  that  of  worlds  alfo  t 
and  in  his  firft  dialogue  we  find  thefe  words, 
which  exadly  agree  with,  and  may  ferve  to  ex- 
plain this  argument  of  our  poet :  **  Mi  pare  coik 
*'  ridicola,"  &c  In  my  opinion,  (ays  he,  it  is  ex- 
tremely  ridiculous  to  affirm,  that  there  is  nothing 
without,  or  exterior  to  the  heavens,  and  that  the 
heaven  itfelf  is  a  thing  placed,  as  it  were,  fer  ac»  ' 
cideiu^  or  by  its  own  parts;  for  be  their  meaning 
by  thefe  notions  what  they  ple^fe  themfelves,  it  is 
impoflible,  nor  can  they  any  ways  elude  it,  but 
they  mnft  make  two  of  one,  fince  there  will  eter- 
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Daily  remain  one  and  mother ;  that  it  to  fay,  the 
thin^  that  cohtains,  and  the  thing  that  is  con- 
tained ;  and  in  like  manner  A>  another  and  ano> 
thcr ;  fo  that  the  container  maft  be  incorporeal, 
the  contained  corporeal ;  the  on«  immoveahie^  the 
other  movcabfe ;  the  one  mathematical,  the  other 
phyfical.  But  whatevrr  thtt  furface  be,  I  demand 
eternally  what  there  is  beyond  it?  If  it  be  tnfver- 
cd  that  there  is  nothing,  then  it  ii  void ;  and  fnch 
an  inanity  as  has  no  extreme ;  bounded,  indeed, 
on  this  part  towards  us,  which  is  yet  more  dif- 
6cu1t  to  imagine,  than  that  the  univerfe  Oionld 
be  immenfe  and  infinite,  becatife  we  can  then  no 
way  avoid  a  vacuom,  if  we  will  admit  the  whole 
to  be  finite.  Thus  far  Bruno  :  and,  indeed,  our 
mctaphyfical  eyes  difcern,  as  they  conceive,  the 
bounds  of  two  worlds,  of  which  fome  imagine  the 
fnpremefl  heaven  to  be  the  term  of  this,  and  the 
convexity  of  th«t  to  the  boundary  of  the  other ; 
but  how  that  (hnuM  then  be  habitable,  at  they 
lifcewife  aflcrt,  where  there  i<  neither  place,  full, 
nor  void,  time  nor  motion,  nor  any  thing  elfe  : 
in  tS*ft*t  ^^  riTogf  ffri  xim,  «Fn  xi^t  Arid, 
lib.  i.  de  Codo,  cap.  9.  for  fo  they  alfo  affirm, 
is  infinitely  ftrange,  and  dcfcrvcs  fecond  thoughts. 
But  our  aothor  concludes,  that  as  there  is  a 
fpace,  in  which  thra  material  world  of  Ota's  adlu- 
ally  is;  fo  neither  can  it  be  denied,  but  that 
another  and  another,  even  to  m finite,  pcrpetnal. 
ly  equivalent  to  what  this  machine  employs, 
may  lilcewife  fobfift  in  that  vaft  and  unlimited 
fpace. 

Vcr  985.  The  poet  infifts  yet  farther ;  and  In 
fifteen  verfet  mentions  the  mifchicf  that  would 
unavoidably  enfuc,  if  the  univerfc  were  finite,  and 
circumfcribed  wiihin  bounds.  For  in  that  finite 
fpace  there  would  be  ibnie  loweft  place  to  which 
matter,  that  by  its  natural  heavincfs  has  been 
fubfiding  fror.i  all  eternity,  would  have  funk  down 
and  refted.  And  thas  it  would  long  ago  have 
happened,  that  the  nriiverfal  matter,  having 
reached  the  lowcfl  place,  would  from  that  time 
have  generated  nothing :  for  nothir.g  can  proceed 
from  feed*  that  lie  quiet  and  at  reft  :  But  there 
being  no  lo'vcft  place,  the  feed^  are  jn  perpetual 
motion,  and  chus  things  are  produced  on  al!  fides, 
and  the  infinite  univerfe  continually  fuppUes  the 
rcfpeftive  worlds  with  new  principKs  of  things. 

Ver.  993.  Chaos.']  Sec  the  note  on  ver.  37.  To 
which  we  add,  that  in  this  place  it  figuifirs  a  vaft 
receptacle,  capable  to  receive  all  things:  in  which 
fenfc  Plutarch  likewife  takes  it,  in  his  Tteatifc  of 
Ifis  and  Dfiris,  where  he  calk  it,  X'^i*^  rlw  ««« 
rirov  TV  veifTdt,  the  place  and  rrgi<m  of  univer- 
fal  matter,  to  which  Its  name  anfwers ;  chaos  fig- 
nifyiog  only  **  Hiatus,  fen  vaftitas  quadam.*'  But 
of  the  fcveral  acceptations  of  this  word,  according 
to  the  difterent  notions  of  the  pcets,  phiiofophers, 
and  divines,  fee  Ricdoltu  oh  thttt fuhjt£l^  in  Almageji, 
Mv.  700S.  1-  lib,  9. 

Vcr.  xooo.  In  thefe  eight  verfet,  he  bringt 
another  argument,  and  fiiyt.  That  whatever  it 
bounded  by  any  thing  that  it  exterior  to  it,  has 
in  end :  thus  the  air  bounds  the  mounutns,  and 
the  mounuint  the  air ;  the  fea  the  earth,  and  the 
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earth  the  iea ;  but  who  can  pretend  that  there  ii 
any  thing  without,  or  exterior  to  the  uniferie, 
that  can  be  its  bound,  fince  the  very  thing  that  ii 
exterior  to  it  is  a  part  of  it :  for  the  univCTfe  eta« 
uint  all  that  is.  He  therefore  cooclndcs  that  dw 
univerfe  is  immenfe,  and  defcribes  that  imaMofi. 
ty  by  ib  exceUem  a  periphrafit,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear giving  it  in  Lucretiut*t  own  words : 

■Ufque  adeo  paifim  patet  ingens  copia  rebos, 
Finibut  ezemptit  in  cunAas  undique  f  artca. 

This  argument,  whieh  it  uken  from  the  etu 
dence  of  our  own  fenfes,  the  above-cited  Bnioo 
thus  aUaftrates :  Our  irary  efes,  lays  he«  adoov- 
ledge  as  moch,  becanfe  we  Itiil  fee,  that  one  diias 
ever  comprehends  another;  **  et  mai  £eatiaiBtu 
coB.cftcfna,  ne  coo  intemo  leofo,  ce(a  000  cttt" 
prefa  da  altra  o  fimile  :*'    And  there  is  ootUoK 
which  terminates  itfcif :    In  ihort,  after  do  kh 
than  eight  argumenie,  he  cDncludet,  **  Che  mo 
fi  puo  negare  il  fpacio  infinite,  fe  non  coo  la  voce, 
come  fanno  gli  pertinaci,*'  &c.    That  fpace  11  io- 
finite,  canhot  be  deoiod,  except  by  the  Boi^ 
tongues  of  feme  ofaftinate  imforttncncs ;  to  coB- 
fiite  whom,  he  bringt  twenty  very  dofe  aad  €«- 
vinring  arguments,  but  to  repeat  them  wnM  bs 
too  prolix  in  (hi%  place.    In  a  word,  thas:  dm 
is  nothing  which  contains,  or  can  indeed  be  fiwl 
to  embrace  and  bound  the  univerfe;  but  vte  is 
immcniely  profound,  and  10  a  maoner  in&aitt, 
fo  that  the  moft  rapid  riven,  and  moft  exobcrini 
ftreams  in  the  world  can  never  arrive  to  the  li> 
mitt  of  it,  were  they  to  glide  inccffantly,  wi  » 
all  eternity;  nor  would  they  ever  have  a  left  way 
to  go.    Out  of  this  vaft  fpace  new  and  never-falJ' 
ing  fupplies  are  brought  to  every  thing  by  a  per- 
petual luccefllon  of  a  like  number  of  atoms  co  a 
like  number :   **  Et  medefime  pacti  di  materia  cdb 
le  m/defime  Tempre  n  con  vert opo,"  as  the  tune 
Bruno  expreffet  it,  which  Is  exadly  the  opinioaflf 
Epicurus,  and  proves  the  univerfe  to  be  iafiaitt 
not  only  from  its  number  of  atoms,  or  the  ia^ 
finiteneft  of  the  void ;  but  by  both  together  (aai 
fo  too  the.foUo«riBg  verfeffdeclace) :    Yet  aotta 
if  thi<  univerfe  were  continuous,  bot  that  tbcre 
are  fome  empty  iDterlUces  difiant  from  the  bo^ 
of  it. 

▼er.  XC04.  The  words  in  Lucretius  are: 

Eft  igitur  natura  loci,  fpatluraque  profundi. 
Quod  ncquc  clara  fuo  percurrere  flumina  corfu, 
Perpetuo  pofTmt  svi  labentia  traAu  : 
Nee  prorfum  facerc,  ut  rtftet  minus  ire  mcando. 

The  tranflator  hat  changed  the  word^«»w«  int^ 
fiimima,  contrary  to  the  authority  of  all  the  edi- 
tiont  of  our  author,  and  to  the  opioiMi  of,  1  thiob, 
all  the  annotators,  except  Faber,  who,  in  his  nots 
upon  this  place,  fays  that  /itAirmm  would  be  bet- 
ter ;  though  he  leuin^Jlttmiua  in  the  text :  And 
indeed  the  reafons  he  gives  iotfmimUa  appear  weak 
and  little  perfuafive ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  lighcniog 
is  frequently  brought  at  an  inftance  of  fsrifioefs, 
*'  Et  fulminis  ocior  alia  ;**  and  becaufe  the  void 
elmra  foitt  better  to  the  natoro  of  that  thu  ela 
river.    The  firft  11  catainly  tnxe;  fam*  €■  tfa» 
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I  tfdierlttod,  ariTer  Is  frequently  nfed  at  an  in- 
ftance  of  perpetual  motion  : 

Ruftkas  expeAae  dum  dcflaat  amnU  ;  at  ille 
Ii!>itttr,  et  labetur  in  ooine  ▼olubllis  jcvutn.  Herat, 

And  the  words  lahentia^  ire,  meantU^  fcem  to  a^ree 
betterwirh  thegiiditi}(  of  a  rivrr,  than  w  th  the  im- 
petuous fwiftncfs  of  lightning.  And  our  tranflator 
kimfclf,  in  his  Latin  edition  cf  thi*  author,  reads 
ftmna,  and  ^i^tt  thii  pafTige  t])e  fame  tnrerpre- 
tJtion  that  I  have  given  it  in  the  im  nediately 
prrccdirg  note. 

Ver.  1008.  In  thefc  thirteen  Terfes,  he  proret  the 
rairerfe  to  be  infinite,  by   an   argument  which 
fcsnt  (0  be  levelled  againft  rhe  Stoics :  who,  at 
Flotvcb  witneflet.  held  indeed  the  void  to  be  in- 
&&te,bot  bodies  finite  :  but  Lucretint,  fallowing 
the  dodrine  of  Epicurus,  teachei  that  body  and 
void mntttally  bound  each  other;  and  that  an  im- 
lotxfyt)  muft  of  oece£Gty  proceed  from  that  mutual 
termiiitioD,  becaufe  neither  of  them,  that  it,  nei- 
ther body  nor  void,  can  be  the  laft  ;   but  whate- 
ver has  no  pin,  that  can  be  the  laft  or  extrem- 
es, that  indeed  is  infinite  :  For,  if  one  of  the  two 
(hodj  for  example),  did  not  bound  the    other, 
(void)  yet  the  void  would  be  infinite,  as  he  has 
pmrrd  it  to  be  ;  but  all  finite  bodiet  would  be  dif- 
Mied ;  for  the  finite  feeds,  their  contexture  being 
ill  at  once  broken,  would  be  fcattered  through 
Ae  tmmrnfe  void,  nay,  would  never  have  joined  : 
ifcrthe  finife  feeds   being  once  difperfcd  in  the 
nfinite  void,   wonld  have  continually    wander- 
ed op  and  duwn  in   it.     Epicures  writes  all  thi^ 
*>  H^odotus  f  £?«   -yaf  JF#  ri  *tfU  uTM^tf,  rm  h 
1^2*  M^fiUm^  ilUtUM,  At  tfuu  rk  fatfieti*   «XX'  i'* 

*n(tt^]c,  ri  fiXXnla  natrat  iws  kii\nuirtt.(» 

Vcr.  10 r 3.  The  obfcuriry  of  thcfe  four  verfes 
bve  ttadc  fbme  of  the  commentators  on  Lucre- 
*»«pve  them  over  at  inexplicable  ;  and  even  our 
l>vifiator  is  a  little  dark  in  the  interpretation  he 
^  given  them :  but  the  fenfe  of  them  evidently  b 
tUi:  If  there  were  either  an  infinite  fpace,  with- 
t>t  ai  infinite  a  number  of  atoms  or  bodies,  to 
pe  bounds  and  limitt  to  it^  or  an  infinity  of 
M&s,  and  not  an  infinite  fpace  for  them  to  adl 
■)  for  *'  corpnt  terminatur  inani,  et  inane  cor- 
Ke),**  it  would  follow,  that  nothing  co(|ld  enjoy 
^  Icaft  permanency  :  Vor  it  doet  not  apMar 
Att  Locretiut  any  where  pofitively  aCTertt,  tnat 
^  corruption  of  one  thing  it  the  produd  of 
"Mtber,  according  to  the  vulgar  fenfe  of  the  fehoolt, 
*d  perhapt  too  he  had  confidered  thofe  creatures 
^  are  nourilhed  fo  long  by  fleep  and  other  fo- 
^^  ways;  at  bears,  tortoifet,  dormice,  fome 
^  of  fummer  birds,  fliet,  and  other  infeds : 
*Dd  this  made  Nardiut  up6n  thii  place  thut  wit> 
^  eiclalm  :  *'  Edacioret  proiode  atque  infirmi- 
*(^foiit  Lncretiani  divi  gliribut  abftinentibut/* 
"^  {ods  of  Lttcretiot  are  more  hungry,  vora» 
^^tad  weak'fhaa  even  dormice,  and  fuch  ab- 
flenioiu  and  inconfiderable  animals.  Hit  opini- 
M  *ti)  that  the  portion  of  matter,  which  it  ne» 
^^^  (or  the  daily  fupply  of  decaying  compoundt, 
votUeUe  have  been  loft  and  utterly  difperfcd 
Turn.  U 


in  fo  vaft,  bottomleft,  and  indeterminate  an  abyfs, 
ailQ  that  nothing  could  ever  meet  again  and  pro-' 
duce,  or  create,  if  the  fuppliet  were  not  equally 
as  infinite.  And  to  fpeak  the  truth,  it  is  not  fu 
extremely  diflkult  to  comprehend  a  fpace  in  a  man- 
ner indetrrminate,  if  not  infinite :  il<ice  the  infi* 
j  nite  G  id  is  able  to  afT  A  thingt  infinitely  exceed- 
ing our  ilendcr  and  bounded  fpeculations.  Hera- 
'  ciitus  lays,  taIv  Omw  r»  veXXk  ^t»  airirittv  ttri  ytwf 
I  x'.f^M,  that  many  of  the  ?te  tt  and  wonderful  woii  8 
I  of  God  are  not  known  f)  fome  men,  becaufe  of  their 
incrcduliry.  And  ChryfippuM  adds,  * '  Si  quid  ell 
quod  cfikiat  ea,  qux  homo,  licet  ratione  tic  prae- 
dttUK  facere  non  pof&t :  id  prof.&o  eft  majus,  et 
fortius,  ct  rdpientin<>  homincf**  I.at^ant.  de  Ira 
Dei.  If  there  be  any  created  thing,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  utmoft  fkilCanl  comprchcntion  of  the 
wifcft  man  upon  earth,  that  was  certainly  made 
by  one  who  i*  infinitely  greater,  more  puwerful, 
and  more  wife  than  man. 

Vcr.  ioi6.  In  this  verfe  Lucretius feems  tt)  over- 
throw his  own  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  D::ity,  and  makei  it  fubjedt  to  the  fame  dif-, 
folucion  with  compounded  bodiet. 

Ver.  loii.  To  undcrftand  the  true  meauiug  of 
Lucretius  in  thfc  paflage,  we  muft  call  to  mind 
that  the  Stoics  held  the  world  to  be  a  rational 
crearure,  and  to  confill  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  of 
foul  and  b  )dy  :  The  heavens,  according  to  them, 
being  the  fame  to  the  whole  as  reafon  is  to  man* 
Hence  Arnobius,  lib.  3.  **  Advers.  gentes:  in 
philofophix  memnrabites  Audio,  atq.  aJiftius  no- 
minis  columen,  vobis  laudatoribus  elevati,  uni- 
verfam  iftam  roolcm  mundi,  cujus  omnibus  am- 
plcxibu^  ambimur,  teginiur,  ac  fuftinemur,  ani- 
mans  efle  unum,  fapiens,  rationale,  coufultum, 
probabili  alTcveratiAne  definiunt  f*  with  whom 
agrees  Hilariut  in  Gcnef. 

Hzc  tamen  xthereo  que  ma'hina  volvitur  axe, 
Non  tantum  pi<^ura  poli  eft,  fed  ceifa  vuluntat, 
Mentratioque  fubeft.-— — 

Upon  whM  verfes  Barthius,  lib.  31.  Adverfar. 
cap.  la.  obfcrvcs,  that,  *•  mens  et  ratio  coeli  eft 
aftrorum,  ut  vocant,  influcntia,  qux  genus  gu- 
bemat  bumanum.**  The  mind  and  undcrftanding 
of  the  heaven  it  the  influence,  as  they  call  it,  of 
the  ftars,  which  governs  mankind.  The  2)toic4 
likewife,  as  Plutarch,  •  de  facie  in  Orbe  Lunx," 
tells  us,  held'the  ftars  td  be  the  fcyes  of  the  world, 
their  corporeal  deity.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Trif- 
megiftus,  and  many  other  of  the  ancient  philofo- 
phcrs,  believed'^the  world  to  be  endue. I  with  a 
rational  foul,  being  perfuaded  to  chat  belief  by 
the  admirable  order  and  connexion  of  its  parts, 
which  they  conceived  %>uld  not  be  fuftained,  hut 
by  a  !bul  intrinfically  informing,  ordering,  dif- 
pofing  and  conneding  them.  Hence  Virgil,  JEu^ 
6.  V.  724. 

Principio  ceelum,  ac  terras,  campofque  liquentet,^ 
Lucentemque  globum  lunx,  l*itaniaque  aftra 
Spiritus  intut  alit,  totamque  infufa  per  artut 
Mens  agiiat  mokm,  et  magno  le  corpore  millet. 
Bb 
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Which  Dryden  thus  interpret!. 

Know  firft,  that  heav'n  and  earth*f  compadlJd 

frame, 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  ftarry  flame, 
And  both  the  radiant  lights  one  common  foul 
Infptres,and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whole. 
This  aaive  mind,tnfus*d  through  all  the  fpacc, 
Unites,  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  maJs 

And  this  foul  of  the  world  Thales  imagined  to  be 
God  himfclf.  But  the  Platonifls  and  Stoics,  though 
they  held  the  world  to  be  a  god,  allowed  it  to  be 
but  a  ffcondary  one  ;  for  that  power  which  they 
primarily  called  God,  is  by  them  termed  Ratio  and 
Mens,  by  whom  they  afllrmed  the  world  t^  be 
created.  Thus  Cicero  m  Timsus :  "  Dcus  ille 
«tcrnus  (fcilicot  mens)  hunc  pcrk^i  beatum 
deum  (fcilicet  mundom),  pfocreavit :"  the  world 
being.  In  their  opinion,  the  univer{al  fufion  of  the 
flrft  Divine  Mind.  Forfo  Chryftppu^  in  Cicero, 
lib.  L  dc  Natura  Dcor.  -defcribcs  it :  "  Vim  divi. 
nam  in  ratiooe  eflc  pofitam,  ct  univerfx  naturz 
animo*atque  mente:  ipfumque  mandum  deom 
dici  et  cjup  animae  fufionem  uni verfam ;"  the  Di- 
.▼ine  power  is  feated  in  reafon.  and  in  the  mind 
of  univcrfal  nature ;  and  this  worl^  is  fajd  to  be  a 
god,  and  the  univerfal  fufion  or  extenfion  of  that 
Blind.  But  Lucretius,  in  thcfe  fixtecn  verfes, 
pleafantly  rallies  thefe  philofophers,  and  purfues 
his  argument.  For  finite  feeds,  fays  he,  difperfcd 
hi  the  infinite  fpacc,  had  never  combined  toge- 
ther, unlcis,  as  the  S'oic*  held,  the  world  w^re  a 
huge  animal,  and  evidently  a  god,  and  its  feeds 
difpofed  and  ordered  with  the  greateft  art  and 
prudence,  by  a  fpirit  that  is  infufed  through  all 
the  members  and  parts  of  it.  He  derides  thcfe 
pnident  and  thinking  principles  of  the  Stoics,  and 
teaches,  from  the  maxims  of  Epicurus,  that  ^vficr 
a  length  of  time,  all  thi.ig«»  were  produced  by  a 
^  fortuitous  ct.ncourfc  of  the  infinite  bi  dies,  that  had 
been  fluttering  up  and  down  in  the  infinire  void, 
and  that  they  arc  daily  renewed  and  rcpairvd  by 
the  feeds  which  the  infinite  abundancqaC  the  firft 
bodice  continually  fupplies.  ^T 

Ver.  ioj^7.  i  his  infinite  magazine  or  chaos  of 
atoms,  beiijg  of  fo  many  diflerent  figures,  flnpe«, 
and  dintenfions,  and  indefatigably  and  rcftlef»ly 
moving  to  and  fro,  and  up  and  down/ in  the 
boundlefs  fpace  and  infinite  inanity,  ••  in  quo," 
fay^  Cicero,  lib  r.  de  finibjus.  **  nee  fumnu  i,  ncc 
infimum,  nee  mi.*dium,  ncc  ultimum,  nee  cxtre 
mum  fit.'*  Thefe  ir.cjivifihlt  bodies  I  fay,  juOIing, 
ftriking,  urging,  and  crowding!  one  an.  thcr  by 
fo  inceflant  an  inquietude  and  eftuation  upon  all 
encounters  imaginable,  and  perhaps  for  many 
myriads  of  ages,  having  thu»  effayed,  as  it  were, 
all  polBble  configurations,  changes,  pof'iures.  fuc- 
ceflions,  ai<d  mutual  agitations,  chanced  -at  laft  to 
meet,  confent,  and  fall  into  thiiigocdiy  fabric,  this 
wonderouff  archite(5lure  of  the  univerfc,  which  we 
daily  contemplate  with  fo  much  ecfUfy  and  a- 
mazement  and  in  thi<  inftant  it  was  that  the 
grofs  precipitated  downwards,  compelling  apd 
driving  upwards  the  more  light  and  eafy,  which 
conTcnii}^  in  the  urcumfcrcncc  of  the  iouuenfe 


poles,  wedged  each  other  into  the  form  of  ibt^ 
canopy  which  we  call  the  heaven  or  firmament ; 
while,  from  the  more  clofely  cooipa^led,  refulted 
the  mafs  of  earth,  and  thofe  of  a  more  middle na- 
.  ture,  up<:n  the  concoiirfe  of  the  condenfed  pir- 
;  tides,  ran  into  the  humid  fubftaoce,  part  where. 
I  of  being  afterwards  fitly  prepared,  was  exaked 
I  into  thofe  glorious  luminaries  which  adorn  the 
I  celeftial  concave,  the  refidue  being  referved  for 
'  the  compofition  of  other  bodies,     rhus  we  haw, 
,'  in  a  few  words,  the  belief  of  Epicurus  concen- 
.  ing  the  firft  beginning  of  all  things,  upon  which 
,  we  may  juftly  exclaim  with  Ladantius,  de  ui 
Dei.  and  fay,  "  implevit  numerum  pcrfeAk  in- 
'  faniz,  u!  nihil   ulterins  adjici  polfet,"  ^hile  he 
!  denies  God  to  hare  had  any  hand  in  the  crestloa 
of  the  world.     For,  indeed,  what  greater  madneb 
can  there  be  than  to  imagine  that  a  fwocd  or  s 
book  was  made  **  propter  finem,**  for  fome  end, 
and  that  the  whole  univerfe,  the  great  code  of 
natare,  our  eyes,  and  other  members,  plants,  and 
a    thoufand    natural   and   wondciful    cnriofitio, 
which  infinitely  furpafr  all  things  of  art,  fhosid 
rcfult  from  chance  only  f  But  yet  how  new  foetcr 
and  very  ridiculous  thisfyftem  may  feem,  the  hy> 
potheGs  is  methodic^,  and  not  of  fo  vaft  difficokf 
for  a  rational,  pious,  and  pra^ical  philofopher  to 
believe  aud  rely  on,  as  perhaps  appears  at  the 
firft  difcovery.     It  is  the  opinion  of  thckinwd 
Des  Cartes,  that  though  God  had  siven  no  other 
form  to  the  world  than  that  of  uie  chaoi,  sad 
only  cftabUflitng  laws   to  nature,  had  fo  fir  af- 
forded hiftjconcurrence,  that  fhe  ihould  have  becA 
obliged  to  ad  in  the  manner  fhe  uAially  does,  ve 
might  fafely  believe,  without  violating  the  im» 
racle  of  the  creation,  that  by  her  alone  all  thiegi, 
which  are  purely  material,  might  in  timchiw, 
rendered  themfelves  fuch  a<  we  now  behold  them 
to  be.     Befide\'the   diSi-tilty  of  rcfolviog  ho»: 
this  mafs  of  matter  on  which  we  inhabit,  and  of 
which  we  are  indeed  a  part,  fliould  be  compdsd 
of   fuch  principles  zs  are  before  defcribed,  wift 
appear  to  be  no  fuch  vaft  incongruity,  if  we  gist 
ouifelveft  leave  but   gradually  to    cooQder,  aod, 
imagine  the  earth  as  but  one  folitary  yart  of  tte 
univerfe,  comp'>fed  of  many   fuch    congeftioaij 
and  then  by  confcquence,  we  muCk  be  forced  <* 
grant,  that  the   ball   may  be   co-augmcnted  •« 
many  fnialler  portions  or  mafi*es  heaped  one  epct 
an(9^her.     In    like   manner  as   mountains  fome- 
f imes.  from  an  aggregation  of  rocks;  thofe  rocii* 
frrm  an   accumulation   of  ft  ones;    thofe  ib)oei| 
again,  from  a  multitude  of  grains  of  fand;  that 
iand  from  an  aflenibly  of  doft  *,  and  laftly,  tht 
duft  from  a  more  minute,  but  innumerable  col* 
ledion  of  imperceptible  atrmv  or  principles.  B>t| 
indeed,  few  of  the  ancients  favoured  the  opiniett 
of  the  fortuitous  piodudioo  of  the  univerfe  froa 
**  {ruftis  qutbufdam  temere  concurrentibus,**  andt 
therefore,  LadantiuK,  in  his  treatife  de  Ira  Deit 
lb  m  the  right  to  break  out ;  **■  Quanto  mtUus 
fuerat  tacere,  quam  in  ufus  tarn  miferabiles,  tarn 
inanes   habere  linguam !"     Yet    what  fome  of 
thofe  very  ancients  have  written  and  confdffed  of 
the  firft  Mover  is  indeed  very  extraordinary,  cos* 
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Herilgy  thitt&ey  had  only  OBtnnI  rnfon  for 
tbdr  guide;  Thalet,  MBefitis,  Pythagoras,  Plato , 
ui  tftben,  whom  the  learned  Grotint,  in  hit  af- 
fatiaD  of  the  Terity  of  the  CKriftian  relTf^ion, 
hsiaefitioDcd  altogethei^  afcrihed  the  creation  of 
die  uiiTerie  to  God  alone ;  nay^  they  held  that 
the  Almighty  was  eren  himfelf  in  all  things. 

—-Dean  namque  ire  per  onuica  [dum  : 

Temfque,  tradufque  maris,  ccBlumque  profniw 
Hiocpccodesy  armenu,  viros,  genus  omne  lerarun 
()i«iif^iihi  teoocs  nafcentum  arceflere  vitas. 

yirg.  Giprg,  iv.  ^wr.  lal. 

To  ihe  fame  pnrpofe  top  the  great  apofile  him- 
Idf  truly  and  divinely  philofophifes  to  the  fuper. 
ttdMi  Athenians,  A^t  xvii.  38.  Nay,  even 
Ariftode,  as  much  an  Atheift  as  many  take  him 
lohiTe  been,  held  the  fame  belief  in  his  more 
•tcare  and  ferious  thoughts,  as  may  be  deduced 
Am  divers  expreffions  in  his  book  de  Mundo. 
Aad,  SI  for  any  other  fortuitous  prbdu^on,  fuch 
•I  oar  Epicnnis,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  Parme- 
aidea,  Lcudppus,  and  Ariftotle  too  feemed  at  firft 
to  broor,  by  which  all  things  were  conftrained 
to  ift  ^  certain  fatal  neceffities ;  this  fingle  ob- 
ject bow*thofe  curious  animals,  perfe^,  and 
odatnbie  plants,  dec.  could,  by  a  beginning  fo 
inordinary,  be  bailt,  compofed,  and  excogi- 
ttttd  io-fb  eiqniGte  a  manoer,  that  the  mere  con. 
ttentinn,  even  of  a  gnat,  or  the  eye  of  a  paltry 
^«  the  leaft  particle  of  the  mtcrocofin,  man's  bo. 
^»  liM  been  able  to  open  the  eyes  of  one  of  the 
'Md's  moft  learned  Atheifts  without  the  Divine 
'widcnce  and  fome  omnipotent  canfe,  is  un- 
'••btedly  n^  to  be  imagined,  much  Icfs  demon- 
inted.  Well,  therefore,  might  he  thus  exclaim  : 
'  Compono  Wc  profedlo  canticam  in  crcatoris 
Miri  iaudem,"  Galen,  de  ufu  partium,  lib.  iii. 
•^  who  that  feriovfiy  confiders  this  can  abflain 
^oai  jotoing  in  the  canticle  with  ^ini  ?  For  then 
*«  "light  with  as  much  reafon  bdievc,  that  a 
Ptttfolome  of  excellent  fentcnces,  the  hlftoricai 


Mtiatcr's  alphabet,  the  letters  falling  out  of  their 
"tti  confufedly,  and  without  the  difpolicion  ei- 
l^oFaathoror  artift. 

Ver.  1035.  The  Stoics  were  of  opinion,  that 
"8 Worlds  had  been  frequently  deilroytd,  or  ra- 
^  that  they  decayed,  and  were  diflblved  by 
«,  hot  that  ftill,  phoenit-Iike,  they  were  con- 
*'*J«jly  Tcftored,  a4  it  were,  from  the  aflies  of  the 
Ji^^'^ortd.  Now,  hpicunis  makes  thi^re- 
■**tH»  to  proceed  from  the  changes  and  forta- 
■te  neoonters  if  his  atoms,  which  not  having, 
"^  the  moment  of  th^r  accidental  coition, 
^k  begot  the  ttniverfe;  deviated  from  their 
^t^aUy  deGgned,  dated,  and  equal  motions, 
■wl^iak  any  lower  to  hinder  and  diicompofe  the 
"•»  w«  the  caofe  of  the  prefer vation  of  the* 
^Wefnme;  for  without  this  infinite  fupply  of  j 
■JJ^,  Titers  themfelves  would  have  become  ' 
f5f»}koCdaft;  the  fun  and  ftars  have  waxed 
,  and  without  influence :  ftxid  tbq  Tory 


bodies  of  animals  have  funk  to  an  utter  dcH ruc- 
tion both  of  the  fpeciet  and  individuiN. 

Ver.  X037.  In  thefe  two  vcrfes,  he  illudrates 
the  argument  he  laft  propofcd,  and  teaches,  that 
all  things  wouM  foon  be  diffolved,  unlcfs  matter 
were  continually  fupptied  from  the  infinite  plenty 
of  ^toms,  to  make  good  the  damage  that  bodies 
daily  fufier,  in  like  manner,  as  all  animals  would 
foon  die^  if  they  were  not  daily  fupported  with 
food, 

Ver.  103^.  In  thefe  eleven  verfes,  he  goes  09 
and  fays :  0ut,  left  any  Ihould  perhaps  objedl, 
chat  the  atoms,  officioufly  moving  up  and  down^ 
which  even  Lucretius  owns  they  do,  meet,  and 
•  rudely  (hock  one  another,  and  that  from  that  con- 
tCidi  it  proceeds,  that  being  thus  (lopped  and 
hindered  in  their  courfe,  they  join  together,  and 
are  compaded  into  bodied;  and,  therefore,  though 
they  be  finite,  yet,  fince  they  mutually  firike  one 
another,  the  things^at  are  already  conjoined,  are 
fo  far  from  lofing  any  of  their  parts,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  more  and  more  increafed  bj 
the  r.ew  atoms,  that  are  tlways  coming  to  them,(i 
He  aiferts,  that  finite  atoms  cannot  always,  and 
at  every  moment  of  time,  mutually  flrike  onq' 
another;  nay,  that  when  they  do,  they  mull 
fometimes  rebound,  and  thus  give  time  and  room 
to  the  principles  of  the  compounds,  which  a/TcA 
to  be  in  continual  motion,  to  break  the  chain  o( 
their  contexture,  and  to  fly  away  from  one  ano- 
ther ;  nay  more,  ^t  there  could  be  no  (Irokes 
whatever,  except  the  atoms  were  intinite,  as  he 
obferved  before,  ver.  1019. 

Ver.  1050.  Laftly,  Left  his  Memmius  (hould 
have  embraced  a  different  opinion,  and  believe 
that  the  univerfe  has  a  centre,  to  which  all  things 
^end  by  their  natural  heavinefs,  and  therefore 
that  there  is  no  need  of  an  infinite  multitude  of 
atoms,  that,  continually  meeting  together,  may, 
by  external  blows,  keep  this  compared  frame  of 
the  world  in  good  repair;  he  confines,  and,  at  the, 
fame  time,  derides  all  belief  of  a  centre;  for  he 
fuppofes,  with  the  Stoics,  who  were  very  zealous' 
afferters  of  a  centre,  that  there  was  heretofore  a 
confufed  multitude  of  particles  fcattered  up  and 
down  through  the  whole  immenfe  fpace,  and  tha(« 
all  chofe  particles  made  their  way  to  one  point, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  the  middle  of  the  univerfe.  That 
this  is  the  reafon  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  fuf- 
pendcd  in  the  midft.ofthe  world,  and  that  all, 
even  the  oppofite  parts  of  this  globe,  are  inhabited 
by  animals,  which  fall  not  down  into  thofe  parts 
of  the  heavens  that  are  beneath  them,  bccaufe 
their  heavinefs  makes  them  tend  to  the  ni.ddlc; 
t^at,  for  the  fame  reafon  too,  the  flcy  is  vaulted 
and  rolled  round  ;  and  the  fun,  who  with  never* 
cer.Qng  motion  runs  through  the  arch  of  the  hea* 
vcns,  alternately  gives  day  to  the  oppofite  parts 
of  the  earth  ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  feared  tha( 
the  higheft  and  loweft  parts  of  the  frame  will 
ever  be  diRJuined-from  one  another,  fince  they  all 
ftrive  to  one  and  the  fame  centre.  He  haa  com^ 
prift'd  this  in  fixteen  verfes,  and  will  now  endea« 
vour  to  prove  this  opinion  to  he  weak  and  fooliib, 
and  that  there  is  no  middle  place  whuever  in  tht 
Bbij 
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untTerff .  Befides^  ho  foppofee  it  ao  abfurdity  to 
believe  thit  any  ponderous  thing  can  ftop  and 
fupport  itfelf,  or  make  its  way  upwards  ioco  the 
adverfe  parts  of  the  earth ;  for  the  Epicureans  ad- 
hered to  that  vulgar  notion ;  and,  indeed,  many 
of  the  ancients,  and  "even  of  the  firft  Chriftians, 
did  not  htlieve  the  Antipodes,  particularly  Lac* 
Cantius  and  St.  Auguftin  were  very  difficult  of 
belief  upon  that  matter.  Virgilius,  a  German 
bidiop,  as  it  isrefatcd  by  Aventinus,inHifl.  Boio^ 
rum,  was^  like  to  have  fuffered  a  very  fevere  pu- 
nifliment  for  favouring  a  little  of  this  miftaken 
hercfy.  Plutarch,  de  PUcitis  Philofoph.  lib.  L 
tells  us,  that  Oecetes  affirmed  there  were  two 
earths,  between  which,  Philolaus,  a  difciple  of. 
his,  interferted  another' continont  of  fire,  which 
opinion  Sandivogius,  and  other  hermetic  philofcw 
phers,  have  alfo  illuftra*ed  ;  but  a  founder  philo- 
sophy, and  certain  experience  and  knowledge, 
have  long  fince  evinced  the  error  of  all  thofe  opi- 
nion*. • 

Ver.  1060.  For  if  we  look  on  the  (hadows  of 
animals  in  the  water.,  ch^ir  feet  feem  diredl^'  up> 
ivards  towards  our  (ky. 

Ver.  1062.  For  one  of  the  trifling  objedions 
which  fome  of  the  ancients  made  againft  the  An  • 
tipodes  was,  that  if  there  were  any  fuch  place,  all 
weights  and  heavy  bodies  mull  there  tend  up 
wards  towards  the  centre,  to  which  they  tend 
downwards  with  us;  nor  cooM  they  comprehend 
how  the  cieatures  there  did  no  more  fall  down- 
wards to  their  {kies,  than  our'  bodies  here  mount 
upwards,  and  knock  thqir  heads  againfk  the  oppo- 
fiu  hemifpbere.  And  this  foolilh  conceit,  per- 
haps, was  what  maiie  Lucius,  a^  Plutarch,  de 
Mac.  in  Orbe  Lim.  reports,  deride  thofe  in  his 
time  who  fancied  that  men  crawl  there  with  their 
backs  downwards,  as  cats,  mice,  and  fpiders  do  up- 
on the  walls  and  ceilinj^s  of  our  houfcs.  We  read 
likewife  of  the  fcoflf  which  DcmonaAcs  put  upon 
a  man  who  was  difcourfing  with  him  concerning 
the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  avTi;^^er^ir,  when 
kaiiing  him  to  the  mourh  c.f  a  wefi,  *  Numquid," 
feys  he,  *'  tales  efTe  Antivodas  afferis  ?' 

Ver.  1064.  Pbtr&us]  Of  whom,  fee  ver  81^. 

Ver  ic66  Having  laid  down  and  explained 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  hcl.l  a  centre  in  the  uni- 
Ytrfc,  he  attack^  it  in  thcfe  fjzteen  verfes,  and 
teaches,  in  the  firll  place,  that  there  can  be  no 
middle,  bccaufc  the  vcid  is  infinite.  Pluf  arch  too, 
ih  tike  manner  :  The  univerfe  is  infinite ;  but 
what  is  infinite  has  neither  beginning  nor  end, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  have  a  middle,  for  the 
middle  itfelf  is  a  fort  of  extreme,  and  infinitenefs 
]§  a  privation  of  extremes  ;  and  he  argues  Chry- 
iippus  to  be  guilty  of  a  manifeft  contr^diSion^ 
iii  giving  a  middle  place  to  infinity  Pt:  Stoic. 
Repugn,  And  PlatQ  himfelf,  in  his  fimsBUS, 
feems  to  queflinn  any  furfum  or  deorfum  at  fill 
in  nature;  for,  fays  he,  the  wh^'le  heaven  is 
round,  and  therefore  it  would  be  abfurd  to  call 
any  place  higher  or  lower,  as  in  relation  to  the 
middle.  Bcfidcs,  fays  Lucretius,  grant  there  he 
a  centre,  yet  n<>  rcafon  can  be  given  why  heavy 
thiols  (hould  ftop  and  reft  in  th^t  middle  part  of 


the  TOid,  rather  tbairsD  any  other  put  of  it;  k- 
caufe  it  is  the  nature  of  the  whole  void  to  giae 
way  to  ponderous  things;  nor  can  any  part  «f 
the  Toid  fupport  any  thing  that  baa  but  the  leift 
weight,  becaufe  the  TOtfi  is  of  all  tbiogi  the  loft 
firm  and  folid. 

Ver.  1080.  In  moft  of  the  former  edideoitf 
this  tranflation,  thefe  two,  and  moft  of  the  fol- 
lowing Terfcsof  this  book  are  tranfpofiMl,  and  the 
fenfe  oif  Lucretius  wretchedly  embroiled  and  con- 
fofedi  if  not  totally  miftaken.  No  dotibt  ov 
tranflator  followed  fome  of  the  old  edidon  of 
Lucretius,  and  finding  them  incorred  in  this  pif. 
fage,  endeavoured  to  mend  them  in  his  interpie- 
tation.  but  haf  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  we  may  vtl 
apply  to  his  verfion.  what  Lambinus  faid  of  ilw 
original  text,  before  he  had  correded  and  brought 
it  into  fome  tolerable  order :  **  Totus  hie  loc«^ 
qui  deinceps  £equitur,  miferabilem  in  modiim  per. 
turbatus  et  confufus  erat  -  ex  qua  ordinis  penar- 
'batione  ita  obfcurus  erat,  ut  ouUa  ex  eapruhabiiii 
fententia  ellici  poflet  **  I  have  attempted  to  fiet 
it  to  rights  in  this  edition ;  and  to  the  few  altera* 
tions  and  additions  1  have  made,  where  the  tnc 
meaning  of  i^ucretins  was  evidently  miftakea,  or 
iipperfedly  rendered,  as  well  as  in  the  difpofitiofl 
and  placing  of  the  verfes,  1  have  followed  tbc  in- 
terpretation and  order  whid)  Creech  himfdf  bis 
given  and  observed  in  his  Latin  edition  of  iaoo* 
tius  and  hope  1  have  done  juftice  both  toos 
tranflator  and  his  author. 

Ver.  1082.  His  fecond  argument  agaiofi  thofe 
that  hold  a  centre,  is  conuincd  in.  thefe  twenty- 
two  verfes,  which  are  chiefly  taken  up  in  recitiif 
their  opinion  ;  and  he  that  recites  an  abfnrditfi 
confutes  it.  Now  they  teach,  fays  he,  that  the 
particles  of  earth  and  water  only  tend  to  the 
centre,  but  that  thofe  of  fire  and  of  air  ftrivc  up- 
wards. ^  That  of  the  fires  which  arife  from  die 
centre  the  planets  and  ftara  are  made,  and  dxir 
fiamcs  preferved  and  kept  alive.  Bot  LuaetiH 
Aifwers,  If  fome  earthy  ffarticles  did  not  rife  up- 
wards likewife,  how  could  animals  be  nouriOtcd? 
how  could  trees,  and  all  manner  of  plants  groVi 
become  green,  and  fiourifti,  bat  by  help  of  the 
needful  food  with  which  the  earth  fopphes  thca^ 
In  the  next  place,  fays  he,  they  pretend,  that  cer^ 
tain  folid  heavens,  which  ftop  and  enclofe  thA 
light  particles  tb^t  arife  from  the  centre,  are  rol* 
ed  around  all  things :  for  if  thefe  particles  irer»< 
not  ftopped  and  reftrained  in  their  motioo,  thep 
would  immediately  fly  away  through  the  inmofo 
▼oid ;  the  heavens  would  fall  to  pieces,  the  tank 
flip  away  from  our  feet,  and  the  contexture  of  tha 
w^olb  frame  wculd  be  diflblved;  for  whenever 
any  part  of  the  world  begins  to  f^  the  6iSak' 
tion  of  the  whole  will  follow. 

Ver  10^6.  0|  thi9  opinion,  fee  the  note  « 
ver.  277. 

Ver.  z«94*  The  whole  circuit  or  circwnfereoco 
of  the  heaven,  with  which  the  world  is  cn«Iof<d 
apd  furrounded»  as  with  walls,  Lucretiiu  calls  it 
Moenia  Mundi ;  and  ^nniua,  Virgil,  Maaltii% 
and  others,  ufe  the  famt  exprefiion. 

Ver.  i^Q^.  Through  ^  whole  |)oqI(  i 
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Ml  rnaUo^  ^erons  cAinplaints  of  the  obfcurtty 
Aid  btricateoers  of  his  fuhje^,  and  of  the  diffi« 
cahf  of  hi*  undertaking ;  and,  left  this  Ihould 
hire  deterred  fiis  Memmius  from  giving  ear  to 
ha  ugomeoutbos,  be  now,  in  thefe  eight  verfes, 
aoputget  him  to  take  heart,  promifing  that  hi» 
future  (Ulpotatiou  will  be  plain  and  eafy^. 


ANIMADVERSION 

IT  WAT  OF    «1CAFITULAT10N,   ON    THE    FIRST 
"lOOK  OF  LUCRBTIOS. 

tni  I  hite  fioiihed  ray  notct  ha  the  firft  book  : 
■If  tke  reader  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  labours, 
miyB^mf  miftakei.  But  how  can  I  befpeak 
t^  ODdoor  aod  faTOur  of  my  judges,  who  am 
goiag  to  ydt  a  Ikarp,  and  perhaps  loo  ferere  a 
ceo/ore  oo  Lucretiaa  himfelf.  For.  I  wijl  examine 
ivlat  he  has  advanced  amift,  and  what  with  good 
mkn.  And  as  I  will  not  rejed  all  he  has  faid, 
Cb  oekher  will  I  approve  all  his  alTertion*.  He 
wbo  denied  the  praife  of  wit  to  Lucretius,  grant> 
cd  him  art ;  and  who  will  refufe  him  that  honour 
wlMh  the  mod  fpiteful  envy  allowed  him.  I  af. 
frm,  tlierefore,  that  his  work  is  difpofed  io  an  ex- 
(tlkot  method.  Order  fliines throughout  the  whole ; 
asdtbe  srgumcnts  fupport  and  ftrengthen  one  an 
otlier  b  fach  a  manner,  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
Epicvu,  there  had  not  been  a  certain  deformity, 
^'Uch  BO  beautifying  art  could  varniih  over  and 
<flMQl,  I  certain  weaknefs  and  deficiency  which 
Boftreigtb  of  wit,  nor  force  of  real'oning  could  fuf. 
ttt)  sad  make  good,  the  poet  would  have  repre- 
^ntcdtotis  a  mod  beautiful,  and  at  the  fame 
tine,  a  moil  ftrong  and  found  philofopher. 

ipicvroft  was  of  opinion,  that  not  the  leaft  part 
ofhappiDefiicoofifts  in  living  exempt  from  fear ; 
^  that  this  happinels  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
^iiDwkdge  of  nature : 

'^— Ttrrores  Animi«  tenebrafque  oeceiTe  'ft, 
'^  Radii  Solis,  non  lucida  tela  diei  • 
I^ifaiim',  fied  Nature  Species,  Ratioqoe. 

Lucrgt.  iib  X.  V.  X47. 

^Tbrlebogbcan  of  the  mind,  this  inward  hell, 
No  rays  of  outward  funOiine  can  difpel ; 
Bot  oatore  and  right  reafon  muft  difplay 
Their  beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  darkfome  foul 
to  day.  DryJm. 

Xficurus writes  thus  to  Pytboclea :  MJi  IXA*  r)  »U$ 

^  9H»9  ^Cbmv,  nmimwt^  ri  Iwl  tSv  XstirSv.  And 
Ciccfo  iajft,  that  by  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
c(  ill  things,  we  are  eafed  of  fuperfiition,  we  are 
^Ktcred  from  the  fear  of  death,  we  are  not  dif- 
^wxti  by  the  ignorance  of  things,  which  alone 
>*  often  the  caofe  of  our  moft  horrid  and  amazing 
**"^  "  Omnium  natura  cognit*  levamur  fu- 
P^'^jiwic,  Uberamor  mortis  metu,  non  conturba* 
jnjr  ignowione  raum,  i  qua  ip&  exiftont  honi- 
o»tti«peldnmaincf;*  Ub.  I.  dc  Fin. 


Epicurus  aflerts,  that  alt  the  fears  that  dlAurb 
the  minds  of  men,  proceed  frpm  the  belief  of 
Providence,  and  of  pUnifhments  after  death,  which 
bft  iB  a  neceflary  confequence  of  the  former.  For 
who  is  the  man,  that  believing  that  God  take^ 
care  of  him,  does  not  day  and  iijght  dread  the 
Divine  Majefty  f  See  Cicero  in  LocuUus.  Thia 
was  the  opinion  of  that  miftaken  man,  who  was 
wife  and  knowing  in  a  mad  and  foolifh  pjiilofn.' 
phy  :  aghinft  whom,  whoever  undertakes  to  dif- 
putr,  will  engage  himfelf  in  a  moft  ridiculous  at* 
tempt :  for  whofoever  favours  fo  abfurd  an  opi- 
nion, plainly  wants  common  fenfe,  and  is  fit  com* 
pany  only  for  lunatics.  .The  care  and  protedion 
of  a  {gracious  prince,  or  of  a  kind  parent,  deliver 
us  from  fear  and  forrow,  nor  do  we  dread 
the  good  will  of  courte  mus  and  charitable  men.. 
Whence  then  this  horror,  to  think  that  we  are  ' 
taken  care  of  by  a  moft  beneficent  and  Almighty* 
Deity  ? 

JLucrettus  propofes  this  abfurd  opinion  in  thit 
firft  book ;  and  after  having  prepared  his  reader 
by  an  artful  introduction,  he  illnftrates  and  adomt 
the  fubje^,  of  which  he  had  unhappily  made 
choice.  Ver.  181  He  endeavours  to  prove  by 
ten  arguments,  that  nothing  is  made  of  nothing, 
and  that  nothing  returns  into  nothing.  1  confefft 
he  is  ingenious  in  the  invention,  and  copious  in  the 
explication  of  them,  but  he  does  by  no  means  come 
up  to  the  matter:  For,  let  us  grant.  I.  That  every 
thing  cannot  proceed  from  every  thing.  11.  That 
things  are  produced  at  fixed  and  certain  feafons. 
Ill  That  they  require  time  to  grow  :  And,  IV, 
Matter  to  niake  them  grow.  V.  That  bounds  are 
fet  to  ftrength  and  life.  VI.  That  the  earth  be« 
comes  more  fertile  by  culture  and  by  the  ioduftrjr 
of  men.  VII.  That  nothing  dies  unlefs  it  be  dif- 
folved  by  fomc  force.  VI (I.  That  animals  cannot 
be  born  daily,  unlefs  they  be  renewed  by  certain 
feeds.  IX.  That  one  and  the  fame  ftrength  is 
not  able  to  diflblve  all  things :  And,  X.  laftly. 
That  nature  does  not  produce  any  thing,  unlefs 
flie  be  aflifted  by  the  death  of  another.  Let  us,  I 
fay,  grant  all  this,  and  what  will  it  avail  Lucreti- 
us i  Will  he  conclude  that  the  feeds  themfelves 
were  not  made  of  nothing  ?  Or,  that  nothing  is 
ordered  by  the  will  and  providence  of  the  Deity  f 
He  can  rationally  conclude  neither ;  and  thus  bis 
ten  arguments  come  to  nothing:  not  indeed  for  auy 
want  of  wit  or  artfulnefs  on  his  part,  bjit  through 
the  weaknefs  of  the  caufe  icfelf,  which  he  und^« 
took  to  fupport. 

Ver.  316.  He  admirably  well  defends  his  fub- 
tie  and  minute  feeds  againft  fuch  as  believe  their 
fenfes  only :  and  ver.  38X,  he  evinces  that  there 
is  a  void,  by  four  argumenu,  than  which  no  man 
yet  ever  brought  more  convincing.  I  have  never 
feen  any  thing  that  could  be  replied  to  the  firft 
and  fourth  of  them ;  but  indeed,  the  lecond  and 
third  are  not  of  the  fame  validity. 

Ver.  47a.  He  confirms  by  two  arguments,  that 
nothing  is  befides  1>ody  and  void  :  and  whatever 
clfe  others  allow  to  be  things,  he  confines  to  the 
dafs  of  a(;cidents  which  fubfift,  and  are  diftin« 
guilhed  from  body  and  void  by  the  iiAagioatioa 
fi  b  iij 
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only.  But  here  he  cunningly  fuppofes  what  he 
ought  to  prove  :  that  body  only  can  adl  and  fuf- 
fcr,  touch,  and  be'  touched  :  for  the  fouls  of  men, 
and  all  immaterial  fubilaoces,  contradid  this  de- 
finition. 

Ver.  547.  He,  in  many  argumenu,  afcribes  per- 
fcdl  folidity  tA\'ib  atoms ;  nor  do  I  deny  it.  But 
there  is  no  re^fon  to  believe  that  therefore  they 
cannot  be  diflbived :  for  the  folidity  of  the  feeds 
proceeds  from  the  immediate  coniad  of  their 
parts.  But  in  all  concrete  bodies  the  con  tad  of 
the  paru  is  allowed  to  be  at  lead  equal'  to  that 
which  is  between  the  parts  of  the  feeds.  And 
therefore  concrete  bodies  (hould  be  equally,  and 
no  more  liable  to  diffolution  than  the  feeds  them. 
felves.  The  other  argument  by  which  he  aflerts 
the  eternity  of  hi^  Atoms,  are  built  on  a  falfe  fup- 
poiltinn  :  he  afifumcs  what  he  ought  to  prove ; 
and  when  he  at  length  flies  to  what  they  call  a 


mathematical  leaft,  ver.  630.  he  indeed  prefti 
hard  on  his  ad  ver  fanes,  and  reduces  them  to  greac 
difficulties,  but  is  reduced  Co  oolefs  ftraiubimfdl. 
Ver.  668.  He  triumphs  over  HeracUtni,  Ei&- 
pedoclcs,  Anaxagoras,  and  others.  At  lengthy  ver, 
960.  he  employs  a  long  difputation,  to  prove  the 
univerfe,  which  confids  of  body  and  void,  to  be 
infinite :  and  here  he  is  very  copious  in  his  irgi^ 
ments  againil  the  Stoics,  who  held  a  centre  in  the 
infinite  univerfe,  and  defcribes  the  opinions  of  £■ 
picorus  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence ;  but  thej 
being  all  built  on  falfe  fuppofitions,  fall  together 
to  the  ground.  Then  he  baniihes  the  Antipodo, 
which  a  truer  philofophy  and  experience  have 
[led,  and  fettled  in  their  i 


long  fince  recalh 

abodes.  However,  he  foothes  with  his  argvnctti 
the  imagination  of  man,  which  delights  to  be  kd 
away  into  an  infinite,  and  never  yet  fixed  aay 
bound*  to  fpace,  nor  ever  will  dare  to  do  fou 
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THX  AtGUMtNT. 

I.  From  ver.  i.  to  63,  Lucretius  exhorts  his  Memmius  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  which  alooe  on 
alleviate  our  care«  and  anxieties,  and  deliver  the  mind  from  fears.  11.  He  difputes  conccmiogthe 
properties  or  qualities  of  the  feeds  or  atoms ;  the  firft  of  which  is  motion.  That  feed*  move  is  demOB- 
llrated  from  the  generation  nf  things;  hut  their*  motion  i9  downwards;  for  all  feeds  are  heavf. 
But  when  folid  feeds  meet,  they  muft  of  neccffity  rebnund  every  way  from  one  another.  Thus  fomc 
feeds  happen  to  unite  and  join  together,  and  thofe  whofe  union  is  mod  dofe,  compofe  the  thifi^ 
that  are  hard  and  denfe ;  but  the  feeds  whofe  conne(5tion  is  more  loofe,  make  thofe  that  are  loft 
and  rare.  But  fome  feeds  never  combine  into  one,  but  like  the  motes  which  we  fee  in  the  beams 
of  the  fun,  are  in  perpetual  morion,  (lying  to  and  fro  in  the  void,  and  inceflantly  ftrike  and  drite 
up  and  down  other  atoms  and  themfclvc««.  Thcfe  arguments  end  at  ver.  133.  Ill,  He  explains tbe 
fwiftnefs  of  the  feeds  that  tend  downwards,  to  ver.  160.  IV.  Then  to  ver.  177,  he  feverely,ae- 
cording  to  his  ufual  method,  falls  upcm  thofe  who  acknowledge  a  Divine  and  ruling  Providcoce. 
V.  He  refumes  his  argument,  and  to  ver.  aoy,  aflerts  that  all  bodies  tend  downward*.  VI.  To  vtr. 
a8c,  he  (hows,  that  the  feeds,  as  they  tend  downwards,  decline  a  liftle  from  the  ftraif^ht  line;  lor 
nnlefs  they  did  fo,  nothing  at  all,  at  Icaft  no  free  agent  could  ever  be  produced.  VII.  Then  to  »er. 
318,  he  teaches  that  the  feeds  dill  move  in  the  fame  motion  in  which  they  have  moved  from  all 
eternity  :  and  that  no  man  ou];;^ht  to  didrud  thh  opinion  bccaufe  he  does  not  fee  the  motion,  fioce 
even  the  feeds  themfelves  cannot  be  perceived.  Figure  is  the  fecond  property  or  quality  of  the 
feeds  :  and  he  provcjt,  VIIl-  to  ver  454,  That  all  feeds  are  not  of  the  fame  6gure;  but  that  fome 
are  round,  fome  fquare,  fome  fmooth,  fome  rough,  fome  hooked,  &c.  And  he  (hows  at  Urge  what 
figures  compofe  bitter  bodies,  what  fweet,  what  hard,  what  foft.  IX.  To  ver.  546,  that  this  variety 
of  figures  is  not  infinite,  but  that  the  feeds  of  the  fame  figure  are  infinite;  that  it  to  fay,  that  the 
round  are  infinite,  the  fquare  infinite,  &c.  X.  In  rhe  next  place,  to  ver.  678,  he  proceeds  to  (how, 
that  rhingii  are  not  compofed  of  atom<i  of  the  fame  figure;  and  proves  by  feveral  argnments,  that 
compound  bodies  contain  feedb  cf  difTcrent  figures.  XI.  Then  he  teaches  that  feeds  have  none  of 
thofe  qualities  which  we  call  fcnfible ;  as  colour,  tafle,  cold,  heat,  &c.  XII.  And  that  they  are 
nnt  endowed  with  fenfe,.  though  coloured,  fAvoury,  hot,  cold  and  fenfible  things  arc  compofedef 
them,  to  ver.  988.  XIII.  haflly.  That  thele  infinite  feeds,  flying  up  and  down  throiigh  the  ififi- 
uite  void,  compofe  infinite  worlds,  and  that  thcfe  worlds  are  fometimes  incrrafed  in  bulk  by  tbe 
feeds  that  drop  down  out  of  the  infinite  fpace  :  and  fnmctimea  diminilhed  and  dilTctlved,  becaufe  tbe 
feeds  get  loofe,  and  fly  away  from  them  inro  the  infinite  fpace  likewife;  in  like  manner  aa plaoct 
and  animals  are  born,  increafe  in  growth,  wax  old,  and  at  length  die. 


T>»plff*f'*nt  when  thefeasare  rough,  to  (land 
And  view  another's  danger,  fafp  at  l.irid  : 
Not  'caufe  he*8  troubled,  but  'tis  fweet  to  fee 
Thofe  cares  and  fears  from  whicii  ourfelves  are 
free. 


'Tis  alfo  pleafant  to  behold  from  far 
How  troops  engage,  fecure  ourfelves  from  war. 
But  above  all,  *iis  pleafanteft  to  get  ] 

1  he  top  of  high  philofophy,  and  (it  | 

On  the  calm,  peaceful  fleuriflung  head  of  it.     j 
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Mettf  #eiiia)r  vieirdeep»  wond'roM  deep  beU»w, 

How  poor  miftiken  mortab  waad'ring  go, ,       i  x 

SeefciDg  t^  path  to  bappioei* ;  fome  aim 

At  kaniiog,  wit,  nobility,  or  fame  s 

Othen  with  caret  aikl  dangers  vex  each  hour 

To  reach  the  top  of  wealth  aod  foVreign  pow'r : 

Kind  wretched  man !  in  what  dark  paths  of  (brife- 

We  walk  this  little  journey  of  our  life ! 

Vfhile  frugal  natore  feekt  for  only  eafe ; 

A  body  free  from  patoi,  Iree  from  difeafe  s 

Amio^  fr<»care8  and  jealoufies  at  peace,    ac 

Afld  littKoo  is  needful  to  maintain 
The  body  found  in  health,  and  free  from  pain. 
Hot  deiicates  but  fuch  as  may  fupply 
Contated  nature's  thrifty  luxury. 
She  afln  oo  more.    What  though  no  boys  of  gold 
Adorn  the  walls,  and  fprightly  upers  hold, 
Vbefe  beauteous  rays,  fcattVing  the  gaudy  lighc, 
ACffte  grace  the  feafts  and  revels  of  the  night : 
Wix  though  no  gold  adorns;  no  mufic's  found 
Widi  doubled  fwectneis  from  the  roofs  rebound ; 
Yet  Buderneath  a  loving  myrtle's  fliade,  31 

Hard  by  a  purling  ftrcam  fupinely  laid,    [fpread, 
Wbeafpring  with  fragrant  fiow'rs  the  earth  has 
And  fweeteft  rofes  grow  around  our  head ; 
£oT7'd  by  wealth  and  pow'r,  with  fmall  ezpence 
We  iDsy  enjoy  the  fweet  delights  of  fenfe. 
Who  ever  heard  a  fever  tamer  grown 
b  tlothet  embroider'd  o'er,  and  beds  of  down. 
Than  in  oourfe  rags  ? 

Since  then  fuch  toyii  as  thefe 
Coetribote  nothing  to  the  bodies  eafe, 
As  honour,  wealth,  and  noblenefs  of  blood, 
Th  plain  they  like  wife  do  the  mind  no  good. 
If  when  thy  fierce  embattled  troops  at  land 
Mock-fif(hts  mainuin  \  or  when  the  navies  (land 
In  graced  ranks,  or  fweep  the  yielding  feas, 
If  then  before  fuch  martial  fij^hts  u  thefe, 
Bifperfe  not  all  black  jealouiies  and  cares. 
Vain  dread  of  death,  and  fupetftitious  fears 
Mot  leave  thy  misid  ;  but  if  all  thi«  be  vain, 
U  the  fuat  c;res  and  dread  and  fears  remain, 
Vtraitor-like  they  feize'thee  on  the  throne, 
Aod  dance  within  the  circle  of  a  crown  ; 
Vooiie  of  arms,  nor  darts  can  make  them  fly, 
Morthe  gay  fparklings  of  the  purple  dye. 
If  they  on  emperors  will  rudely  feize,  "^ 

What  makes  us  value  all  fuch  tilings  as  thefe,  > 
Bat  folly  and  dark  ignorance  0/  happinefs  ?  j 
f »r  we,  as  boys  at  night,  by  dt.y  do  fear 
Shadows  a»  vain  ann  fenfelefo  as  thofc  are.  [fools, 
Wherefore  that  darknefs  whU-'h  o'erfpreads  our 
Iky  can't  difperfe ;  but  thofe  eternal  rules,  61 
Which  from  firm  premifcs  tru  e  rcafon  draws, 
Aad  a  deep  infight  into  nature's  laws. 

Bttt  now  I'll  ilog,  do  you  a  ttend,  how  feed 
Proceeds  to  make,  and  to  difiblve  things  made  : 
Whit  drives  them  forward  to  their  tedious  race, 
What  makes  them  run  tht  ougb  all  the  mighty 
fpace. 
Til  cenain  now  no  feed  to  feed  adheres 
wWBov'd  and  fii*d  :  fur  every  thing  appears 
Worsoot,  and  wafted  by  devouring  years; 
^1  wafting,  ftill  h  van«fhe«  away, 
A^  ytt  the  mais  of  thir  igs  feels  no  decay : 


50 


71 


For  when  thofe  bodies  part,  the  tbiogi  ffttw  kfsy 
And  old :  but  they  do  flourtlh  and  increaie. 
To  which  they  join ;  thence  coo  they  fly  awa]^; 
So  things  by  turns  incf eafe,  by  turns  decay : 
Like  racers  bear  the  lamp  of  life  and  live. 
And  their  race  done,  their  lamp  to  others  give. 
And  fo  the  mafs  renews :  few  yeirs  deface 
One  kind,  and  flraight  another  takes  the  place.  83 

But  if  you  think  the  feeds  can  refl,  and  make 
A  change  by  reft,  how  great  is  the  miftake  ' 
For  fince  thty  through  the  boundlefs  vacuum  rove. 
By  their  own  weight,  or  other's  ftroke  they  move. 
For  when  they  meet  and  ftrike,  that  furious  play 
Makes  each  of  them  refled  a  diff 'rent  way  : 
For  both  are  perfed  folids,  and  nought  lies 
Behind,  to  ftop  their  motion  as  they  rife,   [move* 

But  that  you   may  conceive  how  thus  they 
Confider  that  my  former  reafons  prove,  90 

That  feeds  feek  not  the  midft,  and  that  the  fpace  ^ 
Is  infinite,  and  knows  no  loweft  place ;  C 

And,  therefore,  feeds  can  never  end  their  race,  3 
But  always  move,  and  in  a  various  round,   [bound 

Some  when  they  meet,  and  rudely  flrike,  re* 
To  a  great  diftance ;  others  when  they  jar 
Will  part  too,  and  rebound,  but  not  fo/ar. 
Now  thefe  fmall  feeds  that  are  more  dofely  join'd. 
And  tremble,  in  a  little  fpace  confin'd,  99 

Stopp'd  by  their  mutual  twioings,  ftones  compofe 
Iron  or  fleel,  or  bodies  like  to  thofe ; 
But  thofe  that  fwim  m  a  wide  void  alone,        "^ 
And  make  their  quick  and  Ut  ge  rebounds, or  run  C. 
I'hrough  a  large  fpace,  compofe  the  air  ai^  fun.  J 

BefidcB  thefe  two,  there  iii  another  kind ;       f 
Bodies  from  union  free,  and  unconfin'd ;  C 

With  others  ne'er  in  friendly  motion  join'd.      j 
Of  thefe  there's  a  familiar  inftance  ■ 

For  look  where'er  the  glitt'ring  fun-beams  come 
Through  narro^  chinks  into  a  darken'd  room ; 
A  thoufand  little  bodies  ftraight  appear  iix 

In  the  fmall  ftreams  9f  light  and  wander  there  : 
For  ever  fight,  rt]t£t  all  fhows  "f  peace ; 
Now  meet,  now  part  a/ain,  and  never  ceafe. 
Hence  we  may  judge  how  th' atoms  always  flfove 
Through  the  vafi  eu^pty  fpace,  and  how  they 

move. 
Such  knowledge  from  mean  inftances  we  get, 
And  eafiiy  from  fmall  things  rife  to  great. 

But  mark  this  inftance  well,  and  learn  fram 
thence 
What  motinna  vex  the  feeds,  though  hid  from 
fenfe :  X20 

For  here  you  may  behold,  by  fecret  blows 
How  bitdies  tum'd,  their  line  of  motion  lofe  i 
How  beaten  backward,  and  with  wanton  pby» 
Now  this,  now  that,  and  ev'ry  other  way. 
All  have  their  motions  from  their  feeds;  for  thofe 
Move  of  thcTrfelves,  ^nd  then  with  fecret  blows 
Strike  on  'he  fmall  m<)leculje ;  they  receive 
I'he  fwift  impreifion,'and  to  greater  give  : 
Thus  they  begin  from  the  firft  feeds ;  and  thence 
Go  on  by  juft  degrees,  and  move  our  fenfe.      X  jo 
For  look,  within  the  little  beam  of  light  | 

You  ice  them  Urtke;   but  what  blow  makes  ^ 

them  fight 
U  undifccrn'd,  and  hidden  from  our  fight* 
Bb  iiij 
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And  yet  how  fwiTt  the  atoms  motioni  are, 
This  foirwing  inOance  will  in  ihort  declare  :* 
For  when  the  momiog  climbs  the  caftern  ikiei. 
And  tuneful  birds  falute  her  early  rife ; 
In  e»*ry  grove  and  wood  with  joy  appear, 
Aod  fill  with  rav'ihincr  founds  the  yitldin?  air. 
How  fwift  the  beams  of  the  bright  rifing  fun    140 
8hoor  forth  !  Their  race  is  finifliM  when  begun  : 
From  hcav*n  to  earth  they  take  their  hafty  flight, 
And  gild,  the  diftant  globe  with  gaudy  light. 
But  this  thin  vapour,  and  thi«  glitt*ring  ray, 
Through  a  mere  void,  make  not  their  ealy  way ; 
But  with  much  trouble  force  a  paflage  through 
Rcfifiiag  air ;  and  therefore'  move  more  flow  : 
Nor  are  they  feeds,  but  little  bodies  joinM ; 
And  adverfe  motions  in  fmall  fpace  confined  : 
Aod  therefore  fiom  without  reiifting  force,     150 
And  inbred  jars  mull  flop  their  eager  courfe; 
But  folid  feeds,  that  move  through  empty  fpace, 
And  all  wh«»fe  parts  do  feek  one  common  place ; 
Whom  nothing  from  without  rcfifts ;  than  light 
And  beams  more  fwift,  mufl  make  their  hafly 

flight ; 
And  in  that  time  a  larger  diftance  fly, 
While  the  fun*s  lazy  beams  creep  through  our  flcy 
For  they  by  counfel  cannot  move  more  flow 
Or  flop  to  make  inquiry,  or  to  know  259 

How  (Jiey  mufl  work,  on  what  defign  they  go, 

But  fome,  dull  fouls !  think  matter  cannot  move 
Into  fit  fliapes,  without  the  |>ow'r8  above  : 
Nor  make  the  various  feafon^  of  the  year 
So  fit  fof  men  ;  nor  fruit,  nor  heflies  bear. 
Nor  other  things,  which  plcafurc  prompts,  could 

do: 
Plcafurc,  that  guide  of  life,  and  miOrefs  too  ! 
That  we  fliould  feek  love's  generous  embrace. 
And  thence  renew  frail  man's  decaying  race : 
And  therefore  fancy  that  the  gods  did  make 
And  rule  this  all.     How  great  is  that  miflake  ! 
For  were  1  ignorant  whenc^ things  arife,         17Z 
Yet  many  reafons  from  the  earth  and  flcies. 
From  cv'ry  thing  deduc'd,  will  plainly  prove, 
That  this  imperfect  world— 
Wa*  never  made  by  the  wife  pow*rs  above. 
This  ril  eiplaio  hereafter ;  now  go  on 
To  finifli  what  already  I've  begun. 

And  this  I  thii  k  a  proper  place  to  prove. 
That  nothing  of  itfdf  can  upward  move  : 
X.efl  when  you  fcr  th*  ambitious  flame  afpire,  180 
You  think  *ti»  nat'ral  force  bears  up  the  fire. 
For  ev'iy  trie  docs  rear  its  lofry  head, 
Kacli  ten  tier  ear  and  flirub  does  upward  fpread, 
A:.  I  i'l  draw  up  their  nour'fliment  from  below, 
E  .:  \  tt  all  weights  by  nature  downward  go. 
&<•  v.neo  the  fubtle  flume,  and  Ihining  IVreamt 
Of  fire  arife,  and  wafte  the  upper  beams; 
*Tis  fome  force  drives  them  up.  So  from  a  wound 
Our  blood  flioots  forth,  and  fprinkles  all  around. 
Again,  who  fees  not  that  a  quiet  flood  190 

'J'hrows  back  with  mighty    force    th*  immerkd 

wood  ? 
¥or  when  we  flrlve,  in  deeper  flreams,  to  drown, 
Aiid  fcarce  with  all  our  force  can  prcf*  it  down, 
The  waves,  with  double  vigour,  throw  it  up, 
And  make  it  flrongly  leap  above  the  top  : 


And  yet  who  doobu  all  tbde  wobU  donmd 

tend. 
When  plac'd  in  void,  and  nat'rally  deictod? 
S>>  rifinjg  flames  by  th*  air  are  upwards  bone, 
Although  their  nat'ral  weights  pre£i a  retora: 
'Bcfides,  we  all  behold,  how  cv'ry  night        aoe 
I'he  failing  meteors  draw  long  trains  of  Kglit* 
Wherever  nature  yields  a  paflage  througb, 
We  fee  ftars  fall,  and  feek  them  here  below : 
The  fun  too  from  above  his  vigour  yiekis 
To  us  below     and  cheriflies  our  ficy^ 
1  herefore  its  fire  defcends ;  fwift  UgMuBg  flia; 
Now  here,  now  there,  betwixt  the  parted  fldo: 
And  fighting  througb  the  clouds,  its  place  of  fairtlii 
The  broken  fulph'mus  flame  defceods  to  tank 
Now  feeds  in  downward  motion  mufl  dediae, 
Though  very  little  from  th*  exadefl  line :     ill 
For  did  they  flill  move  flraight,  they  needs  ad 

fall. 
Like  drops  of  rain,  diflolv'd  and  (catur'd  ill; 
Forever  tumbling  through  the  mighty  (pact. 
And  never  join  to  make  one  Angle  ma&b 
If  ^ny  one  believes,  the  heavier  feed. 
In  downright  motions,  and  from  hiod'raace  freei 
May  flrike  the  lighter  .  and  fit  motions  nuke, 
Whence  things  may  rife,  how  great  is  the  siA 

take ! 
'Tis  true,  when  weights  defcend  throofb  fS" 

ing  air,  IM 

Or  flreams ;  the  fwifmefs  of  tbe  fall  mutt  bat 
Proportion  to  the  weights ;  and  reafon  good; 
Becaufe  the  fleeting  air,  and  yielding  flood 
With  equal  flrength  refift  not  ev'ry  courfc, 
But  fooner  yield  unto  the  greater  force : 
But  now  no  void  can  flop,  no  fpace  can  fItMf 
I'he  feeds ;  for  'tis  its  nature  to  give  way ; 
I'herefore  through  void  unequal  weights  aaft  ^ 
Like  fwift  in  motion,  all  of  Uke  degree. 
Nor  can  the  heavier  bodies  overtake  ifi 

The  lighter  falling  feeds ;  and,  ftriking>  Bike 
The  motions  various,  fit  for  nature's  ale, 
By  which  all  powVful  flie  may  things  prodoo. 
Tis  certain  then  and  plain,  chat  feeds  dediaei 
Though  very  little  from  th*  cxadeft  line, 
But  not  obliquely  move  -  that  fond  pretcsct 
Would  fight  all  reafon,  nay,  ev'n  cornoMS  iak^ 
For  ev'ry  body  fees,  a  falling  weight 
Makes  itf  defcent  by  iii>es  dired  and  ftraiybt 
Bcfidea,   did  all  things  move  in  a  ftiaifbtl      | 

line,  wL 

Did  flill  one  motion  to  mother  join  i     \^ 

In  certain  order,  and  no  ieed»  decline,  J 

And, make  a  motiro  fit  to  diflipate  r^' 

The  well  wrought  chiin  of  caofes,  at»d  votf 
Whence  comes  this  ferfed  freedom  of  the  wdi 
Whence  comes  the  will  fo  free,  and  uocoafin'd, 
Above  the  pow'r  of  f»re,  by  which  we  go 
Whene'er  we  pleafe,  and  what  we  will  we  do? 
In  animals  the  will  mores  Brlk ;  and  thence     ^ 
The  motions  fpread  to  the  drcuniference,  S/Of 
And  vigVous  aifUon  through  the  limbs di^Msiie.) 
lor  look»  and  fee,  whenfirfl  the  bamct'sdowa, 
The  feorfc,  though  eager,  cannot  ftari  fo  foeo 
As  his  own  mind  rcquirtn ;  bccaulc  the  iottt, 
And  fubtle  matter  that  mii&tains  the  iovkf 
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Mvft  be  Ifor'd  throogh  the  Hmbc,  then  fitly  joinM, 
Ohej  the  eager  motiooB  of  hit  mind  : 
Which  proves  chcfe  motions  rife  within  the  heart, 
BegiaoiBg  by  the  wiH,  then  run  throngh  et*ry 

pttt. 
But  DOW  *tii  otherwife,  when  *tit  begun      a6o 
From  force ;  for  then  our  limbs  are  hurry'd  on 
By  Tiotent  firokes,  no  pow'r  of  our  own, 
VnvX  the  will,  by  her  own  nat*ral  fway, 
Shall  check,  or  tnra  the  force  another  way.     [on, 
Whaelbre  'tit  plain ;  though  force  may  drife  us 
And  make  na  move  our  Kmbs,  and  make  us  run ; 
Yet  femethiny  lies  within,  that  c^n  oppofe 
The  iri*kDt  ftroke,  and  fHll  refift  the  blows ; 
At  whofe  commaad  a  fubtle  matter  flies, 
And  hestda  through  all  our  limbs,  our  arms,  our 

ihigfaa;  270 

And  chcck'd  again,  and  all  the  Tigosr  dies. 
Xbeftfore,  we  mud  coufels,  as  thefe  things 

prove. 
There  Is  another  caufe,  by  which  feeds  move, 
^cfidca  dull  weight  and  ilroke,  from  whence  is 

wroo|^ 
Tlnipow*r :  for  nothing  can  arife  from  nought, 
For  weight  forbids  that  things  be  only  join*d     "^ 
Bf  ftroke,  and  outward  force;  and  left  the/ 

mind  T 

Shoald  be  by  firong  neceffity  confin'd,  j 

And,  overcome,  endore  fau's  rigid  laws, 
This  little  declination  is  the  caufe.  dSo 

Nor  was  this  ma(s  of  matter,  the  whole  frame, 
Efer  more  loofe  or  dofe,  but  ttHi  the  fame : 
For  it  can  never  fail,  or  greater  grow  ; 
Wbodore  the  feeds  ftill  mov*d,  ev'n  juH  as  now : 
And  the  like  motions  ever  will  maintain ; 
U^hat  things  were  made,  will  be  produc'd  again 
In  the  £ame  way;  look  &ir,  grow  ilrong,  and 

great. 
And  live  as  long  «s  nature's  laws  permit. 
Nor  is  there  any  force  can  change  this  all : 
Fcr  there's  no  place  frpm  which  ftrange  feeds 

may  fall  290 

And  make  difiurbaoce  :  no  fpace  does  here  lie  f 
Beyond  the  whole,  to  which  the  feeds  may  fly,> 
AimI  leave  the  mighty  all  to  wafte  and  die.        j 

ficfidcs,  'tis  nothing  fbange  that  evVy  mafs 
Seems  quiet,  and  at  reft,  and  keeps  its  place ; 
Though  ev'ry  little  part  moves  here  and  there : 
For  iiocc  the  principles  too  fubtle  are 
For  l^ht,  their  motion  too  muft  difappear : 
Nay,  ohjcSU  fit  for  fenfe,  which  diftant  lie, 
CsoccsU  their  motions  too,  and  cheat  our  eye. 
For  olten  00  a  hill  the  wanton  iheep,  301 

At  diflaoce  plac'd,  o*ef  flow'ry  paftures  creep, 
Where'er    herbs,  crown*d  with  pearly  dew,  in- 
vite. 
And  kiadly  eali  their  eager  appetite. 
The  lambo*  their  bellies  full,  with  various  turns, 
Ptay  o'er  the  field,  and  try  their  tender  horns  : 
Yet  all  tbeic  feem  confus'd  at  diftance  feen. 
And  li^  a  fieady  white,  fpread  o*er  the  green. 
And  tbaa,  when  two  embattled  armies  rage. 
And  to  a  fpacious  plain  at  laft  engage,  310 

When  all  run  here  and  there ;  the  furious  horfe 
Beat  p'cf  the  trembling  fields  with  nimble  force : 


Straight  dreadful  fparkllngs  firom  their  trmt  ap« 

pear. 
And  fin  with  a  (Irange  light  the  wond'ring  air  t 
Earth  groans  beneath  their  feet ;  the  hills  aroundt 
Flatt'ring  the  noife,  reftore  the  dreadful  found : 
Yet  this  would  feem,  if  from  a  mountain  ihown, 
A  fteady  light,  and  a  continu'd  one.  [are. 

Now  learn  what  manner  of  thhigs  firft  bodies 
What  diff'rent  figures,   ihapes,  and  forms  they 
bear.  310 

^or  though  the  fliape  to  many  is  the  fiune, 
Yet  all  a{(ree  not  in  one  conmion  frame : 
Nor  it  this  ftrange,  or  to  be  wonder'd  at  i 
For  fince  the  numbers  are  fo  vaftly  great. 
And  know  no  bound,  nor  end,  it  cannot  be. 
That  all  in  the  fame  figures  ihould  a^e. 

Befides,  confider  men^  or  beafis,  or  trees. 
Or  filent  fiih,  that  cut  the  yielding  feas; 
Or  birds,  that  either  wanton  o'er  the  floods. 
Or  fill  with  tuneful  founds  the  lifl'ning  woods; 
Confider  each  parttcuUr,  you'll  find  331 

How  difl'*rent  Ihapes  appear  in  ev'ry  kind. 

£lfe  how  could  dams  their  tender  young,  or*) 
how  [know ;  A 

The  new.bom   young  their  diflant  mothers  r 
Which  all  perform  as  well  as  men  can  do.        3 
For  often  when  an  inn'cent  heifer  dies, 
To  angry  gods  a  fpotlrfs  facrifice  ; 
When  all  around  flie  (beds  atoning  blood, 
And  ftains  the  altars  with  a  purple  flood : 
Her  dam  beats  o'er  the  field*  in  wild  defpair,  340 
And  wounds  with  loud  complaints  the  tender  air ; 
Now  here,  now  there  will  run,  and  ftill  complain ; 
Now  leaves  her  flail,  and  then  returns  again  : 
Mad  for  her  young,  flie  evVy  field  does  trace ; 
With  paffionate  eyes  fhc  vifitt  ev'ry  place  : 
No  ftrcams,  no  flow'rs,  her  former  great  delight. 
Can  raife  or  quicken  her  dead  appetite,- 
Allay  her  grief,  divert  her  pining  care. 
And  though  a  thoufand  heifers  ihould  appear. 
More  fat,  more  fair  than  hers,  fhe  paflies  by,    35^ 
And  looks  00  none,  or.  with  a  flighting  eye  : 
So  plain  it  is,  flie  looks  for  fomething  known. 
And  view'd  before  i  fhe  only  feeks  her  own. 

Befides,  the  tender  kids,  and  wanton  Iambi 
All  know  the  voice,  and  bleatings  of  their  dams  : 
And  all,  as  nu'ral  inftind  prompu  them  on, 
When  hunger  calls,  to  their  own  mothers  run. 

Befides,  what  various  fliapes  in  com  appear  f 
A  difl'*rent  fize  to  ev'ry  grain,  and  ear. 
And  fo  in  fliells,  where  waters,  wafliing  o'er,  360 
With  wanton  kifles  bathe  th*  amorous  fliore.' 
And  therefore  feeds,  fince  they  from  nature"] 

came. 
Not  made  by  art,  after  one  common  frame, 
Muft  not  be  all  alike,  their  fhapes  the  fame. 

And  hence  a  reafon's  feen  why  lightening  flies  ^ 
With  keener  force,   through  ihines,  through  ( 
parted  Odes.  [arife :  T 

Than  thofe  blunt  flames,  which  from  our  firesj 
Becaufe  iu  little  parts,  more  loofely  join'd. 
More  fubtle  far,  an  eafy  paflage  find 
Through  fuch  (mall  pores,  as  flop  the  blunter 
flame,  370 

Which  paru  of  heavy  oil,  or  timber  finmc. 


re. 
ature'^ 
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-    Thro'^gh  hoRi  the  fun-beaai«  pafs,  aiid.ftrike 

our  eye : 
Bat  water  on  the  forface  ftafs  :  and  why  ? 
3ecauiiie  the  parts  of  li^t  are  lefs  than  thofe 
That  make  tip  water,  and  dull  ftreamn  compofe.. 
So  through  the  Araiaer  wioes  with  cafe  will 

flow ;  \ 

Bot  heavy  oil,  or  ftopa,  or  ram  more  flow : 
The  rea(bn*s  this ;  'caufe  'tis  of  part*  combin'd. 
Far  greater,  and  more  hook'd,  atad  clofely  twio*d, 
Which  therefore  cannot  be  disjo^n*d  at  foon,   38^ 
And  throu((h  each  little  paffage  fingiy  run. 

From  taftcd  huoey  pleafing  thovghts  arife. 
And  in  delightful  airs  look  through  our  eyei : 
Wheq  rue,  or  wormwood's  touch'd,  flies  ev'ry 

grace. 
And  violent  diftortioni  fcrew  the  ^e.     [fmodth, 
Whence  you  may  eas'ly  guefs  thofe  round,  and 
That  v^ith  delightful  touch  affed  the  mouth  : 
But  thofe  which  we  more  rough  or  bitter  find, 
^e  made    of  parts   mor^  hook'd,  and  ctofely 

twih'd ; 
Which  wound  the  organ,  aa  they  enter  in,      390 
And  force  a  paflagc  through  the  injur'd  flcin. 

In  ihort,  whit  thtilgi^  are  good  for  fenfe,  wh<t 
bad, 
Ot  feeds  of  diff'rent  fhape,  and  iize  are  made  : 
Nor  mud  yon  faiicy  bodies  that  compofe 
The  haribcr  founds  of  faws,  as  fmooth  as  thofe 
That  form  the  fweetcft  airs  that  viols  make, 
When  gentle  ftrokes  the  ilceping  firings  awake. 

Thofe  feeds  have  difP'rent  ^gures,  form,  and 
That  from  all  rotting  carcafes  arife,  [ilze. 

From  thofe  that  new-pref»'d  fafiron  yields,  or  rear 
From  inceos'd  altar&,  fweet*ning  all  the  air,     40! 

And  fo  in  colours  too,  that  gaudy  dye. 
That  ph'afes,  and  delights  the  curious  eye, 
A  diff  *rcut  form,  and  ftidpe,  and  figure  bears    'J 
From  that  which  wounds  the  fenfe,  and  forces  ( 
tears ;  '        •  \ 

Or  mean  and  ugly  to  the  fight  appears.  J 

For  feeds  of  all  that  pleafe  the  fenfe  are  fmooth  ; 
Of  ;iU  that  hurt,  are  rough,  or  honk'd,  or  both. 

But  befideb  chefe,  there  other  bodies  are,  "l' 
Not  petfeA  fmoothf  nor  hor:k*d,  but  angular  ;  ^ 
With  little  corners  butting  evVy  where,  41  x  3 
Which  tickle  more  than  huit  the  fenfe  j  fuch  join 
I'o  make  the  acid  tafte  of  palling  wine. 

Xaftly,  that  heat  and  cold,  iorm'd  diff  rent  ways, 
Afie^  the  organs,  ev'n  our  touch  b<:trays. 
For  touch,  that  bcft,  that  chiefcfl  fenfe  is  madr. 
When  ilrokes,  from  things  without,  the  nerves 

invade. 
Or  fomething  from  within  does  outward  flow, 
And  hurts,  or  tickles  as  it  paiTcs  through  : 
As  'tis  in  venery,  or  when  the  feed  4%9 

llemain  within,  and  Arange  confcfions  breed, 
Stirr'd  up  by  vi'lent  ftrokc  :  for  ilnke  a  Uow 
On  any  limb,  and  you  will  find  'ti<  fo. 
Wherefore  ihefc  feed*  muft  be  of  diff 'rent  Cze, 
Of  diff  "rent  (hapes  and  figures;  when  arife 
In  fecfe,  fo  great,  fo  ttraoge  varieties. 
'  Farther,  what  things  feem  hard  and  thick,  ate 
join'd  I  twin 'd; 

Of  pans  more  hook'd  and  firm,  and  dofely 


■■} 


nd  combin'd;  '\ 

es  join'd;        f 

be  hook'd  orT 


As  iron,  flints,  knfa,fttel,  ted  diiiBOIidi,   ' 

Gems  free  from  pow'r  of  ibokc,  CKDrefrat 
wounds.  43» 

But  fluids  are  compoficd  of  fmooth  and  rouod; 
For  their  fniall  parts,  by  no  firong  unim  bonod, 
Are  very  eafily  disjoin'd.  and  move 
Or  here,  or  there,  at  every  little  fliove. 

Laftly,  Whatever's  ibon  diffolv'd,or  brab. 
As  morning  mifts,  or  yielding  flames,  or  finoke; 
If  all  its  little  bodies  be  not  ihiooth 
And  round  in  figure,  form,  or  (hape,or  both, 
Yet  they  are  not  all  twin'd,  all  have  not  hook% 
And  fo  ma7pais  through  flonet  and  hardeftrodo. 

Nor  mud  you  think  at  firange  the  fameflioild 
Fluid  and  bitter  too,  u  ia  the  fea ;  .    [be, 

For  fluids  are  of  fmooth  and  round  combin'd;  ^ 
To  thefe  are  little  puogqit  bodies  j 
Yet  there's  no  need  they  Ihoukl 

twin'd'i 
For  they  may  globous  be,  though  rough,  nd 

thence 
Are  fitted  both  to  move,  and  hurt  the  fenfe. 

But  to  convince  you  with  a  clearer  proof,  1 
That  acid  fluids  have  fmooth  join'd  with  foiigb,> 
They  may  be  fep'rated  with  eaie  enough,  450) 
For  when  fait  fbreams  throogfa  winding  cavcm 

pafs, 
They  rife  up  fweet,  and  bubble  o'er  the  grafi: 
Becaufe  thoie  pungent  parts  they  roll'd  befoie, 
Now  flay  behind,  and  lodge  in  every  pore. 

'I'his  being  prov'd,  I'll  pow  go  00  to  (how 
Thefe  various  fliapes  are  finite,  and  but  few ; 
For  grant  them  infinite,  it  follows  thence 
That  fome  among  the  feeds  muft  be  immcofe : 
And  how  can  numerous  forts  of  fliapes  appear 
In  fuch  fmall  bodies  as  the  atoma  are  ? '  4^ 

For  think  that  fome  minuteft  parts  compofe 
The  feed  .  add  two,  or  three,  or  more  to  thoic; 
Now,  when  the  topnioft  parts  are  plac'd  below. 
And  the  right  turn'd  to  left,  you'll  plainly  kiwVf 
By  changing  ev'ry  way  their  former  place, 
What  figure  each  pofition  gives  the  mafs. 
But  if  you'd  make  it  capable  of  more. 
You  muft  fubjoin  new  parts  to  thofe  beforei 
And  fo  go  on,  if  you  would  vary  thofe ;         4^ 
Thu»  with  the  fliapes  the  body  greater  grows : 
Wiierefore  *u%  downright  folly  to  admit  J 

That  this  variety  is  infinite,  f 

Unlefs  you  grant  fome  feeds  immenfely  great  y 

Bcfides ;  embroider'd  fiuff,  and  purple  dye. 
Or  gaudy  peacocks  plumes,  that  court  our  eye, 
Ezccird  by  finer  ^coloiir^  would  feem  lefs  bngb^ 
And  lofe  their  wonted  power  to  delight. 
Sn  things  more  fweet  than  honey  would  appear, 
And  founds  more  foft  than  fwans  falute  the  ear; 
Nay,  mufic'e  fwccteft  airs  would  ceafc  to  filcafe, 
Becaufe  there  might  be  better  than  all  thefe :  4^1 

Ho  on  the  contrary,  we  fttU  might  fall 
From  bad  to  wotfe,  but  ne'er  to  worft  of  all; 
For  ft  ill  in  nature  fomething  worle  may  riic, 
Still  more  offenfive  to  our  ears  our  eyes, 
Our  fniell,  our  tafte    But  now,  fince  'tiscoofe6'd 
That  fome  thingjt  are  in  nature  worft,  fome  bdL 
And  we  can  fear  no  high'r,  'tis  likcwife  true, 
Thefe  various  ihapes  are  finite^  and  bttfev* 
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UUf9  III  fife  and  fiiow  the  h^at  luid  cold's 
tBtenTe,  490 

tit  itmoft  ^lulUies  that  firihe  our  feofe  1 
Ihefe  two,  aa  boBAdsy  the  middle  wanuths  coo- 

troiily 
WUch  rife  bj  joft  degrees,  and  makt  a  whole  t 
'Til  certna  then  that  thcfe  varietiet 
Are  inite,  and  that  two  extremes  comprife, 
Clidlis iide  nehuvg  flames, on  that  fide  iee« 
This  proved,  it  foUowt^  that  thofe  ieeda-whoTe 


e-      ') 


} 


Ii  perfeaif  alike,  their  Aapes  tl^  fiKoe, 
Ak  infiaite  j  for,  lince  thefe  reafoas  teach, 
That  thoie  varietiea  o£  Ihape  ne'er  ^cach     500 
To  iafiflite,  there  tnuH  be  infinite  o£  each ; 
Qr  dfe,  what  I  bpibre  fncceiafiilly  oppos*d, 
TV  all  js  fi^tej  aod  in  bounds  endos'd. 
nUs  taoght,  my  lab*'ring  mnfiB  next  fweetly 

Thtt  proper  teeda  lor  ev*ry  kind  of  thisgt 
Are  iafioue;  that  th^(e  preierve  the  maSs, 
Aod  kinds  of  thinch  by  conftant  IkAkn  in  cr'ry 

phcee 
Ar  thoo^  fome  kinds  of  beafts  we  rarely  ^w, 
M  if  Qofrnitful  natore  bore  bnt  £ew ; 
Tet  other  conntriea  may  fuppiy  our  wants  i 
Thas  tedia  breeds  fiich  troops  of  elcphant%  ' 
Ai  fight  their  ware,  and  ufually  o'ereome ; 
So  imia'rona  are  thcf  there,  fo  few  at  Rome. 

But  gram  in  nature  fuch  a  fingle  one« 
Tbehke  to  which  nor  is,  nor  e*er  wa#  known : 
Yet  were  its  proper  feeds  but  finite,  bow 
Coatd  that  be  noiade,  or  when  'twas  made,  how 

grow? 
nrtbiok  the  Ceeds  of  any  (ingle  mais 
Bong  finite,  Ocatter'd  through  the  .mighty  fpace, 
Wiicre,  how,  or  when,  what  force,  or  what  de-^ 

Amid  foch  diff 'rent  feeds,  could  make  them  > 

_    ,.Jo«?  S 

rV  Usnot  reafba. prompts  them  to  combine.  '^ 
Bvtu  in  wrecks^  the  feau,  the  mads,  the  oars, 
Coo&i*dly  fcatter'd,  fiU  the  neighb*ring  ihores; 
Tliat  men  might  learn  by  fuch  fad  fights  as  thcfe 
The  force,  and  cr^uel  treachVies  of  the  feas) 
And  ftill  diflraft,  though  with  perfidious  fmik 
Becalm'd,  it  te^kpts  them  on  to  farther  totL 
80  finite  feeds  would  in  the  fpace  be  tofl, 
Ai(d  in  the  whirlff  of  diCrent  matter  loft ;      530 
So  ihat  they  ne*er  could  join,  or  be  at  peace, 
^  let  prtfienre  their  union,  Qor  Increafe : 
Baf  DOW  'tis  plain,  and  ev'o  our  fenfes  (how 
^htt  things  ara  made;  and,  nwide,  increafe  and 

grow. 
'Til  certain  then  that  feeds  of  ey'ry  kind 
^infinite. 

y«  can  deftru&ive  naotfons  ftill 'prevail, 
Aad  bring  a  ooiverfal  death  on  all ; 
>|«  Bwtipoa,  which  compofe  or  clfie  increafe, 
^«iya  prefenre  things  made,   but   fametime% 
ccafe :  540 

« tWe  two  contraries  do  always  }ar 
widi  c^  force,  and  ftill  maintain  the  war. 
^«  diefe,  now  thofe  prevail  s  aod  infant's  moans 
^.<Ycr  mis'd  with  othcri'  dying  groani ; 


And  ev*ry  day  and  night  the  tendav  cry 
Of  new-born  babes  joins  with  their  fighs  that  die. 
Now  you  mufk  farther  mark  that  nought's  com- 

bin'd, 
'Comi)os'd,  or  made  of  feeds  all  of  one  kind ; 
But  things  of  diff'rent  pow'rs  and  faculties 
Do  equal  diff'rent  forts  of  feeds  coraprifek       SS^ 
The  earth  does  in  it£elf  fiich  paru  contain,         ^ 
As  make  up  fpringa  which  feed  the  greedy  main; 
And  fuch  feed  too  as  fierce!^  fire  can  frame;    : 
For  many  parts,  like  JEtna,  vomit  flaqiie; 
And  foch  whence,  trees  and  tender  fhruba  d* 

fhoot ;  liruit* 

And  grais  for  beafts,  for  man  fweet  corn  and 
Hence  term'd  the  mother  of  the  gods:  coataf^'d 
The  common  parent  too  of  man  and  beaft. 
The  poets  flng,  that  throuj^h  the  heav'ns  above. 
She  chariots,  drawn  by  fierce  yok'd  lions,  drove  s 
And  riding  tQ  and  fro,  fhe  wanders  there : 
They  teach  by  this,  that  in  the  fpacious  air 
Hangs  the  vaft  ma£i  of  earth,  and  needs  no  prep 
Of  any  lower  earth  co  keep  it  up. 
They  yoke  fuch  beafla,  to  fhow  that  ev'ry  child,*\ 
Though  form'd  by  nature  fierce,  umam'd,  and  C 

wild,  [mild.  ^ 

Softened  by  care  and  love,  grows  tame,  and^. 
Her  lofty  head  a  mural  garland  wears, 
Becaufe  fhe  towns  and  iUtely  caftles  bears: 
And  thus  adom'd  with  gaudy  pomp  and  ihow,"^ 
Goes  through  our  towns,  and  as  fhe   paiTes/ 

through,  S7^\ 

The  vulgar  fear,  and  all  with  rev'rence  bow«    3 
Concerning  her  fond  fuperftition  frames  "y 

A  thoufand  odd  conceits,  a  thoufand  names;       > 
And  gives  her  a  htf;^  train  of  Phrygian  dames :  J 
Becaufe  in  Phrygia  corn,  at  firft  todk  birth. 
And  thence  was  fcatter'd  o'er  the  other  earth.' 
They  eunuch  ail  her  priefts,  from  whence  'tif 

fhown. 
That  they  dcf^rve  no  children  of  their  own. 
Who  or  abufe  their  fires,  or  difrefpe^,  58« 

Or  treat  their  mothers  with  a  cold  neglect  ^ 
Their  n^others,  whom  they  fhoold  adore.—--*- 
Amidft  her  pomp  fierce  drums  and  cymbals  beat. 
And  the  hoarfe  horns  with  rattling  notes  do  threat, 
rhe  pipe  with  Phrygian  airs  difturbs  their  fouls. 
Till,  rcafon  overthrown,  mad  paffion  rules. 
They  carry  arms,  thofe  dreadful  figns  of  war. 
To  raife  in  impious  routs  religious  fear.        [goes. 
When  carry'd  thus  in  pomp,  through  towns  fhe 
And  health  on  all  moft  filentiy  beftows ;  590 

With  offcr'd  money  they  beftrew  the  plain, 
Aod  rofes  cover  her,  and'all  her  train. 
Here  fome  in  arms  dance  round  among  the 

crowd, 
Look  dreadful  gay  in  their  own  fparkling  blood. 
Their  creiU  f|iU  fibaking  with  a  dreadful  nod. 
Thefe  reprefent  thofe  armed  priefts,  who  ftrove 
To  drown  the  tender  cries  of  infant  Jove ; 
By  ddocing  quick  they  made  a  greater  found, 
Aiid  beat  their  armour  as  they  danc'd  around; . 
Left  Saturn  fhould  have  found  and  eat  the  boy* 
And  Ops  for  ever  mourn'd  her  prattling  joy,  601 
For  this  her  train  is  arm'd ;  or  elfe  to  fhow 
They'll  fcrv  e  their  country,  and  enlaJige  it  Xoe«    * 
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Wbenerer  dan|^,  or  whea  honour  calh. 

All  which,  though  ivell  concriY'd,  is  fond,  and 
faUe; 
For  cT'ry  deity  muH  IWe  in  peace, 
In  ondifiurb'd,  and  eTtrlafting  eafe  ; 
Not  care  for  ui,  from  fears  and  dangers  free; 
Saffident  to  his  own  felicity.  609 

Konght  here  below,  nought  in  our  pow*r  he  needs ; 
Ne'er  finilei  at  good,  ne*er  frowns  at  wicked  deeds. 

The  earth  wanu  fenfe,  and  yet  contains  the 
feeds ; 
And  therefore  trees  «id  liTing  creatures  breeds. 
Now  thofe  that  would  their  wanton  farcies  pleafe. 
And  ufe  the  name  of  Neptune  for  the  feas ; 
Ceres  for  com,  or  Bacchus  for  the  vine. 
Rather  than  fpeak  the  plainer  terms  of  wine. 
Such  men  may  call,  and  ftrength  of  fancy  (how.'p 
The  earth  the  mother  of  the  gods  below,  > 

And  thofe  aboYe,  although  flie  is  not  fo.      620) 

The  iheep,  the  wi^rlike  horfe,  and  bull,  m  food 
Agree ;  and  all  drink  of  the  fame  cold  flood : 
And  yet  they  diff'rent  are;  and  each  delights 
In  proper  motions,  manners,  appetites ; 
Such  diff'rent  feeds  in  evVy  herb  do  grow ; 
Such  diff'rent  feeds  in  cY'ry  water  flow. 

Now  though  blood,  humour,  nerves,  and  vein, 
and  bone, 
Are  parts  of  animal,  and  make  up  one  ; 
Yet  what  varieties  their  forms  divide  ?  C%^ 

How  all  unlike  ?  Their  diff  'rence  vaftly  wide  \ 

So  all  combuftibles,  though  not  the  fame 
Jn  other  things,  have  parts  of  fuch  a  frame 
As  make  gay  fparkles,  aflies,  light,  and  flame, 
^nd  fo  eonfider  cv'ry  thing,  youMl  find 
£ach  made  of  diff  *rent  feeds  in  ihape  and  kind. 

Laftly,  We  all  confeis  fnme  objeA  pleafe       ^ 

The  fmell  and  ufte  at  once. > 

Jkxw  feeds  of  diff 'rent  (bapes  muft  make  up  thefe,  j 
IPoT  tafie  and  fmell  do  diff'rent  organs  t^nkc, 
therefore  their  figures  cannot  be  alike  :  640 

fio  that  each  maft  does  diff'rent  ihapes  endofe, 
And  ev'ry  body  diff'rent  feeds  compofe. 

A  pregnant  proof  of  this  my  fong  affords. 
Tor  there  are  letters  common  to  all  words; 
Yet  fome  of  diff'rent  fliapes  and  figures  join, 
To.  make  each  diff'rent  word,  each  diff'rent  line. 
Not  but  that  many  are  in  flitpe  the  fame, 
But  all  agree  not  in  one  common  frame. 
And  fo  of  other  things ;  though  things  are  made 
Of  many  common  feeds  in  order  laid,  650 

Yet  may  the  compounds  widely  difagree. 
And  we  may  jufily  guefs  that  flone,  and  tree, 
Or  an'mal  kind,  as  bird,  and  beaft,  and  man, 
Jrom  feeds  of  diff'rent  fiiapes  and  kinds  began. 

Yet  all  join  not  with  all,  for  thence  would  rife 
Vafl  moniUn,  nature's  great  abfurdities ; 
Some  things  half-beaft,  ludf-man,  and  fome  would 

grow 
Tall  trees  above,  and  animals  below; 
Some  join'd  of  fi(h  and  beaft s,  and  ev'ry  where, 
Ttightful  chimeras,  breathing  flames^  appear.  46o 
£ttt  ^ce  we  fee  no  fuch,  and  things  arife 
Tr*m  certain  feeds,  of  certain  fliape  and  fize. 
And  keep  their  kind,  as  they  increafe  and  grow ; 
tktx^%ijm^  fi&'d  reafun  why  it  fliouM  be  fo.   . 
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For  fee,  our  limbs  receive  from  all  their  Iboj 
Agreeable  parts,  which.  tum*dtofle(h  andbloodi 
Accept  the  vital  motions :  but  for  thofe 
That  disagree' with  her,  fome  nature  throws 
Through  open  paffages  away;  but  more 
By  fecret  impuUe  fly  through  ev'ry  pore ;       670 
For  they  could  never  join,  but  fttll  at  ftrife, 
Obftru^  all  motions  that  are  fit  for  fife. 

Now  thefe  are  cath*lic  lavrs ;  thele  rules  do  \SbA 
Not  animals  alone, but  ev*ry  kind; 
For  fince  they  all  of  different  natures  an, 
The  figures  of  their  feeds  can  never  fquare ; 
Not  but  that  many  are  in  flupe  the  fame, 
But  all  agree  not  in  one  common  frame. 
Now  fince  the  feeds  are  diff'rent,  thence  willgrov 
A  diff  *rence  in  their  weight  and  motion  too,  6S9 
Their  flroke,  conne^on,  conicttis.    Hbw  by") 
thefe,  f 

Not  animals  alone,  but  heav'n,  earth,  feas,       l 
Are  plac'd  in  their  own  proper  fpedes.  3 

Now  farther  Icam,  what  f  with  toil  and  pais, 
With  many  a 'careful  thought,  and  kb*ring  brsin^ 
Have  fought  to  teach  thee ;  left  dioo  fliooldftmif- 

take, 
And  think  the  feeds  of  black  compofures,  bhck; 
Of  white  things,  white ;  or  other  bodies  wear 
Thofe  diff'rent  ctiloors  that  their  feeds  did  bar. 
For  ieeds  are  colourleis ;  without  a  dye, 
Or  like, -or  unlike  thofe  that  feem  to  " 
On  bodies  furfaces,  and  ftrike  our  eye. 

Now  if  you  think  fuch  feeds  arc  things  im& 
To  be  conceiv'd,  how  fond  is  the  conceit ! 
For  fince  that  men  born  blind,  whofe  nat*ral  night 
Was  never  fcatter'd  by  one  beam  of  light. 
Know  things  by  touch,  he's  foolifli  that  dcBiei,' 
That  any  notices  of  things  can  rife, 
Uniefs  from  cokmrs  ent'ring  at  our  eyes- 
For  in  the  dark  we  feel,  and  form  from  thence  700 
Some  images ;  yet  then  no  colours  ftrike  our  (ok* 

But  this  pofidon  ftronger  reafons  fliow; 
For  feeds  of  things  ne'er  change,  though  c(h 

lours  do : 
For  fomewhat  muft  furvive  each  change,  and  be 
£ffei\(ially  immutable,  and  free ; 
Left  all  fliould  firik  to  nought,  and  thence  arife, 
For  what  is  chang*d  from  what  it  was,  that  dicit 
Therefore  feeds  cotourlefs,  unfit  for  Tiew, 
Or  grant :  or  grant  annihilation  true. 

Though  feeds  are  colourlefs^  and  free  froin'l 
dyes,  7iof 

They're  form'd  of  diff  *rent  fignres ;  whence  srile  f 
I'he  numerous  colours,  gay  varieties.  J. 

And  fince,  as  we  difcours*d  before,  we  find 
It  matters  much  with  what  firft  feeds  are  joia'd. 
What  figure,  what  pofition  they  maintain. 
What  motions  give,  and  what  receive  again ; 
*Tls  ftrait  refolv'd  why  things  as  btock  as  night  V 
Can  change  fo  foon,  and  put  on  virgin  white;  > 
And  fcatter  all  around  thdr  Tig'rous  light.       3 
As  in  the  fea,  when  the  mad  ocean  rave*,       7^ 
And  white  curls  rife  upon  the  foaming  waves; 
For  thus  it  is :  That  which  feem*d  bl^k  before, 
By  lofing  little  paft*,  or  taking  more, 
I'hdr  number,  motion,  order,  ftation,  fite, 
Pofition  chang'd,  from  hhtk  are  torxt'd  to 
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But  if  the  iea  were  tirtgf'd  with  nat'ral  iky, 
Vfyt  ^ce»-  what  ait  could  make  it  change  the 

dye?  . 

Forchaoge  iti  frame,' and  chaage,  and  change 
Y«c  ftOl  the  Dative ttndiire would  remain,  [again, 
And  orter  put  on  white;  but  if  the  feed,       730 
Painted  with  diff  'rent  colours,  all  agreed 
To  make  one  white ;  as  little  parts,  that  bear 
(^ntc  diiPreot  figures  can  compofe  one  fquare ; 
Tben  it  would  follow,  as  in  fquares  there  lie 
Sack  dtfT'reot  figtves,  naked  to  our  eye, 
]iift  fit,  io  one  pare  whtten^fs,  we  ihould  view 
A  tboafiiod  colours  mix*d,  and  diff  Veut  tod*. 

Befides;  look  o*er  chofe  different  Ibapes;  for*! 
there  f 

Vo  hiodnmce  in  their  natures  does  appear,        C 
Why  all  oiay  not  agree  to  make  onefquare.  740 3 
But  odtber  Tenfe,  nor  natore^s  laws  permit, 
Thtt  diff  Vent  colours  ihould  compofe  one  white. 

Kay  more ;  the  only  caufe  that  all  propofe 
For  (oloor^d  feeda,  this  fancy  overthrows  ; 
For  kere  from  white,  white  bodies  do  not  rife, 
Mwbla^from  blmcl^  but  feeds  of  various  dyes, 
Nov  colourleis  feeds  will  ieooer  make  a  white, 
Tbao  black,  or  any  other  oppofiie. 

Brfides;  iince  colours  are  alone  by  day, 
Aod  owe  their  beings  to  the  glitt'riog  ray,     750 
Brit  feeds  of  things  do  not  eotiil  alooe 
B?  day  :  'tis  plain  that  they  are  ting*d  with  none ; 
For  how  can  cblours  be  in  darkeft  night, 
Snca  they  all  change,  and  vary  with  the  light, 
According  as  the  ray's  oblique  or  right. 
80  pkmes,  chat  gpo  around  the  pigeon's  head, 
Ssmeofflea  kaok  briiker,  with  a  deeper  red; 
Aod  then  in  different  pofition  feen 
Show  a  gay  Iky,  all  intermiz'd  with  green  : 
Aod  lb  u  peacocVs  tails,  all  fiird  with  light,  760 
The  colour  varies  with  the  change  of  fite. 
Mow  imce  thde  colours  rife  from  beams  o'th'  fun 
Bctac,  they  cannot  be  when  thofe  are  gone. 

And  ibce  the  eyes  a  diff 'rent  ilroke  receive 
ftoB  white,  from  that  which  black,  or  others 

give : 
Aod  iince  it  matters  not  what  colour's  worn 
%  diiflgs  we  loach,  but  what  fit  fliapeo  are  bora, 
ytt  tmj  infer  feeds  want  no  dyes ; 
ThoCie  the  variety  of  ihapeo  fupplies, 
Aod  thence  thole  diff*rem  foru  of  touch  may 
riic.  77«, 

Befides;  fince  certain  colours  not  agree 
To  cer^  ihapes;  and  any  dye  may  be 
b  say  ikape,  then  tell  me  why  we  find 
*^cb  coloura  kiXl  belong  to  fuch  a  kind  ? 
Vhy  cvMot  crows  their  ufual  dye  forlake, 
And  pat  on  white }  Why  fwans  sot  moum  in 
'Mack? 

Again  <  break  a»y  thing,  we  find  at  hil 
The  Wis  the  parts,  the  more  the  colours  waile  : 
¥»  tnftuoe;  finve  but  gold,  the  gaudy  red, 
•  ^I'^ick  throDgh  the  whole  confpofufe  once  was 

^^  ttd  gone,  the  parts  unheeded  lie, 
Wor  with  thdr  tempting  purple  court  our  eye. 
j!^  ^^•ws  ^at  bodiea  are  from  colours  freed, 
9t««e  cbey  GQi^  to  he  at  fiuU  «a  toU 

X 
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Farther;  fince  fome  ne*er  touch  the  ear  or*^ 
nofc,  / 

With  found,  or  fmell;  we  nat 'rally  fuppofe  T 
That  neither  found,  nor  fraell  belong  to  thofe.  3 
So  likewife,  fince  'tis  nonfenfe  to  .deny- 
Some  feeds  too  fmall,  and  fubtle  for  our  eye. 
Thefe  free  from  colour  we  mnft  all  conceive,  79e') 
As  well  as  thofe  from  found  and  taile  believe,  / 
Whofe  found,  nor  tafte,  our  ears,  nor  tongue  f 
perceive.  3 

And  yet  the  mind  can  comprehend  as  well 
Thefe  void  of  dye,  as  thofe  of  found  and  fmell. 

Befides  :  nptonly  colour  is  not  found 
In  feeds  ;  but  neither  fmell,  nor  tafie,  nor  (bund  t 
They  no  brific  odours  in  effluviums  fend. 
Or  to  delight  the  nofe,  or  to  offend  ; 
But  void  of  odours  all.    So  artiils  choofe 
An  odorous  liquor  to  compofe  800 

Thciir  rich  perfumes ;  leil  they  iaScSt  and  fpoil 
Their  odours,  with  the  native  fmell  of  oil. 
And  thus  as  all  their  former  reafons  ihow. 
The  feeds  on  eompound  bodies  ne'er  beftow 
Their  found,  their  tafie  or  fmell ;  for  they  have 


No  proper  found,  or  odour  of  their  own ; 

Nor  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  ^ny  quality ; 

For  thofe  are  (iab]c&  ail  to  chapge,  and  die  : 

Ev'n  fuch  as  vifcous,  brittle,  bbllaw  are ; 

All  which  arife  from  putrid^  foft,  and  rare.-   810 

For  either  thfefe  can  not  to  iecdi  agree. 

Or  feeds  are  not  immortal  all,  and  free 

From  change ;  and  therefore  things  may  fall  to 

nought : 
All  which  how  fond  my  former  reafons  taught. 
Now   farther;  thofe   compofures  that  per<«n 

eeive,  / 

Ennobled  all  with  various  fcnfe,  derive  t" 

Their  beings  from  infenfibies,  and  live.  3 

This  every  common  generation  ihows. 
And  rather  proves  this  truth,  than  overthrows.  ■ 
For  lo6k  what  numerous  fwarms  of  worms  and 

fiics  8ao 

From  putrid  and  fermenting  clods  arife. 
When  fem'nal  rain  defcendf  in  foft'ning  dew. 
And  makes  the  weaty'd  earth  bring  forth  anew* ' 
Beiides,  leaves,  water,  grafs,  do  make  up  beaft. 
And  man  too  feeds  on  blafts,  and  is  increas'd : 
Their  flcfli  is  tum'd  to  ours  ;  and  fo  again 
The  b)rds  aod  blafts  increafe  by  eating  men. 
All  thele  things  prove,  that  any  fort  of  food 
Nature  can  eafily  turn  to  fleih  and  blood  : 
Whence  animals,  thofe  things  of  ienfe,  ihe  framev 
As  out  of  wood  ihe  raifes  fire  and  flames.        Sjt 
And  hence,  a»  we  dticours'd  before,  we  find 
It  matters  much  with  what  firfi  feces  are  joined; 
What  fite,  and  what  pofition  they  maintain. 
What  motions  give,  and  what  receive  again. 
,  Bat  what  confirms,  what  prompts  thee  to  he.*^ 

Ueve, 
Tliat  things,  endow'd  with  feofe. 
Their  beings  from  inienfibles,  1 
Perchance,  as  common  obfervation  ihows,  a 

Becaufe  earth,  ftone,  wood,  various  things  com-  f 

poft  J  S40  r 

And  yet  chero'o  neither  life^aor  fimfe  in  tboifr  J 


m  rofxiire  again, 
prompts  thee  to  he.'^ 
[rinef 
feofe,  can  ne'er  de-r 
«, and  live?  ■   y 
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But  hcne  you  ihvft  confider,  neither  I, 

ifor  any  niafter  of  philofophy 

Jififirm,.that  rv'kry  '  being  may  cbimiieiice 

A  feniible*  and  (bow  the  a&  of  fenfe  : 

But  that  rhofo  feed*,  whence  fenfibles  artfe, 

MuilnU  have  a  convenient  (hape  and  iize, 

Foiition,  motion,  order  :  now  not  one 

Of  thefe  appeao-s  in  earth,  or  wood,  or  ftone  : 

Vet  tbefe  fermented  by  a  timely  rain,  Sjo 

Grow  fruitful,  and  produce  a  numVous  train 

Of  wormt;  bcdanfe  the  little  bodies  leave 

Their  former  (ite  and  onion ;  and  receive 

New  motioD,  into  new  pofition  fall, 

And  ordcr^  fit  to  make  an  animal. 

Befides,  they   who  contend  that  thingt  com- 
mence. 
Senfiblei,'from  feeds  endowM  with  fenfe, 
Mfift   grant  thofe  feeds  are  foft ;  for  fenfe  does 
To  tender  giit  alone,  or  ncrrve,  or  vein:         [join 
All  which  are  fnft  and  cafily  diflblv'd.  86o 

But  grant  they  conld  eternally  endure, 
^  Suppofe  them  all  from  fatal  change  fecurc  : 
.Yet  other  doubts  occur.     For  further  fee^ 
If  all  thofe  feeds  have  fenfe,  that  fenfe  muft  be 
Or  of  ODC  iingle  member,  or  of  all; 
And  fo  be  like  a  perfeft  animal. 
But  now  the  parts  in  a  divided  ftate 
£njoy  no  fenfe  :  The  hand,  if  (eparate 
Can  leeLno  more,  nor  any  member  live 
Divided  from  the  body,  nor  perceive !  tyo 

Therefore  each  mud  be  like  an  animal^ 
Each  llngle  fsed  contain  the  fenfe  of  ail. 
Bnt  if  like  animals;  then  tell  me  why, 
As  well  as  animals,  they  cannot  die  i 
And  why  immortal  all  ? 

But  grant  them  lb ; 
Yet  what  cotild  all  then-  combinations  do. 
But  make  fome  animaU  ?  And  what  could  be  sn- 

crcas'd 
But  fenfibles^ 

As  man  get!>  only  man,  and  heaft  gets  beaft. 
«  But  if  the  feeds  in  mixture  lofe  their  own,   880 
And  take  another  fenfe,  when  theirs  is  gone, 
^hat  need  of  any  i  Why  fhould  we  fnppofe. 
They  ever  had  that  fenfe,  which  theymaft  lofe  f 
And  fittce,  asl  have  org*d  before,  'tis  true. 
That  birds  are  made  of  eggs ;  iinee  foft'ning  dew 
Mermen  ta  the  clods  to  wofms,  we  kttow  from 

theace 
That  fenfibles  arlfe  from  feeds  devoid  of  fenft. 

If  any  grants  the  thiog,  that  fenfe  can  rife  ' 
JTrom  fenfelcfs  feeds,  if  he  confer t  to  this, 
l^t  fays,  that  it  is  formM  and  fathion'd  all       8^ 
By  change,  that's  made  in  th*  atoms,  e'er  the 

,'       animal. 
Or  aay  other  things  are  born,  and  grow ; 
For  his  convi^ton  I  Ihall  only  ihow, 
Yhac'naturd^  HnVI,  and  fteady  laws  decreed,     -J 
Thatomthing  (hould  be  chang'd,tbat  naught/ 
")        flioul(Ibre<Jd  T 

If^ithout  a  combination  of  the  feed.  <  j^ 

And  thus  ^hout  the  limbs  no  fenfe  can  rife. 
If  cannot  be,  before  the  body  it ; 
BecauTe  the  feeds  lie  fcattcr'd  ev*ry  where, 
Bi  hcsv'D,  and  earthi  ip  water  1  fliMne  and  air ;  900 


srolalL 

ig  for  aataKl 

ktai,  r 

t'dall.        J 


bcDdi''! 

in,-   3 


Not  yet  combinM  to  aalDB  an«niBaV> 
Nor  Genfe,  that  guide,  and  govenor  of  alL 
Befides,  w^n  ftrokes  too  ftrong  .for  aataKl 

And  mighty  preffure  cf  aih  an  animal, 
lU  feeds  and  viul  pow'rsarefcatterV 
For  then  the  little  feeds  do  feparate, ,    • 
And  all  the  vital  pow'r^  are  ftopc  by^fiite. 
At  leogth  the  motion,  fcatter'd  through  the  wfatl^ 
Breaking  the  vital  ties  of  linbs  and  foul, 
Expels,  and  drives  it  out  at  every  pore ;       910] 
For  what  can  force,  for  what  can  firsW  do/ 
m^re  f 

Than  difuoite  thofe  feeds  that  joiii*d  before }   j 

But  when  the  force  is  w»k,  more  light  ii 
Mows, 
The  fmall  iiemaiRs  of  life  with  cafe  compfife 
The  violent  motions  of  approaching  fite. 
And  call  back  all  tbin|f*  to  tbeiv  former  Astc; 
£xpd  ufuf^np  death,  that  feein'dt'ohtain 
An  empire  there ;  ami  fettle  fenfe  again. 
Elfe  why  ikould  itvin|^  ctaatores,  that  arrive 
So  near'the  ^ea  of  £atb,  ntmm  and  life,   93! 
Rather  tbafteaier  in,  when  odme  fo  nigb. 
And  end  their  ak^ft  finifli^d  rate  and  die?   * 

Befidea,  filled  wefcel  paia,  when  oatvnnl  fiorce 
Diverts  th*  teems  from  their  natural  couife, 
And  ihakes  them  o*er  the  limbs,  hot  when  di*'] 

obtain 
Their  nac'ra)  motion,  and  their  place  agaia, 
A  quiet  pleaforaftraight  fucceeds  the  pain, 
It  follows,  that  the  feeds  are  things  unfit. 
Or  to  be  touch*d  with  pain,  or  with  de^gbt; 
Becaufa  they  are  not  made  «£  iwher  feed,       930 
Whofe  change  of  motion,  or  of  fite  may  breed 
Or  pain,'  or  pleafure,  or  delight;  and  hsace 
It  foUovrs  too,  that  they  are  void  of  fenfe. 

But  farther 'fHll't  if  we  muftr  needs  believe, 
Thar  feeds  have  fenfe,4Mcaufe  the  things  peitet«e; 
What  fort  of  feeds  mnft  fornt  tfa«  human  tue  f  > 
Cm  violent  ladghter  fcrew  dieir  Ifftle  face  f  > 
Or  can  they  drop*  their  briny  tenrs  apace  f  J 
Can  they  or  laugh,  or  weep  ?  Can  they  ddcry 
1*he  greafeflb  feerets  of  phiMbphy  f  94* 

Difcourfe  hoiv  things  are  mix'd  i  Or  cmipfebto^ 
On  what  firm  principles  themfelvei  depend  f 
For  all  things^  which  enjoy  the  facvltiesi 
And  pAow'rs  of  fNfffetft  aoimala  mud  rife 
From'other  feeds,  and  th<>fe  muft  be  begun. 
From  others :  VhUs  We  endleftly  go  on : 
For  thus  I'll  arge :  whatever  can  pefceive, 
Difcourfe,  laugh,  reafon,  flatter,  weep,  andgtiefe» 
Mud  |>e  compounded,  and  muft  owe  its  ftanie 
To  proper  fee^swhithcan  perform  the  feme,  950 
Butif'thisfeettiS'abAifd;andduUtmoi«fe,'     ' 
And  heavy  feeds  can  laughing  things eonpofs; 
If  wife  M  m  dtfbourivie  iKinM  cM  rife 
F^om  feeds,  that  neither  rtafeh«ttor.afe  wife : 
What  hinders  then  but  that  a  fetfOhle 
May  IptvflfKromi^eds  all  vocd^  ibnfe  sv  well  f  ' 

I^ly,  We  all  from  feeds  celeftial  rife,  • 
Which   Heaven   our  tennnion  parent  fiUt  fap- 

plies. 
From  him  the  earth  receives  enlrv'mng  faio, 
Andfiraiyhtflw  bearabirdytrce,aiidbakft|aad8mi 
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And  proper  food  for  tU  by  which  they  thrive, 
Grow  ftroDg,  and  propSgate  their  race,  ^~ 

Tfmct  joOly  all  the  name  of  mother  give. 
An4  fo  each  part  returns,  when  bodies  die. 
What  ame  from  eatth  to  earth,  what  from 

Drop!  dowo,  afcends  a^in,  and  mounts  on  high. 

For  death  does  not  deCtroy^  but  difunite 

The  fcedi,  tod  change  their  order  and  their  iite  : 

Then  makes  new  combinations,  whence  arife 

//)  bodies  all  thofe  great  varieties  :  970 

Their  change  in  colour,  Ihape,  and  frame ;  and 

theoce 
Some  for  a  while  enjoy^  then  lofe  their  fejife. 
Fran  whence,  as  we  obfcrvM  before,  we  £ad 
It  mstten  much  with  what  firft  feeds  are  join'd 
"What  6t<,  and  what  pofition  they  maintain. 
What  aiotioii  give,  and  what  receive  again 
And  thu  the  feeds  of  boiies  ne'er  contain 
Svch  (nil  sod  traniient  things  as  feem  to  lie 

00  bodia'  forfaces,  and  change  and  die. 

It  matters  much,  ev*n  in  chtfe  ruder  lines,       98Q 
How,  or  with  what  each  fingle  letter  joins ; 
For  the  (ame  letters,  or  almoft  the  fame. 
Make  words  to  fignsfy  earth,  fun,  and  flame* 
The  fflooo.  the  heaven,  com,  animals,  and  trees. 
And  lea:  but  their  pofiiion  difagrees; 
Their  order's  not  alike ;  in  bodies  fo ; 
Ai  their  feeds  order,  figure,  motion  do,      [too. 
T^  things  themfclveA  muft  change  and  vary 

Bw now  attend,  I'll  teach  thee  fomething  new; 
Ta  ftnnge,  but  yet  *tis  reafon,  and  'tis  true  -  9^ 
£t*d  what  we  now  with  greateft  eafe  receive, 
Sreo'd  ibaoge  at  fir  ft,  and  we  could  fcarce  believe ; 
And  what  we  wonder  at,  as  years  increafe, 
Will  feem  more  ptatn,  :ind  all  our  wonder  ceafe, 
^  look,  the  hcav'n,  the  ftars,  the  fun,  the  moon, 
f  «n  a  fodden  to  ut  mortals  (hown, 
Ji£cottr*d  now,  and  never  feen  before,      [more  ? 
(^  ctiold   have    rait'd   the  people's  wonder 
^t  coold  be  more  admir'd  at  here  below  ? 
^^a  70*  had  been  fuipris'd  at  fuch  a  ihow.  loco 
^  BOW,  ail  cioy*d  with  thele,  fcarce  caft  ao  eye, 
^thohic  woftb  the  paint  to  view  the  fkj. 
^^f^^tiekrt  fly  no  opinioo,  'caufe  'tis  new ;         "y 
Bo  AriAtf  f earch,  ^fid  after  careful  view,  V 

^«fi,iffe^;  onbrace  it,  if*  tis  true.  3 

Now  I  have  ptov'd  before,  this  mighty  fptce 

1  mfinise,  and  knows  do  lowcfl  place, 

Iw  tippcmoft  :  00  bounds  this  all  cootroul ; 
or  that's  agaiatt  the  nature  of  the  whole. 
Throvgh  this  wdk  fpace  fiace  fetds  then  always 

uiAve  1 010 

^itb  vtriooft  tomt,  and  from  eternal  ftrove ; 
^  can  imagine  there  fliould  only  riiie 
nr  fingk  earth,  our  air,  and  bvt  oorflciei, 
»^hiUl  aU  the  other  mattr^  fuatttr'd  lies  ? 
fpccislly,  fince  thcfc  from  ch.iiige  arofe, 
^^Kntbe  oathit/.v'rg  it<;*js  by  various  blows, 
kw  Uu«,  now   ih^'    -.vay   niov'd,  at  laft  were 
MO  the  ikteiii  <:r<i^    of  ihis  world,  [hurl'd 

y^i  made  fit  conil;(.o.tion« ;  whence  began 
he  caarth,  the  heay'o,  the  iSn,  and  beaA,  and 

man,       #  loao 


3W, 


"J 

kiei,        J. 


Thus  then  'tis  prov'd,  and  certain,  th^t  elfewhere^ 

The  bufy  ^toms  join,  as  wcM  as  here : 

Such^  earths,  fuch  feas,  fuch  men,  fuch  beaftt, 

arifc, ' 
All  tike  to  tho(b  furronnded  by  our  flcies. 

Again :  when  there  can  be  no  hindering  caufe^ 
But  place  and  feed  enough ;  l^y  nature's  laws 
Thijigs  muft  be  made :  Now  if  the  feed  furmoont 
The  uttnoft  flretch  of  number^s  vail  account ; 
^nd  the  fame  nature  can  compofe  a  nufs, 
Ae  once  in  this,  in  any.  other  plare ;  1 030 

It' plainly  follows  that  there  niuft  arifc 
DiflinA  and  numerous  worlds,  earths,  meU; 

and  flcies, 
In  places  diflant,  and  remote  from  this.     ' 

Now  farther  add :  No  fpccics  has  but  one. 
Which  is  begun,  increased,  and  grows  alone : 
But  ev'ry  kind  does  certainly  contain. 
Of  individuals,  a  num'rous  train ; 
As  bird,  and  filernt  fi(h,  as  bcail  and  man  : 
Thcreftirtf  the  fpccies  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
Of  heav'n  and  earth,  mud  needs  have  more  than 

one.  1040 

For  ev'ry  one  of  thefc  is  made,  and  grows  "i 
By  the  fame  nature's  cath'lic  laws,  with  thofe  f 
Whofe  fpacious  kinds  do  nu|n>ous  trains  pn-i 

clofc.  3 


030 

■s 
} 


If  this  you  uhderftand,  you'll  plainly  fee 
How  the  vaft  mafs  of  matter,  nature,  free 


From  the  proud  care  of  any  meddling  deity,     J 
Does  work  by  her  own  private  flrength,  and  move 
Without  the  trouble  of  the  pow'rs  above. 
For  how,  good  gods!  can  thofe  that  live  in  peace, 
In  ck»di(lurb'd  and  everlafting  eafe,  1050 

Rule  this  vaft  all  >  Their  lab'ring  thoughts  divide 
*  r.wixt  hcav'n  and  earth,  and  "all  their  motions 

*     guide? 
Send  heat  to  os,  the  various  orbs  controul, 
Or  bf  immenfe,  and  fpread  o'er  all  the  whole  ? 
I  Or  hide  the  hcav'n  in  clouds,   whence  thunder 
'  thrown, 
Beats  cV'n  their  own  afpiring  temples  down  ? 
Or  ihroti^h  yall  dcferts  break  th' innocent  wood, 
^or  hurts  the  bad,  but  ftrikcs  the  juft  and  good  ?  ' 

Learn  next,  th'  infinite  niafs  fends  new  fuppHee 
fnio  the  world  already  form'd,  whence  flcies,  n^m 
And  this  vaft  ball  of  earth,  and  boift'rous  fcas, 
And  fpacious  air  grow  bigger,  and  increafe ; 
For  all  to  their  own  proper  kinds  retire. 
To  earth  the  earthy,  fiery  parts  to  fire. 
To  water,  wat'ry ;  till  they  grow  as  great 
As  nature's  fiz'd  and  fteady  laws  perinit. 
For  as  in  animals,  when  ev'ry  vein 
Receives  tio  more  than  what-flics  ofl*  again. 
They  can  increafe  no  more :  fuch  means  fecure 
Thofe  things  from  farther  growth,  when  once 
mature.  1070 

For  fhJit  which  looks  fofair,  fo  gay,  and  young, 
Climbs  to  maturity,  grows  great  and  ftrong. 
That  many  parts  receives,  and.ftill  retain*. 
And  fpcnds  but  f^w ;  becaufe  through  all  the  veiDi 
The  httle  nour'ftiing  parts,  with  c^c  diflus'd. 
Are  there  in  little  (pace  confin'd,  and  us'd 
For  growth ;  but  few  fly  ofiT,  and  break  the  cbttf. 
Aad  i^et  thcif  former  liberty  again. 
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For  though  thiogt  loic  thetf  piitt,  wbeo  thcf  are 

gooc> 
Some  Dcw  fuppUet  of  other  feeds  come  oa,    loSo 
And  more  tbao  they  have  loll :   Thus  thiogt  en- 
dure, 
1,00k  gay  and  youog,  uotil  they  grow  mature. 
Thence  by  degrees  our  ftrength  melts  all  away. 
And  treachVous  age  creeps  on,  and  thiog«  decay  : 
For  bodies,  oow  grown  big  and  Urge,  which ~\ 
ctafe  I 

From  their  cnntinu'd  growth,  nor  more  increafe,  > 
Stiil  waOe    be  more,  their  paru  difperfe  with  I 
eafc.  J 

The  nour'(hiag  parti  come  fl«)wly  on,  and  few. 
Too  fmall  decaying  nature  to  renew; 
The  dock  is  largely  fpcnt :  no  new  fupply,  I«90 
Sufficient  to  nuke  good  thofe  parts  that  die  '■ 
Tiierefore  they  needs  mud  fall,  their  nature  broke 
By  inward  wafting  or  ezteroal  droke  ; 
B'  caufe  the  dock  of  nourilhment  tlecays. 
As  age  creeps  on  ;  and  dill  a  thoufaod  ways 
The  little  cnf^nei  without  oppofej 
And  drive  10  kill  them  by  r  ntinual  blows. 
And  thus  the  world  mud  fall,  though  new 
fupply 
The  mafs  affords  to  raife  thofe  things  that  die  : 
Yet  all  in  vain ;  for  nature  cannot  give  iioo 

applies  fufficient,  nor  the  world  receive. 


Even  oow  the  workTs  grown  eU :  th*  ctnb*} 
that  bore  .  f 

Such  mi^ity  bulky  aninnls  before,  X 

Now  bears  a  puny  iofeiS,  and  no  more.  j 

For  who  can  think  thefe  creatures,  fram'd  aboic, 
The  little  bus*oef«  of  fomc  meddliog  Jove  I 
And  thence,  to  people  this  inferior  ball. 
By  Hcmer*s  golden  chain  let  gently  fill  ? 
Nor  did  they  rile  Irom  the  rough  fcas^  bat  eartl, 
fo  what  die  now  fupports,  at  firil  gave  birth,  i  iif 
At  fird  die  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  did  bear, 
.\nd  tetider  fruit,  without  the  tiller'*  care ; 
She  brought  forth  herbs,  which  now  the  foeUe 

foU 
Can  ics^^  afi'ord  to  all  our  pain  and  toil : 
Wc  hhour,  fweat,  and  yet  by  all  this  drifc 
Can  fcarce  get  com  and  wine  enough  for  life : 
Our  men,  our  oxen  gr«an,  and  never  ccafe. 
So  fad  our  labours  grow,  our  fruits  decreafe? 
Nay,  oft  the  farmers  with  a  (igh  coaplaio, 
That  they  have  labourM  all  the  year  in  viio, 
An  J,  looking  back  on  former  ages,  blcft,      ii:i 
With  anxious  thoughts,  their  parents  happinefi; 
Talk,  loodly  talk,  how  pious  they  were  fili'J,  ^ 
Content  with  what  the  willing  foil  dii  yield.  V 
Though  each  man  then  enjoy*d  a  narr'vccr  6Jd  ) 
But  never  think,  fond  fools '  that  age  will  «/le 
This  mighty  world,  and  break  the  frame  sbt 


NOTES   ON  BOOK  II. 


Ver.  t.  LucnTitrs  had  made  choice  of  a  fub- 
\t6t  naturally  crabbed,  and  therefore  he  adorned 
h  with  poetical  defcriptions  and  precepu  of  mo- 
rality, in  the  beginning  and  ending  of  his  books : 
And  thus  intending  in  this  book  to  treat  of  the 
motions  and  figures  of  his  atoms,  and  of  their 
other  properties,  which  we  call  qualities,  he  in- 
croduces  his  fubjed  by  the  praiie  of  that  philofo- 
phy  which  Epicurus  caught,  as  well  to  give  fome 
refpite  and  relaxation  to  the  wearied  mind  of  bis 
Memmius,  as, by  laying  before  his  eyes,  and  fore- 
warning  him  of  the  dangers  and  calamities  of 
others,  to  allure  him  to  the  dudy  of  that  pbilofo- 
phy  which  he  calb  the  doArine  of  th«  wife. 
Thus,  the  fird  twenty  verfes  contain  twocompa- 
rifons  and  a  meuphor,  in  which  he  alTerts,  that 
the  life  of  a  wife  man  coofids  in  a  p«vfe^  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  and  indolence  of  body ;  and,  at 
the  £une  time,  he  derides  and  bemoans  the  anxie* 
ties  and  redlefs  dcfires  of  other  nicn.  But  thire 
are  fome  who  accuic  Lucretius  of  ill  nature  and 
cruelty  of  temper,  on  account  of  the  fird  verfes 
of  this  book,  where  he  fays, 

*Tts  pleafant  fafcly  to  behold  from  Oiore 
The  rolling  (hip,  and  hear  the  temped  roar : 
Not  that  another*s  pain  is  our  delight ; 
But  pains  unfelt  produce  the  pleafing  fight.J 
*Tis  pleafant  alfo  to  behold  from  far 
The  moting  legions  mingled  in  the  war ; 


But  much  more  fweet  thy  laVrlng  deps  to  piUc) 
To  virtues  heights,  with  wifdom  well  fupplj'ij 
And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fordfy'*] :   3 
From  thence  to  look  below  on  human  kind, 
Bewildered  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind. 

H 

But  their  cenfure  fcems  too   fcvcre  and  Wf^- 
The  poet  aiTer u  only  the  fentioKflt  of  all  ■*•* 
kind ,  for  who  beholds  another  in  any  |r«t  ^ 
fiidion,  or  groaning  under  the  viokoce  itf  t«- 
ments,  and  does  not  prefentlf  thmk  widne  ^ 
felf,  ho^  happy  am  I  not  to  be  in  that  ooodtfi*' 
Ifidoms  Pclttf.  lib.  li.  lipid.   240.  lays,  that  no- 
thing is  more  pleafant  than   i*   X<p^  aM^   i 
»C4  rk  rm  dXXtn  r»Mr««ff  wmimyiM,  to  fit  ia  the  ^'    1 
hour,  and  behold  the  dsipwrcck  of  Qtbe<t.  C»ctf    |, 
too  is  of  the  fame  nund,  in  the  feoood  epiAk  u 
Atticus.     And  our  excellent  Drydco,  dcfcnfctfC 
the  life  of  a  happy  man,  lays  to  the  fantf  f^l^ 
with  Lucretius : 

No  happinefs  can  be  where  is  no  reft ; 
rh*  unknown,  untalkM  of  man,  is  only  Wcft'*^' 
He,  as  in  fome  fafe  cliff,  his  cell  does  keep ; 
From  thence  he  views  the  labour*  of  the  d«p' 
The  gold-fraught  veffel  which  mad  teuiprf*  ^* 
He  feet  now  vainly  make  to  his  retreat ; 
And,  when  from  far  the  tenth  wave  does  ipp*"' 
Shrinks  up  in  Ulent  joy  that  hc*«  sot  there. 
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ttr,  7.  In  tlits  etceUcftt  metipbor,  the  poet 
teadicii  that  the  life  of  «  wife  man  it  placcKl  in 
tnoquillity  of  mind  sad  indolence  of  body.  And 
thii  VM  the  dodrine  of  ^Epicunls,  who,  in  Cicero, 
TofinU.  J.  ikjs :  *  Ergo  is,  quifquit  eft,  qui  modera- 
tiQoe  (t  cooftaotta  quietus  eft  animo,  iibique  ipfe 
pbcatDS,  at  neque  ubefcatmoleftiiti,neque  fragran- 
tor  tiaore,  neqae  fitientnr  qoid  appeteos  ardeat  de- 
Uderio,  nee  alacritatc  ftitili  geftiens  deliquefcat,  is  eft 
fapicos  qoem  quaerimus/  He,  therefore,  whoever 
he  be,  who  by  moderation  and  conftancy  is  fedate 
IB  his  mind,  who  is  at  peace  within  himfelf,  fo  as 
not  to  pine  and  languilh  with  forrow,  fo  as  not  to 
be  difqoietdd  with  fear,  nor  to  burn  with  a  thirfty 
dcfire  for  any  thing,  nor  to  be  fooliflily  tranfport- 
cd  with  nnfeemly  mirth,  he,  I  fay,  is  the  wife 
BUB  whom  we  are^  feeking.  And  what  Lucre- 
tin  here  propofes  to' his  Mcmmius,  Epicurus  had 
wriiteo  long,  before  to  Menceceus  :  iltm  Aot  tU 

fAmfrnt'    in  yk^   itftt  iii^s   lr<N  Sh   tra^fot 

Ver.  15.  To  be  the  chief  in  a  government; 
tlipi  which  ftate  of  life  nothing  can  be  more  un. 
Aippjr  to  an  Bptcarean,  and  to  a  mih  who  de. 
fights  to  live  by  the  rulea  of  nature :  For  to  what 
cod  doft  thou  burden  thyfelf  with  the  care  of  an 
mtraAablc  aialtitode  ?  Live  for  thyfelf :  Do 
good  to  thyfelf:  c«  w«X/7r«i^  Dtf  9^U  ri  ly*  No 
;mo  b  the  happier  for  being  at  the  helm  :  if  thou 
govemeft  weU,  thy  body  will  fufier  for  it;  be- 
anie a  thonfaod  caret  and  buiineflet  will  be  al* 
ways  diilurbing  thy  brain  and  quiet :  if  ill,  thou 
wilt  live  in  cAtinnal  dread ;  in  a  vrord,  thou 
wilt  be  a  wretched  flave;  If  thon  convert  any 
thing  to  thy  priirate  uic,  thon  wilt  one  day  per- 
htpi  be  forced  to  reftorc  it  with  intereft ;  there- 
foiv  fly  from  greatnefs,  «mi)  3Jih  fii^M.  Thnt 
iaysFaber,  who  himfelf  led  a  retired  life.  To 
which  we  may  add  what  Spicumt  fays  in  Laer- 
tisB,  lib.  I.  "EMitt  umi  vi^Xifl^  vW  tCirXiiAi#«» 

Ver.  iS.  For  the  Epienreant  did  not  chiefly 
fallow  thofe  pleafures  that  affcA  the  fenfes  with 
4rfight;  bnt  held  the  greateft  of  all  plrafurct  to 
eonfift  in  an  exemption  from  grief  and  pain.  They 
did  not,  £iyt  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de  Pin.  think  the  chidF 
bappineft  to  coofift  in  that  pfcafurey  **  quz  fuavi- 
tate  aKqtia  naturam  ipfam  movet,  et  com  jucundi- 
tite  qoadam  pcrcipitor  fenfibus,  led  qus  perdpi- 
tor  «ani  dolore  detrado."  And  wrhen  Bpicnrut 
^ites  to  MetMtcent,  that  rav  «>«/2f  m2  ««»•»  l» 
«2f3wM,  the  wond  mU^Mit  nraft  be  uken  in  a 
larger  fenCe,  and  as  oppofed  to  death,  which  it 
fn^wif  Tnt  aif^utf.  For  that  philofopher  dif- 
icred  in  opinkm  from  the  Cyrenaic%  who  held 
pWw  to  be  the  "  fammum  bonum  ;•*  «/  ^tv  yk^ 

»«^i  •  &  kfu^^fi^^  ^vx^  »•*  #^/««I«;,  f?ys  Laer- 
taaif  ••  IL 
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tins  in  the  life  of  Epicums  S  who  fays  himfelf  in 
the  book  wtfti  mlUtUf  *H  fun  ya^  «rc^«i^i«  rl 
atimm  xmrmnfuiruui^  m^n    n^mc/,   n    )1    X^^   ^ 

Ver-  al.  In  thefe  niocceen  ver£es  he  alTcrfii,. 
that  but  few  things  are  requifice  for  the  eafe  and 
delight  of  the  body,  and  that  neither  great  riches 
nor  delicious  eating  and  drinking,  nor  coflly  ap- 
parel, or  furniture,  are  of  any  Cooliderable  advan- 
tage, (ince  without  ftny  of  them,  our  tiaturid 
wants  may  be  fupplied,  and  that  too  imlUi  pleafure 
enough  :  and  even  though-  we  enjoyed  all  thole 
delighCM,  our  bodies  would  neverthelefs  be  liable 
to  difeafes  and  pain.  How  vain  it  it  then  to 
contend  ambitionfly  for  wit,  for  wealth,  and  for 
power ;  to  bend  our  IqH  endeavours  to  outlhine 
each  other ;  and  10  waibe  our  time  and  our  health 
in  fearch  of  honour  and  in  purfuit  of  riches !  Lu- 
cretius was  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  had  rea* 
fon  to  exclaim : 

O  wretdied  man  !  in  what  a  mift  of  life. 
Enclosed  with  dangers,  and  with  noify  firife, 
He  fpends  his  little  fpan ;  and  overfeeds 
His  cramm'd  defires  with  more  than  nature  needs : 
For  nature  wifely  ftints  our  appetites, 
^i^d  craves  no  more  than  uodtfturbM  delights ; 
Which  minds  unmix'd  with  cares  and  fears  obtain : 
A  foul  (crene,  a  body  void  of  pain  $ 
80  little  this  corporeal  frame  requires. 
So  bounded  are  oor  natural  defire% 
That  wanting  all,  andfetting  pain  afide, 
With  balre  privstibn  (enfe  is  fatisfy'd. 

DryJ. 

Ver.  %s.  He  meant  the  golden  flatnes  which 
were  formerly  ofed  In  the  honfet  of  the  rich,  in* 
ftcad  of  fcoocet  and  candleftieks,  in  their  enter-, 
tainments  by  night  (  and  he  feems  lo  blame  the 
cxpeuftvencft  and  prodigality  of  the  Tappers  of 
the  Romans  in  his  age.  This  paiTage,  which  Vir- 
gil has  imitated  in  Culice,  ver.  6a  and  in  Georg. 
ii.  ver.  461.  Lucretiitt  himfelf  took  from  Ho* 
mer,  Odyf.  vti.  ver  icc. 

Ver.  zh  Thus  Honce,  in  Epift.  iL  B.  I. 
Hon  domus  et  fundus,  non  srit  acervui  et  aur 
ifigroto  domini  dedttxic  corpore  febres, 
Non  animo  cuVaak 


Which  Dryden^t  traniktion  of  tbi^  paflage  of  Ln« 
cretitts  fliall  ferve  to  interpret : 

Nor  will  the  raging  fevers  fire  abate. 
With  golden  canons  and  beds  of  ftafe  : 
But  the  poor  patient  will  as  foon  be  found 
On  the  bard  mattreiti  or  the  motber-gronnd. 

Ver.  39.  In  theie  twenty-five  verfcs  the  poet 
declares  that  finee  even  kings  and  princet,  the 
raoft  potent  and  wealthy  of  men,  are  difqoieted 
with  fetrs  and  cares,  and  lead  not  happier  livet 
than  otheny  the  greedy  thirft  of  honour,  power, 
riches,  &c.  muft  proceed  from  t^te  ignorance  of 
true  happinefs;  and  no  wonder  that  this  igno- 
ranee  is  fo  grofs,.  fince  we  walk  as  it  were  in  the 
dark,  and  lead  a  life  not  yet  enlightened  with 
the  rays  of  Epicurean  philofophy.  And  he  infifts 
from  the  vain  and  groundlel*  fcari  and  tciror&  oi 
Cc 
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men,  that  we  all  live  in  darknelik  For  as  chil- 
dren in  the  dark  dread  every  thin);,  and  imagine 
ridiculous  dangers,  fo  all  men  are  terrified  with 
the  belief  of  Providence,  atftl  punidimcnts  after 
death,  which,  according  to  Epicurus,  arc  but  the 
day-dreams  of  a  crazy  mind.  Now  Lucretius, 
to  difpel  this  darknefs,  and  deliver  his  Memmius 
fr«m  all  fears  and  difquiet  of  mind,  purfues  his 
fubjed,  and  fully  and  elegantly  explains  the  na- 
ture of  tlmig«. 

Ver.  4*  Faber,  in  his  note  upon  this  paiTage 
of  Lucretius,  fays,  that  Horace  had  it  in  bis  mind 
when  he  writ, 

Non  enim  gazs,  neque  confularis 
Summovet  ti^or  milerof  tumuhus 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueara  circum 

Teda  volanres. 
Scandit  xratas  vitiofa  naves 
Cura*;  nee  (urmas  equitum  relinquit, 
Ocyor  cervis,  et  ageote  nimbos 

Ocyor  euro. 

Which  Otway  thus  interprets : 

Keither  can  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  date. 

Of  courtiers,  nor  of  guards  the  rout, 

Hot  gilded  roof,  nor  brazen  gate,  * 

The  troubles  of  the  mind  keep  out* 

For  baneful  care  will  ftill  prevail, 

And  overtake  us  under  fail 

^Twill  dodge  the  great  man*s  train  behind, 

Outrun  the  doe,  outfly  the  wind. 

To'  which  I  will  add  thefe  ezcellent  verfes  of 
Varro  the  Epicurean : 

-  Non  fit  thcfauris,  non  auro  peAu  folutum  : 
Mod  dcmunt  animis  corn,  ncc  religiones 
Perlanim  montes,  non  divitts  aeria  croefi. 

-  Ver.  57.  Seneca,  in  Epift.  ex,  fays :  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  as  it  fecmed  to  be  to  Lucre- 
tius, when  he  faid : 

Kam  veluti  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  csecis 
In  tenebris  metuunt  $  fie  nos  in  luce  timemut, 
Interdum  nthilo  quz  funt  metuenda  magis,  quam 
^  Quae  pueri  in  tenebris  pavitant,  finguntque  futura. 

As  children  are  furpris*d  vHth  dread, 
.  And  tremble  in  the  dark,  ib  riper  yean 
£ven  in  broad  day-light  are  furpris'd  with  iears ; 
And  ihake  at  ihadows,  fanciful  and  vain. 
As  thofe  that  in  the  breads  of  children  reign. 

And- are  we  then,  who  tremble  in  the  light,  more 
fooHih  than  children  i  *Tis  falfe,  Lucretius !  We 
^are  not  afraid  in  the  light,  but  have  made  all 
things  darknefs  to  outfelves:  We  fee  nothing 
neither  what  is  hurtful,  nor  what  expedient :  We 
blunder  on  all  our  life  long,  and  ftumble  at  every 
flep ;  yet  we  fiill  continue  to  ftagger  forwards  an 
the  fame  method,  and  take  no  care  to  place  our 
ileps  with  p^reater  circumfpedion  :  we  fee  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  make  hafte  in  the  dark,  and 
neverthelcfs  we  perfevere  in  driving  full  fpeed  to 
Qur  journey's  end :  but  if  we  would,  we  might 
have  light  upon  the  road ;  though  there  be  but 


one  way  to  get  it,  which  it,  by  acquiriog  a  tho> 
rough,  not  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  human  and 
divine  things ;  if  we  would  continually  conteia- 
plate  and  Sudy  the  fame  things  over  and  over 
again,  even  though  we  know  them ;  and  if  we 
would  apply  them  often  to  ourfelves;  if  we  wooU 
inquire  diligently  into  what  is  good,  and  whx 
evil;  if  we  would  examine  with  care  and  fabmif. 
fion  Into  the  wonderful  works  of  Protidence; 
and  laftly,  if  we  would  learn  truly  to  (fiftingviflk 
between  what  is  honourable,  and  what  bafe. 
'  Ver.  64.  The  argument  of  this  fecond  book  is 
briefly  contained  in  thefe  four  verfes.    He  pra. 
mifes  firft  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  feedi,  bf 
which  motions  things  are  generated  and  diffolvei 
Secondly,  the  caufe  of  thofe  motions;  and,  thinllj, 
the  fwiftnefs  of  them.     When  he  has  performed 
this,  every  thing  will  be  prepared  and  ready  for 
him  to  enter  upon  the  explication  of  the  geooa- 
tion  and  diflblution  of  things. 

Ver.  68.  Being  about  to  difpute  of  the  differett 
motions  of  the  atoms,  and  of  the  caufes  of  thok 
motions,  he  fortifies  his  way  befor«i||nd,  and  in 
oppofition  to  fome  weak  and  foolifh^hilofophen^ 
demonftrates  in  thef(  thirteen  verfes,  from  tbe 
growth  and  ^ecreafe  of  things,  that  there  is  no- 
tion :  for  the  reafon  why  things  grow  is,  beaite 
fome  particles  of  matter  fly  and  adhere  to  them; 
and  the  reafon  why  they  dimihi(h,if,  becaafe  fome 
minute  particles  having  lofb  their  bold,  retire  lod 
fly  away  from  them.  And  it  would  be  abfard  to 
fay,  that  thofe  particles  either  come  or  go  with- 
out motion. 

Ver.  77.  He  alludes  to  the  x«/tMr«)ii^«,  tbe 
race  of  torches,  which  were  cqftain  games  a- 
lebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  slid 
in  which  tbe  racers  carried  torches  in  their 
hands,  and  drove  who  fliouM  get  firft  to  tbe 
goal  with  his  torch  not  extinguifbed :  Tbv 
the  Scholiad  on  Aridophanes  in  Ranis.  Thcie 
Athenian  games  were  called  Xo^tviOsrrai,  uA 
the  vidor,  Xm/i^mUnfa^,  a  bearer  of  torcbei; 
bccaufe  all  the  torches  of  thofe  that  run  were  de- 
livered to  him  as  th^  prize  of  his  vidory :  from 
whence  the  word  Xmftfvmhvt^^mi  is  ufcd  to  figoify, 
to  deliver  fuccefsfully  and  in  order.  Cafauboo. 
in  Perf.  Sat.  6.  Thus  Plato,  in  6.  de  Legib««: 
Tnmtrtf  m^H  Ur^i^rru  «ra7)«f,  «Jt/«m(  Xm^n^ 
rnv  /3m»  w«^*}t»r4f  aXXMf  1^  «AJU^,  begetting  and 
breeding  children,  as  it  were  delivering  the  iaop 
of  life.     But  Paufanias  makes  this  more  plain.   Ifl 

j  the  academy  of  Prometheus,  fays  he,  there  wai  an 
area,  where  men  were  wont  to  nm  in  a  cirde, 

I  carrying  lighted  torches  in  their  hands  and  tbe 
main  nf  the  flrife  confiflcdin  keeping  their  torches 
alight  during  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  running :  For 
he  whofe  torch  was  extinguiflted,  yielded  Sie  tic- 
tory  to  him  who  came  jiext  after  him,  and  be  ia 
like  manner  to  the  third.  Thus  Paufanias.  Koir 
this  cufiom  Lucretius  thus  applies :  As  the  raooer 
whofe  torch  went  out  yielded  the  vidory  to  the 
follower ;  fo  a  living  thing  when  its  light  of  life 
is  extinguifbed,  yields  and  gives  up  to  another  li« 
ving  thing,  as  it  were, the  lamp  of  life.  TThos  the 
remain!  of  the  vegetable  life  in  pafs,  yields  itfeJf 
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ip  to  the  feofibltf  life  of  an  ox :  thus  the  remaini 
of  the  a&imal  life  in  an  ox,  jields  irfelf  up  into 
the  life  of  man  :  thoi  the  lijfe  of  man  yieldt  icfelf 
ap  to-vorm*.  And  thua  the  viciflimde  is  coo- 
tifloed,  and  a  new  (Impure  ever  artfes  from  the 
roias  of  the  other ;  the  fornu  only  penfli,  the 
matter  ii  eternal,  and  fuffcra  no  decay. 
Ver.  79.  Ovid.  Metam.  xv.  ver.  251. 

— Remmque  novitrix 
Ei  iliit  alias  re|iarat  natuni  fignras : 
Nee  perit  in  canto  qnicqaam,  mihi  credite,  mundo: 
Scd  tariat,  faciemqae  novat.— > 

For  nacnre  knows 

No  lledfaft  ftation,  but  or  ebVs  or  flows : 
Eva  lo  motion,  (he  deilroys  her  old, 
Aad  cafts  new  figsrea  in  another  mold. 

Bryi. 

Ver.  81.  He  eikcems  all  who  believe  the  new 
Bodoos  of  things  that  is  to  fay,  that  th^r  ih- 
craie  or  decreafe  can  proceed  from  atoms  lying 
fill  tad  at  refl,  to  be  io  void  of  fcnfe,  as  not  to 
ielmc  to  be  confuted.  Then  he  teaches,  in  thefe 
fl^  Tcrfes,  that  the  feeds,  which  he  has  proved 
areahriys  wandering  up  and  down  in  the  void, 
owe  their  motion  cither  to  t^eir'own  weight,  or 
to  the  blows  of  others.  For  whatever  is  folid 
(md  firfidity  is  the  chief  property  of  the  feeds)  is 
beavy :  bat  heavT*  things  tend  downwards,  there- 
fore, the  fe^s  muft  have  a  downward  motion. 
Bat  when  thefe  folid  feeds.  In  their  defccnding 
Biotion,  light  upon  bodies  that  are  lying  (lill,  and 
^tboQt  motion,  or  that  move  more  flowly  than 
themfeives,  chey  muft  of  necefilty  reboand  ;  for  a 
Mid  body  that  ftrikes  againCt  another  folid  body, 
te  not  im[>art  all  its  mof ion  to  that  other,  and 
Aeretore  will  be  twrne  another  way  by  the  de- 
picts of  motion  which  it  (UU  retains ;  and  this 
^oves  the  upward  or  afcending  motion.  One  of 
<hefie  motions  is  nataral,  the  other  violent ;  and 
M  of  them  are  neccffary  to  the  generation  and 
difolotioo  of  thing*.    £picunis  taught,  numt^m 

"•■S^w  n£ik  «r?.«r7^v  xm  w«>/Min     Lattt, 

Vcr.  89.  That  Memmi««  may  the  more  fully 
conprehend  thi^  agitation  and  motion  of  the  feeds, 
he  reminds  him,  in  thefe  fix  verfes,  of  what  he 
ttt^t  him,  io  the  firft  book,  viz.  that  in  the  infi- 
">te  fpacf  there  is  no  middle  or  centre,  nor  any 
l^iweft  phce  to  which  the  feeds  are  tending,  and 
*hepe,  when  th^y  have  once  reached  it,  they  may 
vcft  horn  motion.  Since,  therefore,  they  are 
home  downwards  by  their  own  weight,  and 
Onetimes  dafhing  againft  one  another  rebound, 
*ho  can  deny  that  they  are  toil  and  agitated  to 
>&^  fro  in  a  perpetual  motion. 

^ct.^5.  Since,  therefore,  the  feeds  are  continn- 
^  io  motion,  and  fince  they  ftrilce  and  rebound, 
^^  tcKbes,  in  thefe  ten  verfes,  that  the  refilition 
^tlioiie  rebounding  feeds  is  made  to  unequal  di- 
noce»,  and  that  the  difference  of  the  blows  pro- 
«£«  the  difference  of  the  rcfilitions.  Now,  of 
»ofie  feeds  that  rebound  to  the  lefs  diflances,  and 
th^  are  toilied  to  and  fro  123  a  narrower  fpaco  than 


others,  iron,  ftone,  asd  the  other  hard  and  folid 
bodies  are  compofed :  bnt  thofe  that  rebound  to  a 
greater  didancc,  and  wander  in  a  vrider  fpace, 
produce  the  air,  fire,  and  the  other  foft  and  rare 
bodies  of  the  like  nature. 

Ver.  105.  Befides  the  feeds  whofe  motion  is 
confined  to  a  narrow  fpace,  and  that  are  coi^pad* 
ed  into  hard  and  folid  boKlies,  and  befides  thofe 
that  refult  to  a  greater  dillance,  and  wandering  in 
a  wider  fpace,  compofe  the  bodies  that  are  foft 
and  rare,  there  are  other  feeds  that  are  always 
in  motion,  and  being  exempt  from  all  contexture 
and  coalition,  are  continually  dalhing  ag^aioft  the 
others,  and  difturbing  them.  Now  to  reprefent, 
as  it  were  by  a  fimilitude,  that  carelefs  and  ran. 
dom  agitation,  with  which  the  atoms  that  nevrr 
unite  with  others,  are,  as  1  may  fay,  exercifed  in 
the  void,  he,  in  thefe  fourteen  verfes,  borrows  a 
comparifon  from  Democritus  and  Alcippus ;  who. 
as  Ariftotii  fays,  compared  the  atoms  to  thofe 
minute  corpufdes  that  are  called  motes,  which  fly 
.in  the  air,  and  k^tun\%%  b  rm^  tm  r«y  ^Milw?  knxf 
r«»,  are  very  vifible  in  the  beams  of  the  fun,  whea 
they  ftrike  through  the  chinks  of  windows  or 
doors  into  a  darkened  room. 

Ver.  119  In  thefe  fifteen  verfes,  he  turns  into 
an  argument  the  fimilitude  with  which  he  ha» 
illadrated  the  motions  of  his  atoms.  We  fee  chat 
thofe  motes  that  are  dancing  up  and  down  in  the 
beams  of  the  fun,  are  driven  about  in  various  and 
different  manners.  Now  they  feem  to  be  ftrivfngto 
get  into  a  line ;  now  they  are  moved  to- the  right* 
now  to  the  left,  in  fliort,  every  way.  Bat  fince  alt 
bodies  ever  keep  the  fame  line,unlefs  they  are  turn* 
ed  out  of  their  courfe  by  fome  exterior  violence,  or 
by  the  preffure  of  their  own  interior  weight ;  it 
muft  be  granted,  that  fome  motions  of  the  feeds, 
though  invifible  to  the  eye,  agitate  thofe  motes  or 
little  bodies,  and  drive  them  to  and  fro  in  that 
manner;  for  the  primary  caofe  of  all  motion  atid 
agitation  whatfoever,  that  is  obferved  In  things, 
ia  in  the  feeds  themfelves.  Thus  we  fee  that  the 
Epicureans  held,  that  the  atoms  were  not  only  the 
firft  principles  of  things,  but  alfo  the  firft  caufe  oT 
all  motion.  An  impious  belief,  and  condemned 
by  the  Chtiftian  faith,  which  teaches  us  that  God 
alone  is  the  Crearor  and  firft  mover  of  all  thing^t. 

Ver.  115.  When  Democritus,  as  Plutarch  tells 
us,  lib.  i.  de  Placit.  Philofoph.  had  given  only  two 
properties  to  atoms,  bulk  and  figure ;  Epicurus 
beftowed  a  third,  weight :  kuLy^n  ykp  [j^nii  ^  r« 

It  is  neccflary  that  bodies  fliodld  be  moved  by 
their  weight,  other  wife  they  would  not  be  moved 
at  all ;  and  befides  this, he  endowed  hi*  atoms  with 
other  motions,  »«|«  wafiysXir;*,  *m)  ttajk  wXuff.r  of 
inclination  and  of  Uroke,  which  two  laft,  though 
preft  with  a  thoufand  peculiar  difficulties,  yet  be- 
caufe  they  depend  on  the  other  motion  Mot\^  r*^- 
fAttf,  downwards,  which  proceeds  from  the  weight, 
are  like  wife  liable  to  all  thofe  exceptions  that  may 
be  made  againft  that.  FiriU  then,  that  weight  is 
not  a  property  of  atoms  i*  evidently  proved  from 
the  difference  nf  weight  in  bodies :  for  take  a  eube 
of  gold»  and  halbw  it  half  through,  and  weigh  it 
C  c  i] 
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againft  a  folid  nitjp  of  wood  of  the  fane  dinen- 
iiofi;  that  gol<1,  though  it  has  Ipft  half  its  nutter, 
and  conCequently  half  ita  weight  by  the  hollow, 
is  twenty  timer  hearier  than  the  wood;  from 
whence  the  confequence  i«  natural  and  eafy,  For 
if  weiffht  were  a  property  of  matter,  it  would  be 
^mpoflible  that  a  hollow  piece  of  gold  fliould  out- 
weigh the  wood,  becanfc  the  wood  cannot  contain 
a  ten  timet  greater  Tacuity  than  that  hollow. 
And  this  argument*  if  applied  to  the  air,  more 
itrongly  concludes,  becaufe  that  is  lighter,  efpe- 
cially  if  we  confider  that  the  air  is  a  contiouumt 
mud  not  a  congeriet  of  partides,  wjiirled  about 
without  any  union  and  connexion ;  for  innume- 
rable experiments  almoft  in'  all  fluids  evince  the 
contrary.  I  (hall  paTs  by  thofe  Dr.  Qliflbn  hach 
propofed,  and  concent  myfelf  with  one  concerning 
the  air,  which  may  be  deduced  frmn  the  faithful 
trials  of  the  honourable  Boyle.  The  38th  of  his 
continuation  of  his  Phyiico.  Mechanical  £zpcri- 
JBents  fuflSciently  evinces,  that  the  eihanftcd  re- 
ceiver is  qiiitc  void  of  .all  particles  of  air,  which 
evidently  proves  (as  little  attention  to  the  expe- 
Ament  will  difcover)  that  there  is  motus  nexus, 
.>SsBacon  calls  it,  in  the  air,  which  cannot  be  but 
^n  a  continuum.  The  fame  may  be  proved  in 
water  from  refradion ;  for  why  are  not  the  rays 
difturbed,  if  the  parts  are  in  motion  ?  When  ex- 
^rience  tells  us,  that  a  little  ftirring  wirh  the 
£nger  troubles  them.  Not  to  meotion,  that  this 
^otityi  of  fluidity,,  though  embraced  by  the  Plc- 
nifls,  is  inconfiQem  with  their  hypothcfis,  an  am- 
bient attending  circle  being  not  to  be  found  in 
nature  for  each  moving  particle ;  and  to  pafs  by 
the  diflicuUies  that  prefs  their  opinion,  who  fancy 
reft  to  be  the  caufe  of  continuity,  fince  two  fmooth 
l>odie8,,whore  furface  touch,  and  eternally  reft, 
will  never  make  one  continuum;  my  next  argu- 
ment againft  the  Epicureans  is  drawn  from  their 
own  principles.  For  fuppofe  weight  a  property  of 
mtoms,  it  is  imj>oinble  the  world  (hould  be  framed 
sccording  to  their  hypothcfis ;  for  how  could  the 
higher  atom  descend,  and  toudi  the  lower,  when 
the  motions  of  both  were  equal  ?  Nor  can  that 
,  little  declination,  that  x)mrtt  ftiltt  wm^ynXun 
'  ^which  the  Eptcureaos  are  fo  bold  to  aflume,  con- 
trary to  all  fenfe  and  reafon,  a od  which  Plutarch, 
•«  de  Animx  Procrationc,  ex  Timco,"  declares  as 
the  great  charge  againft  Epicurui  «f  iflrtn  iirA- 
0^iy9rrt  ».W<»  U  w  fi«  Mr«,  as  aflerting  a  new  mo- 
tion without  a  caufe)  leiTen  the  difficulty ;  for,  as 
TTolly  argues,  if  all  atoms  decline,  then  none  of 
them  will  ever  ft^ck  together ;  if  only  fome,  *•  hoc 
cfliet  quail  provmcias  atomis  dare,  qus  redd, 
«iu»  obliqud  ferantur,"  that  would  be  to  pre- 
Icriba  to  atoms  their  particular  offices,  which  of 
them  Ihould  not  decline,  and  which  move  ob. 
liquely.  But  grant  there  could  be  a  combina- 
tion^  and  grant  that  combination  (which  is  im- 
poinble)  fliould  flop  in  fome  parts  of  the  fpace, 
yet  from  the  very  natuve  of  weight,  and  motion, 
it  follows  that  the  world,  according  to  their  hy- 
pbtheiis,  could  n«t  be  made  in  that  order  we 
now  perceive  it.  For  fuppofe  this  quiet  frame ; 
the  atonu  that  fall  on  it,  as  the  laws  of  motion  in 


6ree6H's  jLucifiTitjg. 


folid  bodies  require^  muft  leap  baclEirv4;  liK 
meeting  with  other  defcendiog  atoms,  their  rt£- 
lition  is  foon  fiopt,  and  fo  t^  muft  dcfceod  a- 
gain,  and  then  ftriking,  return,  but  not  to  (0  gmt 
a  diftance  as  before,  becaufe  the  velocity  of  tk 
defcent  was  lefs ;  and  fo  the  diftance  ftill  decretf> 
ing,  the  atoms  in  a  little  time  muftxeft,  and  only 
a  vaft  heap  of  matter,  clofe,  and  movelefi,  mift 
lie  on  that  fiippofed  quiet  frame  as  its  bafii 

Ver.  117.  MaUeuU  ]  This  Latin  word  is  a  diai- 
nutive  of  «»/«/,  and  ifigoifics  fmall  heaps  or  loopi 
of  any  matter  whatever.  Our  tranflator  ufes  it  to 
exprefs  no  lefs  than  two  verfet  of  his  author ;  uiis 
iays  that  the  atoms  firft  move  of  themfdves;  mi 

Inde  ea,  qus  parvo  funt  carpora  condliatn, 
£t  quafl  proxima  funt  ad  Viruit  principiorum, 

then  the  concrete  b^diei,  that  are  of  the  lol 

hulk  or  fixe,  and  that  approach  neareft  as  it  woe 

to  the  exility  of  the  piinciplea  (all  which  oor  is- 

terpreter  has  expreflied  no  otherwilie  than  by  tk 

word  MtUcuU), 

Idtibns  illorum  cxcis  impulfu  cientur. 

are  moved  by  the  invifible  blows  they  recoic 

from  them. 

Ver.  ia8.  The  fmalleft  bodiea  are  moved  firf, 
and  they  move  the^grcatier;  for  the  nearer  toy 
cimipound  bodies  approach  to  the  unmiieiifiD- 
plidty  of  their  prindples,  the  more  eafy  ihcy  «c 
to  be  put  in  motion. 

Ver.  134.  To  exprefs  the  celerity «f  his  ttoBii 
be  brings  an  inftance  of  the  fwiftnefsof  thebeami. 
of  the  £n,  and  Employs  it  in  thefe  tweAty-teicB 
verfes,  as  an  argument  s  tmmore*  The  Epicureaai 
believed  that  light  conlifts  of  foiall  panicles  tint 
flow  out  of  the  fun,  who  is  tlie  fountain  of  lU 
light.  Moreover,  that  thefe.  minute  partideicco- 
flft  of  feeds  agitated  by  varioua  motions,  wbcDtt 
the  motion  of  thofe  minute  particles  muft  be  n- 
tarded,  and  become  more  flow  :  and,  laftly,  ihtt 
they  do  not  find  an  open  paflage  through  the  aifi 
but  make  one,  and  are  hindered  in  their  flight  bf 
meeting  with  particles  of  the  air.  But  that  atom 
are  (Imple  bodies,  not  obftruAed  by  the  weMU 
of  thdr  own  parts  •,  and  are  moved  through  tin 
free  and  unmolefted  void.  And  hence  they  con* 
dude,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  being  compofedflf 
a  moft  fubtle  contexture  of  atoms»  which  do  not 
at  all  agree  in  the  fame  motion,  nor  pals  throi^ 
a  fpace  entirely  free  and  empty,  ought  to  yidd  ii 
fwiftnefs  to  the  atoms,  which  are  wholly  dilei* 
tangled  from  one  another,  and  move  through  a 
fpace  altogether  empty  and  unobftrudcd  by  say 
matter  whatever  :■  umi  ^)v »«)  4  li«^  «v  nm  f^ 

wit  ft^n»$  wi^iXur^M  i?  &w*^nHtr$  ;^f**v,  rwrUft 
&c.  Epicurus  to  Herodotus. 

Ver.  X41.  The  very  words  of  Cowley,  in  bk 
hymn  to  the  Light,  &tanxa  6. 
Swift  as  light  thoughta  their  empty  career  ran. 
Thy  race  is  finifli'd,  when  begun. 
Nor  was  he  obliged  to  Lucretiut  for  the  though^ 
which  our  tranflator  has  taken  wholly  from  hi% 
not  from  his  author* 
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Ver.  145.  That  it  to  fay,  they  pars  not  tbiough 
I  foid  that  is  altogether  free  and  empty  of  all  bo- 
ditt :  for  (be  heat  of  the  fun  paffe*  throagh  the 
air,  which  is  fall  of  atoms  and  other  bodies ;  as 
UriDds,  exhalations,  &c.  which  reiift  and  retard 
tile  coorfe  of  his  rayn ;  and  this  is  what  he  means 
hf  the  rcfiAing  force  from  withonc,  ver.  I50. 

Ver.  I J  I.  He  means  that  the  corpufdes  of  the 
fight  and  heat  of  the  fun  pafs  not  through  the 
whole  air  in  an  inftant  of  time,  nor  fmgly  one  by 
eoe,  but  congiobed  and  entanj^icd  in  one  another, 
which  muft,  of  neceflity,  hinder  the  (wiftoefs  of 
cbdr  courfe. 

Ver.  158.  No  man  will  be  fo  foolifli  at  to  pre- 
tod,  that  the  atoms  ftop  in  the  air  to  confnlt  and 
ddiherate  among  themfelves  which  (hall  go  firft, 
vbicfa  fecond,  &c«  This  and  the  two  following 
jerfics^  feme  of  thi  editors  of  Lucretius  have  re- 
ieAed :  others  retain  them,  and  interpret  them  as 
'bote.  Whoever  think  fit  to  tejeA  them,  may 
gne  diem  what  explication  they  pleafe. 

Ver.  161.  In  thefe  feventeen  verfes,  Lucretius, 
vbo  is  always  arguing,  though  but  very  weakly 
ipinft  Providence,  t^ea  occafion  to  deride  the 
S^  who  held  matter  of  itfelf  to  be  unaAive, 
sad  incapable  to  produce  any  thing :  bur  that  it 
k  moved  and  dai^fed  to  ad,  not  by  its  own 
^RDgth  and  power,  but  by  the  Divine  Mind. 
Then  he  audacsoiifiy  and  impioufly  affirms,  that 
BKter,  rode  aa  i<  was,  did  make  this  world  with, 
eat  any  art  or  counfel,  or  defign,  and  accompliih 
all  thefe  worka  vrhich  the  ignorant  and  fuperfti- 
tiws  vulgar  afcribe  to  wifdom  and  providence, 
fbat  plcafnre  ia  the  guide  of  the  life  of  man ; 
dat  aU  things  are  ruled  and  governed  by  her  di- 
rAiod,  and  that  God  neither  made  this  world, 
Bor  any  thing  eUe  for  the  fake  of  man.  And, 
bfilj,  he  promifea  to  (how  in  auotl^er  place,  that 
the  frame  of  the  world  is  fo  artlefs,  confufed,  and 
itt  put  together,  aa  to  evince  itfelf  to  be  a  work 
■iiogcthcr  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Wifdom.  In 
the  fifth  book  we  ihaU  fee  how  he  wUi  keep  his 
word  with  us : 

(^  digoum  tanto  feret  hie  promiifor  htatu* 

Meanwhile,  how  much  wifer  he,  who  faid,  **  Coe- 
li  coarraot  gloriam  Dei^  et  opera  manuum  ejus 


i  firmamentum,"  PfaL  six.  i.  When  we 
fceany  thing  naove,  fays  Cicero,  in  fixed  and  re- 
gular moiiooa,  aa  the  fpheres,  the  feafona,  and 
•aay  other  things,  do  we  doubt  thofe  works  are 
aade  without  eounfel  and  reafon  ?  When  we  con- 
fida  with  how  wonderful  a  celerity  the  heavens 
ve  whirled  around  in  Co  conftant  and  never-faiU 
'ng  a  Daoner,  malting  and  maintaining  the  uni* 
veHal  vicifiitiidea,  to  the  prefervation  and  utmoft 
benefit  of  all  things,  can  we  doubt  that  they  are 
■*de  and  done  without  reafon,  nay,  and  without 
*a  acelknt  and  Divine  reafon  and  wifdom  to#? 
"  de  Matura  Deor.*'^Ub.  a. 

Ver.  17S.  He'  has  already  affirmed,  that  all  the 
Medi  tend  downwards,  and  that  all  upward  mo- 
tioa  is  violent.  He,  now,  in  thirty-two  verfea, 
»|n  the  £uiic  again,  and  teacheS|  that  no  body, 


not  even  fire  excepted,  naturally  afpircs,  but  t« 
driven  upwards  by  the  force  of  other  bodies,  in 
like  manner  as  the  fap  rifes  in  trees,  as  blood  gufli- 
es  out  of  a  wound,  and  as  a  piece  of  timlaer  mounts 
when  it  w  plunged  into  water.  For,  who  doubts 
but  that  the  fame  fap,  the  fame  blood,  and  the 
fame  piece  of  timber  would  tend  downwrards  ia 
the  void,  though  the  fap  rifes  up  in  the  trees,  the 
blood  fpouts  out  of  the  veins,  and  the  timber  e^ 
merges  and  leaps,  at  leaft  half  of  its  thicknef«, 
out  of  the  water.  Laftly,  he  obferves,  that  the 
rays  of  the  fan  tend  downwards,  that  ftars,  fiery 
meteors,  and  lightning,  fall  to  the  ground ;  and 
concludes,  that  fire  ia  carried  upwards,. not  by  its 
own  force,  but  by  the  impulfe  of  protruding  bo* 
dies.  And,  upon  this  he  lays  the  foundation  of 
the  double,  that  is  to  fay,  natural  and  violent  mo> 
tioD  of  his  atoms.     Plutarch,  i,  Plac.  Phil.  cap. 

fmrm  fim^  1;^9t'  And  SimpUeitts  teaches  that  Epi- 
curus waa  of  opinion,  mwmv  tUftM  fimfn  1x^>  r£  ^ 
vm  fia^^  vfilmvHWt  rm  ^m^  vw*  Uim  iuiXiiu^tu 
ir«  ri  £m, 

Ver.  180.  Here  we  oaay  dbferve  a  fiientanthy. 
pophora :  for  the  poet  anfwera  beforehand  the  ob- 
jedions  that  his  adveriaries  might  urge  againfi; 
him.  But  it  will  be  faid  that  fire  moves  upward  t 
to  which  he  anfwera  t  And  plants  and  treea  rife 
upward  likewife,  by  rcabn  of  the  driving  force 
from  beneath,  which  breaking  out  of  the  earthy 
compels  them  to  grow  by  afcent  s  and  yet  all 
ponderous  thmga  naturally,  and  as  much  as  in 
them  lies,  fink  downwards.  • 

Ver.  199.  Though  the  weight  of  thtjflame  na« 
torally  (bives  to  deprefs  and  bring  down  thft 
flame ;  yet  the  force  and  firength  of  the  ambient 
air  compels  aud  drives  it  upwards.  Thus  it  yields 
to  an  element  heavier  and  more  denfe  than  ^tf, 
but  if  not  home  upwards  of  iu  own  accord. 

Ver.  203,  Here  fome  nnay  he  apt  to  think,  that 
Epicurus,  and  Lucretius,  who  follows  hit  opinion, 
are  miftaken ;  for  the  fiars  never  fall.  But  by  the 
word  fiars  in  this  place,  we  are  to  underfiand  % 

•  fatty,oleaginous  and  Ailphureoua  exhaUtion,  which 
kindles  in  the  air,  and  falls  to  the  ground  in  a 
purple-coloured  jelly.    Virgil  has  imitated  this 

pafiage  of  Lucretius,  and  defcribes  the  fiUi  of  thefa 

exhalations*  Georg.  i.  v.  365. 

Saspe  etiam  Stellas,  veflto  impendente  videbia 
Praacipites  coelo  labi ;  nodifque  per  umbram 
Flammarum  longoa  a  tergo  albelccK  tradua. 

The  feeming  ftars  fall  headlong  from  the  ikies : 
And  fiiooting  through  the  darknefa,gild  the  night 
With  Iweeping  glories,  and  long  traiU  of  lighu 

Arifiotle  fays,  they  are  exhalations  of  the  earth, 
that  are  apt  to  take  fire ;  and  that  being  carried 
up  into  thie  middle  regions  of  the  air,  they  kindle, 
by  means  of  their  being  comprefiTed  by  the  cold  of 
the  circomfufed  air  :  and  he  calls  thia  kind  of  ex- 
halation '£«r«)(«p^,  and  "Ar^  fu^$,  **  difcurfus  et 
flutus  StelJsB."  Anaxagoras  held  thefe  meteors  to 
be  fparkles  that  fall  from  the  fiery  region.  Euna* 
plus  in  iC4et)  caUa  them,  i^^tu  rim  ar^w^  "  Jii-^ 
C   c  iii 
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tfuentix  quxdam  StelUram."  And  the  Arab*  Sbi-  ; 
bab,  which  the  CommrnUtor  upon  Ulugh  Bci^h's 
Fables,  explains,  "  Stella  qus  node  incedit  ficut 
agios  }**  and  Stelb  "  Deraonc's  pellens  ;'*  for  the 
ancient  Arabs  and  eaftern  people  fancied  fallinj; 
liars  to  be  fiery  darts  lanced  from  heaven,  againfk 
the  devils,  or  evil  fpirits  of  the  air  ;  a»  the  learned 
Golias  has  like  wife  obfcrved  in  his  notes  upon 
Alitrgan,  p.  65.  But  Fromondus  Meteor.  lib.  %, 
cap.  3.  defcribes  them,  according  to  the  dodiine 
of  Ariftotle,  to  be  a  fiery  exhalation  forced  out  of 
a  cloud,  and  having  the  refembiance  of  a  true  fal. 
ling  (lar.  They  are  thought  to  cume  from  the 
fame  caufe  and  origin  as  lightning,  though  they 
are  not  attended  by  thunder,  at  leaft  not  perceiv- 
able by  us  :  but  they  bear  the  fame  proportion  to 
lightning,  as  the  fire  of  a  mufquet  does  to  that  of 
a  cannon ;  fotr*  es  at  a  great  diftance  we  may  fee 
the  fire  of  a  mufquet,  but  fcarce  here  its  noife, 
though  the  fire  of  a  cannon  at  the  fame  diftance  is 
iieen,  and  its  noife  plainly  heard ;  fo  by  the  rea- 
foD  of  the  exility  of  the  exhalation,  we  hear  not 
the  noife  when  thefe  fallen  ftars  brtak  from  a 
dond,  as  we  do  that  of  thunder  that  follows  light- 
oiog.  Fromondus  compares  thefe  meteors  to  our 
kind  of  fireworks  called  rockets  (though  their 
motions  be  different,  that  of  the  one  being  forced 
upwards,  the  other  downwards) ;  which  run  in  a 
train  and  fall  in  the  manner  of  tlfe  ftars.  And, 
therefore,  Pliny  calls  them  "  Scintillas.  &  Difcur- 
fiis  Stellarem,*'  and  Ptolemy,  ^  Trajediones  :** 
both  which  are  cxprcfled  by  Manilius  in  thefe 
verfes : 

Prxcipites^ellsB  paffimque  volare  videntur, 
Quum  vaga  per  nitidum  fcintiUant  lumina  mun- 

dum; 
£t tenuis  longis  jaculantur  crinibus  ignes, 
Bxurguntque  procul  volucref  imitata  fagittas, 
Arida  quam  gracili  tenuatur  femita  fi!o. 

/.iL  Iv  845 
Which  Creech  renders  thus : 
And  ftill,  when  wand*ring  ftars  adorn  the  night, 
The  falling  meteors  draw  long  trains  of  light : 
l^ikc  arrows  (hot  from  the  celeftial  bovV, 
I'hey  cut  the  air,  and  ftrike  our  eyes  below. 

Ver.  210.  To  do  jnftice  in  this  place  to  Lucre- 
tius, I  muft  give  the  original  text  of  this  paiTage, 
ivhich  our  interpreter  has  not  faithfully  rendered  *. 

I  Hud  in  his  qucque  te  rebus  cognofcere  avemus : 
Corpora  cum  deorfum  reduni  per  inane  fenuitur 
Pondei  ibus  propriis,  incerto  tempore  ferme, 
Incertifque  locis  fpacio  decedere  paolttn, 
Tantum  quod  Momen  mutatum  dicrre  po0is. 
To  explain  thefe  "Avt  verfes,  Creech  beftows  but 
two: 

Now  feeds  in  downward  motion  muft  decline. 
Though  very  little  from  th'  exadeft  line. 

He  has  totally  emitted,  •*  incerto  tempore  ferme, 
Incertifque  locis ;"  which  words,  nevcrthclefs,  have 
a  fignification,  and  that  too  of  great  importance 
in  this  place  :  for  what  Lucretius  favs  is  this,  that 
the  atoms,  when  by  their  own  weight,  they  are 


borne  downwards  through  the  void  in  a  diltd 
line,  do  at  foroe  time  or  other,  but  '*  incerto teau 
pore,**  at  no  ode  fixed  and  determinate  time,  aii4 
in  fonie  parU  of  the  void  likewife,  but  **  ii.rertis 
locis,"  not  in  any  one  certain  and  dctermiDats      { 
place  of  it,  decline  a  little  from  the  dired  lioc  by      | 
their  own  ftrength  and  power;  but  fo,  neverthe- 
lefs,  that   the  dired  motion   can  be  faid  to  be 
changed  the  leaft  thst  can  be  imagined-    Inib* 
much  that  he  infinuates,  that  his  atoms  are  mowd      j 
as  animals ;  which  appears  more  evidently,  ver. 
159*  where  fprakiAg  of  the  voluntary  motion  of 
men,  he  ufes  almoft  the  very  fame  words. 
Dedinamus  item  motns,  nee  tempore  certo, 
Nee  regione  loci  certa,  fed  ubi  tpfa  tulit  Meoi. 

Thus  this  inveterate  enemy  of  Providence,  bcilovrs 
only  not  a  mind,  only  not  a  will  on  hi^  ftupid  and 
fenfclefs  atoms.  But,  to  proceed  to  the  explica^ 
tion  of  this  declining  motion.  1 

The  poet  has  difpured  at  Urge  of  the  feeds  os. 
tural  motion  downwards,  and  violent  upwudi.  ] 
Now,  from  whence  can  that  violent  motion  pro> 
cecd  but  from  ftroke  ?  but  the  feeds  being  beavy, 
(ind  therefore  dcfccnding  through  the  void  io  a 
dired  line,  and  .with  equal  fwiftncfs,  could  oetcr 
meet,  never  overtake  one  another,  fo  that  uotbiog 
could  be  generated  whatever ;  and  nothing  woaUi 
exift  but  empty  fpace,  and  invifibie  principles. 

Defettum  praeter  Spatium,  et  Prtmordia  c«ca. 

The  opinion  of  Democritus  laboured  under  this 
defcd :  for,  as  Plutarch  fays,  "  dc  Placit.  Pbilo- 
foph.**  lib.  i.  c.  13.  he  acknowledged  only  one 
fort  of  motion ;  ««^  vknytv,  for  fo  it  ought  to  be 
read,  not  x«]»  trXmyUr,  as  is  manifcft  from  Ciceto, 
who,  in  his  Book  of  Fate,  fays^  "  Quar.dam  vim 
nintus  habebar.t,  impulfionis,  quam  rlagam  iUe 
appcllar,  a  te  Epicure,  gravitatus  et  ptindcric-" 
Fornicrly,  they  [the  atoms]  had  a  motion  of 
impulfe,  which  he  (Democritus)  calU  ftroke  :  but 
you,  Epicurus,  gav<t  ihem  a  motion  cf  heavioeft 
and  weight.  Epicurus,  therefore,  held  twu  forts 
of  natural  motion:  oite  perpendicuJ&r,  the  other 
declining  :  2iw  diin  riis  xirnn»ri»  t«  Mmjit  rr«^^v,  n 
rixnr^  vt^yn^Mtf.  "  Plutarch,  de  Placit.  FbiloL 
lib.  I.  cap.  23.  Now,  this  motion  of  dcclinaiioa 
was  thought  neceiTary,  becaufe,  otherwife  the 
atoms  could  never  have  m«t  together ;  and,  coa- 
fequcntiy,  there  could  have  been  no  gcocratioo  of 
any  thing  whatever.  Cicero,  io  i.  lib.  de  Fin. 
Cenfct  [Epicurus]  "  ilia  folida  ac  individua  Cor* 
pora  Matet  tac  ferrijuo  deorfum  pooderc  ad  lioeams 
hunc  naturalem  eue  omnium  Corpomm  Mocuow 
Deiode  ibidem  bomoacutus  cnm  iUad  occarrerct,fi 
omnium  deorfum  e  regione  ferrentur,  et  ut  dixi,ad 
lineam,  nunquam  fore  nt  Atomua  altera  alteram 
poiTet  attlngeres  iuque  attulit  rem  comncoti- 
tian:  declinare  dixit  Atomum  perpattIum,qiio  di- 
hil  pofTet  fieri  minus.  Ita  effici  Copulaiiouis;  et 
Complexiones  et  Adhxfiooes  Atomorum  inter  fc, 
ex  quo  efficcretur  mundus»  omoefque  partes  mon- 
di,  quxque  in  eo  funt."  Epicunu  was  of  opinioo, 
that  thoie  indiviliblc  Bad.&Ud  bodki  arc  canifd 
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^Avnwirdi  la  &  dxrcd  line  Sy  their  owo  weight  i 
that  this  u  the  natoral  motion  of  all  bodies :  but 
at  tbe  iame  time,  he  fagaciou0y  refieded,  that  if 
all  (be  aimni  defcended  by  their  own  weight  io  a 
ffraight  line,  they  would  never  reach  or  tt.uch  one 
aootber.  He,  therefore,  being  put  to  his  fliifts 
for  another  invention,  alTerted  that  they  decline 
tune  Imall  matter  in  their  de^pent ;  but  fo  very 
litdr,  that  nothing  can  be  leCs  :  and  that  from  this 
decliflation  procettl  the  conjundlions,  unions  and 
adhefions  of  the  atoms  to  one  another,  and  among 
themfelves :  by  which  means  was  made  rhe  world 
and  all  its  Ceveral  parts,  and  whatever  things  are 
cootained  in  it.  This  opinion  Lucretius  explains 
in  30  verfes ;  and  fird,  in  thefe  fix  verfcs,  teaches, 
that  this  declining  motion  mud  be  granted,  other- 
viiic  the  feeds  would  be  moved  like  drops  of  rain, 
alwaji  apart  and  disjoined  from  one  another. 
There  would  be  no  blows,  and  the  atoms  would 
scfcr  combine  and  join  together  :  the  confequence 
of  which  would  be,  that  there  could  be  no  lom- 
jMUDd  bodies. 

Ver.  116.  Lucretius  adheres  fo  obflinately  to 
thissMiriv  x«)k  w«^cy«Xi#ir,  motion  by  declination, 
that  he  will  by  no  means  fuffcr  it  to  be  extorted 
from  him ;  and,  therefore,  he  (harply  inveighs  a- 
guaH  thflfe  who  believe  that  the  heavier  feeds,  as 
thej  defcend  through  the  void,  can  overtake  and 
flnle  the  lighter ;  infomuch  that  there  is  no  need 
of  his  pretended  declination  iii  their  defcent ;  he 
alTerts,  that  all  feeds  are  alike  fwift,  and  that  thqr 
are  hurried  through  the  void  with  an  equal  velo- 
titj :  and,  therefore,  thofe  thai  follow,  can  never 
overtake  thofe  that  are  before  them.  But  he  granu 
that  the  medium  through  which  they  pafs,  may 
cootribote  to  the  haftening  or  retarding  of  their 
notion ;  and  that  bodies  of  the  fame  matter,  but 
diileteot  in  weight,  when  they  fall  from  above ' 
downwards  through  water,  or  through  the  air, 
ve  iu>t  alike  fwift,  which  is  falfe ;  but  he  will 
ban  the  motion  to  b«  the  fwifcer,  the  more  free 
iM  empty  rhe  place  is,  through  which  the  bodies 
o»ve ;  fo  that  where  the  fpace  in  moft  void  and 
^pty,  there  the  motioli  mull  confequently  be 
ttofi  fwift ;  and  be  there  ever  fo  many  motions, 
or  diia);«  moving  in  that  fpace,  they  are  all  of  a 
lihe  fwiftnefs. 

Ver.  234«  Haviog  confuted  the  opinion  he  lafl 
propofedfbe  concludes  in  thefe  fix  verfen,  that  the 
atoms  decline  in  their  motion  ;  but  fo  little,  that 
oothing  can  be  lefs  :  nay,  not  fo  much  as  that  they 
caa  be  laid  to  be  moved  obliquely :  for  the  fenfes 
themfelves  teach  us,  that  heavy  things  when  they 
tend  downwards,  make  not  their  defcent  in  an 
<>blique  motion ;  but  the  fame  fenfes  cannot  per- 
f^ade,  that  heavy  things  do  not  decline  in  the 
leall ;  fince  the  declination  is  fo  fmall  that  it  can- 
oot  be  perceived.  And,  therefore,  iince  the  fenfes 
*ft  not  repugnant  to  it,  and  that  the  generating 
of  things,  which  could  never  be  done  at  all  with- 
er that  motion,  indifpenfibly  requires  it,  we  muft, 
of  oeceflity,  admit  a  declination  of  the  feeds  in 
their  defcent.  Here,  too,  wur  tranilator  has  omit- 
ted thcfc  two  Tcrfcs  of  his  author^ 


Sed  nihil  oronio  reda  regione  wiai 
Dedinare,  quia  e(k,  qui  poffit  cemere,  fefc  ? 

And  yet  they  contain  a  part  of  the  argnment,  at 
the  reader  may  obferve  by  the  explication  i  have 
given  of  them. 

Ver..  336.  It  is  modeft  in  the  poet  to  afk  oi  us 
to  believe  only  this;  and  yet  he  mig|it  with  equal 
reafon  have  infilled  on  the  mod  obliqtte  motion 
that  can  be  imagined.  If  hfi  apprehenoa  the  jadg^ 
ment  of  the  fenfes,  away  with  thefe  importunatA 
judges,  and  for  once  let  them  fufiler  theisiidves  tQ 
be  impofed  upon.  This  requefk  would  be  bo  Ufa 
reafonable  than  the  other.  Beiides,  even  this  de- 
clination is  mvented  at  pleafure :  for  as  Cicero  telU 
us  in  the  firft  book  de  Finib,  "  Ait  dcclinva  Ato- 
mos  fine  caufa,  quo  nihil  turpius  eft  Phyfico  :  fit 
iUum  motum  m^toralem  omnittm  ponderum  ^  re. 
gioce  inferiorem  locum  pctentiun  fine  caufa  erif- 
puit  Atomis.  Nee  amen  id  cujus  caufa  haec  fecerat 
aifecutus  eft :  Naa,  five  onmes  Atomi  decUoft- 
bunt,  five  aliie  declinabunt,  allse.  fuo  motu  rede  fe- 
renttir  :  primum  erit  hoc  qaafi'  provincial  Ato- 
mis dare,  quae/ede,  qus  obuque  fcrantur :  deiode 
eadem  ilia  Atomonim,  in  qua  etiam  Democritus 
hxret,  turbulenta  Concurfio  hnnc  Mundi.ornatDm 
efficere  non  poterit."  Epicnrui  fays,  the  atoma 
decline  without  caufe,f  han  which  nothing  is  aoro 
unbecoming,  more  unworthy  of  a  natural  pbilofo- 
pher;  and  bu,  without  any  reafon  likewife,  taken 
from  them  that  motion  which  is  natural  to  all 
heavy  bodies,  that  defcend  in  a  ftraight  line  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  place  t  but  neither  has  he 
gained  the  point  for  the  fake  of  which  he  invent- 
ed all  this.  For  either  all  the  atoAis  will  decline, 
and  none  will  ever  cleave  and  ftick  together,  or 
fomc  only  will  decline,  while  the  others  defcend 
perpendicularly,  as  they  naturally  ought  to  do. 
And  this  is,  in  the  firft  place,  to  prefcribe  to  atoms 
their  feveral  duties  and  offices ;  which  of  them 
fl^all  defcend  in  a  ftraigh(  line,  which  obliquely : 
and  in  the  next  place,  ftich  a  turbulent  and  con« 
fufed  concourfe  of  atoms,  the  Ihelf  on  which  D^ 
mocritus  likcwife  run  aground,  could  never  make 
this  beautiful  and  regular  frame  of  the  world.   * 

Ver.  240.  In  the  folfewing  41  verfes,  Lncretius 
contends,  yet  farther  for  tlie  declining  motion  of 
his  atoms.  All  men  feel  within  themfelves,  that 
fome  of  their  motions  are  voluntary.  £vcry  con 
perceives  a  liberty  in  himfelf,  and  does  not,  with- 
out good  reafon,  conjedore  the  like  freedom  to  be 
in  other  animals ;  for  be  fees  that  they  do  not 
perform  their  motions  at  a  certain  time,  nor  in  a 
certain  order;  but  vary  them  as  they  lift,  and  live 
as  they  pleafe  themfelves.  Nay,  when  the  barri. 
ers  of  the  lifts  are  thrown  open  on  a  fudden,  we 
only  not  fee  the  will  of  the  courfer  ftartmg  to  the 
race,  and  running  even  before  his  limbs  are  iii 
motion.  Upon  hearing  the  firft  (hout  he  pricks 
up  his  ears,  and  the  ifiward  motion  of  hi«  mind  ia 
hurried  forward,  while  the  fpirits  that  are  to  be 
conveyed  through  the  nerves  into  the  feveral  joints 
aiid  members  ot  hii  body  aiTemble  more  flnwly; 
and  with  greater  diSc^ilry  obey  the  eager  ma« 
Cciiij 
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tioti's  of  his  mind.  Befides,  when  we  are  compel- 
led to  ad  by  any  eicerior  or  foreign  force,  fome- 
thing,  I  know  not  what,  lies  hid  within  us,  that 
veflIU  and  oppofei  that  compulfion.  And  we 
plainly  perceive  a  diflfereuce  within  ourfelves,  and 
feem  to  do  another  thing  when  we  z6t  of  our  own 
accord,  ihan  when  we  are  compelled  and  moved 
to  adion  by  any  exterior  and  foreign  force.  But 
from  whence  proceeds  this  libeny  ?  Search  the 
ieeds  themfeWes  {  nothing  like  it  is  concealed  in 
them.  The  chain  of  ncccflity  and  fate  is  fall  link- 
ed together  by  the  ftraight  and  direA  motion  of 
the  principles,  from  their  flriking  one  another,  if 
they  can  (Irike,  unlefs  they  decline,  the  fame  ne- 
ctflity  lullows.  The  declination  therefore  of  the 
atoroa  only  rcntaioi  to  which  our  liberty  can  be 
due. 

Plutarch,  in  the  Treatife  de  At.  Solerf.  teach- 
es us,  that  this  dodtrine  of  the  declining  motion 
of  atoms  was  firfl  broached  by  £picuru&,  S^'ttf  i$s 

yfifg*.  And  that  the  reafon  why  he  let  up  this  opi- 
nion, was,  bccatife  he  feared  that  if  no  other  mo- 
tion were  allowed  to  atoms  but  that  which  they 
naturally,  and  of  neccHlty  have,  by  their  own 
weight,  we  fliould  not  be  free  agents  in  any  thing, 
iince  our  mind  would  be  moved  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  it  would  be  compelled  to  move  in  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  atoms.  But  Cicero  in  his  Treatife  of 
Fate,  blames  Epicurus  for  this  fooli(h  opinion,  in 
thefa  words :  "  Epicurus  ab  Atomis  petit  prsfi- 
dium,  eafque  de  via  deducit,  et  uno  tempore  fuf- 
cipit  duas  res  inencdabiles :  unum,  ut  fine  caufa 
£at  aliquid,  ex  qtio  exiftet  ut  de  nihilo  quippiam 
£ar ;  quod  nee  ipfi,  nee  cuiqiiam  Phyfico  placet : 
alterum,  ut  cum  duo  individua  per  inanitatem  fe- 
runtur,  alteram,  i  region e  moveatur,  alterum  de- 
cHnct.*'  Epicurus  fled  for  refuge  to  the  atoms, 
and  leads  them  out  of  their  way  :  and  by  fo  doing,* 
fubjeifts  himfelf  to  two  difficulties  that  can  never 
be  lolved.  One,  that  any  thing  can  be  done  with, 
out  a  caufe  :  from  whence  it  follows,  that  every 
thirp  may  proceed  from  nothing :  which  neither 
himfdf,  nor  any  natural  philolophcr  will  allow ; 
ftie  other,  that  when  two  indivilible  bodies  are 
moved  through  the  void,  one  of  them  fliould 
move  in  a  dirt  A  line;  the  other  by  declination. 
And  the  fame  author  farther  evinces  the  vainncfs 
of  his  opinion,  by  (howing  it  to  be  wholly  need- 
lef^;  and  that  the  freedom  of  will  in  animals 
proceeds  from  another  caufe.  "  Ad  Animoriira 
motU8  voluntariosi  non  ell  requirenda  caufa  exter- 
na ;  Motus  enini  v»-luntarius  cam  raturam  in  fe 
continet,  ut  fit  in  noftra  pr»tcftate,  nobifque  pare- 
at :  nee  id  fme  catifa :  ejut  enim  Caufa  ipfa  eft 
Natura."  We  need  not  leek  an  external  caufe  for 
the  voluntary  motions  of  the  niind .  for  voluntary 
motion  contains  within  itfelf  fuck  a  nature,  that 
it  is  in  our  power,  and  is  obedient  to  us ;  and  this 
tco  not  without  a  caufe,  for  nature  herfelf  is  the 
caufe  of  ir.  Lib.  de  Fato.  Thus,  even  in  Cicero*s 
opinion,  any  antecedent  external  caufe  takes  away 
liberty.  Btt  freedom  of  will  r'oes  not  require  an 
antecedent  external  caufe *to  m*.ke  it  move;  fince 
iilt^kb  the  caufe  of  iu  motion  within  Itfdf.  Tbcrco 


fore,  Lucretius  has  no  reafon  to  afcribe  the  volia 
tary  motions  of  men,  or  of  irrational  aoixnals,  to 
the  exterior  motion  of  atoms,  (iDce  they  proceed 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  free  mind.  It  is  wcD, 
however,  that  Lucretius  owns  that  all  our  aAioas 
are  not  the  eficds  of  neceHity  or  fate;  bat  he  wu 
in  the  wrong  to  impute  thii  freedom  to  the  de- 
clining motion  of  his  atoms. 

But  fince  the  Epicureans  acknowledge  the  liberty 
o{  the  will,  we  may  take  it  as  a  fuppofitioo  already 
granted,  and  without  any  farther  proof,  make  ufe 
of  it  in  our  difputes againil  tl^m :  but,becattfe  kit 
of  great  cnnfequence,  and  is  the  foundation  of  Se- 
neca's and  Flutarch*8  difcourfes,  *'  Car  Bonis  ma- 
id, et  Malis  ben^,*'  why  good  men  are  afflided  and 
why  villains  prof  per,  it  deferves  fome  coofiraation* 
The  liberty  of  the  will  is  a  power  tochoofe,orre- 
fufe  any  thing  after  that  the  nnderftaoding  hath 
confidered  it,  and  propofed  it  as  good  or  bad.  This 
is  that  ir«  Ip  fifttw  of  £pidetu« ;  and,  as  he  calU  i^ 
iXtvh^o*,  txtixorof^  iv'tftftwiiitftr'  free,  not.  fab- 
jed  to  hindrance  or  impediment.  And  Adtiia 
delivers  ic  as  his  dodrine,  rnt  ■ar^mi^ivn  »}*  •  Ztk 
uxii^au  ivta}^'  Our  will  not  Jupiter  himfelf  cia 
fett cr.  Epicurus  calls  it  ta  v«p  liftaf  and  that  foch  a 
power  belongs  to  every  man,  is  evident  from  the 
general  confent  of  mankind ;  for  every  man  findi 
fuch  a  power  in  himfelf,  and  thence  proceeds  this 
agreement ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  laws,  of  all 
rewards  and  punifhments.  For  it  would  be  very 
ridiculous  for  a  prince  to  command  a  done  not  te 
fall,  or  break  it  for  doing  fo.  Origen  declares, 
m flirt  i»9  ff-i*  ^fiXn{  ri  UvrMr,  •vtAnf  mu'J^s  utti  vh  | 
irUr  and  Lucian  ingenioufly  makes  hofaftnis  baffle  | 
Minos,  after  he  had  granted  that  all  men  ad  ac-  j 
cording  to  the  determination  of  fate,  n  Ixitf  ' 
iciraE^i  y^tmiUli  rk  xr^mKru^,  which  ordaioi  every 
man's  adions  as  foon  as  he  is  bom;  and  the  omi- 
paliionate  philofopher,  who  would  have  all  cffefi- 
ces  forgiven,  produceth  this  argument  \  iym^taf 
nlasofuifluyM  iXXd  rm  wtifet  MmfnvmfutffUHt,  Ut 
none  fin  willingly,  but  are  forced.  But  more,tlis 
may  receive  a  particular  confirmation  from  every 
man*s  experience;  for  let  him  defcendtoto  himfelf, 
he  will  find  as  great  evidence  for  the  liberty  of  bis 
will,  as  for  his  being,  as  Cartes  delivers ;  tboogk 
he  is  extremely  miilaken,  when  he  tells  as  iu  a 
meraphyfical  ecftaly,  **  A  quocunquc  fimus,  cC 
quamtumvis  ille  fit  potens,  quantumvit  fallaz, 
banc  nihilominus  in  nobis  libertatem  cfle  experi- 
mur,  ut  femper  ab  iis  crcdcndis  qux  non  plu^ 
certa  funt  et  explorata,  pcfilmus  abftinere,  ai^e 
iu  cavera,  ne  unquam  erremus  :'*  From  whom- 
foever  we  have  our  being,  and  how  potest  or  de- 
ceitful fotver  he  be,  yet  we  find  within  ourfelves 
this  liberty,  th^  we  can  abllain  from  believiog 
thofe  things  that  are  not  evidently  certain, and  ex- 
perimentally tried  and  proved  to  be  fo :  and  be  fo 
aware  of  ourfelves  as  never  to  be  miilaken  :  for 
what  does  he  in  this  but  determine  the  extent  of 
that  power,  of  whofe  bounds  he  is  altogether  ig- 
norant? and  place  this  cogitation  beyond  Jus 
reach,  whofe  power  to  deceive  is  infinite^  and 
his  will  equal  to  his  ability.  But  let  us  all  coafF> 
dcr  cur  vfual  anions,  and  we  lt»U  Ba^  cnq  oM 
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a  doMoflrttioii*  Tor  let  a  thoulluid  men  think 
OB  ny  thing,  and  propofe  it  to  my  choice,  I  will 
tmbnm  or  rrjeA  it  according  tb  their  defire, 
wWch  neceflarily  proves  my  Ulwrty;  nniefs  thefe 
thfmfcnd,  or  perhaps  the  whole  world,  were  de. 
tomiDed  to  think  on  ^e  iame  thing  I  was  to 
aA.  For  my  part,  if  any  one  would  take  the  bit 
sad  bridle  of  fate.  I  ihall  not  envy  him  the  ho- 
aenr,  aor  be  very  willing  to  hiindmyfelf,  to  have 
the  convenieiKe  of  a  gnide.  Let  Vclleins  think 
ic  a  caaamendatioD  for  Cato  to  be  good,  **  quia 
alitcr  cfle  non  potnit.**  becaufe  he  could  not  be 
ochcrwife;  and  Lncan  agree  with  him  in  his  fien* 
tencc  :  I  ^uld  rather  be  freely  ib. 

Ilhia  is  oppofird  by  thofe  who  imagine  the  foul 
antoiaJ,  aini  therefore  all  her  actons  neccflary ; 
becavfe  matter  once  moved  will  CtUl  keep  the  (ame 
motion,  and  the  iame  determination  which  it  |:e-  < 
ceivied,  which  muft 'needs  dcflroy  all  liberty,  and 
cvideody  proves  the  Epicurean  hypothciii  to  be 
flKenfiilent  with  it.  Others  urge  prefcience,  and 
thiok  tfaeoifelves  fecure  of  vi&ory,  whilft  the  De- 
ity ia  on  their  fide.  The  weaksiels  of  the  former 
opinioo  vriU,  hereafter,  be  difcovered ;  and  Car- 
tea  baa  iaid  enough  to  iilcnce  the  Utter  objedion. 
*  His  difficultatibns  nos  expediemus,.fi  rea»demur 
fflcotem  ooftram  efle  finitam,  Dei  autem  poten- 
tiam,  per  quam  non  tantum  omnia,  qux  funt,  ant 
cfle  poflbnt,  ab  ztemo  prxfcivit,  fed  etiam,  voluit, 
ac  pneoidinavit,  efle  infinitam»ideoque  banc  qui. 
dem  i  nobis  (atis  attingi,  ut  clard  et  diftind^  per- 
cipiamas  ipiam  in  Deo  elfe,  non  autem  fatis  com- 
prchcpdi.  Ut  videamus  quo  pado  liberas  homi-. 
sum  sdiones  indeterminatas  relinquat.  Liberta- 
ffia  avtem.  &  indifferentiae  quas  in  nobis  eft,  nos 
ita  coolcioa  efle  ut  nihil  ilt  quod  evidentiiiB  Sc  per- 
fcdiaa  coaprehendamuk  AbAn-dum  enim  cflet^ 
p*nptcrca  qudd  non  comprehendimus  unam  rem. 
quam  fdmns  ex  natttra  fna  nobis  debere  elfe  in* 
cuBprcheniibilem.  de  alia  dnbitare  quam  intimd 
cosprchcodimos,  acque  apud  nolmet  ipfos  expe- 
rimar.*'  We  may  extricate  onrfelves  from  thefe 
diffirnlriea,  if  we  refled  that  our  mind  is  finite ; 
bnt  that  the  power  of  God,  by  which  he  not  only 
Hardbicw  from  all  eternity  aU  things  that  are,  or  that 
can  be.  bat  Hkewife  willed  and  preordained  them, 
k  infifiite  ;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  enough  for  us 
jhuaif  and  diftindly  to  perceive  and  know  that 
lacfa  m  power  is  in  God :  and  though  we  cannot 
ib  htUf  comprehend  the  extent  of  it,  as  to  fee 
bfw  and  by  what  means  he  leaves  the  free  ac- 
tioaa  of  men  undetermined,  yet  we  are  fo  con- 
fcjflva  of  the  liberty  and  indifference  that  is  with- 
in oa,  that  we  comprehend  nothing  more  perfcd- 
I)r«  nor  with  greater  evidence.  For  it  would  be 
abford*  becaufe  we  do  not  comprehend  one  thing, 
which  wc  know  anght  in  its  nature  to  be  incom* 
prchcnfible  to  us,  to  doubt  cooceming  another, 
'which  we  entirely  Comprehend,  and  experience 
within  onrfelves. 

Vcr.  •44.  For  as  Cicero,  de  Fato,  fays,  fate  is 
only  M^Mf ,  or  ^v/»^Xi»n  KirUtv  Hrmyfilf%  and  they 
who  introduce  a  fixed  and  eternal  fucceffion  ot 
caafcs^  deprive  the  mind  of  man  of  all  its  free* 
dmn  and  liberty,  and  fubjed  it  to  t)ke  iaeviubk 
sccdEty  of  £ttc 


Ver.  249.  Here  the  poet  takes  occafion  to  ex« 
plain  the  voluntary  motion  of  animals.  Firft,  the 
mind  is  willing,  then  it  coUeds  the  fpirits  which 
are  always  obedient  to  its  will,  and  conveys  them 
through  the  nerves  into  the  members,  dieriihes 
the  Unguid  and  weak  fpirits,  and  fupplies  new 
and  vigorous.  Thus  the  animal  is  moved,  and  ita 
motion  continued. 

Ver.  a6o.  In  thefe  twelve  veffes  the  poet  iUur> 
trates  the  voluntary  motion  of  animals,  which  he 
has  explained,  and  makes  a  comparifon  between 
that  and  a  violent  or  confirained  motion.  For 
when  we  are  moved  by  a  violent  motion,  we  feel 
aa  exterior  force :  but  when  we  move  of  our 
own  accord,  we  perceive  no  fuch  thing.*  Befides, 
our  will  refifts  and  oppofes  an  outward  force,  and 
fometimes  even  overcomes  it :  whence  it  appears, 
that  there  is  fome  inward  principle  of  motion  en- 
tirely  free,  and  not  bound  or  compelled  by  any 
neccility. 

Vcr.  %6%,  So  £ir  are  we  from  giving  conftnt  to 
this  violent  exterior  force,  that  on  the  contrary, 
the  mind  refifts  it.  and  yields  with  reludancy* 
Ariftotle  in  the  third  of  his  £tftics  gives  thia 
definition  of  a  violent  and  compulfive  motion : 
**  Ed  Motos  violentiis.  cujns  Principium  extrin-i 
focus  eft,  nihil  ad  juvante  eo,  quod  agit*'  That  ia 
a  violent  motion,  whofe  principle  and  caufe  pro- 
ceed from  without,  the  movent,  or  thing  moved 
contributing  nothing  to  it. 

Ver.  267.  StmeMng.]  He  means  the  will  tlMt 
is  feated  in  the  heart. 

Ver.  270.  At  the  command  of  the  will  a  fubtk 
matter,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fpirits  fly.  &c. 

Ver.  272.  In  thtfe  nine  verfes  he  at  length 
concludes  for  the  motion  by  declination  from  the 
freedom  of  will,  which  cannot  proceed  from 
ftroke ;  for  motion  by  ftroke  is  an  outward  force, 
which  is  wholly  contrary  to  all  liberty,  and  even 
deftmdive  of  it.  Weight,  though  it  bie  an  inward 
principle  of  motion,  yet  fince  it  always  tenda 
downward,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  is  no  lefs  aa 
enemy  to  liberty,  than  flroke  itfelf.  Therefore 
declination  only  remains,  which  being  made  nei* 
ther  at  any  certain  time,  nor  any  certain  place, 
avoids  that  neccflity  of  which  both  weight  and 
ftroke  are  the  caufe.  and  unlinks  the  chain  of 
deftiny. 

Ver.  274.  Whence  proceeds  the  freedom  of 
will ;  i.  e.  the  declining  motion  of  the  atoms  ia 
the  caufe  pf  it.  Cicero,  in  the  firft  book  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods :  "  Epicurui  cum  viderct,  fi 
"  atomi  in  inferiorem  locum  ferreotur  fuopte  poa- 
"  dere.  nihil  fore  in  noftro  poteftate,  quod  illamm 
**  motus  effct  certus  et  neceffarius,  invenit  declnia^ 
"  tionem,  ut  banc  neccffitatem  effugerit.**  When 
Epicurus  faw,  that  if  the  atoms  were  movai 
downward  by  their  own  weight  only,  and  had  na 
other  motion  whatever,  nothing  would  be  in  our 
power ;  becaufe  their  motion  would  then  be  cer« 
tain  and  neceflary.  be  invented  declination  to  a* 
void  this  neccfijcy 

Ver.  277  I  take  this  paflage,  of  which  by  the 
way,. the  interpreters  fay  nothing  to  be  very  difli- 
cult,  and  this  to  be  the  meaning ;  nothing  is  made 
ol  aothing ;  jLhercfore  frec^m  of  will  procccdt 
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^om  fomethbg ;  but  what  that  fomethiog  it,  we 
mufl  DOW  inquire.  There  is  a  twofold  motion  of 
the  feeds ;  one  natural,  which  is  downwards,  and 
proceeds  from  weight ;  the  other  violent,  which 
ii  upwards*  and  occafioned  by  ftroke.  Now  it  is 
ipaniffift  that  all  things  are  not  made  by  flroke, 
becaufe  fome  motion  proceeds  from  weight.  But 
iince  the  motion  that  proceeds  from  weight  is  na- 
tural, and  keeps  due  on  always  in  the  fame  tenor, 
it  i»  no  more  favourable  or  conducive  to  liberty, 
than  the  motion  caufed  by  ftroke.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  prevent  the  mind,  which  confilU 
#f  feeds,  £rom  being  determined  by  a  certain  in. 
ward  neceifity,  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  motion  that 
nrocceds  from  weight,  but  the  declination  of  the 
feeds,  which  motion  of  theirs  being  made  in  no 
certain  nor  determinate  place,  nor  at  any  certain 
or  determinate  time,  can  alone  be  the  eaule  of  li- 
^rty,  or  freedom  of  will. 
Vcr.  280.  Lucretius  fays, 

Id  facit  cxignum  cIinaroeD  principiorum 
Mec  regione  loci  certa,  nee  tempore  certo. 

In  this  difputation  for  the  declination  of  his  atoms, 
lius  is  the  third  time  that  our  poet  has  repeated 
(hefe  words,  **  nee  regione  loci  ceru,  nee  tern* 
**  pore  certo,*'  and  as  often  too  has  our  trauflator 
omitted  them;  even  though  they  are  an  eiTential 
Hgrt  of  the  argumtot,  and  the  main  fupport  of  it. 
For  if  the  declination  were  made  at  a  certain  time, 
wad  in  a  ceruin  place,  the  necefOty  would  be  e- 
qually  inevitable.  And  of  this  he  himfelf  was  af- 
terwards aware,  as  may  be  feen  in  his  explication 
of  thefe  pailaget  in  his  Latin  edition  of  this  au- 
thor I  where  he  has  given  them  the  fame  inter- 
pretation that  I  have  done  in  thefe  annotations. 

Ver.  2S1.  Lucretius  has  already  taught  that 
(eedd  are  not  liable  to  change ;  and  now  in  thefe 
thirteen  verfes  he  alTerts,  that  the  univerfal  mafs 
of  matter  can  never  increafe  or  diminiih ;  for  not 
one  feed  dies,  whereby  a  gap  might  be  made  in 
it,  and  no  new  feed  is  introduced,  whereby  it  may 
become  more  clofe ;  but  it  remains  always  the 
lame.  Then  he  affirms  that  the  motions  of  the 
feeds  are  immittable ;  that  they  have  always 
jisoved  in  the  fame  manner  they  now  do,  and  will 
mlwaya  continue  in  the  fame  motion  to  all  futu- 
rity. And  therefore,  that  whatever  things  have 
been  produced  heretofore,  the  like  things  may 
alfo  be  produced,  now.  For  where  the  fame  feeds, 
and  thc.fame  weight,  always  remain,  and  where 
'no  external  force  can  be  introduced,  there  too  the 
fame  motion  that  proceeds  from  that  weight,  muft 
of  aeceffity  be  alfo. 

Ver.  294.  Left  any  one  ihould  obje^  againft 
Lucretius,  that  the  ienies  themfelves  overthrow 
tbia  opiuion  of  the  perpetual  motion  of  the'ap 
ftomti  for  if  the  univerfal  matter  be  agitated,  how 
<omet  it  to  pafs  that  the  all,  the  ««  w«f,  feems 
buried  in  fo  profound  a  tranquillity.  The  poet 
Mifwers  in  thefe  twenty-five  verfes,  that  this  ob- 
jedbion  is  very  weak ;  for  the  motion  of  the  feeds 
|Dull  of  neccffity  be  imperceptible,  iince  the  feeds 
themfelves  are  inviiibie  to  the  iharpeft  fight.  Then 
^  add>>  that  th«  motions  CTec  of  fcofible  things 


often  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  eyet  of  fuch  at 
behold  them  from  afar ;  which  he  illttftmet  bj 
the  example  of  fheep  frilking  up  and  downoDtbt 
fide  of  a  hill,  and  of  an  army  moving  to  and  ho 
in  a  plain.  He  means  the  whole  m^  of  all 
things ;  the  univerfe. 

Ver.  296.  The  atoms  of  which  all  thiogi  vc 
compofed. 

Ver.  313.  We  have  an  excellent  dcfcriptioD  of 
this  in  Sir  R.  Blackmore*s  K.  Arthur : 

The  various  glorres  of  their  arms  combine, 
And  in  one  fearful  daxxUng  medley  join. 
The  air  above,  and  all  the  fields  beneath 
Shine  with  a  bright  variety  of  death. 
The  fun  flarrs  back  to  fee  the  pbins  difpby     ' 
Their  rival  hiftre,  and  temftrial  day. 

Ver.  319.  He  has  difputed  at  large  of  the  Ibli. 
dity  of  the  atoms,  and  of  their  properties,  wei^ 
and  motion,  that  proceed  from  it.  HeisnowgflN 
ing  to  treat  of  another  of  their  properties,  which 
is  figure,  and  this  relates  to  their  fize  or  ina|m' 
tude;  for  figure  is  the  bound  and  manoer  of 
magnitude.  And  firft,  he  aflcrts  in  eight  Tcrfe^ 
that  atoms  are  of  dificrent  figures ;  not  that  theit 
(hape  is  difcernible  to  the  eye  any  more  tfaao 
their  magnitude,  which  is  imperceptible,  as  hu 
been  faid  already  :  but  becaufe  their  different  iiga* 
ration  may  be  made  evident  by  fcveral  argumeon. 
Epicurus  in  Plutarch  teaches  that  atoms,  Ht  ix,» 
^X^t"^  ^^y  ^**^9l^t  have  proper  figures  thitut 
dilcrnible  to  the  c^yecf  reafon.  Aodintheepfik 
to  Herodotus  :  rk  ihfui  ^Sv  r«f^V  »al  fofi^'^k 

rkt  TMietvTiBf  %Mfi^t  U  rut  mVH*   (perhaps  a]ip«) 

Ver.  32.3.  In  the  firft  place,  he  teaches  that  feedi 
are  of  different  figures;  becaufe  it  is  not  lilkdf 
that  thofe  corpuTcles,  being  infinite  as  they  an^ 
fhould  be  all  of  the  fame  figure.  Confidcr  tsf 
things  whatever,  the  greater  their  number  ii,  ti 
greater  too,  for  the  moft  part,  is  the  variety  ^ 
Uicir  figures ;  and  therefore,  what  we  ought  w 
belidve  likewife  of  the  atoms. 

Ver,  3»7.  Secondly,  in  thefe  fix  verfes  hearpMI 
for  the  different  figures  of  his  atoms,  from  tht 
various  fbapes  and  figures  of  all  natural  thicg^ 
that  are  compofed  of  them  j  as  men,  bcafis,hir{^ 
fifli,  &c 

Ver.  328.  This  is  certainly  a  very  proper  «]»• 
thet  for  fifh;  though  Arifiotle,'  and  fome  ochci^ 
will  not  allow  all  fiih  to  be  mute. 

Ver.  333.  Thirdly,  he  ihows  in  tweotyitc 
verfes,  that  this  different  figuration  is  very  nuni- 
feft  and  vifible,  not  only  in  all  kinds  of  thinft 
taken  coUcdively,  but  even  in /he  iodividuali  of 
the  fame  kind  i  for  among  bru^e  bcails  the  dami 
know  theif  young,  and  the  young  their  dams 
only  by  their  different  fijruration.  Then  he  illof- 
trates  this  argument  with  an  elegant  acd  liwiy 
defcription  of  a  cow  paifionately  bemoan  Irg  the 
lofs  of  her  Sacrificed  calf;  to  which  he  Uniy  addi 
a  hint  of  the  agnition  tl.at  lambs  have  of  their 
moUiera. 
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t«.  340.  Of  tKe mcnrxiftl  affieaion  of  beaftt. ) 
»to  thdr  yooiig,  be  Oppian  *'AAn»r,  «.  ver.  7a4« 
adOni  Faft.4^, 

Ver.  35S.  In  tin:  four  firft  of  thele  feven  ver&s 
bettichef,  that  the  fame  fpecia],  or»  as  they  call 
■  kf  iodindmd  difference  toay  be  difcerned  by  any 
who  ftteotiveiy  confider  them,  not  only  in  the 
ftalb  and  cart,  bat  in  the  very  graint  of  corn»  in 
HmUs  aod  the  like ;  and  in  the  three  laft  verfes 
he  cflBdado,  thac  the  feeds  thcmfehet,  fiacc  they 
in  not  made  by  any  artU^,  after  one  and  the 
UaeQupe  and  form,  ought  no  left  than  the  ceft 
of  thiogt  to  he  adoined  wkh  various  and  different. 

Ver.  365.  He  proves  that  this  contention  for 
Ac  variety  of  6gares  is  not  vain  and  ufelefs,  hot 
eset  Bccellary  for  che  explication  of  feveral  phe< 
BOBMBOQS  of  oaturc ;  and  from  thofe  very  phe- 
osaicsom  be  fully  proves  the  variety  of  the  tigures 
ef  his  JioQis.  And  firft,  in  fe  ven  verfes  he  teaches 
vJ^  the  fire  of  lightning  ^netrates  things  more 
ediy,  and  with  greater  force  than  the  fire  that 
fraocds  from  oil*  pitch,  wood,  &c.  which  is  be- 
aufe  the  fire  of  lightning  confifti  of  finali  and 
fobckfteds;  bnt  tkoiis  of  2ie  fire  that  comes  from 
oil,  &c  are  thicker  aod  more  blunt*  Thus  (bme 
ittdsare  k&  than  others,  according  to  the  doc- 
txioe  of  Lucretius. 

Ver.  366.  He  means  that  penetrates  more  ca- 
fiy,  for  lightning  lets  out  the  wine,  and  leaves 
Ae  vcfiel  onhnrt ;  fpares  the  firabbard,  and  melts 
lb  fvord  within  ic ;  and  does  feveral  other  won. 
kdui  things  of  like  nature,  which  our  fires  will 
Sit  do. 

Ver.  371.  In  thcfe  four  verle^  he  teaches  that 
tUi  divertity  of  figures  is  the  canfe  that  light 
^iorei  through  hocn,  and  that  water  ftops  on  its 

farfSK. 

Ver.  374.  Here  Locretios  acknowledges,  thac 
iiMK  ieeds  are  lefs  than  others,  though  be  affert- 
cAkCore  that  ail  feeds  are  leafts  :  yet  be  €on«^a- 
dids  aot  himfelf,  for  by  leafta,  the  Epicureans 
neaa  only  bodies  that  are  fimple  and  folid,  and 
thercfBre  indiviiibie. 

Ver.  376.  In  t^efe  fix  verfes  he  demonftrates, 
Ibt  finse  feeds  are  not  only  bigger  than  others, 
^thatfooae  are  hooked  and  branchy,  while  o. 
iheiaare  fmooth  and  round.  For  the  reafon  why 
«ae  paffca  through  a  ftrainer  fooner  than  oil,  if., 
Waafe  the  feeds  of  oil  are  full  of  hooks,  and 
ihacfiire  the  texture  of  the  principles  being  more 
nricate  and  perplaed,  they  are  not  fo  eafily 
Wened  aad  dsiioined,  to  ^it  through  the  holes 
aftheftrainer. 

Ver.  38a.  In  thefe  ten  verfes  he  urges  the  fuse 
thing  in  u  argument  taken  from  the  different  ufte 
if  tfaingt.  For  milk  and  honey  are  fvreet,  becaufe 
they  confilL  of  tittle  bodies  fiirmed  in  fuch  a  man. 
acr,  that  when  they  are  povred  upon  the  organ  of 
the  tifle,  and  are  entering  into  the  little  pores  of 
n.  dKy  ire  exaAly  fit  for  thofe  fmall  paffages, 
umI  this  they  gently  and  finoothly  touch  the  or- 
fi^Bf  and  plo&igly  affed  the  taOe.  But  worm, 
vood  and  centaury  are  hitler  and  (harp,  becaufe 
1^  fittk.  bodia  9^  ivhich  they  arc  made,  arc  foisi' 


ed  in  fuch  a  mannea,  Um  when  they  come  tS  en- 
ter into  the  little  pores  of  the  organ,  they  bear  no 
proportion  with  them,  and  thus  prick  .^od  liurt 
the  particles  of  it,  and  tear  and  wound  the  organ 
itfelf.  And  hence  it  is  reafonablc  to  cnnjtdure, 
that  fweet  things  are  cotapofed  of  fmootl*  ond 
round  principles ;  aod  hitter  thing:,  of  feeds  chat 
are  rough  and  full  of  hooks. 

Ver.  384.  Rne]  Lucretius  mentions  no*  me  hut 
cenuory,  \»bfch  is  indeed  a  very  bitter  herb :  rhe 
French  call  k  fi:i  de  terre^  gall  of  the  earth  it 
had  iu  name  from  Chiron  the  Centaur  who  firft 
difcovered  the  virtues  and  u£e  of  it:  for  as  he 
was  handling  the  arms  rif  Hercules^  he  chanced  to 
wound  hiinfcif  in  tht  foot  with  an  arrow,  an4 
cured  the.  wound  by  the  application  of  this  herb  ; 
of  which  fee  mcie  io  Pliny,  lib.  xxv.  c-  6 

Ver.  385.  In  like  manner,  whoever  eats  of  the 
herb  fardon  it  faid  to  die  of  a  diftorted  mouth  ; 
for  that  herb  centrals  the  nerves  of  tiie  moiith, 
and  canfes  a  violent  grinning  and  laughing,  foU 
lowed  by  death.  Hence  the  proverb,  •*  lUfus 
Sardonius,**  is  faid  oi  thole  who  laugh  without 
caufe,  and  when  they  have  more  reafon  for  for- 
row  than  for  joy.  ' 

Ver.  391.  He  has  hitherto  been  fpeaking  of 
fweet  and  bitter  tafles,  and  new  he  teaches,  ih 
feventeen  verfes,  that  things  are  pleafant  or  un- 
pleafant  to  the  other  fenfes  likewife,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  that  is,  becaufe  the  feeds  of  which  they 
are  compofed  are  fmooth  and  round,  or  rough  and 
hooky.  Thus  in  grateful  and  pleafing  founds, 
fmells,  and  colours,  we  muft  acknowledge  the 
feeds  to  be  fmooth  and  round,  but  in  ungratefioi 
and  offenfive,  hooky  and  rough. 

Ver.  400  He  alludes  to  the  cuftom  of  the  an* 
cienu  in  ftrewing  the  flage  with  fieuffron  and  other 
flowers,  when  plays  were  to  be  aded.  Horace 
in  the  epiftle  to  Augnfius : 

Rede  necne  crocum  florefqne  perambnlet  atta 
Fabalam  fi  dttbitem,  &c. 

And  this  they  did  to  delight  the  audience  with 
the  fragrancy  of  odours. 

Ver.  409.  Becaufe  there  are  fome  ebjeda  that  are 
not  altogether  fo  offenfive  as  to  wound  the  organs 
of  the  fenfe,  as  bitter  thiogs  do;  nor  fo  grateful 
as  to  delight  and  pleafe  them,  as  do  the  things 
that  are  fweet,  but  rather  tickle  and  affe&  them,  ' 
with  a  fort  of  inoffenfive  pain,  if  I  may  fo  call  it, 
we  are  to  believe  that  the  feeds -of  fuch  thiiigs 
are  not  entirely  iniooth  and  round,  nor  hoo^ 
and  rough,  but  that  they  are  (haped  with  anglea 
jutting  out,  fo  that  they  may  lometimes  gently 
prick  and  tickle;  hot  cannot  wound  and  tear. 
This  opinion  the  poet  has  included  in  five  veiitu 

Ver.  413.  Here  our  tranilator  has  not  fully  ex*, 
preffed  his  author*  whofe  words  are^ 

Fcecula  jam  quo  de  genere  'ff ,  inuUeque  Sapores. 

The  foecnla  and  the  inula  were  two  fauces  of  the 
Romans :  The  firft  of  them,  the  fcecula,  was  an 
add  fauce,  whofe  xhief  ingredient  was  indeed  the 
Icct  of  wine,  (and  the  word  properly  fignifict  tki 
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Icea  or  dregs  et  any  liquid),  u  Turnebus  iayt  on 
Cbii  paflage  of  Horace : 


•r«cna  circiim 


R&pnla,  laducz,  radices  :  qaalia  laflum 
Pervclluot  ftomacLimif  cifer,  hake  fceciila  eoa. 

Lih.  ii.  Sai.  8. 

The  other,  the  inula,  was  a  fweeC  fauce,  mad«  of 
the  fweecifli  bitter  root  of  the  herb  inula,  ele- 
campane i  of  which  fee  Columella,  lib.  xiL  cap. 
46.  Horace  too  makes  mention  of  it  in  the  place 
mbove-cited : 

Erucas  virides  inulis  ego  primoa  amaria 
Monfiravi  incoquere, 

Now  Lucretius  fays,  that  the  reafon  why  the  foi- 
cuU  has  an  acid  tafte,  and  the  inula  as  it  were  a 
fweetiih  bitter,  is,  becaufe  they  do  not  confift  of 
atoms  that  are  wholly  rough,  or  wholly  fmooth, 
but  of  fuch  as  are  of  a  nature  between  both,  and 
haTe  minute  angles  whofc  points  are  blunted,  and 
therefore  rather  tickle  the  organ  of  the  tafte,  than 
hurt  or  wound  it. 

Ver.  414.  In  the  laft  place  he  comes  to  the 
fenTe  of  touch;  and  in  thirteen  series  teaches, 
that  the  objcdls  of  that  fenfe  are  differently  figur- 
ed ;  becaufe  heat  and  cold  affcdl  the  organs  in 
different  manners.  For  Epicurus  held,  that  llnce 
the  feeds  of  fire  are  pungent,  and  prick  the 
fcnfe,  they  muft  of  neceflity  have  fome  prominent 
angks ;  and  that  the  feeds  of  cold  have  a  trigo- 
nical  or  pyramid'al  figure ;  that  is  to  fay,  their 
figure  confifts  of  four  triangular  faces.  This  we 
find  in  the  eptille  to  Pythocles,  where  giving  the 
veafon  of  ice,  he  fays  it  is  made  ttmr*  Wxir^iv^rTW 

2i  Tn9  yj^i9  rSv  TMji^y  w^0rjc(«^«r,  when  the  orbicu- 
lar corpufcles  (that  are  the  efficient  caufes  of  heat) 
are  driven  out  of  the  water,  and  when  thofe  of  a 
trigonicai  and  acutangular  figure,  that  are  in  the 
fame  water  are  comprcffed  together,  or  when  fuch 
corpufcles  come  from  without,  and  join  themfelves 
to  ^e  water.  Plutarch  too  is  of  the  fame  opi. 
nion  in  the  treatife,  *•  Dt  primo  Frigido.**  Then 
he  defcribcs  the  touch  ;  the  darling  fenfe  of  the 
Epicureans,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of  it,  not  with- 
out fome  tranfport  and  exultation  of  mind. 

Ver.  431.  The  feeds  being  tumultuoully  mixed 
together,  confound  the  fenfe,  becaufe  they  are 
in  a  fort  of  commotion  and  uproar. 

Ver.  417.  He  has  hitherto  been  proving  the 
diverfity  of  the  figures  of  bis  atoms  from  the  dif- 
ferent  motions  which  the  objeds  excite  and  caufe 
in  the  organs  of  the  fenfes :  he  now  brings  other 
arguments  to  the  fame  purpofe,  taken  from  the 
firmnefs,  as  well  as  from  the  fluidity  of  things. 
For  fome  feeds  have  little  hooks  and  clafps,  by 
which  they  catch  and  hold  faft  one  another ;  and 
the  little  empty  fpaces  being  filled  up  as  much  as 
poffible,  they  have  not  the  liberty  of  mutually 
difentangling  themfelves,  and  getting  free  from 
one  another  i  and  thui  they  compofe  the  firm  and 
hard  bodies  of  brafs,  iron,  ftones,  and  the  like. 
Other  particles  arc  fmootb,  aod  approaching  to  an 


orbicular  figure,  and  of  thde  are  compbM  lif 
fluid  bodies;  for  the  finoach  aod  romid  partido 
will  not  join  to  others,  yield  to  the  leaft  dnft, 
are  always  in  motion^  and  rolling  up  and  dnra 
from  place  to  place. 

Ver.  430.  A  diamond  is  efteemed  the  harM 
Of  all  Aones,  and'fcarce  any  blows  can  break  k. 
Pliny,  lib.  xuvii.  c.  4.  fays  of  it,  <*  iocttdibnidc 
prehenditur  ita  refpocns  idkum,  at  ftmim  utrat- 
qne  difliliat.*'  It  is  fo  proof  to  bUms,  diat  bat 
it  on  an  anvil,  and  the  iron  on  both  fideswill 
give  way  to  its  hardneft. 

Ver.  435.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  fays,  thtreaie 
fome  bodies  we  may  reckon  in  the  Bombenf 
fluids,  as  fmoke,  mill,  flame,  &c.  which  off  be 
diflipated  and  diffolved  with  the  fiigbteft  Anke, 
and  therefore  do  not  confifl  of  ho^y  feeds  o- 
tangled  with  one  another.  Yet  thefe  very  bodin 
hurt  and  prick  the  fenfes ;  for  mift  and  finoke  of- 
fend the  eyes ;  and  flame  penetrates  hard  diiog% 
and  paffes  even  through  flonet  and  rodu,  there* 
fore  they  are  not  compofed  of  principles  ennitlr 
fmooth  and  round.  He,  for  this  reafoaalEESt^ 
that  they  are  made  partly  of  acute  prindplei. 

Our  tranflator  has  omitted  the  three  ytveda 
of  this  argument,  which  are  as  follows : 
Non  tamen  h«rcr«  inter  fc,  quodqoifqucvidemai 
Sentibus  effe  datum  :  facile  ut  cognofcere  pof&i 
Non  i  perplexis,  fed  acutis  eife  elemeotis. 

Lambinus  rejeds  them  likewife,  and  aflbtsdiai 
to  be  needlefs,  for  which  Faber  commends  hiia, 
and  adds,  that  they  cannot  be  of  Xucretios.  Tbe 
other  editors,  Nardins,  Fayus,  &c.  retain  te$ 
and  fo  too  does  ^ven  Creech  himfelf  in  hit  LitiB 
edition,  but  only  wiflies  for  another  word  in  lies 
oi/ontlius^  in  which  he  fecms  too  critical  aod  kifd 
to  pleafe.  I  take  the  verfca  to  be  not  only  Mt 
ufelefs,  but  even  neceflary ;  and  am  of  opioiflB,  j 
that  Lucretius  was  in  the  right,  and  ought  to  a£. 
firm,  as  he  does,  that  fince  thofe  fluid  bodiei  ^ 
fed  and  penetrate  into  hard,  they  are  compsfcd 
of  pungent,  penetrating,  and  acute  priocipkik » 
\eU  than  of  fmooth  and  round :  for  the  atoms  tku 
are  either  fmooth  or  ropnd  cannot  prkk,  elcfldi 
nor  eafily  penetrate  into  bodies;  **  ncc  tamcnltf* 
rere  inter  fe,"  &c.  nor  do  their  partkks  vatt* 
theleis  adhere  and  mutually  flick  to  one  aooctoi 
as  the  particles  of  thorns  do ;  infomoch,  thatfn* 
thence  you  may  rightly  conje&ure,  that  all  thsfe 
things  that  are  fo  foon  aod  eafily  diflipaced»  v^ 
not  compofed  of  principles  that  are  hooked,  cb* 
tangled,  and  perplexed  among  thoufelves :  but « 
acute, 

Non  e  perplexis,  fed  acutis  effe  elementis : 

And  this  is  the  meaning  of  this  paflage,  wbick 
has  fo  much  employed  the  interpreters. 

Ver.  441. 1'here  are  other  fluids  that  are  bstk 
bitter  aod  fliarp :  for  inftance,  the  water  of  die 
fea.  And  the  poet  afleru,  in  thefe  fourteen  voicsi 
that  all  fuch  things  are  compofed  partly  of  fiooodk 
and  round  principles,  from  whence  they  VfM 
their  fluidity ;  partly  of  fliarp  aod  rough,  firoa 
which  they  deriTc  their  tanncft.  and  bittcncfe 
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Ijfllf.lie  ^emonftrates,  that  bodies  cf  tkat  na- 
litte  ire  made  of  pattidet  dtlFereot  in  figure,  be. 
feMfe  tliey  mtj  be  feparaced.  For,  firain  fea- 
vtfeff  tiiroiigh  fand,  it  lofet  its  iharp  particles, 
tad  beeomes  fweet,  fo  that  it  retains  only  its 
insodiaad  nmiidprtnciplei. 

^^'  455'  What  he  here  undertakes  to  prore, 
0  tUi  X  The  atoms  Tary  in  thtir  fignre,  and  in 
tftcir  Mpieft  too,  as  is  proved  already.  Bnt  yet 
tbt  variety  is  not  infinite,  thoagh  it  be  indefi* 
MS  sr  MKOBiprcncnfiblc>  xhis  he  profes,  firu 
la  ineteen  Teries,  from  the  mtnotenefs  of  the 
fcedi,  which  he  has  before  demooikrated :  for  to 
Mb  an  hiflDite  muiety  of  figures,  the  mafs  of 
kut  of  the  ieeds  imft  of  neccfiity  be  immenfely 
gnaCffiBce  an  immenfe  magnitude  only  is  capable 
af  in  nmenfe  variety  of  figures.  If  you  would 
ckiBfe  the  figure  of  a  body,  tranfpofe  its  parts, 
aad  «  msny  diflTerent  pofieioos  as  it  can  receive, 
fii  BBBf  different  figures  there  will  be.  Attempt 
tsdo  the  like  with  an  atom,  turn  and  ti^nfpofc 
«aery  way  the  parts  that  can  be  conceived  in  it, 
ad  joa  will  find  only  a  finite  variety  of  figures 
is  is  finall  a  body,  fipicums  taught,  that  the 
iprei  of  the  mtoins  are  incomprehenfible,  but  not 
iiiaite,  imt  rk  #%4;i«]«  rS*  k'^futt  irt^XantJa, 
h  iamfn,  lays  Plutarch,  de  Placitis  Phibfoph. 
tt.  i.  c  3.  And  Bpicurus  himfelf  writes  thus  to 
Herodotus ;  *Ar^r  raTt  Xm^t^t  in  iwXSt  Arn^ 

\nih^ mrXSg  At  itM^f  mSlk§  ImCtikXtiv^  mnlv  rm 
J^fiUm  fiuy%h$  kwAfn  Inim  lia^kt  mivmh* 

Vex.  461.  He  does  not  mean'  that  you  ihould 
lid  two,  three,  or  more  parts ;  but  fuppofe  it  to 
ttofifi  of  three  or  more,  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  de- 
imt  anaiber  of  parts,  each  figuration  requires  a 
KcBKir  pofition  of  the  parts.  Now  the  parts  of 
taj  finite  nagnitade  may  be  tranfpofed  fo  many 
«>yi,  that  no  new  way  fliall  remain  to  change 
tke  pefitmn  from  what  it  had  been  in  before,  for 
•maife  there  would  be  fiill  new  and  new  parts 
*^  Is  an  infinity ;  from  whence  the  magnitude 
■f^  at  length  be  conceived  to  be  infinite ;  but 
B^^  of  this  can  be  in  aa  atom,  which  is  too 
KoiecTentobefeeD. 

Ver.  474.  He  brings  another  reafon,  in  thefe 
^BBecn  verfes.  If  we  grant  fttll  other  and  other 
%wei,  even  to  an  infinity,  no  external  qualities 
*f  astoral  things  would  be  certain  and  determio- 
cd,fiacethey  might  beib  diverfified  by  a  new 
%intion,  that  at  length  the^e  might  arife  a  bet- 
tar  than  every  belt,  and  a  woHe  than  every 
varil  Garments  of  the  moft  precious  colours, 
die  fweeteft  odours,  founds,  and  taftei,  mi^t  be 
fvpified  by  others,  and  would  be  no  longer  in 
<mn,  wfcule  the  things  that  feem  now  moft  of- 
Mve  and  difoleafing,  and  to  which  we  are  moft 
■verie,  would  oe  valued  above  worle  than  might 
vifediily. 

Vcr.  479.  For  fwans,  when  they  are  near  their 
^f>tk,  are  (aid  to  fing  very  fweetly.  Tbos  Mar- 
<>sltlib.  xiii.  £pig.  77. 

Mda  defoAa  madohitBr  earmtna  lingua 
r^wnor  Cycaoa  fiueris  ipfe  fuL 


KBOOitlf.  Ati 

The  mournful  fwan,  thus  when  his  death  is  nigh. 
In  tuneful  (bains  fings  his  own  elegy. 

But  Pliny  denies  it,  **  Olerum  morte  narrator 
ficbilts  cantus  folfo,  ut  arbitrer,  aKquot  experts 
mentis,"  lib.  x.  cap.  M.  See  the  note  on  Book  iiii 
ver.  5. 

Ver.  486.  Though  our  interpret^  here  men. 
tionsthe  fenfe  of  fmdling,  yet  he,  at  the  begin- 
Aing  of  his  argument,  fayi^  '*  Has  et  contemptua 
odor  myrriue,'*  the  odour  of  myrrh  would  be 
contemned,  which  Lucretius  there  alleges  as  an 
inibnce  of  an  objeA  of  that  fenfe. 

Ver.  488.  No  bigber,]  That  is,  ffom  either  er« 
treme,  either  of  worft  or  beft.  Nor  can  there  be 
an  infinite  number  of  things  between  either  ex. 
treme,  becaufe  every  thing  is  inctofed  within  cer. 
tain  bounds,  and  can  neither  enlarge  itfe^f  into  an 
infinite  magnitude,  nor  contrad  itfolf  into  an  in* 
finite  littlenefs ;  fo  neither  can  the  goodnefii  of 
things  be  improved  to  an  infinite,  nor  the  badaeff 
of  things  be  impaired  to  aa  infinite. 

Ver.  49a  In  thefe  feven  verfes,  Jie  confirma 
his  foregoing  arguments,  becaufe,  fays  he,  things 
are  generally  determined  and  bounded  by  their 
contrary  qualities,  which  are  fo  extreme  thac 
though  they  may  indeed  have  middle  degrees, 
yet  they  can  ha/e  no  degree  whatever  withodt 
or  beyond  themfelves,  JLambtne  interprets  this 
of  the  tones;  but  I  rather  think  our  tranfiatorin 
th^  right,  and  that  Lucretius  meant  to  fpeak  -of 
the  moft  intenfe  power  and  force  of  fire  and  froft, 
which  are  the  extremes  that  bound  the  middle 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  For  fire  is  the  moft 
hot,  and  fi;pft  or  ice  the  moft  cold  of  all  things. 

Ver.  497.  Having  proved  the  different  figures 
to  be  fiilite,  he  now  adds,  in  feven  verfes,  another 
of  £picunu*s  opinions,  which  is,  that  the  fee^t  of 
a  like  figure  are  infinite  in  number ;  that  the  glo* 
bous  are  infinite,  the  oval  infinite,  the  pyramidal 
infinite,  and  in  like  manner  of  all  the  other  ft. 
gures.  Then  he  adds  a  reafon  for  this  opinion, 
from  the  infinitenefs  of  the  atoms  which  he  has 
proved  before.  For,  fince  the  different  foru  of 
the  figures  are  finite,  it  Is  evklent,  that  if  the 
atoms  conuined  under  each  fort  were  finite  itk 
number,  there  could  be  no  infinity  of  atoms  in 
the  univerfe.  Epicurus  writes  to  the  fame  pur* 
pofe  in  the  epiftle  to  Herodotus :  Kmf  {uim*  }^ 
txnftkrten  k^XSt  A*m^  fr<v  ^7*^m/«  d  ykf  to  wSf 
An  rf  wXikt  rmt  Mpuif  AtntfOff  A  fi^  aTXSs  at 
ttn  mi  nmt  U«f m  «i  #;^s^u(riAy  of»o7at. 

Vtr.  504.  Gaffeadus  has  omitted  the  four  Bttt 
of  thefe  verfes,  as  being  improper  to  the  explka. 
tion  of  the  argument ;  and  indeed  we  may  dii^ 
penfe  with  the  want  of  them,  if  we  take  Lucre, 
tins  to  be  dirpntiog  ftill  concerning  the  figures  of 
his  atoms ;  but  if  we  confider  the  particnUr  ar* 
gument  that  follows,  they  feem  even  neceffary* 
For  he  has  juft  proved  the  infinity  of  the  atoms 
under  each  fioure :  but  forefeeing  an  objedioa 
hanging  over  his  head,  and  that  it  might  be  the 
better  underftood  together  with  the  anfwer,  he, 
in  thefe  four  verfes,  gives  notice  to  the  reader 
what  he  it  to  exped :  and  certainly  our  tranfla- 
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«  tor  WES  in  the  right  to  retain  them.  But  to  re*> 
turn  to  the  explication  of  Lucretiut,  who,  in  thefe 
thirty-three  Terfet,  firft  objeAs  agasnft  what  he 
Jias  been  already  argenig,  that  the  atoms  ooder 
certain  figarea  may  ieem  to  be  finite,  beeaufe  we 
fee  thae  fome  aninuli  are  more  fcarce  and  fewer 
in  number  than  others :  to  which  he  anfwerii, 
that  the  animalt  that  are  icarce  in  one  country 
tboand  in  another.  For  inftaoce,  that  there  are 
loany  elephant*  in  India,  though  he  fcarce  ever 
law  one  at  Rome.  In  the  next  place,  that  grant* 
iog  there  were  but  one  only  thing  of  one  certain 
hind  in  the  world,  yet  nnlefii  the  atoms  of  the 
lame  figure  were  infinite,  that  only  thing  could 
not  be  Dorn,  nor  grow.  And,  laftly,  he  brings  a 
comparifon  to  iUnftrate  thisaffertion ;  and  as  ic  is 
difficult  to  find  a  fimile  more  elegantly  expreffed, 
to  we  can  never  meet  with  one  more  propei^y 
ipplied.  For  what  can  better  rcprelcnt  the  peiw 
petual  motion  of  his  atoms,  than  the  diflurbed 
nnd  reftlefs  agitation  of  the  iea. 

Ver.  511.  A  regi'w  of  Afia,  where  tjiere  is 
great  plenty  ef  elephants,  as  there  is  likewife  in 
Africa,  though  none  are  bred  in  Europe.  Pliny, 
Nac  Hift.  lib.  viii.  cap.  lo  and  Polybius,  lib.  v. 
fays,  that  in  India  the  houfes,  and  even  the  ftalls 
of  their  bea^  were  eodoTed  with  the  trunks  of 
elcphaoti.  And  who  knows  not  that  the  chief 
llrength  of  the  Indians  confifted  in  their  ele- 
]ihancs,  by  the  help  of  which  they  defended  both 
themfelves  and  their  conntry. 

Ver.  s%5'  Cowley  in  his  Davideis  feemt  to 
have  imitated  this  paflage  of  Lucretius ; 

The  fea  itfelf  fmooths  her  rough  looks  awhile, 
FUtfring  the  greedy  merchant  with  a  fmile : 
Bot  he  whofe  Ihip-wreck'd  bark  ihe  drank  before, 
Sees  the  deceit,  and  knows  (he  would  have  more 

Ver.  536.  Lucretitts  ftroggles  hard  for  the  in- 
finitenefs  of  his  atoma^  the  figures  of  which  he 
will  have  to  be  very  various,  and  thofe  of  each 
ih^pe  to  be  infinite,  which  laft  aflertion  is  the 
greateft  abfurdity  imaginable.  For  infinite  atoms 
mnft  fill  all  the  fpace  that  is,  beeaufe  if  there  be 
any  place  that  can  receive  another,  there  may  be 
conceived  an  addition  to  the  former  number;  and 
therefore  to  fay  it  was  infinite  is  abfurd.  And 
this  proves  that  the  infinite  atoms  of  Epicurus 
can  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  vaft  heap  of  dull  move- 
Icb  matter,  coextended,  with  the  infinite  fpace. 
And  how  then  could  the  world  be  made,  how 
ft^dk  various  alterations  of  bodies,  ail  which  pro- 
Gted  from  motion,  is  difficult  to  be  conceived. 
And  this  likewife  prefles  the  hypothcfis  of  Cartes 
and  his  indefinite  matter,  as  a  little  application 
will  difcover. 

.  Ver.  537.  Thefe  ten  verfes  contain  an  ai^u- 
mcnt  that  is  a  ncceflary  confcqoent  of  the  former. 
If  we  grant  the  feeds  ofone  fort  of  figure  to  be 
finite,  then  the  things  that  are  compofcd  of  thofe 
finite  feeds,  wheu  they  once  come  to  be  dilTolved 
Ihould  never  be  refiored.  If  the  feeds  were  finite, 
we  ihouid  in  vain  exped  the  growth  and  genera- 
tion of  things.  And  what  is  more  ccnain  then 
that  fome  things  are  boro^  and  grow ;  and  that 


others  decreafe  and  die  ?  from  whence  it  msft 
be  concluded  that  the  feeds  of  a  like  figure  art 
infinite  in  number. 

Ver.  549.  He  has  hitherto  been  proving  tbe 
infinity  of  atoms,  under  all  the  fieveralfoniaf 
figures ;  and  now,  in  four  verfes,  he  teacbci,tiut 
thingH  cannot  be  compofed  of  ieeds  of  ODeini 
the  fame  tigure;  and  that  the  various  qaaiitiosf 
things  proceed  from  the  variety  of  the  feed^ 
which  muH  neceffiutly  produce  a  variety  lih^ 
wife  of  contexture.  And  this,  indeed,  he  isfi* 
dently  proves  in  feveral  places 

Ver.  SS^'  ^  ^<fc  ^  veries,  he  briugi  hiifcft 
argument  from  the  earth,  which  none  will  desfi 
confifts  of  feveral  forts  of  feeds,  if  they  conftdec 
the  fprings  that  bubble,  and  the  dames  that  bsA 
outofiu  bowels,  together  with  what  variety  tf 
trees  and  plaou  it  produces,  and  tbu  it  fup^ 
nouriihment  to  man  and  beaft.  For  all  M 
things  cannot  proceed  from  feeds  of  theiaM 
magnitude,  weight,  and  figure.  Then  in  iof 
four  verfes  he  fubjoins  many  things  ceocoi* 
ing  the  earth :  how  the  ancient  poets  lidgiKi 
her  to  be  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  called  kf 
Cyhclei  he  defcribes  the  ornaments  of  the  gal* 
dels,  explains  the  myfteries  of  the  whole  hH^ 
derides  the  fuperftition  of  it,  and  at  length  bill 
foul  upon  Providence  itfelf. 

Ver.  554.  As  Heda,  Vefaviu!^  and  other 
mountains,  which,  as  well  as  iEtna,  ejed  fl«e^ 
a  convincing  proof  that  there  arc  fobtemfioa 
fires,  and  thofe  too  great  and  many,u  appetfi 
likewife  by  the  Vulcanian  iflands,  and  by  the  iMft 
baths  and  fountains  that  break  out  of  the  eudf 
in  many  places;  and  which,  as  Vitravioi, lib.  k 
rightly  c^ferves,  could  not  be,  '^  fi  non  in  isM 
haberent  aut  de  folphure,  aut  de  alnmine,  sutU* 
tumine  ardentes  maximos  igoes  :'*  in  which  mttk^ 
he  briefly  declares  the  caufes  of  them.  To  wlad^ 
as  a  farther  proof,  not  to  mention  divers  ol^ 
may  be  added  earthquakes,  fome  of  which  M 
certainly  derive  their  original  from  thefe  fsM 
ranean  fires.  Whoever  £fires  to  be  farther  tlf; 
tirfied  touching  this  matter,  may  confolt  Pli>ft 
1.  ii.  c.  106.  The  Epicurean  aniroadvcriiooi  4 
Oaifendus,  and  particularly  Kircher  jn  hii  MsflU 
Subterran.  lib.  iv.  See  likewife  Ittigins  txp'^^ 
upon  thU  fubjcd,  in  his  treatife  de  MoDtiim  w 
cend.  and  the  accurate  difquifition  of  Alphonte 
Borellus,  in  Hifioria  et  Meteorolc^ia  loceodif, 
^tnsi*  Anno  1669.  Of  i£tna,  fee  Book  I.  f«i 
744.  and  Book  Vi.  ver.  646. 

Ver.  557.  The  earth,  which  produces  all  tbicA^ 
is  fai<f  to  be  the  mother  of  the  gods,  of  men,  M 
oX  beads.  Holy  rites  arc  inftituted  to  her,  which 
Lucretius  applies  partly  to  natural,  partly  to  bio» 
ral  philofophy.  Thofe  which  relate  to  Jupiter  M 
propofes  as  a  fubje^  worthy  of  derifion  i  bot  m 
is  defervedly  owned  as  a  goddeft,  fior  the  resfrj 
he  enumerates  in  thefe  forty-nine  verfes,  ia  wbitt 
•he  tells  us  why  men  gave  the  earth  the  oamerf 
Magna  Parcne,  great  mother,  and  why  ihe  «» 
worftiipped  as  a  goddefs :  and  he  tikei  9tau^ 
to  explain  the  ceremonies  that  were  ohfcrrfll 
in  the   myfteries   of  that  great   mother,  »• 
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{if ei  tbe  nzCom  of  thofc  ritet.  The  fame  cere- 
nooiei  are  Itkewife  mcDtioned  by  St.  Auftio*  de 
Gfit  Dei,  lib.  vu.  c  24.  and  Arnobius,  lib.  iii. 
mIt.  Geot  fayi,  **  Qnidam  ^  Yobis  terrain,  quod 
coD&Jt  fafficiat  aaimantibus  Tidkum,  magnum  ma- 
tren  eflie  dizcruot."  Some  among  you  called  the 
emb  the  great  Mother,  becaufe  it  fuppliea  aU 
aoinab  with  food  and  nourtfliment. 
So  Virgil,  .Sjx,  vi.  ver.  784. 

— — <)aaiB  Berecynthiii  mater, 
lavduiar  eorni  Pln7gia«  currita  per  arbet, 
Lsude&m  parto,  centum  compiexa  nepotea, 
Oouio  caelicobt,  omnes  fupera  alia  tenentei. 

— lo  pomp  flie  makes  the  Phrygian  round. 
With  golden  turrents  on  her  temples  crown'd  : 
A  hwdred  gods  her  fWeeping  train  fupply ; 
Ha  d&pring  all,  and  all  command  the  iky. 

In  a  palace  at  Rome,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Cokwaa,  there  ia  to  be  feen  to  Uiii  day  the  fol- 
ImiBg  iofcription : 

D0MU3  .KTERNA  FLAVIN  CHRYSYDTS 
LABERIA  FELICIA  SACERD03  MAXIMA 
MATRISDEUM.M.  L. 

Vcr.  560.  Virgil  fpeaking  of  this  great  mo- 

— ->Hinc  fida  filentia  facris, 
St  JBofti  curriim  domins  fubiere  leones. 

AefiM.ret  ntet  and  ceremonies  taught, 
.And  to  the  yoke  the  ikvage  lions  brought* 

Drydm, 

Vcr.  56a.  Macrobius  Satumal,  lib.  x.  cap.  ai. 
"  Hcc  Oca  kooibns  vehitur,  Yalidit  tmpetii^  at- 
^oe  ferforeanimalibiM ;  qo«  natura  cceli  eft,c«jus 
ulritD  aer  contiaetnr,  qui  yehit  terram.**  This 
piM  is  carried  by  lions,  impetuous  and  fiery 
>aimali;  of  which  nature  is  the  heaven,  within 
wliofedrcOmfcrcnce  is  contained  the  air  that  car- 
VNt  die  earth. 

ItetooCIaDdian  : 

&  qoi  perpetno  terras  ambitque  vehitque, 
^  premac  incumbens  oncri,  nee  cefiieritacr. 

AadUcan: 

^~Dttra  terra  fretum,  terramque  krabic 
Mr, 

To  which  Affillopbanes,  in  Nubib.  likewife  al- 
pidct: 

Aad,  indeed,  if  thk  opinion  were  to  be  enmined 
una,  according  to  the  decrees  of  nature,  nther 
tkiB  tathe  dodrioes  o£  the  poets,  it  would  appear 
"^wdoB*  to  philolbpbers.  Yet  Pliny,  who  was 
^^fMxtd  into  the  iccreta  of  nature,  as  far  as  any 
of  the  Latins,  TifiMy  favours  this  belief:  <*  Hujus 
^^  yi  fnfpenfam  cum  quarto  aquarum  £lcniento 
"tan  medio  fpatio  tellurem,"  fays  he,  lib.  i.  Nat. 
Hia.cap.  5.  And  Achilles  Tatius,  in  Ant^  rh«. 


nomen.  illuftrates  the  liberation  or  fufpenfion  of 
the  earth  in  the  following  manner :  *t  Put,**  faya 
he,  **  one  fingle  (beet  of  milkt,orany'other  fmall 
grain  whatfoever  into  a  bladder,  and  by  blowiig 
the  bladder  full  of  air,  the  feed  or  grain  will  be 
carried  up  and  remain  in  the  middle  of  it*  A'ftier 
the  fame  manner,  the  earth  being  on  all  ildes 
forced  by  the  air,  fufpends  poifed  in  the  midft  of 
it.**  See  Turbenua,  1.  Adverfar.  4,  c  17.  where 
he  explains  ihefe  verfei  of  Ovid. 

£t  drcumfufo  pendebat  in  acre  TeOus 
Ponderibus  librata  fuii.  Mttam,  /•  t* 

Ver.  $65.  Thus  too  Ovid,  4  Faft. 

Gur  huic  genus  acre  leonom 

Przbeat  infolitaa  ad  juga  curva  comas  ? 

Delleram  :  coepit :  feritas  molita.  per  illam 

Creditur  :  id  cprru  teilificau  uio  eft. 

Ver.  578.  The  Rbmana  had  leveral  forts  4i 
crowns  or  garlands,  which  it  was  the  cuftom  to 
give  as  tokens  or  badges  of  honour,  to  fuch  as  had 
diftinguiflied  themfelvea  in  any  adbion,  or  done 
any  fignal  fervice  to  the  republic.  Among  the 
reft  there  was  the  **  Corona  Muralt^**  the  Mural 
Crown,  which  was  given  by  the  empestir,  or  ge* 
neral  of  an  army,  to  -him  who  firft  fcaled  the  waije 
of  a  town  that  was  beiieeed.  It  was  made  of  gold, 
and  had  fpikes  that  imitated  the  battkmeats  dr 
pinnaclea  of  walls  and  towers.  Ovid,  in  the  plaee 
above  cited,  givet  the  fame  reafon  why  the  an* 
cienu  crowned  the  image  of  the  earth  with « 
Mural  Crown : 

Turrifera  caput  eft  onerata  figura  s 

An  primas  turres  urbibus  ilia  dedit  ? 

Ver.  5  74.  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  godi,  waa 
daughter  of  Minos  king  of  Crete,  and  wife  of  8t- 
turn.  The  ancients  called  her  by  feveral  namek 
1.  Cybele,  either  from  CybeluS)  a  hsU  in  Fhrygil, 
where,  iu  her  infancy,  (he  was  eiq>o(iBd  to  wild 
beafts;  or  from  »ii04C«y,  which  iignifiea  to  throw 
andifet  upon  the  bea4«  becaufe  of  the  frequeat 
turning  and  fantafttc  motions  of  their  heads,  whiA 
her  priefts  were  obliged  to  obferve  and  praftile 
in  her  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  it  is  probable 
(he  had  this  name  from  both ;  for  the  Ore^ji  ct^ 
led  her  KyCikm,  and  Kvfiti:^,  IL  **  Ops:  quad 
ipfius  auxilio  vita  conftet,"  fays  Macrobius,  be- 
caufe the  life  of  all  things  is  pre?erved  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  earth,  ill.  Rhea,  from  f'w,  to 
flow,  becaufe  the  earth  abounds  with  all  good 
things.  IV.  Berecynthia,  from  Berecyntlura,  a 
caftle  of  Phrygia,  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Sagi. 
ris,  or  a  hill  of  Phrygia,  of  the  fame  name,  near 
the  river  Marfyas.  V.  <<  Vefta,  i  vehcndo,"  be- 
caufe the  poets  feigned  her  to  be  carried  in  a  cha- 
r^  VL  PeOinuntia,  from  .Peffinos,  a  city  ef 
Phrygia  where  &e  waa  honoured.  VIL  **  Fanoa 
i  fevendo,*'  becaufe  the  earth  is  benefieiat  to  all 
animals.  VIII.  «  Fatua  d  fando,*'  becaufe,  as  (be 
fame  Macrobius  fays,  infants  never  fpeak  till  they 
can  fet  their  feet  to  the  earth.  XI.  Pales,  be- 
caufe fhe  was  the  goddefs  Paftorum  and  PabiiU* 
rum,  of  ihephcrds  and  paftuiage.    X.  Dindyme 
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&  Dindymene/*  frdm  Dtndymus,  a  mountain  of 
JPhrjgia.     yirgii» 

Akna  Parens  Idaca  Deum,  cui  Duidyma  cordi, 
Turrigersqae  nrbes,  bijugique  ad  fracna  leooes. 

Mm,  lo.  V,  252. 

XI.  "  f  daea  Mater,  from  Tda,  a  hill  and  town  of 
the  fame  name  in  Phrygia,  where  her  rites  were 
firft  inftitnted.  XH.  ••  Phrygia  Mater ;"  becaufe 
Die  was  generally  worihipped  throughout  that 
country.  But  Faber  on  thb  palTage  of  Lucretius, 
gives  another  etymology  to  thefe  two  lad  names 
of  the  Great  Mother,  and  diflents  from  all  others, 
and  even  from  Lucretius  himfelf.  Thcfe  are  his 
words:  "l^tu  fignifies  mountainous  and.  woody 
places,  as  we  find  in  Hefychius,  Euftathius,  and 
Herodotus  in  Melpomene,  Sedb.  259.  whence  'l^ir, 
ss  ufed  to  fignify  wood  or  timber  for  building. 
Now,  men  firft  fed  upon  acorns;  the  oak  was 
their  fiorehoufe,  and  i'upplied  them  with  provi* 
lioiu ;  from  hence,  therefore,  the  mother  of  the 
gods  was  called  Idza.  But  after  the  ufe  of  wheat 
was  invenied^ihe  was  called  ^^vym,  Phrygia ;  for 
they  were  wont,  f^t*t  to  parch  their  wheat. 
We  may  obferre  that  Lucretius  fays,  thefe  appella- 
tions were  given  her  from  the  ancient  ceremo- 
nies of  her  myfteries:  to  which  1  add  out  of  Vir- 
gil and  others,  that  thofe  ceremonies  were  firft 
Ikrought  from  Crete  to  the  (bores  of  the  Helle- 
tpont :  but  the  Creuns  had  all  thefe  cuftoms  and 
rites  from  the  Syrians.  Thus  Faber,  to  whofe 
opinion  many  thingi  might  be  objedled,  if  it  were 
^ivorth  the  while ;  but  what  (hould  we  be  the  worfe, 
if  we  were  ignorant  of  all  the  etymologies  of  the 
heathen  gods  ?  I  will  only  add,  that  the  image  of 
this  Idzan  mother  was  brought  out  of  Phrygia  to 
Rone,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  infelled  Italy. 
For  the  Romans  had  found  in  the  books  of  the 
Sibyls,  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  drive  away 
.  their  foreign  enemy,  if  the  Idxan  mother  were 
brottght  to  Rome :  upon  which  M.  Valerius  Le- 
^nus,  Caedlius  Galba,  Cn.  Tremellus  Flaccus, 
mnd  M.  Valerius  Falco,  were  fent  into  Phrygia, 
and  to  them -king  Atulus  gave  the  image  of  the 
Idaean  mother,  which  they  brought  into  the  city  : 
and  this  was  only  a  rough  unpolifiied  ftone  which 
the  Phrygians  worihipped  for  the  Idsan  mother. 
*r.  Liv,  Lib,  2.  Ovid,  Fmfi.  4. 
Confulitar  Pzan  :  Divumque  accerfite  Matrem, 
loquit ;  in  Idaea  eft  invenienda  jugo  : 
Mittuitur  ProGcres:  Phrygiz  tunc  Sceptra  teuebat 
Attalus,  &c. 

Ver.  575.  ••  Phrygiafque  caterva»— Dant  Co- 
Bites,**  fays  Lucretius ;  and  with  our  tranflator's 
leave,  be  (hould  not  have  made  them  all  women ; 
for,  DO  doubt  but  both  fezes  aiTifted  at  the  pro- 
ceifioii.  Fayus  is  as  much  miftakcn  the  other 
way;  for  he  calls  them  legions,  as  if  they  were 
regular  and  armed  troops. 

Ver.  576.  Flrygta]  i.  e.  Dry  or  bnming;  from 
f0uy^t9,  torrere,  or  from  Phryjjius,  a  river  that 
divides  it  from  Caria ;  or  from  Phrygia,  the  daugh- 
ter ot  Cycrops.  A  country  in  Afia,  bounded  wuh 
Caria,  MyQa,  Lydia,  aod  Biii.Yuia  ;  it  is  divided 


into  the  Greater  and  the  Lefler^  itbicb  hft  caUei 
Troas,  was  of  old  the  kingdom  of  the  T^am. 

Ver.  578.  The  priefts  of  Cybele  were  dkd 
Galli,  from  Oallus,  a  river  of  Flirygia;  of  1^ 
waters  they  had  no  fooner  tafied,  than  they  woe 
'  feized  with  madnefs,  and  made  euouchsof  then* 
felves.  This  ftory,  how  (bange  aod  ridiokiii 
foever  it  may  feem,  is  reUt^  by  St  JoVBir. 
And  Tertullian  in  Apologetico,  8ed.  15.  calkdK 
venerable  and  reverend  high-prieft  of  this  goddcfa, 
Archigallus,  Archeonnch*  See  more  of  then  io 
Ovid,  Faft.  4.  where  he  calls  then  Semlami 
half  men. 

Ver.  581.  He  beftowi  divinity  ofi  the  metlxn^ 
of  whom  we  puny  creatures  are  bom;  and  aibti, 
that  the  children  Who  are  guilty  of  andutifBlDcls 
or  impiety  towards  their  parents^  are  nnwtnlif 
to  be  parents  themfelves. 

Ver.  581.  The  Phrygian  mnfe  was  a  fort  of 
enthufuftic  harmony,  and  very  proper  to  adte 
the  paflionf  of  the  mind,  and  to  fwdl  the  foal  to 
rage  and  fury.  Macrobiut  in  his  iecood  bookoo 
the  dream  of  Scipio,  chap.  3.  fpeikiog  of  the 
power  and  force  of  mofic,  fays,  "  Ita  omioblubi- 
tus  animsB  cantibus  gubernatur,  ut  &  ad  bdlim 
progrefli  &  item  reteptui  canator ;  caotii  &  ex- 
citante  &  rurfus  fedante  virtutem :  dam  fooioi* 
adimitque ;  nee  non  curas  &  immittit  &  retnhk: 
iram  fuggerit,  dementiam  fuadet,  corporun  ^ 
que  morbis  medetur.**  And  ail  who  are  cmnt- 
fant  among  authors,  meet  with  fo  many  inftaacn 
of  the  amazing  effedsof  harmony,  that  that  ii no 
room  to  dnubt  of  the  truth  of  them.  Timotbcn, 
by  mufic,  inflamed  Alexander  to  what  degree  be 
pleafed,  and  cooled  him  again  at  eafily ;  wliic^ 
Dryden  defcribing,  fays,  admirably ; 

PleasM  with  the  found,  the  kipg  grew  nifi, 

Fought  all  his  battles  o*er  again, 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foea,  and  ihritt  it 

ftew  the  flain. 
The  mafter  faw  the  madneTs  rife, 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes  ; 
And  while  he  heav*n.  and  earth  defy'd, 
Chang *d  his  hand,  and  check*d  his  pride. 
A  mufician  in  Denmark,  by  the  fame  art,  tm^ 
king  Fricius  even  to  the  ftriking  of  all  his  fri^ 
about  him.  Pythagoras  taught  a  woman  to  ftopbf 
the  fame  means  the  fury  of  a  young  man,  who  one 
to  fet  her  houfe  on  fire  ;  and  his  fcholar  fimpedodrt 
hindered  another  from  murdering  his  lather,  whet 
the  fword  was  drawn  for  that  pnrpofe.  The 
fierceoefs  even  of  the  nature  of  Achilles  wu  d* 
layed  by  playing  on  the  harp ;  for  which  reifiv 
Homer  gives  him  nothing  elfe  out  of  the  fpoikn 
Ecilon.  Damon,  by  mufic,  reclaimed  wUd  ^ 
drunken  youths  to  fobricty  and  temperance;  ^ 
Afdepiades  reduced  even  ieditioDs  mnltitoda  ^ 
temptr  and  reafon.  Aod  thus,  too,  thefe  ciftau- 
rate  priefts  of  Cybele  were  animated  bf  dieir 
Phrygian  arts  to  cut  and  hack  their  own  fleihi  « 
our  pcet  obfcrves  of  them,  v,  594.  Many  in<»e 
examples  of  this  nature  may  be  feen  in  Gronofioji 
Lib.  II.  Obfervation.  cap.  I.  Nor  is  it  wooderfsJ, 
that  fu Jden  paifions  (hould  be  raifed  and  fopfR^ 
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Isd-Vxttofic;  (Ibr  trhSdi  mfon,  Pindar  fays  to 
V»  hpirp,  rw  •i'x^V  ««^«m»  #Cif  fiMir ,  thou  qoeoch* 
cftiJien(^og  rhttodcr){  but  that  it  fhouid  cure 
feukd  difeafet  in  the  body,  u  what  we  (hould 
brdly  believe,  if  we  ha<i  not  both  human  and  di* 
vile  cedimooy  for  it.  Plin.  lib.  a8.  cap.  i.  **  Dix- 
it H»menii  profiaTium  fanguinii  Tulneraco  femore 
D^iEnn  inbibuiile  Carmine  :  Theophraftus  Ifchi. 
aifitoi  fiuiau:  Cato  prodidit  luxatia  membrit  car* 
fflco  aaziltari,  Mar..  Varro  podagrii^*'  Where  the 
«vd  tanum  muft  be  uoderftood  a««  joined  with 
mofical  notes.  For  <hc  cure  of  the  fdatica,-  The- 
cphrailat  commends  the  Phrygian  mufic  upon 
like  pipe;  and  A.  Gellius  for  giving  eafe  to  it, 
*  Bt  memorial  proditam  eft/'  fays  he,  as  it  is  re- 
|oR6d.  Apollonius  in  his  book  de  Miris,  fpeaks 
to  this  porpofe :  it  deferves  admiration,  what  The- 
ophnllns  writes  in  his  treatife  of  Eothufi^m,  that 
-  Bofe  cores  many  pafGons  anddifeafes  both  of  the 
nilMi  sa<]  body.  Zm^i9ri^  Xttr^uf^lmt,  fiCwg^  »«)  rmf 
hi  fun^  yiyttmitmt  rnf  hm9oi»t  ijtMrcif,  Ui^ut  ya^ 
fsri»  n  MtlswXarif  mmi  l;^2«  juu  l«'<Xii'\^i«».  And 
tbe&ffle  author  witneilcs  that  many  in  his  time, 
cfjpeddly  the  Thebans,  ufed  the  pipe  for  the  cure 
c{  iemal  difeafes  ;  and  this  Galen  calls  »x]myXS»f 
♦»  «i»,  **  fuper  loco  affedo  tibia  cancre,"  or 
"  ]oci  dolentia  decantare.**  So  Zenocrates  is  faid 
to  have  cured  madmen,  Terpander  and  Arion  di- 
vers odirr  maladies.  But  were  it  not  for  the  ez- 
•Bpie  of  David,  (which  we  find  in  X  Sam.  zvi). 

I  ^       "Whofe  lyre  did  Saul's  wild  rage  controul, 
I  And  tun'd  the  har(h  dlforders  of  his  foul, 

l^e  Qiould  hardly  be  convinced  of  this  phyfic,  un. 

fkiiinthe  particular  cure  of  the  tarautifm:  the 

experiments  of  which  are  too  notorious  to  be  de- 

M  01  eluded :  and  therefore  afford  a  probable 

argument,-  that  other  difeafes  might  naturally  be 

I  opeUed  fo  too ;  but  that  we  have  either  loft,  or  not 

t<t  fsttid  out  the  art:     For  the  explication  of  the 

totoB  of  (befc  furprifing  cttt6ts  of  mulic,  the  ma- 

gician  fly  to  their  Calcodea;  the  Platonifta  to 

tlicir  Anima  Mundi ;  the  rabbies  to  fables  and 

prodigies  too  trivial  to  deferve  repeating.  Baptifta 

,  Porta,  in  hi»  Natural  Magic,  feems  to  afcribe  it  to 

I  Ibe  magical  power  of  the  inftrument,  rather  than 

^vf  the  mufic  :  for  he  fays,  that  madnci»  is  to  be 

l^cored  by  the  harmony  of  a 'pipe  made  of  hcllc- 

We;  becaufe  the  juiee  of  that  plant  is  held  good 

^  for  the  fame  porpofe  t  and  the  fciatica,  by  a  mu- 

icsl  inftrument  made  of  poplar,  becaufe  of  the 

[]rirtoe  of  the  oil  that  is  eztradlcd  from  that  ti^iee, 

is  mitigating  thofe  kinds  of  pains.'  Bjut  thcfe,  apd 

'.  liuny  fympatheticai  experiments  arc  fo  talfc,  ih^t 

i^Ve  have  rcafon  to  wonder  at  the  negligence,  or 

^Ather  impudence   of    thofe    that    report   them. 

^TH  Mirand.  fays,  that  mufic  moves  the  fpirits  to 

^  upon  the  foul  as  medicines  do  to  operate  upon 

**»€  Wy;  and  that  it  cures  the  body  by  the  fo'ii, 

»«  phyCc   doe*  the  foul  by  the  body.     But  the 

troe  natural  realon  may  be,  that  m  the  fame  man- 

lur  as  muGcal  founds  move  the  outward  air,  fu 

^t  doci  the  inward,  and  that  moves  the  fp;nts, 

•Bd  they  the  humours,  which  arc  tKc  l.:at9  of  dif- 

iftlcs,  by  condertfaiion,  raicfadioa.  diflipaiit^o,  or 

TlAHi.  IL 


ezpulfioD  of  ▼apovn»  and  by  tirtoe  of  the  fympa^ 
thy  of  proportion,  which  allies  them  to  man. 

Thus  thef  our  fouls,  thus  they  our  bodies  win. 
Not  by  their  force,  but  party  that's  within  : 
Thus  the  ftrange  cure  on  our  fpilt  blood  apply'd, 
Sympathy  to  the  diftant  wound  does  guide  ; 
Thus  when  tvvo  brethren  ftrings  arc  fet  alike. 
To  move  them  both,  but  one  of  them  we  ftrike. 

But  for  the  producing  of  the  defired  effed,  Kir- 
cherus  requires  four  conditions.  I,  Harmony,  U. 
Number  and  proportion.  .III.  Efficacious  and  pa. 
thetical  words  joined  with  the  harmony,  which, 
by  the  way,  were  fully  and  diftin<9:iy  underftood 
in  the  mufic  of  the  ancients.  And,  IV.  An  adapt- 
ing of  all  ihefc  to  the  conftitution,  difpofition,  and 
inclination  of  the  patient.  Of  which,  and  all 
things  on  this  fubje^,  his  book  "  De  Arte  magna 
Confoni  &  Diffoni,**  is  well  worth  the  diligent 
reading.  I  will  conclude  this  remark  "with  thefo 
excellent  verfes  of  an  anonymous  poet,  touching 
the  power  of  mufic  on  the  mind  of  man. 

For  man  may  juftly  tuneful  ftrains  admire ; 
His  foul  is  mufic,  and  his  breaft  a  lyre  : 
A  lyre,  which  whiift  its  various  notes  agree. 
Enjoys  the  fweeu  of  its  own  harmony, 
(o  us  rough  hatred  with  foft  h>ve  is  joinM, 
And  fprightly  hope  with  grovUing  fear  coiiu> 

bin'd; 
To  form  the  parts  of  our^iarmonious  mind 
What  rati  files  the  foul,  what  charms  the  ear^ 
Is  mufic,  though  a  various  drefs  it  wear. 
£v'n  beauty  mnfic  is,  though  in  difguife, 
loo  fine  to  touch  the  ear,  it  ftrikes  the  eyes. 
And  through  them  to  the  foul  the  filenc  llro|:< 

conveys. 
'  ris  mufic  heav*nly,  fuch  as  in  a  fphere 
Wt  only  can  admire,  but  cannot  hear. 
Nor  is  the  power  of  numbers  lefs  below ; 
By  them  all  hutrtours  yield,  all  pafiions  bow, 
And  ftubborn  clouds  are  cbang'd,  yet  know 

how. 
Let  other  arti  in  fenfelefs  matter  reign. 
Mimic  in  brafs,  or  with  fiiix'd  juices  ftain : 
Mufic  the  mighty  artift  man  Cab  rirle. 
As  long  as  that  has  numbers,  he  a  foul* 
As  much  as  man  can  thofe  mean  arts  controul. 

Vrr.  587.^  With  thefe  arms  they  did  not  only 
terrify  and  firlTcc  a  dread  into  the  common  peo- 
ple, biit  fomctimes  itightly  wounded  themfelves  i 
hence  the  poet  fays,  V.  594.  that  they 

Look  dreadful  gay  in  their  own  fparkliog  hlood« 

Ver.  J90.  I  his  verfe  contains  a  moft  fiiarp  in- 
vc*5livc  and  dcrifion.  This  great  mother  ;  a  rough 
ft  i  c,  unpt.Iifiicd  by  art,  and  not  niuch  given  to 
tattle,  did,  no  doubt,  a  world  of  good;  but  even 
ihc  hcrfclf  kept  filent  the  benefits  fiie  beftowed. 
Lucretius  fay*: 

^'funificat  racita  mortales  mutoa  falotCi 

Meanwhile  thofe   abufed   wretches  ftrewed   the 
way  with  figweis,  and  gave  money  tw  her  bc^;- 
9  d 
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tinf  train;  vmnliidfiil  of  AnttfUienet,  who  n. 
fwercd  one  dut  a&ed  him  money  for  the  ftod- 

Ver.596.  datiirii,thc  huibandof  this  great  mocher 
Cybcle,  afed  to  derour  hit  male  childreo,  either 
bfain-eemcot  with  his  brother  Titan,  as  fome 
lay.  or  as  othert,  becaufe  he  knew  that  the  facet 
had  decreed  that  he  ihmild  he  dethroned  aod  ex- 
pelled his  kingdom  by  his  fon.  But  Cybele  hid  Jupt- 
ter,  of  whom  ihe  wasdeliyercd  in  Crete,  in  a  caye 
io  the  moomain  DiAe,  and  gave  command  to  her 
prtefta,  who  were  called,  Curctes  Corybaotes,  and 
Dadyli,  to  take  care  of  him  :  and  if  Samm  Ihoald 
come  to  look  for  him,  to  make  a  noife  near  the 
olace  where  he  was  hid  with  their  cymbals  and 
Draxen  backlcrs.  that  the  crying  of  the  infant 
aiighc  not  betray  him  to  his  ^ther.  And  this  is 
what  LucretiiiS  hints  at  in  this  paflage. 

Ver  597.  Jove]  Jupiter,  fo  called,  "  quali  jo- 
taas  pater.^  rhe  chief  of  the  fahnbns  gods  of 
the  heachent.  He  was  fon  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
and  bore  at  the  fame  time  with  Juno,  whom  he 
married.    See  the  precedini;  note. 

Ver.  ioo.  imimrm]  The  Iba  of  Coelos  and  Terra. 
He  was  caft  into  priloo  by  his  brother  Titan ;  there 
arifiog  a  difference  between  them  which  of  them 
Ihould  goyem;  bat  was  fet  at  liberty  by  his 
own  fon  Japicer:  by  whom,  nererthelefs,  he 
was  afterwards  dethroned,  having  attempted  to 
take  awajr  hU  life.  Being  expelled  the  kingdom, 
lie  fled  into  luly  to  kin^  Janus,  whence  the  coon- 
try  in  which  he  by  conc^Jed  was  called  Latium. 
Voffius  L  de  Philofopb.  cap.  6.  not  improbably 
foppofes,  that  by  him  is  meant  Adam ;  for  who 
befidet  him  was  the  Ion  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ? 
BeSdcs,  the  name  Satom  feems  to  he  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Sotar,  which  fignifies  to 
lie  hid ;  and  may  well  be  applied  to  Adam  for  hb 
£ight,  aod  abfcondiog  himfelf  after  his  falL  But 
Cicero  is  of  another  opinion  concerning  his  name, 
and  fays,  **  Saturaus  appellatns  eft.  quod  fatoretnr 
annis :  Ex  fe  enim  natos  commefle  fingitor  foU- 
ttts,  quia  confumit  aetas  temponim  fpatia,  annifqoe 
pr«teritis  infaturabiliter  expletnr."  De  natvra 
JDeomm    lib  s. 

Ver.  601.  CJ^]  The  daughter  of  Coelus  and 
VefU,  Or  I'ellQs,  aod  wife  of  Saturn  Why  fbe 
was  called  Ops,  fee  in  the  note  00  ▼.  574. 

Ver-  60a  Here  the  poet  gives  the  reafons  why 
die  priefb  and  attendants  of  this  great  goddefs 
are  armed  I.  Says  he,  in  rememWaoce  of  the 
Coretes,  thofe  armed  priefis,  by  whr.fc  means  Ju- 
piter was  prefervcd  from  being  devoured  by  his 
uiher,  f  1.  To  fignify  that  all  men  ought  to  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  defend  their  country,  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  And,  IIL  To  affift  and 
proted  their  parents,  *'  decohqoe  parentibos 
cfle  ;**  of  which  lafl  reafon  our  tranilator  takes 
so  notice. 

Ver  695.  In  thefe  fixteen  verfes  he  praifes  the 
witty  invention  of  the  poets,  bat  rejedls  the  thing 
itfelf  *  for  why  flioald  the  gods,  who  are  blclled 
with  eternal  eafe,  take  care  of  the  earth  or  thofe 
who  cultivate  it  i  of  the  flelds,  or  the  com  that 
grows  IB  cbcm.    The  god*  lit  foplndy  iadalgisg 


themfidves  in  mdoleoR,  aad  UM  li  «tt»y 
repofe.  Theytakenoaae  of  tbeaftaisTdH 
earth,  and  are  wholly  ■Bcaoocracd  at  tbe  goidtf 
ill  aAioDS  of  men.  The  word  Ceres,  Mcfiai, 
Bacchus,  may  be  aicd  for  cora,  for  the  fii,  lii 
for  wine:  but  do  not  tiicniiare  feodly  fittcytki 
to  be  gods. 

Ver.  606.  BdioU  the  true  mage  el  die  1^ 
rcan  god !  How  thonghtkfi  and  iupioe  he  li^ 
iadulgtng  himfelf  io  eale  and  iAeocfi!  Efnia 
writing  to  Meoscrus,  dcfcribcj  him  eia^  isthe 
£imemaniier    ^f^mmA^m.  »t  *#ftfiVI>  ^^ 

^i  wwAx^h*'  S»  ««rS«rff  yik^  w6f  W  ««fiK  lk» 
defpiies  not  fo  bay  a  prince,  or  hot  fach  s  ttiua 
man.  Tbefe  fix  verfes  are  repeated  in  tb«|ln 
firom  book  i  Yer.  ^%.  Sec  cbcre  the  oote  i|ii 
them. 

Ver.  61  f.  Nefimm^  He  was  the  fbn  ef  SMI 
tnd  Ops,  brother  of  Joptter  and  Pluto,  h  tk 
diviiion  of  the  World,  the  godlhip  of  thefct  M 
to  his  lot;  and  therefore,  the  poets  tfei  *• 
word  Neptune  for  the  fea.  He  married  Aoylfr 
trite,  the  daughter  of  Nercoa.  or  Oces8«i,lf 
whom  he  had  many  nymphs.  His  name,  scnri* 
iog  to  Cicero,  comes  from  nando,  fwwmte 
*  according  to  Varro,  ••  i  nnbetido,  quia  tcmsi^ 
obnobit  k,  cooperit  ;**  becaufe  he  hides  the  cn^ 
and  covers  it  over  with  waten.  Hebacesi* 
dent  as  the  token  of  his  power,  becaale  iHk 
three  paru  of  the  ancient  world,  that  itt  fit* 
rounded  by  the  fea.  Let  us  bear  VirgUdciill 
him  in  all  his  pomp ;  and  allaying  the  beiltfiA 
fury  of  the  winds  aod  waves. 

Jungit  equos  curm  Genltor,  fpaauotiiqK  aM 
Frxna  feris,  manibufiqiie  onanes  effondit  Initial 
Cceruleo  per  fumma  Icvis  volat  xqoora  cwn: 
Subfidunt  und«,  tumidum^oe  fub  axe  t«OMB 
Stemitur  cquor    aqois :    fogioot  vaflo  iM 

nimbi : 
Tom  variaecomitumfacies;  immaaia  cete, 
Et  fenior  Glauci  chorus,  Inoufq.  Palxmoa, 
rritonefque  citi,  Phorciqoe  exercitos  omo«| 
Lava  tcnent  Thetis,  &  Melko,  &c 


And  .£neid  X.  158. 

Sic  cuoaas  peUgi  cecidit  fragor ;  cqoora  ft^^ 
Profpicicns  Ocnitor,  coek>que  iovedss  ^icrts 
Fleait  equos,  corraque  volans  <lat  lora  iecpadi. 

His  finny  train  Satumian  Neptune  joint : 
Then  adds  the  foaming  bridles  to  their  jsws, 
And  to  the  loofcn'd  reins  perouts  the  bwa 
High  on  the  waves  his  axare  car  he  gaidoi,     1 
Its  axle^  thunder,  and  the  fea  fabfides  ( 

Aod  the  fmooth  oceaA  rolls  her  filcot  ddo.      } 
The  umpcfts  fly  before  their  &ther*s  bee, 
Trains  of  inferior  gods  his  triumphs  graces 
And  jnonfler  whales  before  their  mafter  piif. 
And  quires  of  tritons  crowd  the  wa«*ry  wtT* 
The  marihaird  powers  in  equal  trooM  <S?ide  1 
To  right  aod  left,  the  gods  his  better  fide        ( 
EncJofe,  and  on  the  wocft  the  BJSuikilad■^C 
mdaridc.  If^j^ 
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NOTES  ON  BO»K  11. 

IVlel  CM  ttite  fat^  ttf  tfbe  iBood  ap^eftts, 
JllMli>%-  th^  Teat  hb  TovVeign  trident  rc&rs, 
Tkir-raiy  Um<  -he  ftimli  tbfe  liquid  plains, 
Hij^  oo  hit  char iol :  And  ivith  )oofen*d  reldt 
MaJeftSe  ttiliyvet  ilong,  and  kwful  peac^  maitt- 
nint.  DtjdeH. 

t^.  6^6.  &ITJ.]  So  Called,  **  qixzti  Ceres,  i  g<;- 
Mdfii  fro^ibhi'*  &  Ci'ttto  Tays,  or  Vkthei*  as  Vof- 
ioa  cooceivet,  from  the  Hebrew  word  Genx, 
vydi  fij;tti^et  a  greed  (pike  6f  cbfb.  Sbe  was 
Ihoghtbr  of  Saturn  And  dps  and  brother  of  Pro- 
hmL  She  invented  Ullage  ^d  the  ufe  of  torn ; 
TOth  iie  tibght  to  many  piebj>te,  at  (he  wfcnt 
fe&tMiig  op  and  down  the  ea^th  for  her  daugh- 
ter Hiliotn  Pinto  had  rairiihcd.  Whence  the  an- 
Ciellt^rsiaade  her  the  gbddefs  of  cdrn.and  ofed 
Ujt  tSiiac  to  exprett  it,  in  which  the  liiodisrn  too 
ftal^tftiJ^Wed  their  example. 

As  when  a  field 
(tf  Ctftfe^  ri^  ibr  hanreft,  waring  bendt 
Her  bctrded  groire  of  ciuv,  which  way  thie  wind 
Snys  them,  ftc*  MUim- 

flbdrhils,  the  Can  of  Jupiter  and  Semele ;  called 
•y  the  Greek  Atfmwm^t  having  tWo  mothers  :  be- 
tliife  he  was  taiten  out  ef  his  mother*s  womb, 
tlio  was  lilled  writh  lightning,  and  put  into  Ju- 
piter's thigh ;  frofai  whence,  when  he  was  grown 
%e  Ib^  birth,  he  again  came  into  the  world. 

ItoperftSm  tdfali<  infahs  gcnetricit  iib  alvo 
Inpitur,  patrioqae  tener,  fi  credere  dignnm, 
htfaitar  fcmori ;  materba^e  tempora  complet. 

byiOYidi  Met8mor)»h.  iis.  510.  where  the  whole 
iiblc  nay  be  feeb  at  large.  He  travelled  oyer  all 
the  earth,  comfnered  the  Indies,  and  was  the  firft 
^  trimnphed,  which  he  did  riding  on  an  ele* 
I^BiC*  and  fornmnded  by  a  throng  of  wild  and 
■>*iiBg  Women,  who  frofti  him  were  called 
^duK ;  and  he  Mmfelf  had  his  name  Bacchns, 
Mtiii  jBir;^*»»  •*  *  vocifcrando  ytf  nhilando." 
He  is  likcvale  called  by  fereral  other  names,  as 
1^1  Dienyfims,  LeHttiat,  Bromia^,  &c.  H^  is 
^  hy  the  poets  to  have  invented  wine;  for 
^'^  rcaif}0  they  mtde  him  the  god  of  wine, 
■>d  sxpre^ed  it  by  his  name. 

'Vcr.  6ti.  Hairing  defcribed  the  pottpous  cere- 
*>orit»  of  the  great  mother  of  all  things,  he  returns 
te  hit  ftb§ea,  sod  in  thefe  fix  veries  brings  hit  ft. 
ODd  wgnmenr,  tio  prove  that  feverul  forts  of  feeds 
^  cmpfoyed  in  tht  compofition  of  every  thing  i 
v  ciuiple ;  hi  the  fiutie  herbs,  and  in  the  fame 
J^ ;  for  fince  they  ftrre  for  food  to  fo  many 
"R*  ef  animals,  aa  horfes,  iheep,  oxen,  ftc.  they 
J*^«f  Bcccffity,  contain  feveral  forts  of  prind- 
P^tbH  may  nu^  them  propel  aonrtflimeBt  for 
o«hftrt. 

▼ct*  (97.  In  thefe  foir  -verfts  he  addf  another 
y^fttt  ad  arges,  that  even  the  at(ims  that 
^■J^  **•*  ^^  animal,  mnft,  of  neeeffity,  be  of 
•"oy  ▼ery  dMTerent  ftgnres ;  that  by  their  variety 
™*t  Hay  be  proper  and  fit  to  make  the  feverd 

C»«f  thi  itttmidi  thtYctni,  the  bowels, the 
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Ver  631.10  thefe  five  verfcs  he  brings  his 
fourth  argument,  and  inCbuices  in  wood  and  ell 
combuGible  matter:  for  they  are  refolved  into 
fire,  light,  fmoke,  and  aihes ;  and  we  oqght  to  be- 
lieve that  the  difiolntion  is  not  n^ade  into  atsy 
thing  bnr  what  was  adtaally  contained  in  the 
thing  dilToUed  :  and  that  nothing  perifliesont'of 
the  wood  but  th^  connexion  and  pofition  oT  its 
parts,  or  the  pectlliar  manner  of  exiftin^,  thfe 
form,  the  quality,  the  fpedeh,  the  acddent,  thu 
event,  by  whofe  meaiks  it  was,  and  was  called 
wood.  It  muft  therefore  be  granted,  that  iil 
wood  and  other  comboftible  things^  there  lieg 
hid  thofe  different  kinds  of  feeds,  of  irhid)  fire^ 
hght,  fm'oke,  and  aflics  confift. 

Ver.  636.  His  fifth  argument  b  contained  iM 
thefe  feven  verfes.  We  find  feveral  qualities  t«f 
be  in  the  fame  body;  that  is  to  fay,  fmell  tad 
tafte.  But  it  is  evident,  that  (ffiell  and  ufie  coi^' 
fift  of  feeds  of  different  figures ;  for  they  afiedfc 
different  fenfes :  and  while  oqe  of  them  entenif 
through  the  aofitUs,  tiie  other  afieds  the  tbn^ 
and  the  palate. 

Ver.  64J.  In  thefe  tvralve  terfes  he  illuftratW 
his  opsnim  with  the  fimile  he  ofree  nfes,  tiwn  h^ 
t>ropofet  an  objeaion,  and  folvet  it.  And,  firft,  it 
any  one  ihould  aflc,  fince  the  lame  feedsar^  eominoa 
to  many  things,  how  Come  the  thihgs  themfelvot 
to  be  different  I  Like  feeds  ought  to  make  likd 
things.  Lncretioa  bids  this  cavilkr  look  upoh  hur 
verfes.  and  he  wiU  find  the  fanhe  letters  cwAmolf 
to  many  words;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  hot  thafi 
thofe  words  are  different  from  one  another,  nor 
that  different  verfca  are  compofed  o£  the-m  For 
the  like  reafon,  though  the  fame  feeds  ari:  coih^ 
mofi  to  many  things,  yet  the  things  thenlfeltef 
that  are  compofed  of  tboie  like  feeds,  may  he 
wholly  different  from  one  another.  See  the  note 
on  ver.  833.  book  i.  To  which  I  add  that  if  aof 
one  be  deiironi  to  know  how  iliaiiy  different 
words  can  be  contained  in  any  diie  iangnage,  that 
ackD<}wledgei  btit  four  and  twenty  letten,  h^ 
may  take  the  trouble  of  computing  the  total  of 
thefe  nine  and  thirty  figures,  10023 979003 9604 
14084761 86C9643520OOOOCO;  fcr  the  number 
cannot  be  exprcffed  otherwife. 

Ver.  647.  this  Intfft  be  *ef*<red  t6  1rh«  h^ 
faid  above,  ver.  301,  of  the  infinity  of  Che  fe^dl 
of  a  like  fijforej  and  likewife  to  what  he  fahiott 
the  contrary,  ver.  456,  of  the  fihite  hnmber  hf 
the  unlike  figured.  Thefe  two  verfe<  the  pdet  it^ 
;pcaw  ageitt,  a  f«w  terfet  forwatdfer,  via.  tt  v«f< 
.677.      .  '      .  .• 

'  Ver.  6j5,  Thonffh  indny  feedi  ve  coihiit<ta  't<f 
many  things,  yet  each  thing  re^oires  a  cenahl 
Order  il^d  difpofition  of  the  atoms  that  eompofe 
it ;  and  to  have  them  loin;  and^  ta  it  we»,  affo<* 
elate  themfelves  with  fucb  as  are  coogr^oat,  and 
#ill  agree  with  theih,  and  pafs  by  and  atoid  (to 
unite  themfelves  vnth  othei^:  from  whence  ili- 
farther  comet  to  paft,  that  when  the  ihmg  is  dif*' 
folded,  the  congruouf  atoms  mtftually  withdraw 
themfelves,  and  get  ai(ray  from  the  ihcoagruoaa, 
Thie  Lncrwius  propofes  i*  theil^  ten  verfes,  and 
gives  this  reafon  why  h  maft  be  £»;  befiaaft  »« 
JS»dii 
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^herwife  mooflers  would  be  bom  every  day;  and 
we  fliould  fee  chimseras,  centaurs,  and  all  the  fa- 
buhvus  animals  of  the  pocti.  But  that  none  of 
thefe  portentous  monflers  are  feen,  becaufc  all 
thlng^s  proceed  from  certain,  not  from  omnige- 
jnoua  feeds ;  and  are  nouriihed  by  certain  feeds 
.likewife. 

Vcr.  65^.  It  would  indeed  be  a  miracle  that 
boughs  fhruld  grow  out  of  the  body  of  a  living 
nan;  and  perhaps  what  Gaffendus,  in  the  fifth  book 
.«f  the  life  of  Pircifkius,  relates  of  a  plum  tree  that 
fprouted  out  at  the  fternum  (the  part  of  the  body 
where  the  rib«  join  upon  the  breaft)  of  a  flicpherd 
who  lived  near  Tarragona  in  thekingdom  of  Arra- 
pon,  will  meet  with  little  credit.  This  ihepherd, 
fays  he»  happened  to  fall  down  upon  a  dwarf  plum. 
tree,  and  a  Iplinter  chanced  to  run  into  that  part 
nl.his  body  ;  where  it  took  root  for  the  fpace  of 
two  year«  to  fiich  a  degree,  that  after  feveral  (hoots 
had  been  cut  off,  fonie  at  length  fprung  out  upon 
which  bloflbms  and  fruit  were  feen.  Pireilkius 
iofifled  on  the  troth  of  this  fo  long,  that  at  length 
Cardinal  Barberini  fent  to  inquire  concerning  it 
,  of  the  Archbiihop  of  Tarragona,  who  cert>fied 
to  him  that  the  thing  was  true ;  and  Putea. 
'tius  not  only  received  letters  atteiltng  the  truth  of 
i*"  likcwifr',  but  even  fome  of  the  fhoots  were  fent 
him ;  and  he  held  a  correfpondence  with  the  man 
upon  whole  body  thty  grew.  Nor  was  the  Car- 
dinal fo  hard  df  belief  afterwards,  having  heard 
that  fomething  like  this  had  happened  in  Tuf> 
cany,  about  the  neck  of  a  hen  :  and  at  Frontig- 
nmn  in  Languedoc,  about  the  finger  of  a  iifber- 
man,  into  wluch. there  had  run  a  bone  of  a  fca- 
fUh,  called  a  fcorpion ;  which  wound  came  to  that 
paf^,  that  a  cbirurgron  took  out  of  it  three  fmall 
irfb  of  the  fcorpion  kind.  Yet  after  all,  none  b«t 
they  who  have  been  eye  witnefTei  of  thefe  things, 
will  readily  give  credit  to  therm. 

Ver.  660.  A  fort  of  monfLcr  that  vomits  flame, 
And  th»<  has  a  head  and  hreafl  like  a  Hon,  the 
belly  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  m  fcrpent.  Ovid. 
JMec.  ix.  ver.  646. 

<^oque  chifr sera  jugo  mcdiisin  partlbusHircum, 
i*Cv5lus  et  Ora  lea,  caudam  ferpentiu  habebar. 

For  thi«  fable  of  the  poets  took  rife  (rom  the 
jpouotain  in  I<ycia  called  Chimera,  that  fome- 
tJQies  belches  out  flam«&;  lions  haunt  upon  the 
f^pofit;  about  the  midcllci  which  produces  a 
|p;eat  quantity  of  grafs,  are  abundance  of  guats ; 
:ind  a  world  of  /crpents  are  lurkieg  at  ^e  fo«t  of^ 
it.     Thus  Plin.  lib.  xii.  c.  106. 

.•Vcr,  665.  Thefe  eight  verfes  do  not  fo  miKh 
advance  any  nev^  argument,  as  they  expls.in  the 
latter*  jiart  of  the  former.  For  things  that  pro- 
ri:cd  II  om  certain  and  fired  feeds,  therefore  prc- 
ffrvc  their  kind,  a«  they  grow  and  incrcafe,  and 
fl^not  dcgenirate  into  anuther  ;  becaufe  nature 
r^wooKs  out  of  the  uounfhnient  only  tbofe  par- 
tiiclei.  ili.it  arc  proper  a^d  fit  for  her ;  for  which 
reafon  be  ughs  ntvcr  prow  out  of  a  living  body  ; 
hecauie  a  huniau  butiy  throws  out  all  the  particles 
ot'  the  matter  t]i->t  is  fit  ro  nouriih  ticoS)  *ad  ne- 
ver ^oavcru  ic  .iiico  aiiiucut 


I       Ver.  666.  Specific  parrs;  lor  enmple,  a  nai 
1  by  concodlion  eitrads  from  bread  what  is  proper 
'  for  human  kind ;  a  dog,  00  the  contrary,  whit  ii 
agreeable  to  the  fpecies  of  dogs, 

Ver.  669.  Many  things  that  we  do  Dotiee,if« 
evacuated  out  of  the  bodies  of  animals  by  a  cer- 
tain imperceptible  force,  }tii  ri  fik  )vni#$i*  rmif- 
4at  9-t4f  i»  i/ttttyinnt  which  iUtic  cxperimcnti  fol- 
ly  c  An  firm. 

Ver.  673.  lb  thefe  eleven  verfet  he  tacko, 
that  what  he  has  been  faying  of  animilsi  boldi 
good  in  all  other  things,  which  confifl  likewife  sf 
certain  kinds  of  atoms,  difpofed  in  a  proper  mo. 
ncr  ;  and  though  in  all  things  are  cootaioed  fome 
feeds  that  are  common  to  all  things,  yet  certaio 
other  feeds  are  mixed  with  t^em  that  are  proper 
to  each  thing  in  particular,  and  thefe  are  tbe 
caufe  of  the  different  intervals,  motions, fites,  coti- 
net5lions,  &c.  from  whence  proceeds  the  differ, 
cnce  and  variety  of  things.  He  concludes  excel- 
lently well ;  that  notwithflanding  the  differaxt 
of  the  feeds,  yet  if  the  intervals,  motions,  &c. 
were  not  different  likewife,  the  heavens,  the  fiei% 
the  earth,  in  a  word,  all  things  wouU  be  coo- 
fufedly  mtngled  with  one  another. 

Vcr.  684.  Cicero  is  miftakcn  to  fay,  thit  the 
Epicureans  afctibed  no  quality  whatever  to  their 
atoms.  "  Ifti  autem,"  fays  he,  '•  ex  corpufinlii 
"  nan  colore,  non  qualltate  aliqua,  qnam  vui}^ 
"  Gracci  vocant,  non  ccnfu  prsditis,  fed  concnr- 
"  rentibus  tcmere  atque  ci^u  mundum  effeper« 
"  fcdlum,**  &c.  lib.  ii.  de  Natura  Deorum.  £pi» 
curus  himfclf  writes  the  contrary  in  the  cpiflleto 
Herodotus  :    Ka\  ftvv  xat  <nt(  ariftus  M/tufitt  fulkfMt 

fpufurt  irt»     Tltumiii  y^Z  «XA.c«  oXrr  Xi^f*  **'  ^ 

Mai  rM.t(  a'lOfActf  ix  ifo^doxwft.  LiUcrctios  afiem  tk 
fume  opinion,  and  firfl  m  thefe  nine  verfes  tcidics 
that  they  have  no  colours;  and  that  there iifi(> 
need  of  white  feeds  to  make  a  white  cuafamA 
body,  nor  of  black  to  make  a  black,  &c. 

Ver.  691.  He  means  that  the  Atomt  have  no 
colours  whatever,  either  any  like,  or  afiy  vnlike 
thofe  that  we  difcover  on  the  fiirfacea  of  all  coa- 
crctc  bodies. 

Ver.  693.  Lucretius  was  aware  diat  he  (kosld 
find  it  very  difiicult  to  perfuade  ininy  to  faeliew, 
that  there  are  no  colours  in  the  feeds,  and  confix 
quently  not  in  the  oompounda.  For  anoft  men  are 
fo  carried  away  by  prejudice,  that-  they  will  not 
believe  that  they  can  perceive  any  corporeal  thingi 
that  is  not  coloured ;  and  therefore  they  cannot 
fuifer  that  the  feeds^  which  cannot  be  conceived 
by  the  mind  as  colourlefs,  fbould  be  obtroded 
upon  them  as  fuch.  He  therefore  briefly,  ia  thefe 
nine  verfes,  obviates  thefe  prepofTelfions ;  and  hj», 
even  men  who  ire  bom  blind  f«rce^e  and  koow 
things  by  touching  them,  though  they  never  fsw 
their  colonrs.  Nor  docs  all  toe  perception  of 
things  fet  and  go  away  with  the  fun.  Even  io 
the  thickcfl  darknefs  we  perceive  no  iefs  tbe 
things  we  touch,  than  tkofe  wc  handk  ftC 
day,  and  ia  the  ckarcft  light. 
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Ttt.  ^0%,  fn  Ihefe  eight  vtrfei  Lvoretiot  proves, 
ia  tlic  frft  place,  that  the  feeds  of  things  are  not 
ooloored,  becaofe  all  cdour  is  liable  to  change ; 
tet  the  ieeds  of  things  are  immnuble ;  otherwtfe 
sit  things  woold  fsll  into  nothing.  Epicnrnt  in 
Ik  epiftle  to  Herodotus.  TUulm  wS^n  H^/mh 
hiWs^SMi  Mti  73m  ^i^  fit^iXkm^  it  mS  mlifut  ftnH* 

w  fwpiflnm  #n^M»  n  mitdXplof,  Z  rag  fttk^aXMt  tf« 

ti  fm  (3m#i  tin  x^'^f^t  ^  ^^y^*hst  &'  ***  /.citwC«X- 
7mm  is  Sm^  ImSam  nmrmxiktr^frmtt  AXX*  i^  tku 
ntifimm  AtriXXmrm*  From  whence  Lucretius 
sflent,  that  if  colour  were  intrinficalty  in  the 
fced%  the  fixdi  would  be  muuble :  for  all  colour 
iiMtahk. 

Vcr.  7ia  Secondly,  He  teaches  in  thefe  fixteen 
ftrio,  diat  the  atoms  are  not  imbued  with  any 
coben,  and  that  it  woold  be  to  no  purpofe  for 
aof  iBsncoj>reteod  they  are,  fince  there  is  no 
accdiity  they  fiiontd  be  (b ;  for  allow  them  a  va- 
netjof  igores,  asd  from  the  different  order,  fite 
aad  difpofition  of  them,  colours  will  proceed ;  for 
osmple,  the  fea  is  of  a  cerulean  colour,  but  grows 
vUte  by  the  agitation  of  the  wa^s.  Thus  too 
the  feeds,  which  difpofed  in  one  manner,  look 
Uk  when  they  are  placed  in  another  order,  may 

COB  and  exhibit  a  white.  But  if  a  blue  co- 
were  innate,  and  naturally  in  the  feeds,  no 
position  or  agiution  whatever  could  make  thofe 
liiBciples  white. 

Vcr.  7Mu  Ovid.  Metam.  zi.  ver.  499.  fpeaking 
sCaiempcftDomrea: 


-com  fulvas  ez  imo  vertit  arenas, 


'  CoKolor  eft  illis;  Stygia  modo  nigrior  unda : 
Sieniitiir  interdumy  fpumxfque  fonantibus  albet. 

Vben  yellow  iaDds  are  fif ted  from  below, 
.  "Hie  gtict'ring  billows  give  a  golden  ihow : 
Ab4  when  the  fouler  bottom  fpcws  the  black, 
f  be  Stygian  dye  the  tainted  waters  take : 
IIkb  fr^y  white  appear  the  flatted  feas, 
Afld  change  their  colour,  changing  their  difeafe. 

DryJ. 

Vcr.  726.  But  fome  perhaps  will  allege  that 
^  water  of  the  fea  is  compofed  of  various  co- 
)*«ed  atoms,  Irosn  whence  proceeds  that  change 
^  colours  in  the  waves,  now  cerulean,  now  .white, 
a  like  manner  as  a  fquare  is  compofed  of  two  or 
^r  tnaogles included  in  It;  which  triangles  witli- 
is  ihemiieTves  have  other  figures.  But  the  poet, 
a  thefe  twelve  verfcs,  tells  us  this  is  not  the 
^\  for  u!  the  fquare  you  may  fee  the  diflimiiar 
ossret,  without  or  exterior  to  which  it  is  a 
^Mre,  that  is  to  fay,  you  may  fee  the  figures, 
^htth  the  fquare  has  and  contains  within  it ;  but 
fOtt  can  (ce  oothipg  like  this  in  the  water  of  the 
^»  that  is,  you  can  fee  no  mixed  and  difTcrent 
*™*rs.  And,  therefore,  the  objcdlion  that  fonic 
|*rh»ps  might  make,  that  white  things  do  not 
F'>cted  from  white  feeds,  nor  black  from  black  ; 
btt  white  from  black,  and  on  the  contrary, 
Uadbofii  white,  &c  is  of  no  weight  whatcvc. 


This  IS  the  interpretation  which  Faber  gives  to 
thi«  paflage. 

Vcr.  738.  In  thefe  five  verfes,  he  proves  the 
former  obje^ion  to  be  of  no  weight  whatever. 
'  For  bodies  of  a  diff^cnt  figure  may  confpire  into 
another  different  figure,  as  triangles  iotoafqiure: 
but  there  is  no  reafon  therefore  to  conclude  the 
like  of  colours;  for  different  colours  can  never 
compofe  one  fimple  colour. 

Ver.  743.  He  urges  this  yet  farther,  in  thefe  fix 
verfes,  and  afferts,  that  they  who  pretend  that 
one  fimple  colour  may  be  made  of  feeds  of  feve- 
ral  colours,  forfake  the  former  opinion,  and  over, 
throw  the  only  reafon  of  their  -  own.  For  they 
infift  upon  coloured  foeds,  that  white  bodies  may 
proceed  from  white  feeds,  and  black  from  black : 
but  if  either  a  black  or  a  white  colour  fliould  pro- 
ceed from  various  coloured  principles,  the  whole  * 
reafon  of  the  argument  they  before  infifted  on  is 
loft.  Then  he  adds,  that  a  white  colour  (and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  any  other  colour)  will  fooner 
prcKeed  from  feeds  thist  have  no  colour  at  all, 
than  from  feeds  imbued  with  a  black  or  any  o.. . 
ther  colour.  Thus  I  explain  this  pafTage,  which 
none  of  the  interpreters  hitherto  have  rightly  un« 
derftood :  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  whole . 
feries  of  the  difputacion  confirms  this  interpreta* . 
tion. 

Ver.   749.     In  thefe  fifteen  verfes,  Lucretius ' 
concludes,  that  the  atoms  are  colourlefs,  becaufc  ■ 
colour  is  nothing  but  light  refra&ed  in  a  body, 
or  refleded  from  the  furface  of  an  opacous  body. 
The  poet  fays  nothing  of  refraded  light ;  but  if 
you  put  to  your  eyes  a  prifm,  or  common  threes 
cornered  piece  of  glofs,  you  will  find  rbHt  the  rays 
of  light,  that  fuffcr  a  double  rcfradlion,  prefcuc, 
fever al  colours  to   the  fight.     But  he   oblervcs, 
that   the  feathers  about  a   pigeon's  neck,  or  in 
peacocks  tails,  as  the  rays  of  light  flrike  dliredtiy 
or  obliquely  upon  them,  put  on  and  diffufe  now  ' 
a  yellow,  now  a  green,  now  a  flame,  and  leverai 
other   colours.     And  hence  he   argues,   that  in 
dark  places,  where  no  rays  of  light  enter,  and  out   ' 
of  which  none  are*  refledled.  there  is   no  luch  - 
thing   as  colours;    and  therefore    that    colours, 
which  appear  in  things  when  the  light  returns,  . 
are  produced  from  the  light  icfelf,  accordmg  to 
thedifpofitioos  the  things  have  to  receive,  reficd, 
reft  ad,  and   convey  it  to  the  eyes.     Therefore 
fiuce  feeds  never  come  into  .the  light,  or  refled 
any  ray^,  they  arc  altogether  colourlefs,  as  much 
as  i(  they   were   concealed  and  buried  in  utter 
darknefs.     Epicurus,  in  the  lecond  book  againft 
I'heuphiafius   lays  :  i»  iUm   rk  x^f^*^  9vft.(fi0vi 
rtiif  «v^/ic«rit|  iXXm  yifii^ai   mktu  ffgoijcg  Tnaf  to^- 
tiSt  xai  hitTMt   w^is  •r^y  «'4'"*     ^^d  again  :  in  01^ 

PUtarcLus  adverf.  CoUrem, 

The  difpute  about  colours  is  altogether  diffi- 
cult; and  various  are  the  opinions  cuucerning 
the  cauic  and  reafon  of  colour.  Epicurus  and 
Democritus,  as  Diogen.  JLacrt.  lib.  x.  fays,  were 
of  opinion,  that  colour  is  not  adlually  in  any 
thing;  but  the  other  philofophers  afferted  it  to 
be  Ecally  in  things,  yet  with  this  difference,  cht 
Ddiij 
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the  PytlMgomna  did  not  diftt9gtn(b  colour  feom 
the  f urfacc  of  bo4ief»  oor  the  Scoict  from  the  fir^ 
figuratioDf  of  matter,  oor  the  P^|wtcties  from 
the  perfpicnoiM  bomid  of  matter.  Xmpc<ioclet 
alone  held  coloar  to  be  a  cntain  effluence  from 
bodies,  aod  Plato  would  have  k  to  be  a  cenaio 
flame.  .  This  will  help  os  to  etpUio  more  clearly 
the  opinion  of  £piciini«,  who,  as  Plotarch  fayi, 
tanght  that  coloart  are  not  inherent  in  bodiea, 
and^  p8ix  of  thca,  hot  are  pruduced  accordirg 
to  certain  orders  and  poitionsof  the  fight  Mure, 
over,  that  by  the  word  bodiea,  he  did  not  mean 
the  atone,  bnt  the  things  and  b^e«  of  the  thii.gs 
compoied  of  them,  a»  the  lame  Plutarch  witnefles. 
Therefore .  1  interpret  hit  cototirs  not  inhering  to 
he  colours  not  engendered  with,  or  innate  in 
things.  For  Epicnron  held,  that  ib  the  ontmoft 
parts  of  things,  or  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  there  is 


becoloors,  fiacecoloiK-iaai^Mia|ifer«i| 
defcribed  abore;  nor  oi^  k  to  bs  iB9^ 
that  because  fume  colours  are  tiaafaory  mim 
permanent,  they  ought  not  reatty  to  be  cslkdcs. 
lours,  or  at  lead,  not  withovt  the  addkiood  lyir 
rioos'  for  it  mi^ht  with  oqwiU  nah^  bt  tfmii 
that  the  (hort  dtiratiao  of  tha  cMife  dcAn^idK 
cffc^.  Thus,  a  child  that  4i^s  a«  (ooa  a  bto, 
would  iM>t  deiervc  thenansc;  aiidthfptttoA 
of  leaves  might  be  Caid  tp  be  bo  coWtc,  kask 
they  (o  fooo  fade  an4*withcc.  If  tha«mil> 
lowed,  there  would  be  no  coiours  in  the  vi^i 
for  ihcre  are  not  any  that  aro  crcrkftiag.  P« 
opibion  of  Ariftotk  aod  his  fiaUower*  coocoHf 
colour  is  op(att»£idory ,  for  they  define  it  te: 
A  fecond  quality,  fcofible  to  the  fight,  sod  |s> 
docrd  Irom  the  teoopeffiog  of  the  flrft  ffJaM- 
Bnt  this  definition  leaves  ua  ftill  ia  the  d«ki 


foch  a  diijpofition  and  order  of  the  atoms,   of  *  for  the  qoeftion  ftiU  remains.  What  ihb  ^nitT 


Which  the  things  are  compofird,  sh  makes  them 
exhibit  and  (hnw  forth  certain  colours,  when  the 
light  comesto  them;  and  that  they  emit  ontof  them* 
felves  certain  atoms,  which  conlHtuting  the  image 
bf  the  thing  fecn,  ftrike  the  ball  of  the  eye  in 
loch  a  manner,  order,  and  difpofitioi^  that  by 
certain  ftrokes  of  the  light,  they  are  the  caufe 
that  the  things  are  iisen  in  the  eye  ttfelf.  Nor 
would  he  allow  any  col<  nr  to  be  in  his  atoms, 
but  taught  that  colours  proceed  from  the  yarious 
orders  and  pofitions  of  the  atoms,  when  the  light 
comes  to  them.  Thus  too  Lucretius  fays,  ver. 
^S3-  that  there  can  be  no  colour  in  the  dark  ; 
and,  according  to  this  do«ftriiie,  Virgil  fiugs, 
JEneid  vi.  ver.  171. 

uhi  coelum  condidit  umbra 
Jbpitcr,et  rebus  noqpabdulJc  atra  cplorem. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  that  philofopher.  But 
the  mod  probable  opinion  is,  that  cobur  is  a  cer. 
tain  power  in  bodies  of  affeding  our  organs  after 
fuch  or  fuch  a  maimer,  whereby  fuch  or  fuch  a 

?Tccptioti  is  excited  and  produced  in  the  mind, 
his  povircr'  is  put  into  adion  by  the  intermedia- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light,  and  confcquently  colour 
is  but  light  reflcded  and  modified  ;  for  when  ^e 
ray'of  light  are  withdrawn,  no  colours  are  per^ 
ceptible.  Colour  fb  far  depends  on  the  objcdfc 
feen,  that,  'according  to  the  -  different  difpofition, 
connexion,  and  fitoation  of  the  parts  of  bodies, 
the  difierent  reflcdions'of  the  rays  of  light  are 
produced ;  therefore,  if  the  difpofition  of  the  ob- 
)c&.  be  altered,  the  colour  likewife  will  vary,  be- 
caufe  the  rays  will  not  then  be  refleded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  were  before,  llius  cry« 
ilal,  when  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  lofeji  its  per- 
fpicuous  trinfparency,  and  becomes  bright;  and 
Vrood,  though  before  white,  grows  black  with 
burning.  '  pefides,  what  rcsfons  could  be  given 
for  the  various  colours  in  clouds,  which  are  fome- 
times  red,  fome  times  white;  and  to  what  can 
we  attribute  the  gaudy  diverfity  of  colouts  in 
the  rainbow,  but  to  the  different  modifications  of 
the  rays  of  light,  according  to  the  variations  of 
the  figures  and  motions  of  the  particles  of  fuch 
bodice  ?  Neither  can  any  one  juftly  deny  tbcfo  tb 


is  ?  How  k  is  produced  ?  troaa  what!  Wkil 
Others  define  cok)ur  thus :  *  Perfpicui 
tas  iQ  corporc  determioatioy  feu  eitm 
fpiciii  deurminati.**  And  the  opinion  ti  ^4% 
which  I  mentioned  above»  deferves  ta  be  tn» 
fcribed  at  large.  The  pafiigc  is  m  hk  Twutk 
p.  341.  Edit  Lamatianas,  and  cmtainsd  k  ddi 
word»  :  TirKfJnr  h  Amwm  tn  yMf  ^^  mSM 

VM  mt^^n^n'  where,  in  expre^  uords,  kM 
coWrs  flames  that  is,  light  contiBoallf  i^ 
from  bodies.  Moreover,  if  k  he  inqnui  ktf 
one  ohjcA  comes  to  be  yellow,  another  fR<^* 
third  red,  &c.  the  an(wcr  is.  That  colotn  ksf 
only  the  mixture  of  light  with  darkacft  k  ^ 
furface  of  opacous  bodies,  yellow,  lor  cia^^ 
is  the  mixture  of  light  with  a  little  6mA 
bliie  with,  a^  Httle  more,  red  with  men  p^^ 
that,  as  we  faid  before,  cokmrs  are  ootbk|lft 
light  vari'*ufly  refle^d  and  (hadowed.  f^ 
Ode  vi.  elegantly  attributes  to  fiowcrs,  «^ 
fv^f  ixrhmt,  purple  beams:  And  CosrkT  ^ 
fomething  like  this  in  his  misid,  when  hefiad* 

It  cads  a  duiky  gloom  o*er  all  the  flowers, 
And  with  full  beams  their  mingled  Itfbt  de«OBA 

And  in  his  Hymo  to  the  Light  he  is  eniirdy«(^ 
opinion  : 

All  the  world*s  bravery  that  deGghts  oor  qt^ 

Is  but  thy  fev'ral  liveries : 

Thou  the  rich  die  on  them  befiow*ft ; 

Thy  pencil  paints  thi»  landfidp  as  thou  go*ft* 

fi  crimfon  garment  in  the  rofe  thou  wear'* ; 

A  crown  of  fiuddcd  gold  thou  bear*ft  i 

The  virgin  lilies  in  their  white. 

Are  clad  but  with  the  bwn  of  almoft  naW  V** 

The  Violet,  fphng*s  little  infant,  fiaods 

Girt  in  thy  purple  fwaddling  baiids : 

On  the  fair  tulip  thou  daft  doat ; 

Thou  cloth*(^  it  with  a  gay  and  partjcoloor*«* 

Having  given  thb  flwrt  iccooat  of  iba  fc^ 
opioioot  cpocenung  the  cauiij  of  cokwi  *  •" 
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«lf(iM,d»t<oknn  am  gCQcnUy  divided  ^nto 
twttet,  fimple  «Dd  com]^ound.  The  fimple  %re 
m^f  dw  cxutmett  white  and  bU^  %o  which 
tee  add  ycUow,  Uoe,  and  s^d,  which  they  call 
«i44kcoloiifi»  at  being  of  a  middle  conftitu^ifio 
ktweco  white  and  black.  The  compound  coloan 
«e  tMf  that  ar^  formed  by  the  mixuve  of  (bi^e 
^the  iniidev ;  for  c]^rople,  the  cinericean  or  afli- 
ftkariaa  compofure  oif  white  and  bUck;  the 
ftld  e»ioa  r,  of  yellow  and  red ;  the  purple,  of  red 
and  bhie ;  the  green,  of  >cllow  and  blue  ;  the  li- 
mi,  af  red,  yd&w,  and  blue,  &c.  All  which  co- 
Jowt  vary,  according  to  the  diferent  mixture 
affidtf  with  fulphvrt,  earth,  ftc.  and  where,  the 
*  opat  mortum"  more  or  kli  abounds,  diere 
the  ■LZtnre  tnrnt  to  a  colour  more  or  lefs 
dtfk,Ac 

Bat  to  return  to  our  author :  £picnru«  farther 
tHgtii,  that  all  thingt  are  not  difpofed  and  order- 
ii  ia  a  like  manner,  fo  aa  |u>  exhibit  the  like  co- 
Imt^  whan  the  light  coinea  to  them ;  but  that 
«K  thing  hat  a  differeoc  difpofition  from  another, 
wluch  it  the  re«fon  that  it  exhibiu  a  different  co- 
bar;  ai pipes  otter  feveral  and  different  founda, 
wbca  they  leicife  the  breath  of  him  that  plays 
ifoD  them  {  or  as  different  plants  that  have  no 
lavas,  yet  put  fof  th  different  flowers,  according 
ai  diay  have  different  heat  or  moiilure ;  more> 
OTor,  fines  it  is  manifeft  that  the  lame  thing  chan. 
get  and  varies  its  c<4o«rs  according  to  the  differ- 
aat  degrees  of  light  or  ftiade,  as  it  happens  in  the 
fetthen  of  pige^ms.  Epicurus,  therefore,  for  this 
fote,  believed,  that  none  of  thofe  different  co. 
kan  can  he  afliimed  or  put  os,  fo  as  to  be  laid  to 
be  k  the  things  themfelves;  and  therefiBre  that 
■a  coloor  is  inherent  in  bodies. 

Vcr.  764.  Another  aqpimcnt  i^  contained  in 
thcfe  Icven  verfea.  In  the  perception  of  every 
calsar,  the  pupil  or  light  of  the  eye  is  ffruck. 
lat  it  receives  one  ibtt  of  ftioke  when  a  white, 
aastber  when  a  black,  or  any  other  colour  offers 
hUf  to  it.  But  what  need  l»ve  feeds  of  colours, 
iht  they  may  in  varwus  manners  affedk  and  ftrike 
Ifce  eye  ?  AUo w  only  that  theie  principles  are  of 
HMitrent  figures,  and  difpolied  beudes  in  different 
Banners,  and  from  thence  will  arife  various 
iiges,  by  which  they  will  varioufiy  ftrike  the 
efts,  and  ftir  up  different  motions  in  the  organa 
fo  fights  according  10  Epicurus,  is  oaade  ^  f4ir 
<w  «liXMf  in  T^  H**  IfMfirimitmf  And  from 
this  dodrinc  oif  his,  we  may  gather,  that  he  held 
csch  of  the  ienfes  to  be  a  certain  touch,  and  that 
all  fcnfation  is  made  by  the  incurfion  of  the  image 
eat  ol  the  objc^  into  the  organ  of  the  fenle, 
which  B  ftruck  by  it ;  but  this  image  is  nothing 
dfe  but  the  atums  themfelves,  which  come  upon 
titt  fenfe  in  a  different  manner,  according  to  their 
diicrent  pofitioo,  order,  figure,  &c.  Thus  fight 
is  made,  when  the  atoms  come  from  the  object 
foa  mto  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  move,  and  af • 
Mtt  affording  to  their  different  pofition,  order, 
fiKBie,  Ice.  But  fioce  the  perception  of  that 
iange  is  different,  acootding  to  the  different  mo> 
tras  or  qualities  of  the  atoms ;  hence  it  is  that 
^kakm  which  the  apple  of  the  eye  receives, 


come  to  be  different;  and  this  is  the  mfoa  it  per* 
ceives  different  colours.  But  Artftotle  taught,  that 
the  caufe  of  fight  proceeds  from  the  4|uality  of  thf 
things  feen,  which  quality  difcovers  and  makef 
manifeft  iu  power,  and  lays  it  open  to  the  fenfe 
of  fight.  PUto  and  the  Stoics  are  of  another  opi« 
nion,  nor  do  they  agree  among  themfelves.  See 
A.  Gell.  lib.  v.  c.  15. 

Ver.  771.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  adds  another 
argument,  taken  partly  from  the  eonfrflion  ol 
thofe  againft  whom  he  difputes,  and  partly  from 
the  conftancy  of  the  colours  that  appear  in  thf 
different  kinds  of  things.  They,  fays  he,  who 
imagine  that  feeds  have  colours,  do  not  sicriba 
any  certain  colours  to  any  certain  figures,  nor  a& 
firm  that  feeds  of  foch  a  figure  are  of  fuch  a  cch 
lour  t  for  ibfiance,  they  do  not  pretend  that  all 
quadrangular  feeds  are  black,  nor  that  the  round 
are  white,  the  triangular  blue,  &c.  Whence  theQ 
proceeds  this  conftancy  of  colour  in  fome  kinds  of 
things  ?  Why  are  all  crows  bUck  ?  Why  all  fwana' 
white  ?  We  (hould  certainly  fee  both  fwans  and 
crows  of  various  colours,  if  the  feeds  of  whick 
they  are  compofed  were  ffatned  with  varioiM 
dyes. 

Ver.  777.  In  thcfe  eight  verfes,  he  argues  yet 
farther,  and  (ays :  Divide  any  coloured  body,  and 
the  fmaller  the  particles  are  made,  the  we^b^ 
grow  the  colours ;  nay,  they  will  at  length  be 
quite  loft,  and  vaniih  away  even  while  the  parv 
tides  ftill  remain  vifible  to  the  eye.  We  are 
therefore  much  in  the  wrong  to  exped  colour  in 
the  principles  of  things,  which  we  cannot  ^d  in 
the  minuteft  parts  of  bodies, 

Ver.  785.  In  thefe  ten  verfes,  he  prefles  hard 
on  his  adverfaries.  All  men  grant,  fays  he,  thac 
the  bodies  which  the  noftrils  cannot  fmell,  are  in* 
odorous,  and  that  they  which  the  ear  cannot  hear 
have  no  found.  Then  why  muft  it  not  be  grant* 
ed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  bodies  which  the  eyef 
cannot  perceive,  are  void  of  colours  ?  For  the 
fenfes  are  the  fole  judges  of  the  qualities  of  things, 
nor  ought  we  to  believe  that  any  quality  caa 
belong  to  a  body  which  the  fenfes  do  not  afcribe 
to  it.  And  fince  there  are  bodies  that  vraqc 
fome  certain  qualities,  why  may  not  the  atoms 
in  like  manner  want  colour,  fenfibility,  cold,  dry* 
nefs,  &c. 

Ver.  795.  Enough  of  colours.  He  now  dc- 
monftrates,  in  thefe  twenty  verfes,  that  the  atomf 
are  deftitute  of  all  other  qualities  Kkewife,  at 
fmell,  cold,^heat,  found,  humidity,  tafte,  foftnefi, 
flexibiUty,  rarencfs,  &c.  To  prove  which  he 
brings  three  arguments :  Firft,  If  you  allow  finel) 
to  the  atoms,  yon  will  confound  all  things :  tha 
moft  delightful  fragrancy  of  the  feeds  muS  be  loH 
by  the  intervening  of  the  unfavoury  ftenches  of 
other  feeds ;  and  as  when  artifts  compole  offences 
of  rich  perfumes,  unlefs  they  make  uTe  of  inodd* 
rous  oil,  that  has  no  fcent  at  all,  the  oil  will  cor- 
rupt  their  fweeteft  odours ;  we  may  conclude  Uie 
fame  likewife  of  tafte,  found,  heat,  cold,  &c. 
The  feeds  cannot  be  divided,  and  therefore  can- 
not exhale  either  odours,  or  found,  or  beat,  or 
tafte,  or  cold,  which  confift  of  p^rticl^  that  ate 
D  d  iiij 
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emitted  and  flow  from  bodies.  Third,  If  you 
afcribe  to  atoms,  foftncfn,  flexibility,  rarenef^, 
brittlenefs,  &c.  ywn  will  at  the  fame  time  make 
them  mutable,  therefore  obnozioas  to  diflolution, 
and  cunfequently  all  things  muft  fall  into  no- 
thing. 

Thus  we  allow  that  Lucretius  has  convincingly 
performed  his  defign  of  freeing  hit  atomii  from 
all  feiiiibTe  qualities  :  and  indeed  he  i«  of  late  Se- 
conded by  fo  many  ezprnmenrs  of  the  late  phi- 
lofopher  Boyle,  that  it  is  now  pad  all  doubt.  And 
if  we  can  believe  oar  fenfes,  we  muft  forfake  forms 
and  qualities,  and  allow  what  we  formerly  called 
foch  to  be  only  phantafms  arifing  from  the  ftroke 
of  external  bodies  on  our  organs. 

Vcr.  815.  Having  proved  that  the  feeds  of 
things  are  void  of  heat,  cold,  fmcll,  tafte,  colour, 
and  all  other  fenfible  qualities,  and  having  afliert- 
cd,  that  hot,  cold,  favoury,  odorous,  &c.  things 
are  ncverthelefs  made  of  them,  he  now  under* 
takes  a  greater  talk,. and  teaches,  that  things  of 
fenfc  can  fpring  from  fenfelefs  feeds,  aiid  that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  ftipcrior  principle  to  mat- 
ter, but  a  fit  combination  nf  atoms  can  think, 
will,  and  remember.  To  prove  this,  he  appeals 
firft  to  expcHencc:  Worm«,  fays  he,  are  bred 
from  a  rotten  dunghill,  in  which  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  fearch  for  any  life  or  (bnfe.  This  argu- 
ment is  contained  iii  nine  veffes. 

Ver.  820.  Thus  bees  too  arc  produced  from 
the  bowels  nf  a  fuffucated  ami  putrified  heifer,  as 
Virgil  fays,  Georg'  iv.  and  Ovid.  zv.  Mctam.  & 
Faft.  i. 

■  fervent  ezamina  putri 

De  bove ;  miile  animas  una  necata  dedit. 

And  Diodoru»  Siculus,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
firft  buoks,  fays,  Vhat  in  'he  counrry  about  rht>- 
bes,  at  certain  fealons  of  the  year,  laige  niice, 
that  devoured  every  thing,  were  bred  our  of  the 
clods  of  the  earth.  Athiiacus,  in  his  eighth  bouk, 
chap.  1.  reports,  tliat  in  Poconia  and  Dardanium 
(now  called  Bul^^^ria),  thtic  rained  down  lo  ma- 
ry  frogs  from  heaven  (that  h.  perhaps  they  were 
fuddenly  produced  af^tr  great  (howcrs),  that  they 
filled  all  the  public  ways,  and  fwarmcd  even  in 
the  private  houfes,  mfomuch  that  their  domeftic 
furniture  was  covered  with  them;  that  they 
fcund  them'  even  iu  the  very  pots  where  they 
boiled  their  meat;  and  thar,  vihat  with  the 
trouble  of  the  living,  and  Acneh  of  the  d(.ad  ones, 
the  inhahitants  were  forced  at  length  to  forlake 
their  country,  ^nd  Tiiny,  in  his  eighth  book, 
ch.  29.  reports,  that  a  whole  city  in  Gaiha.  a:id 
another  in  Afric,  were  driven  avt  ay,  the  firft  by 
frogs,  the  other  by  locufty,  which  had  bicii  Ytc<\  \ 
in  like  maimer.  Ar  d  many  example  b  of  thi-  kind  i 
might  be  coiUdlcd  in  profane  hiftories, '  not  to 
mention  th'  ft  we  find  in  the  facred  writers. 
Ovid  defcribcff  this  proiluilion  of  anirr.als  from 
the  putrid  and  fermenting  flime  of  the  river 
Nile: 

Sic  ubi  deferuit  madidos  feptemfluus  agrot 
Xiius,  et  autiquo  iua  iiumina  reddidit  aiveo, 


^thereoque  recens  exarfit  fydere  Umus ;  ^ 

Pinrima  cultores  verfis  animaKa  glebb        t*Pftn^ 
Tnveniunt ;  et  in  his  quaedam  modo  caepu  fik 
Nafcendi  fpatium :  qusdam  imperfeda,  faifijiie 
Trubca  vident  otimeris:  et  eodem  to  coi^ 

faepe 
Altera  pars  vivit,  rudis  eft  pars  altera  teUai. 

Mgtum.  iik,  i«  9.  4)1. 

Which  pryden  thus  interprets  : 
Thus  when  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is  fid, 
And  feeks  with  ebbing  tides  his  andeot  bed: 
The  fat  maoure  with  hcav'oly  fire  is  warmed, 
And  crufted  creatures  as  in  wombs  arc  foim'd: 
rhefe.  when  they  tpro  the  glebe  the  peafaBuSfid, 
Some  rude  ^d  yet  uofifiifli'd  in  their  kind  : 
Short  of  their  limbik,  a  lame  imperfed  birth, 
Qne  half  alive,  and  one  of  lifclda  earth. 

Ver.  8a4.  Neither  does  he,  to  confirm  this  af* 
iertion,  propofe  an  example  ooly  in  the  geoeradoa 
of  worms  and  animals,  bat  in  thofe  already  g^ 
Derated.    Thus,  in  thefe  twelve  verfes  he  teUi  m^ 
that  the  food  that  is  taken  into  the  body  of  ut. 
mals,  from  inanimate,  as  it  waa  before,  becoBcs 
animated.    Beaftt  and  birds,  which  are  thiogsof 
fenfe,  are  nooriflied  with  infeofible  food,  as  graft, 
leaves,  3cc.  Mankind  feeds  upon  birds  and  boiftt} 
and  thus  men  are  at  length  ccAnpofed  of  the  infaw 
fible  particles  of  grafs,  leaves,  &c.    He  then  ilU^ 
trates  this  opinion  with  a  very  proper  fimilitade; 
Dry  wood  is  refolved  into  fire  and  flame ;  hw,  k- 
fenfible  nouriflmient  is  not  more  different  fron : 
living  and  fmfiblc  flefli,  than  dull  wood  fron 
clear  and  ftiining  fire  and  flame.     And  as  fiwc  ■ 
the  wood  muft  be  extricated  fome  particles,  wtKk< 
bv  ftirring up,  anddifentangling  thcmfelvcs froai - 
cneir  former  pofitioo,  and  then  difpofiog  tkcn-^ 
felves  In  a  new  order,  may  be  endowed  with  tkst 
new  power  of  fliinmg  and  wanning :  fo  fron  the] 
meat  muft  be  tc-paratt-d  the  fpiritoous  partidoii 
which,  by  being  extmded  in  a  certain  manDeK,siiii 
difpol'ed  it)  a  new,  may  obtain  this  energy  of  fai»i 
fibility.     For  the  procreation  of  fenfe,  or  of  a  iiso-! 
fible  thing  from  infcnfible  principles,  is  owing  to- 
the  certain  ard  peculiar  magnitude,  figure,  pe&> 
tion,  Older  and  motion  of  the^e  principles. 

Ver.  836'  But  left  experience  itielf  fliould  be 
thought  tocontradidthe  arguments  hehasbrouj^bt^ 
from  experience,  he  owns  in  thefe  twenty  vcii^ 
that  he  cannot  deny  that  wood,  ftone,  and  esrtk 
mixed  t(.gether,  do  fometimes  remain  iolenfibki/ 
eihc  rwife  we  ftiouid  fee  living  houies,  and  fenfible 
towers  He  therefore  confcflcs,  that  inienfibit 
things;  unleis  they  have  a  Certain  figure  and  map 
nitude,  unlef»  they  be  agitated  in  a  doe  modoo, 
an<i  dtfpofed  in  a  certain  order,  never  coopofe 
fenfible  things.  But  let  all  ^things  neceftry  afld 
rcquifite  be  allowed  thcm,'and  then  anaoiBul 
will  be  produced  from  the  moft  infenfible  of  ail 
things.  For  let  wood  potrify,or  eanh'grow  rat* 
ten  with  conftant  ftiowera,  and  you  will  ibon  be- 
hold k  numerous  train  of  animala fpring  fi-om  that 
putrified  wood  and  rotten  earth. 

Vcr.  83  6.  'I  hcfe  five  verfc*a  contain  aoorher  if. 
gument  to  thit  cflc^    if  the  princqilo  of  whtck 
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ftftfecoiilftt  he  kMlei  dley  maft  confcqacntlj 
be  (oft;  becaufe  no  h«rd  or  folid  body  is  cipablc 
•ffeofe;  and  if  they  are  Toft,  they  mall  be  cor'- 
rapdUe  fikewile;  for  iMlcr«  they  are  foKds,  they 
uy  be  dtfided,  and  therefore  lofe  their  nature. 
But  die  prindples  of  thiogt,  as  is  before  declared, 
oofht  to perievere  and  remain  aocorriipted.  Thus 
tbe  phibfopher  Oaflendot  rightly  explains  this 
psffiige;  bot  the  grammarian  Lambinun  gives  it 
»  different  interpretation  ;  more  agreeable  to  the 
rnkiefgniiiDiar,  than  to  the  dodrinc  of  Lucre* 
UBS,  Moreofer,  thia  argmneot  is  chiefly  defign* 
ed  apioft  Plato  and  Anaxagoras :  the  fiHl  of 
vbom  held  that  all  tbingi  are  animated  aiul  fen- 
(bk :  the  latter,  that  all  things  are  in  all  things 
is  fuch  a  manner  that  the  infes^ble  parts  of  things 
sremiKd  with  the-fcnfible.  fhos  both  they 
Ib4  tbeir  followers  held,  that  fenfibkt  proceed 
from  feofibles. 

Ver.  861.  In  thefc  fifteen  Terfes,  he  propofcs 
aootber  aignment.  Let  us  fuppofc^,  fays  he,  w  ith 
K«o  aod  Aoaxagoraa,  that  ihcfc  fenfible,  as  ihcy 
^  bate  them  to  be,  and  confcqucntly  foft  prin- 
ciple! of  things,  can  be  eternal,  and  not  fahjcd 
♦0  diiflbbtion ;  yet  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  leii- 
fibie;  neither  as  parts,  bccaufe  fcparatrd  paru 
hve  BO  lenfe ;  for  each  part  requires  a  onion 
v'tfb  tbe  other  parts  to  make  zt  capable  of  fenfc  : 
nd  witboQt  a  Tital  confent  and  accord  of  the 
pti,  tberc  is  no  fcnfe  whatever;  nor  as  who!c», 
^ttwife  ihey  then  would  be  a  certaiij  kind  of  ani- 
■>hiSBd  therefore  mortal  and  corruptible,  which 
<«»nA&t  the  fuppofitton. 

Vff.  J75.  He  goes  on,  in  thcfe  five  verfes;  bc- 
aafc,  (lyt  he,  though  they  be  admitted  both  as 
"•in^  and  as  immortal  t«)o,  yet  not  an  animal, 
<  icaft  Kke  any  of  thole  we  now  fee,  would,  or 
"jM  be  generated,  that  is  to  fay,  of  its  own,  or 
•obined  into  one  fpecies ;  but  only  a  heap  or 
'o^  of  various  anidialcules.  Thus  Gaffendui : 
w  Pahrr  gives  it  another  interpretation.  Let  it 
^  gnated,  fayt  he,  that  the  ^rinciplos  are  fen- 
>^;iad  Gnce  you  will  have  fo,  not  corruptible 
«ubef.  What  after  all  could  be  produced  of 
^  ^  Certainly  nothing  but  animals :  no  tree, 
s  metal,  &c  ' 

Vcr.  880  In  thefe  eight  verfes,  he  derides  thofc 
bo  aflcrt,  that  atMnk  are  indeed  endowed  with 
»jfc,but  not  with  that  which  appears  afterwards 
the  anlmaU  that  are  made  of  thofe  atoms :  to 
bich  he  fubjoios  anothel-  argument,  like  that 
^>ich  he  alleged  above,  at  v.  810  Birds,  fays 
\  are  made  of  eggs,  and  worms  of  rottep  earth ; 
'ti  who  ever  y*t  pretended  thar  the  eggs  were 
t  *ible,  or  the  putrid  clods  alive  ?  • 

Vtr.  S88.  But  fome  perhaps  will  fay,  that  the 
vicipks  of  thipga  are  indeed  lolenGble,  but  that 
r  tbe  power  and  virtue  of  the  thing  that  gene- 
te«,  thole  principles  are  changed  into  fenfiblet, 
**■  evjoy  fenfe  before  they  combine  into  an  anJ- 
**i  To  this  Lueretius  anfwern,  it  theft  fifteen 
fTfet,  that  the  principles,  feparately  taken,  are 
t*feJicr  incarpable  of  change*,  and  that  the 
^ft  of  fto  animal  can  be  produced  before  the 
>uul  iticU  b^  9nka,  beouft  feofc  tcquitci 


faeh  a  con(ent  and  agreement  of  vital  motions,  at 
we  {hould  in  vain  eaped  in  the  principles  of 
things,  which '  fly  confufedly  fcattered  up  and 
down  in  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  and  fire* 
Here  the  poet  feems  to  hint  at  thofe  philofophcrs, 
who  uught  that  all  things  are  made  of  the  four 
elements. 

Ver.  903.  The  poet  purfnes  his  fabjed ;  and,  • 
in  thefc  ten  verfes,  appeals  once  more  to  tho 
truth  of  experience.  For,  fays  he,  a  violent  ftroke 
which  only  diflbW es  the  textnre  and  connexion 
of  the  little  bodies  of  which  the  animal  confifts, 
takes  away  all  manner  of  fenie  (  the  animal  ia 
ftunned,  the  fool  irdiifipated;  and  its  partidea 
being  difpelled  through  the  poros  and  iifuet  of  the 
body,  death  inevitably  cnfues. 

Ver.  913.  In  thefe  ten  verfes,  be  declares,  that 
if  the  ftroke  be  fomething  weaker,  all  things  may 
be  reftorcd  to  their  former  date,  after  fome  fmall 
difcompofure  of  the  little  bodies ;  the  difpofition 
to  vital  motion  ftUl  having  the  i>pper  hand ;  and. 
not  being  quite  broken  and  diflolved.  Thus  the 
fluoocd  fcniies  revive  afreih,  the  animal  rcturna 
from  the  very  gates  of  death,  and  recovers  iu 
former  convalefccncy^ 

Ver.  9 13.  In  the  next  place,  he  proves,  in  thefc 
ten  vcrles,  that  the  feeds  of  pleafurc  and  pain  are 
therefore  sold  of  all  fcnfe ;  becaulie,  as  pain  pro- 
ceed«  from  the  violet ;t  cxpulfion  of  the  feeds  out 
of  the  (lattr  in  which  they  are  ;  fo  pleofure  arifca 
from  the  reftoriug  of  them  into  the  fame  flate 
again.  But  the  principles  of  things  are  (jmple  ; 
nor  can  their  parts  be  driven  from  the  ftate  in 
which  they  are,  nor  rcftored  into  the  fame  ftate; 
again.  And,  thus  fince  the  atoms  are  incapable 
of  being  aftcded  with  pleafurc  or  with  pain,  they 
muft  be  dcftitute  of  all  ienfe. 

Ver  934-  In  thcle  twenty . three  verfet,  he  com- 
peN  his  adverfaries  to  mere  abfurditics.  For,  if 
things,  bccaufe  they  are  fenfible,  muft  be  made  of 
fenfibles  likewifc,  that  is  to  fay,  like  things  of 
like  ;  men,  for  example,  muft,  of  neceftity,  coofift 
of  principles,  which  even  themfeltes  lapgh,  weep, 
difcourfe,  and  reafon  concerning  the  mixture  and 
compofition  of  things,  and  even  of  their  own 
fehres,  and  inquire  into  what  principles  they  are 
made  of;  for  men  laugh,  weep,  difcourfe,  ao4 
reafon.  But  if  laughing,  weeping,  aod  wife 
things  can  be  compofed  of  principles  that  neither 
laugh,  weep,  nor  arc  wife,  why  fhould  not  fenfi- 
ble thinr*s  proceed  from  principles  that  are  whol- 
ly  infenfible  ?  He  alfo  urges  another  abfurdity  : 
for  if  you  afient  that  laughing,'  weeping,  &c. 
things  proceed  from  laughing,  weeping,  &c.  prin- 
ciples, even  thofe  feeds  mi:ft  be  compofed  of  others 
that  are  like  them,  and  they  again  of  others  t  and 
thus  the  progreifion  wonld  be  infinite,  and  never 
at  an  end. 

Ver,  937.  f  have  already  obfefved,  book  i.  vcr. 
915,  that  thcfe  two  vcries  are  in  the  third  book 
ol  Cowley's  Davidcif, 

Ver.  955.  He  concludes,  in  thefe  thirty-two 
verfes,  this  long  difputation  conceiniing'tbc  pro* 
du^ion  of  fen^ble  things :  he  recapitulates  his 
fonnct  at^gutnems^  urges  them  yet  more  home. 
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and  eiplmini  at  large  kii  optnioa  of  the  ori^  of 
fenfe.  When  the  earth,  fays  he»  receives  the 
Ihowen  that  fall  from  heaven,  Ihe  becomes  fruit- 
ful, and  produeet  com,,  grafs,  and  fniita,  with 
which  men  and  beafts,  fenfible  thingf,  are  noa* 
riflied.  But  Heaven,  the  father  of  all,  it  inien- 
iible;  the  defceoding  fhowen  are  infenfible,  and 
earth,  the  mother  df  all,  no  more  fenfible  than 
they.  Laftly,  When  animals  are  diflbWed,  part  of 
them  ties  back  to  heaven,  part  returns  to  earth ; 
inrenfiblethmgs  both  of  them.  Thus  the  particles 
that  It  one  time  are  wholly  deftiate  ^  fenfe, 
lieing  difpofed  in  a  new  order  and  pofition,  be- 
come fenfible  at  another  tinm.  Thus,  too,  fen* 
fible  things,  whes  that  order  and  pofition  of  the 
feed  is  chtnged,  grow  ftupid,  and  kSfe  their  whok 
power  of  fenfe  and  perception* 

Seed  celefllal.  aSrial.  ethereal.  Thus,  too,  in 
^  firft  book,  ver.  198. 

——When  father  ether  kindly  ponrt 

On  fertile  mother  earth  hit  fem*nal  (how'rs. 

For  the  rain  that  impregnates  the  eafth,  and  makes 
her  produce  all  things,  comes  not  out  of  heaven, 
but  falls  down  from  the  air.  Some  by  the  word 
celeftial  nnderftand  divine :  an  interpretation  that 
mgrees  but  ill  with  the  opinion  of  Epicunis,  who 
would  not  allow  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of 
things.  Yet  the  other  poets  nfe  the  words  Asr, 
£tber,  Cmlum  Ac'  D»v/,  to  iignify  the  fame  thing. 
Hence  Clemens.  Alexand.  out  of  ^fchylut,  Strom. 
S'  2t»v  Uh  ««%,  tAtu  r%  >«f,  ZiW  M  k^ttfUt  Zidy  n»} 
miitra,  Jupiter  is  the  air,  Jupiter  is  the  earth,  Ji\. 
piter  is  heaven,  Jupiter  it  all  things.  Thus  Ari- 
flotle,  in  the  firft  book,  de  Oenerat.  fays,  that  fome 
afcribe  to  the  earth,  as  it  were,  a  female  nature, 
and  make  her  a  mother,  but  call  the  heavens  the 
fun,  anH  other  things  of  like  nature,  a  father.  And 
this  opinion  Virgil  follows,  Gcorgic  ii.  ver.  ^1$. 

Turn  Pater  Omnipotens  fcscundis  imbribus  JEther 
Coojtigis  in  greminm  Isstss  dcfccodit,  et  omnes 
Magnus  alit,  magno  oftnmixtus  cotpore,  foecus. 

For  then  Almighty  Jove  delcendt,  and  pours 
Into  hit  bnsom  bride  his  fruitful  fliow'rs : 
And  muEing  his  large  limbs  with  hers,  he  feeds 
Her  births  with  timely  juice,  and  foilcrs  teeming 
-feeds.  Drydm, 

Ver.  964.  Lucretius  feems  to  have  taken  this 
from  £picharmusa  who,  fpeaking  of  the  death  of  I 
know  not  whom,  fays,  tMnx^in  mai  ^nn^iint  M§i 
AifMu  K^*  ^*fh  wiUif*  y£  ftU  U  y^v,  wvtv/ui  ^ 
4fM»*  ri  rmfk  ;^«JU«»v,  ifHi  W  That  it,  he  had  been 
compounded  and  was  difiblved,  and  returned  to 
the  place  from  whence  he  came :  the  earth  to 
earthy  the  fpirit  upwards.  What  mighty  harm  is 
there  in  ail  this  ?  None  at  all.  Euripides  too  had 
been  drawing  out  of  the  fame  fbumcain;  witpefs 
tbefe  verfes : 

*t>§%9  ti  tuatof  h  ri  vSft  ito/sitv, 
MfrmS0*  A«9x#i.  tniv^  ftn  w^  M^ 
ri  tSfM  K  t^  yiff 

And  thf  following  verfes  are  afccibed  Xa  Ovid : 


Bisdnofnntbomiai  s  flMiMi,Mp^%trilil,liMt 
Qoatuor  ifta,  loci  bis  duo  fuftipivnt 
Terra  tegit  earnem,  tumnlam  circiMivobt  vibni 
Orcus  habet  Manes,  fpiritnsaftra  pctic 
But  how  m«ch  they  are  in  the  right,  wbO|  coa. 
trary  to  the  dodkrioe  of  LvcrethM,  tnterpret  thb 
pafiage  as  a  concelfion  of  the  immortality  of  tke 
foul,  let  themfelves  judge.  For,  let  it  be  grmtel 
that  our  fools  confift  of  the  matter  of  ether,  tUov 
them  made  of  fire,  it  will  eertaioly  follow  thu 
they  are  of  a  corporeal  mitare;  and  coofoqaeadf 
thofe  expofitors  are  of  the  fame  opinion  wkb  ii> 
cretins. 

Ver.  980.  The  poet  has  levera)  times  abeidf 
ufed  this  comparifoo.  See  it  explabcd,  book  i. 
▼•  7339  and  v.  S35,  as  likewife  v.  643  of  thii  book 

Ver.  986.  To  do  jnflioe  to  Lacretiw,  wbon 
his  interpreter  in  thispUhce  tmpcrfedUy  reiideniil 
is  neceffary  to  give  his  own  words : 

Sic  ipfit  in  rebus  item  jam  material 
(ntervalla,  vis,  connczus,  poodera,  plagSi 
Concurfut,  motus,  ordo,  pofitura,  figure 
Cum  permutantur,  mutari  rea  quoqne  debent 
In  thefe  two  verlies  *'  intervalla,  vis,'*  ftc  e|« 
which  our  tranflator  beflows  but  thefe  three  wii^ 
order,  figure,  motion,  are  nevertheWs  coouM 
all  the  conjunds  and  events,  or  properties  ni 
accidenu  of   the   Epicurean  atoms.    The  pad 
mentions  them  in  general,  book  i.  ver.  403,  what 
we  have  explained  in  general,  Ukewite  wh«  i| 
meant  by  them :  He  aUb,  aa  may  hate  beai«b* 
fcrved,  hat  frequently  made  mention  of  fbaie  of 
them  in  many  placet  of  his  argumems :  biu  lUi ' 
being  the  fole  place  where  he  has  pot  them  shsr 
gether,  I  have  referved  it  to  give  a  particalir  Or 
plication  of  them  one  by  one.     Firil,  Ukrmia^ 
The  intervals,  that  is  to  fay,  the  difiancc  and  (pw ' 
that  intervenes  between  the  atoms,  wbeo  duy 
aflemble  .or  come  together  to  produce  coomtt 
bodies.    Second,  f7tf.  The  ways,  are  the  regiai 
and  places,  out  of  which,  into  which,  thiM^ 
which,  and  in  which  the  atoms  are  moved  w 
continue.    Third,  C«im#»ir/,  The  conneAiooi  HI 
the  proximities  by  which  the  atonos  are  morctf 
lefs  clofely  joined    together.    Fourth,  fmtka^ 
Weight,  is  the  natural  motipOi  by  which  they  an 
carried  downwards  by  their  own  heavincfi,  ist 
dired  line,  or  decline  a  little  from  it.    Fifth,  i!b» 
ftf,  The  ftrokes  or  blows,  which  aaake  tbeiB» 
bound  when  they  flrike  one  another.    Sixth,  Cm* 
aurfiuf  The  concourfe  or  meeting  of  the  atoouy  bf 
which  they  affemble  and  grow  together.  Seteothi 
MttMs^  Motion,  ia  the  Ution,  by  which  they  ^ 
borne  upwards,  downwards,  or  any  other  w*^ 
Eighth,  QrJ»^  The  order,  la  the  ordinatioa,  in 
difpofition,  which  they  keep  amoog  themfehv 
in  the  procreation  o|  thinga.    Nintba  ftfb^h 
The  fite,  and  pofition  in  which  they  are  piactdt 
Tenth,  S^ura,  The  figures,  are  the  exterior  foiwi 
which  they  exhibit  in  things.  Mow,fonie  of  thdt 
^e  called  conjunds  or  properties}  o(hen»  eveoOi 
or  accidents,    pf  the  conjuoda  three  are  laid  i» 
be  primary;  of  the  events,  twa    The  three  »•• 
jun^s  of  the  Hoau  are^niagwttide»  figofti  M* 
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«n|^  «ii  vUch  die  o^er  cwjuoda  depend.  , 
For  motioa,  canconrfe,  and  iUoke,  are  a  confc*  ] 
f ooee  ol  iKight.  The  two  c^enif  are  their  fiu» 
•ad  order,  on  which  the  other  events  likewifc 
^epcod:  for  the  anterfak  and  conncdJooB  depend 
•0  the  lite  and  pofitioo  of  the  atoms;  apd  (he 
vayi,  placet,  or  regions,  on  their  of  der.  More- 
tier,  Lncrctiva  wiU  have  ail  the  qualities  of  Con- 
crete things  to  proceed  from  a]l  the  coujun^  and 
evealt  of  the  atoms;  thou^  £piaiivs'fecm«  to 
tcksowied^^e  but  three  of  them  to  he  neccflary  t 
Figue.  fite,  aiid  order ;  as  may  be  fisca  in  iaer- 
tios,  lik  I.  Empiricua  adT.  Phyf.  lib.  ii.  and 
iadaatios,  Mh.  iii.  cap.  17.  And  as  to  the  man. 
Bcr  how  ail  the  qnaKties  of  concrete  bodies  pro* 
ceed  from  thefe  three  laft  conjyn^  and  erencs  of 
the  atoms,  you  may  confalt  P.  Gafleodu^,  I.  lo. 
ia  Laert.  pag.  ai8.  ^  317.  where  ail  thofe  mat* 
Icnsrc-st  laqjre  explained. 

Ver.  ^89:  The  feeds  being  now  rightly  pre- 
ftied,  uid  inftru^ed  with  motion,  he  requires  a 
work  ol  them,  than  which  nothing  ia  greater, 
isduDg  mnre    prudent,    nothing   more   noble. 

He  builds  with  them  other  earths,  other  funs, 
ether  ftars,  and  in  a  word,  innumerable  worlds 
io  (he  iefinite^Toid.  He  owns  this  opinion  to  be 
uw  sad  iDcredsble,  but  witt  not  have  it  there- 
ion  rcjeded  :  And  would  his  Memmius  be  at- 
lentiw  to  hit  arguments,  and  weigh  the  matter 
fcrioofly,  it  wonld  daily  appear  Icfs  and  lefs 
ftzaage  aod  wonderfnh  for  many  things  teem  in- 
4eed  aftomlhtng  for  a  while,  to  which  when  men 
•re  oace  accoAomed,  they  no  longer  lufpeA  the 
troth  of  them  «XAi^  f^h  r$  KUftt  m^H^t  M  tif 
•fm  Wry,  4^  MiMtt  1  fays  Epicurus  to  Hcio^ 
dotal. 

Here  the  tranilator  has  totally  omitted  the  four 
follpwiTig  verfes  of  hi»  author : 

Charit  enim  ratione  animus,  com  fumma  loci  fit 
msita  ftris  hcc  extra  moenia  mupdi ; 
9«id  fit  ibi  porro,  qa6  proTpicere  ufqae  velit  mens, 
Ati|ie  animi  jadlus  liber  quo  per  volet  ipfe. 

M  bdeed  the  interpreters  vary  in  opinion  con- 
cereicg  them;  fome  retain  them  abfolutcly, 
fltben  as  pofitivcly  rejed  them.  In  my  opinion, 
dity  are  neither  ahfurd  nor  ufrlcfs  :  for  they  ex- 
piaio  the  argument  of  the  fubfequent  difputation ; 
ttd  the  meaning  of  them  is  this :  For  I  afk,  fays 
lBcretiu%  (mce  without  the  walls  of  this  world, 
thefe  vidble  heayent,  there  is  an  infinite  fpace, 
what  is  contained  m  that  fjpace»  into  which  the 
Bund  is  dcGrous  to  look,  and  by  its  own  ftrcngth 
can  Ereely  craftder  without  any  hindrance  or  ub- 
firvdion.  This  is  the  interpretation  our  tranila- 
tor himfelf  gives  this  palTage  in  the  Latin  f  dicion 
of  Lacretius. 

.  Ver.  1006.  If  yon  will  give  credit  to  Epicurus, 
'^  it  certain,  that  there  is  an  infinite  void ;  and  that 
in  iofioity  of  feeds  are  flying  up  and  down  in  it ; 
■V  all  thofe  feeds  did  not  combine  into  one  bo- 
dy to  con^poCe  this  world  of  ours :  Why  then 
^^  we  not  believe,  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
infinite  fpafc.  Come  atoms  compofe  other  frames, 
^  hke,  or  QDUke  this  w^ld  )vhich  Wc  iohabi; 


and  behold :  efpedally  fiiic#  the  iania  n^twt 
reigns  every  where,  and  exercifes  the  fame  power 
io  all  the  parte  of  the  infinite  void.  This  arpo. 
ment  is  contained  in  ninettcn  verfes  Epicn. 
rns  himfelf  writes  thus  to  Herodotus:  m  r)  >if 
M^M  i^m  ^^rm»  «)  wifftf  r«m,  rl  AkXuk'  JJU 

nUftH  «2v«f,  k  tJi  v9  mw  wuiMn  Au,fr#)  4r^  Ai  Sm, 
(fa  Melbtiniin>  reads  ir)  0r'  Af  wimfme^untt^  ^ 

Ver.  lOftj.  In  thcfe  nine  verfv*.  he  argues  fur* 
ther  to  this  purpofe.  When  all  thinga  chac  ai« 
reqnifite  for  the  produdion  of  any  thing,  attt 
ready  and  at  hand,  why  flioald  not  ttiat  thing  ho 
produced )  But  there  ts  a  fufficient  flore  el  matter, 
a  place  befidet  very  proper;  nor  is  there  want- 
ing that  ilrength  and  power  of  nature,  whick 
campofied  thia  world  of  ottr«,  of  atonas  that  met 
fortuitooily,  and  combined  and  joined  together: 
Why  then  Ihookl  not  the  fame  nature  join  to» 
gether  other  matter  likewiie,  which  is  prepared 
for  her,  aod  obedient  to  her ;  and  produce 
other  -heavens,  other  earthi,  other  fras.  men, 
animals,  Slc.  in  other  places  of  the  infinite  nuidt 
Metrodorus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Epicurus,  faaa 
compriled  thi«  and  the  precedinjr  argi<ment  ta 
thefe  word*:  Jirtm*  tifmt  i*  ^ydXt  «n)i^ Im  r^x^ 
ytviiUftu.  mm}  hm  •«#/»«*  i»  «^  ^^^tV  ^*  ^  AmtiMi 
um'lit  r«  itXSi^H  Hxn  i«  i  iirHfm  rk  §Arm  tivtu  A  yjkf 
i  fih  MfUf  wirfftfr^ivsf ,  rk  U  alrm  «'«vr«  Attm^ 
V^  Zn  til  •  luffAct  yiy*w,  ktayxn  iiw»i^n$  ivst,  Are 
ykf  rk  vai}^  ykyofit  t^rim,  Um  mm}  rk  icfluf^/KA^a. 
Plucarchus  dr  l^Ucit.  Philofoph  lib.  i.  cap  5. 

Ver.  1034  Laflly,  He  propofes  his  third  arg9* 
ment  in  thefe  ten  verfes.  Confider  all  created 
things,  you  will  find  in  each  hind  a  non)er%itti 
train  of  lihe  animaU,  which  are  called  individuals; 
as  in  the  human  hind,  men ;  in  the  brute,  beaila^ 
Ace.  WiU  you  then  pretend  chat  there  is  only 
one  fun  and  or^e  earth .  fince  the  fun,  the  eanh^ 
the  heavens,  Ace.  are  alike  fubjed  to  perifh,  as  aro 
the  other  compound  bodies.  For  according  to  the 
do^rine  of  thofe  philofopher^,  againft  whom  Ln* 
cretins  here  difpntes,  the  reafon  why  the  feveral 
kinds  of  animals  contain  many  of  each  kind  i% 
bccaufe  the  individuals  die. 

Thus  our  poet  ends  hi^  arguments  to  prove  the 
plurality  of  worlds.  But  Epicuru^  and  Lucretius 
were  not  the  only  men  who  held  an  it. finite 
number  of  worlds.  For,  t«»  fay  nothing  nf  Pla. 
tarch,  who,  in  the  firft  de  Piacit.  Phih>foph.  fayt 
exprefsly,  there  are  many  worlds :  nor  of  Here« 
clitus,  who,  together  with  the  Stoics,  held  an  inL 
numerability  of  worlds  fucceflively,  an  they  call 
it,  that  ia  to  fay,  that  the  worlds  were  renewed 
and  made  out  of  one  another :  nor  of  Heraclidea, 
who,  as  well  as  the  Pythagoreans,  believed  all 
the  (bu-s  that  glitter  in  the  heavens,  and  light  this 
globe  of  ours,  to  be  fo  many  other  worlds  noC 
to  mention,  1  fay,  any  of  thefe,  it  is  certain,  from 
the  tefUmony  o{  Stobaeus.  Eclog.  Phyf.  lib.  is, 
that  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Archelaus,  Xc* 
nophi^icsa  DiogcQcai  Leucipput,  admitted  ap  ith 
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finite  number  oF  worlds.  To  thefe  we  may 
likewife  add  Anaxarchus,  who,  at  Plutarch  fays, 
drew  tears  from  Alexander  the  Great,  by  telling 
him,  that  the  number  of  worlds  was  infinite. 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  fpoke  aloud,  that  there 
were  infinite  worlds  :  And  their  difciple  Metro- 
dorus  too  was  of  the  iame  opinion,  and  faid,  that 
it  is  no  lefs  abfurd  to  imagine  that  there  is  but  one 
world  in  the  infinite  univerfe,  than  it  would  be 
to  affirm,  that  but  one  blade  of  com  is  growing 
tn  a  vaft,  fpacious,  and  fruitful  plain:  as  Plu- 
tarch witnefTes  in  the  place  above  cited.  Thalea 
indeed  affirmed  there  is  but  one  world,  and  that 
it  was  created  by  God.  Empedocles  too  taught 
the  iame  dodrine;  but  then  he  held  it  to  coofift 
of  a  rery  fmall  particle  of  the  uniferfe.  Yet 
why  may  there  not  be  an  adoal  multiplicity, 
though  not  an  infinity  of  worlds :  let  us  content 
ouxfdves  with  the  belief  of  a  poffibility  that  there 
may  be  more  than  we  know,  or  are  aware  of : 
For  indefinite  -  is  not  infinite ;  man  may  not  find 
the  term,  and  yet  a  term  there  may  be.  Let  us 
only  modefily  remember  ^o  referve  the  infinite, 
which  the  divines  term  iJfemHdt,  that  the  fpecu- 
latton  may  be  the  fafer.  rhe  rational  and  acute 
BruBo  has  travelled  far  on  thii^  argument,  and 
firives  to  evince  that  there  is  a  plurality  of 
worlds:  and  for  my  part,  fo  long  as  the  con- 
iiderations  of  thefe  things  rather  adds  to,  and 
heightens  the  adoration  of  that  infinite  power  of 
the  great  God,  who,  even  by  the  author  of  the 
cpifile  to  the  Hebrews,  is  more  than  once  only 
laid  to  have  created  (he  worlds,  Htb.  i.  i.  and 
zi.  3.  I  cannot  fee  why  we  ihoutd  cenfure  fuch  as 
have  favoured  and  promoted  thefe  dodrincs  and 
opinions  :  among  whom,  befides  the  ancients  be- 
fore mentioned,  are  nuny  of  our  late  and  beft  a> 
ftroBomers,  as  Kepler,  Tycho  Brahe,  Galileo,  Des 
Cartes,  Ga;fi*endu»,  Hevciius,  at\d  divers  others  of 
citraordinary  note  and  reputation  :  Yet  we  need 
not  be  obfiiuiite,  or  too  dogmatical,  **  adeo  nefas 
liiilUmandum  ed  ea  fcrutari,  qujc  deus  voluit  efiie 
celau,**  fays  Ladantios  in  his  p'catife  de  Origine 
Erroris.  Aod  whether  or  00  there  be  more  worlds 
than  one,  God  only  knows,  who  is  both  iutut  and 
Jorit ;  not  as  /«  If  but  as  being  **  ens  infinitum, 
principSunM)ue,  cui  omne  innititur  ens.**  I  wiil 
therefore  conclude  this  infinitely  confounding  and 
iacomprehenfible  fubjeA  with  thefe  very  perti- 
nent words  of  Pliny,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  globe 
of  this  vaft  univctfe,  fajs  :  **  Furor  efl,  profcdo 
fi|ror  eft  egredi  ex  eo,  et  tanquam  ejus  cun^e 
piaoe  jam  fint  nota,  ire  (icrutari  extra  :  quafi  ver6 
naeofuram  uUius  rei  poffit  agere  qui  fui  nefciat, 
amt  mens  hominis  vidcre  qux  mundus  ipfe  non 
capiat.**  Nat.  Hifi.  lib.  ii.  cap.  I.  It  is  a  mad- 
ne(s,  indeed  a  mere  madnefs,  to  go  beyond  the  li^ 
ntits  of  this  world,  and  to  be  perpetual'y  feeking 
without  it ;  as  if  we  had  alrculy  attained  a  per- 
iod knowledge  of  the  things  that  are  within  it : 
For  how  can  he,  who  knows  not  his  own,  rake 
the  (xad  dimenfions  of  any  thing  elfc :  or  how 
fliould  the  wit  of  any  man  preund  to'  perceive 
thole  things,  which  the  very  world  itliclf  cannot 
comprehend  ox  c^taip  i 


Ver.  1044.  In  thefe  ^UittXL  fdes,  LoerttiM, 
after  his  ufual  manner,  takes  occafiito  from  tk 
foregoing  pofitioos,  to  fall  foul  upon  Prorideoco 
He  has  l^fore  given  peace  and  quiet  to  bit  fJk\ 
becaufe  nothing  can  be  happy  that  bas  toy  tliii[ 
to  do  :  But  let  us  now  fuppofe,  fayi  he,  that  tha 
blefled  and  happy  Deity  can  be  di(brbcd  tod 
vexed  with  builneis  or  the  care  o(  any  tluDf: 
yet  what  ftrength,  what  power  is  fuffidot  (» 
prefide  over,  and  to  govern  an  infinite  muDhaci 
worlds,  of  funs,  of  earths,  ^.  ?  for  to  nku 
infinite  number  •f  worlds,  is  too  great  ao  sice 
to  be  adminiftered  with  eafe,  even  by  a  goivbt 
would  be  always  bufy,  and  allow  himlieUDedi 
at  all.  Thus  our  impious  poet  treats  dutfcr 
god,  whom  he  feigned  to  be  like  man ;  lai  t 
length  he  concludes  the  whole  vdth  a  UtiH 
atheifb  conamonly  advance,  and  which  indcd  a 
of  more  weight  tham  this  argument  agaioft  Pr» 
vidence.  Epicurus  writes,  to  the  fame  pstp^fe 
to  Pythocles  :  K«)  ^v  it  r^i  1**}^^  f^.  ^ 
r^mu  *«^  iaXi^iv,  $uti  »f»}iXm9.  mu  ^^  ^^^ 

Thus  we  fee  that  Lucretius  was  fb  inf^* 
an  enemy  to  the  Divine  Providence  and  0*^ 
tence,  that  he  could  not  comprehend  what  f^ 
not  long  after  him  vifibly  faw  and  believed,  i^ 
in  his  4th  Georg.  verfe  %%i.  he  (aid, 

Deum  namque  ire  per  omnea 
Terrafque,  tradufque  maris,  coehimque  pi^ 

dum,  &c. 
But  the  dodrine  of  Epicurus  would  not  fofe^ 
poet  to  believe,  that  the  nature  of  our  goA* 
fufficieotly  powerful  to  govern  the  afiairs  df^ 
univerfe ;  and  therefore  he  held,  that  all  (MF 
arrive  by  accident,  and  that  chance  is  tk  P 
pre  me  difpofcr  and  governor  of  fll.  Ha** 
tells  u%  that  he  embraced  this  optoioo,  ks0f 
obfervcd,  *•  Malis  effe  bend,  ct  bonis  mak  •' »-* 
to  ufc  ike  words  of  St.  Ambrofe,  ••  Imprst*** 
bu|idare  bonis,  ct  bonos  egere  :"  That  the  wdrf 
abound  in  good  things,  and  that  the  good  vt ' 
want.  An  impious  belief,  which  even  0<*! 
hlmfclf  condemiu  in  the  firft  book  of  the  H** 
of  the  Gods,  where  he  (ays :  **  Sunt  phi^f^ 
ct  fucruiit,  qui  omnino  noUam  habere  ccfiitf^ 
humanarum  rerum  procurationem  Dcm.  Q* 
rum  fi  vera  c(t  fentcntia,  quz  poteft  de  pr^ 
quae  rcligio  ?  Haec  cnim  omma  pure  <*  ** 
tribueiida  Deorom  numini  ita  funt,  H  uaM^ 
vcrtuntur  ab  his,  et  fi  eft  aliqoid  a  Dii^  ^^^ 
talibus  hominum  geoeri  tributum.  Sia  s»e* 
Dii  ncquc  poffuot  nos  juvarc,  ncquc  voJWn'* 
curant  omnino,  nee,  quod  agamus  aniins^'*' 
tunt,  ncc  eft  quod  ab  his  ad  hominum  vifi»  ^ 
maocre  poflit,  quid  eft,  quod  uUo*  Du»  «•»•' 
talibus  cultu6,  honores,  precrs  adhtbcanm'  * 
fpccie  autem  fidac  fimulationis,  ficut  rtbqt*  ^ 
tutcs,  ita  pittas  incfle  non  potcft,  «^>"*_5*  * 
mul  ct  faoditatcm  et  religionem  toUi  cacnt » 
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fjoihis  foblatif  perturbatio  vitae  fequkar  et  mag- 
Bajcoflfaiio :  atqvc  haad  fcio  an  pietat  ad^erfus 
Deoifablau,  fides  etiam  et  foctctat  bomani  gene- 
rii^ec  nna  aeeUeotifiima  ▼irtpt  juftitiae  toUator." 
Ver.  1049.  <*  Prob  landaDenm  traoquilla  pec- 
ton  .pace  !"  lays  Lucredtts.  And  Epicurus  is  ob- 
iened  b7i)ionyiitts,  biibop  of  Alezaodria,  to  &1 
Jut  books  witb   oatba  and   adjurations:  *o^f 

ipns  n  nunx^f  f^  A/«,  »«)  »^  Aim  h^o^niit  vit 
'ttjnximlmsf  xtu  WMt  Ss  iMXiytlt,  <r^«f  t£p  Qwp' 
Enfehius,  Prep.  Kb.  14.  cap.  47.  'He  affcrts 
nanj  oaths  and  adjurations  in  his  books,  fwear- 
Ing  often,  and  adjuring  his  readers  by  Jupiter  and 
all  the  gods.  And  we  may  find  Lucretius  too 
£>metimes  of  this  hnmour,  as  appears  by  this 
JMflage,  and  fome  others,  that  may  be  obferred 
bere  and  there  10  this  poem. 

Ver.  1059.  Having  built  an  infinite  number 
•f  worlds,  and  affirmed  them  to  be  mortal  like 
aainnls,  he  now,  in  thefe  twelve  verics^  aflerts, 
tht  they  are  nouriihed,  increafe,  and  fometimcs 
dhninift,  aod  at  length  die  away/  ',for  the  in- 
finite  tmjvcrfc  fupplics  feeds,  which  the  world  rc- 
cdvcs,  and  they  duly  joining  with  it,  it  becomes* 
more  ftrong  and  vigorous :  when  it  emits,  and 
pvti  with  at  many  feeds  as  it  receives,  then  it 
fiiots  its  girowth,  and  flays  at  »  ftaiid,  that  is, 
Beitber  mcreafes  nor  decreafes :  but  when  more 
fieds  fly  away  from  the  world  than  it  receives, 
and  are  duly  coujoined  to  iu  mafs,  then  it  waies 
&cbie,  decays  by  degrees,  and  draws  to  an  end. 

This  was  Yhe  opinion  of  Bpicuriis,  and  he 
poonded  this  belief  on  thefe  reafons:  I.  Be- 
caofe  the  world  was  once  made,  and  had  its  be* 
pontDg  in  time  :  as  Cicero  lays,  i.  de  Nat. 
l)ew.  II.  Becaufe  he  held  the  world  to  be  of  a 
i&e  nature  with  animals.  111.  Becaufe  each  in- 
difidnal  part  of  this  world  confids  of  bodies  that 
are  bora  and  die.  IV.  Becaufe  there  is  a  con- 
tonnlvar  between  all  the  parts  that  compofe  this 
•hole,  which  ar«  always  contending  with  one 
aoofher,  and  which  contention  muft  of  neccffity 
^uken,  and  will  at  length  occafion  the  deilruc- 
tion  of  the  whole  frame.  V.  Becaufe  he  would 
aot  allow  any  thing  in  nature  to  be  not  bom,  in- 
torniptible  and  eternal,  except  thefe  three  things, 
the  atoms,  the  void,  and  the  ri  wS»  all,  or  the 
vnverie.  But  thefe  opinions  of  his  concerning 
y»  infinite  worlds,  or  the  decay  of  this,  depend- 
ugon  his  abfurd,  fortuitous  cpncourie,  moft  of 
aeceffity  have  the  fame  fate,  and  fall  with  it.  Bc- 
^c*!  we  may  bid  any  man,  who  is  fond  of  theie 
opinioDt,looic  on  the  face  of  the  world,  as  it  is  paint. 
«d  in  hiftories  down  from  the  Trojin  wars,  (for  I 
>tA  not  more  ancient,  infallible  records),  about 
jWi  time  fociety  firft  began,  and  he  will  lee  it 
*<Job  as  young  now,  as  it  did  then,  and  that  its 
'Hjow  i«  ftiU  as  great. 

However,  fome  of  the  fathers  of  the  Chriftian 
church  have  not  diffcntcd  from  this  opinion ;  e- 
fp«cially  not  St.  Cyprian,  who  writes  to  Demetri- 
*"w  in  thefe  words;  •*  Scire  dcbcs  jam  niundum 
non  illig  viribus  ftarf ,  quibus  jrius  ilcterat :  nee 
»i£on-  ac  xoborc  co  cfle,  ^0  ante  pr«valcbat. 


Hoc,  etiare  nobis  tacentibns,  et  nulla  defcriptu- 
ris  fandtis  pnedtcationibufque  divinis  docnmcnta 
prsebedtibos^  mundus  ipfe  jam  loquitur,  et  occ^ 
fum  fui  rerum  labentium  probatione  teilatuc* 
Non  hyeme  nutriendis  feminibus  tanta  imbrium 
copia  efi  :  non  frugibut  sftate  torrendia  foliti 
flagrantia  eft :  nee  fie  vema  temperie  Uol  latta 
funt ;  nee  adeo  arboreis  foetibus  autumno  fascundt 
funt :  Minna  de  effofib  et  fatigatis  fontibns  erD> 
untur  marmorum  crufta :  minus  auri  et  argenti 
opes  fuggemnt :  eihaufta  jam  mctalla,  et  paupe- 
res  venx  breviantur  in 'dies  fingulos;  Decrefdt 
in  arvis  agricola :  in  man  nauta ;  miles  in  caftris : 
^innocentia  in  foro:  juAitia  in  jndicio :  in  amick 
tia  Concordia :  in  artfbus  peritia  :  in  moribus  dii^ 
ciplina.  Minnatnr  necefie  eft,  quidque  fine  jam 
proxiroa  in  occidua,  et  in  eitrama  devergit.*' 

Ver.  1067.  Ovid.  Meum.  zv.  ver.  914.  fays  t% 
the  fame  purpole  with  Lucretius.  * 

Moftra  quoque  ipforum  femper,   requique  fin* 

ulla. 
Corpora  vertuntur  :  nee  quod  fuimufve,  fumufvew 
Cras  erimus.—— •>— — 

Which  Dryden  thus  renders  r 
Thus  even  our  bodies  daily  change  receive  x 
Some  part  of  what  was  theirs  before  they  leave : 
Nor  are  to^ay  what  ycftcrday  they  were  : 
Nor  the  whole  fame  to-morrow  will  appear. 

Ver.  107 1.  Having  afferted  that  his  worlds 
grow  fometimes  bigger,  fometimcs  lefs,  he  ex- 
plains in  thefe  twenty-feven  verfcs  the  whole  rea- 
fon  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  animals,  and  af- 
firms that  the  fame  reafon  holds  good  in  other 
things  Hkewife.  Now  animals  grow,  becaufe  in 
the  firft  part  of  their  life,  more  nouriftiment  is 
converted  into  their  fubftaiicc,  than  departs,  and 
is  loft  from  it :  in  the  middle  part  of  their  life, 
when  they  are  grown  to  maturity,  as  much  only 
is  converted  into  the  fubftance,  as  goes  away  from 
it :  then  the  age  of  the  animal  is  at  a  ftand  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  animal  neither  grows  nor  decreafes; 
but  in  its  dediaing  age,  more  flies  away  from  it| 
fubftance,  than  is  converted  into  it.  Thus  the 
animal  increafes  and  wafles  3 way  :  but  how  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  in  the  firft  part  of  life  mor? 
is  received  and  conjoined,  in  the  middle  part  as 
much,  and  in  the  laft  lefs,  the  poet  docs  not  thinl? 
fit  to  inquire  :  And  indeed  the  reafon  of  that  is 
concealed,  and  to  my  knowledge  ever  will  be  fit 
from  arhcifts. 

Ver.  1074.  Thus  Cicero,  in  the  fecond  book  de 
Nat,  Dcor.  defcribes  the  manner  by  which  the  food 
is  diftribntcd  into  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  I^ 
is  firft,  fays  he,  received  into  the  mouth  to  be 
chewed  and  ground  to  pieces  by  the  teeth  ;  whe^t 
it  is  thus  chewed,  it  is  conveyed  through  the; 
meat-pipe  into  the  ftomach,  to  be  conco^ed  • 
when  it  is  there  concoAed,  it  is  carried  firft  t6 
the  Ifver,  then  to  the  heiirt,  and  is  diftributcd 
from  thence  by  the  veins  into  all  other  paru  aod 
members  of  the  body  :  and  by  this  means  and 
manijer  It  is,  that  ihp  whole  aaimal  growt*  m4 
i%  nourifticd. 
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Ver.  xo8x.  Vag.  Georg.  3.  t.  66. 

Optima  "qusque  die*  miferis  mortalilNis  «▼! 
FrHna  fogit :  fubeant  morbi,  tritifi|ire  fcne<ftQS ; 
£t  labor,  &  durx  rtpit  ioclcmentia  mvrtii. 

In  youth  a'ose  unhappy  mortal*  live ; 
But  ah !  the  mighty  fclifs  n  fapitive  i 
Difcoloor'd  (ickneft,  anxious  labours  come, 
^Aad  age,  and  death*i  inexorable  doom.        Jhryd, 

Ver.  xo^8.  He  concludes  in  thefe  thirty  verfea, 
lihat  the  world  grows  old  in  the  fame  manner  as 
mnimaU  do ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  conduits  and 
j^siXages  in  the  world,  which  anfwer  to  the  veins 
in  animals,  being  imjpsired  and  weakened  by  the 
continual  blows  they  meet  with  from  external  bo- 
dies, receive  with  great  difficulty  the  matter  that 
flows  jdown  out  (tf  the  infinite  void,  and  is  proper 
to  fupport  and  repair  the  world.  And  thb  mighty 
frame  is  extended  fo  far  and  wide,  that  it  parts 
Vrith  more  matter  out  of  its  fubftance,  than  it  re- 
ceives  afrelh  from  the  void  ;  aod,  therefore,  muft 
of  neceffity  diminiih,  grow  feeble,  and  decay.  The 
earth,  as  Epicurus  held,  produced  formerly  of  her 
own  accord,  all  kinds  of  animals,  fruiu,  trees,  &c. 
bat  we  now  find  by  experience,  that  ihe  is  paft 
her  teeming  time ;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  ihe  t>ow  grows  old« 

Ver.  1105.  I  affirm,  fays  the  poet,  that  all  thefe 
things  did  proceed  from  the  earth :  for  animals 
were  not  let  down  from  heaven,  as  the  aiferters 
of  Providence  pretend, by  that  chain,  which  none 
but  one  Homer  ever  (aw :  nor  were  they  born  of 
the  fea,  or  from  the  waves  that  infolt  the  fhores. 
But  that  very  earthy  which  at  this  day  feeds  and 
tiouriihes  all  kinda  of  things,  is  the  very  fame 
earth  that  formerly  brought  them  forth.^ 

Ver.  1108.  Homer  feigned  that  all  things  were 
let  down  from  heaven  to  earth  by  a  golden  chain. 
Yet,  if  we  may  take  Plato's  word  for  it.  Homer 
meant  only  the  fun,  and  ffiows  that  to  be  a  chain 
of  gold;  becaufe,  while  the  fan  rolls  round  the 
tiniverfe  and  enlightens  it,  all  things  are  fafely 
prefervcd,  and  live  and  flourilh,  as  well  as  thofe 
that  are  among  the  gods,  as  in  cur  earthly  abode*. 
But  if  the  fun  ihauld  (land  firll,  and  ceafe  from 
his  revolution,  as  if  he  were  bound  in  chains,  all 
things  muft  of  neceffity  penib.  Macrobius  on  the 
dream  of  Scipio,  will  have  that  chain  of  Homer 
to  be  an  uninterrupted  connexion  of  caufes,  that 
^ind  themfelves  together  by  mutual  bands,  even 
from  the  bupreme  God  to  the  lad  dregs  of  matter. 
"  Cumque  omnia  continuis  fucceffionibus  fe  fe- 
quantur,  degenerantia  per  ordinem  ad  imum  me* 
andi ;  invenietur  preffiu*  intuenti  a  fummo  Deo 
ufque  ad  ultimam  rerum  fcecem  una  mutuis  fe 
vinculis  religans,  &  nufquam  interrupta  coonexio : 
&  haec  eft  Honjcri  carcna  aurere,  quam  pcndere 
de  cocio  in  terras  Dcum  joffiife  commemorat." 
Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  44., 

Ver.  I XI I.  Thus  too  Ovid,  Mctamorph.  i.  ver. 
lot 

1p(k  quoque,  tmmtmis  raflroqtie  intada,  nee  uUis 
Savcift  Tomeribits,  per  (e  dabat  omnia  Tcilus. 
7 


And  V.  109. 

Ver  ertt  fetemum,  placidSqne  tepMtibiH  Ittiir 
MaiccbMit  l^ephyrt  nvtos ilne  femine  AMrtt. 
Mox  etitm  fniges  teHns  inarata  ferebat. 
Nee  tcnovat)i>  ag«r  gravidis  caneb'at  feriftii. 
Piumina  jam  laAis,  jam  ilumina  Ke&aris  Alib 
Flavaque  de  viridi  llilbbant  ilia  mella. 

The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltlefs  of  the  plough. 
And  unprovokM  did  fruitful  ftores  allow. 
The  HowVs  unfownjin  fields  and  meadows  reign*^ 
And  weflern  winds  immortal  fpring  hiaiotailB*i 
In  foil' wing  years  the  bearded  corn  enfuM 
From  earth  unalk*d,  nor  was  that  earth  renew*4: 
From  veins  of  valleys  milk  and  oeAar  broke. 
And  hooey  fweated  through  the  pores  of  oak 
**  Djl 

To  which  I  fubjoin  thefe  incomptrabte  vcifoflf 
thb  fiime  poet,  in  Us  tnnflatloo  of  the  ibatb  ec- 
logue of  Virgil  1 

UnlaboorM  harvefts  did  the  fietdfs  adoM, 
And  clufierM  grapes  then  blufli'd  ota  ev*ry  tbotfl} 
The  knotted  oak  did  &ow*rs  of  honey  weep, 
And  through  the  matted  grala  the  liquid  gold  & 
creep. 

Ver.  XX 15.  The  earth  is  become  fo  blfTCB»tiiit 
though  we  provoke  her  by  conftant  tillage,  eirt 
till  we  wtary  our  oxen,  and  wear  out  ow  pcafatft 
with  contitauai  labour,  yet  the  ongratefolEnl^ 
Ittdes  the  hopes  of  the  tiller,  atid  prodocte  net  the 
crop  he  had  rcafon  to  cxpe^  from  his  toil  Mil  id* 
dnftry.  An  evident  and  convincing  proof,  dnl 
the  earth  is  now  grown  old  and  worli  ofet  ta  thit 
degree,  that  ihe  can  no  longer  bring  forth  ttw 
did  in  her  youthful  years. 

Ver.  xx&i.  The  poet  has  fubjoined  to  die«^ 
gnment  taken  from  the  dodrinc  of  Epicnras,  tht 
poetical  fabk  of  the  Golden  Age.  But  bdog  p^ 
lous  that  men  would  afaSbe  the  fertility  athi 
earth  in  thofe  days  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Do* 
tyg^nd  to  the  bounty  and  goodncfs  of  the  gods  to 
the  pious  men  of  that  age,  he  feoffs  at  that  «p 
nion,  and  defpifes  theit  ignorance,  who  do  oot]r*' 
know  that  the  earth  is  grown  feeble  and  bam* 
with  old  age. 

Ver.  Iiaj.  Becaufe  in  the  beginniog  of  th* 
world,  men  bid  nothitig  to  do  but  to  worfli^*^ 
gods :  fince  the  earth  then  produced  the  fihiitiw 
its  own  accdrd,  and  they  had  no  need  to  eiiflsf 
their  time  in  tilling  it» 


ANIMADVERSION, 

BT  WAT  Of  XtCAPITULATlOir,   OH  tW  Ht9f9 
.  BOOK  or  LDCaXTrtff. 

In  this  book  are  depofited  all  the  treaferes  of  Ep»- 
cnms ;  of  no  great  vdue  indeed ;  yet  many  of  the 
'ancients  were  continually  pillaging  theto,  till  »^ 
length  TuUy  entirely  rifled  and  bid  them  wafte. 
JLucretius  vrith  gfeat  labour  ftrove  to  renew  aw 
cftablilh  them  again ;  but  bil  met  wifk  Of  n^ 
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^htifSen^Ai  kf  U  hu  hrtd  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Bpicunit,  ts  widi  %  chUd  of  a  fickly  race ; 
tfceigh  fott  cnm  it  with  the  moft  Dourifting  and 
jMitUvl  food,  it  will  at  beft  be  puoy  and  infirm. 

ftwiv.  68.  to  ▼.  St.  the  poet  teacbe*,  that 
ikrc  if  mocioii,  ftor  do  we  difown  it.  And  that 
tkiMCioBof  alithiogft  proceeds  from  the  mo- 
tiga  of  the  pnadpkt ;  and  this  too  we  grant. 
Jht  whet,  T.  84*  he  aTckibefl  weight  to  the  feedi, 
aod  aflott  that  to  be  the  caofe  of  their  motioo» 
he  ii  loo  indiilgenK  to  himfelf  and  bit  atomi. 
Who  on  grant  weight  to  all  naatter,  and  the  fame 
wdgfac  to  bodiet  of  the  fame  bulk?  Senfe  aod 
mtain  eiperience  cry  out  againit  it.  lint  £pktt- 
m  bad  obferred,  that  ftonea,  woud,  in  ihort,  all 
lIuBgi  diat  are  contained  within  the  bounds  of 
tUi world  tend  downward*;  aod,  therefore,  be- 
lieved that  all  thing*  had  defcended  from  all  eter- 
titfi  which  opinion,  whoever  embraces,  will 
Meed  be  **  aittdiffimQs  de  grege  £picori  Philofo- 
fhaa"  He  may  as  reasonably  pretoid,  that  the 
wheeK  fpringa,  f»r  any  other  of  the  members  and 
yirts  of  an  engine,  wiH  do  the  fame  thing  fepa. 
nceiy,  which  they  perform  jointly,  fiut,  let  as 
even  grsnt  this  too.  He  prefents  us  in  the  next 
phce  with  infinite  atoms,  tending  downwards 
duoogh  an  infinite  Toid  by  juQl  degrees,  and  with 
tfui  velocity.  In  the  immenfity  of  the  longi* 
taiei,  latitudes,  and  ahkvdes,  an  infinity  of  innn- 
Merable  atoou  are  fiyiog  to  and  fro  :  and  theie 
MBt  overtaking,  and  laying  hold  of  one  another 
k  tbe  i&tcrjeded  Toid,  cling  and  join  together, 
vd  thus  compofe  all  the  forms  and  figures  of 
Aisgi.  Bat  how  came  they  to  overtake  and  catch 
hsld  of  one  another,  fince  they  all  move  with  equal 
foiftacls  f  To  this  he  anfwers,  v.  ftxo.  and  fays, 
dtoy  decline  a  little,  even  the  leaft  that  can  be. 
Bet  even  this  declination  is  feigned  at  pleafure ; 
fcr,  tt  Cicero  fiiya,  %  de  Finib.  "  Ait  dedinare 
Atomos  fine  caufa,  quo  nihil  turpuis  eH  Phyfico ; 
k  aha  motum  natoralem  omnium  pooderum,  i 
f^lKae  inferiorem  locum  petentium,  fine  cauTaeri. 
pnit  atomis :  Nee  tamen  id,  oijus  cauia  hsc  fioi- 
cnt,  affecotns  eft  :  nam  five  omnes  Atomi  decli- 
ttboat,  miU«  onqnam  cohBrefi:ent ;  five  alls  de- 
^lioabaot,  alis  fuo  motu  rede  ferentor  :  primum 
trit  hoc  qaafi  provincias  Atomis  dare,  quae  rede, 
ftt  dbttqae  ftramnr."  For  he  fays  that  the 
vtm  decline,  without  alleging  any  reafon  for 
tbcir  declination,  than  which  nothing  is  more  nn- 
Wtoniog  of  a  natural  philofophcr.  And  without 
"J  reafon  likewife  he  has  taken  from  the  atoms 
m  natural  modon  of  all  weights,  that  tend  in  a 
^OtSt  line  to  a  l6wer  place.  Hor  after  all  has  be 
{•bed  the  |iioiht,  for  the  fake  of  which  be  invent* 
€d  aH  this;  for  either  all  the  atoms  will  decline, 
•one  will  ever  ftick  together ;  or  fome  will  de- 
cfioe  while  others  move,  as  they  naturally  ought 
^  i  H^  tine.  And  this  is,  in  a  manner,  to  pre- 
ftfibe  to  atoms  their  proper  offices,  and  to  enjoin 
'one  to  defcend  in  a  dired  tine,  others  obliqtaely. 

lacretfos  hlmfclf  is  avrare  of  this  difficulty,  ▼. 
SSl  where  he  is  fo  far  from  folving  it,  that  he* 
'■Kher  ytelda  aod  fubmits  to  its  ftrength.  But,  v. 
^40.  he  ftvti  aoother  difficulty,  by  the  help  of 


which  he  endeavours  t»  eitricate  himfelf  from  the 
fiormec  :  or  like  the  cuttle-fiih,  throws  out  clouda 
of  darkneis  and  obfcurity,  that  it  ma>be  more 
difficult  to  find  and  take  him.  For  he  aficrcs, 
that  without  this  declination  of  the  feeds,  no  rea- 
fon can  be  given  for  the  freedom  of  will  'which 
we  perceive  in  all  animals.  But  the  fame  Cicero 
in  the  firft  book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  anr 
fwers  him  thus  i  *'  Hoc  perfzpc  facitis,  Epicurei^ 
ut  cum  aliquid  non  verfimilc  dicatis,  Sc  repre* 
henfionem  efiugere  velitis ;  eff<:ratis  aliquid  quod 
omnino  ne  fieri  poffit :  at  fatius  foerlt  illud  iplum^ 
de  quo  ambigebatur,  concedere,  quax^  tarn  irnpu* 
deoter  refiftere;  velit  Epicurus,  cum  videret,  & 
-Atomi  ferrentur  in  locum  inferiorem  fuopte  pon- 
dere,  nihil  fore  in  nofira  potefiate,  quod  efiet,  ea- 
rum  motus  ceitus  &  neceflarius :  invenit  quo  mo« 
do  neceffitatem  effugeret,  quod  viz.  Democrituna 
fbgerat :  Ait  Atomum,  cum  pondere  &  gravitate 
dired6  deorAim  fcratur,  dedinare  paulum.  Hoc 
dicere  turpius  eft,  qoam  illud,  quod  vult,  non 
pofle  defendere.**  The  cufiom  of  you  Epicureaoa 
is  this ;  when  you  aflert  any  thing  that  is  impro. 
bable  to  be  trae,  and  are  defirous  to  avoid  repre-> 
henfion,  you  advance  fomcthing  that  is  wholly 
impoffible  to  be  done ;  but  you  would  ad  more 
iogenuoufly,  if  you  granted  the  matter  in  doubts 
rather  than  infifted  fo  obftinately  on  your  own 
opinions,  like  Epicurus,  who,  when  he  faw  that  if 
the  atoms  were  moved  downwards  by  their  own 
weight,  nothing  would  be  in  our  power,  becaufe 
their  motion  woold  be  certain  andnecefiary,  found 
a  way  which  Dcmocritus  never  thought  of,  to 
avoid  this  ncccflity  j  and  fatd,  that  an  atom,  though 
by  its  own  weight  and  heavinefs  it  be  carried  di- 
redly  downwards,  yet  declines  a  little.  To  fay 
this  Is  more  weak  and  difiiooourable  than  not  be* 
ing  able  to  make  good  what  he  aiTerted.  Aod  in 
his  book,  De  Fato,  Cicero  likewife  fays :  **  £picu« 
rus  ono  tempore,  res  duas  fufcipit  inenodabiles ; 
unam,  ut  fine  caufa  fiat  aliquid,  ex  quo  exiftet,  nt 
de  nihilo  quippiam  fiat ;  quod  nee  ipfi,  nee  cui- 
quam  Phyfico  placet ;  alteram,  ut  cum  duo  Indi« 
vidua  per  Inanitatem  fcrantur,  alterum  i  regione 
moveatur,  alterum  declinet.'*  Epicurus  takes  upon 
him  at  once  to  nuke  good  two  things,  for  either 
of  which  no  reafon  can  be  given :  one,  that  any 
thing  can  be  done  without  i.  caufe ;  from  whence 
it  will  follow,  that  any  thing  can  be  made  of  no< 
thing;  which  neither  himfelf  nor  any  natttral 
philofopher  will  allow :  the  other,  that  when  two 
indivifible  bodies  are  moved  through  the  void, 
one  of  them  fliould  defcend  in  a  (Iraight  line,  the 
other  by  declination.  And,  in  the  fame  book  he 
goes  yet  farther;  and  fays,  "  Qux  ergo  nova 
caufa  in  natura  eft,  quae  declinac  Atomum  ?  aut 
num  fortiuntur  inter  fe,  qus  declinet,  que  non  ?  aut 
car  minimo  declinet  inter vaflo,  majore  non?  asc 
cor  declinet  uno  Minimo,  non  declinet  du9bus  auc 
tribus?  Optare  hoc  quidem  eft,  non  difpotare; 
nam  neqoe  eztrinfeeus  impolfam  Atomum  loco 
moveri  &.  deelinare  dicit,  neque  in  illo  Inani,  per 
quod  feratur  Atomos,  quidquam  futfie  caufse,  cur 
ea  non  i  regione  fierretvr,-nec  in  ipia  Atomo  mu- 
tatioois  aliquid  fadtum  eft,  qoimobratt  BaliiraleDi 
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fui  ponderiB  motaih  Ron  teneret.    Ita  cum  ittu-  ; 
liflet  Epicurus  nullam  caafam,  qux  illam  Dec  Una- 
tlonem  efnreret,  tamen  aliqatd  iibi  dicere  videtiir,  ! 
quam  id  dicat,  quod  omnium  mentes  afpernentur 
&  rcfpnant  "     Wliat  ocw  caufe  it  there  then  in  , 
nature  that  c2n  make  an  atom  decline  f  Or  have 
they  cad  lots  amongr  themfclyes  which  ihall  de- 
cline, and  which  not  ?  Or  why  does  an  atom  de-  ' 
dine  the  Icafb  interval  of  fpace.  and  not  a  greater  ? 
Or,  why  does  it  decline  one  lead,  and  nor  two  or 
three  ?  This  is  to  choofe  what  he  will  fay,  not  to 
difpute  :  for  he  neither  fays,  that  an  atom  declines  ' 
in  its  motion,  by  reafon  of  any  outward  impulfe, 
nor  that  in  the  void  through  which  the  atom  is 
moved,  there  is  any  caufe  why  it  does  not  defcend 
in  a  dire(ft  line ;  nor,  laftly,  that,  any  change  is  ; 
made  in  the  atom  itfelf  that  may  oblige  it  not  to  i 
keep  and  obfervc  the  natural  motion  of  its  own  I 
weight.     I'hus,  though  Epicurus  allegtrs  no  caufe  • 
of  that  declination,  yet  he  feems  to  himfelf  to  fay  < 
ibmething,  even  when  he  fays  that  which  the  un-  t 
derftanding  and  reafcn  of  all  men  defpifc  and  re-  i 
JC&.     And  thus  Cicero  has  laid  wafte  the  gardens 
•)f  Epicurus,  and  overthrown  all  that  philofophy 
that  attacked  even  Providence  itfelf. 

But  Lucretius  is  more  fuccef  ful  in  that  long 
difpu'.ation,  from  v.*  319.  to  v.  547.  concerning 
the  variety  of  the  figures  of  his  atoms  t  and  like- 
wife  in  that  of  the  feeds  of  different  figare.«  that 
enter  into  the  contexture  of  every  compound  bo- 
dy, which  begins  at  v.  547.  and  ends  at  6S3.  He 
alfo  adorns  his  arguments  with  fables  properly  in 
troduced  and  applied,  and  fupports  his  afTertiofis 
with  feveral  (Irong  and  convincing  reafons. 

Nor  will  any  adverfary  of  the  epicurean  philo- 
fophy ever  be  ahle  to  evade  thofe  arguments,  by 
which,  from  v.  684.  to  v  988.  he  demonftrates, 
that  his  atoms  are  void  of  colour  fmtll,  heat,  in  ^ 
Word,  of  every  quality,  and  of  all  manner  of  fcnff . 
1  confefs  he  does  not  rightly  explain  the  origin  01 
fenfe,  but  he  pr«  vcs,  that  xhc  fenfc  of  ani<7iais  is 
rot  due  to  fenfiMcieeds,  whicn  was  hi»  chief  dcHgn 
in  rhi«j  book,  with  a  (harpner«  of  i\it  and  ftrcngth' 
of  judgment,  feven  worthy  of  Lucretius  himfelf. 

At  length,  from  v.  i,Z^.  to  v.  1059;  he  builds 


innumerable  worlds:  abd'thit  too  might  him  ^ 
been  gramed,  if  he  had  affigued  any  proper  ttdia' 
ted  for  fo  great  a  work.    **  Sed  quis  credit  a 
Atomomm  Concurfione  fortuitt  bujus  Mandi  pai> 
cherrimum  oriuttnm  effe  perfednti?  An  csmma- 
chinationc  qoadam  aliqtiid  moveri  videtniu,  v 
Sphxram,  ut  Herat,  ot  alift  pcmiQlta,  non  4bU. 
tamus  quin  fint  opera  tlla  ntionis }  Cum  auteai 
impetum  Cteli  cam  admirabili  celeritate  ixuneri, 
vertique  videamas,  conftaneiffime  coflficieDten  ^ 
cifli'tudines  anniveiCirias  cum  famma  (aiate  k 
converfatiooe  rerum  omnium,  dabitamos  qaio  ci 
non  folum  racione  fiant,  fed  etiam  eKcellenti  qoa. 
dam  diviriaque  ratione  ?  Quod  fi  Mvndos  effion 
poteft  CoDcnrftts  Atomomm,  cur  PorticQin,  coc 
Templom,  cur  Domom  ooa  poteft,  qusfuBtni* 
na«  operofa,  &  miilto  quidem  faciliora."  X^o, 
de  Nat.  Deor  lib.  a.     Who  can  believe  that  thii 
moft  beautiful  frame  of  the  world  was  prodocei 
and  perfeAed  by  «  fortaitouscODCoarfe'oiratoiiiJ 
When  we  fee  any  thing  move,  as  it  were  by  ait 
and  ik»ll,'a8  the  fpheres  the  feaXooa,  and  many 
other  things,  do  we  dotibt  whether  they  are  the 
works  of  reafoo  I  When  we  fee  with  what  woA* 
derful  celerhy  the  fun  is  moved  and  whirled  i- 
round,. and  how  he  caufcs  the  annoal  chaagetaod 
vicifTirudes  to  the  atmoft  benefit  and  prcfermiaD 
of  all  things,  do  we  doubt  that  all  thefe  things ar< 
not  the  work  of  reafon,  nay,  of  an  cxcelleot  aod 
divine  reafon  too  f  And  if  a  concourfe  of  atooi 
can  make  worlds,  why  can  it  not  make  a  forties 
a  temple,  or  a  houfe,  which  requires  lefs  ikill  u^ 
labour,  and  are  much  more  eofy  to  make  ?  TtkOi 
Cicero,  that  moft  gra|efal  champion  of  Providecca 
Laftly,  from  v.  106a.  to  the  end  of  thii  book, 
the  reader  may  behold  innumerable  worlds  bon 
daily,  and  dying  every  day,  and  blefs  his  «*i 
good  fortuue,  that  he  remains  fafc  and  unhurt  ia 
Che  midft  of  fo  many  and  fo  great  ruins  sod  ^ 
vatlations.     Meanwiiile,  he  cannot  but  fiwk  M 
fee  fome  infant  fucking  worlds,  and  others  grovB 
feeble  and  doddered  with  age,  now  dying  *i(k 
hunger,  row  choked  up  with  fat.     For  nothing* 
more   certain,  than  that   Lucretius   always  kKi 
himfelf  when  he  falls  foul  upon  Providcoce. 


.      PREFACE  TO  THE  READER. 


This  is  that  book  of  Lucretius,  which,  abote  all  [ 
the  reft,  ought  to  be  read  with  mnft  judgment 
and  difcretion.  For,  fince  it  is  in  this -that  the 
|»oet  endeavours  to  }.rovc  the  fi:ul  to  be  •)f  a  cor- 
poreal nature,  it  may  fail  out  that  fome  will  too 
creduloufly  yield  themlelves  up  to  his  argumeat$; 
while  others,  periuad<d  that  fuch  a  dofftrinc,  right 
w  wrong,  ought  to  be  condeuined  v/ithout  mercy, 
will  volantarUy  deprive  themfelves  oi  readfng  la 
cztellent  a  book.  Lift  thi^  ftiould  happen,  it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  put  ti  em  in  mind  that  many  of 
'  «ht  uiacRU  were  of  opin;on,  that  fpirits  arc  to  be 


reckoned  in  the  number  of  cor]foreal  thmgs.  A- 
mo»g  thofe  was  not  only  Porphjrius,  infaisx^in^ 
rah\cTJ^tiyftmvHmvn^tiTe;^ii('  but  Plotinusaodjaoi- 
blichus ,  Aud  of  us  Chnihotis,  Tertulhao,  Baiut 
and  Augullin,  not  to  mention  the  more  modcra. 
Now,  if  ihcfc  a:.cicms  were  not  candcmoed  U 
f<dl<>wing  this  bSHcf  concerning  Ipiriu,  I  t^ 
there  is  no  reafon  that  we  thuuld  be  fo  nsuchoV- 
fended  at  I^ucretiti^^s  opinion  of  corporeal  wv^ 
Hitherto  is  noticing  but  what  you  may  read  «idt" 
out  being  fcandalized  at  ic.  And  would  to  God 
Lucretius  had  (lopped  heic  :  For  .others  han<f- 
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fcrtrf  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  which,  ncvcr- 
tbelefi,  they  believed  to  be  of  the  fame  nattire 
wrhfpmtii  however,  they  referved  to  it  its  own 
right,  or  whit  the  bounty  of  0'>d  hat  beftowed 
upon  it  Bat  our  author,  when  he  has  (hown  the 
faul  nf  a  man  to  be  a  corporeal  fubftancc,  ftr^'nu- 
ocfly  ind  obftinately  aflcrts,  that  it  it  impofii'jie 
W  thu  it  mod  likewife  be  fubjedfc  to  death  and 
d(ffolution ;  and  that  the  generality  of  men  being 
aftonilbed,cift  down,  and  overawed  by  ihe  tyranny 
ofreli^^are  horribly  miftaken,  to  believe,  that 

^tcnusoign  paeoas  in  morte  timendam. 

Lmtnt- 

they  haff  aay  reafon  to  dread  eternal  torments 
ifter  <Jttth.  Thus  yon  fee  the  rockn  and  (helves 
tlttt  yoB  ought  to  avoid  and  fly  from  and  you, 
will  do  wcU  to  compare  this  dot^rine  of  the  tpi- 
wrean  fed  with  the  arguments  of  the  Plaio6ifts, 
wik)  affmcd  the  immortality  of  the  foul  i  but 
nncb  better,  if  laying  afidc  the  difputations  and 
rwitroTcrfics  of  this  wavering  and  uncertain  phi- 
Wbphy,  you  apply  yourfelf  diredly  to  him,  who 
ta«danonftratcd,  that  the  Parent  and  Father  of 
»fl  things  is  GOD  OF  THE  LIVING,  BUT 
WOr  OF  THE  DEAD.  Another  thing,  reader, 
'M  oaght  continually  to  have  before  your  eyes, 
^^  is  this:  Be  our  fauls  fpiritual,  or  if  you 
'ul,  corparcal :  yet  we  ought  not  much  to  trou- 
^  ow  heads  about  thcfe  arguments  of  Lucretius, 
ince  bein^  Chriftiant,  as  we  are,  we  verily  and 
i^gatdlf  believe,  that  the  time  will  come  that 
^  ^mt  and  fenfeleCi  mafs  of  the  body,  which 
heiboi  BOW  informs  and  guides,  when  after  a 


I  courfe  of  yean  it  it  tnrned  into  cor^ption  and 
duft,  and  then  fcattered  and  difperfcd  away,  will^ 
;  nevertheleffi,  at  length  unite   again  ;   and  being 
1  thus  colletfted  and  got  together  out  of  water, 'air, 
!  and  earth,  will  remain  and  perfevere  for  an  end- 
\  left  fuccefilon  of  agc«.    Let  Luctctius  ihcn  prove, 
;  if  he  will,  the  nature  of  the  foul  to  be  corpt^real, 
I  and  therefore  liable  to  death;  he  will   advance 
nothing  that  will  fbirtle  a  true  Ghridtan ;  fioce 
*  we  believe  the  future  refiirrc&ion  and  immorta- 
lity of  the  body,  upon  furer  ground*  than  any  ar- 
guments of  vulgar  phyfiology,  and  of  chemidry 
itfelf  (for  that  wonderful  expcruucnt,  of  uhich 
Quercetanus  and  others  make  mention,  concludes 
nothing  for  the  rcfurrcAion  of  the  b.>dy ),  tliough 
they  are  equally,  nay,  more  <iiffii  ult  to  prove  and 
believe      Let  me  add  one  thing  more.     1  he  trea- 
tife  of  Tertullian,  which  is  intituled  De  Anima^ 
will  aflid  you  very  much  in  the  right  underlland- 
ing  of  this  book  :  if  you  read  it,     ou  will  perufe 
the  moil  "excellent  work  of  that  great  man.     Tn 
conclude,  If  in  this  book,  or  in  any  other  of  my 
writings,  the  faUe  opinions  of  Lucr^ius  have  drop- 
ped from  me,  either  through  hafte  or  inadverten- 
cy, 1   defire   it   may  be  remembered  that  I  am 
the  ador,  not  the  poet ;   and  that  I  here  uofay 
and  recant  all  things  of  that  nature  which  may 
have  flipped  from  me  by  either  of  thofe  means. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  my  cotirfe  of  life  fuch,  that  when 
my  fitul  comes  to  be  feparated  from  iny  body,  I 
fliould  willingly  exped  that  end  which   nature 
has  ordained  for  the  brute  animals  that  periih* 
Farewell. 

TAMAqpiL  Fabxr. 


BOOK  m. 


TRt  AXOOMtNT. 


Bt  poet  flatters  himfelf,  that,  in  the  two  former  books,  he  has  fully  and  rightly  expUused  the  oa- 
ture,  and  the  properties  of  his  atoms.  In  the  four  remaining  books,  he  appliet  himfelf  very  at- 
^tively  to  defcribe  the  effeds  which  thofe  atoms  produce.  And  firil,  ti  he  had  reafon  to  do,  be 
^gi  upon  the  flage  the  parts  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  foul :  And  this  is  the  fubjed  of  the  djfpota- 
^  of  all  (his  book,  which  he  begin*,  I.  With  the  praife  of  Epicurus,  whom,  from  ver.  i.  to  ver« 
I*,  he  extols  for  having  been  the  firll  who  taught,  that  this'worki,  and  all  things  in  it,  were  not 
vndc  by  the  Deity,  but  by  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms ;  and  for  delivering,  by  that  do^rioe^ 
he  minds  of  men  from  the  fear  of  the  gods,  of  death,  and  of  puniOimenta  after  death.  II.  Havin;^ 
)y  way  of  preface,  faid  this  of  Epicurus,  he  teaches,  from  ver.  91.  to  ver.  Z33,  that  the  mind  and 
he  foul  are  a  part  of  man,  in  like  manner  as  the  feet,  the  hands,  the  arms,  the  head  and  the  other 
Dcmbers ;  and  not  a  vital  habit  of  the  whole  body,  or  an  accord  and  confent  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
XKly,  which  fom^  of  the  ancient  philofophers  called  harmony.  But  that  he  may  difpute  diflindly, 
iHi  without  confniion,  becaufe  he  ufes  promifcnoufly  the  words  mind  and  foul,  he  teaches,  UU 
rom  ver.  133.  to  ver.  160.  that  the  mind  and  the  foul  are  but  one  thing ;  but  that  the  mind  is  the 
l^ief  part,  and  refides  in  the  heart,  becaufe  fear,  joy.  and  all  the  other  pafiions,  which  obey  and 
lepcnid  00  the  mind,  difcover  themfclvet  there,  while  the  foul,  in  which  the  locomotive  faculty  \4 
olcly  placed,  being  diflufed  through  the  whole  body,  it  moved  as  the  mind  pteafei.  IV.  Then,' 
rom  ver.  161.  to  177,  he  endeavours  to  demonftrate,  that  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  f^ul  is  cor- 
Mreal,  becaufe  the  mind  touches  the  foul,  ^x^d  inoves  it,  and  the  foul  touches  the  body  :  but  where 
here  is  no  body  there  can  be  no  touch.  V.  From  ver.  178.  to  307,  he  teaches,  that  this  corporeal. 
niad  it  compofedof  atoms  extremely  fubtle,  minute,  and  round.  And  particularly  that  this  min^ 
'^olidt  of  heat,  wind,  or  vapour,  and  air,  and  of  another  thing,  which  confiding  of  the  feeds  the  . 
nod  fabtle,  the  moft  minute,  and  the  moil  fubjci^  to  motion,  i«  the  principal  and  original  c^ule  •£ 
Trans.  Ii.  Z  c 
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fecfe.    Bat  how  the  heat,  the  wind,  the  air,  and  thU  fourth,  namelefs  thing,  are  mingled,  or  ^bai 
proportion  of  each  makes  up  the  compofition,  he  ingenuoufly  confcfles  he  cannot  tell.    VI.  From 
VTT.  308.  to  331,  he  aflerts,  that  the  foul  and  body  are  fo  united  together,  that  they  cannot  be  ilc- 
parated  without  the  dcftruftion  of  both  of  them.     And,  VII.  from  ver.  333.  to  353,  he  aflmi, 
that  not  only  the  mind,  but  the  body  too  has  perception,  or  rather  the  whole  animal,  compofed  of 
body  and  foul.     VIII.  After  this,  from  ver.  3^3.  to  396,  he  refutes  the  opinion  of  Democritos,  who 
taught  that  the  refpedive  parts  of  the  foul  are  fitted  and  joined  to  the  refpcSive  parts  of  the 
body.  And  having  affirmed  before  that  the  mind  is  the  moft  excellent  part  of  the  whole  compound,he 
now  farther  afferts,  that  the  life  and  prefervation  of  the  animal  depends  more  on  the  mind  than  on  the 
foul.    IX.  From  rer.  396.  to  809,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  by  fix  and  twenty  arguments,  tfaatmindi 
and  fouls  are  bom  with  the  bodies,  and  die  with  them,  and,  by  the  way,  derides  the  tranfmigntioa 
of  Pythagoras.     X.  In  the  next  place,  from  ver.  810.  to  836,  he  teaches,  that  death  is  nothing, b^ 
caufe  the  foul,  being  mortal,  ha<;  nothing  to  fear  after  death ;  nay,  that  if  it  be  granted  that  tk 
foul  is  immortal,  as  Plato  held,  yet  death  fiill  i^  nothing,  fmce  the  fcparated  foul  would  not  re. 
member  that  ihc  had  ever  been  before.    XI.  Then  to  ver.   874,  he  laughs  at  the  vain  anxiety  rf 
men  concerning  their  fepulture    and  thence,  to  ver*  ^15,  proves  that  death  is  not  an  ill,  becaife  ' 
the  dead  want  not  thofe  good  things  which  the  living  enjoy,  but  are  exempted  from  thofe  call.  , 
mities  which  afflift  and  torment  us  wretches  fhat  are  alive.     XII.  That  even  life  itfelf  is  not  1  \ 
thing  very  defirable,  becanfe  it  has  nothing  new  to  give  us,  but  always  the  fame  naukilh  pleafurei, 
till  at  length  we  Icthe  them,  to  ver.  976.     XIII.  But  led  the  fables,  which  the  poets  feign  of  bdl 
and  of  futare  ponifhnients,  (hould  fright  u»,  he  explains  thofe  fables,  and  (hows,  that  they  are  tn  , 
rified  npon  earth;  that  we  feel  thofe  torments  while  we  are  living,  and  have  no  reafon  todrod 
them  after  we  are  dead,  to  ver.  1036.     XIV.  Laftly,  To  the  end  of  this  book,  he  purs  us  in  miod, 
that  it  is  both  foolifh  and  abfard  to  bemoan  ourfelves  that  we  muil  die,  fince  the  wifeft  of  men, 
and  the  moil  potent  princes  and  emperors,  have  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  Inevitable  pnwer  of 
death.     And  he  teaches,  that  men  lead  unquiet  and  anxious  lives,  becaufe  they  avoid  the  thougbts 
and  contemplation  of  death,  and  are  foolifhly  fond  of  that  Jife  which  they  muft  one  dsy  lofe, 
which  can  fupply  them  with  no  new  delights,  and  is  expofed  to  innumerable  dangers  and  affidioos. 
And  that,  after  all,  by  the  longeft  life  to  which  they  can  attain,  they  fave  not  one  moment  from  \ 
the  length  of  death,  which  is  as  much  eternal  to  them  who  die  to-day,  as  to  tho£e  who  died  waj  j 
ages  ago. 


Tbsb  who  haft  light  from  'midft  thick  ^arknefi 

brought. 
And  6rft  life's  benefits  and  pleafnrea  taught ; 
Thee,  chiefeft  glory  of  the  Grecian  date, 
I  (iri^ly  trace,  willing  to  imitate. 
Not  contradid  :  For  how  can  larks  oppofe 
The  vig*rou8  fwan  ?  They  are  unequal  foes : 
Or  how  can  tender  kids,  with  feeble  ft^rce. 
Contend  in  racing  with  the  noble  horfe  ? 
Thou,  parent  of  philofophy,  hafl  ihown 
The  way  to  truth  by  precepts  of  thy  owii.         10 
For.  as  from  fweeteft  flow*rs  the  laboring  bee 
Extrads  her  precious  fweets,  great  foul!    from 

thee 
We  all  our  golden  fentences  derive ; 
Golden,  and  fit  eternally  to  live. 
For  when  I  hear  thy  mighty  reafons  prove, 
Thiji  world  was  made  without  the  pow*rs  above, 
All  fears  and  terrors  wafte,  and  fly  apace ; 
Through  parted  heav'ns,  I  fee  the  mighty  fpace, 
The  rife  of  things,  the  gods,  and  happy  feats, 
"Which  ftomi,  or  vi'lent  tempeft  never  beats,     %o 
Nor  fnow  iavades,  but  with  the  pureft  air. 
And  gaudy  light  dilTusM  look  gay  and  fair : 
There  bounteous  nature  makes  fupplies  for  eafe. 
There  minds  enjoy  uninterrupted  peace  : 
But  that  which  fenfelefs  we  fo  grnfsly  fear. 
No  hell,  no  fulphVous  lakes,  no  pools  appear : 
And  through  the  earth  I  can  diilindly  view, 
What  underneath  the  bufy  atoms  do. 
I^om  thoughts  like  thefe  1  mighty  pleafnre  find, 
AnA  filoDtiy  admire  thy  ftrepgth  of  mind,        30 


By  whofe  one  fingle  force  to  curio«s  cyci,  j 

All  naked  and  exposM  whole  nature  lies. 

Since  then  Tve  uught  what  feeds  of  bodies «, 
And  how  they  move,  what  diff'rent  fliapes  thef 


And  how  from  thefe,  all  beings  firft  may  fpriogS  | 
Next  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  foul  1*11  fing ; 
And  chafe  that  dread  of  hell,  thofe  idle  fean, 
rhat  fpoil  our  lives  with  jealoufies  and  care^, 
Diflurb  our  joys  with  dread  of  pains  beneath, 
And  fully  them  with  the  black  fear  of  death.   ^ 
For  though  fome  talk  they  Iheuld  lefs  fev  to 
Than  live  in  a  difeafe^  or  infamy  :  [^ 

That  they  know  well,  the  foul  coofifb  in  blood,   ' 
Ar.d  our  philofophy  can  do  no  good  f 
Obferve,  they  talk  thus  rather  out  of  love 
To  empty  praife,  than  what  they  fay,  approve! 
Fr*r  thefe  fame  i>.en,  to  chains  or  baniflinient 
Condemned ;  to  gallies,  or  to  prifon  feot ; 
Though  infamous  by  horrid  crimes  they're  groVB, 
Yet  ilill  to  endtire,  and  patiently  live  on :        P 
Nay  more,   where'er    thefe    boafting   wretcbd 

come. 
They  facrifice  black  (beep  on  every  tomb, 
To  pleafe  the  mahet ;  and  of  all  the  root. 
When  cares  and  dangeri*  prefs,  grow  moft  devout. 
Therefore  to  know  mens  fouls,  and  what  tbey 

are. 
View  them  befet  with  dangers,  and  with  care. 
For  then  their  words  wlU  with  their  thongliti 

agree. 
And,  all  the  mafic  pulVd  ofi;  fliow  whit  they  be 
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M^  all  Uind  aiiil)Ition,  and  fierce  luft 

f  avarice,  tbofe  parents  of  uojuil, 

'hkh  isike  men  pluoge  through  fins,  and  tcz 

each  hoar 
hh  cares  and  pains,  to  climb  to  wealth  and 

powV, 
us  fliaine,  thefe  great  diftorbers  of  our  breath, 
e  chiefty  ooonlH'd  by  the  fear  of  death  : 
r  iahmjj  cootempt,  and  poverty, 
1  feem  fo  oetr  the  gates  of  death  to  lie, 
tat  wbiJe  by  fenfelefs  (ears,  men  frighted  ftriTe 
^renot'd,  as  poflible,  to  live  : 
driJ  vari  endeavonr  to  get  more  ; 
di  doobting  murders,  double  their  vaft  (lore ; 
igh  o'er  their  brother^s  graves,  and  timVous 

faeOs  71 

i  hate,  and  dread  their  neareft  klnfmans  feaftt. 
«a  tbc  iaine  caofe  the  meagre  envious  rife, 
d  lft]k  OD  other's  wealth  with  troubled  eyes ; 
oplaiots  they  make,  and  paflion'tly  repine, 
tt  (mac  with  powV,  and  fome  with  honour 

ihioe; 
ile  they  He  mean,  and  low,  and  without  fame  ; 
1  thus  they  die  for  (^tucs  and  a  name, 
cofooe  this  dread  (Uikes  deep,  ev*n  life  they 

hate;  79 

I  tlteir  own  hands  prevent  the  ftroke  of  fate  : 
flOl  are  ignorant  (hat  this  vain  fear 
fidi  all  thdr  trouble,  j(aloufy,^nd  care ; 
^  men  unkind,  uQchafte,  and  break  their 

tnft; 
Wtjdeftroyi  whate*er  is  good  and  juft. 
^ome  their  parents,  and  their  country  fell, 
^themfelves  from  death,  and  following  hell, 
or  we  by  day,  at  boys  by  night,  do  fear 
^o9t,  u  Tain  and  fenfelefs  as  thofe  are. 
Tcforethat  darknefs  thato*erfpreads  our  fouls, 
t  can  diiperfe,  but  thofe  eternal  rules,        90 
ch  from  firm  premifes  true  reafon  draws, 
a  deep  infight  into  nature's  laws.' 
'ft  then,  the  mind  in  which  the  reafon  lies, 
in  of  nan ;  as  hands,  and  feet,  and  eyes 
P*rt  of  animals :  though  fome  have  taught, 
et'o  pfailofophers,  that  fenfe  and  thought 
'^lartic'lar  feat,  do  part  controul, 
^  a  viul  habit  of  the  whole ; 
^  caird  harmony ;  and  that  from  thence 
*  all  our  reafon,  life,  and  thought,  and 
ieofe ;  JCO 

tis  no  pait :  fo  health  and  (Irength  belong 
tan ;  but  are  no  parts  of  him  that's  ftrong. 
his  is  fdfc. 

*^  when  thefe  vis'ble  members  fmart, 
joy*  ftiU  feated  in  fome  unfeen  part : 
fo  o'th*  contrary,  when  minds  dpprefs'd, 
Boder  cares,  their  bodies  are  at  reft. 
t«),  when  the  hand  or  foot  complaint, 
1^  is  vigoroat,  and  free  from  pains, 
^ides,  when  channt  of  fleep  have  clot*d  our 

eyes,  xxo 

niid,iDd  void  of  fenfe,  the  body  lies : 
^eo  then  fome  other  part  appears 
itb'd  with  hope,  with  joy,  and  empty  feart. 
tt  brther,  to  convince  yon  tha^  the  fool 
ft, ttd not  th*  banBOoy  of  the  whole; 


435 
For,  though  fome  limbt  are  loft,  life  keeps  her 

feat ; 
Put  when  few  particles  of  viul  heat. 
And  our  laft  br^rath  goes  out,  life  likewife  flies^ 
And  the  forCaken  carcafe  waftes  and  dies  : 
Which  proves  our  lives  not  equally  dependt    IM 
For  their  firft  rife,  continuance,  and  end. 
On  ev'ry  part    but  chiefly  heat  and  air 
Make  life  within  u».  and  prcferve  it  there : 
Then  both  thefe  two  are  there ;,  but  fwiftly  gone. 
And  leave  our  limbs,  at  treach'root  death  comca 

on. 
Now  fince  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  ftinl        , 
Is  fully  found,  and  prov'd  a  part  o*  th'  whole  ; 
l^t  thofe  that  call  it  harmony,  and  pleafe 
Their  fancies,  to  derive  fuch  words  as  thefe. 
From  mufic's  founds,  or  wheRce(be*er  it  came* 
Apply'd  to  that  which  had  no  pmpcr  name. 
Take  batk  their  term  again ;  'tis  here  o'erthrowil^ 
And  ufelefs  prov'd  :  Let  ut  go  farther  on. 

Next,  then,  I  muft  affirm  the  fool  and  mind 
Make  up  one  (ingle  nature,  dofely  join'd  : 
But  yet  the  mind's  the  head  and  ruling  party 
Call'd  reafon,  and  'tis  feated  in  the  heart : 
For  there  our  pafiions  live,  our  joy,  our  fear. 
Add  hope,  which  proves  the  mind  muft  needs  be 

there: 
But  the  inferior  part,  the  foul,  confin'd  X40 

To  all  the  limbs,  obeys  the  ruling  mind. 
And  moves  u  that  dlrcds ;  for  only  that 
Can  of  itfelf  rejoice,  or  fear,  or  hate. 
Paflion  and  thought  belong  to  that  aloo6 ; 
For  foul  and  limbs  are  capable  of  none. 
At  when  the  hand,  or  eye,  or  head  complains^ 
All  the  whole  body  it  not  vez'd  with  pains : 
So  often,  when  the  lab'ring  mind,  oppreis'd. 
Sinks  under  cares,  the  foul  enjoys  her  reft. 
But  when  the  mind  a  violent  p^on  (hakesi   150 
Of  that  difturbance  too  the  foul  partakes; 
Cold  f wests  bedew  the  limbs,  the  face  looks  paley 
The  tongue  begins  to  faulter,  fpeech  to  fail. 
The  cars  are  fili'd  with  noife,  the  eyes  grow  dito, 
And  feeble  (bakings  feize  on  ev'ry  limb. 
And  thus,  on  fudden  frights  men  often  fwoon,^ 
A  ftrange  effed !  from  which  'tis  plainly  known,  C 
The  mind  and  foul  are  join'd,  and  make  but  T 

one.  y 

For  here  the  mind's  force  ftrikes  the  foul,  and  fo 
The  ftroke  goes  on,  and  ftrikes  the  body  too,  x6o 
But,  to  enlarge  this  inftaoce  more,  this  proves 
The  mind  material  too,  becaufe  it  m<ive8 
And  (hakes  the  limbs,  makes  them  look  pale  and 

wan ; 
In  (hort,  direct  and  governs  the  ^hole  man ; 
All  which  is  done  by  touch     And  all  that  touch 
Are  bodies ;  thrref<  re  mind  and  foul  arc  foch. 

You  find  the  fpirit  with  the  body  dies  : 
Both  pain  and  pleafurt  (hare  hot  mutual  ties : 
For  when  by  manly  force  the  bearded  darts. 
Shot  through   the   membranet,  jag  the  tender 

parts;  17© 

Though   prefent  death  does  not  attend  the"! 

wound,  f 

Yet  chilling  damps  the  fick'ning  foul  fnrround :  T 
Drooping  we  bend  towardt  the  magnet  grouad^ 
£  e  ij 
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With  fuch  de^rc,  as  (hows  an  earth-horn  mind, 
Doubtfal  to  uke  its  flight,  or  lag  behind. 
Hence  the  foul's  kindred  with  the  body's  plain, 
Since  by  corporeal  darts  it  fuffers  pain. 

The  mind  proVd  body,  I'll  go  on  to  find  * 

What  fort  of  body  'tis  that  makes  the  mind. 
Firft  then,  it  is  a  fmall  and  fubtle  one ;  l8o 

Becaufe  no  a6lion  is  fo  fwiftly  done, 
As  what  the  mind  begins.    This  inftance  proves 
The  mind,  than  other  things  more  fwiftly  moves. 
But  what  thus  cafy  to  be  mov'd  u  found 
Of  very  Uttk  feeds,  and  very  round 
:K^uft  needs  be  fram'd  ;  fo  that  the  wcakeft  (hove 
May  puih  them  forward  on,  and  make  them  move. 
Water  by  flighte(k  (b-okes  is  mov'd,  and  flows, 
*Caufe  fmall  and  fiipp'ry  paru  the  ilreams  com- 

pofc. 
ittt  honey  and  thick  Uqoors  ftubbom  prove ;   X90 
'    Made  dull,  and  heavy,  and  unapt  to  move ; 
For  all  their  parts  more  join'd,  and  clofer  fall, 
Becaufe  they're  not  fo  round,  fo   fmooth,  and 
80  heaps  of  poppy  feed,  fo  fand,  disjoin'd,   [fmall. 
Is  fcatter'd  by  the  fofteft  breath  of  wind ; 
But  mafly  ftones,  or  darts,  together  caft. 
Stand  firm  againft,  and  fcorn  the  rougheft  blaft ; 
Which  proves  that  feeds  fmall,  fmooth,  and  round, 

are  beft 
For  vig'rous  motion ;  rough,  and  great  for  re(^. 

Mow  iince  the  nature  of  the  mind  is  found  aoo 
So  apt  to  move ;  of  bodies  fmall  and  round 
It  mnft  be  fram'd:  .Which  knowledge,  lovely 

youth, 
tlTlll  lesid  thee  on  to  undifcover'd  tmth. 

For  hence,  by  eafy  inf'rence,  you  may  guefs' 
How  fitibtle  all  its  parts !  what  fmall  recefs, 
K  cTufh'd  together,  it  would  all  poffefs  ! 
For  when  the  flroke  of  fate  invades  the  heart. 
And  the  aflrighted  mind  and  foul  depart. 
The  weight  and  bulk  remain ;  contented  death 
X.eavcs  all  fecure,  but  vital  fenfe  and  breath  :     2 lo 
Therefore  the  feeds  that  frame  this  foul,  through 

aU 
Our  limbs  diffus'd,  are  fubtle,  thin,  and  fmall : 
Becaufe  when  that's  all  gone,  each  limb  retains 
The  former  bulk,  the  former  weight  remains. 
80  when  the  brilker  fpirits  leap  from  wine. 
And  parts  from  odours  with  the  air  combine ; 
When  from  our  limbt  a  fubtle  humour  flows,  '^ 
The  body  weighs  the  'fame,   the  fame  bulk  / 
ihows ;  ^ 

Becaofe  fmall  feeds  all  jufce,  all  fmells  compofe.  j 
*Tis  certain  then  the  feeds  that  frame  the  mind 
Are  thin,  and  fmall,  and  fubtle,'  and  refin'd ;    ail 
For  when  the  mind  is  gone,  the  former  weight 
Bach  limb  retains,  the  bulk  remains  as  great. 
And  yet  'tis  mix'd;  for  when   life's  powers 
decay, 
A  gentle  breeze,  with  vapour,  flies  away ; 
This  vapour  likewife  ihows  that  air  is  there, 
All  heat  has  air ;  for  heat,  by  nature  rare, 
Moft  fkiVL  be  intermix'd  with  parts  of  air. 
Well  then,  we  know  the  mind  and  foul  com-  j 
prife  [rife,  / 

Three  things ;  yet  from  all  thefe  no  fenfe  can  t* 
Hh  ti^'roos  thought  from  foch  a  frame  as  this.3 
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Then  we  muft  add  a  fourth  thing  to  this  franc; 
I  And  yet  that  fourth,  though  fomething,  haiat 
I  name :  133 

I  Its  parts  are  fmooth,  fmall,  fobtle,  apt  to  mote, 
t  When  prefs'd,  or  troubl'd  by  the  weakeft  (hoit: 
!  From  this  comes  fenfe.    This  the  firft  ftroke  re- 
ceives, 
I  And  then  the  impulfe  to  the  vapour  gives, 
.  Then  to  the  unfeen  wind,  then  to  the  air. 
Thence  through  our  limbs  'tis  fcatter'd  er'fy 

where. 

The  blood,  with   tronbled  notion,  firilm  de 

heart,  :i4l 

And  a  quick  fenfe  runs  through  each  inward  put: 

Then  through  the  marrow,  then  through  e?^ 

bone, 
Whether  it  be  a  (harp,  or  pleafing  one : 
But  vi'lent  paflions,  as  (fcrong  grief,  or  fear 
Scarce  enter  far,  and  make  diftuibance  there; 
But  ftrange  convolfions  run  our  body  o'er, 
And  life  and  foul  fly  out  at  ev'ry  pore. 
But  oft  the  motion  on  the  furface  plays. 
Stops  there  ;  and  that's  the  reafon  that  life  ibjn 
Next,  how  thefe  four  are  mix'd,  I  woddre- 
hearfe,  a;s 

How  fitly  join'd ;  but  now  my  flowing  Tcrfe    ■ 
The  poornefs  of  the  JLatin  tongue  does  ched; 
Yet  briefly,  and  as  that  permits,  I'll  fpcak 

They  all  confus'dly  move ;  no  different  ^ 
To  each  allotted,  and  no  proper  place 
Where  this  divides  from  that,  and  lies  alone; 
But  all  their  pow'rs  conjoin'd  arife  as  one. 
So  gen'rally,  in  ev'ry  peace  of  meat, 
Oui  fenfe  difcovers  odour,  favour,  heat,        ft5| 
The  fle(h  the  fame  :  So  heat,  and  air,  and  wiod 
Make  up  one  nature  mix'd,  and  clofely  joio'd 
With  that  quick  force,  which  stakes  them  mor^ 
and  whence  ! 

Through  all  the  bodies  parts  fpringt  vig'rsoiiaB^ 
This  nature's  deeply  hid ;  this  does  poiTefs 
The  in  moft  fpace,  and  moft  remote  recefs. 
As  in  our  limbs,  the  foul's  remov'd  from  viev^  , 
Becaufe  its  feeds  are  thin,  and  fmall,  and  few; 
So  this  fourth  namelefs  force  within  the  foot 
Lies  hid,  its  chiefeft  part,  and  rules  the  whokt  | 
So  likewife  muft  the  heat,  and  air,  and  wind 
Be  in  convenient  place,  and  order  jpin'd: 
This  muft  be  uppermoft,  that  lower  fall, 
To  make  it  feem  one  nature,  fram'd  of  all; 
Left  heat  and  air,  plac'd  fcp'rately,  diftraft 
The  power  of  fenfe,  and  make  it  ceafe  to  ad. 

Heat  in  the  mind  is  (hown,  when  pafliooinfr} 
When  anger  burnt,  it  fparkles  through  the  syot' 
And  when  the  trembling  body  (hakes  for  fiesr,  ^ 
And  blood  grows  cold,  we  know  that  wiodi 

there. 
In  thofe  the  pow'r  of  air  is  chiefly  (een, 
Whofe  heart's  untroubled,  and  their  loobf<f«»< 
Thofe  have  moft  heat,  by  nature  moft  uiclin*<i 
To  rage ;  fuch  is  the  lion's  furtous  miod. 
Who,  roaring,  burfts  with  gen 'runs  difdain, 
Nor  can  his  bnaft  his  vi'lent  rage  coutaio. 
Moft  parts  of  wind  compofe  the  deer's  coM  (Wl 
From  whence  a  trembling;  cbiU  roas  chroii^  ^ 
whole« 
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lie  pocefnl  oz  cootaini  moft  paits  of  air; 
kod  ii  not  fubjed  to  much  rage,  or  fear : 
i  temper,  'mtdft  the  lioo  aod  the  deer.       2^ 
So  mens  minds  differ  coo ;  though  moral  rules 
Jid  art!  cto  poUih,  and  reform  our  fouls : 
et  ftill  Ibnie  fecdt  remain ;  they  iUU  appear 
liroigh  aU  the  maiki  and  vizards  we  can  wear  i 
ome  (noli  remainders  of  the  primitive  mind, 
ome  evil  paffioos  will  be  left  behind : 
VhoKcfmc  are  prone  to  cage,  fome  to  diftmfl ; 
ome  fesriiil  are,  and  (ome  more  mild  than  jail. 
i  thooiaod  more  varieties  they  (how ;  399 

ach  dif*reDt  mind  hai  diff'rcnt  manners  too. 
%>Cc  hidden  canfes  1  (hall  ne*er  explain, 
r  Dsmea  foffident,  and  ezprelfive  feign 
V  ill  ihoSe  infinite  varieties  [rife. 

i  (bpet,  whence  all  thefe  diff*rent  manners 
'ci  thii«  methinks,  might  be  afiBrm'd  as  true ; 
'hote  trsd«  of  nature  are  (b  weak,  Co  few, 
fhkh  learning  leaves  unchas'd ;   that  we,  in 

fpite  of  thefe, 
tay  rinl  eVn  the  gods  in  happinefs. 
This  Dftore  through  the  limbs  fpreads  ev'rj 

where, 
^  li£e,  and  health,  preferves  with  prov*dent 
care:  310 

*r  they  are  joia'd,  and  each  on  them  depends, 
Dd  the  leaa  reparation  death  attends. 
» when  from  grains  of  myrrh  you  force  away 
^  raT'Oiiog  fmell,  their  natures  too  decay ; 
>  pvti  the  ioul  and  limbs,  you  all  deftroy ; 
0  dole  they  join,  and  common  life  enjoy ! 
%  oa  the  foul  and  body,  feparate, 
'^'^  or  thir.k  in  their  divided  (late : 
oc  tie  firil  (Iroke  is  by  the  nerves  convey'd, 
^  fnm  their  jointly  motions  fenfe  is  made.  320 
Bciidcs,  the  body  i»  not  born  alone, 
^r  growi,  nor  Uvea,  when  mind  and  (bul  are 

gone; 
It  thoogh  the  water,  heated  Q*er  the  fire, 
^7  lofe  fome  vapours,  yet  remain  entire, 
^  ^bi,  when  mipd  and  foul  arc  fled,  fubmit 
0  tbeCune  fate,  and  die,«nd  rot  with  it. 
'7  Biore,c*er  tender  infants  fee  the  light, 
Are  they  pa(s  the  confines  of  the  night : 
^  yet  within  their  mothers  wnmb  they  lie, 
^  two  (cparate,  they  fail,  and  die.  330 

^ce  learn,  that  fince  the  caufe  of  life*s  com- 
bined, 
•<*  fi«*  in  both,  their  natures  too  are  join'd. 
Farther,  who  to  the  limbs  all  (enfc  denies, 
^  ^y>,  the  (bul,  which  through  the  body  lies, 
ubjea  of  thu  motion  we  call  fenfe, 
^fighu  again(t  the  dearefl  evidence. 
\u  neol  of  arguments,  what  need  of  words ; 
uftroogcft  proof  the  thing  itfelf  affords  : 
^  ^'ry  limb  wanfs  (enfe,  the  foul  once  gone, 
^fet  mach  as  £eeble  age  comes  on.  340 

"«  eye*  00  obje^  iee,  to  fight  oppos'd ; 
^uut  the  (bul,  as  through  wide  doors  unclos'd, 
^  through  them,  is  plain  noofenfe:    Tis 

rifel'd 
^n  by  their  (enfe,  who  this  wild  fancy  held : 
«>  leans  (b  plain,  *iis  brought  fo  near  our  eyes, 
^  AC  ii  blind,  or  (huU  tbcmi  who  denies : 


Chiefly  when  fulgid  obje^s  view*d,  die  fight 
Grows  dim,  and  dazsled  by  too  great  a  light  t 
For  doors  unclos'd,  no  harm,  no  danger  know. 
Whatever  body  'tis  that  paffes  through.  350 

Were  the  eyes  doors  through  which  the  font 
didjook, 
View*d  all  around,  and  her  fair  profpeA  took, 
Our  fight  would  ftrooger,  quicker,  better  prove. 
If*  th*  eyes  plock*d  out,  we  all  the  bars  remove. 
And  now  to  (blve  thefe  doubts,  mnft  not  be 
brought. 
As  leam'd  Dcmocritns's  fchool  has  tanght. 
That  foul  and  limbs  are  equal,  o'er  the  whole, 
To  ev*ry  limb  an  equal  part  of  foul. 
For  firffc,  the  feeds  of  (bnUare  lefs  than  thofe, 
Which  all  the  bodies  groffer  paru  compofe ;    360 
Neither  in  number,  nor  in  bulk  fo  great. 
And  o'er  the  limbs  in  diflant  fpaces  (et : 
So  that  as  few,  and  little  as  fuffice 
For  that  weak  moticMi,  whence  our  fenfes  rife ; 
So  few,  fo  little,  we  muft  all  confefs 
Thofe  diff  'rent  fpaces  which  thofe  feeds  poffefik 
For  often  falling  dufl  we  fcarce  perceive  ; 
Nor  dew  by  night,  nor  what  the  fpiders  weave. 
When  o'er  our  limbs  the  fubtle  chains  are  fpr^ul. 
Or  the  decaying  web  falls  o'er  our  head  s         370 
Nor  plumes,  nor  chaff,  nor  fuch  light  things  as 

thefe ; 
Nor  the  foft  motion  of  the  wand'ring  fleas : 
So  that  a  ftrong  impreffion  moft  be  made, 
And  the  quick  llroke  to  many  parts  convey'd. 
Before  the  little  bodies  of  the  foul 
Can  feel,  and  through  thofe  difbint  fpaces  roll. 
Meet,  ftrike,  and  part  again,  and  thus  perceive ; 
Be  pleas'd  with  the  firft  objed's  firoke,  or  grieve. 
The  mind's  the  Mtfefk  part  of  all  the  whole  ; 
Life  more  depends  on  that,  than  on  the  foul :  3S0 
When  that  departs,  no  foul  can  longer  ftay; 
But  fervilely  attends,  and  flies  away. 
Expires,  and  vanifhes  in  the  fame  breath, 
And  leaves  the  limbs  in  the  cold  hands  of  death. 
But  he  ftill  lives,  whole  mind  renuins  alone ; 
Although  his  limb's  lop'd  off,  the  foul  is  gone. 
So  let  ingenious  tyrants  malice  drive, 
Of  many  limbs,  though  not  of  all,  deprive; 
And  fo  divide  the  foul,  the  man  will  live. 
Thus  leave  the  pupil  found,  but  cut  the  white,  390, 
We  dill  enjoy  the  nobler  pow'r  of  fight  t 
But  that  once  hurt,  though  all  the  parts  around 
Be  left  entire,  and  firm,  and  free  from  wound. 
The  pow'r  decays ;  and  an  eternal  night, 
And  frightful  darknefs  all  o'erfpreads  the  fight  i 
Darknt^  where'er  the  wounded  eye>balls  roll ; 
And  like  the(e  two,  in  this,  are  mind  and  fouL 

And  now,  my  lovely  youth,  to  let  thee  know. 
That  fouls  and  minds  are  bom,  and  mortal  too 
ril  write  fuch  verfe,  as  fliall  appear  to  be        40# 
By  curious  labour  wrought,  and  worthy  thee  : 
Do  you  uke  both  ezprefs'd  by  either  name. 
Both  words  in  this  difpute  exprefs  the  fame. 
So  that,  for  inlUnce,  when  the  foul  you  find 
Prov'd  morul,  think  I  likewife  mean  the  1 
Since  both  do  make  but  one,  two  natures  j 

Firft  then,  fince  1  have  prov'd  the  (bul  coofi^ 
Qf  finallcr  parts  than  water,  Cmoke»  or  niiftj 
E  e  ii^ 


] 
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Bccmle  than  all  thefe  three  more  apt  to  more. 
And  take  imprcffioB  firotn  a  weaker  Ihcnre ;     4X0 
For  by  the  images  of  finoke  aod  fireams. 
And  thinncil  mijfts,  'tis  rnorM,  as  when  in  dreams 
From  faoqr'd  altars  imoky  clouds  ariic. 
And  in  dark  rolls  are  fcatter*d  throogh  the  (kies; 
TboTe  thoughts  are  rais*d  by  fobtle  images. 
And  fince  70a  lee,  that  when  the  veflel's  broke. 
The  waters  rans  away  :  iioce  the  thin  imoke. 
By  eT*ry  tempeft  fcatter'd  through  the  air, 
Confos*dly  mixes  with  it,  and  does  perifli  there; 
Conclude  the  thin  contexture  of  the  mind,      410 
An  eaiier  prey  to  ev'ry  rougher  wind, 
"With  cafe  diflblv*d  when  from  the  body  gone ; 
*Tis  tofs*d  in  air,  all  naked  and  alone. 
'  For  fince  the  limbs,  that  vciTel  of  the  fool. 
Could  not  contain  iu  parts,  and  keep  it  whole, 
A¥hen  Vtiis*d,  or  drain'd  of  blood ;  how  then  can 

air, 
A  body,  than  onr  fleih  and  blood  more  rare. 

Belides  :  *tis  plain  that  fouls  are  bom  and  grow; 
And  all  by  age  decay,  as  bodies  do : 
To  prove  this  truth;  in  infants,  minds  appear  430 
lofirm,  and  under  as  their  bodies  are  ; 
In  man,  the  mind  is  ftrong ;  when  age  prevails, 
And  the  quick  vigour  of  each  member  fails. 
The  mind*s  pow*rs  too  decreafe,  and  waOe  apace  c 
And  grave  and  rcv*rend  folly  takes  the  place. 
'Tis  likely  then  the  foul  and  mind  muft  die  ; 
Like  fmoke  in  air,  its  fcatter'd  atoms  fly : 
Since  all  thefe  proofs  have  (bown,  thefe  reafons 

told. 
*Tis  with  the  body  born,  grows  flrong,  and  old. 

Farther  :  a^i'leot  painn,  and  flrong  difcafe 
Torment  the  limbs,  and  all  the  body  feizc  ;     441 
So  gt'ief  and  trouble  mind  and  foul  furprife  : 
*Tis  likely  therefore,  that  the  foul  too  dies. 
Sometimes,  when  vi'leot  fevers  vex  the  brain. 
The  mind  grows  mad,  and  ravet  with  eqtul  pain. 
Sometimes,  when  dull  and  death. like  lethargy, 
And  lading  fleep  fitji  heavy  on  the  eye, 
The  i4>ul  is  luird  :  the  man  nor  know«,  nor  hears; 
His  friend*s  kind  voice,  nor  fees  their  falling  tears; 
^Vhile  they  with  pious  care  about  him  weep,  450 
And  ftrive  to  roufe  him  from  hiA  death  of  fleep. 
Since  then  the  limb*s  difcafe  affeds  the  mind, 
That  mutt  be  mortal  too  :  f'T  (lill  we  find. 
By  thoufand  inttances,  difeafcs  wait 
On  death,  as  the  lad  me fi*en^ers  of  fate. 

^efideft ;  when  wine*s  quick  force  has  pierc'd 
the  brain. 

And  thebriik  heat*s  diffu8*d  through  ev*ry  vein;, 
^^hy  do  the  members  all  grow  duH,  and  weak  f 
The  tongue  not  with  its  ufual  fwiftneft  fpeak  ? 
The  eye-balls  fwim  I  the  leg»  not  firm,  and  ftrait : 
^t  bend  beneath  the  bodies  natVal  weight  ? 
Unmanly  quarreb,  noife,  and  fobs  deface 
The  pow*rs  of  reafon,  and  ufurp  their  place  ? 
How  could  this  be,  did  not  the  precious  juice 
AffvA  the  mind  itfrlf,  and  fpoil  it«  ufe  } 
Now  things,  that  can  be  thu4ditturb*d,tbatccafe^ 
From  ufusl  anions,  by  fuch  lets  as  thefe,  > 

Would  die,  fuppofe  the  force,  or  ftrokesincreafe.3 

Oftimen  with  vilent  fits  a  patient  falls, 
A|  if  with  thunder  (Unck;  and  foams  and  bawls,  470 
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Extends,  and  tires  his  limbt  with  aatic  fpsit; 
Becanfe  the  venom,  fiacter'd  o'er  the  wksk, 
Makes  fuch  fbange  ftirs,  aod  motions  throvjkSK 

foal; 
As  boiftVotts  fionns,  vrhidi  o'er  th*  occa  ins, 
And  raife  white  cork  upon  the  foamio{  vm: 
He  groans,  becaaie,  vrhen  pain'd,  the  fitcdi  rf 

voice 
Break  forth  in  a  confosM  and  troobled  Doife: 
He's  mad,  becaufe  the  parta  of  fod  and  ausd 
Are  by  the  poifoo's  violence  dx^an'd,         1^ 
Oifturb'd  and  tofs'd :  bat  when  the  aofescaie, 
The  black  malignant  hamoors,  and  di£ufc,    \ 
In  fome  convenient  veflel  Inek  in  peace; 
His  weaknefs  wean,  and  be  forgeu  his  poD*. 
His  flrength,  his  life,  hi«  fenie  return  sftio. 
Now  fince  difeafes  can  tlus  Ibal  divide, 
While  ftrcngthen'd  by,  and  to  the  memkntfi; 
Who  can  believe,  this  tender  fnbftance,  aiad, 
When  from  the  body  kMM*d,  can  brave  tKeviilJ 
And  fince  our  minds  as  well  as  bodtn  fed  Hi 
The  pow'rs  of  medicines  that  chai^  cr  bd, 
They  mutt  be  mortal :  for  to  chaogetkefa^ 
You  matt,  or  change  the  order  of  the  wkk, 
Take  off  fome  old,  or  add  fome  parts  asar: 
Now  what's  immortal,  common  feofe  hn^ 
Can  gain  not  one  new  part,  nor  lofe  ooedt: 
For  wbatfoever  fufferi  change,  osties 
lu  onion,  is  not  what  it  was  ;  but  dies. 
Therefore  the  mind,  or  by  difeafes  gricT^ 
Or  by  the  powV  of  medicines  reliev'd,       P 
Shows  herielf  mortal :  Such  plain  cvidciKt,  ' 
Drawn  from  the  ftroogeft  reafon,  forctfeotfi 
Does  all  their  fpecious  fophiftry  oppote, 
And  either  way  confutes,  and  overtbrovi. 

Befides,  estperience  fbows  that  paticiiti& 
By  piecemeal ;  through  the  toes,  tbeo  k|ts  ^ 

thigh  ;«J* 

Creeps  treach'rons  death ;  then  throogb  tkw* 
By  flow  degrees ;  aod  this  one  tnftaoa  pf^ 
That  the  foul  mortal  is ;  fince  death  doni^ 

fpresd ; 

And  fome  parts  are  alive  at  ooce,andiboKtf'^ 
.     are  dead.  P 

But  if  you  think  the  fool,  by  fste  opprtft* 
Can  to  one  limb  retire,  and  leave  the  rc^ 
That  part,  where  fo  much  foul  has  rcfidcocc, 
A  greater  matt  enjoy,  and  quicker  fccfc : 
But  fince  none  fuch  appears,  'tis  plain  it  tJ/» 
By  piecemeal  through  the  air,  and  thereto  ^ 
But  gram  what's  faUe ;  the  fool  can  bsckvi^ 
And  huddled  up,  within  one  member  lie ;  [<!  r 
Yet  this  infers  the  foul's  mortality.  ^ 

For  what's  the  diff 'reace,  if  by  Uteft  hroA,  fJ 
ExpeU'd,  or  huddled  up,  'tis  cruih'dtoicitb? 
While  from  the  Kmbs  the  fenies  ftcal  swsj, 
And  by  degrees  the  pow'rs  of  life  decay. 

Aod  fince  the  fool  is  part,  aod  fiacc  it  lia 
Fix'd  in  one  certain  place,  as  ears,  or  q^* 
So,  ev'n  as  thofe,  when  from  the  bodyf*^ 
Perceive  not,  nor  endure,  but  pertih  fc^Jl 
The  mind  can't  live,  divided  from  the  wWf» 
The  limbs,  which  icon  the  vcfGdof  tbrM 
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Or  iomcwiiat,  if  you  pleafe,  more  neirlj  j(»iD'd  ; 
Bccaofe  thefe  two  the  clofcfl  ties  do  biod.       531 

LalUj,  both  foul  aud  body  joinM  perceive, 
Iim  their  natVal  powVs,  codurc,  aiid  live  : 
Knr  an  the  foul,  without  the  limbs,  difpenfe 
HcTfiial  povr'n;  nor  limbs,  without  the  foul,' 

have  fcnfc. 
For  as  the  eye  grown  ftjff,  and  dark,  and  blind,  "J 
Vlicn  tnrn  from  off  her  feat ;  fo  foul  and  mind  / 
Lot  «fl  their  pow'rs,  when  from  the  limbs  f 

dhjom*6 ;  3 

Bfaofc  *ti«  fpread  oVr  all,  and  there  prefervet 
Hfr  life,  by  vital  onion  with  the  nerve*.  540 

Nor  cocM  the  little  fcedii  of  foul  commence 
Tbofe  fliort  vibrations,  that  arc  fit  for  fenfe, 
Were  the  fpace  great ;  which,  flridly  all  en-") 

They  well  perform  :  but  from  the  body  loos*d,  f 
And  to  the  wide  inronflant  air  exposed,  3 

?ouId  oe'er  enjoy ;  becaufe  the  air  and  mind 
^40  never,  a.«  the  foul  and  limbs  be  joinM  ; 
"or  could  the  thin  inconftant  air  controul, 
^ndkcep  in  wder  too  the  flcetinjj  foul, 
^d  (he  thofc  motions  too  of  fenfe  maintain,  jjo 
A'hich  now  fhc  does  through  ev'ry  nerve  and  vein, 
Jod  ail  onr  limbs ;  then  we  might  juftly  call 
^c  w  a  b  dy,  and  an  animal. 
"hii'  then  the  foul,  all  naked  and  alone,  ^ 

'''hen  from  the  body  loo»'d,  her  covViog  gone,  > 
ii-ft  die,  both  foul  and  mind,  for  both  are  one.  j 
Beiidei ,  fince  when  the  mind  and  foul  are  fled, 
^e  (ffcafe  ftiuks,  and  ror*  as  foon  an  dead  ; 
Jow  un'ft  thou  doubt,  but  that,  the  union  broke, 
be  fcotterM  foul  flies  through  the  limbs,  like 
fmoke :  560 

nd  therefore  muft  the  body's  fabric  f»ll, 
fnofcthe  foul,  that  did  prefcrve  the  all, 
pheld,  and  llrengthen'd  it,  is  now  r<o  more, 
t  fled  through  ev'ry  paffage,  cv*ry  pore, 
^kh  fbows  the  foul,  as  all  her  p»>w*r8  decay, 
tf  pirts  diflblv'd.  flies  fcatier*d  all  away. 
%  more:    whilft  in   thefe  limbs,  at  death 

comes  on,  - 
0"  parts  are  all  diff^lv'd,  before  (he's  gone ; 
'f  while  (he's  yet  alive,  fome  flrokcs  pre-") 
vail,  569/ 

^thake  the  foul;  her  pow*rs  begin  to  foil;   Q 
>e  members  tremble,  and  the  face  looks  pale, 
if 'twere  real  death.  This  happens  when  we 

fwoon; 
*n  then  the  mind  and  foul  are  almoft  gone 
<■  ties  of  onion  aUnoft  all  undone  : 
rthen  the  mind's  aifaulted,  and  would  bow 
fate,  if  (hakcn  by  a  Oronger  blow, 
en  who  can  think,  that  from  the  members  gone, 
pos'd  to  th*  air,  all  naked,  and  alone, 
^Ao,  but  one  ihort  moment  be  fecure ; 
Qch  lef«,  as  long  as  time,  as  endlefs  years,  en- 
dure; 580 
^fides ;  what  patient  e*er  percciv'd  the  foul 
*rf»kc  the  dying  members,  fafe  and  whole  ? 
r  that  by  flow  degrees  it  fecms  to  rife,  "J 
rft ihriugh the  throat, then  higher  jawi ;  then  f 
9iei:  r 
it  et'ry  fcnfc  in*tt  proper  organ  dies.             J 
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And  were  the  foul  immortal,  would  the  mind    f 
Complain  of  death  ;  and  not  rejoice  to  find,       > 
Herfelf  let  loofe,  and  leave  this  clay  behind  >      J 
As  fnakes,  whene'er  the  circling  year  returns, 
Rejoice  to  call  their  fldn«;  or  deer  their  horns.  590 
And  why  js^ot  the  foul  producM  iq  any  part, 
V  th*  head,  or  hands?  Why  only  in  the  heart? 
But  that  each  being  has  its  proper  feat ; 
And  there  begins i  there  growsmature,and great:  ^ 
Thus  flames  ne*cr  rife  from  waves,  nor  cold  from  ( 
heac 
And  if  the  foul's  immortal ;  if  (he  lives 
Divided  from  the  body ;  if  perceives, 
She  mufl  enjoy  five  fenfes  ftlll ;  for  who 
Can  fancy  how  the  foul  can  live  below, 
UnleA  'tis  thus  endow *d  ?  Phu^)  aintent  pleafe,  609 
And  poets  too,  to  draw  their  fouls  with  thefp. 
But  at  without  the  foul,  nor  eye,  nor  ear, 
Nor  either  hand  can  touch,  or  fee,  or  hear, 
'o  neither  can  this  foul,  this  mind  perceive 
Without  thife  hands,  thefe  eyes,  thefe  ears ;  nor 
live. 
Befides  ;  our  vital  fenfe  U  fpread  o'er  all; 
The  whole  compofure  makes  one  animal : 
So  that  if  fudden,  vi'lent  flnkes  divide 
This  whole,  and  cad  the  pjrts  on  either  fide ; 
The  foul  and  mind  too  fufler  the  fame  fdte,     6IQ 
And  part  remains  in  this,  and  part  in  that. 
Now  what  can  be  divided,  what  can  lie. 
And  wafie  in  feveral  parts,  can  likewife  die. 
So  chariots  arm'd  on  ev'ry  fide,  to  wound. 
When  fiercely  driv'n,  bring  death  to  all  around  : 
And  yet  the  wounded  man,fo  quick's  the  blow,}  J 
Is  fcarce  diflurb'd ;  fcarce  feems  to  feel,  or  know  J 
Hi»  wound  :  and  now  but  half  a  body  grown, 
Still  haOcs  to  fight,  flill  eagerly  goes  on ; 
Nor  mifles  he  his  arm,  dragg'd  o'er  the  field,  620 
And  by  the  chariots  torn,  much  lefs  his  fliield ; 
Others,  that   lofe  their   hands,   that    cltmb  th^ 

wall. 
Reach  on,  or  feel ;  and  wonder  at  their  fall ; 
Others,  their  legs  lopp'd  ofi",  attempt  to  rife. 
While  the  poor  foot  lies  trembling  by,  and  dies  ;} 
And  when  the  head's  chopp'd  off,  the  eyes  and  face 
Still  keep  their  nat'ral,  (bli  their  vital  grace ; 
The  look  is  vivid  flill,  nor  feems  like  dead, 
rill  every  particle  of  foul  is  fled. 
So  likewife  chop  a  ven'mous  ferpent's  train,    630 
You'll  fee  each  fingle  part  is  vex'd  with  pain  ; 
hach  turns,  each  bleeds,  and  fprinklcs  all  the 

ground 
With  pois'oous  gore,  each  wriggles  at  the  wound  i 
What  then  ?  Has  ev'ry  parr  iu  proper  foul  ? 
This  were  to  place  a  thoufand  in  one  whole. 
Thus  then  the  foul,  by  the  fame  fatal  bl  iw. 
That  chopped  the  poi^'nous  tail,  is  cut  in  two ; 
Therefore  'tis  mortal,  fubje'^  unto  fate, 
Becaufe  divifible  as  well  as  that. 

Farther :  were  iouVf  immortal,  ne'er  began,  649 
But  creep'd  into  the  limbs  to  make  up  man* 
Why  cannot  they  remember  what  was  done 
In  former  times  ?  Why  all  their  mem'ry  gone  ? 
Ni*w  il  the  mind's  frail  pow'rs  fo  far  can  wafle,1 
A»  to  forget  thofe  nom'rous  anions  paft,  v 

*  ris  ahnoft  dead ;  and  fure  can  die  at  laft.        J 
£e  itij 
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Therefore  the  former  foul  muft  need^  be  dead; 
And  that,  vrhich  dqw  informs  us,  newly  made. 

But  when  the  body*s  mada,  when  we  begin 
To  view  the  light,  if  then  the  foul  creepM  in,  650 
How  is  it  liketv  it  (hould  fecm  to  grow, 
Increafe,  and  flouriih,  as  the  members  do  ? 
Ko  :  ihe  would  live  confin'd  to  her  clofe  cage, 
With  pow*rs,  as  great  in  infancy,  as  age. 
Again  then  and  again,  the  foul  iis  bam  and  dies : 
For  let*8  fuppofe  it  fram'd  without ;  what  tics 
Could  knit  this  foul  fo  clofe }  How  could  this  mind, 
As  fenfc  aiTurcs,  wi,ih  ev*ry  limb  be  twin'd  ? 
For  now  'tis  knit  to  ev*ry  nerve,  aud  vein, 
Tocv*ry  bone,  that  ev*n  the  teeth  feel  pam  :    660 
As  when  with  fodden  chop  they  grind  a  itonc ; 
Or  when  cold  water  thrills  the  heated  bone, 
^ince  then  *ti»»  joinM  fo  clofe,  how  can  this  foul, 
X^oosM  from  limbs,  bones,  and  nerves,  fly  off  fe- 
cure  and  whole  f 

But  now  fuppofe  the  mind  was  framM  before. 
And  then  mfusM  :  Grant  this.  Til  alk  no  more; 
This  proves  'tis  m'trul  too  :  for  while  the  foul   * 
Infinuaies  her  fubftance  o*cr  the  whole, 
Its  parts  mud  be  diffoWd  ;  the  natural  tie 
Of  union  loos*d  .  .  rhcrcfore  the  foul  can  die.  67A 
As  meats,  diiTusM  through  all  the  members,  Ufe 
Their  former  nature,  diff  Vent  things  compofe : 
60  mind^,  though  fufe  and  whole  they  &{k  begin 
To  enter,  are  difT'Jv'd  in  ent'ring  in,    .. 
■  Becaufc  thole  fubt  le  parts,  this  foul  contains, 
"Kiuii  be  diffus'd  through  all  the  nerves  and  veins 
And  that  which  cnterM,  rules  the  body  now. 
Is  the  fame  foul,  that  dy'd  in  palling  through 
And  therefore  fouls  are  born,  and  perifh  too, 

Bcfides ;  from  carcafes,  fome  parts  alone,    680 
Or  the  whole  fublUncc  of  the  foul  is  gone,     ,  ,. 
If  only  part,  'tis  dead  :  its  freds  dii^join'd  ; 
For  fome  do  fly  away,  fome  luik  behind 
But  if  all  goe!>,  ^hy  then  do  troops  of  flies, 
Why  num'rcus  mfcAs  from  the  btidies  rii 
Swarm  o'er  the  members  ?  Whai*9  the  caufe 

this?    , 
But  grant  you.  can  believe,  a  proper  foul 
For  cv*ry  worm  defccnds  fecurc  and  whole ; 
>Ior  thmk  it  ftrange,  that  when  the  former's  gone, 
A  thoufand  little  fouU  ihoul^  come  for  one  ;  690 
Yet  ftill  'tis  doubtful,  whether  ev'ry  mind        ■ 
Hunts  carefully  for  feeds  of  proper  kind. 
And  fafliions  its  own  cafe,  or  elfe  does  wait 
Till  all  the  limbs  are  ptrfed,  all  complete. 
And  then  goes  proudly  in,  and  takes  her  feat 
For  what  fhoald  prompt  the  foul  t*  all  this  pains  f 
What  make  her  work?  Since  free  from  flaviih 

chains 
Of  matter :  hunger,  cold,  no  (harp  difeafe. 
To  anxious  cares  her  happy  fubdance  fcize : 
From  the  united  limbs  flic  iufler^  thefc.       7*0 
Bur  grant  it  good  for  minds  to  put  on  clay. 
How  are  the  bodie*  form'd,  what  curiou>  way  ? 
How,  in  what  mariner  is  the  ai^ioi.  done  f 
Souls  cannot,  therefore  do  not  frame  their  own. 
Aiid  did  they  enter  pt.rfedk  frames,  what  att 
Cou.f^  fu!)t'Iy  twine  onr  loul  with  ev'ry  part; 
Tha'  this  fliould  a(ft  on  that  fo  nearly  join'd  ; 
The  mind  viScA  the  limbs  j  the  limbs  the  mind  f 
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LUCRETIUS. 

Befides  i  why  lions  fory  ?  Why  the  deer 
From  their  cold  fires  derive  their  nai'ral  fear  f  ;!• 
Why  foxes  craft  ^  Why  proper  pow'rs  adorn     * 
£ach  different  kiod,  unlefs  the  fouls  are  born  ? 
For  wer\e  the  fouls  imin«Ttal,  could  the  mind 
Fly  off,  and  leave  hi^  former  cafe  behind. 
And  take  another  of  a  diff'rent  kind  ? 
What  change  in  an'mals  manner*  mnft  appear 
The  tygcr-dog  would  fly  purfuing  deer 
The  hawk  forget  his  rage,  and  learn  to 
Trembling  at  .ev'ry  little  dove  that  flies ;       7j^ 
Men  woul  J  be  fuolifli  all ;  and  beads  be  wife. 
For  'tis  abfurd,  that  this  immortal  mind  ^ 

Should  change  according  to  the  diff'rent  kind  ^ 
Of  body,  unto  which  the  foul's  confined. 
For  things  ihns  changeable,  the  nat'ral  tie 
Of  union  broke,  the  (catter'd  parts  can  ' 
Difpers'd,  diforder'd,and  themfelves  can 
but  if  they  fay,  that  fuuls,  expeU'd  by  fate, 
To  other  bodies  of  like  kind  retreat; 
Then  tell  me  why  :  Why  does  the  wifeft  foul. 
When  creep'd  into  a  child,  become  a  fuol  ?    750 
Why  cannot  new  born  colts  perform  the  courlc 
With  equal  ftraining  as  a  full  grown  horie  ? 
But  that  the  fouls  are  born,  increafe,  and  grow, 
And  rife  mature,  as  all  their  bodies  do. 
Perchance  they'll  fay ;  weak  minds,  and  tender 

fenfc 
Belong  to  tender  bodies :  Poor  defence ! 
This  yields  the  caufe  :  this  granu  that  mizids  ve 

frail, 
Whofe  former  life  and  pow'rs  can  change  aod  fail 
>  Bcfldes;  come  tell  me,  why  a  foul  Ihuuldgrov, 
And  rife  mature,  as  all  the  members  du  f  740 
If  'twere  not  born  ?  When  feeble  age  comes  on, ' 
Why  is't  in  hafle,  and  eager  to  b?  gone  ? 
What  i  does  it  fear,  it  makes  fuch  hade  away,  "^ 
To  be  iiDprifoti'd  in  the  ftinking  clay  ?  > 

What  ?  does  it  fear  the  aged  heap's  decay  ?  J 
Or  that  'twill  fall,  and  crufli  the  mind  beneatk.^ 
Fond  fear  !  immortal  beings  are  exempt  frcm 

death.    . 
.'Tis  fond  to  think,  that  whilft  wild  beafls  beget, 
Or  bear  their  young,  a  thouiaad  fouls  do  wait, 
Exped  the  falling  body,  fight  and  ftrive,       750 
Which  firft  ihall  enter  in,  and  make  it  live. 
Or  is  t  agreed,  do  previous  leagues  dedare,      "X 
That  'tis  her  lawful  right,  who  firil  camtt/ 

there,  ( 

To  enter  in  ;  and  fo  no  need  of  war  ?  J 

'  Beiides ;  no  trees  in  heav'n,  00  ftars  below,  1 
The  hills  no  fifli,  the  Hones  no  moifture  know;  > 
Each  has  its  prt»pcr  place  to  live  and  grow.      J 
So  neither  fouls  can  live  without  the  blood. 
And  nerves,  and  .veins,  and  bones ;  for  grax^c  they 

could,  759 

Then  through  one  Angle  part,  as  arm,  or  head, 
'  1  would  firft  be  fram'd;  and  thence  o'er  th'othen 

fpread  ; 
As  water,  into  veffels  pour'd,  does  fall 
Firft  to  one  part,  then  rife, and  cover  all. 
But  fince  'tis  certain,  that  a  proper  place 
Is  fettled  for  the  lile,  and  the  increafe 
Of  mind  and  foul,  'tis  folly  to  believe. 
They  can  be  made  without  the  limbs^  or  Utc. 
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TlicrefeR  tb«  hoi,  fpread  o'er  the  limbty  nmil 

fail. 
And  die  with  them,  as  yean  and  death  prevail. 

For  thatknmortal  beiog«  ihould  lie  coofin'd  770 
To  mortal,  and  their  diff'xent  pow'rtbe  join'd, 
And  id  on  oae  another,  is  abfurd ;  [ford, 

Plain  Donfciie !  What  more  fond  can  dreams  af - 
Than  mortal  with  iimnortal  join'd  in  one, 
Should  feel  thofe  haims,  'twas  free  from  yrhen 
aloQc? 
Be/ides,  what  is  immortal,  muft  be  fo> 
Becaufe  'tis  folid,  'bove  the  powV  of  blow ; 
Whofe  parts  no  wedge  divides ;  which  knows  00 

pore; 
Aod  foch  are  feeds,  a«  I  ezplain*d  before  : 
Orelfe,  becaufe  like  empty  fpace,  *ti«  fuch       780 
As  h  fecare  from  ilroke,  and  free  from  touch  ; 
Or  eUe,  becaufe  it  can  admit  no  bound, 
.Tia  iDfioite,  and  knows  no  place  beyond 
To  which  the  feeds  may  ilnk :  this  makes  the  all 
£t£roal ;  there's  no  place  whence  feeds  may  fall, 
Aod  breed  confuflon  there :  no  fpace  does  lie    *! 
V^ithout  the  whole,  to  which  the  parts  may  fly,  V 
Aod  leave  the  mighty  all  to  waAe  and  die.        J 
Kuw 'tis  00c  pcrfecliblid;  ev*ry  niafs  789 

BctwecD  the  feeds  contains  fome  empty  fpace : 
Kor  is  it  void  untouch'd ;  for  fubtle  wind, 
^'iih  rapid  ftorins,  can  hurry  on  the  mind. 
Or  take  one  part,  and  leave  the  refl  behind. 
Befidea,  there's  fpacc  enough,  to  which  the  tie 
Of  uoiofl  loos'd,  the  fcatter*d  parts  may  fly. 
|Tbasthen  the  mind  is  mor^l,  and  can  die. 
,    But  if  you  think'c  immortal,  free  from  wound^ 
Bcaufe  its  fubflaucfi  is  encompaf»*d  round, 
lenc'd  from  definitive  caufes ;  or  chat  fuch 
(ao  f  cry  feldom  if  at  ail  approach  :  800 

Or  if  they  ihould  fly  off  before  they  make 
GoiifuGoa  there  :  this  is  a  grand  mifUke  ; 
for.  not  to  mention  hew  difeafes  vex 
l^e  foul,  what  fears  of  future  ills  perplex  $ 
^Hence  guilty  confcience  fliall  affright  the  miod ; 
for  0ns  ftrike  deep,  and  leave  defpair  behind  : 
fuaad,  forgetful,  fometiaies  letliargy, 
Acd  dcadlike  fltep  fit  heavy  on  the  eye. 

then  what  has  bugbear  death  to  frighten  man, 
&ce  foul  can  die  as  well  aa  bodies  can  ?  810 

f^as  we  neither  knew,  nor'felt  thofe  harms, 
1^0  dreadful  Carthage  frighted  Rome  with 

arms, 
iad  aH  th^  world  was  fhook  vrith  fierce  alarms 
^tM  undecided  yet,  which  part  fliould  fall, 
which  nation  rife  the  glorious  lord  of  all: 
Co  after  death,  when  we  fliall  be  no  more, 
what  though  the  feas  forfake  their  ufual  (hore, 
And  rife  to  heav'n  i  What  though  ftars  drop  from 

thence  ? 
no'^  can  all  thisdiflurb  our  perifh'd  fenfe  ? 

Bat  now,  fuppofe  the  foul  when  feparate,    8»0 
^  live,  and  think  in  a  divided  flate  ; 
Jtt  what  is  that  to  us,  who  arc  the  whole, 
A  frame  compos'd  of  body,  join'd  with  foul  ? 
^ay  ^rant  the  fcatter*d  aflies  uf  our  urn 
Be  jotn'd  again,  and  life  and  fcnfe  return ; 
•ct  how  can  that  concern  us  when  'ti»  done; 
fiiace  all  thc'mcm'ry  of  paft  life  is  gone  > 


010 


Now  we  ne'er  joy,  nor  grieve  tothink  that  wc"! 
Were  heretoforcs  nor  what  thofe  things  fhall  be,f 
Which,  frsm'd  from  us,  the  following  age  (halir 

fee.  830J 

When  we  revolve  how  num'rous  years  have  ruOi 
How  oft  the  eaft  beheld  the  rifiug  fun, 
£rc  we  began,  and  how  the  atomi  move. 
How  the  unthinking  feeds  for  ever  flrovc  ; 
*  ris  probable,  and  rcafon's  laws  allow, 
Thefe  feeds  of  ours  were  once  combined  as  now : 
Yet  nowVho  minds,  who  knows  his  former  flato. 
The  interim  of  de^th,  the  band  of  fate,    . 
Or  ikoppM  the  feeds,  or  made  them  all  commence 
Such  motions,  as  dellroy'd  the  former  ienle  h  840 

He  that  is  miferable,  muft  perceive 
Whilft  he  is  fo  :  he  then  muft  be  and  live  : 
But  now,  iince  death  permiu  to  feel  no  more 
Thofe  cares,  thofe  troubles  which  we  felt  before  s 
It  follows  too,  that  when  we  die  again. 
We  need  not  fear ;  for  he  muft  live  who  lives  ia 

paiu. 

But  now  the  dead,  though  they  (hould  all  return  ^ 

To  life  again,  would  grieve  no  more, nor  mourn  > 

For  evil*  paft,  than  if  they'd  ne'er  been  born,    j 

Now  when  you  hear  a  man  complain,  an4 

moan,  S^* 

And  mourn  his  fate,  becaufe,  when  life  isgone. 
His  limbs  muft  wafte.  and  rot  in  earth,  or  feaft 
The  greedy  flame»,  or  fome  devouring  beaft. 
All  is  not  well :  He,  by  ftrong  fancy  led. 
Imagines  fenfe  remains  among  the  dead. 
Nor  can  1  think,  though  he  himf<lf  denies. 
And  openly  declares  tlie  whole  man  dies, 
But  that  fome  Itrong  conceits  itc  itill  believes^ 
Fond  fool :  that  he  himfelf  himfclf  furvives  : 
For  now,  ev'n  while  he  breathes,  ev'n  while  he 

lives,  84« 

And  thinks  he  muft  be  torn,  or  burnt,  he  grieves  i 
1  hinks  ftili  his  curcafe  muft  be  he,  and  thence 
His  iUle  fears  infer,  there  muft  be  fenfe : 
And  hence  he  grieves,  that  he  was  born  to  die. 
Subject  to  treacheroub  mortality ;  [death 

But   never  thinks,  fond  fool!  that  when   kind 
Shall  clofe  his  eyes  in  niglit,  and  flop  his  breath. 
Then  nothing  of  this  thinking  thing  remains 
•  To  mourn  his  fute,  or  feci  (harp  griefs  and  pains* 
And  if  'tis  miferable  to  be  torn  86f 

By  beafts,  when  dead ;  why  is't  not  fo  to  burn  i 
If  that's  an  ill,  why  not  u«  great  a  one 
To  be  cpprefs'd  with  earth,  or  marble  ftooe  ? 
Or  dipp'd  all  o'er  in  honey  i  or  be  roU'd, 
O'er  boift'rous  waves,  on  cliffs  expos'd  to  cold  i 

Ay,  but  he  now  ib  fnatch'd  from  all  bis  joys  ; 
No  more  fhali  his  chafte  wife,  or  prattling  boys 
Run  to  their  dad  with  eager  h«fte,  and  ilrive 
Which  firft  ftiall  have  a  lufs  as  when  alive.     87« 
Ay,  but  he  now  00  more  from  wars  fhall  come, 
Bring  peace  and  fafety  to  his  friends  at  home. 
Wretched,  O  wretched  man!  one  fatal  day 
Has  fnatch'd  the  vaft  delights  of  life  away  : 
Thus  they  bewail,  but  go  no  farther  00; 
Nor  add,  that  his  deiires  and  waiiis  are  gone ; 
Which  if  they  thought,  how  foon  would  all  give 

o'er 
I'heir  empty,  caufclefs  fcan,  and  weep  no  more  ^ 
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*ris  true,  thou  fleep*ft  in  death,  and  there  (halt  lie, 
Free  from  all  cares,  to  all  eternity  :  889 

Bat  we  (hall  xnoarn  thee  ftill ;  no  length  of  years 
Shall  overcome  our  grief  or  dry  our  tears. 
Now  I  would  gladly  know,  come  tell  me  why. 
Why  doft  thou  pine  with  grief,  and  weep,  and 

figh  ? 
Why  doft  thou  vex  thyfelf,  and  beat  thy  bread, 
Becaufe  thou  once  mud  fleep  in  death,  and  reft  ? 

So  when  the  jolly  blades,  with  garlands  crown'd. 
Sit  down   to  drink,   while  frequent  healths  go 

round, 
Some,  looking  grave,  this  obfervation  make  : 
.All  the  delights  are  fhort  we  men  can  take  : 
Now  we  enjoy,  but  gone,  we  wilh  in  vain,       900 
III  vain  defire  to  call  them  back  again  : 
As  if  the  greatcft  ill  in  graves  they  fear. 
Were  ihirft.  or  to  want  wine,  or  garlands  there 
Or  any  other  thm;^  thry  fancy  here. 
Fools !  ev'n  in  common  fleep  what  cares  molcft  ? 
What  thcughts  for  life,  or  health,  difturb  our  reft  ? 
For  men  eternally  might  ftlH  ficep  on,  ' 
free  from  fuch  cares,  their   reft   difturbM   with 

none  : 
Yet  then  the  mind  is  well,  'tis  whole,  it  lives,    "J 
And  aptly  moves,  uay,  and  alnioft  perceives ;      / 
Small  ftrokes    will  make    the  man,   and  he  re-  < 

vives.  9 1  *  J 

Then  death,  if  there  can  be  a  lefs  than  Icaft, 
Is  troubled  lefs  with  anxious  cares  than  reft. 
Becaule  in  death  few  parts  of  mind  remain  ; 
And  he  that  fleeps  in  death  neVr  wakes  again. 

But  now,  if  nature  (hould  begin  to  fpeak, 
And  thus  with  loud  complaints  our  folly  check 
Fond  mortal,  what's  the  matter  thou  doft  figh  f 
Why  all  ibefc  fears,  becaufe  th')U  once  muft  die, 
Muft  once  fubmit  to  ftrong  niortality  ?        9x0. 
For  if  the  race  thou  haft  already  run 
Wasplcafant;  if  with  joy  thou  faw*ft  the  fun  ; 
If  all  thy  plcafures  did  not  pafs  thy  mind 
As  through  a  Geve,  but  left  fome  fwects  behind, 
Why  doft  thou  not  then,  like  a  thankful  gueft,  > 
Rife  cheerfully  from  life's  abundant  ft  aft,  S 

And  with  a  quiet  mind  go  take  thy  reft  ?  j 

But  if  ;^ll  thofe  dclijjhts  are  loft  and  gone, 
Spilt  idly  all;  and  lilc  a  burden  grown  ; 
Then    why,   fond  mortal,  doft    thou    aflc   for*J 

more,  93^'. 

Why  flill  defire  t*  increafe  thy  wretched  ft^re,  (' 
And  wilh  for  what  muft  wafte  like  thrie  before?  J 
Not  rarher  free  thyfelf  from  pains  and  fear, 
Aad  end  thy  life,  and  ncccfi'ary  care  ? 
My- pleafures  always  in  a  circle  run, 
The  fame  returning  with  the  yearly  fun. 
And  thus,  though  thou  doft  ftill  enjoy  thy  prime; 
And  though  thy  limbs  feel  not  the  rage  of  time  ; 
Yet  I  can  find  no  new,  no  frefti  delight, 
The  fame  dull  joys  muft  vex  the  appetite,        940 
Although    thou    could^ft    prolong   thy  wretched 

breath  [death. 

Tor    num'rous  years,  much  more   if  free  from 
What  could  we  anfwer,  wha  cxcufes  truft  ? 
Wc  muft  cohfcfs  that  her  n proofs  arc  juft. 
But  if  a  wretch  a  man  opprcfs'd  by  fate, 
Mooras  coning  death,  and  begs  a  longer  date, 
I 


die,}. 


LUCRETIUS. 

Him  (he  more  fiercely  chides :  Forbear, thy  figh, 
1  hoa   wretch,  ceafe  thy  complaintt,  and  dry  thy 

eyes. 
If  old,  thou  haft  cnjoy'd  tne  mighty  ftore 
Of  gay  delights,  and  now  can*ft  tafte  no  more; 
But  yet  becaufe  thou  ftill  did*ft  drive  to  meet  941   ^ 
The  abfent,  and  contemn'dft  the  prefent  fweet,      i 
Death  feems  unwelcome,  and  thy  race  half  nm,     ' 
rhy  courfe  of  life  feems  ended,  when  begriii;        I 
And  unexpeSed  hafty  death  deftroys,  | 

Before  thy  greedy  mind  is  full  of  joys.  ] 

Yet  leave  thefe  toys,  that  none' befit  thy  age;       , 
New  ai^ors  now  come  on ;  refign  the  fiage.         | 
If  thus  die  chides,  I  think  'tis  well  enough; 
I  think  'tis  nothing  but  a  juft  reproof:  960 

For  rifmg  beings  ftill  the  old  purfue, 
And  take  their  place ;  old  die,  and  frame  the 

new  : 
But  nothing  dnks  to  hell,  and  fulph'rous  fiafflO) 
The  feeds  ^main  to  make  the  future  frames: 
All  which  (hall  yield  to  fate  as  well  as  thoo; 
And  things  fell  heretofore  ev'n  juft  as  now: 
And  ftill  decaying  things  d)all  new  produce; 
For  life's  not  giv'n  to  polfefs,  but  ufe. 
Thofe  ages  that  in  long  pr.fTedion  ran, 
And  meafur'd  hafty  time,  ere  we  began  ;      [00; 
What  are  they  all  to  us?  From  this  think  farther 
And  what  is  time  to  us,  when  life  is  gone  ? 
Befides,  what  dreadful  things  in  death  appear? 
What  tolerable  canfe  for  all  our  fear? 
What  fad,  what  difmal  thoughts  do  bid  us  weep? 
Death  is  a  quiet  ftate,  and  foft  as  fleep. 
And  all,  which  we  from  poets  talcs  receive, 
As  done  below,  we  fee,  ev'n  whilft  alive. 

No  wretched  I'antalus,  as  ftories  tell, 
Looks  up,  and  dreads  th'  impending  ftonc  in  hfll: 
But  heavy  weights  of  fuperftitious  care       pSn 
Opprefs  the  living ;  they  difturb  ut  here,         > 
And  force  us  chance,  and  future  ills  to  fear.    J 

No  rityus  there  i*  by  the  eagle  torn ; 
No  new  fupplies  of  liver  ftill  are  boin  :' 
For  grant  him  big  enough,  that  all  the  nine, 
I  hofe  poets  acres,  his  vaft  limbs  confine  j 

To  narrow  bounds ;  but  let  him  fpread  o'er  all      | 
And  let  his  arms  clafp  round  the  wat'ry  ball; 
Vet  how  could  he  endure  eternal  pain  ?         99* 
And  now  his.  eaten  liver  grow  again  ? 
But  he's  the  Tityus  here,  chat  lies  opprefs'd 
With  Vexing  love,  or  whom  fierce  cares  moieft: 
rhefe  are  the  eagles  that  ftiil  tear  his  bread. 

He's  hifyphus.  that  ftrives  with  mighty  pain 
To  get  fome  office?,  but  firives  in  vain ; 
Who  poorly,  meanly,  begs  the  people's  voice, 
But  ftill  reius'ij,  and  ne'er  enjoy*  the  choice : 
For  ftill  to  feek,  andftill  in  hopes  devour. 
And  never  to  enjoy  the  long'd-for  powV,    lOOO 
What  is  it  but  to  roll  a  weighty  ftonc 
Againft  the  hill,  which  ftraight  will  tumble  down? 
Almoft  at  top.  it  muft  return  again. 
And  With  Iwift  force  roll  through  the  hnniUe 
plain. 

J.aftly,  fince  nature  feeds  with  gay  delight, 
And  never  fills  the  greedy  appetite. 
Since  ev'ry  year,  with  the  returning  fprtngs, 
She  new  delights,  and  joya,  and  plcafures  brings  2 


^     1 

>ieft:V 

ft.     J 
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And  yee  oormindi,  amidft  this  mightj  ftore, 
Are  (KII  uiiariifyM,  and  wilh  for  more :        loze 
Sore  this  thej  mean,  who  teach  that  maids  below 
Do  idle  pains,  and  care,  and  time  bellow, 
lo  poaring  ilreamt  into  a  leakj  urn, 
Which  flow  ai  faft  again,  ai  fad  return. 

The  fariei,  Cerberus,  black  hell,  and  flames, 
Are  vrj  fancies  all,  mere  empty  names ; 
But  lihilft  we  lire,  the  fear  of  dreadful  pains 
For  wicked  deeds,  the  prifon,  fcourge,  and  chains, 
The  wheel,  the  block,  the  fire,  aflrighc  the  mind, 
Strike  deep,  and  leave  a  conOaot  fting  behind.  1020 
Naj,  thofe  not  felt,  the  guilty  foul  prefents 
Thefe  dreadful  ihapes,  and  iliU  herfelf  torments, 
Scoorgeiaiid  dings;  nor  even  feems  to  know 
Ad  end  of  thefe,  but  fears  more  fierce  below, 
£tenttl  aJL    Thus  fancy *d  pains  we  feel, 
ADd  lire  as  wretched  here  as  if  in  heU. 

But  more  to  comfort  thee— — 
Coofider,  Ancus  perafli*d  long  ago  { 
Adou,  a  better  man  by  much  t^n  thou  : 
Confider,  mighty  kin^s  in  pomp  and  date     Z030 
fall,  and  inglorioufly  fubmit  to  fate. 
Coofider.  even  he,  that  mighty  he, 
Who  UttghM  at  all  the  thr^t*ning  of  the  fea ; 
Who  chain 'd  the  ocean  once,  and  proudly  led 
His  legions  o'er  the  fettcr'd  waves,  is  dead. 

Sdpio,  that  fcourge  of  Carthage,  now  the  grave 
Keeps  prisoner,  like  the  meaqed  common  flave. 

Nay,  greated  wits,  and  poeu  too,  that  gire 
£temity  to  others,  ccafe  to  live.  1039 

HoQcr,  their  prince,  that  darling  of  the  nine 
(Whtt  Troy  would  at  a  fecond  fall  repine 
To  be  thus  fnng)  ^  u  nothing  now  but  fame ; 
A  bfiing,  far  dififus^d,  but  empty  name. 

f)eoiocritus  u  feeble  age  came  on. 
And  told  him  ir  was  time  he  diould  be  gone ; 
for  then  his  mind's  briik  pow*rs  grew  weak,  he 

cry'd, 
1  win  obey  thy  fummons,  fate,  and  dy*d. 

Nay,  Epicurus*  race  of  life  is  run ;  ^ 

That  man  of  wit«  who  other  men  ontihone,       > 
Aiht  as  meaner  dar«  the  mid-day  fun.     1050  ) 
Then  how  dar*d  thou  repine  to  die,  and  griere, 
ThoQ  meaner  foul,  thou  dead,  ev*n  whilft  alive  ? 
That  fleep'd,  and  dream*d  the  mod  of  life  away ; 
Thy  night  is  f  uU  as  rational  as  thy  day  f 
Still  vex'd  with  cares,  who  never  underfkood 
The  principles  of  ill,  nor  ufe  of  good ; 


aouDc 
rred,-j 
>nght-f 
X  o6f 
•efs'd.  3 


Norwhencethy  care, proceed:  bot reerd about 
In  wain  nnfettled  thoughts,  condenm*d  to  doubt. 
Did  men  perceive  what  *tis  didurbs  their  red. 
Whence  rife  their  fears,  and  that  their  thought- 
ful bread  i 
Is  by  the  mind's  own  nat'ral  weight  opprefs'     _ 
Did  they  know  this,  as  they  all  think  they  know7 
They  would  not  lead  fuch  lives  as  now  they  do ; 
Not  know  their  own  defires,  but  feck  to  find 
Strange  places  out,  and  leave  this  weight  behind. 
One,  tir*d  at  home,  foriakes  his  fUtely  feat, 
And  feeks  fome  melancholy  clofe  retreat. 
But  foon  returns ;  for,  preii'd  beneath  his  load 
Of  cares,  he  finds  no  more  content  abroad : 
Others,  with  full  as  eager  hade,  retire,         X070 
As  if  their  father's  houfe  were  all  on  fire. 
To   their  fmall  farm;  but   yet,  fcarce  cnter'd 

there. 
They  grow  uncafy  with  their  ufual  care ; 
Or,  Decking  to  forget  their  grief,  lie  down 
To  thoughtlefs  red,  or  eli'c  return  to  town  : 
Thus  they  all  drive  to  fliun  themfclves  in  vain. 
For  troublefome  he  dicks  cbfe;  the  cares  re 


! 


For  they  ne'er  know  the  caufe  of  all  their  pain :_ 
Which  if  they  did,  how  foon  would  all  give  o'er 
Their  fruitleiis  toys,  and  dudy  nature  more  i  1080 
That  is  a  nwble  fearch,  and  worth  our  care  i 
On  that  depends  eternal  hope  or  fear  : 
That  teaches  how  to  look  beyond  our  fate, 
And  fully  (hows  us  all  our  future  date. 

Our  life  mud  once  have  end  :  in  vain  we  fly 
Purfuing.fate ;  cv'n  now,  ev'n  now  we  die. 
Uic  adds  no  new  delighu  to  thofe  pofTefs'd ; 
But  fince  the  abfent  pleafures  fcem  the  bed. 
With  wing'd  defire  and  hade  we  thofe  purfue; 
But  thofe  enjoy'd  we  lothe,  and  call  for  new.  1090, 
Life,  life  we  wifb,  dill  greedy  to  live  on ;         *! 
And  yet  what  fortune  with  the  foll'wing  fun    f 
Will  rife,  what  chance  will  bring,  is  all  un-f 
known.  3 

What  though  a  thonfand  years  prolong  thy 
breath. 
How  can  this  diorten  the  long  date  of  death  f 
F»r  though  thy  life  (hall  num'rons  ages  fill, 
rhe  date  of  death  will  be  eternal  dill : 
And  he  that  dies  to-day,  diall  be  no  more. 
As  long  as  thofe  that  peridi'd  long  before. 


NOTES    ON    BOOK    III. 


Ver.  X.  In  the  fird  thirjty-two  werfes  of  this 
book,  Lucretius  ^addrefles  himfelf  to  Bpicums  of 
Athens,  and  calls  him  the  father  of  the  £pi- 
cvean  philofophy.  Dcmocritus,  indeed,  wu  the 
^  who  fet  it  on  foot ;  but  Epicurus  fo  improv- 
ed aad  perfeded  it,  that  the  noet,  with  good 
i^on,  dyles  him  the  parent  and  inventor  of  it 
He  praifes  him  for  the  luppincls  of  hit  wit,  and 


acknowledges  the  benefits  he  hu  conferred  on 
mankind,  ip  having  explained  the  Nature  of 
Things,  overthrown  all  l«lief  of  Providence,  and 
expelled  the  fears  and  terrors  that  arofe  from  that 
opinion.  Then  he  aflerts  almod  the  fame  thing, 
that  L.  Torquatus  does,  in  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de  Finib. 
**  Ego  arbitror  Epicurum  unum  vidifle  verum^ 
mammifque  erroribnt  hominum  aiiimos  liberaffei 
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et  omnia  tradtdifle,  qox  pertloent  ad  bene  beate- 
qne  Tiveodum.**  I  am  of  opinion^  that  Epicnnit 
.cinljrdtfcoYered  the  truth,  that  be  delETered  the 
luinds  of  men  from  the  greatefl  errors,  and  taoght 
all  things  that  conduce  to  a  good  and  happy  life. 

Ver.  3.  He  means  Epicorai.  See  the  note  on 
ver.  88.  Book  i. 

Ver.  5.  The  words  in  the  original  are, 

uid  enim  contcndat  hinindo 


Cicnis 

And  how  our  tranflator  came  to  change  the 
fwallow  to  larks,  I  cannot  well  tell ;  nor  why,  in 
this  place,  he  gives  to  the  fwan  the  epithet  of 
▼igorotts  :  Lucretius  ceruinly  alludes  to  the  fing. 
ing  of  the  fwan,  not  to  his  ftrength :  Befides,  the 
laik  is  a  tonefal  bird,  and  perhaps  fings  fwecter 
than  the  fwan ;  for  fwans  'and  geefe,  I  believe,  are 
alike  melodious;  though  the  firft  of  them  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  celebrated  by  all  the 
ancient  poets  for  the  fweetnefs  of  their  voice  : 
And  even  Macrobius,^  on  the  dream  of  Scipio, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  fays,  **  Aves  quoque,  nt  lufcini^, 
vt  cygni  absque  id  genus,  cantum  veluti  qoadam 
difciplina  artis  exercent.**  See  the  note  on  ver. 
479  of  Book  ii.  But  fwallows,  on  the  contrary, 
are  blamed  for  their  harih  chattering.  Thus 
AnacreoD,  Odezii. 

Ti  ;c^'^*  ;^iA<X«»  5 

Foolilh  prater,  what  doft  then 

So  early  at  my  window  do, 

Viixh  thy  tunelefs  ferenade  i  CowUy, 

Yet  from  the  fabulous,  though  nniverfally  receiv- 
ed traditions  of  the  fweet  finging  of  fwans  before 
their  death,  the  poets  have  affomed  to  themfeivcs 
the  title  of  fwans.  And  Horace  would  even  be 
thought  to  be  changed  into  a  fwan  : 

Jam  jam  refidunt  cruribus  afpers 
Pelles,  et  album  mutor  in  alitem 

Supeme,  nafcuoturque  leves 

Per  digites  humerofque  plumae, 

Lik.  ii.  O/.  20. 

And  the  Anthology  gives  the  £une  name  to  Pin- 
dar: 

Tuneful  Pindar,  the  Heliconian  fwan  of  ancient 
Thebes :  Thus  too  Virgil  is  called  **  Mantuanus 
OIor,*^the  Swan  of  Mantua:  And  Theocritus 
terms  the  poeu  Umt  Sfftin,  the  birds  of  the 
mufes,  as  the  commentators  fay,  in  alluiion  to 
fwans,  which  Callimschus  calls  MM^eUn  fyninf  and 
in  another  place,  'A«'«XXa»m(  trtt^iZ  ^^  the  aflbci- 
ates  of  Apollo,  which  is  indeed  a  bold  ezpreflion ; 
but  they  were  confccrated  to  htm,  and  confe- 
qucntly  beloved  by  the  mufes  and  poets.  More. 
over,  Oicero,  in  Tufcul.  i.  fays,  that  the  fwallow 
being  an  miportunate,  chattering  bird,  reprefents 
l!he  igoorant ;  but  the  fwan,  who  never  fings  till 
he  fceU  his  death  approachingi  feenu  by  that  to 


forefee  that  there  it  forae  good  in  doth,  ul 
therefore  it  is  an  emblem  of  the.lcamed :  Wheott 
the  Greek  adage,  T«7  Jt^nrm  nixm^  im  x^XtJ 
0umnnt0^r  The  fwans  will  fiog,  wbeo  the  jaji 
hold  their  peace,  is  foid  of  thofe  dlly  tattlers,  whs 
ought  to  be  filcnt  in  prefence  of  the  learned. 

Ver.  XI.  An  excellent  compm-ifon!  Lucrdv 
avouches,  that,  like  the  ioduftrious  bee,  be  gathers 
honey  from  the  moft  fragrant  flnwers,  while  he 
colleds  and  follows  the  wife  dodxine  and  \tSm 
of  Epicurus. 

Ver.  13.  Paber  believes  he  alludes  in  tbii  phce  i 
to  the  X^tt  "Erw,  golden  verfes  of  Py thaggni. 

Ver.  17.  For  what  reafon.  is  there  that  aoi 
ihonld  fear  the  gods,  whom  they  now  know  not 
to  have  been  the  authors  of  this  world,  dot  tt 
take  any  notice  or  care  of  the  affairs  of  it  ?  ^ 

Ver.  19.  <*  Apparet  divum  nomen,"  iajiLs-  | 
cretius,  looking  through  the  gaping  walls  of  the  I 
worki,  I  plainly  fee  the  gods,  no  lefs  than  I  do  ill  1 
things  elfe;  but  **  nufquam  apparent  Achersfii  { 
templa,'* 

No  hell,  no  fnlph^rons  lakes^  bo  pools  appear. 

Fer.  ik 

Therefore  there  are  none,  and  they  are  ooly  idk 
dreams,  and  empty  fictions. 
The  words  of  the  origrioal  are, 

Sedefque  qnietae, 
Quas  neque  concutiunt  venti,  ncqne  nubila  mSk 
Adfpergunt,  neque  nix  acri  concreta  pruiaa- 
Cana  cadens  violac .  femperque  innubtlus  xAa 
Integit,  et  large  diffufo  lumine  ridct. 

Which  Lucretius  tranllated  from  this  palfage  of 
Homer : 

OiXv^Toiiii,  «tfi  ^Urt  &uif  i)«$  «^«Ai$  «Mr 

Asuf  r«M,  Srt  xm9  furtrnXftSm^r  aXXm  fuix*id(i 
niffliOeu  «i«^iA«;,  XtvjffH^  WXi^fMf  MyXn» 

Ver.  93.  That  is  to  fay,  for  the  gods.  Hm 
too.  Book  i.  ver.  81.  fpeaking  of  the  nature  if 
the  gods,  he  afferts  it  to  be 

Sufficient  to  its  own  felicity ; 

And  that  it  wanu  nothing  that  is  in  oor  power  tt 
give  it. 

Ipfii  fuis  pollens  opibus,niI  indiga  noftri. 

Ver.  a6.  Lucretius  fays  only, 

—Nufquam  apparent  Achcniila  templa* 

See  the  note.  Book  i.  ver.  152.  And  methiolt 
our  tranflator,  in  this  place,  feems  to  have  had  is 
view,  not  fo  much  the  fabulous  hell  of  the  bct- 
thens,  which  Lucretius  denied,  and  derided,  u 
that  real  place  of  eternal  torment  that  we  Cbrifii* 
ans  juftly  believe,  and  tremble  at  {  and  which  ii 
thus  cxccUcDtly  painted  bj  MxUoo«  in  all  iu  bor« 
ror; 
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Tbt  Ue  tliat*t  friafjkty  lod  bunt  with  liquid 

fife, 
PaqocBchable !  the  hovic  of  wee  «nd  pain  1 
AiuigeoD  horrible!  which,  all  fides roond, 
Ai  one  «»ft  fontce,  flunet:    yet  from  thofe 


Mo  light,  but  nther  dirkneft  vifibk 

Sentft  only  to  dtibover  fights  of  woe, 

Rigjott  of  forrow,  doleful  ibades,  where  peace 

And  itft  cas  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes 

Hat  cones  to  all;  bnt  torture  without  end 

SHU  Uffes,  and  a  fierf  deluge  fed 

With  ever«baming  fiUphur,  unconfumM,  &c. 

Ver.  33.  The  author  of  Hodibras  .feems  to 
kiic  regarded  thia  pafiage,  when  he  lays, 

——As  he  profeis*df 

Hekad  6rft  matter  feen  undrefs'd; 

He  took  her  naked,  all  alone, 

BiHore  one  rag  of  form  was  on, 

TIk  Chaos  too  he  had  defcry'd, 

Aad  ieen  quite  through :  or  elfe  he  lyM. 

Ver.  33.  Haying  in  the  firft  and  fecond  book 
treated  ac  large  of  the  feeds  thcmfeWes,  and  of 
their  figures  and  motions,  he  now  promifes,  in 
theie  eight  ▼erfes,  an  accurate  difputation  con. 
cerning  the  foul,  the  mortality  of  which  he  will 
eodeavoor  to  evince,  to  the  end  he  may  deliver 
Buakind  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  dread  of 
fatrn  pnniihment  after  it. 

Ver.  40,  The  words  in  Lucretius  are,  "  Cm. 
BIS  fdrnndens  mortis  nigrore  ;**  and  Creech,  in 
bit  note  upon  them,  fays,  that  nothing  was  ever 
■ore  elegantly  czprefled,  and  that  there  is  no 
where  to  be  found  a  more  beautiful  image.  I 
vtik  I  could  iay  the  like  of  his  interpretation  of 
it:  Bat  to  fully  with  fear,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
to  psCs  a  more  fevere  cenfure  upon  it,  a  very  bold 
aietaphor. 

Ver.  41.  But  fome  perhaps  may  fay,  that  other 
fhikfe^ers  halve  done  whit  Lucretius  promifes, 
»d  that  not  Epicurus  only  delivered  men  from 
the  (ear  of  heU,  fince  many  others  tanght,  that 
the  foal  is  mortal,  and  confeqocntly  that  we  have 
ooduog  to  fear  after  death;  and  therefore  that 
£piciinis  does  not  deferve  this  mighty  praife,  nor 
^  Lucretius  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  man- 
hiod  than  others  have  done  before  him :  To 
*hich  the  poet  anfvrers,  in  thefe  fourteen  verfes, 
^  other  philofophers  did  indeed  talk  very  big, 
^  when  the  trial  came,  they  ftartcd.  and  ftomi 
*Shaft  at  death,  as  much  as  any  of  the  vulgar ; 
^  patiently  lived  on,  and  endured  torments, 
mmj,  and  all  the  calamities  of  life ;  and  when 
^»cers  threatened,  or  fickoefs  feized  them,  they 
mefled,  of  all  men,  the  moft  abjed  fouls,  and 
betrayed  a  mind  moft  fubjed  to  fuperftition. 

Ver.  43«  Some  of  the  ancients  believed  the 
ftol  to  be  a  fuAifion  of  blood  about  the  heart, 
>b4  cioieqiiencly  that  it  i»  the  blood  itfelf ;  as 
^"^edodes  and  Cricias.  Witncfs  Ariftotle,  de 
Aama,  lib  i.  c.  %.  Cicero,  TufcuL  I.  Macrobius, 
«u  the  dream  of  Sdpio,  1. 1.  c.  14.  and  Tertullian 
*^  the  8ool|  cap.  4.    According  to  this  opinioDy 


Homer  gives  death  the  epithet,  purple:  w$(p»^ot 
S^MTOf.  iKad.  V.  V.  83.  Virgil  likewife  alludes 
to  it:  JEneid,ix.T.  349* 

Purpuream  vomit  iUe  animaw*. 

And  JEn.  z.  v.  uIl 

Undantique  aninaam  diffundit  in  arma  cruore. 

Nor  are  we  without  frequent  inftanoes  of  this  is 
our  £ngli&  poeta.    Milton  faya  of  Abel, 

He  fell,  and  deadly  pale,  , 

Groan'd  out  his  foul,  with  guflUng  blood  cfrui*d» 

And  Sir  R.  Blackmore : 

Oafping  he  lay,  and  from  the  griefly  wound 
The  crimfon  life  ebb'd  out  upon  the  ground* 

And  Lee,  in  the  tragedy  of  Nero : 

With  many  a  wound  Ihe  made  her  bofom  gay  ;*! ' 
Her  wounds,  like  flood  gates,  did  them&hresr 
difpUy,  C 

Through  which  life  ran  in  purple  ftr^nu  away.  J « 

And  Cowley,  David.  4. 

His  life  for  ever  fpilt,  ftain*d  all  the  graft  around. 

And  even  Mofes  often  fays,  that  the  feol  is  in 
the  blood:  he  repeats  it  no  lefs  than  thrice  in  one 
chapter.  Lev-  zvii.,  and  alleges  it  as  a  reafon  for 
the  precept,  not  to  eat  blood.  . 

Ver.  5fl.  By  the  manes  ^he  ancients  underflood 
three  difierent  things :    I.  The  fouls  of  the  dead : 

II.  The  place  in  hell,  to  which  the  fouls  went  af- 
ter death,  and  where  they  had  their  abodes :  an4 
in  this  fenfe  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  v.  467.  iays  of  Ox^ 
pheus,  that  he  went  to  the  manes : 

Tznarias  etiam  fauces,  alta  oftia  Ditis, 
Et  caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucum 
Ingrefius,   Manefque  adiit,  Regemque  tremeo* 
dura,  £cc. 

III.  The  infernal  gods.  In  which  fenfe  too  tho 
fame  Virgil,  Georg.  iv«  v.  489.  fpeaking  likewife 
of  Orpheus,  fays, 

— «-lncautuni  dementia  cepit  amantem, 
Ignofcenda  qiiidem,  fcirent  fi  ignofcere  manes. 

And  Ciccr.  a.  de  Leg.  37.  "  Deorum  Manium  jura 
fan<Sa  Tuoto.'*  But  of  the  manes,  or  fouls  of  the 
dead,  in  which  fenfe  our  author  is  to  be  taken, 
Apuleius,  lib.  De  Deo  Socratis,  gives  this  account: 
**  Manes  animac  dicuntur  melioris  meriti,  quae  in 
corpore  noftro  Genii  dicuntur :  corpori  rcnunci« 
antes,  Demures :  cum  domos  incurfionibus  infeC- 
tarent,  Larvae  appellabantur  :  contra  fi  bonx  fu- 
erint,  Lares  familiares.'*  From  whence  we  may 
gather,  I.  That,  in  general,  they  are  called  Le- 
mures :  11.  That  of  thefe  Lemurcs,  they  who 
were  at  reft,  took  care  of  the  houfes  of  their  liv 
ing  relatiotis,  and  were  called  Lares,  houfehold 
gods :  III.  That  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  had  led 
wicked  lives,  had  no  refting  places  after  drath, 
but  being  excluded  from  the  infernal  manfions, 
remained  upon  earth,  puniflied,  as  it  were,  witk 
exile,  and  haunting  the  houies  of  the  living,  wera 
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cmUed  tATvx,  hobgobltnu.  IV.  When  it  was 
doubtful  what  fate  had  happened  to  the  foul,  i.  e. 
whether  it  was  a  Lar,  or  a  Lanra,  they  called  it 
Dens  manes.  They  were  called  Manes,  either  a 
mamanJo^  becaufe  they  glide  and  (kirn  thron{rh  the 
air :  For  fo  fays  Feftus  in  thefe  words :  **  Manes 
Dii  ab  Auguribus  vocabantuk",  qudd  per  omnia 
manarc  credebaot ;  eofq;  Deos  fiiperos  et  infieros 
dicebant:'*  where  we  fee,  that  they  gave  fome- 
tinvs  the  name  of  manes  to  the  gods  above,  as 
well  as  to  thofe  below :  Or,  as  o^ers  fay,  firom 
the  old  word  manus,  which  fignifies  good,  or 
merciful:  But  Servius  fays,  that  Uie  infernal  gods 
werS  called  Manes  by . Antiphrafis.  quia  nom  boni, 
becaufe  tliey.  are  not  good.  Moreover,  the  an- 
cients were  wont  to  facrifice  black  vidims  to  the 
manes,  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  to  the  dead,  but 
white  to  the  gods  above.  Thus  iProteus,  in  Vir- 
gil, direding  Ariftcsus  how  to  appeafe  the  manes 
of  Eurydice,  commands  him  to  facrifice  to  her  a 
black  (heep : 

Placatam  Eurydicen  vitula  venerabere  aBS&> 
£t  nigram  madtabis  ovem,  &c. 

Georg,  iv.  V,  546. 

And  the  ghoft  of  Anchifes,  foretelling  JEueas  of 
his  future  defccnt  into  bell,  fiiys  to  him, 

Hue  caftm  Sybilla 
Kigrantnm  multo  pecudum  tc  fanguine  dncer. 

-«iirt</,v.v.  735. 

And  in  the  fixth  JEneid,  v.  233.  Virgil  dcfcrib. 
ing  thofe  facrifices,  fays, 

•Quatuor  hie  primum  nigrantes  terga  juvencot 

Conftituity— 

Voce  vocans  Hecaun,  &c. 

And  again : 

Ipfe  atri  velleris  agnam 
JEneas  matri  £umenidum,magnaeque  forori 
Enfc  ferit,  &c.  K  149* 

Of  which  Amobius  adv.  Gentes,  lib.  7.  deriding 
the  fuperikitious  ceremonies  of  the  Pafran  religion, 
gives  the  reafon  in  thefe  words :  *^  Qu«  in  colo. 
ribus  ratio  eft,  ut  merito  b>s  albas,  illis  nigras  con- 
Teniat,  nigerrimafque  madari  ?  Qi^k  fuperis  Diis, 
snquitis,  atque  hominum  dexteritate  poUentibus, 
coI>r  aibus  accept  us  eft,  ac  fcelix  hilaretate  can- 
toris. At  vero  Diis  lacvis,  fedefque  habitantibus 
inferas,  color  fulvus  eft  gratior,  ct  triftibus  fuf- 
fedus  i  fucis." 

Thefe  facrifices  to  the  manes  were  called  hfe- 
rUf  under  which  word  fix  things  were  contained ; 
water,  honey,  milk,  wine,  blood,  and  hair  :  of  all 
which,  fee  at  large,  Euripid.  in  Oreft.  and  in 
Iphlg.  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  v.  66.  and  v.  v.  77.  Senec. 
in  Oedip.  &.c. 

Ver.  $s  HitvtBg  given  thefe  inftances  of  the 
"vainnefM  of  thofe  phibfophen,  whofe  followers 
had  fet  them  up  for  rivals  to  Epicurus,  and  fliown, 
even  by  their  own  pradice,  that  their  dodrines 
are  incapable  to  take  away  the  fear  of  death,  he 
adds  in  thefe  four  verfes,  that  no  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  mea  who  talk  big,  when  they  are  blelfed 


with  the  fffliles  of  fortune :  But  if  when  mefi  tic' 
befet  with  dangers,  and  oppreifed  with  mirery, 
they  then  give  proofs  of  an  nnfliaken  temper  of 
foul,  it  muft  be  granted,  that  philofophy  has  inn 
proved  their  minds,  and  been  oif  u£e  to  them. 

Ver.  59.  Faber  fays,  that  the  twenty-eight  fol- 
lowing verfes  canfiot  be  fufficiently  read  and  con- 
fidered,  fo  many  good  things  are  contained  in 
them.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  fear  of  death  it 
the  caufe  of  avarice,  treachery,  ambition,  aoekx, 
envy,  defpair,  &c.  And  henee  arifes  thegrest 
glory  of  Epicurus,  who,  as  Lueretius  pretendi, 
has  chaped.  ayray  that  dread  of  death,  which  b 
the  root  of  fo  many  evils. 

Ver.  71.  Macrobius  Satumal.  lib.  vi.  cap.  1. 
obferves,  that  Virgil  has  imitated  this  paflage  of 
Lucretius,  in  his  fecond  Ocorgic,  v.  510.  in  thefe 
words, 

— »— Gaudent  perfufi  fanguine  fratmm ; 
Exilioque  domos  et  duici  limina  mutant, 
Atque  alio  patriam  quzrunt  fub  fole  jacentem. 

Which  Dryden  interprets  thus : 

Some  thro*  ambition,  or  tliro*  third  of  gold. 
Have  flain  their  brothers,  or  their  country  fold; 
And,  leaving  their  fweet  homes,  in  exile  run, 
To  lands  that  lie  beneath  another  fuo. 

Ver.  73.  How  much  better  he,  who  repioei 
not  at  the  profperity  of  others ;  but  fatiafied  and 
piealed  with  what  he  is,  a^  cheerfully  and  well 
the  part  that  is  allotted  him.  Perfius,  in  his  finh 
Satire,  fays  very  pertinently  to  this  purpofe, 

Heic  ego  fecorus  vulgi,  et  quid  praeparet  aofter 
Infoelix  pecori,  fecurus .  et  angnlos  ille 
Vicine  noftro  quia  pinguior  :  et  fx  adeo  omnes 
Ditefcant,  orti  pejoribus. 

Which  Dryden  has  thus  excellently  paraphraied: 

Secure,  and  free  from  bus*nefs  of  the  ftate, 
And  more  fecnre  of  what  the  vulgar  prate. 
Here  I  en}oy  my  private  thoughts,  nor  care 
What  rot  for  flicep  the  fouthem  winds  prepare; 
Survey  the  neighboring  6elds,  and  not  repine 
When  I  behold  a  larger  crop  than  mine : 
To  fee  a  beggar's  brat  in  riches  flow. 
Adds  not  a  wrinkle  to  my  even  brow. 

Ver.  79.  Fannius,  flying  from  the  enemy,  kill- 
ed himfelf,  for  fear  of  falling  into  their  hands: 

Hoftem  cum  fugeret,  fe  Fannius  ipfe  peremit : 
Hie,  rogo,  non  furor  eft ;  ne  moriare,  mori  ? 
fays  Martial,  1.  %.  Epigram  80.  To  whom  we 
may  obferve,  by  the  way,  that  the  author  of 
Hudihras  was  beholden  for  his  thought,  when 
defcribing  the  effeds  of  fear,  he  iays,  that  it 
makes  men 

Do  things  not  contrary  alooe 
To  f h'  force  of  nature,  but  its  own  \ 
The  courage  of  the  braveft  danntg 
And  tarn  poltroons  to  valiant : 
For  men  as  refolute  appear 
With  too  much«  at  too  little  fear; 
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And  «ka  ihtftt  oat  of  hopes  of  flying. 
Will  no  away  from  death  by  dying. 

Self-fflorder  is  certajnly  one  of  the  mod  unac- 
cooouble  frenzies  that  ever  raged  io  the  minda  of 
oilenble  men  And  yet  how  frequent  are  the 
deplorable  infUoces  of  fuch  wretches,  as.  groan. 
mg  noder  the  calamities  of  life,  put  an  end  to 
^hcmfelm  tod  their  difcontents  together  ;  or,  at 
DrydcafiDoeirhere  elegantly  ezprcCTes  it, 

Who,  whea  opprefii'd,  and  weary  of  their  breath, 
nuowofftbe  burden,  and  fnborn  their  death. 

bd  die  fame  poet,  in  hit  defcripti*  n  of  the 
eoiple  of  Mara,  has  painted  one  of  thefe  homi- 
idci  to  colonrs  fo  lively,  as  fcarce  any  pencil  but 
u  owB  €10  imiute  : 

rbe  ibjer  of  himfelf  yet  faw  I  there ; 
rhegwc,  cooj^eai'd,  was  clotter'd  in  hit  hair : 
fkh  ejes  Mf-«los*d,  and  gaping  mooUi,  he  lay, 
JmI  grim,  at  when  he  breathed  his  fallen  foul 
away. 

Itisii  the  effcSt  of  dcfpair:  But  many  of  the 
Kicott,  ercn  of  thofe  who  held  the  foul  to  be 
UBonal,  laid  tinlent  hands  on  themfelvet.  be- 
f^Jn^thej  fliould  go  diredily  to  hraten.  Of  this 
unber  were  Cicarchus  and  Cbr^lipput,  Zcno 
id  Empedoclct ;  the  lafl  cf  whom  threw  himfelf 
K  oight,  uDfecn  of  any,  into  the  flaming  chafm 
iMoQoi^tna.  that,  by  difappearinj^  on  a  fuddeo, 
Qiifht  be  believed  he  wat  gone  to  the  gods. 
^OKiQ|  the  Lathis,  be(]de«  many  others,  we  have 
^  ifmm  example  of  Cato,  that  prince  of  the 
^oin  wiTdom,  who  all  his  life  wat  an  nzA 
»«itof  ofthe  Socratic  dodrine,  and  who  before 
[  killed  himfelf,  it  faid  to  have  read  Plato's  trea. 
e  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  by  the 
^horitf  of  th:t  philofopher,  to  have  been  en- 
onged  to  commie  the  mofl  horrid  of  crimes. 
^Cletmbrotott''0  killed  himfelf,  upon  reading 
'^  very  book.  Democritns,  who  wat  of  an- 
Jierperfoaiion,  yet  ncvertheleft, 

wte  foa  letho  caput  obtulit  obviat  ipfe. 

u  u  Ladamiut  obferves,  all  thefe  philofophert 
fre  deteftable  homicidct :  For  if  he,  who  taket 
«y  the  life  of  another,  be  guilty  of  murder,  fo 
^  »  he  who  takes  away  nit  nwn.  Nay,  his 
<m(  isthe  more  heinous,  in  that  it  can  be  punifh  - 

bj  Qone  but  God  alone :  and  as  we  came  not 
to  this  life  of  our  own  accord,  fo  neither  may 
t  ltt?e  this  tenement  of  clay,  unbidden  of  him, 
^0  placed  us  in  it.  **  Sic  horaicida  nefarius  efl, 
i  homtois  extindor  eft  ;  eidem  fceleri  obftridus 

qoi  fe  oecac,  qui  hominem  necat.  im6  ver6 
4<u  efle  faciois  exiflimandum  efl,  cujus  ultio 
^)  fob  fobjacet :  Nam  ficut  in  banc  vitam  non 
>ftn  fpoote  venimut,  ita  mrfus  ex  hoc  domicilio 
vporis,  qood  tueodom  nobit  afGgnatum  eft, 
ulideiii  jnflu  oobit  recedendum  eft,  qui  not  in  hoc 
^pw  iodoxit  tarn  din  habitaturos,  donee  jubeat 
0'«»."  Dc  falfa  Sapient,  cap.  1 8.  And  Virgil 
'^  ftll  heathen  at  be  was,  has  oevexthelefs 


allotted  to  fuch  execrable  wretcha  tha^  pbce  of 
torments,  to  which  the  juftice  of  6od  luu  decreed 
them : 

Proxima  deinde  tenent  mcefii  loca,  qui  iibi  letnm 
Infontes  peperere  nianu,  lucemqoe :  peroG 
Projecere  animat.    Qoam  vellent  aethere  in  alto 
Nunc  et  pauperiem,  et  dnrot  perferre  labores ! 
Fata  obfbmt,  tritiqne  palus  inamabtlit  nnda 
Alligat,  et  noviet  Styx  interfnfa  coercet. 

^m,  6.  9,  434. 

Which  Dryden  renders  thus : 

The  next  in  place  and  pnniihment  are  they. 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  live*  away  : 
Fools,  who  repining  at  their  wretched  ftate. 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  foborn'd  their  fate : 
With  late  repentance  now  they  w«Hild  rethere 
The  bodies  the^  farfook,  and  wifh  to  live, 
Their  paint  and  poverty  defire  to  bear. 
To  view  the  light  of  heav*n,  and  breathe  the 

viul  air. 
But  fate  forbidt :  the  Stygian  poolt  oppofe. 
And,  with  nine  circling  ftreamt,  the  captive  foola 

endofe. 

Ver.  87.  Thefe  fix  verfes  arc  repeated,  from 
Book  11.  V.  38.  and  will  be  fo  agam,  Book  VI. 
v.  31. 

Ver.  93,  94-  Some  of  the  ancient  philofophen 
held  the  mind  to  be  a  vital  habit  of  body,  as 
health  in  a  man  who  is  well.  Of  this  opinion 
Ariftoxenun  is  faid  to  have  been  tKe  author  :  He 
pradifed  phyfic,  and  was  an  excellent  mufician ; 
He  firft  was  a  hearer  of  Lamptus  of  Brythrxa, 
then  of  Zeoophilus  the  Pythagorean ;  and  UfUy 
of  Ariftotle.  Yet  Cicero  does  not  allow  him  to 
have  been  the  author,  but  only  a  favourer  of  this 
opinion.  **  Ariftoxmu8,  Muficns,  idemque  phi« 
lofophus,  animum  efTc  cenfet  ipfius  corporis  in- 
tentionem  quandam.  velut  in  cantu  et  fidiboa 
qux  harmonio  dicitur  :  fie  ex  corporis  totius  Da- 
tura et  figura  varios  motus  orrri,  tanquam  in  can- 
tu fonos.  Hie  ab  anificio  fuo  non  receifit,  et 
tamen  dixit  aliquid,  quod  ipfum,  quale  rflet,  erat 
multo  ante  et  didum,  et  explanatum  a  Platone.** 
Ariftoxenus,  the  mufician,  and  philofopher,  held 
the  min4  to  be  a  certain  confent  and  accord  of 
the  body,  as  that  in  mufical  inftroments,  which  is 
called  Harmony.  Thus  from  the  nature  and  figure 
of  the  whole  body  proceed  various  motions,  as 
difierent  notes  in  mufic.  This  man  ftraggled  not 
away  from  hit  employment,  and  yet  faid  a  thmg, 
which,  fuch  at  it  wta»  Plato  had  both  faid  and  . 
explained  long  before.  .  This  palfage  of  Plato, 
which  Cicero  here  fpeaks  of,  it  in  his  Phaedon, 
and  contained  in  thefe  w-ftrdt  -  Kml  yk^  it  i  S«. 
A^lif ,  •7/K«i  1y9y%  nmi  «vr*t  rs  ^ir^  i>Vc/MKS<M,  7r7 
r0itrr«    r<  fiiXtfm  vwsXst^c^t '/ms    riiv  ^v^n*  Jtmt^ 

Bi^fii  9^  ^"Xfy*  ''^  ^*^^  ^  ^fi  r»iM)m  riMvv  m^ 
rit  «MM,  ri  M^fuvmf  miflSf  rnrmt  vi  ^X^  m^'*  1*^* 
^  If  rmifjm  »«X«>f  w\  f^l^mt  UfUn  w^t  «XA«Aji. 
Yet,  whoever  will  take  the  paint  to  conli^er  it, 
will  find,  notwithftaiiding  what  Cicero  layt,  that 
Ariftoxenus  fcems  to  have  taught  one  dodripe. 
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and  Plato  ttnotber.  Btit  La&mtiot,  Inftitut.  7. 
cap.  13.  explains  this  harmony  of  Ariftoxenns  in 
a  few  wordi.  *<  Sicut  in  fidibu*,  ex  intemlone 
Nervomm  cffiidtur  concors  foous  atque  cantas, 
qocm  Mnfici  Harmoniam  vocant :  ita  in  corpori. 
bull,  ex  compage  vifcerum  et  vi^ore  membronim 
vis  fentiendi  exiftit."  At  in  mufical  inftrunienti, 
an  accord  and  confent  of  ruaodty  which  mniiciaiis 
call  harmony,  is  made  by  the  due  difpoiltion  and 
tamng  of  the  firings ;  fo  in  bodies,  the  power  and 
faculty  of  perception  proceeds  from  fhe  due  con- 
nexion and  vig^onr  of  all  the  membecs  and  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  body.  Macrobias,  on''t)ie  dream 
of  Scipio,  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  afcribes  this  oj^oion  to 
Pythagoras  and  Phiiolau^.  Now  LncreHfia,  in 
thefe  feventeen  verfes,  explains  the  meaning' ^f  it, 
and  brings  his  firft  argument  againft  it,  to  this 
purpofe.  It  often  happens,  fay^  he,  that  when  a 
man  feels  pain  in  his  body,  he  rejoices  in  his  mind; 
and  often  when  his  body  enjoys  a  prrfcA  indo* 
lence,  his  mind  is  mod  miferably  tormented.  The 
foul  therefore  is  not  an  accord,  not  a  vital  habit, 
or  due  difp<^Gtion  and  temperament  of  the  whole 
body ;  but  a  part  of  the  man,  didin^  from  the 
body,  no  leCs  than  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  head, 
&c.  are  parts  of  a  human  body,  diftinift  from  one 
another. 

*Tl>e  mind,]  The  chief  part  of  the  foul ;  for  the 
foul  corilds  of  the  three  parts  :  viz.  the  mind,  the 
memory,  and  the  will. 

Vcr.  94.  The  poet  is  in  the  right  to  fay,  that 
the  mind  is  a  part  of  man  ;  for  it  is,  indeed,  the 
informing,  but  not  an  aflifting  part,  as  a  mariner 
in  a  ihip,  and  a  coachman  in  his  box,  as  the  aca- 
demics believed.  But  he  is  grwfsly  miftaken,  when 
he  adds,  chat  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  man  as  the  feet, 
the  hands,  the  eyes,  &c.  are  parts  of  the  whole  ani- 
nal»  For  in  this  he  makes  no  diftin^^ion  between 
the  integral  and  elTential  parts,  an  we  term  them ; 
for  the  integral,  or  integrating  parts,  make  up  the 
whole  compound,  inafmuch  as  it  conHfts  of  mat- 
ter :  thus  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  handJs,  the  feer, 
the  Ieg«,  &c.  conftitute  the  whole  body ;  but  the 
ciTential  parts  make  the  effence  and  exigence  of 
the  whole  compound.  Thus  matter  and  form, 
thus  body  and  fotil  conftitute  the  whole  man  ; 
but  Lucretius  believed  With  Epicurus,  that  the 
foul  is  corporeal,  and  fo  held  it  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  man. 

Ver.  96.  This  Lucretius  call?  Senfum  Animi, 
ihe  fenfe,  the  operation  of  thomind,as  we  exprefs 
it,  and  which  he  pretends  is  in  man,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  fight,  the  hearing,  the  touch,  &c.  Now 
the  fcnfe  of  feeing  is  made  in  the  eyes,  the  fenfe 
of  hearing  in  the  ears,  &c.  And  thus  he  would 
fix  the  fenfe  of  the  mind  in  a  certain  part  of  man. 

Ver.  98.  A  due  proportion/  agreement,  or  ac- 
cord of  aM  its  parts, 

Ver.  105.  The  mind,  which  it  hid  within  us; 
for  the  body  is  the  confpicuous  or  vifible  part  of 
man,  but  the  miAd  is  concealed  within  u<,  and  in- 
vlfible. 

Verr  1 10.  In  thefe  four  verfes,  he  brings  his  fe- 
cond  argument,  not  unlike  the  former.  In  deep 
the  Joints  are  relaxed,  the  nerveti  ai  it  vl^eic,  un- 


braced. There  is  then  fio  accord  of  (he  intd4 
parts,  no  confent  of  the  members;  but  the  whole 
frame,  and  each  part  of  it,  is  nntaned  and  laogoid; 
yet,  even  then  in  dreams,  fomething  that  belongt 
to  the  man  that  is  agitated,  is  grieved, rejoices,  2u. 
Now,  it  is  the  mind  which  then  perceives.  The 
mind,  therefore,  is  not  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
body,  fince  the  body  is  relaxed  by  fleep,  is  like 
manner  as  there  is  no .  harmony  in  an  ioftrumcoL 
when  the  ftrings  are  flackened. 

Ver.  114.  Hi«  tfah-d  argument,  to  pram  M 
the  foul  is  not  the  harmony  of  the  body,  bcso. 
tained  in  thefe  twelve  verfes  to  this  effeS.  Alia 
mufical  inftruments,  if  you  uke  off  fome  of  the 
ftrihga,  the  whole  accord  periihes;  fo  if  fome  of 
the  members  of  a  body  were  lopped  off,  the  whole 
body  would  perilh  likewife;  and  thus  there  woqM 
be  no  life,  no  fenfe  remaining.  Bat  we  kflownrf 
well,  that  men  who  are  motilated,  and  have  loft 
fome  of  their  limbs,  live  neverthelefs,  and  enjaf 
their  feofes.  Even  when  a  man  has  loft  miojcf 
his  limbs,  his  life  and  fenfes  will  remaio  cfi. 
tire ;  but  if  fome  certain  particles  of  heat  and  or 
fly  away  from  the  body,  the  animal  drops  dovD, 
and  dies :  no  life  or  faculty  of  perception  remaisii 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  life  and  fenfe  do  not 
proceed  from  the  harmony  of  all  the  memben, 
nerves  and  bowels,  but  depend  on  tbofe  partidct 
of  heat  and  ||ir. 

Vcr.  12%,  Lucretius  fays,  *'  Eft  igiturCalorft 
Vcntus  vitalis  in  ipfo — Corpore,  Ac**  Aaicat 
interpreter  is  in  the  wrong  to  ufe  thewonliir 
in  this  place,  inftead  of  wind  or  vapour.  Thii 
will  evidently  appear  by  and  by,  when  the  p«t 
comes  to  treat  of  the  different  kinds  of  atoou  tbt 
compofe  the  Epicurean  fouL 

Ver.  ia6.  In  thefe  eight  verfes,  he  condndai 
this  difpotation  concerning  the  harmony  of  tk 
foul  and  body  :  and  after  his  ufual  manner,  d^ 
rides  and  feoffs  at  that  belief.  I^et  thefe  fiddles, 
fays  he,  hug  themfelves  in  their  harmony,  a  tern 
foolifhiy  invented,  and  more  foolifhly  ex^oed. 
I  will  iofe  no  more  time  in  •  refuting  their  ihA- 
fenfe. 

Vcr.  130.  The  poet  adds  not  this  without  wi- 
fon  :  for  the  word  harmony  is  likewife  takeo  fat 
the  jointing  and  fetting  together  of  word*,  or  117 
other  more  folid  matter.  TTius  we  read  in  Arit 
tophanes  a^furtSf  Itax^rx^'^iSt.  And  thus,  tso, 
Hefychius,  on  a  certain  paffai^e  of  Herodotus, in- 
terprets  the  word  u^fuumf  by  Xv^iv^v,  conjuofiioflv 
or  joining  together. 

Ver.  131.  •*  Proprio  qua  turn  rts  nomine  e» 
gcbat,"  are  the  words  of  Lucretius.  And  Faber, 
in  his  note  upon  them  feems  furprifed  that  os^ 
poet  fays,  the  foul  had  no  proper  name  bo> 
fore  it  was  called  a  harmony,  fince  the  worJi  ' 
^ofiis,  mt  and  ^u^^,  were  in  ufe  long  befsJf. 
As  for  Svfiit,  fays  he,  if  may  be  objed(^  againft 
propter  Tloktmifutrtm  becaufe  of  its  many  Qg'  \ 
nifications;  and  fome  perhaps  will  urge,  thsC 
Hv  is  an  a<aion,  not  a  faculty.  But  what  can 
be  alleged  againft  ^w^^Ji ;  for,  though  it  be  fame- 
times  ufed  to  fignify  the  blood,  as  in  the  Ooodi 
of  Ariftopfaanes,  where  be  fayi,  that  tbe  hvpt 
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which  he  aUi  CoHnthnn  bugiii  t^t  ^v;^**  U- 
«mMi^  drink  up  thefonl.yet  ]$,  ooji^ht  to  be  taken 
after  ebe  commoo  o^nion  of  the  Oriental  nations, 
vfao  placed  the  feat  of  the  fool  in  the  blood. 
ThM  far  Faber;  upon  which  Creech  faya,  with 
|ood  reafon,  that  that  critic  might  have  (pared 
hialaboor,  if  be  had  refleded,  that  Lucretius  fay* 
all  thi«  by  way  of  feoff  and  derifion. 

Vcr.  144.  iAcrcdna  iifes  the  words  mind  and 
(bal  indifferently  one  for  the  other;  and,  indeed, 
vliy  Ihoold  he  not«  fince  both  of  them  compofe 
bat  ooe  nature  ?  But  he  places  the  mind,  in  which 
the  rcaioo  refides,  and  is  the  chief  and  noblcft 
part  of  that  nature,  in  the  heart,  where  all  the 
^oni  have  their  feat  Itkcwife,  and  (how  thenv- 
bivei ;  o  ^  Xoytmh  A  :^«^«J,  it  )iiX«t  U  vi  rih 
^iCirt,tui  TVf  XH**'  ^^y*  I^iofT^ne*  Lacrtius.  And 
£picuni%bimfelf  taught,  r»  trcAi  H  r^  mU^nmt 
b  nw  viTMAr/  r.»wvic  mtm,  Plutarch,  de  Plac.  Phi- 
loioph.  lib.  4.  cap  4  Bat  the  foul,  the  inferior  part 
sfthis  nature,  and  in  which  the  locomotive  fa- 
oky  it  chiefly  placed,  is  diffufed  through  ^he 
%ho)c  body,  and  moved  as  the  miod  direds :  yet, 
thoQgh  it  obeys  the  miad,  it  partakes  not  of  all  \u 
pl&oaikbntof  thofe  alone  that  are  violent.  Hence 
the  niad  is  often  opprrffed  with  grief  and  fadnefs, 
viien  the  foul  is  in  perfed  tranquillity.  But  if 
tbe  whole  foul  be  affeded  with  any  mighty  grief, 
the  animal  falls  into  a  fwoon,  nor  is  even  life  it* 
klf  out  of  danger.  Whence  it  is  certain,  tha(  the 
nind  is  joined  to  the  foul,  becaufe  it  moves  it; 
and  by*Q)caDs  of  that  impulfe,  the  fool  tuo  moves 
(he  bodj.  This  is  contained  in  twenty-fcven  ver- 
^  and  with  this  agrees  what  the  fame  PluUrch 
fi7*  io  the  place  above  cited :  A^^cm^/W.  ^^^hm- 
ff ,  2yu^  r^  ^^X*^*  ^  /UfX^ytMif  f;^«r«»  U  rf  )^c. 
(Mi  nM^fAiff,  r»  h  iX4y$¥  mmi  ikwt  nih  ^u^nv 

ii  Vcr.  X36, 137,-  I'he  words  in  Lucretius  arc, 

^  Ciput  elTe  qaafi,  &  dominari  in  corpore  toto 
Cjoliinim,  quod  nos  Animum  Metemque  voca- 
mua. 

To  which  purpofe  I  have  fecn  an  excellent  expref- 
^  of  Tertttllian,  where  he  calls  the  mind,  ^  5ug- 
BtfiuD  aolmx/*  which  1  know  not  how  to  ren- 
^  oiherwifc  than  the  prompter  of  the  foul.  The 
whole  paflage,  as  1  find  it  cited,  runs  thui :  Pro- 
ude  k  Animum,  five  Men*  eft,  NOTS  apud  Grot- 
cos,  noQ  aliud  quid  intelligimus,  quam  ^uggeftum 
^mx,  ingeoitum  &•  iniinitum,  &  nativitus  pro* 
priam,  quo  agit,  quo  fapit,  &c. 

Ver.  137.  Not  Bpicurus  and  Lucretius  only 
leaied  the  mind  in  the  heart;  for  Epedoctcs, 
^menides,  and  Democritus  placed  it  there  like- 
Wife.  Yet  Ariftotle,  Plato,  Phy thagoras,  and  Hip. 
pocretus  taught,  that  the  rational  part  of  the  miod 
tt  Ctited  in  the  brain ;  and  the  irafcible  part  of 
it  in  'he  heart.  But  of  this  fee  at  large,  Ladantius, 
^Ofi:ioDei.  c.  16 

Ver.  X38.  In  thcfc  two  vcrfes,  he  argues,  that 
"C  cat  of  the  mind  i^  in  the  heart,  becaufe  the 
pafions  of  j.jy  and  fear  exult,  and  (how  thcmfelves 
there :  for  fear  and  joy  are  the  chief  paflions  of 
w  mad.    Therefore,  where  the  effcdi  yf  «ay 

TtAHS  IL 


thing  are,  there,  too,  the  thing  hfelf  mtft  of  tie* 
ceffity  be.  But  this  reafon  feems  to  be  weak :  fo( 
othcrwife  we  mud  grant  a  mind  and  underftand- 
ing  in  beafts  likewife ;  for  even  in  thtir  brealii 
the  paflions  of  fear  and  of  joy  exult,  and  difcover 
thenofcives  no  lefs  than  in  ours. 

Ver.  140.  Here  Lucretius  feems  to  advance  • 
contradidions  :  Por,  I.  If  the  mind  and  foul  are 
joined  together,  and  the  mind  only  be  feated  ia 
xhe  heart,  and  no  wherd  elfe,  how  can  the  foul, 
that  part  of  the  mind,  wander  through  the  whola 
body  f  II.  If  the  foul  obeys  the  commands  of  the 
mind,  flie  either  obeys  always,  or  fometimes  re- 
fi(U.  If  file  obeys  always,  flie  underftands  of  her» 
felf,  as  well  an  the  miod,  fince  flie  is  fo  fubfervtent 
to  the  will  of  her  matter :  but  to  what  ferves  this 
obedience  f  That  file  may  partake  with  the  mtnd« 
not  in  little,  hot  in  violent  emotions,  as  if  the 
mind  were  confdous  to  herfelf  alone  of  flight  dif- 
turbaoccs,  and  imparted  nothing  of  them  to  the 
foul. 

Ver.  151.  Even  fome  of  our  Englifli  poets  feem 
to  have  been  obliged  to  Lucretius  for  this  defcrip« 
tion  of  a  perlon  falling  into  a  trance :  and  Drydcii 
among  the  reft. 

A  fickly  qualm  his  heart  aflail'd. 
His  ears  rung  inward,  and  his  fenfes  fail'd. 

J*ai.  r^  Art. 

His  fight  grows  dim,  and  ev*ry  objed  dances. 
And  fwims  before  him  in  the  maze  of  death. 

AUfir  Lovu 

And  Otway  in  like  manner : 

A  fudden  trembling  feiz'd  on  all  his  limbi. 
His  eyes  diftorted  grew,  his  vifage  pale. 
His  fpeech  forfook  him>  life  itielf  feem*d  fled. 

Orpi. 

Ver.  161.  In  thcfc  fix  verfes,  he  proves  by  the! 
fame  argument,  that  the  miod  and  foul  are  of  a 
corporeal  nature  :  for  the  mind  muft  df  neceffity 
touch  the  foul,  becaufe  it  moves  it ;  and  fince  thd 
foul  drives  on  the  body,  that  too  ntoft  be  done  bf 
touch.     . 

Tangere  enim  k.  tangi,  nifi  corpus  niilla  poteft  rei« 
Nothing  but  body  can  be  touch*d«  or  touch. 
Epicurus  himfelf  has  comprehended  this  and  the 
following  argmnent  in  thefe  words :  e^  Ai^«9ci# 

M»]«  iroMf  M^    w«;^«y  dt  fiv  rctavin  v  >tfr  2i    UmpySt 

wltifit*)*-  In  this  argument,  our  tranflator  haa 
omitted  one  toftance  of  the  cflcds  that  the  mind 
works  upon  the  body,  which  Lucretius  has  ex. 
prefled  by  thefe  words, "  corripere  ex  foftino  cor- 
pus," that  it  awakes  the  body  from  fleep. 

Ver.  167.  Thefe  twelve  verfes  contain  another 
argument  to  pnnre  the  materiality  of  the  foul. 
The  mind  foffers  with  the  body;  a  wound  hurce 
the  one,  and  the  other  languiflies.  And  whether 
the  Weapon,  or  the  wounded  body  excite  thefa 
motions,  and  perturbations  in  the  miad ,  it  is  tba 
^ame  thing  :  for  either  of  them  evinces  the  miiid 
to  bt  of  a  corporeal  natve. 
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Creech  hid  totallf  omitted  this  pafiaf^  of  his 
lothor,  a«  he  likewife  has  ieveral  othen ;  and 
thefe  eleven  verfec  are  not  fait ;  nor  indeed  do  I 
know  Whofe  they  are :  they  were  fent  to  me,  and 
I  WIS  the  rather  wiljin^  to  infert  them,  that  this 
edition  might  be  complete,  and  want  nothings  that 
is  conrained  in  the  original.  I  think  I  ha^c  in  this 
note  given  the  fenfe  of  Lacretius,  and  from  thence 
the  reader  mtiy  judge  how  rightly  (hefe  lines  ex- 
prefs  ir.  Meanwhile,  he  may,  if  he  like  them 
better,  inllead  of  the  two  fird  of  thcfe  verfesi  tako 
the  two  following : 

Befldesthe  mind  and  body  bear  a  parr, 
By  mutual  baods  compell'd  to  mutual  fmart> 
liucretftts  is  not  in  this  place  proving  the  foul  to 
be  mortal,  hut  only  a  fellow-fofferer  with  the  bo- 
dy, and  confequeotly  material ;  nor  will  be  by 
any  meant  allow  k  to  be  a  fpirit. 

Ver.  269.  Thii  paflage,  in  the  original,  runt 
thus: 

Si  minus  offendit  vitam  vis  horrida  Teli, 
Qilibus  ac  nervis  difclufis,  intut  adadU ; 
Attamen  infeqnitur  languor,  tcrraque  petitus 
Suavit,  &  in  terra  mentis  qui  gignitur  xftut, 
Interdumque  quad  exfurgcndi  incerta  vulunut. 

Thefe  ivo  verfet  Lambinu't  fufpefis  to  be  fuppo- 
fititious,  and  deems  them  unworthy  of  Lucretius. 
And  the  judicious  Gaflendus,  whofe  opinion  is 
juftly  held  to  be  of  more  weight  than  that  of  a 
thoufand  fuch  as  Gifaneut  and  Parcus,  who  admit 
of  thefe  verfes,  approves  of  his  fufpicioo.  But  Fa- 
ber  crdesvour«>  illudrate  and  corre^  them. 

In  terra  mentis  qui  gignitur  xflut, 

He  changes  into 

Interdum  moriendi  gignitur  zftui; 

then  he  adds  :  They,  who  through  any  afHi«5lion 
of  mind,  have,  at  any  time,  fallen  into  fwoons, 
know  very  well  what  this  meant :  for  then,  we, 
litttltering,  leek  the  ground  ("  iuccidui  terram  pe- 
rimus,**)  not  without  fome  fenfe  of  eafe  and  plea- 
fure.  Sometimes,  too,  we  defire  to  die,  and  fome« 
times  the  wavering  will  flud^uates  bttween  an  un- 
certain and  doubtful  refolution,  whether  to  live  or 
die.  Virgil  defcribes  fomething  like  this  in  the 
47101^  Dido,  after  Ihe  had  ftabbed  herfclf.  The 
Terfeaare  admirable. 

tlla  graves  ocolos  conata  attollere,  rarfus 
Deficit :  iflfixum  ftridet  fub  pcdlore  vulnut. 
Ter  fefe  attolent,  cobttoque  iniza,  levavit ; 
Ter  revoluta  toro  eft  :  oculifq.  erranribus,  alto 
Quaedvit  coelo  loccm,  ingemuicq.  repcria. 

JSn.  4.  V.  6S8. 

Thrtce  Dido  try'd  to  raife  her  drooping  head. 
And  fainting  thrice,  fell  groveling  on  the  bed. 
Thrice  opM  her  heavy  eyes,  and  fought  the  light, 
And  hsviog  found  it,  ficken'd  at  the  fight. 

Moreover,  the**  teftor  moriendi,**  meant  a  foil  pnr- 
pofe,  a  certain  refolntion,  &c..to  die.  They  who 
by  nature  or  affiidiLoni  are  inclined  to  bcfftdj  wtU|  I 


believe,  approve  of  this  emeodttioit;  narwiU  tAm 
perhaps  diiUke  it.  That  lar  Fabcr.  Bat  Ci«edi  is 
of  another  opinion.  f,fiiy»he,who,bocfabyiiatnf 
and  throngh  crofct  uid  afflidions,  am  nore  tlm 
a  little  difpofed  to  fadneft  and  melaochely,  newt* 
theleit  difapprove  thit  corredion.  The  poet  de. 
fcribet  the  perturbation*  of  the  mind  in  a  wou4* 
ed  body.  It  dropa  aa  fooo  at  it  receives  the  blov{ 
whale  it  lies  00  the  groand  kieda  other  cmallooi, 
and  fcmetimet  it'  ia  feised  with  a  defire  or  vil, 
but  that  not  folly  bent  and  determined  to  life  1^ 
frgm  the  ground.  The  wooflded  perceive  all  thii; 
and  why  nsay  not  Lucretlna  dcfcribc  what  ibc^ 
experience  ?  I  therefore  inurprec,  **  Meodf  ii 
terra,"  Of  the  mind  grovelling  on  the  groBad,tf 
gether  with  the  wounded  body.  Thos  Creedi; 
but  the  perfcn,  who  traoflatcd  this  pafiagc,  kern 
to  be  rather  or  Faber't  opioioD.  I 

Ver.  178.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  LnereliiH  I 
he  hat  fofficiently  evinced  the  tmnd  to  be  of  a  air>  I 
poreal  nature ;  and  in  thefe  twcnty-fiz  vediei,te  -j 
teaches  of  what  fort  of  body  thit  mind  otofiftfc  \ 
The  atoms,  lays  be,  that  compofe  the  mind,  tie  ; 
very  fmall,  finooth,  and  ronnd.  For  the  aiiPd  ii 
moft  eafy  to  be  ntoved ;  and  mhauta  k  fo,  wak 
be  compofed  of  particles,  which,  by  reafto  sf  ; 
their  texture,  at  well  at  of  their  fixe  and  figoe^ 
are  moft  fubjeft  to  nnotioo.  For  let  ns  bat  otfi-: 
der  other  things,  water,  for  example,  is  very  fsL 
je^  CO  move,  iMtanfe  its  parta  are  fiatH  and  wWi 
ble:  but  honey  moTet  with  more  difficvky.kt* 
caufe  its  parts  are  more  intricate,  and  more  6tk^ 
ly  joined  together.  Again ;  a  heap  of  the  ktAi4 
poppies,  or  of  graft,  it  fcattered  by  a  gentle  wiodf 
but  a  heap  of  darts  or  of  ftonearcfifts  a  mod)  firoif* 
«r  bUft:  the  ftones  and  darts  are  heavy  and  rosfll 
bodies,  hot  the  feeds  arc  round,  fmooth,  and  finsttt 
^»X^  ^vyjcMTW  U^mlifun  Xcio7«^,  ^l  ty>y/iju]tii>i|i 
;  GaiTendnt  inferts  this  partide)  w«XA«  r»2  Ufi<o 
fSf  V  wv^.  Epicurus  in  Laertiu*,  hb.  z.  But  oi 
only  Epicurus  and  Lucretiot  held  that  tbenundi^ 
moft  eafy  to  be  moved ;  and  that  it  taoft»  d  i(< 
felf ;  for  Plato  taught  the  fame  thing.  And  fotsa 
did  the  Pythagoreans,  who  defined  the  Bui4l 
"  Humerus  feipfum  movens,**  a  fieif-mofiiig  oia^ 
ber.  But  Ariftotie,  I.  de  Anim.  denies  ttet  (M 
foul  i%  moved  in  the  leaft;  and  affirmt  it  to  bethi 
motionlcff  caufe  of  the' motion  of  the  body.  M 
he  was  more  in  the  right,  w4k>  laid| 

Of  thefe  dflFerent  opbiens  -of  the  Platooifts  sal 
Peripatetics,  you  may  fee  at  large,  Mactob.  il| 
tkrnin.  Scif .  lib.  ii.  c.  f  4. 

Ver.  183.  Hence,  perhaps  Cowley,  David.  i& 
defcribing  the  fwiftnefs  of  Afabel,  fiiys. 

Scarce  could  t!ie  nimble  motions  of  hit  oiiod        ' 
Outgo  hl4  feet;  fo  ftuc^ely  vrould  he  ran, 
That  time  iticlif  pcrceivM  not  what  was  door. 

Ver.  104.  The  poet  has  uaght,  that  the  miad 
confifta  of  fmall,  finooth,  and  roond  atoms,  bo> 
caufe  it  is  Yery  fubjedt  to  mocieii.    ile,  noViii 
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thefe  twenty  ▼crfcs,  tcathci,  that  the  nature  of 
the  oiod  and  foul  19  fobtle,  of  Tcry  ilif  ht  contex- 
ttn,  and  compadcd  of  minute  bodies.  For  when 
an  animal  dies,  the  whole  foul  flies  away  ;  and 
jet  if  yoD  meafure  the  dead  body,  you  will  find 
the  bulk  of  the  limbs  to  be  as  large  as  when  the 
•waul  was  aJire  :  if  you  weigh  it,\ou  will  find 
h  M  heavy.  Therefore,  what  flicTout  of  it,  is 
fomeching  that  is  extremely  fubile  and  minute. 
Tot.  take  away  any  iblid  or  large  part,  the  fizc 
win  he  diffirreot,  and  different  the  weight.  In  a 
wnr^  as  we  conclude  that  the  fpirits  of  wine, 
the  fn^Dcy  of  odorous  bodies,  and  the  ti^e  of 
invrjf  coofift  of  fubtje  and  minute  paitides ; 
*canfc  when  the  wine  is  become  flat  and  vapid', 
WCO  the  odorous  body  1^%  loft  its  fragrancy,  and 
MkwoTj  is  grown  taftelels  andinfipid;  yet 
«e  bodiei  themieWes  retain  the  fame  weight, 
9d  the  lame  bulk  they  had  before ;  fo,  for  the 
•■(ercafon,  we  ought  to  conclude  the  like' of  the 
•1  alfo.  Epicurus,  in  the  tenth  book  of  I^aer- 
J^  '*7^  ^9X^  ^ifAM.  «r»  Xtitrifin^ti  w«^*  SX#»  ri 
mifiM  n^trrc^iMv.  The  foul  is  a  body  con- 
Bag  of  very  tenuious  parts,  and  diffufed  through 

•  wbok  bulk  of  the  animal. 

*«r.  t^^  In  thefe  five  vcrfes,  he  aflerts,  tha't 

•  ftbtle  atoms,  of  which  he  has  compofed  the 
iMi  ire  of  different  kinds ;  for  he  had  ohferved, 
K  a  vapour  exhales  from  dying  animals,  and 
Jlwarm  too,  together  with  intermixed  air; 

which  there  is  generally  no  heat.  But  a 
perfon  expires,  or  breathes  cut  his  foul: 
ve,  that  foul  conHfts  of  vapour,  air,  and 

k»^n  i-^9fTi,  MMi  vn  4^9  rQrtt  w^Mi^i^if,  9n 
pi*"'  fay<  bpicurus,  in  Laert  lib.  x.  And  in 
pv^K  Aiverfu*  C'»Ioreni,  the  £picureans«are 
fc  n»  n  ^o^iif  wr««y  wvfAirny9*9Tis  us  ritts  3t^ir, 
\9**»/UTuti,  Ami  ait^ii. 

w*.  i»j>.  This  loul,  that  confift*  of  vapour, 
I  *i  heat,  is  manifeflly  impcrfcd ;  it  has  not 
I Oe faculty  of  pcreeption  or  thinking;  ihcre- 
JJ>me  fourth  thing,  whateve.  it  be.  muft  be 
pl  to  the  other  three.  This  fourth  thing  con- 
lafthe  very  faialtril,  fm'»orhcft,  and  n>oft  fub- 
•■««;  bccaule  it  is  the  firft  thing  that  moves, 
J  by  its  motion  ftirs  up  the  vapour,  the  heat 

•  the  air;  and  according  to  its  different  mo- 
**«i  all  the  parts  of  the  body  feci  either  pleafurc 
P^A*  If  this  motion  be  more  violent  than  the 
Sore  of  the  mind  can  fuffcr,  if  it  peoctraterevcn 
the  bones  and  tc arrow,  the  foul  is  dilBpated, 
■4eath  follows.  If  the  motion  he  lefs  Vehement, 
iflop  at  the  furfacc  of  the  body,  then  the  fout 
*^«  whole  and  entire ;  and  a  feufe  arifcs  ei- 
rr  of  pleafjire  or  of  pain  This  the  poet  has  com- 
*^<J  in  twenty.pnc  vcifcs,  Pluurch  4.  dc  Plac 
i*loC  c.  J.  fays,  that  Epicurus  did  not  make  the 
*»cof  Uic  fi»ul  fimj'U,  but  held  it  to  be  x^^^» 
^"^,  U  <r«iv  ^p^ahtSt  •»  5<^«'»  &i{tQust  i*  «4V 

*>  •*ri^rjK«v.  jomcthit^  c  miiolrd  of  four  ter- 
^  '-lungs  til.  of  fomcthmg  fiery,  of  fomc thing 
>',  q{  ioiaeihing  windy,  and  of  a  fourth  nama- 
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Ie&  fomething,  firom  which  proceeds  !tt  Sicolty  o^ 
fenfe  and  perceptitn 

Ver.  437.  Here  our  interpreter  has  committed 
,a  like  fault  With  that  we  obferved  above,  ver. 
Xia.  What  he  here  calls  vapoiir,  he  (hould  have 
called  heat  or  fire.  Lucreciiis  always  ufet  the 
words  wntus  or  vapour,  wind  or  vapour  indifcri- 
minately,  but  never  either  of  them  to  exprefs  the 
heat  or  the  air  of  which  the'  foul  is  pompofed* 
His  words  in  this  place  are, 

Prima  cietur  enim  parvis  perfeda  Fi^rii, 
lade  Calor  oiotus,  et  veoti  cccca  potefta$ 
Accipit ;  inde  Aer.  iode  omoia  mobiUtanCar. 

Ver.  ajo.  Here  the  poet  tella  ua,  that  be  U 
going  to  undertake  a  difficult  taik,  and  that  the 
X<atin  tongue  doea  not  (upply  him  with  proper 
and  fignificant  words  to  expre^  his  fubjeA,  and  io 
keep  up  to  the  dignity  of  it.  He  proceads,  how* 
ever,  and  in  thefe  twenty  fix  verfcs,  teaches,  that 
thefe  four  things,  heat,  vapour  or  wind,  air,  and 
the  fourth  fomethin?  without  a  name,  are  entire- 
ly blended  with  one  another ;  infomuch.  that  they 
corapofe  one  muft  fubtle  TuSftance,  wnich  being 
diffufcd  thMiugh  the  whole  bodv  of  the  anhnal, 
is  coutained  by,  and  within  the  body,  and  is  tbe 
caufc  of  its  prefcryatiou ;  yet  they  arc  iiot  ^U 
fea;ed  in  the  £ime  place.  That  part  of  the  bo4yt 
which  is  pro^rly  called  the  mind,  being  placed 
deepeft  and  moft  inwardly,  or  in  the  inmoft  ce-> 
cefles  of  the  whoje  body,  is,  as  it  were,  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  foul ;  but  the  wind,  the 
heat,  and  the  air,  are  fo  mingled  with  one  ano- 
ther, that  they  compofe  one  fubOanc'  according 
to  the  different  nature  of  animals.  Thus  heat, 
favour,  and  odour,  are  mixed  together  2n  every 
aoimal,  yet  conftltute  but  one  body 

Jhus  we  hfave  the  compofition  0^  the  Epicu  • 
rean  foul;  but  how  contemptibly  the  ancients  er- 
red in  explaining  the  nature  uf  the  mipd  and  fouJ« 
is  fufficiently  uianifcft  eveif  from  iheir  different 
opinions  concerning  it.  Cicero,  f;ib.  i.  TufcuJ. 
Q^reft.  reckons  up  no  lcC-»  than  thirteen,  which 
arc  as  follows.  !•  Some  held  the  mind  to  i)e  the 
heart  itfelf.  11.  Others,  not  the  heart,  but  that 
it  is  feated  in  tl?c  heart.  HI.  Others  thought  fit 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  brain.  IV.  Others 
would  not  have  it  a  part  of  the  brain,  but  held 
that  it  is  feated  'in  the  brain.  V.  Empedocles 
believed  the  foul  to  be  a  fuffufiun  of  blood  in  the 
heart.  VI.  Others  held  it  to  be  a  breath,  6t 
gntle  wind-  Vlf.  Ztno  taught  that  it  is  a  fire. 
Vlll.  Ariftpxenus,  a  hAimony.  IX.  Pythagoras 
aiid  Xcnocrates,  a  number.  X.  Plato  taught, 
that  it  confiUs  of  three  parts :  I.  Re&fon  in  the 
bead !  a.  Anger  in  the  heart :  3.  Cupidity  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  diaphragma.  Xl.  Dic2t. 
archus  held,  that  it  was  nothing  at  all,  but  a  mere 
empry  name.  XII.  Ariftotlc  believed  it  an  S^* 
TtXtx«^%  perpetual  and  nevcr-ccaCng  motion. 
Xlll.  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  a  contexture  of 
tcnuioun  atouiS.  And  others  had  flill  other  opt* 
nions  conccr.  ing  it.     See  book  i.  ver.  1 41. 

Ver.  254.  In  thefe  four  vcrfes,  he  gives  the  rea- 
fon  why  the  manner  ih  which  thcfc  four  futures 
,  Ffij 
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combine  Co  make  up  one  foul,  cannot  be  perceiv- 
ed :  vis.  becaufc  the  atom»,  of  which  thefe  four  I 
different  natures  confift,  are  fo  fubjed  to  motion,  I 
that  by  reafon  of  their  continual  and  ceafcleft  agi- 
tation, they  are  confounded  with  one  another ;  fo 
that  dieir  fcparate  and  peculiar  powers  cannot  be 
diftinguilbed  either  in  time  or  place. 

Vcr.  261  He  meant  the  fourth  namelcfs  thing, 
^hich  Lucretius  himfelf  calls  in  this  place,  **  A- 
oims  Anima,**  the  foul  of  the  foul,  becaufc  it 
gives  motion  and  fenfc  to  each  and  every  of  the 
members  of  the  body ;  and  for  that  it  excels  the 
other  three  natures,  wind,  heat,  and  air,  in  fub- 
tlety,  and  in  quicknefa  of  motion. 

Vcr.  %yo.  In  thefe  iix'verfts,  he  gives  the  rea- 
fon why  thofe  three  natures,  vapour  or  wind,  air, 
and  heat,  ought  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  fourth  nature 
that  has  no  name ;  left,  iays  he,  either  the  air,  the 
lieat,  or  the  wind,  (hould  prevail  feparately  ;  and 
by  that  means  prejudice,  nay,  entirely  dcftroy  the 
fenfes :  tiberefore,  that  fourth-nature  ought  to  go- 
irem,  that  it  may  impart  out  of  itfelf  to  the  other 
three,  the  motions  that  are  called  feniiferous,  i.  e. 
that  confer  fenfe. 

Ver.  276.  In  thefe  fifteen  verfes,  the  poet  proves, 
that  even  the  minds  of  irrational  animals  are  com- 
pofed  of  vapour  or  wind,  heat  and  air.  Grant  thi«, 
lays  he,  and  then  it  is  eafy  to  give  a  reafon  for  all 
their  different  tempers.  For  why,  for  example,  is 
m  lion  prone  to  anger  and  rage,  but  becaufc  the 
beat  prevails  in  his  mind  ?  Whence  proceeds  the 
timidity  of  deer,  but  from  the  vapours  that  pre- 
<lominate  in  their  fouls  f  The  ox  owes  his  quiet 
nefs  of  tftnper,  and  evennefs  of  mind,  being  nei- 
ther much  inclined  to  fear  or  anger,  to  the  calm 
mnd  peaceful  air.  For  the  eyes  of  an  enraged  ani- 
mal glow  with  heat ;  nay,  we  not  only  fee  the 
fparkJes  themfelves  flalhing  out;  the  deer  tremble 
and  quake  for  fear,  and  the  drudging  ox  is  grave 
and  quiet.  And  here,  if  Oaffendus  will  not  take 
it  aroifs,  I  will  infert  the  following  paffige  out  of 
Stobseus :    t#  ^if  wnttfui  nim^n.  TU  k\^  k^ifumt^  ri 

W|«M/M(r<»«»  rji»  it  nft49  Iftm^n  m1th^*r  1  be  wind 
the  caufe  of  motion,  the  air  of  reft,  the  heat  of  the 
warmth  that  i»  feen  in  the  body ;  and,  laftly,  the 
samehTs  thine-  of  the  fenfc  that  is  within  us. 

Ver.  291.  Tn  thefe  dghteen  verfes,  he  teaches, 
that  oot  of  theie  three  things  predominates  in 
•man  likewife,  for  fome  are  prone  to  anger,  otherk 
to  Icar,  'while  other*  are  mild,  fedate,  and  eafy. 
And  the  innumerable  variety  of  tempers  proceeds 
from  the  variety  of  the  mixtures  that  may  be 
made  of  thefe  three  things,  by  reafon  of  the  dif 
ferent  degrees  of  each  ingredient.  Yet  philofophy 
m^y  greatly  mend  a  vieiou*  nature,  though  ni-i  («> 
much,  but  that  fome  footfteps  rJir  n**itt  <'f  innate 
malice  will  ftill  remain;  which,  itevcrthelefs,  will 
not  hinder  any  man  from  living  with  lefs  content 
and  pleafure ;  though  we  fee,  that  they  who  have 
had  the  greateft  aiivantaj(ey  of  learning  and  edu- 
cation, cannot  entirely  fubdue  their  natural  pat- 
rons, nor  put  a  full  ftop  to  titeir  career. 

Ver.  308.  Thus  the  poet  extols  the  power  and 
eficacy  of  h»  pbilolophy,  imitating  therein  the 


vain-glorious  boaft  of  Epicurv,  iUn  <«  it  )wtr 
M^(kifrti'  and  M^tv  yk^  *mu  StiiT^^M4{>n» 

Vcr.  309.  In  thefe  twelve  vcrfics,  be  Joiii^ 
foul,  whiih  is  formed  of  heat,  vapoor,  vsM 
the  founh  fomething  that  want«a  oaae,  talk 
body,  and  fiends  tl^m  in  fach  a  BUBoer,  ik 
neither  thcJyody  can  remain  whole  aod^vii 
out  the  foul,  nor  the  foul  entire  wtthomtbek^ 
The  Epicureans  held,  that  the  foul  is  coouiatiA 
the  body,  [Epicurus,  in  Laertius,  ofettbevMi 
riy«^tW«j,  to  hide,  and  in  Empirico*,  Vswinrft 
to  keep  fafe]  and  that  the  body  is  notBiilyk4 
by  the  foul,  that  it  may  i>ot  precipitately  nk I 
diffolution.  For  they  believed  an  aniniiiiH 
a*  it  were  a  web  in  tha  loom,  that  the  b«ijiii 
the  chain,  and  the  foul  the  woof;  fiothitdtil 
tertexture  cf  each  with  the  other,  coiafxia^ 
whole  work ;  but  if  either  of  them  be  di&il 
the  other,  and  therefore  both  togesber  w^ 
diffolved  likewife.  For  example,  take  a  baf 
frankincenfe,  and  feparate  the  odour  fros  ^ 
neither  the  frankincenfe  nor  the  ndotf««II 
main  entire;  and  we  ought  tobelicftthcl 
of  the  £r)ul  and  body. 

rhis  was  the  opinion  of  the  Epicsrasi 
do^ine  no  lefs  impioot  thanfalfe;  Iff^ 
the  foul  be  the  keeper  and  fafegnard  of  ^^ 
yet  the  body  is  noc  likewife  the  keeper ■* I 
gtiard  of  the  foul ;  nor  arc  they  ioterdM^ 
the  caufe  of  each  other's  prefervatioc  T^' 
gives  to  the  body  vital  motion,  Icnfe,  vi\ 
nor  is  even  the  underftanding  itfelf  booadv 
body  by  any  corporeal  organ.  Tl*e  fonn,i«^ 
contains  the  body,  but  is  not  contained  Tl 
fore  his  affertion  i*  falfe,  thst  the  toul  \%vrA 
by  the  body,  and  that  it  cannot  ad  wis^ 
organs  of  the  body.  But  the  Epicureutv^ 
opinion,  that  the  foul  is  contaioed  istkl 
almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  water  i*  i^  *^ 
which  keeps  it  in,  becaufc  it  is  a  thicW 
ftance ;  thus  they  will  have  the  fvul  10  «" 
very  tenuious  atom*,  tut  thr  body  of  much  i 
principles.  This  is  almoft  what  Lucreoai 
fclf  (ays  by  and  by,  ver.  424. 

For  iince  the  limbs,  that  veffel  of  the  M 
Could  not  contam  it»  part«,  &c 

Ver.  311.  He  meana  the  foul  and  bo(h« 
cnmpofe  the  nature  he  fpeaks  of  two  ydk 
fore. 

Ver.  315.  That  is,  the  foul,  the  noUM 
body ;  the  whole  animal,  the  whole  a 

Vcr.  316.   That  is  to  iWy,  that  the  sM 
which  the  foul  confifti^,  caxuiot  exifi  apart,  a 
parated  from  thofd  that  compole  the  bo^ 
on  the  contrary. 

Ver.  3*1.  He  again  dcmooftrates  inthrfrr 
verfes,  this  aduuation  of  the  loul  and  body* 
body,  fays  he,  is  neither  generated,  asr  f* 
without  the  foul  t    and  when  the  fiml  tsL 
flight,  when  its  particles  are  vri^hdmra,  tk 
chain  is  unlinked,  the  members  potriiyf  ^^ 
length  the  body  penfhes,    Meanwhik,  vbJt 
comet  of  the  fool}    It  is  difperied  into  cvp7 
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tU  fuUhet  away.    Since,  therefore,  neicher  of 
tbetn  are  (afe  and  whole,  without  the  other,  we  t 
nuA  believe  that  their  fubftatices  arc  moft  clofely 
combioed  and  aoited  together. 

Vct.  i^^.  Hitherto  the  poet  hat  afferted,  that 
seichcr  the  body  can  adt  or  perceive  apart  from 
tbe  f^] ;  nor  the  foul  when  feparated  from  the 
bgdf.  fiat  that  fenfe  is  produced  in  ail  tbe  mem- 
Vn»  bfthe  common  motion  of  both  of  them,  atft- 
iig  coDJoiotly.  He  now,  in  thefe  eight  verfin,  op- 
pofcs  thofe  philofophers,  who  affirm  that  the  foul 
only  ii  capable  of  tliat  motion  which  we  call 
fade;  and  appeal*  to  experience  againft  their  opi- 
noo ;  for,  let  it  be  granted,  that  the  body  fceid, 
we  could  not  be  more  confcious  of  that  fenk  than 
we  Dcw  are ;  thcreiore,  it  niufl  be  granted,  that 
the  body  does  feql.  But  f^me  may  objedl,  if  the 
buJyiiaTe  frnfe,  how  comet*  it  noc  to  retain  that 
power  and  faculty  of  perception,  when  the  foul  is 
gone  out  of  it  ?  Bccaufe  that  power  and  faculty 
bdofig  not  to  the  body  alone,  but  to  the  body 
eooj.'ined  and  united  t<f  the  foul.  Epicurus,  in 
ike  icth  book  of  Laertius,  aflerts  the  fame  doc- 
trine in  thefe  words :  i  fuhf  ( Anima)  nXii^  it 
r««^  (fcntiendi  facultatem)  a  fih  vwi  rv  X^nii 
mt^fuilH  \rUyZth  wm;*  vi  t\  Xwrif  Af^^/ia  -ma- 

riMrnr  fuftwlv/utlos  wop  Izanns  )i«  a^rnkXayi^ns  rns 

M*  «i|*  lufmfuf^  mXX,*   l](^y  MfA»  0vyJiyimft,Utt  iturtf 

f    Vcr  J41.  Now  becaufe  there  were  fome  who 

jlttld  that  the  whole  compound  body,  that  is  to 

;  ^Ti  an  animal  ought  not  to  be  faid  to  have  fenfe, 

'«to  perceive,  but  that  the  foul  by  itfelf  and 

I  >lMe  performs  that  office,  wiihont  the  ailiftance 

«r  co-operation  of  the  organs,  which  they  pretend 

«rc  bat  in  the  nature  of  doors,  that  being  thrown 

•pen,  the  foul  that  is  feated  within,  fees  all  exter- 

wlobjeds :  among  whom  was  Epicharmus,  whofe 

"V^  wf  •(•,  9US  Axvfli,  tbe  mmd  fecs^  the  mind 

^'Wi,  it  very  well  known  ;  and  Cicero  too  is  of 

wc  lame  opinion,  Tufcul.  i.  where  he  fays :  **  No» 

enini  DC  nunc  quidem  ccrnimun  ea,  qase  videmus. 

Niqne  enim  ullus  fcnfus  ed  in  corpore,  fed,  ut 

•on  folum  phyfici  doceni,  verum  etiam  medici, 

^i  ida  aperea  et  patefaSa  videtunt,  viae  quafi 

'  ^^^  id  oculus,  ad  aures,  ad  natures,  a  fedc  animi 

perforaiit."    For  we  do  not  even  now  perceive 

jltofe  thing*  which  we  fee.     Neither  it  there  any 

^e  in  the  body;  but  as  not  only  the  natural  phi- 

moyhcn  teach,  but  tbe  phyiicians  too,  who  have 

pbioly  {een  them   open   and  dtfplayed  abroad, 

**^  >re,  u  it  were,  ways  and  paflTages  bored 

™ngh  ro  the  eyet,  to  the  ears,  and  noilrils,from 

»c  (eat  of  the  foul  Lucretius,  therefore,  in  thefe 

"lortcen  verfes,  brings  two  arguments  to  evince 

Jjc  weakneft  of  this  opinion  ;  for  if  the  eyes,  fays 

■Vwere  merely  doors,  how  come  they  to  feel  any 

7*[*nee  «nd  pain  from  bright  and  gliftering  ob- 

l^f  Befides,  pluck  out  thofe  eyes,  thofe  mere 

**J»»  >'  yon  call  them,  the  foul  ought  then  to  per- 

««jc  twernalobjc  As  much  better, becaufe  the  prof- 

P**  Would  then  be  more  free  and  uninterrupted. 

^^'  355-  Lvcretius  hat  before  afferted,  that 


the  foul  is  extremely  fmall  in  bulk,  and  that  it* 
vrhole  fubftance,  if  it  were  affembled  apart  into  , 
one,  might  be  contained  in  a  very  little  fpace ; 
and  he  now,  in  thefe  twenty.eight  verfes,  declares 
the  fame  more  at  large,  in  oppofition  to  Demo- 
critus,  who  held,  that  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
of  the  body,  fo  many  parts  too  of  the  foul  are 
contained  in  them,  that  is  to  fay,  in  each  one ; 
and  confequently,  that  the  foul  has  as  many  parts 
as  the  body.  But  were  this  true,  we  (hould  feci 
every  thing  that  touched  any  part  of  the  body. 
For  when  any  particle  of  the  body,  and  the  part 
of  the  foul  that  is  joined  to  it,  come  to  be  na^Y- 
ed,  why  ihould  not  fenfe  arife  from  that  mo- 
tion ?  But  there  are  loany  things,  as  he  proves 
by  feveral  examples,  which  we  do  not  perceive 
vrhfti  they  touch  us;  they  therefore  are  mi/lakcn, 
who  join  a  part  of  the  foul  to  every  part  of  the 
body. 

Ver.  3 J  6.  Democrittts  a  philofopher,  born  at 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  about  five  hundred  ycarb  be- 
fore Jefus  Chrift.  He  learned  aftronomy  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  geometry  of  the  Perftans;  at 
length  be  went  to  Athens,  and  gave  all^  he  had 
to  the  republic,  referving  to  himfeif  only  a  littlo 
garden,  wiere  he  might  freely  meditate  on  the 
works  of  nature.  This  is  that  phibfopher,  who 
is  faid  to  have  laughed  at  the  viciffitades  of 
fortune,  and  at  the  vain  anxieties  and  folUcs  of 
men;  from  whence  he  was  ilrnamed  GelaGnas. 
See  more  of  him  below,  ver.  1044,  and  Book  iv. 

Vrr.  379.  Lucretius,  ver.  134,  of  this  book,  has 
feated  the  mind,  in  which  the  rcafon  and  the  fa- 
culty of  fenfe  refide,  in  the  heart ;  but  he  has  dif- 
fufcd  the  foul,  in  which  the  locomotive  faculty  is 
placed  through  the  whole  body.  Now,  in  thefe 
nineteen  veries,  he  makes  that  mind  the  chief  iiu 
ftnxment  in  the  prefervation  of  life.  And  what- 
ever others  think,  this  is  not  ahfurd  nor  diffonant 
to  the  Epicurean  philofophy.  The  mind,  ver.  a7#» 
which  for  the  moft  part  confifts  of  that  feurth 
nameit.-f«  fomething  of  Epicurus,  which  alone  be» 
ftows  the  facnhy  of  fenfe,  is  joined  to  tbe  animal 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  frame,  foul  and  all  together.  But  with- 
draw the  foundation,  and  all  the  fuperftru&ure 
mnft  of  neceffi'.y  tumble  down.  The  mind  and 
the  foul,  continues  he,  may  properly  be  compared 
to  the  eye ;  the  ball,  the  mind  v  the  foul,  the  red 
of  the  orb :  wound  tbe  ball,  and  blindnefs  inevi- 
tably follows  :  wound  any  other  part  of  the  eye» 
the  povrcr  of  fight  will  neverihelefs  remaih. 

Ver.  389.  The  gladiators  at  Rome,  when  al- 
moft  all  their  iimb»  were  wounded  and  hacked  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  had  Ho  manner  ofufe  of 
them,  and  even  when  many  of  them  were  entire- 
ly cut  off,  yet  lived  a  great  while  in  that  maimed 
condition.  And  Nardius  relates,  that  at  this  day, 
at  Cairo  in  £gypt,  the  robbers  on  the  high  way, 
who  are  cut  afunder  near  the  naval,  and  thea 
thrown  on  a  heap  of  unilacked  lime,  live  for  fe- 
veral  hours,  talk  to  the  (landers  by,  and  anfwer 
them  qucftiona. 

Ver.  390.   The  cryftalltne  part  of  the  eyc^ 
Fi  iij 
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which  a'  vitreous  horocur  follows  inwardly  and 
outwardly  an  aqucouo.  It  ts  commonly  called  the 
liglit,  or  n^htpf  the  eyf.  The  vitreous  humour 
i&  contained  in  a  tunicle  or  little  Oiin,  which  the 
Greeks  therefore  call  aft^t^xis-^w ,  furrounding. 

Vcr.  398  Being  now  going  to  prove,  that  the 
foul  is  niorta)  he  promire>,  in  thefc  nine  verfcs, 
that  he  will  fpare  no  labour  in  this  difputaiion  ; 
but  bccaufe  he  has  dillinyuiflied,  a>  the  ftoics 
likrwife  do,  between  the  lou!  and  the  mind,  lell 
his  Memmius  Ihould  not  rightly  coniprelend  the 
force  (if  his  reafons,  he  give!»  notice,  that  ail  his 
arg\||nents  arc  bent  \yith  equal  Orength  a;rain(l 
the  mind  and  foul  likewifc  ;  both  of  which  coni- 
pofi  but  one  fubflance. 

Ver.  407.  In  thcfd  twenty-one  verfes.  he  brings 
his  firft  argument,  to  prove  the  mortality  of  the 
foul,  under  wl'?ch  nam«.  he  conij-rehciH^.s  the  mind 
alfo,  fr<'oi  the  fubtlenef>i  and  tenuity  of  it,  which 
he  has  btforc  dtmot'ftrated,  and  now  c«  iitirms 
again.  For  the  foul,  fays  he,  is  a  corporeal  fome 
thirj^.  more  fubtlc,  more  apt  to  move,  and  more 
fubjcifl  to  difirilution,  not  only  than  water,  but 
even  than  md^  or  imi  kc ;  fince  it  is  ftirrt'd  and 
moved  by  things  more  thin  and  fubtlc  than  cither 
fmokc  or  mift,  to  wit  by  the  very  <maj;cs  of 
thofc  things,  which  often  move  the  fciul  in  our 
dreams;  and,  tfeertforc,  it  muft  of  necelHty  be 
more  cafily  dilBpated  than  they.  And  it  is  in 
vairvfor  any  one  to  obji(5),  that  when  it  h  diffolv- 
cd  from  the  body,  i^  remains  entire  in  the  air ; 
fi.r  ht  w  can  tht  fubtle  air  prefcrve  that  i\ih^ 
which  often  exhales  through  the  pores  of  a  thick 
body? 

Vtr.  410.  Becaufe  the  foul  is  moved  by  the 
v^ry  images  of  water,  mift,  and  fnioke,  when  the 
mind  thinks  of  thofr  things  in  fleep.  And  the 
images  of  all  thing"  whatever  arc  more  tcnuitus 
than  the  thmgh  thcmlelves. 

Vfr.  411.  For  Ejicunis  held,  that  nothing  can 
be  fecn.  ray,  not  fo  much  as  thought  upon,  or 
even  dreamed  of  but  by  the  means  of  imago;  as 
we  l'.irr  from  Cicero,  I    de  Finibns. 

Vcr   420.    1  he  conduiinn  is  falfe  ;  a«  indeed  is 
this  wI>oie  argtiment.  to  prove  the  corporeality, 
and  conftqutntly  the  mortality  of  the  ft'ul  :  and 
it  in  ADfwcred  in  one  wurd,  that  the  foul  is  a 
f()irit.     Befldcs,  thou(.h  the  mind,  when  the  body 
ik  afleep,  docN  nut  think  of  fmoke,  water,  miCl,  or 
otber  things  of  the  like  fort,  it  i^  not  (he  that  re- 
ceives the  imag«fs  of  rhofe  things^  but.  the  fancy, 
which  \%  an  intienor  faculty  of  the- foul ;  and  thefc 
in.age<>  being  thus  admitted  into  the  fmicy.  the 
m'>r  makes  ufe  of  them,  to  know   the   things 
whole   image*  (hey  are.     Add  to  this,  that  the 
ihind  know&  other  things  whofe  images  arc  nei- 
ther received  within  herfclf,  nor  in  the  fancy  nei- 
tlier.     Thus  it  is  no  proof  that  the  foul  is  corpo-  I 
veal,  bccaufe  tli^  mind  makes  ufe  of  crrpnreal  ; 
images,   to    cr.me  at  the    knowledge  of  things.  1 
And,  therefore,   the  pret  adds,   without  reafoh, 
that  when  the  foul  is  gr iie  out  of  the  body,  it  ; 
cannot  fubfift  in  fafcty,  from  the  very  air,  which  ; 
is  more  rare  than  the  L(  ry,  by  which  alone  the  • 
fool  cculd  be  contained  :  lor  the  fcui  is  a  fnirit  i 

i 


and  wants  not   air   Co   pfeierre  and  keep  itielf 
alive. 

Ver.  424.  4.S  if,  becaufe  the  water  ruoiotf, 
when  the  vcITlI  that  contains  it  is  broken;  tbe 
foul  were  contained  in  the  body  in  fuch  a  mao- 
ner,  that  when  this  is  deftroyed,  that  too  malt 
dilTolve,  and  vanifh  into  air.  But  certainly  Lo- 
cretius  iUbs  himfelf  with  his  own  weapon;  for  if 
the  fool  be  d  flo.ved.  when  the  body  is  brckento 
pieces,  as  the  water  runs  out  of  a  broken  vefiel; 
then  the  more  the  body  is  obftruded  and  doicd 
up,  the  fafter  the  foul  will  be  detained  and  kept 
in  it,  as  a  well-clofed  velTel  holds  the  water  more 
fafely  than  one  that  is  leaky,  yet,  thou^iot 
violent  death  the  body  be  not  broken^  nay, 
though  in  men  that  arc  hanged,  it  be  in  fooe 
meafurc  clofed  and  (lopped  up,  tbe  foul  never> 
thelcfi  flies  out  cf  it  with  greater  eafc,  (bao 
when  the  body  \^  cut  tt>  pieces  limb  by  limb. 
It  is  indeed  a  veffel,  but  ma<&e  of  earth,  aodthe 
foul  is  contained  in  it,  but  proceeds  from  beaT»; 
and  when  death  comcji,  both  of  them  rctvroio 
the  place  from  whence  th^y  came;  the  body ii 
I  committed  to  the  earth,  and  the  foul  fecb  her 
native  heaven.  Let  Lucretius  thcomakc  tbe  iDsik 
of  his  weak  argument. 

Ver.  4a8.  In  thcfe  twelve  vcrfcs,  is  coDtaiofd  ; 
his  fccotid  argument  againd  the  immortality  of 
the  fpul.  Whatever,  fays  he,  is  generated,  growi 
up,  waxes  old,  and  decays  with  the  body.  isBIO^ 
tal :  But  all  this  if  true  of  the  foul :  Fur  childrcB 
are  no  lefs  infirm  in  mind,  than  weak  in  body;u 
they  gr<'W  up,  and  tijc  dzength  of  their  body  in- 
crcaffs,  thty  ftrengthen  in  judgment  likewifc- 
But  in  old  age,  both-^mind  aua  body  decay,  asd 
/lodder  alike 

I'his  argument  is  confuted  by  Ladantlus,  lib. 
vii.  (ie  Div.  Prxni.  c.  1 1  where  he  argues  to  thii 
pnrpofe.  I'his  rcafon,  fa)  s  he.  holds  not  g  od  u 
to  the  foul,  thi>ugh  indeed  it  be  true  itiaiipuch  » 
it  relates  to  the  body  ;  which,  becarule  it  is  made 
of  a  perifhing  clement,  is  corruptible  :  but  die 
human  foul,  becaufe  it  is  derived  from  a  ccleftiii 
fubtility.  neither  dies  nor  is  corruptible;  as  the 
contrary,  it  is  aj)  eternal  fpirit,  that  deduces  iti 
origin,  from  the  fpirit  of  God.  Ihereforr  this 
common  axiom,  "  Quicquid  natuito  eft,  interire 
nectflc  c(^,'*  whatever  is  born,  muft  of  ntctfity 
die,  can  hold  good  only  in  corp«real  thtogs.  fl>< 
foul,  indeed,  is  bom  with  the  body,  but  it  pr(^ 
cecds  per  fed  from  God;  nor  does  age  add  an/ 
thing  to  it,  or  take  any  thing  from  it.  The 
ftrength  of  the  mind  does  mdeed  iocreafe  and  de- 
cay, but  this  happens  not  through  any  inip<:r. 
fcdion  in  the  fiul  itfclf,  but  through  the  dc»- 
cicncy  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  Ariftotle  too 
argues  to  the  fame  effcd,  i.  de  Anim  cap.  4 

Vcr.  440.  rhefe  (jxtecn  vcrfcs  contain  his  thir^ 
argumeoc.  When  the  body  is  feixed  with  a  fit  of 
ficknefM,  the  mind  is  po(rf  fled  with  grief,  fear,  ffc. 
But  in  that  diieale  the  body  is  wafted;  a»d  it  i* 
likely  too  that  the  mind  waftes  wifh  fotrow. 
Na),  the  mind  is  •fomctimes  dift-afed  itfclf;  fof 
The  mifld  of  a  lunatic  ravc»^,  and  the  mind  01  » 
leihargic  pcrfou  is  ftupid.    iiiDce,  therefore,  ^ 
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ivkta  of  6Utdt  zai  ptin  penetrates  ioto  th« 
very  mind,  we  oujht  to  believe  that  the  nund 
nnoruL  Paiuttiut,  id  Cicero,  TufcuL  I.  ufet 
the  (uae  vgvaieDt,  which  Cicero  likewife  there 
toofntei  in  theie  wordi ;  **  Sunt  hac  ignoramis, 
com  de  sieroiute  animorum  dicantur,  /k  mente 
did,  ^  oomi  tdrbido  motu  temper  vacat  \  noa 
de  piltibiu  lis,  ia  qaibot  sgritadines,  itJe,  Ubidi- 
ocfqie  feiiencur ;  qnas  is,  contra  qufem  hsec  di- 
CBsnr,  femotu  a  mente  3c  difclufat  putat,*'  &c 

Ver.  466.  This  difeafe,  CeUw  lib.  ▼.  cap.  ao. 
aib  a  ftnpid  heavineis,  and  an  almoft  irrefiAibk 
vecdfity  df  fleep,  with  an  alienation  of  mind. 
Heocc  ^  derive  it  from  the  Greek  word  A«#w» 
ob&riio,  bocaofe  that  ^feaic  is  attended  with  a 
btfttbiatU  of  aM  things;  occafioned  by  the 
kuo'f  beiDg  opprefled  with  too  greu  a  quantity 
tfptBkooifliaarr. 

Oldhandefcribeitttfattst 

A  lleep,  doll  u  the  laft 

On  all  the  magazines  of  life  did  feize, 
No  more  the  blood  its  circling  courfe  did  run ; 
Bat  in  the  veins,  like  icicles,  It  hung. 
No  oore  the  heart,  now  void  of  quicV'ning  hca^, 
The  nmefol  march  of  vital  motion  beat;  - 
SdlEaeff  did  iato  all  the  ilnews  climb, 
Aod  I  ibort  death  crept  cold  throogh  ti*rf 
limb. 

Vcr.  4x3.  Ladbuitiiif ,  de  Divin.  Pr«m.  Hb.  fii. 
o^  li  (hows  the  weakneft  of  this  conclufidn  in 
tl>eie«ords:  <*  Qnia  animajuoda  eft  cum  cor- 
pvc^  &  virtttCe  careat  corpus,  contagio  ejus  cgref. 
or :  inbecillitas  de  focietatb  fragilitatis  redundat 
id  laemem.**  Becaofe  the  foul  is  united  vrith  the 
^7i  if  the  body  wane  ftrengtli  nr  health,  Ihe 
^  ^ii^  ficken  with  Ac  contagion  of  the  body  ;a 
■ctkocis  redounds  to^  the  mind  from  tu  fcllow- 

Svich  frailty.  Thus  the  mind  it  itid  to  be 
or  in  pain,  oiily  by  fhty  of  metaphor:  for  it  is 
ikdefed  of  the  body  only,  that  mdces  the  mind 
(^  to  operate,  or  thou  caufes  it  to  operate  a- 
■*&  Thus  too  Ariftotle,  de  Auim.  lib.  t.  cap.  4. 
(>ches  that  bate,  love,  anger,  fear,  grirf,  and  all 
he  other  paiiions,  as  we  call  them  of  the  mind, 
■e  not  indeed  defe^  or  weaknefles  of  the  nn-r 
'cHboding,  hue  of  the  body  In  which  it  rcildes : 
|or  the  oiSerftanding  is  fometbing  that  is  more 
ivine  and  free  from  all  paffion^  And,  therefore, 
I  the  fiune  La^stins  arguiA  Tery  well ;  **  cum 
iffxijta  ftierit  a  corpore,  vigebit  ipla  per  fc ;  nee 
^  jam  fragilitatis  conditione  tentabieur,  quia  in- 
nneotam  fragile  projecit.  Loco  cilat." 
^^'  456.  Thefe  thirteen  vcrfcs  contain  his 
Kmh  argument,  in  which  he  produces  a  drunken 
lan.  bswltng  and  raving  without  fenie  or  reafon, 
''oioundio^  heaven  and  earth  together^  and  oehr 
^r  hti  hands,  his  fert,  his  eyes,  Us  ears«  nor  even 
''•^  mind  if  felf  capable  of  performing  their  proper 
;&^».  Now  what  can  be  the  caufc  of  all  this, 
^y«  be,  btit  the  b rifle  and  impetuous  fpirits  of  the 
*«nt.  which  having  difiuied  ihemfelves  through 
^  whole  body,  alba,  difturb,  and  diftraft  the 
niod  I  And  ecmiolf  wh^itever  pat  i^e  dlA^dcred 


to  this  degree  by  a  flender  foroCf  nay  be  deftroy- 
ed  by  a  more  violent. 

Ver.  46a.  Singultus  the  word  Lucretius  here 
ufes,  figoifiea  not  only  a  fobbing,  but  a  yexing, 
which  we  commonly  call  the  hiccough,  a  frtquenc 
effe^  of  too  much  drinking. 

Ver.  46J.  This  too  is  faUe ;  for  the  mind  is  noC 
afleded  by  the  ftrcngth  of  the  wine,  but  the 
brain  and  the  fisncy,  winch  the  fumes  of  the 
wine  render  dondy  and  eonfufed ;  and  this  is  the 
reafon  that.  the. mind  cannot  perceive  and  a6k 
with  the  fame  deamefs  as  before.  It  is  not  there- 
fore any  fault  or  defed  of  the  mind,  bat  oC  the 
oi^gans  of  the  body.  In  like  manner,  the  weak- 
nefs  and  heavinefs  of  the  members  that  attend 
drpnkennefs,  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  «iind« 
but  to  the  body,  which  bemg  weakened  by  the 
ftrength  of  the  wine,  is  become  incapable  of  be- 
ing guided  and  governed  by  the  fbuJ.  Thns  the 
(an  is  not  (aid  to  have  oontradcd  a  blemllh,  bc-» 
caufe  he  ikines  not  into  a  rooai  whofe  windows 
are  ciofed  up.  Nor  is  the  hand  grown  weik,  be« 
caufe  it  throws  Dbt  the  dttft  of  a  pounded  ftone 
fo  Cu"  as  it  did  tin  ftene,  while  it  was  yet  whole 
and  unbroken. 

Ver.  469.  His  drankard  having  made  hb  exit, 
the  poet,  in  the(e  twesxty«one  veifes,  for  his  fifth 
argument,  brings  in  ^^maa  feiaed  with  an  epilcp. 
tic  fit,  and  proftrate^  the  ground;  a  horrid 
ipedacle  which  sooe  are^iliiog  to  behold.  How- 
ever, the  elegance  and  liveHne£  mkh  ^hich  Lu- 
cretins  defcr&s  this'image^  make  na  -regard  it  not 
withontfome  pleafdre ;  for  he  extends  the  vtr^^h 
in  fo  moving  a  manner,  and  fo  firoogly  paimA  ' 
ilruggHnga  and  his  ptber  motions,  tj^3^ 
th'oo^  we  ihonld  be  difpleaJQejLifa kfiifilplaced 
wit,  we  cannot  but  |6rftv€^tBe  anftl.  Being 
feised  with  the  ^  Jie  raves  and  taltas  wiMly ; 
but  that  raving,  fays  the  poet,  is  a  mirk  c^  the 
difibhition  of  the  fobfUence  of  the  nund,  at  leaft  oC 
the  perturbation  of 4t.  And  he  Ivho  can  fyelieve, 
that  whattn^ty  be  diiffipated  within  the  body  it^H, 
can  remain  entire  in  the  open  air  (for  When  the 
foul  is  freed  from  the  body,  it  can  be  no  where 
elfe),  may  with  as  nmch  reaftin  pretend,  th^t  water 
will  itay  in  a  veflel  fall  of  holes,  and  leak  out  of 
one  that  is  (onnd. 

This  avgument  being  bat  a  coitfirmttibn  of  the 
iaft,  requires  no  other  rolotion  than  that  hat  had 
already  :  nor,  indeed,  doei  tbut  ftrength  of  difeafe 
difturb  the  mind, but  diftorts  the  body  ^nd  aM  fti 
•memben;  and  yet  the  (bul  is  then  f^  to  ftifTer, 
becaofe  It  does  not  aA  after  its  ufoal  maniYer, 
Thus  how  icilffil  (bever  be  the  player  on  a  harp, 
yet  if  xht  fttings  tof  his  iofhument  be  oat  of  tune, 
ne  can  rtiake  them  utter  no  nther  than  difeordant 
and  aftharmonbns  fi^unds. 

Ver.  490.  The  fixth  apgement  is  in  thefe  Cx- 
teen  verfes  10  this  efleA.  We  fee  that  this  mad 
and  raving  mind  may,  by  the  hdp  of  phyllc,  ^)e 
recovered  and  reflored  to  its  former  ^te :  and 
thus,  thrrc  is  feme  change  made  In  the  mind. 
Therefore,  either  fome  new  parts  are  added,  or 
fufne  are  taken  away,  or  elfe  the  particles  of  the 
mio4  are  pla^d  in  (nothcr  order ;  for  all  chun^c 
Ffiiij 
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i«  made  either  by  addition,  detradioo,  or  tranfpo- 
fition  of  the  particles.  But  every  thing  maft,  of 
neceffity  be  mortal  that  receives  new  parts,  that 
lofes  any  of  its  parts,  or  of  whofe  parts  the  por- 
tion and  order  is  changed.  Therefore,  whether  the 
mind  grow  fick,  which  the  foregoing  argoments 
have  proved,  or  yvheiher  it  grow  well  again,  it 
cither  way  confefles  its  own  mortality. 

Ver.  501.  Not  in  the  leaft  for  the  reafon  here 
alleged ;  becaufe,  though  the  raving  or  madnefs 
of  the  mind  be  cired  by  hellebore,  or  other  re- 
medies of  like  natnre,  yet  the  care  is  not  of  the 
teind,  but  of  the  brain ;  which  being  reftored  to 
Its  former  health,  the  mind  performs  her  funiftions 
kt  before. 

Ver.  505.  The  feventh  argument  is  included  in 
thefe  nineteen  vcrfes.  Men  often  die  limb  by 
3imb,  and  expire  by  degrees.  Therefore,  the  foul 
too  dies  by  degrees.  Por,  who  will  pretend  that 
the  foul,  that  moft  lively  and  fenfible  thing,  re- 
sides in  the  dead  members  of  the  body  that  are 
■void  of  all  feofe.  But  if  you  think  that  the  foul 
retires  out  of  the  dying  members  into  the  more 
inward  parts  of  the  body ;  why  do  not  tkofe  parts 
to  which  the  foul  retreats,  and  where  ihe  is  con- 
traded  into  a' narrower  fpace,  enjoy  a  niore  lively 
"and  bri&er  fenfe  ?  Has  the  foul,  by  being  thus 
ihiit  up  in  a  lefs  compafs,  loft  the  power  of  fenfe  f 
Take  care  of  grantinc;  that;  for  what  decays  and 
loies  its  hatiire  by  being  thus  contraded  and  hud. 
died  up,  is  as  much  mortal  a«  that  which  flies  dif- 
jperfed,  and  is  torn  to  pieces  ih  the  air. 
^   Ver.  516.  The  falfehood  of  this  cpnclufion  may 

/];9nQced  even  from  the  doSrine  of  Lucretius 
♦•C??^-..  for  ver.  137.  of  this  book,  he  files  the 
feat  of  i^:«J^(i|^  in  the  heart ;  but  the  foul,  be* 
caufe  he  believeTl»^rporeal,  he  has  diffufed 
tlirough  the  whole  body,  «^^  yet  not  disjoined 
3t  from  the  mind.  Therefore,  it  may  by  degrees 
contrad  itfelf  from  the  extremeft  parts  of  the  bb^ 
dy  to  the  heart,  where  the  nfind,  to  which  it  is 
joined,  has  its  refidence.  But  there  is  another 
anfwer  to  this  argument :  for  fince  the  foul  is  in- 
corporeal, it  is  diffuftd  whole  through  all  the  bo. 
dy,  and  whole  in  every  part  of  the  body ;  fo  thai 
\7hen  any  part  of  the  body  dies,  or  is  cut  cS,  the 
foul  does  not  therefore  die,  nor  is  it  therefore  cut 
off:  but  remains  fafe  and  Wbole  in  the  other 
found  and  whole  parti  of  the  body  ;  nor  does  it 
go  out  of  tfie  body,  till  the  body  be  diifolved  by 
death.  Thus,  for  example,  the  intentional  fpedes, 
as  they  call  it,  i*  whole  in  all  the  place,  and  whole 
ih  each'  part  of  the  place  :  for  infiance.;  in  what, 
ever  place,  or  in  whatever  port  of  a  place  you  fct 
a  mirror,  or  $x  your  eye,  there  the  whole  image 
will  every  where  be  found.  Thus  too,  fay  the 
Komanifts,  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jefas  Cbrift  is 
whole  under  the  wbole  ipecies  of  the  bread,  and 
vrhole  under  every  part  of  the  bread,  in  the  blef> 
fed  facrament  of  the  Eucharift. 

Ver.  5^4.  Thefe  eight  verfea  contain  the  eighth 
argument. '  The  mindis  a  part  of  man,  as  is  proved 
:ihovc,  ver.  93.  and  has  a  certain  place  allotted  for 
it;  as  there  is  for  the  nofe,  the  eyes,  &c.  But 
;)Iuck  out  the  eyes,  aod  cut  cf  the  noilrilf|  fnd 


neither  will  thofe  perceive  coloura,  nortkefe  fmett 
odours.  Therefore,  we  muft  acknowledfie  the 
fame  of  the  fepartted  foul,  fince  it  is  no  lefc  join- 
ed to  the  body  than  the  other  parts  of  it. 

In  anfwer  to  this  argument,  we  fay»  that  the 
foul  i«  indeed  a  part  of  man  ;  but  not  foch  a  part 
as  the  feet,  the  eye«.  the  arms,  &c.  for  it  it  ooly 
an  eflential  part,  as  they  call  it,  and  ti  the  priod- 
ple  of  life  to  its  own  felf ;  buf  the  other  parrtof 
man  derive  their  vital  motions,  and  their  fcafes 
from  the  foul.  Therefore,  it  is  not  ftrange,  tltat 
the  other  parts,  when  they  are  disjoioed  from  tbe 
whole  man,  have  no  fenfe  remaining  in  then, 
fince  they  are  feparated  from  their  principle  of 
viul  lenfc.  Ladantius  gives  this  argument  ano- 
ther anfwer.  The  foul,  fays  he,  is  not  a  pait  of 
the  body>  but  in  the  body ;  in  like  maoDer,  as 
what  is  contained  in  a  veflel  is  not  part  of  the 
velTel,  no  more  than  the  goodfi  in  a  houfe  are  port 
of  the  houfe ;  fo  neither  is  tht  foul,  becasfc  the 
body  is,  as  it  were,  the  veflel  and  recrpude  of 
the  foul,  therefore  a  part  of  the  body.  **  Anima 
non.e(t  pars  corporis,  fed  in  corpore  eft :  Sicvt  id, 
quod  vafe  continetur,  vafis  pars  non  rft;  Dccea, 
qux  in  domo  funt,  partes  domus  cfie  dicimt&r: 
it&  non  anima  pars  eft  corporis,  quia  corpus  vel 
vas  animae  e(k,  vel  refcpuculum.'*  I>e  DiriB. 
Praem.  1:.  I  a. 

Ver.  519.  So  Cicero  TufcuJ.  I.  «*  Nofce  aol- 
mum  tuum,  nam  Corpus  quidem  eft  quafi  vas.  aat 
aliquod  animi  receptaculum.**  Know  thy^miod, ' 
for  the  body  is  indeed  as  a  veflel,  or  certain  re-' 
ceptade  of  the  mind.  Thus  Xenocrates  in  Anti> 
och,  calls  the  body  ^J^vxm  r«>i»«r,  the- tabernacle  of 
the  foiil.  In  Cratyl.  ^vxnt  rn^ui,  tbe  fepulchre  of 
the  foul. 

Ver-  Si^-  l^c  nipth  argument  is  in  thefe  Mrec 
ty.fi^  verfes  to  this  purpofe.  While  the  body 
and  foul  are  joined  together,  the  animal  lives  aod 
is  fenfible ;  when  the  Ibul  is  gone,  the  body  is  ia- 
lenfible,  and  fo  too'  is  the  foul  when  fepaoicd 
from  the  body.  The  mind  is  as  the  eye  of  the 
body,  an4  who  expeds.to  fee  with  an  eye  that  ii 
torn  out  i  Befides,  were  not  the  atoms  of  the  fas! 
-contained  ih  the  veins  and  nerves,  they  could  sot 
be  aSedted  by  thofe  motions  that  are  the  caufe  of 
fenfe : '  for  all  thofe  motions  require  a  certaiA 
fpace,  and  fixed  and  definite  bounds.  Bot  if  yoi 
pretend  that  the  foul,  after  its  diflblntion  froa 
the  body  can  be  contained  or  held  in  by  the  air, 
you  may  as  well  at  the  fiime  txnfe^  affirm  lik^ 
wife,  that  the  air  is  an  animal  which  feiems  osoft 
abfurd  and  moft  falfe.  Epicurits  writes  thas  to 
Herodotus.  R«)  f^^v  ci  J^v^fiitm  vS  iXu  U^u^Ht 
«i  ^v;t'i  ^M9•l^fl'u^  *M4  iKtji  tx»  m  *Silmt'hniftmi 
HU  xsmlttt,  «f  «  itV  mU^M^t*  xUTvTk/      *0»  yi^ »» 

Ver.  536.  This  comparifon  is  not  jnft.  Fv, 
though  the  foul  be  the  principle  of  life  to  the  bo- 
dy ;  yet  the  body  is  not  fo  to  the  fouL  It  is  fioc 
therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  body  per- 
€<im  fiotbiPg  vitboHf  the  foul.    Baturhotio 
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oobt  bnt  that  the  foul  his  the  power  of  percep.  i 

00  withooc  the  body,  fince  it  is  the  (Principle  of 

Ver.  553.  This  inference  Is  too  abfurd ;  for  what 
rceffitj  i$  there,  that  the  air  into  which  the  foul  j 
iei  at  its  reparation  from  the  body,  Ibotild  te-  t 
>(ne  ao  aoimal  ?  Has  it  any  of  the  organs  or  dif-  | 
ofitiont  that  are  proper  for  vital  fcnfe  ?  The  foul, 
fter  k  ii  ieparatfit  from  the  body,  always  retains 
s  innate  propenilty  to  aoimatc  the  bt«d  j  again  at 
3C  rcforrei^on. 

Vcr.  557  111  ihefe  ten  vcrfcs,  is  included  the 
orh  argument.    When  the  foul,  which  i%  fcatsd  | 

1  (he  ioffioft  parts  of  the  body,  as  being  the 
londation  of  the  whole  animal,  is  fled  away,  the 
lioooi  body  pu£rifies,  and  moulders  into  dud. 
tow,  whence  can  proceed  this  total  dcOrudipn 
r  the  My,  except  becaufe  the  foul  that  propped 

up,  and  held  all  the  members  together,  has  for- 
ken  them,  and  is  fled  away  through  all  the  pores 
>d  iffoci  of  the  body  f  And  the  foul  too,  being 
LOi  divided  into  fo  many  minute  parts,  at  her 
Dio^  out  of  the  animal,  feems  to  be  prepared  and 
ot  rcldy  for  her  total  d  flipation. 

Vcr.  565.  This  inference  which  the  poet  draws 
•om  ihi*  argument,  is  altogether  ridiculous,  as  if 
le  tool  ahaled  through  the  pores  and  paflages 
r  die  bodf,  as  the  fmolce  of  fraskincenfc  docs 
^wjch  the  holes  of  a  cenfcr.  The  foul  is  wholly 
icr^rporeal,  and  therefore  goe*  unhurt  aud  whole 
«t  o{  the  whole  body,  as  well  as  out  of  each  pore 
md  pal&ge  of  it.  And  the  body's  corruption 
^bfn  the  foul  is  gone  out  of  it,'  argues  not  any 
!i»ifib»Kiy  if  the  foul ;  but  proceeds  from  the 
^tof  that  vital  agitation,  which  the  body  has 
ora  the  foul  only. 

Vcr.  567.  Thefc  fourteen  verfes  contain  the 
beoth  argument,  which  is  to  this  purpofc  :  In 
'hit  we  commonly  call  a  fwoon,  the  ftrength  and 
owers  of  the  mind  and  foul  are  (hakco  to  fuch  a 
<pee,that  were  the  caufe  but  a  little  more  vio- 
"»^the  fool  itfclf  would  be  diflolved.  Since,  then, 
tic  mhid  can  be  thus  dif  )rdered,  even  while  the 
^y  hide*  and  proteAs  it  :  who  can  believe  that 
jfobtic  a  fubOance,  wht-n  it  come«  to  be  turned 
wfrom  its  pUcc  of  Ihclter,*  can  refift  and  hold 
*>d  ajrainft  the  reftlefs  violence  of  the  winds  and 
^r  thinjjs  that  will  be  continually  affaulting  it. 

Thtit  Locretiut :  bnt  we  know  very  well,  that 
'i<  ** peliquinm  animi,"  as  t^e  Latins  call  it, 
•is  fabting  of  the  mind,  does  not  in  the  Icaft  ar- 
w  the  mortality  of  the  f«»ul ;  but  only  a  dtfi. 
*ocy  or  failure  in  the  organs  of  the  whole  body : 
'which  organs,  when  they  are  thus  obAru^ed, 
^  vital  aod  animal  fpirits  which  the  foul  makes 
fc  of*  is  hfips  to  the  prefervation  of  life,  cannot 
« faofinitted. 

.Ver.  5^1,  In  thcfe  ten  verfet,  the  poet  brings 
w  twetfth  argument ;  and^  to  leave  no  ftone  un- 
J»t»ed,  be  appeal*  to  the  dying,  and  aflcs.  Which 

*  ^^  ever  perceived  his  foul  rifiug  up  from  the 
■Cfcineft  parts  of  his  body,  and  then  go  out  whole 

*  hii  month  ?  Or  whether  they  d«  not  rather 
^fxft  it  dying  in  each  part,  as  every  fenfe  docs 
^  u*  proper  organ  /  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  lays 


he,  but  that  the  dying  are  conrdduf  of  the  diflb. 
lution  of  their  fouls;  other  wife  why  do  they  com- 
plain ?  I'hey  fhould  rather  rejoice  to  lay  down 
the  burden  of  the  body,  as  a  fnake  is  to  cail  off 
her  Hough,  or  a«  a  (lag  to  drop  hia  ponderous  and 
overgrown  antlers. 

Vcr.  585.  Neither  Lucretius,  nor  any  man  elfe, 
ever  experienced  khe  truth  of  what  he  here  ad- 
vaiKes ;  for  what  dying  perfon  ever  told  the  ftand- 
ers  by,  that  he  perceived  what  his  foul  was  doing, 
which  way  it  was  gding,  or  how  it  went  out  of 
his  body,  from  which  part  of  it  it  firft  retired,  ^c. 
For  his  faying  that  it  goes  out  through  the  jaws 
is  only  a  vulgar  way  of  fpeaktng.  And  fince  the 
foul  is  wholly  fpiritual,  it  may,  as  we  faid  before, 
go  out  whole  throBgh  the  whole  body,  or  at  any 
part  of  it. 

Ver.  586.  This  part  of  the  argument  is  wretch- 
edly weak  indeed ;  and  La^antius,  lib.  7.  de  Di- 
vio. Praerfi.  cap  13.  has  fully  aofwered  it  in  thefe 
w«rds :  **  Equidem  nunquam  vidi  qui  quereretur 
fe  morte  diflblvi :  Sed  Lucretius  fortafle  Epicnre- 
um  aliquem  viderat,  etiam  dum  moritur,  Philofo- 
phantem,  ac  de.fua  diflblutione  in  extremo  fpiriti^ 
diiferentem.  Quomodo  fciri  poteft  utrum  diiTolvt 
fe  fcntiat,  an  corppre  liberari,  cum  in  exitu  lingua 
mutefcat  ?  Nam  dum  fentit,  et  loqui  poteft,  no&- 
dumr  difToluttts  eft  :  Ubi  diilolatus  eft,  nee  fenttre 
jam,  nee  loqui  poteft  :  Ita  queri  de  diflblutione 
aut  nondum  poteft,  aut  jam  non  poteft.  £t  enim 
non  prius  quam  diflblvatur,  intelligit  fe  diflblo* 
turn  iri.  Quid,  quod  videmus  plerofque  morien- ' 
tium  non  dUTolvi  conqucrentes,  fed  enim  fe,  et 
proficifci,  et  ambulare  teftantes ;  idque  aut  geftii 
figniflcant,  aut,  fi  adhuc  poflunt,  ct  voce  pronnn. 
ciant.  Undc  apparct  non  diffblutionem  fieri,  ftd 
feparationem,  qux  dedarat  animam  permanere.** 
Indeed,  I  never  faw  any  man  who  complained 
that  he  was  dilfolved  in  death.  But  Lucretius 
perhaps  had  feen  fomc  £picurean  plulofophixing, 
even  when  he  was  dying,  and  reafoning  of  his  dif- 
fo!ution  at  his  laft  gafp.  How  can  it  be  ko«wOy 
whether  a  man  perceives  his  foul  to  die,  or  to  be 
freed  from  the  body,  fince  the  tongue  is  fpeechlefs 
in  the  moment  of  death  ?  For  fo  long  as  a  man 
perceives  and  fpeaks,  he  11  not  diflolvcd.  When 
he  is  diflolvcd,  he  ran  then  neither  perceive  nor 
fpeak;  thcri^fort,  either  he  cannot  yet  bemoan 
his  diflbhition,  or  now  he  can  no  longer  bemoan 
it.  For  how  can  he  know  he  is  diflblved  before 
he  is  diflblved.  Bcfides,  we  fee  many  dving  per- 
fons,  not  complaining  of  their  entire  diflblution, 
but  aflirming  that  they  are  going,  that  they  are 
departing,  that  the  foul  is  going  out  of  the  body ; 
and  this  they  fignify  by  figns  and  geflores ;  or,  if 
they  are  able,  they  pronounce  it  with  their  tongue. 
Whence  it  appears  there  is  no  diflblution  but  a 
reparation  of  the  foul  from  the  body ;  which  re- 
paration evinces  the  permanency  of  the  foul. 

Ver.  589.  rertulT.  de  Pall.  TheophyUa.  in 
cap.  xo  Matth.  Ariftot.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  8.  c.  7.  et 
Plin.  lib.  viii-  c.  27.  fays,  that  ferpet^tt,  when 
they  perceive  themfclves  growing  old,  caft  ofl" 
their  (kins,  and  are  clothed  again  with  new,  whi<;b 
Virgil  confirma  in  thcfe  exceUcm  verfes ; 
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Quails  ubi  in  lucem  locober,  mala  gramina  paftus, 
Frigida  fiib  ten  a  tumidum  quern  biuma  tcgebat; 
Nunc  politis  novus  ezuvius,  nitidufquc  juvent4 
Lubrica  convolvit  fublato,  pcAore  terga, 
ilrduus  ad  foicm,et  Unguis  niicat  ore  trifulci*. 

Mn.  a.  ver.  4^1. 
So  (bines  renewM  in  youth,  the  crcftcd  fnakc, 
Who  fli'j.t  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake  ; 
And  cafhnj^  cffbi-.  flou^h  when  fpring  returns, 
Now  looks  aluft,  and  with  new  plory  burns. 
Keftor'd  with  pois'nous  herb?|  his  ardent  lidei 
Relied  the  f'.n ;  and  rai-^M  on  fpircs  he  rides, 
High  o'er  the  graP-  he  hi(li:jr  r<  Us  along, 
And  brandilhes  by  fit»  his  forky  tongue.        DryJ. 
Vcr  590    Pliny,  in  ihe  eighth  book  of  his  Na- 
tural Hiilory,  chap    31    fpcaking  of  deer,   fays, 
•*  Coniiia  mares  habcnt,  fuliquc  asiinialium  enini- 
buf  annis  ftato   vcris    tempore   arnittunt."     The 
jnale»  have  horns,  and  are  the  only  animals  that 
loie  thtm  every  year   at   a  certain   time  in    the 
ipiJng.     And    VVailcr.   dffcribinjr  the  head  of  a 
ft.ig,  takes  notice  of  the  fame  thini^. 
So  \vr.  fome  antique  hero's  (Irtnprh 
Learn  by  his  launte's  wc'ighr  and  length  ; 
As  thtfe  vaft  beams  exjrcfx  the  beait 
Whole  Ihaily  brows  alivt  they  drcft. 
O  fertile  head,  which  ev'ry  year 
Could  luch  a  crop  «  f  worder  bear  I 
Which,  mij^ht  it  never  have  been  caft, 
liach  ytar's  jrrc.wth  adaed  to  the  laft, 
Thcfc  lofty  branches  had  fupply'd 
The  earth's  bold  fon's  prodigious  pride  : 
Hcav*ii  with  thefe  engines  had  been  fcalM, 
When  mountainf'hcap'd  on  mountains  fail'd. 

Ver.  591.  Thcfc  five  vcrfes  contain  his  thir- 
teenth argument.  He  has  already  faid,  that  the 
mind  is  Icatcd  in  the  heart ;  and  now  he  concludes 
from  thence,  that  it  is  confined  to^thc  heart  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  cannot  cxid  clfewhere.  He 
ifvho  looks  for  fouU  in  the  air,  may  as  reafonabJy 
cxi^c(5l  to  find  flames  in  water,  and  ice  in  fire  ;  for 
all  natural  things  have  certain  and  fixed  places  to 
be  born  and  live  in. 

But  this  argument  is  fnlfe  \  for  birds,  for  ex- 
ample, are  hatched  in  a  nel^,  and  yet  live  out  of 
the  neft.  A  nut  is  produced  upon  a  tree,  and  a 
giain  of  c6rn  in  ti'.e  ear,  and  ytt  tliey  ere  kept  in 
granaries.  Then,  wliy  fhould  not  the  foul,  if  it 
were  created  in  a  certain  part  of  the  body,  be  able 
to  lire  out  of  ic.  But  as  La^antius,  lib.  7.  de 
Div.  Pr.-rm.  c.  12,  argues  admirably  well,  the  pott 
contradids  his  own  do^rine ;  for  book  ii.  ver- 
964.  he  fays, 

Each  part  returns  when  fcodips  dies; 
AS'hat  came  from  earth  to  carih,  what  fiom  the 
iky  _  [high 

Dropp'd  down,  afcenjls  again,  and  mountb  on 

vhich  ought  not  fo  linve  been  faid  by  him,  who 
new  yfl\rts,  that  tiie  foul  dies  with  the  body.  But 
to  ufe  the  vtry  words  of  I.acfluuius,  *'  Vtritate 
viiiw^  c'b,  tt  imprudc-iifi  rutio  vera  furrepfit ;"  he 
is  convJL^led  by  a  trutii  wliith  happened  to  flip 
fioai  him  unawarcj.  ' 


Ver.  396.  In  thcfc  ten  Yerfcs,  the  poet  brin^ 

his  fourteenth  argument.  If  you  imagine,  fays  be, 

the  feparated  foul  to  be  immortal,  you  muft  be- 

lieve  it  fenlible  too ;  and  confequeotlj  endowed 

with  five  fenfes :  but  from  whence  can  thcfc  fenfei 

arife,  fitice  the  organs  of  tnc  fenfes,  the  eyea,  the 

>  noflrils,  the  hands,  the  tongue,  the  earsy  arc  afl 

I  putrified  in  the  abandoned  body  ? 

]      The  anfwer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the  fenfiei 

I  that  are  afcribed  to  the  foul  after  death  :  at  hear- 

;  ing,  feeing,  &c.  are  not  properly  called  lenies| 

but  it  is  the  very  power  and  faculty  of  perceptka 

and  underftanding,  which  is  called  the  fenfetia 

each  diflindl  and  different  fort,  and  which  of  it- 

felf,  for  inllance,  difccrns  colours  no  lefs  than  the 

eye,  hears  founds  no  lefs  than  the  car,  &c 

Ver.  600.  He  derides  the  fables  of  the  aDctenti 
concerning  the  fouls  of  men,  which,  at  they  feign- 
ed, went  into  hell  after  death,  where  they  enjoy- 
ed all  their  fenfes,  as  when  they  were  alive. 

Ver  606, 607.  His  fifteenth  argument  takes  up 
thrfe  thirty  (our  vcrfes.  The  foul,  fayt  he,  bcin^ 
diffufcd  through  the  whole  body,  muft  of  Dccefli- 
ty  be  divided,  if  the  body  be  cut  in  two  by  a  vio- 
lent and  fudden  (Iroke.  For  example,  if  a  iiicb 
of  a  foldier  be  cut  off  by  an  armed  chariot,  .the 
motion  of  the  differed  part  is  a  proof  that  the 
foul  is  divided  likewife.  This  t)«:  poet  ele- 
gantly and  at  large  defcribes ;  and  then  brings  a. 
fecond  infiance  in  the  parts  of  a  ferpent  chopped 
to  pieces ;  and  urgeit,  that  it  niufl  be  granted,  ci- 
ther that  there  are  feveral  fouls  in  the  (kmc  aox- 
mal,  that  i?  to  fay,  in  a  man  or  a  ferpetita  and 
that  the  kecnnefs  of  the  weapon,  even  though  the 
blow  be  given  at  random,  dividcti  the  mcmbcra 
of  the  animal  fo  exquifitely,  that  it  leaves  to  each 
fonl  its  proper  feat ;  which  no  man-  in  his  fenies 
will  allow,  or  elfe  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  tlte 
fingle  foul  which  is  diffufed  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  animal,  is  cut  into  many  pieces,  and 
consequently  is  mortal. 

To  this  argument  we  anfwer,  that  befides  that 
the  Chrifiian  faith  teaches,  that  the  foul  of  man 
is  incorporeal ;  if  the  mind  have  chofeo  to  itielf 
its  ^<eculiar  feat  in  the  heart,  as  Lucretius  pretenda 
it  has,  it  can  never  be  divided,  unlefsthe  heart  be 
cut  to  pieces ;  but  this  we  know  to  be  falfe.  Then 
a«  to  what  he  infiances  in  the  amputated  liiubt  of 
foldiers,  it  is  not  the  foul  that  reasaint  in  thcnx, 
and  caufes  that  palpitation;  but  certain  wam& 
fpiriu,  that,  by  llirring  up  and  down  in  the  yet 
living  nerves  and  mufcles,  move  the  mangled  and 
chopped  off  limbs;  nor  do  they  forfake  them  tall 
they  are  fcized  and  benumbed  with  cold.  A#  to 
the  inference  he  draws  from  ferpents,  we  an(wer» 
tl.at  their  rejedcd  parts  have  life,  ^caufe  the 
foul  of  animals  is  corporeal  and  mortal  too. 

Vcr.  607.  That  is  to  fay,  the  foul  is  in  tbe 
whole  animal,  or  in  every  part  of  the  animal :  for 
where  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are,  there  the  fonl 
is  likewife  ;  nor  can  thofe  facultie4  exift  where 
the  foundation  and  caufe  of  ihcm  is  not ;  but  the 
foul  is  the  foundation  of  them.  ■  And  this  is  what 
made  Arifioile  lay,  that  '^  the  e|€S  were  19  th% 
fecii  the  fi'ct  would  fee. 
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Ver.  <I4,  LueretitM  cilll  them  "  farkiferoi  Citr* 
roi,"  fcythe  bearing  chariots,  aUttding  to  the  arm- 
ed cbariou  which  the  ancieou  made  ufe  of  in 
their  vme$,  and  which  Xeoofkhon,  in  book  6.  of 
the  toftititfioo  of  Cyrus,  defcribes  in  thefe  words. 

l^tih  Wlr1«  rm  vtkMiim,  r«»  )i  )<^|*v  'rtlg  nnix^**  ^^'*'' 

X(t  rmi^uSttn,  it  iito/^  im*XH*i^  ithrvm  frari^ 
rm  iipfifir  tit  )2  M;(JUs  ym^dntgi  watjct  trkht  tm$ 
«^Aa/iM,«^i/«xi  A  ««i  i^wmta  ^M^tm  it  hr^xV^ 

Of  r«f  hci^tf  rtilr  H^jftawn,    He  took  care,  iap  lie, 

to  hate  warlike  charkiu  made  'With  very  ftronfr 

wheeh,  that  they  might  not  be  eaiily  broken,  and 

hfjcixie^rcei,  that  they  might  not  bt  apt  to  OTCr- 

^ia^.  The  coachniaB's  feat  or  box  was  made  like 

t  tower,  of  ftrong  timber,  and  clbow-higb,  that 

tbey  might  govern  the  horfes  as  theV  Hx.  in  their 

feats.    The  charioteers  were  armed  from  head  to 

foot;  to  the  alle- trees  on  bdth  fides  of  the  wheels 

he  fafleaed  fey thes  of  iron,  two  cubits  in  length, 

and  o(her»  beneath  thearie,  toming  dbwowards 

towards  the  ground,  as  if  be  meant  to  drive  over 

aod  trtiDpIp  down  his  enemies  with  this  fort  of 

<hafioci.    And  Vegetius  de  re  Nfilit.  I.  3.  c.  34. 

^^7>i  ^  Qoidrigat  ^catas  in  hello  Rex  Aiuiochus 

ct  Mithfidates  hab«eniDt,  qius  ut  prknd  magnum 

ffltsloe  terrorcm,  its  |x>fimodum  fucre  denfui." 

^  Aitiochus  and   Mithridates,  in  their  wars,' 

">^  ofe  of  chariots  drawn  by  fdur  horfes,  and 

vmd  with  hooks  or  biUs;  which  at  firft  were 

vcrj  dreadful  in   an  army,  but  at  length  were 

l>*fhed  at.   Lucretius  mentions  them  again,  book 

^-^c.  1391.     Bot  we  have  a  better  aothority  for 

<^  fort  of  chariut.  than  an^  of  the  heathens  can 

gxTc  Qi;  I  Sam.  ziii.  and  Cowley,  i>avid.  iv.  de- 

fcriWithemthui, 

Here,  whh  worfe  noift,  three  thoofand  chariots 

paff,     ' 
Wfth  plates  of  iron  bound,  or  toiider  brafs. 
About  it  forks,  axes,  iftd  fcythes,  and  fpears; 
^^emagaiines  of  death  each  chariot  bears; 
•^c  it  breaks  in,  there  a  whole  troop  it  mow?. 
And  with  loppM  pantitJg  h nibs  the  field  b'cftKws: 
^I«*e  the  valiant,  and  the  cowards  die ; 
>*fither  tan  they  refl/t,  nor  can  thcfe  fly. 

Ver.  5^  1  o  what  Lucretius  here  lays  of  fer- 
*titi,  and  which  ail  men  know  to  be  true,  I  will 
'id  what  many  have  experienced  of  vipers ;  the 
«id  of  which  animal  wiU  live  a  cor fidet able 
"*»*:  *lif  r  it  ia  cut  off^  >'  Jo"  ^'ick  in  the  tfiooth, 
'  wUl  catch  fall  hold  of  the  inftrumeat  that 
^ouiids  it :  ftod  if  y  u  flea  the  re£j  of  the  body, 
«*  take  out  he  bowels  Jnd  ihen  throw  it  into 
*««r.  It  has  been  observed  to  live  for  ^  hour 

v'  ***^  *''*'  ***  "i*'^*  ^»*^  vigour. 

♦^''  634.  I  anlwer,  it  has:  F»r,  as  Ariftotle 
■?•.  »ht  m^re  ignoble  anlmsls  have  indiftin^ 
'^^^.UDJcpajated  or);ans,  after  rhc  manner  of 
'iwrt;  uhcreiore  that  part  ^h»ih  in  anaiopcal 
^  *c  heart  is  extended  throughout  the  whole  1 


body.    Henee  it  ts,  (hit  the  refinaded  parts  Uve« 
beciufie  each  en)oys  its  proper  fotmtain  of  life. 

Ver.  64a.  I'hefe  aice  verfes  conuin  the  fix- 
teenth  argument.  If,  fay»  he,  the  foul  be  immor- 
tal ;  if,  as  Pychagqras  and  Plato  believed,  it  exift- 
cJ  entire  befdre  the  body  was  perfeded,  why  does 
no  man,  Pythagoras  only  excepted,  remember  the 
life  he  led  before  ?  And  if  the  foul,  by  going  in* 
to  the  body,  kife  all  remembrance  of  things  paft, 
why  ilKMild  not  a  thing  that  is  vitiated  to  fuch  a 
I  degree  be  iubjcd  to  farther  corruption,  and  ta 
death? 

This  argument  proves  nothing  agatnft  the  Im- 
mortality   of  the  foul,  but  rather  condemns  the 
metempfychofii  of  Pythagoras:    For   neither  do 
we  Chriftians  pretend  that  the  foul  pre-exifts  be- 
fore it  is  infufed  into  the  body;  bot  belicVe  that 
it  is  created  by  the  Almighty,  at  the  time  that  it 
is  iniinuated  into  the  body.     Stmls,  therefore,  are 
not  from  all  eternity,  but  created  eternal,  and  in 
time.     But  Pythagoras  held,  that  ibuls  are  eteiw 
Dol,  and  that  they  pafs  from  body  to  body,  as 
well  of  man  as  of  beafk.     Now,  this  doctrine  of 
the  traofmigration    of   fouls  was  originally  an 
Egyptian   dodrine,.  as  Herodotus  and  Diodoros 
Siculus  both  affirm  ;  but  if  tying  Philsftratusmaj 
be  believed,  the  Egyptians  had  it  from  the  Bra- 
mrns.     It  is  agreed  by  all,  that  Pythagoras  firft 
brought  it  into'Grecee,  where  he  had  a  mind  to 
be  thought  the  firft  author  of  it.    To  make  the 
■people  believe  him,  and  give  credit  to  his  dodrine, 
he  told  them  an  impudent  lie :  that  his  foul  had 
been  in  Eopborbus  at   the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  that  in  the  fix  hundred  years  bctweea 
that  and  his  birth,  his  foul  had  gone  through  feve. 
ral  other  bodies  before  it  came  into  his.    Ht*  faced 
them  down  by  a  finpnlar  gift  of  remembering  al! 
the  flages  through  which  hiM  fuul  had  palTed  in 
its  travels.     •*  O  mirum,"  fays  Ladantius,  **  cc 
fingularem  Pythagorz  memoriam  !   O  miferam 
oblivioiiam  noftram  omniimif  qui  nefciamus,  quid 
ante  fuerimus !  fed  fortafle  vel  crrore  aliquo,  vcl 
gratia  fit  efiedum,  ut  ilte  folus  lethseum  gurgt- 
tem  non  sttigerit,  nee  obHvionis  acquam  guftave- 
rit  ••     But  let  us  hear  Pythagoras  tell  his  tale. 
Firft,  When  Euphorbus  was  killed  by  Menclaus, 
which  wa«  in  the  year  be/ore  J.  C.  Ii8j,  then 
his  foul,  as  he  faid,  came  into  ^thalidcs,  the  fon 
of  Mercury.     Aftct  his  death,  it  came  into  Her- 
motimus  then  into  one  Pyrrhns,  a  fiflicrman  of 
Delos,  and  4t  taft   to  Pythagoras.    This  is  the 
way  that  l>orphyriu«,p.  aoi,  tells  the  ftory.     But 
the  .'kholiaft  on  the  Eledra  of  Sophocles  fays,  that 
P)thaj(oras  himfelf  ufed  to  fay  that  his  foul  was 
in  ^thalides  befdre  it  came  into  Euphorbus ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  viii. 
who  cite*  HeracUdes  for  it,  and  he  lived  near  the 
time  of  Pythagoras ;  and  likewife  by  the  Scholiaft 
on  Apoll.  Argonaut,  i.  who  reports  it  frcm  Phc- 
recydes,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pythagoras.     They 
tell  theif  ftory  with  particulars  well  worth  know- 
ing,  if  they  were  truc^    As  that  Pythagoras  came 
by  this  wonderful  memory  by  the  favour  ol  Mer- 
cury, whofe  office  it  was  to  carry  fouls  into  hade*,  ' 
and  who  gave  the  foul  of  his  own  fen  TEthalidcs, 
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ID  itt  way  thither,  the  priVilege  not  to  tafte  of 
the  wfttcri  of  Lethe,  the  drinking  of  which  makes 
foub  forget  their  former  cftate  and  being,  and 
whatever  elfe  hat   pafled    in   this  world-     And 
thus,  it  is  plain,  how,  as  Pythagoras  wa»  wont  to 
fay,  Euphorbus   remembered    that  his  foul  had 
^wcU  formerly  in  the  body  of  Athalides ;  Her- 
motimus,  that  his  had  been  in  both  thofe ;  the 
fifherman,  that  his  had  inhabited  thofe  three  bo 
dies  ,  and  Pytha^ras,  that  his  had  been  in  them 
all.    They  tell  us  farther,  how  it  came  to  pafs, 
that  in  dz  hundred  years,  that  foul  of  his  was 
only  in  the  two  bodice  of  Herraotimns  and  the 
iiihcrman ;  for,  as  Diogenes  Laert.  lib.  viii.  af. 
firms,  Pythagoras  himfclf  ufed  likewife   to  fay, 
that  Mercury  gave  the  foul  of  his  fon  ^thalides 
leave  to  reft  fometimes  in  hades,  and  at  other 
times  to  travel  unbodied  above  ground ;  and  that 
even  the  foul  which  was  in  him,  had,  after  the 
iHherman's  death,  refted  aoj  years,  before  it  en- 
tered into  his  body.     But  whether  theft  particti- 
lars  be  true  or  not,  the  do6^rine  of  the  tranfmi- 
jrration  of  fouls  is  fufficiently  proved,  if  the  foul 
of  Pythagorai  had  at  any  time  formerly  been  in 
the  body  of  Euphorbus.    And  Porphyrins,  p.  19I« 
and  his  fcholar  Jamblichus,  cap.  aviti.  both  tells 
us,  that  Pythagoras  himfelf  affirmed  it,  nay,  that 
he  proved  it  to  be  true  beyond  difpute.     But 
thefe  philofophers  wifely  took  care  to  conceal  that 
part  of  their  ware  which  would  have  difgraced 
all  the  red.     It  was  the  Egyptian  dodrine,  that 
fouls  pafled  out  of  men  into  beafl8,fi(h,  and  birds. 
And  this  too  Hcraclides  in  Laertius  affirms,  that 
Pythagoras  ufed  to  lay  of  himfelf,  and  that  he  re- 
membered not  only  what  men,  but  what  animals, 
nay,  what   plants  his  foul  had  paffcd  through; 
and,  what  was  a  greater  gift  even  than  that  which 
Mercury  beftowed  on  ^thalides,  Pythagoras  took 
upon  him  to  tell  many  others,  how,  and  where 
their  fouls  had  lived  before  they  came  into  their 
bodies ;  particularly  one  who  was  beating  a  dog, 
he  deHred  to  forbear,  becaufe,  in  the  yelping  of 
that  cur,  he  heard  a  friend's  foul  fpeak  to  ht.ii. 
So  too  Empedoeles,  who  lived  in  the  next  age 
after  Pythagoras,  and  was,  for  a  while,  the  oracle 
€)f  his  feA,  declared  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  been 
firil  a  boy,  then  a  girl,  then  a  bird,  then  a  61h. 
ApoUonitts  too,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Philo- 
flratus,  bad  the  fame  impudence ;  for  that  vifriter 
tells  us,  that  he  owned  his  foul  to  h^ve  been  for- 
merly in  the  mafter  of  a  fhip.     He  ihowcd  one 
young  man  who  had  in  him  the  foul  of  Pala- 
tuedes ;  another  that  of  Telephus,  who  were  both 
killed  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war;  and  in  a 
tame  lion,  that  was  carried  about  for  a  fight,  he 
iaid,  there  was  the  foul  of  Amafis  king  of  Egypt. 
Uow  could  fuch  fidions  come  iuto  mens  heads  ? 
There  is  more  than  idle  fancy  in  them ;  and  they 
plainly  difcover  a  pernicious  defign  of  the  devil, 
to  confound  the  two  dodrinet  of  the  immortality 
«if  the  foul,  and  of  the  refurrcdion  of  the  body  ; 
for  if  thclc  fi<^ioni  were  trut,  there  would  be  no 
(fiffrrcnce  beiwcrn  the  loul  of  a  man  and  the  foiU 
••(  A  biutc,  or  that  of  a  pUut ;  and  at  the  rcfur- 
cfi^ion^  thctc  would  be  mu.c  Lodici  than  fouls  to 
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animate  them.  To  tell  whit  tricks  Pytbforu 
ufed,  to  impofe  on  men  the  belief  of  tfaii  no  Idi 
abfurd  than  impious  dodrine,  would  nuke  thii 
digrellion  too  tedious;  therefore,  I  will  oalyadd, 
that  Cicero  i.  Tufcul.  obferve«,  that  Plate  tot, 
who  taught  that  the  univerfal  ideas  of  thioput 
from  all  eternity,  and  eternal,  held,  if  oat  s  pa- 
fed  remembrance,  a  remioifcency  at  leaft  of  tbt 
adi(<ns  that  paflcd  ia  the  life  that  preceded  tk 
infufion  of  the  ibul  into  the  body.  And  aguii 
thcle  dodrioes  of  thefe  two  philofophers,  Lccr^ 
(iu4  chiefly  direds  this  argument,  aud  (one  of  tk 
following. 

Vcr.  649.  The  feventeenth  argument,  ia  tkfe 
fizteen  verfes,  is  to  this  purp ofc  t  If  ihcf  «1  «m 
infufied  into  a  perfed  body,  it  ought  to  Use  bed 
done  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  ia  .kA 
body  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  \  not  as  it  l^^  ■« 
when  it  fecms  to  grow,  and  be  fo  much  f(  I 
piece  with  it,  thu  it  cannot  be  Cafe  ao^i  v  14 
out  of  it,  and  thus  betrays  itlelf  to  have  hti  I 
beginntog,  and  to  be  liable  to  have  an  end. 

If  this  argument  be  brought   only  agiinft  ( 
Pythagoreans,  we  need  not     concern   oork> 
about  it ;  but  if  it  be  IcvcUcd  againA  us,  srtio  m-; 
fert,  that  immortal  (ouis  are  iitfufcd  intoov^  ^ 
dies  the  moment  they  arc  created    it  i»  tlra4 
anfwcrcd  in  cur  note  upon  the  fccond  argvw*^ 
ver.  418  ;  to  which  wc  add  bcfiaes,  that  the  »u 
is  infuled  into  the  body,  not  as  an  aflidisf  fx* 
as  they  call  it,  fuch  as  is  the  pilot  in  a  Ik^ci 
the  coachman  in  a  chariot ;  hot  as  an  inftrvY 
form,  and  as  the  principle  of  viral  motion.  Be 
its  departure  from  the  body,  to  which  it  a  i^ 
clofcly  and  inly  joined,  without  any  divi£oa  a 
its  parts,  but  whole  and  free  from  all  iUia  lO* 
bicmiih  of  curruption,  is  a  privilege  dae  tft  • 
fpirituality ;  for  whatever  is  fpiiitaal  casfiukt 
disjoined  or  divided. 

Ver.  66j  Thefe  fifteen  veries  indade  * 
eighteenth  argument.  Let  lu  grant,  tap  ^ 
poet,  that  the  fuul  ia,  as  they  will  have  it,  ^ 
formed,  and  infufrd  afterwards;  yet  it  toak* 
neceffity  fuficr  change,  as  it  is  dUTufed  into  si 
the  different  mazes  and  pores  of  the  body,  in  H 
and  order  is  changed,  and  the  whole  fabJUsa 
divided  into  parts.  For  Let  any  thing  flow  <^ 
fo  many  pipes,  fo  many  paflagts  and  hok«  u  ** 
in  the  bt^y,  it  muH  of  necdCty  be  turocd  tsi 
twided  about  in  many  manners.  For  cua^ 
the  food  we  eat,  while  it  is  conveyed  throQ|b  ik 
vcbs  and  other  conduits  of  the  bodytocttiT 
member  of  it,  lofe*  its  firfk  form,  and  takes  if 
one  that  is  ^uitc  different.  And  vre  ought  to  W^ 
licve,  that  the  foul  too  uodergoet  a  like  ckatT* 
and  conlcquently  is  mortak 

This  argument  is  anfwered  by  vrhatwebs* 
feveral  times  aflertcd ;  for  fioce  the  foul  is  itt^ 
poreal  and  fpiricual,  why  may  it  not  he  iiM>^ 
whole  and  without  any  cUviiion  of  tu  paftt,  0* 
the  body,  and  all  its  members  ?  And  if.  fcrf] 
fiance,  the  whitenefs  of  the  milk  fprcads  iwJ 
throu>;h  the  whole  lubfiance  of  the  nalk,  ••'^ 
any  divifion  cf  iifelf,  how  m»ch  rather  msyiw 
foul  d^Bfc  it^  through  the  body  ^  Bcfido,  t^ 
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iher  doM  the  meat  that*  it  diftrlbsted  into  the 
mcnbtn  of  animalt,  die  tod  pcriih ;  but  after  it 
at  concodcd  by  the  oacnral  heat,  at  is  converted 
iato  the  oatore  of  the  body  it  feeds. 

Ver.  63o<  Tbefe  twenty-nine  verfes  includes 
the  Dtneceenth  argument.  If  the  foul,  fays  he, 
when  it  goes  out  of  the  body,  leaves  fome  par- 
Cidei  behind,  they  being  thus  feparated,  argue 
the  foal  to  be  fubjed  to  diflblution ;  if  it  leaves 
Moe,  oo  caufe  can  be  alleged  why  fo  many 
vonns  take  life  in  the  caroife ;  for  to  pretend 
that  fo  great  a  number  of  fouls  flow  together 
from  without  to  the  place  from  wheoce  one  de- 
paned,  would  be  very  abfurd  indeed ;  and  ya  it 
would  be  more  abfurd  to  fay  that  each  foul 
doofei  for  itfelf  what  feeds  are  moft  proper  to 
vakc  itfelf  a  body,  that  flie  may  fuffer  all  thofe 
iUf  from  which  flie  is  exempted  when  out  of  a 
body;  or  that  ihe  enters  into  a  body  already 
msde,  fincc  it  is  impoffible  that  Ihe  can  fit  and 
i^ioo  herfelf  to  inform  each  part  of  it. 

It  is  fcandaloos  to  vrafte  time  in  confuting  thefe 
triflef;  however,  to  folve  all  thefe  arguments  in 
a  wordy  1  fay,  that  the  human  foul  being  incur- 
parol,  it  leaves  not  any  remains  of  itfelf  in  the 
body,  nor  is  the  generation  of  worms  in  a  dead 
carafe  made  of  the  corruption  of  the  foul  that 
sDimited  that  body,  but  of  the  corruption  of  that 
carcafie  only,  aa  it  likewifc  happens  in  checfe,  in 
rotten  earth,  &c.  Nor,  laftly,  are  the  fouls  of 
the  worms  infufed  from  without,  but,  to  ufe  the 
arords  of  Lucretius,  are  generated,  as  often  as 
there  happens  to  be  in  thofe  carcafes,  or  in  any 
other  patrified  bodien,  any  feeds  or  atoms  that  are 
£t  snd  proper  to  generate  thofe  infeds. 

Ver.  7C9.  The  twentieth  argument  is  in  thefe 
thirty  verfes,  and  attacks  the  dodrine  of  Pytha- 
goras and  of  Plato.  If  thefe  immortal  fouls,  fays 
he,  had  fo  often  been  (hifted  out  of  the  body  of 
•oe  animal  to  the  body  of  another,  the  natural 
difpofitions  of  the  animals  would  by  little  and 
little  have  been  changed  and  altered.  Thus  the 
hsa  would  not  now  be  fierce,  the  deer  rfbt  fear- 
fill,  the  fox  not  crafty;  the  dog  would  run  froio 
the  ftag,  and  the  dove  would  purfue  the  hawk'; 
bcafts  would  be  wife,  and  men  void  of  reafon ; 
fertheibnlof  the  dove  would  often  be  in  the 
hawk,  and  the  foul  of  a  beaft  inform  the  body 
of  a  man,  and  in  like  manner  on  the  contrary : 
bat  if  it  be  pretended  that  the  nature  of  the  foul 
chaagca  according  to  the  different  natures  of  the 
VNlie*,  and  that  of  whatever  kinds  the  fouls  are, 
they  put  on  the  dkanners  that  agree  with  the  bo- 
dies into  which  they  enter,  I  a(k  no  more .  for 
whatever  can  be  changed  is  mortal,  fince  in  every 
change  there  mnft  be  a  tranfpofition,  and  confe- 
^arnt ly  a  diffolution  of  the  parrs.  But  if  it  be  pre* 
tokded,  for  example,  that  human  fouls  go  only 
into  human  bodies,  why  does  that  foul,  which, 
bat  nrw,  behaved  itfelf  wifely  iq  the  body  of  a 
ttaii  grown  up  to  the  years  of  maturity,  play  the 
2m1  at  the  rau  it  does  when  it  is  infufed  into  the 
body  of  m  child  f  Ooea  the  mind  grow  weak  and 
tender  in  a  weak  and  tender  body  ?  If  it  does,  it 
ii changed;  andaoaias  10  hit  fcfifti  will  dare 


affirm,  that  a  thing  fo  oftCB  changed  is  tounor- 
ul. 

This  whole  argument  is  bent  only  againft  the 
Pythagoreans,  who  held  that  fouls  pafs  from  body 
to  body,  as  well  as  of  man  as  of  beaft.  But  what 
he  advances,  that  fouls  change  according  to  the 
paflions,  difpofitions,  and  manners  of  the  differ- 
ent bodies,  and  grow  with  them,  is  already  aiu 
fwered  in  the  note  on  ver.  419. 

Ver.  717.  Lucretius  calls  it  '*  Canis  Hyrcano  de 
femine/*  a  dog  of  the  Hyrcanian  breed.  Hyrcania 
is  a  country  of  Afia,  which  has  the  Cafpian  fea 
on  the  eaft,  Iberia  on  the  weft,  Armenia  on  the 
fouth,  and  Albania  on  the  north.  Now,  in  this 
country  there  are  a  great  quantity  of  panthers, 
leopards,  and  tygers,  the  males  of  which  animals, 
they  fay,  fometimes  couple  ^ith  bitches,  who 
bring  forth  a  very  fagacious  fort  of  dog,  and  thefe 
are  they  of  which  our  poet  here  fpeaks. 

Ver,  730.  For  as  Cicero  fays  in  Cato, "  Teme. 
ritas  eft  florentis  aetatis,  prudentia  fencdutis:*' 
Raflinefs  is  the  effc6t  of  youth,  and  prudence  of 
old  age.  And  Ariftotle  teaches  the  fame  thing  - 
in  £ihic  vi.  where  he  fays,  that  (iiough  prudence 
be  requifite  in  every  thing,  yet  nothing  is  learned 
without  experience  and  pradice,  therefore  a  child 
cannot  be  prulent,  fince  age  alone  can  make  him 
fo. 

Ver.  735.  What  Lucretius  means  is  this :  They 
cannot  deny  but  that  the  mind  is  tender  in  a  ten. 
der  body ;  for  example,  that  the  mind  of  a  child 
of  two  or  three  years  old  is  weak  and  infirm ; 
but  if  it  be  true  that  a  mind,  which  was  ftrong 
before,  becomes  weak  in  a  weak  body,  it  follows 
from  thence,  that  the  mind  is  mortal.  But  the  difl 
ferencc  of  the  organs  in  the  bodies  anfwers  thia 
part  of  the  argument. 

Ver.  739.  In  thefe  nine  verfes,  is  contained  the 
twenty-firft  argument.  .Lucretius  having  hither- 
to fought  this  battle  with  his  urmoft  ftrength, 
with  all  his  flcill  and  application  of  mind,  and 
having  befides,  as  he  fancies,  routed  his  adverfa- 
ries,  he  now  detaches  fo^e  light-armed  arguments 
in  purfuit  of  the  fugitives,  and,  in  the  firil  place, 
deUres  to  know  why  a  foul  is  fo  pafTionately  fond 
of  an  adult  body  ?  And  why  it  lothes  the  mem- 
bers that  are  grown  feeble  with  age,  and  haftens 
to  get  out  of  diem  i  For,  if  it  were  immortal,  it 
would  not  dread  the  imbecillity  of  infancy,  nof 
the  ruins  of  old  age. 

This  argument  is  of  fo  little  wefght,  that  it 
fcarce  deferves  an  anfwer.  For  who  can  believe 
chat  the  foul  retires  from  the  body  in  apprehen- 
fion  of  being  cruflied  to  pieces,  or  in  dread  of  any 
danger  that  can  happen  to  her  from  the  fall  of 
her  tenement  of  clay ;  (he  leaves  it  becaufe  its  or- 
gans  are  fo  impaired  and  weakened  that  fbe  can 
no  longer  perform  in  them  the  fundions  of  life. 

Ver.  748.  The  twenty-fecond  argument  is  in 
thefe  feven  verfes,  where  the  poet  urges,  that  ic 
is  ridiculous  to  believe  that  a  multitude  of  fouls 
are  waiting  at  the  coitions  and  births  of  animals^ 
and  contending  who  (hall  get  firft  into  the  body, 
unlefs,  perhaps,  it  is  agreed  among  them  that  the 
firft  comer  (kill  be  firft  ferved. 
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Th!8  argrnment,  abfurd  at  it  is,  nevcrthelefs^ 
prei&s  hard  upon  rhe  Pythaj^orean^,  though  ic  do 
nor  in  the  kafl  ^ffcSt  us  who  ccach  and  belie  ve« 
that  G  >d  c.'cates  the  foul  the  very  moment  it  i» 
anfuft^d  into  a  ncw-fotmed  body. 

VwT  755  The  twenty-third  argument  it  con- 
tain* d  *n  thefe  fifteen  vcrfcs,  in  which  he  obferveN 
tlur  an  a«!  uth^r  things  have  a  fixed  and  certain 
region  or  place  .lilottcd  them,  to  he  born,  to  grow, 
and  It)  live  in.  (o  hat  the  loul  Jikewife,  and  there- 
fore can  Qo  more  cxi(^  out  of  the  body  than  fifh 
can  out  of  the  wattr,  than  a  tree  in  the  air,  or 
than  a  cloud  in  the  fea  :  Nor  can  ii  be  doubted 
in  th«  lead,  but  that  the  foul  it  born,  growt,  liyet, 
and  exiftt  in  and  with  the  whole  body ;  for  other- 
wife  we  (hould  feel  it  formed,  fometimes  in  the 
head,  fometimet  in  the  (boulders,  nay,  in  the 
hee!t,  and  perceive  it  diffufing  itfelf  by  little  and 
little  through  the  whole  body. 

Thit  argument  is  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  the 
thirteenth,  and  is  anfwered  in  the  note  on  ver 
593.  The  firft  thirteen  verfet  of  it  are  repeated, 
Book  V.  ver.  I4p. 

Ver.  762.  Here  our  tranflator  hat  followed  the 
emendation  of  Faber,  which,  neverthelefs,  in  his 
JLatin  edition  of*  Lucretius,  he  condemns,  as  not 
agreeing  in  the  lead  with  the  legion  of  any  of 
the  ancient  copies ;  and  therefore  he  is  rather  of 
opinion  to  reject  entirely  this  ver/e  of  his  au. 
thor, 

Tandem  in  eodem  homine,  atque  10  eodem  vafe 
maneret, 

.  than  tf>  admit  itj  as  correded  by  Faber,  who 
makes  it  run  thus  : 

Tandem  in  toto  homine,  aqua  ut  in  toto  vafe  ma- 
nerec. 

He  owns,  however,  the  correAIon  to  be  ingeni. 
eus,  and  that  he  is  not  better  plcafed  with  the 
conje^ures  of  others  concerning  this  pafiage. 

Ver    770.    In  thefe  fix  vcrfcs,    which  contain 
the  twenty- fourth  argument,  he  fays,  that  it  is 
doMvnright  folly  to  believe  that  things.  To  differ- 
ent  as  m(  rtal  and  immorul  beings,  can  be  joined 
together,   and, that  a  morral  thing   (the  body) 
wh»ch,  when  leparated  from  that  immortal  thing 
(the  ioui),   is  fubjedt  to  no  harms  nor  inconve- 
nicncies,  IhouM,  when  it  is  united  to  that  immor- 
tal thmg,  be  liable  to  rhofe  pains  and  afflidlions 
with  which  men  are  daily  opt  rcifc'd. 
^     If  Lucretius  could  not  comprehend  how  a  mor- 
tal body  could  be  joined  to  an  immortal  foul,  how 
came  he  to  find  out  that  the  void,  which  is  in-  j 
corporeal  and  eternal,  it  intcrmijccd  with  created  j 
things  that  are  corporeal  and  mortal  ?  But  others,  • 
and  great  philofophcrt  too,  could  comprehend  it  | 
very  well ;   as  Ariftotle,  who  allertcd  immortal  1 
fouls  in  mortal  bodiei;   and  Plato,  who  taught 
that  the  Eternal  Mind  it  infufed  through  all  the 
parts  of  this  tranfitory  and  corruptible  world  . 
And  Hermes,   who,    as  Ladtantius,   lib.  xii.  de 
Divin.  Pesem.  witncfle-,  comjofed  the  nature  of 
inan  of  lomething  mortal,  and  fomething  immor- 
tal, from  whence  is  becomei  at  it  were,  the  hori*  1 
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zon  that  joint  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  ladlfe 
earthly  to  the  heavenly.  Thus  thefe  men,  aod 
itchers  too,  acknowledged  fome  things  partly  nur- 
tal,  partly  immortal :  and  mdeed  the  extrema 
would  ocherwife  have  been  without  a  mi^ie, 
and  therefore  they  were  in  the  right  to  lub 
fome  things  mixed  of  mortal  and  immortal. 

Ver,  776.  The  twenty- fifth  argument  iieoB- 
tained  in  thefe  twenty-one  verles,  and  is  to  diii 
effcA  :  Nothing  is  eternal  and  immortal,  except 
either  by  reafon  of  its  folidity,  as  an  atom,  or  be* 
canfe  it  is  free  from  flroke,  as  the  void,  or  laftfy, 
becaufe  there  is  no  place  oat  of  which,  or  ftom 
whence  inj  bodies  can  come  to  dalh  it  to  pieco, 
or  into  which  its  difTofved  or  broken  parts  can 
retire,  as  the  r#  n«f,  nniverfe.  llut  the  fool  is 
nothing  like  any  of  thofe  three  things,  for  it  ii 
compofed  of  feeds,  and  therefore  not  perTed^ 
folid  ■  It  is  not  a  void,  becaufe  it  affedt  ^e  body, 
and  in  its  turn  is  affeded  by  it :  And  no  mu 
will  pretend  that  the  foul  is  the  ri  Tlif,  om'veife; 
therefore  it  is  mortal,  lliefe  tweoty-ooe  fcrlb 
are  repeated,  ^nok  v  ver.  ^^s- 

To  all  the  objedions  he  brings  in  this  args- 
ment  againfl  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  we  so- 
fwer,  I.  That  the  foul,  indeed,  is  not  an  atom, 
but  that  not  an  atom  only  is  eternal.  11.  Hut 
the  feal  is  not  the  void,  but  that  not  the  roid 
alone  is  eternal.  lU  That  indeed  the  fodiinoC 
the  univerfe,  but  that  not  the  univerfe  only  b 
eternal  for  God  is  eternal  and  immortal,  and  the 
fouls  of  men  are  eternal  and  immortal :  tboa,  be- 
fides  the  three  that  Lucretius  meQtions,  there  is  a 
fourth  fort  of  immortal  things.  And  Plurirdi, 
de  Nat.  Deor.  reafoning  according  to  the  dodrii% 
of  Epicurus,  tells  us,  that  even  he  allowed  four 
kinds  of  things  to  "be  free  from  corroptioo,  snl 
that  under  the  fourth  kind  was  included  the  foal 
of  man. 

Ver.  797.  The  twenty-fixth,  and  laft  argmneat 
againfc  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  js  contaioeA 
in  thcf(p  twelve  verfes.  If  any  one  pretend  thit 
the  mind  is  either  fenced  fron^  things  that  an 
contrary  and  deftrudive  to  it^  or  that  if  any  fvtk 
things  fiiould  advance  againft  it,  they  caooot 
reach  it,  or  if  they  do  reach  it,  they  caooot  fcon 
it,  but  are  repelled  before.  This  opinion  is  over- 
thrown by  the  difrafes  of  the  body,  of  wfaidi  ike 
mind  too  bears  a  part :  to  whicfi  may  be  added, 
the  refilefs  cares  and  anxieties  of  life,  aod  the 
dread  of  pvnifbments  after  death  :  bat  what  ii 
yet  more,  and  worfe  than  all  thefe,  add  con- 
fcience,  that  inward  hell :  and,  laftly,  add  nad- 
nefs  and  lethargy ;  and  thus  you  will  be  forced  » 
confefs,  that  the  mind  is  not  proteded  from  per- 
nicious things,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  it  ini« 
ferably  opprelTed  by  them. 

This  argument  is,  ^  we  faid  before,  not  a  proof 
of  any  defcfk  in  the  foul,  or  in  the  mind,  bat  ar- 
gues only  the  weaknefs  and  imperfe^iAns  of  tke 
body  and  its  organs  Thus  Lucretius  concludei 
his  difputation  concerning  the  mprtalitr  d  the 
foul :  and  to  evicce  the  infufficiency  of  nts  aigo- 
ments,  and  how  much  they  faH  fhort  of  Teaching 
hit  defign  to  prove  the  foal  mortaJ,  it  will  sot  be 
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uuAlo  cake  i ibort  view  of  them  from  the  be* 
f[itmo|  of  chb  book.  Firft,  then,  be  grants  the 
iMltobetfobftance,  diftiod  from  thefe  Tifible 
■wmbcn,  tod  dnridet  it  into  two  ptrts,  the  foul, 
properly  fo  ciUed,  and  the  mind,  which  is  the 
fottraiog  sod  mling  f»art,  and  take^  the  heart 
for  its  proper  feat,  whtlft  the  font  is  difrufed  oVer 
die  vhsie  body ;  but  thefe  two  are  but  end  na- 
tare,  ad  uited,  becaofe  the  mhid  can  ad  on  the 
ibsl,  tiid  Ike  foul  on  the  mind,  and  therefore  both 
are  mateml, 

Taogere  entm  et  tangi  fine  corpore  nulla  poteft 
rei. 

PorooBght  but  body  can  be  toach*d  or  touch. 

Tkn  fiibftaoce  of  the  fool  is  a  congeries  of  round 
fflJooA  atoms,  and  coniifto  of-  four  parts,  wind, 
b<at,  tar,  and  a  fourth  oamelefs  thing,  which  is 
Ap  prindpic  of  fcnfc.  This  foul  is  not  equal  to 
tfce  body,  as  Democritu«  imagined,  but  its  parts 
tKt*t<tdiftance,and  when  prefied  by  any  exter- 
nl  objeds,  meet,  and  jumble  agaioft  one  another, 
od  fo  pcrcctre.  This  is  the  dcfcription  of  the 
'-picoreao  fool,  and  the  manner  of  iti  adling ; 
tod  all  the  arguments  they  propofe  againft  its 
mmortality,  endeavour  likewife  to  rt incc  it  ma- 
wil,  and  that  too  from  the  mutual  a  Aiog  of  the 
wl  and  body  on  one  another. 
To  enmine  each  particular,  I  {hall  firft  grant 
tnateml,  and  rhcn  confider  the  validiry  of  that 
tonie^nqif c ;  fecondly,  prove  it  immaterial,  and 
^^  liut  an  immaterial  being  can  ad  orf  a  ma- 
*^i  lod  then  difcourfc  on  the  validity  of  that 
wi^^^iaice,  which  infers  it  to  be  immortal,  bc- 
wfc  it  b  immaterial. 

And  here  I  fljall  admit  the  diftinAion  between 
aland  mind,  taking  one  to  be  the  principle  of 
^,  and  the  other  of  fcnfe,  but  cannot  allow 
•^tobe  one  nature,  becaufe  of  their  mutual 
^f,  unlefs  the  body  too,  omthe  fame  account, 
'  Iw  one  nature  with  the  foul,  which  Lucrc- 
(^  binf^lf  denies.  This  mind  is  feated  in  the 
^1  a  thoufand  experiments  afftiriog  us,  that 
"CO  there  happens'any  obdrudion  in  the  nerves, 
casimal  feels  not  though  you  cut  the  part  that 
'Wow the  ftoppage,  and  yet  the  lead  pricjc 
^  it  raifes  the  ufual  pains  and  convutfions. 
•*.  foppofe  thi^  mind  material,  and  coniidcr, 
*  it  hat  been  already  proved,  that  matter  is 
>  fclf-exiftent,  and  therefore  depends  on  ano- 
r  fabikaoce  for  its  being ;  now  1  fuppofe  any 
■  will  grant  that  it  is  as  eafy  to  preferve  as  to 
kc  a  thing,  for  prefcrvation  is  only  a  continu- 
that  being  which  is  already  given  ;  and  there- 
e  thoti|rh  the  foul  were  material,  yet  the  con- 
•^ote  is  weak.  And  thu«  the  Stoics,  though 
7  acknowledge  nothing  but  body,  T»f»  II  ^^x^v 

'*•»  ««/  ai^f ,  ri»  ft\f  rS*  rwntimi^  f^XV  ''^f 
**?  i»mXyn4tf  rSf  tritV"!  ^*  ^i  «'*'>  »f^*ff 
*i  ra^  rnite  x&^f'  ^^^  aflSrm  the  foul  to 
g«t»trated  and  corruptible;  yet  it  is  not  de. 
jed  u  loon  aa  divided  from  the  limbtf  hot  re. 


mains  fome  time  in  that  ftate ;  yet  the  fouh  of  th^ 
vifcious  and  ignorant  fome  few  years,  but  thofe  ^ 
of  the  wife  and  good  till  the  general  conflagra-  ' 
tion  of  the  world. 

Secondly,  That  the  foul  is  immaterial,  is  evi« 
dent  fr9m  its  operations ;  for  when  any  external 
obje^  prefies  on  the  organ,  it  can  only  move  it ; 
now,  let  this  motjpn  be  inward,  arifing  from  the 
preflure  of  the  external  objed,  or  let  it  be  an  en- 
deavour outward,  proceeding  from  the  reiiftance 
of  the  heart,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  imagines,  or  elfe  a 
little  trembling  of  the  minute  parts,  as  the  Epi- 
cureans deliver,  yet  what  is  either  of  thcfe  mo- 
tions to  fenfe  I  For,  ftrike  any  piece  of  matter, 
there  arifes  prefcntly  that  prelTure  inward,  and 
the  endeavour  outward;  and  yet  I  believe  no 
man  accounts  a  workman  cruel  for  breaking  a^ 
ftone,  or  ftriking  a  piece  of  timber,  though,  ac- 
cording  to  this  opinion,  he  may  raife  a<  quick  a 
fenfe  of  pain  in  thefe  as  in  a  man  :  Nor  mud  any 
one  objcd  the  different  figures  and  contrivances 
of  ilones  and  nerves,  for  thofe  only  make  the  mo. 
tion  more  or  lefs  eafy,  but  cannot  alter  the  na- 
ture  of  the  prefTure ;  befidei,  let  ns  take  feveral 
round  little  balls,  and  (hake  them  in  a  bag  that 
they  may  meet,  drike,  and  redc^,  who  can  ima- 
gine that  here  is  any  perception  ?  That  thefe  balls 
feel  the  motion,  and  know  that  they  do  fo  ?  And 
indeed  the  Epicureans  grant  what  we  contend 
for,  fince  they  flee  to  a  fourth  namelefs  thing,  i.  e. 
they  cannot  imagine  any  matter  under  any  par- 
ticular fchematifm  fit  to  think  end  perceive. 
But  grant  that  fmiple  apprchenfion  could  belong 
to  matter,  yet  how  could  it  unite  two  things  in  a 
propof2tion,and  pronounce  them  agreeable  ?  How, 
after  this  conjun^ion,  confjder  them  again,  and 
colle^  and  form  a  fyllogtfm?  For  there  is  no 
caufe  of  either  of  thofe  two  motions,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  be  in  matter.  For,  fuppofe  tw» 
things  propofcd  to  confideration,  and  let  their 
fimple  prefTure  on  the  organs  raife  a  phaotafm, 
thin  is  the  only  motion  that  can  be  caufed  by  the 
ohje<^9;  now,  let  thefe  be  removed,  and  any  man 
will  find  himfcif  able  to  confider  the  nature  of 
thefe  objedls,  compare  their  properties,  and  view 
their  agreement,  which  mud  be  a  didind  motion 
from  the  former,  and  this  too  can  be  done  ieveral 
hours,  months,  or  years,  after  the  fird  preCTure  of 
the  objeds,  and  after  the  organs  have  been  di- 
durbed  with  other  motions,  and  confequently  the 
fird  quite  lod ;  and,  after  all  this,  he  can  join 
thefe  two  objeAs  thus  compared,  with  a  third, 
and  compare  them  again,  and,  after  that,  bring 
the  two  extremes  into  a  conclufioo.  and  all  this 
by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  judgment,  without 
the  help,  the  prefTure,  or  dircelion  of  any  exter- 
nal impulfe.  Befides  the  Epicureans  grant  they 
have  a  conception  of  atoms,  void,  and  infinite,  of 
w)iich  they  could  never  receive  any  image,  and 
confequently  no  caufe  of  their  conception,  matter 
being  not  to  be  moved  but  by  material  images, 
and  thofe  too  of  equal  ji^tiefs  with  the  corpufdes 
that  frame  the  foul.  Other  reafons  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  difproportion  of  the  image  of  the 
objed  to  the  organ,  it  bcin^  impolCble  that  an/ 
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thing  fiioulil  appear  bigg«r  than  the  orf^n,  if 
iieofe  were  only  the  mqtion  of  it,  or  of  fome  parts 
contained  in  it,  becaufe  it  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive no  more  motion  than  what  came  from  fome 
part  of  the  objedl  of  equal  dimenllonA  to  it      But 
I  baften  to  ihow,  that  an  immaterial  being  can 
ad  on   a  material.     And  here   we  muft  mind 
again,  that  the  fublunary  matter  is  not  fclf-ez- 
iftcnt,  and  therefore  depends  on  fomcthing  that 
is  fo ;  now,  this  being  caniK)t  be  matter,  for  all 
matter  is  divifible,  and  therefore  inconfiftent  with 
ncceiTary  eiiftence;    now,  this  fubftance,  as  he 
created,  fo  he  mud  move  matter,  for  motion  is 
not  a  neceiTary  mode  of  it,  as  every  man's  fenrps 
will  evince ;  and  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  create 
and  preferve  a  being,  with  fuch  and  fucba  mode 
V  or  accident,  as  it  is  barely  to  create  it.     And  this 
infers,  that  he  can  ad  on  matter  as  much  as  the 
foul  now  does ;  and  this  adion  is  not  any  thing 
diftind  from  his  will;    the    fame  power  that 
created  movet  it ;    and,  that  this  may  be  eafily 
conceived,  every  man  has  a  fecret  witnefs  in  him- 
self, and  may  be  convinced  from  his  own  ad  ions. 
But  let  us  confider  a  little  farther,  and  we  (hall 
find  motion  as  difficult  to   be  conceived /as  this 
mode  of  adion  ;  for  thofe  that  define  motion  to 
lie  only  a  fucceflive  mode  of  being  in  refped  to 
place,  only  tell  us  the  efiPed  of  it,  when  we 
inquire  after  its  nature;  I  fhall  therefore  take  it  for 
a  phyfical  being,  and  diftind  from  matter  as  its 
tranfitions  eut  of  one  body  into  another  fufficient- 
Ij  evince ;  and  any  man  may  cafily  obferve  bow 
full  of  contradidions  Cartes  is  when  he  treats  of 
this  fubjed,  having  determined  motion  to  be  only 
a  mode  of  matter.     Now,  all  the  definitions  of 
the  philofophers  prove,  that  we  have  no  idea  of 
this  but  from  its  effeds,  and  therefore  its  manner 
«f  ading«  of  tranfition,  &c.  is  as  hard  to  be  con- 
ceived, as  the  mode  of  adion  in  an  immaterial 
fubftance,  and  yet  no  man  doubts  it. 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  great  contcd  about  brutes, 
fome  allowing  them  perception,  others  aiTerting 
them  to  be  nothing  but  machines,  and  as  void 
of  all  fenfe  as  an  engine.  This  latter  opinion 
is  irreconcileable  to  their  adions,  and  to  that  »• 
perience  we  have  of  their  docility,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  theii^  cunning,  even  fr9m  thofe  mens 
mouths,  which  are  great  fticklers  for  this  fancy : 
and  this  arifes  from  a  common  opinion,  that  if 
they  grant  brutes  immaterial  fouls,  as  they  muft 
do  if  they  allow  them  perception,  the  confeqaence 
will  be  unavoidable,  therefore  they  are  immortal. 
But  to  fpeak  freely,  1  could  never  perceive  any 
flrength  in  this  argument;  and  if  I  had  n'^  flrongcr 
convidions,  T  could  fubfcribc  to  Seneca's  opinion, 
in  his  epiftle  103.  "  Juvabat  de  animx  zternita- 
te  quxrere,  imo  mehcrculd  credere;  credebam 
cnim  facil^  opinionibus  oiagnorum  virorum  rem 
gravilDmum  promittentinm,  magis  quam  proban- 
tium."  It  was  delightful  to  inquire  mto  the  eter- 
nity of  the  foul,  nay  even  to  believe  it  *.  For  I 
•aiily  gave  credit  to  the  opinions  of  great  men, 
who  promifed  a  thing  of  the  higheft  importance, 
rather  than  proved  it.  For  immateriality  does  not 
iafer  Dcceillty  of  csiflence,  or  put  the  thing  above 


the  power  of  him  that  framed  it ;  therefore  Imnor* 
talicy  is  a  gift  of  the  Creator,  and  might  likewifs 
have  been  beftowed  on  matter ;  and  thus  beiftt 
may  be  allowed  fubftances  cape^ble  of  pcrceptioo, 
which  may  dired,  and  govern  them,  aod  die,  and 
be  buried  in  the  fame  grave  with  their  bodiei. 
But  we  have  fuch  great  evidence  for  the  imsfior- 
tality  of  the  mind  of  man,  both  from  the  difpca* 
fations  of  Providence,  and  infallible  proinifei, 
that  I  could  not  give  a  firmer  afifent,  nor  hvrt  i 
ftrongcr  ground  for  my  opinion,  if  the  proofa 
could  be  reduced  to  figures,  and  propofei  ia 
fquares,  and  triangles. 

Bcfides  the  genera],  he  produces  many  panico- 
lar  argun>ents,  from  the  different  opcratloot  of 
the  foul  in  the  feveral  (lages  of  our  life.    He  had 
obferved  (and  who  can  be  ignorant  of  it)  tbit 
though  both  in  childhood,  youth,  and  old  age, 
the  notices  of  external  objeds  are  excremrlj  clear 
and  pcrfed,  yet  at  firft.  our  apprehenfioos  sad 
our  memories  are  weak,  our  judgment  and  reafin 
little,  and  very  different  from  the  accurue  per- 
ception of  riper  years :  and  that  decays  again,  and 
extreme  old  age  (lowly  leads  back  to  our  fwad- 
ling  clothes  and  our  ci'adles :  To  thefeheaddi 
the  various  dillempers  that  are  incident  to  maa; 
how  fometimes  the  mind  is  lulled  into  a  tethaisyt 
and  then  waked  again  into  a  frantic  fit;  and  kev 
at  lad  death  fteals  in  upon  our  life,  and  viia 
inch  by  inch,  till  it  becomes  matter  of  the  whole:  | 
And  hence  he  infers  the  increafe  and  decay  of  tke  | 
mind,  and  that  it  is  born,  and  dies :  Now  thcfe  > 
argumenu  cannot  ilartle  any  one  that  confiden ; 
the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  not  to  be  iofmed  \ 
from  any  attribute  of  its  own  fubtbince ;  but  the ! 
will  and  pleafure  of  the  Author  of  its  beiof :  aod 
therefore  did  it  really  fuffer  all  thofe  difturbaoca 
he  iitiagines,  yet  who  doubts  but  a  tormented  thiag 
m»y  be  kept  in  being,  fince  the  tprroent  itfelf  ii| 
not  death :  But  natural  philofophy  will  accflaat 
for  thcfe  diflrudions,  if  we  confider  what  life  in 
and  how  the  foul  muft  depend  on  the  body,  u 
to  its  operations :  If  we  difiinguilh  life  from  Uak 
it  is  nothing  eife  but  a  due  motion  and  digc&io* 
of  the  humours ;  and  this  agrees  to  plants  asweH 
as  fenfibles ;  they  are  nourifbed,  grow,  aod  live 
alike  ,  and  an  animal  dies,  becaufe  fooie  of  thefe 
are  either  loft,  or  depraved ;  for  were  her  habita- 
tion good  and  convenient,  the  foul  would  nets 
leave  it,  (he  has  no  fuch  rcludancy  to  nutnr» 
nor  is  fo  afraid  of  iu  polintions,  as  the  Platonic 
fancy,  that  ihe  ihould  be  eager  to  be  gone;  btf 
when  the  body  fails,  and  is  unfit  for  thofe  aoiiail 
motions,  over  which  it  was  her  ofice  to  pfcfid^ 
ihe  muft  retire  from  the  lump  of  clay,  ud  go<* 
her  appointed  place :  So  that  the  foul  fuffen  i»* 
thing  when  the  limbs  grow  ufelefs,  as. even  cob- 
men  obfervation  teftifies ;  for  a  palfy  in  the  arm 
or  leg  does  not  impair  the  judgment ;  ud  ofid 
when  the  limbs  are  feeble,  and  the  body  funk  tt 
an  extremity  of  weaknefs,  the  mind  is  vigot«» 
and  adive,  and  very  unequal  company  for  "* 
decaying  matter.     And  as  for  the  pain  ^^^^  "f" 
ture  that  accompany  death,  and  make  the  ^^*S^. 
mere  fclcwn,  il  is  cvidcct,  that  fuppofe  thcww 
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buBoftol,  It  11  impoffible  it  (liould  be  othenvife ; 

fo  Oat  this  cao  be  no  -argument  for  the  Epicurean^, 
irhichy  admit  the  contrary  fuppofition,  can  be  To 
eafiiy  explained  :  And  here  we  muft  conceive  the 
iniodas  the  chief  part  of  man,  a  judging  fubftance, 
Dut  free  from  all  anticipations  and  idcan;  a- plain 
"  nh  tabula,*'  but  fit  for  any  imprclTions  fruni 
external  objedlt,  and  capable  to  make  dcdu<3ionB 
from  them;  in  order  to  this,  (he  is  put  into  a 
body  cvrioufly  contrived,  fitted  with  nerves  and 
TciDs,  and  all  neceflary  iiiilruments  for  animal 
motion;  upon  thefe  organs  external  objeds  ad 
by  preiTure,  and  fo  the  motion  is  continued  to  the 
feat  of  this  foul,  where  (he  judges  according  to 
the  firft  impulfe,  and  that  judgment  is  called 
either  pain  orpleafure;  fo  that  the  adion  of  tlie 
foal  is  dill  uniform  and  the  fame  ;  and  the  vari- 
ous paffions  arifc  only  from  the  variety  of  the  ob- 
jeds  Ihe  contemplates  :  but  now  becaufe  (lie  has 
memory,  and  from  thefe  notices  once  received  can 
make  dedudions,  (he  is  capable  of  all  thofe  af- 
fedions  which  are  properly  called  pa(fion8,  as 
gmf,  Joy,  &c.  All  which  are  ads  of  reafon, 
*Q^  are  compatible  to  brutes  too,  according 
to  their  degree  of  perce^Jtion :  and  befides, 
iiiice  the  mind  makes  u&  of  the  body  in  her  mod 
iatelleAual  adions,  as  is  evident  from  that  weaii- 
oeftthat  is  confequent  to  the  moft  abftraded  fpe- 
^tionsj  the  di(ikurbance  (he  receives,  proceeds 
from  the  nnfi'nefs  of  the  organs,  but  (he  works 
u  rationally  in  a  madman  as  in  a  fober,  in  a 
fool  as  in  the  mnft  wife ;  becaufe  (he  ads  accord- 
ing to  the  utmoft  perfedion  her  inftruments  will 
permit. 

Bat  bccanftf  this  notion  of  a  "  rafa  tabula'*  will 
not  agree  with  thofe  who  are  fond  of'  fomc,  1 
know  not  what,  inoace,  fpeculative,  andpradical 
*<*<»»,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  confider  the  inftances 
they  produce.  The  firft  is  that  of  many  geome- 
tn<al  figures ;  for  inftaoce  a  chiliagon,  of  which 
vc  cao  makie  perfcd  demonfirations,  which  pre- 
fuppofe  an  idea  of  the  fubjed,  though  we  can 
^"ft  no  image  or  reprefentatioo  of  it  from  our 
°ncy  :  but  in  propofiog  this  inftance  they  do  not 
wtcnd,  that  thefe  properiics  belong  to  a  chiliagon, 
hecaufe  it  contains  fo  many  triangles,  which  is  a 
figure  obvious  enough  to  fenfc  :  The  fecond  is 
tl'>atof  a  deity,  npon  which ^Cartcfi's  whf»lc  phi- 
lofophy  depends ;  and  here  he  grants  thi**  to  be 
JiBperfed,  i.  c.  really  none  at  all,  becaufe  not  a- 
greeable  to  the  ohjed,  whofe  idea  it  pretends  to 
■*•  yet  this  is  enough  to  guide  us  in  our  religion, 
wcanfe  the  htgheft  our  mindfi  can  reach  :  but  eveti 
^  we  have  fromfenfe;  from  the  confidcrarion 
of  the  imperfcdions  of  all  things,  with  which  we 
ttecoavcrfant,we  rife  to  the  knowledge  of  an  all- 
P«tfrA  J  fo  that  all  the  attributes  we  can  conceive, 
*rc  jnft  io  oppnfition  to  what  we  difcover  here  ; 
jnd  therefore  according  to  the  different  apprelicn- 
fi'Mthat  men  have  entertained  of  fuch  thing?,  fo 
TOriooi  have  been  their  notions  of  the  Dei^y,  as 
BCfident  from  the  heathen  w(»rld :  And  this  makc^ 
*ay  to  difcover,  how  we  got  all  thofe  particular 
^f-tMni  which  we  call  th^  law  of  narure,  and  are 
»td  to  be  written  in  our  bccrts  :  for  wlien  man 
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was  firft  created  in  hit  perfed  ftate,  without  any 
prejudice  of  infancy  or  education^  he  had  as  much 
knowledge  as  was  defigncd  for  that  order  of  crea- 
tnres  in  the  uni'vcrfe ;  the  nfttiops  of  all  thingj 
were  clearly  rcprefented,  and  good  and  evil  ap- 
peared naked,  and  in  their  proper  (hapes  :  fhefc 
notions  have  bcCu  delivered  down  td  u.%  and 
from  thefe  once  made  plain,  the  mind  neceffarily 
infers  fuch  pradical  rules,  as  arc  c^Oled  the  law  o£ 
nature  :  And  this  explication  will  give  an  account 
of  the  diverfity  of  manners  and  opinions  amongft 
men,  and  of  the  various  interchanges  of  barbari- 
ty and  civility  throughout  the  world. 

Ver.  809.  But  grant  the  foul  to  be  mortal,  that 
it  was  0!ice  born,  and  that  a  time  wi)l  come  whea 
it  mud  die,  what  advantage  is  this  to  us?  Lucre- 
tius anfwcrs  in  thefe  eleven  verfcs.  We,  who  are 
wholly  mortal,  need  no  longer  be  in  dread  of 
death,  nor  of  the  punilhmtnta  after  death,  at 
which  the  generality  of  mankind  are  fo  difmayed  : 
For  as  the  battles,  tumults,  and  Carthaginian 
wars  did' not  molcft  ii!i,  who  tvere  not  born  in 
thofe  days;  foioo,  fince  the  foul  is  mortal,  as 
well  as  the  body,  no  wars,  no  tumults,  nor  any" 
other  carcH,  or  aillidions  will  vex  us  after  death, 
Epicurus,  in  Laertius,  lib.  lo.  fays,  Tiwiit^i  %\ 
rtavri*  U  rS  feftiXetf  ^»»JW  trjif  nfiLat  etvat  roy  5«ii«7j»i 
Wtt  «•«»  aytk^ivy  Ktu  xaxov  t»  rr,  ««r9^iir«.  fUrtrts  3*  iiif 
a/«r^il0-i«f  A  Save]};,  t^t*  ytHo'is  cjj^  fttiHt  et9a$  tr^cs  11- 
fi£s  T#»  B^utttjof.  Accuilom  thyfclf  to  confider  that 
death  is  nothing  to  us,  becaufe  ail  good  and  ill  are 
difcerried  by  fenfc  :  but  death  is  a  privation  of  all 
fenfe,  whence  we  truly  know  that  death  is  nothing 
to  us.  This  opinion  Cicero,  lib.  1.  Tufcul.  Quacft. 
has  included  in  thefe  words:  "  Natura  vero  he  fe 
habet,  ut  quomodo  initium  nobis  rerum  omnium 
ortus  nofter  c(ferat,  fie  exitum  mors;  quie  ut 
nihil  pertinuit  ad  nos  ante  ortum,  fie  nihil  poft 
mortem  pertinebit.  '  In  quo  quid  potefl  eife  mali; 
cum  mor<«  nee  ad  vivos  pertineat,  nee  ad  mortuos^ 
alter  i  nuUi  funt,  alteros  non  attingit."  Such* is  the 
nature  of  man,  that  as  our  birth  was  to  us  a  be- 
ginning of  all  things,  fo  death  wi)l  put  an  end  to 
all.  And  as  death  was  nothing  to  us  beford  we 
were  born,  fo  neither  will  it  be  any  thing  to  ut 
when  we, are  dead.  What  *ill  then  can  there  be 
in  death,  fince  it  belongs  neither  to  the  living, 
nor  the  dead.  The  living  feel  it  not,  dead  arc 
not. 

For  when  our  mortal  frame  (liall  be  dt.ijoin*d. 
The  lifelefslunip  uncoupled  from  the  mind; 
From  fenfe  cf  grief  and  piin  wc  (hall  be  free; 
We  (hall  not  feel,  becaufe  we  (hall  not  be. 

DryJ, 

Ver.  8 1 2.  The  chief  city  of  Africa,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  rival  of  Rome,  with  whom  (he 
thrice  contended  for  the  empire  of  the  world, 
bcipio  firft  to*jk.  it,  and  made  ic  tributary  to 
KuQic)  and  afterwards  jcipio  ^milianus  dcftroy- 
cd  it, 

Ver.  819.  For  as  Cicero  fays,  "  Qoi  fatis  vi- 
dcrit  id  quod  eft  luce  daring,  animo  ct  corpora 
coufunipto,  totoqoe  animante  delcto,  et  fado  in- 
terim univerfo,  id    animal,   quod  fucric  fadum 
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efle  oihil ;  is  plane  perfpicieC,  later  Hippocentau. 
rum,^ui  nunquani  fuerit,  ec  regem  Agamemno- 
scm,  qui  fuit,  nihil  intertlTe :  Nee  pluris  nunc 
facere  M.  CamlUum  hoc  civile  bellum,  quam  iJlo 
vivo  ego  fecerim  Romam  captam."  He  who  fees 
what  it  cleared  than  the  light,  that  if  foul  and 
bndy  both  perifli,  if  the  whole  animal  die  and  be 
deftroyed,  that  which  was  an  animal  is  become 
nothing ;  he  too  will  dearly  perceive,  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  a  Centaur,  that  never 
was,  and  king  Agamemnon,  who  onte  was  :  And 
that  M.  Camiltus  it  no  more  concerned  at  this 
civil  war,  than  when  he  was  alive,  I  waa  con- 
cemed  that  Rome  was  taken.  M.  Tall.  lib.  i. 
Tufcol.  Quzft. 

Ver.  &20.  In  thefe  twenty-one  vcrfes  the  poet 
continues  and  fays ;  fuppofe  the  foul  could  feel, 
when  (be  is  fcparated  from  the  body,  yet  what 
would  that  be  to  us,  who  are  not  foul  only,  but 
fomething  made  up  of  foul  and  body  ?  Nay,  let 
us  farther  fuppofe,  that  we  fhall  return  to  life 
again,  and  be  the  fame  we  now  are,  that  is  to  fay, 
that  after  a  certain  revolution  of  time,  the  fame 
Htoms  will  by  chance  meet  again,  and,  joiumg  to- 
gether, compofc  the  fame  body  we  now  wear  { 
yet  all  this  mighry  buille  will  be  nothing  to  us 
-who  now  are,  or  to  os  who  (baUbe hereafter.  In 
like  manner,  as  while  we  are  now  living,  we  take 
no  thought  for  the  other  ourielves  that  wc  for- 
merly were,  nor  for  the  other  ourfelves  that  we 
ihall  be  in  time  to  come  :  for  when  we  (hall  fuf- 
fer  death,  an  interrupting*  paufe,  a  gaping  fpace 
'comes  between  what  we  are,  and  what  we  (hall 
Jbe ;  after  which  no  remembrance  will  remain  of 
the  ftate  in  which  we  have  been  ;  as  we  now  feel 
not  before  hand  the  fmarts  andYorrows  we  (hall 
then  endure.  Dryden  has  given  another  turn  to 
this  paiTige,  and  renders  it  thus  : 

Nay,  ev*n  fuppoCe,  when  we  have  fufferM  fate, 
The  foul  could  feel  in  her  divided  (late ; 
"What'*  that  to  us  ?  For  we  are  only  we, 
'While  fouls  and  bodies  in  one  fram'e  agree. 
Xay,    thoug:h    our    atoms   (hould    revolve    by 

chance. 
And  matter  leap  into*the  former  dance ; 
Though  time  our  life  and  motion  could  reft  ore, 
And  make  our  bodies  what  they  were  before ; 
What  gain  to  us  woi^id  all  this  buftle  bring  ? 
The  new-made  man  would  be  another  thing. 
When  once  an  interrupting  paufe  is  made, 
That  individual  being  is  decayed  :   , 
"^^e,  who  are  dead  and  gone  (hall  bear  no  part 
la  all  the  pleafures,  nor  (hall  feel  the  fmart, 
W^hich  to  that  other  mortal  (hall  accrue, 
"U^hom,  of  our  matter,  time  fltall  mould  aneWt 
7or  backward  if  you'  look,  on  that  long  fpace 
Of  ages  paft,  and  view  the  changing  £ue 
Of  matter,  toft,  and  varioofly  combined 
In  fundry  (hapen ;  'tis  eafy  for  the  mind 
7rom  thence  t*  infer,  that  feeda  of  thingi  hstc 

been 
In  the  (ame  order  aa  they  now  are  feen : 
"Wbich  yet  our  dark  remembrance  cannot  trace ; 
Bccaufo  a  paufc  of  life,  a  gaping  fpace 


UCRBTIUS. 

Has  come  betwtKt,  where  meiAory  lies  dead. 
And  all  the  wandViog  motions  from  the  fcole  m  ' 
fled. 

Ver.  828.  The  meaning  of  thefe  three  ver&iisj 
we  are  not  folicitous  concerning  thofe,  who  for. 
merly  were  the  very  and  individual  beingi  we 
now  are ;  nor  are  we  folicitous  neither  for  them, 
nor  do  we  bear  any  part  in  their  afflidioo,  wU 
hereafter  (hall  be  moulded  out  of  the  fame  mat* 
ter,  which  now  compofes  this  frame  of  ours.  Let 
us  fuppofe,  for  tnllance,  that  another,  yet  the 
fame  poet  Lucrethia  had  lived  before  this  of  oon, 
certainly  this  Lucretius  was  nothing  troubled  00a. 
ceming  him ;  and  fuppofe  farther,  that  there  h$ 
been  fince,  or  will  be  hereafter,  a  third  Lucretias; 
certainly  our  Lucretius  was  not  in  the  lead  coo* 
cemed  for  htm  neither  :  fo  that  neither  they  who 
have  been,  nor  they  who  will  be,  even  though 
they  have  been,  or  fliall  be  other  ourfelves, neitlKr 
have  contributed,  or  will  conuibute,  to  our  grief 
or  joy. 

Ver.  84 r.  Tn  thefe  nin^  verfes  he  explains  the 
(ame  argument  more  at  large ;  he  who  hereafter 
(hall  live  in  misfortunes,  muft  be,  when  tholle 
misfortunes  fall  upon  him :  But  the  dead  ban 
ceafed  ro  be,  and  will  *  never  return  from  the 
grave.  **  Vedlgia  nulla  retrorfum."  Therefoic 
the  dead  can  in  no  'wife  be  miferable. 

For  whofoe'er  (hall  to  misfortaneaKvev 
Muft  be,  when  thofe  misfortunes  (hall  arrive; 
And  (loce  the  loan  who  is  not,  feels  not  woe, 
For  death  exempts  him,  and  warda  off  the  bbw. 
Which  we,  the  living  only,  fee!  and  bear. 
What  is  there  left  for  us  in  death  to  fear  ? 
When  once  that  pau£e  of  lifie  has  come  betweco, 
*  fis  juft  the  iame,  as  we  had  never  been. 

Ver.  850.  In  thefe  twenty-lix  verfes  he  Wames 
thofe  who  are  toa  folicitous  concerning  their  (c- 
pulture,  and  fays,  that  anxiety  proceeds  from  the 
belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul :  Far  why, 
ihould  a  man,  who  believes  he  Ihall  feel  notbiog 
after  death,  trouble  himfelf  about  what  (ball  be- 
come of  Ids  dead  body  f 

And  therefore, if  a  man  bemoan  his  lot. 
That  after  death  his mould*riBg limbs  Aall  rots 
Or  flames,  or  jaws  of  beads  devour  his  maft: 
Know,  he*s  an  unfincere,  uotiunking  afs't     ' 
A  fecret  (ling  remains  within  his  mind  ; 
The  £ool  is  to  his  own  caft  offaJa  kind ; 
He  boa(b  no  feofe  can  after  death  rcmaia, 
Yet  makes  himfislf  a  part  of  life  again ; 
Aa  if  fomc  other  at  oould  feel  the  pain. 


} 


But  the  poet  feems  in  this  place  to  allude  t» 
that  trite  (lory  of  Diogenes,  who  being  alkcdwbit 
he  would  have  done  with  his  carcafe  after  he  was 
dead,  anfwered.  He  would  have  it  thrown  a«ay 
unburied :  and  being  pat  in  mind  that  the  bealb^ 
and  birds  of  prey  would  then  devour  him,  he  bid 
them  put  a  fiickin  his  hand,  th^t  he  might  drive 
then  AWftj :  To  whi^it  being repUod,  That  ha 
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vobIJ  not  be  able  to  do  Co;  beoiufe  he  would  be 
'    deprived  of  motion  as  well  as  of  fenfe  :     How  h 
kid  he,  flult  I  be  defKiTed  of  fenfe  f    What  lAat- 
Id*  dMB  vrliat  becomes  of  my  bodf  ,? 

Ver.  Sji.  Bpkui^t  aecufcd  X>emocrittts  of  be- 
fieflo^y  chM  thereMt  fenfe  in  the  body  aftfer  death. 
TbH  we  learn  from  Tatty,  in  his  firft  book  of  the 
TttfcaL  QuSL  tnd  no  doobt  but  LitcretiilB  in  (hii 
piact  iHcant  tf»  chaftif^  that  philoibphef. 

Vir.  ZjOi  The  poet  hints  at  the  three  different 
«•/•  of  fepttltHre,  that  Were  ufed'  by  the  tfn- 
Sutu:  9§rtft  wtte  burnt,  fyxnt  burled  in  the 
eircb,  and  fooM  were  put  into  ftone  coffins^  mied 
«f  whh  boneyi  of  all  whieh  you  may  confult 
MMifiiK  to  Soiimii,  p.  Sjo.  ^t  perhaps  JLtt- 
cietivi  intended  to  give  a  flight  chaft/^mlent  tcT 
HCfUcKdev  of  Pobttts,  and  (o  I>tolom:U4  of  whom 
Vitro  **  m^  #Mf« ;  Qn^re  HeracUdes  PontSeus 
fhthplif  qui  pr«4epir,  ut  comborerent,  quam 
benwrittia,  qui  ut  in  meUe  fervarent :  quern  ii 
fnlgin  fecQtns  eflet,  periam  ii  centum  deiurfis  ea- 
licoQ  Muiii  cmcre  poflUnus.*'  Heradides^  who 
i^ti(edto  bum  dead  bodies,  was  wifer  than  De- 
aiocrkos,  who  would  have  them  be  kept  in  ho- 
oejitof  ii  his  advice  had  been  generally  follow- 
ed, ik  cup  of  ^metbeglin  would  be  worth  a  grfcat 
M  of  nioii^.  For  fo  fcrupuloos  a  concern  for 
their  fepulture  was  meant  and  wholly  unbecoming 
of  pbilofophers.  £ven  Pctronius  was  braver  and 
nore  wife  than  tliis  comes  to.  *'  Attimen  Bu6ti- 
beiobrtfto  non  contingit  fepultura  :  tanquam  in- 
tent periturudi  corpus,  qnae  ratio  eonfumat,  ignis, 
aa  flbdosi  an  ifiofa  ;  quicquid  feceris  hxe  omnia 
eodem  Tcntara  TuBt :  ferx  tamcn  corpus  lacera* 
lunt;  tanquam  melius  ignis  acdpiat."  But  a 
nao,  whofe  dead  body  is  rolled  vp  and  down  in 
the  waves,  is  deprived  of  fepulture :  As  if  it  were 
of  aoj  moment,  by  what  means  .the  body,  that 
Bift  peri(b«  ts  confumed;  whether  by  fire,  by 
imer,  or  with  length  of  time :  whatever  thou 
M  %itk  it,  H  will  be  the  fame  at  long  run  :  but 
wiMbeafts  will  tear  it  to  pieces  ?  as  if  fire  wonid 
Mt  hort  It  as  much.  Iiucrethit,  therefore,  juikly 
bhMies  tbia  too  fiffeat  concern,  thi<i  over-care  for  a 
ftnfeiefs  himp  ofetay,  at  boft  but  the  very  lesv. 
i>gs  of  a  foal  s  aad  fays, 

If,  wbtk  he  live,^his  thought  moleft  his  h^ad, 
What  wolf,  or  vokure  ihall  devour  me  dead ; 
He  wailes  his  days  in  idle  grief,  oor  cati 
l^ifiidguifli  'twixt  the  body,  and  the  man : 
But  thinks  himfclf  can  (liU  lumfclf  furvive ; 
And,  what,  when  dead,  he  feels  not,  fetls  alive. 
Tben  be  repines,  that  he  was  born  to  die ; 
Ror  knows,  in  death  there  is  no  other  he^ 
Mo  living  ira  remains  his  grief  to  vsnr, 
And  o'er  his  fen^elefi  carcafe  to  lament. 
Iff^fier  death,  'tis  painfal  tor  be  to.n 
By  birdf,  and  bcafts ;  then  why  not  Co  to  burn  f 
Or.dfcDch'd  in  floods  of  hooey  to  be  foak'd  f 
EabatmM,  at  once  to  be  preferv'd  and  cbok'd  f 
^  on  aa  airy  mountain's  top  to  lie, 
u^M  to  cdii,  and  heav'n's  inclemency  ? 

"Vsr*  874^  Tbii  was  rather  the  ancients  way  of 
Wfc*Hnmg  than  of  bofying  thtif  4hAi  u  we 


4*r 


may  gather  from  the  aibove-dted  palfage  of  Varro, 
and  from  Xtnophoo,  lib.  v.  *EkAnvinS*t  Where  h^ 
relates,  that  Agefi^olis  king  of  the  La^edemo- 
nianti  beii)g  feiied  with  a  violent  diftemper,  ot 
which  h%  died  the  feventh  day  after  be  was  ta- 
ken, was  put  into  honey,  and  brought  to  Lace- 
demon,  where,  fays  he,  he  wan  buried  in  a  royal 
fepulchre,  ««4  Inntot  jth  tr  fiiXtii  rt^Ht^  »4i  M/ur- 

Ver.  876.  Becaufe  it  is  commonly  efteemed  a 
zreat  misfurtuue  to  be  deprived  by  death  of  the 
oleffings  we  enjoy  in  life,  and  becaufe'  men  are 
apt  to  bewail  themfclves  that  they  mull  die,  and 
lesfVe  all  thofe  joys  behind  them  I  Lucretius,  in' 
thefe  twentv  verfes,  derides  that  vain  anxiety,  and 
teil^  the  felf.tormeDtor, 

But  to  be  inatch'd  /rom  all  tfay'houfehold  joys, 
From  thy   cbafte   wife,  and  thy  dear  pra^t'ling- 

boys, 
Whofe  little  arms  about  thy  legs  are  cad  • 
And  dinibing  for  a  kifs,  prevedt  their  moUierV 

hafte,  ( 
Infplring  fccrct  pteafure  thrdugh  thy  breaft ; 
All  thefe  ihall  be  no  more  :  thy  friends  oppreft 
Thy  care  tnd  courage  how  no  more  ihall  free : 
Ah  :  wretch,  thbd  cry'il :  Ah  !  miferable  me  ! 
One  woefdl  day  fweeps  ^IsildTen,  friends,  an<^ 

wife. 
And  all  the  brittle  bleflmgs  of  my  Itfe  ! 
Add  one  thing  more,  and  all,  thou  fay'f(,  is  tm^ 
Thy  want  and  wi(h  of  them  is  vanifh'd  too. 
Which,  well  confider'd,  were  a  qnick  relief 
To  all  thy*  vain  imaginary  grief : 
For  thou  (halt  flec^?,  and  never  Wake  again  $ 
And  quitting  life,-  (halt  quit  thy  liVing  pain  : 
But  we  th)r  friends  (hall  all  thofe  forrows  find, 
Which  irt  forgetful  deaA  thou  leav'ft  behind  : 
So  time  (hall  dry  our  tears,  nor  drive  thee  from  ( 

our  mind. 
The  worft  thit  can  bdfa!  thee,  meafurM  right. 
Is  a  found  ffuiiiber,  and  a  lobg.  good-night. 

A)crates,  in  the  dialogue  of  Plato;  infcribcd 
Axiochus,  fays  to  the  fame  purpofe :  "H^ouirx  21 

^»>7«f  kn  irn.  it  ft  mittfafipln  &»  ^n^  ht  t  rt^tk 
pyp  t(9tf  (i  ym^  riitauit)  tfri,  An  wd^sn  tfrtu  wif^ 
#i,  rv  7«^  As  Un.     Mmrtutt  fo  4  Xyxn-n^  «v  ^ 

xm)  if40m,  if  A  rif)  9^9  Itxvkkns,  4  r9  Kstjau^  rU 
s)v^0i}>,  TMt  /tnn  hjmu  ff^rt  Strutf  wt^i  rkf  rtXwriif 
UofiUafu  Ts  ^  ^f^'y  v«f  Iviv  Irri/,  rM>  H  ijrfirif 
wit  Af^l 

Ver,  895.  For  as  death  is'  efteemed'  a  perpetual 
ileep,  fo  is  ileep  a  temporary  death,  or  at  lead  aa 
image  off  death. 

Stuhe,  quid  eft  fomnuii  gelid*  nifi'  mortis  iniago  i 

And  the  general,  who  killed  one  of  his  ibldierit 
whom  he  found  fleeping  upon  duty,  faid  pleafimt- 
ly  enough ;  *'  Talem  reliqui,  qualem  tnvcoi  ;'*'  if 
left  hut  nil  f  found  him. 


■I 
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CREECH'S  LUCRETIUS. 


Ver.  896.  Weak  and  foolifh  are  they  who  be- 
wail the  dead  without  meafure;  aod  they  too, 
who  repine  and  grieve  that  themfelves  muft  die, 
but  more  fooliOi  they,  who  in  their  feaib  and 
merriments. 


-**- Would  be  thought  the  wits, 


And  yet  difturb  their  mirth  ^ith  melancholy  fits, 
When  healths  go  round,  and  kindly  brimmert 

flow,  , 

Till  the  frefli  garlands  on  their  foreheads  glow. 
7'hey  whine  and  cry  ;  Let  us  make  hafte  to  live  ; 
Short  are  the  joys  that  human  life  can  give. 

Dryd. 
i\nd  thus  they  damp  their  delights  with  the  re- 
membrance of  death,  as  if  in  the  grave  they  were 
to  be  parched  up  with  unquenchable  thirft,  or  tor- 
mented  with  the  vrant  of  any  of  the  enjoyments 
of  this  life. 

Eternal  preachers !  who  corrupt  thf  draught, 
And  pall  the  god,  who  never  thinks  with  thought. 
tdiofs  with  all  that  thought,  to  whom  the  worft 
Of  death,  is  want  ol  drink,  and  endled^  thirft ; 
Or  any  fond  defLrc  as  vain  as  thefe.  Dryd' 

But  Lucretius  bids  them  call  to  mind,  that 

Ev'n  in  their  flccp,  the  body  wrapt  in  eafe. 
Supinely  lies.  a<^  in  the  peaceful  grave, 
And  wanting  nothing,  nothing  can  it  crave. 

Why  then  do  the  fools  dread  a  want  of  any  thing 
when  they  are  dead;  (ince  death,  more  than  fleep, 
fcatters  the  principles  of  the  foul,  and  more  de- 
prives men  of  their  fenfe.     For 

Were  that  found  fleep  eternal,  it  were  death ; 
Yet  the  firft  atoms  then,  the  feeds  of  breath, 
Arc  moving  near  to  fenfe  ;  we  do  but  fhakc 
And  roufc  that  fenfe,  and  flraight  we  are  awake. 
Then  death  to  us,  and  death's  anxiety 
M  lefs  than  nothing,  it  a  lef»  can  be  ; 
For  then  our  atoms  which  in  order  lay. 
Are  fcattcr*d  from  their  heap, and  puff*d  away; 
And  never  can  return  into  their  place, 
When  once  the  pajufe  of  life  has  left  an  empty 
fpacc.  Dryd. 

Ibid.  It  was  the  cuflom  of  the  ancients,  as 
well  Greeks  as  Latins,  at  their  fcafls  and  enter- 
tainments, not  only  to  ftrew  their  rooms  with 
flowers;  but  themfelves,  the  p^ucfls,  and  even  the 
waiters  wore  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads; 
and  this  they  did,  fays  Pliny,  to  difptl,hy  the  frag- 
rancy  of  the  flowers,  the  vapours  and  heavinefs 
that  proceeded  from  too  much  drinkkig.  *'  Cra- 
pulam  et  gravedines  capitis,  impofitis  corunis,  ol- 
ia(iHone  (iifcutiunt,"  lib.  ai.  Nat.  Hid.  cap.  19. 
Nay,  even  the  very  goblets  were  crowned  like- 
wia;  with  garlands. 

Crater;is  magnos  ftatuunt,  ct  vina  coronant. 

And 

Ttim  parcr  ^uchifcs  magnum  cratera  coroni 

Indiiit,  iniplcvitque  mero,  &c. 

Which  cannot  be  iatcrprcted  as  fume  do  the 


Firgll. 


^— K^^(«f  Srif  ^^«v]0  «s«V«* 

of  Homer.  They  crowned  bowls  with  drink;  u^ 
bowls,  fay  they,  may  then  be  Odd  to  be  crowned 
with  drink,  when  they  are  fiUed  fo  full  that  the 
liquor  rifea  above  the  brims  of  the  bowl ;  and  tlui 
we  call  a  bumper,  from  the  wioe*s  fwelling  higk- 
er  than  the  brima  of  the  glafa.  But  Homer  msy 
as  well  be  confl.rttcd,.they  crowned  bowls  of  drink, 
as  bowls  with  drink.  It  is  evident  too,  iromfe- 
veral  places  in  fcripture,  that  garlands  were  like- 
wife  in  great  ufe  among  the  Jews  at  their  feafii, 
efpecially  their  nuptiab,  Ifa.  Ixt.  10.  The  Una 
reads,  like  a  bridegroom  crowned  with  gvludi, 
Wifd.  ii.  8.  Ezek.  zii.  16.  Lam.  v.  15.  EcdeC 
nxii.  I.  &c. 

Ver.  899.  We  find,fomething  to  the  fane  por- 
pofe  in  Petronius,  where  he  defcribes  the  ban^ 
of  Trimalchio,  who,  when  a  fervant,  haiibfonght 
in  a  fllvcr  ikeleton,  and  fet  it  on  the  tabk.  cmd 
out, 

Heu,  heu  nos  miferot !  qoam  totus  homnndo  ni- 
hil e(^ : 
Sic  erimus  cundi,  poftquam  nos  auferet  orcui: 
Ergo  vivamus,  dum  licet  eflc  bend. 

And  the  old  Epicurean  epigram  gives  the  lune 
advice ; 

Cum  te  mortalem  noris,  praefcntibus  exple 
Deliciis  animum:  poft  mortem  nulla  voluptas. 

To  which  I  add  the  following  lines  oat  of  Au- 
creon,  as  they  are  rendered  by  Cowley  ; 

Crown  me  with  rofes  whilft  I  live ; 

Now  your  wines  and  ointments  give. 

After  death  I  nothing  crave ;  1 

Let  me  alive  my  pleafures  have,  > 

All  are  Stoics  in  the  grave.  j 

But  St.  Jerome,  writing  again  ft  Jovinianusiblsnei 
thefe  inconfiderate  revellers  in  thefe  words:  "Man- 
duca,  et  bibe ;  et  fi  tibi  placet,  cum  Ifraele  lade 
confurgens,  et  canito ;  Manducemus  ct  bibsmss, 
eras  enim  moriemur.  Monducet  et  bibat,  qui  poft 
cibos  expcdat  interitum ;  qui  cum  Eptcvro  dicit: 
Poft  mortem  nihil  eft,  et  mora  ipl'a  nihil  eft." 

Ver.  916.  That  his  difputation  againft  the  leir 
of  death  may  be  the  more  efiicacious,  the  poet«  in 
thefe  twenty,  nine  verfeji,  introduces  nature  fpcak- 
ing,  and  thus  ftrengthens  his  arguments  by  the 
authority  of  the  perfon  that  fpeaks.  If  thon  hsft 
met  with  croflex  and  afflidtions,  if  thy  whole  life 
has' been  one  continued  courfe  and  feries  of  adver- 
fltics,  lay  down  thy  burden,  wretch,  and  lam  st 
laft  to  fuiFcr  eafe.  If  thou  haft  been  profpc^ou^ 
and  led  a  life  of  joy  and  pleafure,  go  away  con- 
tent with  the  bounteous  bleflSngs  I  have  given 
thee.  £xpe^  no  new.  There  is  a  viciflitude  of 
ail  things,  as  well  as  of  times  andfeafons;  the 
fame  aiways  fucceed  the  fame.  If  age  has  no: 
yet  weakened  and  impaired  thy  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour, yet  thou  haft  enjoyed  all  the  good"  things 
that  I  can  give  thee.  And  if  thou  art  worn  cni 
with  years,  whyduft  thou  dread  and  delay  to  die  ? 
Let  us  fuppofby  fays  Lucrctiusj 
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a(>9 


tnend. 
,bc.( 


t  Namre^a  voice  iliould  call 
To  thee,  or  me,  or  any  of  ui  all : 
Vlhat  doft  thou  mean,  aograteful  wretch,  thou 

vain. 
Thou  morul  thing,  thus  idly  to  complain, 
And  6gfa,  and  fi>b,  that  tliou  (halt  be  no  more  ? 
for,  if  thy  life  were  plea(ant  heretofore, 
'  If  all  the  bounteous  blelfings  t  could  give,         "j 
Tboo  haft  enjoy'd;  if  thou  hafl  known  to  live,  > 
And  pleafure  not  leak'd  through  thee  like  a  lie  ve.  j 
Why  doft  thou  not  give  thanks,  as  at  a  plenteous 

fieaft,  [thy  reft  ? 

Cramm'd  to  the  throat  with  life,  and  rife,  and  take 
fiot  if  my  bleffings  thou  haft  thrown  away. 
If  isdigefted  joyt  pa&'d  through  and  would  not 

ftay, 
Why  doft  thou  wifli  for  more  to  fqnander  fiill  ? 
If  life  be  grown  a  load,  a  real  ill. 
And  I  would  all  thy  carca  and  labours  end ; 
JLay  down  thy  burden,  fool,  and  know  thy  friend. 
To  pleafe  thee,  I  have  empty*d  all  my  Hore ; 
I  can  invest,  aad  can  fupply  no  more ; 
Bat  mo  the  round  again,  the  round  I  can 

fore.  Dry 

Ver.  925.  Horace  has  imitated  this  paflage, 
SiL  I.  lib.  i.  • 

Unde  6t  ut  raro,  qui  fe  vixlfle  beatmn 
Dicat,  et  exa^o  contentus  tempore  vif ae 
Cedat,  ttti  convivi  fiitur,  repcrtf e  queamus^ 

Ver.  939.    Menippus  in  Lncian  ;iiks  Chiron 
the  reafon  why  he  chofe  to  die,  when  he  might 
have  been  imnnortal?    Chiron  anfwered,  Bccaufe 
in  life  there  -was  n6thing  new,   but  the  fame 
things  over  and  over  again;  which  continual  vi- 
ciffitude  had  cloyed  me,  and  created  in  my  mind 
a  fatiety,  and  even  a  lothing  of  life. 
Thus  though  thou  art  not  broken  yet  with  years, 
Yet  flit!  the  felf-fame  fccne  of  things  appears; 
Ar.d  would  be  ever,  could*lt  thou  cvtr  live; 
iar  hfe  is  (UIl  but  life,  there's  nothing  new  to 
give.  Dryd, 

Ver.  945.  Hitherto  n?tUre  has  only  gently  re- 
primanded thofe  who  are  never  weary  of  living. 
She  now,  in  thefe  thirty-two  verfe«:.  more  fliarpfy 
rcl>t.kes  thofe  who  are  immcafurably  greedy  of 
life,  even>  though  it  be  grown  a  burden  to  rhcm ; 
efpecially  the  aged,  who  are  Ixrcome  incapable  of 
eopying  the  pleafurcs  of  this  worW.  As  in  a 
theatre,  fo  in  this  life,  each  man  has  hi8  part  to 
play;  and  the  old  have  no  more  right  to  live, 
thin  a  player  has  to  tarry  on  the  ftuge,  after  he^ 
hat  acted  his  part.  Be  gone,  fays  flic,  decrepid 
fot.  thou  who  hail  outlivt«l  content  and  pleafure, 
and  art  grown  Civctous  of  pain.  Then  httft  no- 
tkinjr  mo-e  to  do  here ;   therefore,  die  as  foon  as 

thoy     \ry(k^ 

And  l:  .V  :  thofe  joys,  ur.futting  to  thy  age. 

To  ■  frr(h  comer,  and  refign  the  flage. 

All  things,  ii!;e  thee,  have  timet  to  rife  and  rot ; 

And  fro.t  each  other'   ruin  are  bejjot : 

For  life  is  not  coofin'd  to  him  or  thee, 

*f b  giv'n  10  all  for  life,  to  none  for  property. 

J)ryJ. 


What  doft  thou  fear  ?     To  the  fables  of  the  poeti 

there  is  not  one  fyllable  of  truth ;  but  the  living 

fuifer  thofe  torments  which  they  dread  in  fntu- 

rity. 

For  all  the  difmal  tales  that  poets  tell. 
Are  verifyM  on  earth,  and  not  in  hell. 
Confider  former  ages  pad  and  gone, 
Whofe  circles  ended  long  ere  thine  begun. 
Then  tell  me,  fool,  what  pafts  in  them  thou  haft? 
Thus  may 'ft  thou  judge  the  future  by  the  paft; 
What  horror  fee'ft  thou  in  that  quiet  ftate  ? 
What  bugbear  dr^-ams  to  fright  thee  after  fate  ? 
No  ghofis,  no  goblins,  that  fhill  paflage  keep ; 
But  all  is  there  ferene  in  that  eternal  fleep.  Dryd. 
Ver.  957.  That  is,  be  content  to  leave  thofe 
delights  of  which  thou  haft  enjoyed  thy  Ihare,  and 
art  no  longer  able  to  ufte.     To  this  purpofe  fays  , 
Horace, 

Vivere  fi  redd  nefcis,  decede  peritis! 
Lufifti  fatis,  edifti  fatis,  atq.  bibifti ; 
Tempus  abire  tibi  eft.  Lit,  ii,  £p,  %» 

Ver.  977.  Here  the  poet,  that  he  may  entirely" 
deliver  the  minds  of  men  fVom  the  fear  of  death, 
endeavours  to  perfuade,  that  there  are  no  puniih- 
ments  after  this  life.    And  to  this  end  he  employs 

'  the  /oUowing  forty-eight  verfes  to  explain  the  fa- 
bles of  the  poets ;  that  of  FaDtalus  in  five  verfes, 
of  Tityus  in  eleven  verfes.  of  Sifyphus  in  ten 
verfes,  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus  in  ten  verfes, 
of  the  Furies,  Cerberus,  &c.  in  twelve  verfes. 
For  thofe  fables,  fays  he,  arc  meaiit  of  the  living; 

,  for  Tantalus  is  the  fuperftitious  man ;  Tityus,  he 
who  is  a  flave  to  )ii;t  lufts  or  inordinate  depress 
Sifyphus  reprefents  him,  who  in  vain  aims  at  fo- 
vcrt'ignty,  and  never  attains  his  wifh ;  the  daugh^ 

•  ters  of  Danaus  are  the  avaricious,  whofe  thirft  of 
riches  is  never  faiisfied  ;  as  for  Cerberus,  the  Fut 
ries,  &c.  we  are  to  deem  them  to  be  the  execu- 
tioners that  infli<5t  the  puuifhinents  on  malefac- 
tors, or  rather  the  confcience  of  the  guilty,  whicl* 
is  the  greatcft  of  all  tormenror§. 

Ver.  979.  In  thefe  five  verfes,  he  explains  the 
fable  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia,  the  fnn  of  Ju- 
piter, by  the  nymph  Plote,  and  grandfather  of 
Agamemnon  and  Menel&us.  He,  when  he  treat* 
ed  fome  of  the  gods,  to  make  ti ial  of  their  divini- 
ty, fcrvcd  up  his  own  fon  Pelops  to  the  table ; 
but  all  the  pods,  except  Cere's,  who  eat  a  (boul- 
der, abOained  from  lafti;ig  of  the  dlfh ;  and  to 
piiiiifli  the  father  for  his  flagitiou*'  cruelty,  threw 
him  into  hell,  to  be  tormented  with  eternal  hun- 
ger and  'thirft.  For  he  is  feigned  to  be  fet  up  to 
the  chin  in  the  river  Eridanus,  and  to  have  applet 

I  hanging  about  his  head;  but  not  to  be  admitted 
ci:hcr  to  drink  of  the  water,  or  cat  of  the  ap- 
ples.    The  mythoio^ifts  generally  inrcrpte?  this 
ia])le  of  the  avaricious,  who  have:  not  the  foul  to 
make  ufe  even  of  their  parental  eftates.     Ihua 
Horat.  lib.  i-  Serm.  Sat.  I. 
Tantalus  a  labris  fatieps  fui^ientla  captat 
Flurnina.     Q^id  rides?  niutaro  nommc,  de  tc 
Fabiila  narratur,  congcftis  undique  faccis 
Indormas  inhians,  et  tanquam  parcere  facris  . 
Cogeris,  aut  pi(5li8  tanquam  gaudere  TubelUi. 
9  g  iii 
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Which  Cowley  has  thus  rendered  : 
In  a  full  flood  ftands  Tantalus,  his  dcln 
Wafh'd  a*cr  io  vain,  for  t ycr  dry  withiii. 
He  catches  at  the  ftream  with  greedy  lips, 
From  his  touch'd  mouth  the  wanton  torrent  flips. 
You  laugh?  yet  change  the  name,  this  fable  is  thy 

Thou  in  a  flood  of  ufelcfs  wealth  doft  glory; 
Which  thou  canft  only  touch,  hut  never  tafte, 
Th*  abundance  ftiU,  and  dill  the  want  does  latt. 

Macrobius  in  3omn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  yo-  "  An- 
tequam  dudium  Philofnphia;  circa  Naturas  inqui* 
iitionem  ad  tantum  vigoris  adolefceret,  qui  per 
divcrfas  gentes  audorcs  conf^itusndis  facria  ccrcr 
Bioniaram  fuerunt,  aliud  cflr  inferos  ncgaverunt, 
5iuam  ipfa  corpora,  quibut  indufae  animx  carce* 
rem  foedum  tenebris,  horridum  fordibus,  et  cruore 
patiuntur:  hoc  animae  fcpukhruai,  hoc  Ditia  con- 
cava,  hoc  inferos  vocaverunt,  ct  omnia,  qua  illic 
j!fl*e  predidit  fibulofa  pcrfuafio,  in  nobifmetipfis,  et 
in  ipfis  humanis  corporibus  aflignare  cpnati  fum. 
— lUos  aiunt  epulis  ante  ora  pofitis  ezcruciari 
fame,  et  inedi&  tabefcere,  quos  magis  magtfque 
acquireodi  deliderium  cogit  pra»fentem  copiam 
iicn  Tideret  qui  in  afiluentiiL  inopcs,  egeiUtis  ma- 
la in  ubertate  patiuntur;  nefcientcs  parta  rcfpi- 
cere,  dum  egcnt  habendis."  But  Lucretius  rcpre- 
fents  th^'  fable  of  Tantalus  otherwife,  and  intcrr 
preis  it  in  a  different  manner,  telling  us,  that 
No  Tantalus  looks  up  with  fearful  eye, 
Or  dreads  th*  impcuding  rock  to  crulh  htm  from 
on  high;  '  [hours; 

But  fear  of  chance  on  earth  difturbs  our  eafy 
Or  Tain  imagined  wrath  of  yain  inuigin'd  pow'rs. 

Dryd. 
"UTicrc  we  fee  he  follows  their  opinion,  who  fay, 
^hat  a  ftonc  is  hanging  over  the  head  of  Tantalus 
in  hell,  the  fall  of  which  he  perpetually  dreads. 
Thus  too  Euripides  in  Oreftes : 

"At^i  vrZrm,  zai  rim  va^rntt  2i««». 

Vcr.  9S4.    In  thefe  eleven  verfea,  he  defcribes 
t^e  punUhment,  and  explains  the  fable  of  T>^yus, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter,  by  Elara,  daughter  of  Orcho- 
xnenua.     He  att^napte<l  to  raviih  fatona,  the  mo- 
ther of  Apollo,  who  killed  him  with  hU  arrows, 
and  fent  liim  into  heU,  where  a  vulture  is  conti- 
nually digging  into  his  liver,  and  feeding  upon 
it  i  which,  neverthelefs,  grows  as  fad  as  the  vuU 
ture  devours  it.     He  is  feigned  to  have  been  of 
fo  enormous  a  fize,  that,  when  he  lay  down,  his 
body  covered  no  Icfs  than  nine  acres  of  ground. 
Thus  Ovid.  Metam.  iv.vcr.  457. 
Vifcera  prasbrbaeT*ityus  lanianda,  noyemque 
Jugeribus  dtilentus  erat..      ■ 
And  Virgil,  Mn.  vi.  ver.  S9S^ 
Kec  Don  et  Tityon,  Terras  omniparentis  Alum- 

num, 
Cemere  erat,  per  tpta  noyem  cyi  iugcra  corpus 
^  Porrtgicur ;  roftroque  immanis  vultqr  obnunco 
Immortalc  jecui  tundens,  foecundaque  pxnis 
Vifcerm,  rimaturque  epulis,  habitatque  Tub  alto 
f  edore ;  sec  fibris  re^uies  datur  ulla  renatis. 


n 

ft.   3 


tUCItETlU«. 

There  Tityus  was  to  fae,  who  t«g)(  his  birth 
From  heav*n ; .  his  nur^g  from  the  fpodful  earOii 
Here  his  gigantic  limbs,  with  large  eipbr»ce, 
Enfold  nine  acres  of  infernal  fpace ; 
A  rav*nous  vulture  in  his  open*d  fide, 
Her  croQked  beak  and  cryel  talo|i%  ufd ; 
Still  for  the  growing  liver  digg'd  hisV^sft; 
Hi<  growing  liver  ftill  fupplyM  the  feaft; 
Still  are  his  entrails  fruitful  to  their  pains, 
I'h*  immortal  h^ger  la(ls,  th*  immortal  food  r^ 
mains.  Hr^, 

Bot  Lucretius  teaches  that  this  is  merely  a  fable 
of  the  poets,  and  that 
No  Tityus,  torn  by  vultures,  lies  in  heH ;; 
Nor  could  the  lobes  of  his  rank  Kver  fwell 
To  that  prodigious  mais  for  th^ir  eurual  mea);^ 
Not  though  hia  monllrous  bulk  had  coverM  o'er*) 
Nine  fpreading  acres,  or  nine  thoiifand  more; 
Not  though  the  globe  of  e.arth  had  been  thcgi-[ 

ant's  floor. 
Nor  in  eternal  torments  could  he  lie ; 
Nor  could  bis  corps  fuffident  food  fupp 
Bat  he's  the  Tityus,  who  by  love  oppre/s'd, 
Or  tyrant  paflion  preying  on  his  brcaft. 
And  ever  anxious  thoughts,  ia  4r«Wd  ai  icfl. 

And  this  optoioB  of  Lucretias  is  oonfirmed  by 
Scrvius,  who,  on  Ihe  above-cited  pffageof  Vir- 
gil, fays,  **  Suih  de  his  omnibna  rehai  Dure  red- 
didit ifUcrctius,  et  f onfirmat  in  noikrk  efle  «ita 
omnia,  quae  flnguntur  de  Inferis.  Dicit  coim  Ti- 
tyum  amor  em  efle,  hoc  e(l  Libtdinen,  qu^,  fe- 
cundum  Phy{ico3  et  Medicos,  in  jecore  efl,  ut  Ri- 
lu8  in  Splene,  Iracundia  in  Felle,**  #cc.  And  Ma* 
crobius  is  of  the  fame  opinion^  when  he  f»;s 
**  Vukurem  jecur  immortale  tundantem  nihil  ali- 
ud  intelligi  voluerunt  (veteres)  quam  tormeofs 
confcientisB,  obnoztas  fla^itto.  vifcera  interiqrari* 
mantis,  et  ipfa  vitalia  indefcfla  iidmifii  fccleris  ad- 
monitione  laniantis,  femperque  curas,  fi  forte  re- 
quiefcere  tentaverint,  eaciumis,  t^nquam  fibril 
rcnaieentibus  inhxrendo,  oec  ulla  fibi  miferatione 
parcent^s;  lege  hiic«  qua  fe  judice  nemo  n4»croi 
abfolvitur,  ncc/de  fe  iuam  puteil  vitare  feot«D- 
tiam.*'  In  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  |q.  And  wi(k 
this  agrees  the  epigram  in  Petroniua : 
Qui  vultur  jecur  ultimum  pererrac, 
£c  |>eAos  trahit,  intimaique  fibra% 
Non  efl  quern  timidi  vocant  Poetae, 
Sed  cordi*  mala,  livor  atque  iuxua. 

Prometheus*  too  is  faid  by  fome  to  fuffcr  the  like 
ponifliment. 

Ver.  995.  In  thcfc  tea  verfcs,  he  explains  tU 
feble  pf  Sifyphus,  the  fon  of  JBEolus,  who,  for  ia- 
fcding  Attica  with  hit  robberiea,  was  fiain  by 
Thefeus,  king  of  the  Athenians;  in  whoff  honoor 
the  Greeks  feigned  that  Sifyphus  was  condemoe4 
in  h^U  to  roU  a  ilone  to  the  top  of  a  mountaio, 
which,  when  with  great  labour  he  had  forced  it 
up.  tumbled  down  again,  fo  that  he  was  always 
to  begin  his  uflt  anew.  But  Lucretius  fayS| 
The  Sifyphus  is  he,  whom  noife  and  ilrife 
Seduce  from  all  the  foft  retreats  of  life; 
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To  vti  the  govenmrat,  difttirb  the  laws; 
Drunk  with  the  fttmct  of  popular  applaufe, 
He  courts  the  giddf  crowd  to  make  him  ^eat. 
And  fwemu,  and  toiU  in  Tain  to  mount  5ie  fov*- 

reign  feit; 
Fcr  ftill  to  aim  at  powV,  and  dill  to  fail, 
Bver  to  ftrive,  and  never  to  prevail, 
Vrhac  is  it  but  in  reafon's  true  account. 
To  heave  the  ilone  againft  the  riCng  mount ; 
Which,  urg'd  and  labourM,  and  foicM  up  with 

pain, 
Recoiliy  and  rolli  impetuous  down,  and  fmokes 
along  the  plain.  Drjd. 

And  Macrobtoa,  in  the  place  bft  cited,  afrrees 
with  lAcretittt  in  this  opinion,  and  (ayt,  "  Sszum 
iDf ens  volvere  inefficacibna  laboriofifque  conatibns, 
vtuna  terentea,  atraaa  fiticem  lapjfunun  Temper  et 
cadcBti  fimilem^  illomm  capitibuB  itnminere,  qui 
atdvM  potettates,  et  in&uftam  ambiunt  Tyranni* 
dam,  Dun^uam  fine  timore  vidlurf,  et  cogente* 
fubjcdum  vulgos  odiiTe,  dum  nictoat,  Temper  fibi 
Tidcotor  exitiam,  quod  merentur  excipere.*' 

Vcr.  S0C5.  In  thele  ten  verfes  the  poet  explain* 
the  fable  of  the  Fifty  Daughters  of  Danaus  king 
of  the  Argives,  trho  were  married  to  the  6fty 
iooa  of  their  father's  bf  other  iEgyfihns ;  and  who, 
all  of  tiicSB,  except  Clytemoellra,  killed  their 
huibaiids  ID  one  night.  Of  them  the  poets  fabled 
that  they  were  doomed  in  hell  to  fill  a  leaky  vef* 
fcl  with  water.  See  Macrobiqs  in  Somn.  Scip. 
fib.  i.  cap.  10.  and  Horat.  Od.  4.  lib.  iii.  But  Lu- 
cretioa  interpreu  it  of  the  luxurious,  who  are  never 
filSed  or  iatisfied  with  the  bleflings  of  this  life ; 
aad  Cayt, 

Then  ftill  to  treat  thy  ever-craving  mind 
With  ev'ry  bleffing,  and  of  ev'ry  kind, 
TeC  never  fill  thy  rav*ning  appetite. 
Though  years  and  fcafons  vary  the  delight ; 
Yet  nothing  to  be  feen  of  all  the  (lore ; 
Bat  Ail}  the  wolf  within  thee  barks  for  mere.. 
Tim  is  the  fable's  moral,  which  they  tell, 
Of  fiiiry  fooliih  virgins  damn'd  sn  hell 
To  leaky  veCfels  which  the  liquor  fpill. 
To  vcflels  of  tlieir  fez  which  none  conld  ever  fill. 

DryJ. 

"Vcr.  1015.  to  thefe  twelve  verfes,  he  teaches, 
that  there  are  no  fuch  things  as  the  Furies,  Cerbe- 
ma,  nor  any  of  thofc  puniihments  with  which  the 
pithy  are  taid  to  be  tortured  in  hsll;  and,  indeed, 
having  taught  that  fouls  are  mortal,  it  pf  necefilty 
follows,  that  there  are  no  puniihments  after  deatlu 
He  therefore  interprets  all  thofe  things-  to  be 
:  only  of  this  life ;  and  fays  that, 


As  for  the  dog,  the  lories,  aad  their  fnakes. 
The  gloomy  caverns  and  the  burning  lakes. 
And  all  the  vain  internal  trumpery. 
They  neither  are,  nor  were,  nor  e'er  can  be. 
Bot  here  on  oirth  the  guilty  have  in  view. 
The  nighty  pains  to  mighty  qoifchiefs  due : 
Racks,  prifons,  poiibos,  die  Tarpeiau  rock, 
Stripca,  hangmen,  pitch,  and  fuflbcating  fmoke ; 
And  laft,  and  maft,  if  thefe  were  caft  behind, 
7h*  sfcfiglog  boiYor  «f  9  coofcioni  imnd^ 


Whofe  deadly  fear  anticipates  the  (fow, 
And  fees  no  end  of  puniihment  and  woe. 
But  looks  for  more  at  the  laft  gafp  of  breath : 
This  makes  a  hell  on  earth,  and  Jife  a  death. 

DryJ. 

To  this  pnrpofe,  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Rof- 
citts  Amerinus,  (ays  admirably  well.  **  Kolite  pu- 
tare,  quemadmodum  in  Fabnlis,  eos,  qui  aliquid 
impid  fcelerat^que  conuniferunt,  agitari  et  perter- 
reri  Furianim  tedis  ardentibus :  fua  quamque 
fraus,  fuos  terror  maxime  venat,  fuum  qucmque 
fcetus  agitat,  amentiaque  afficit,  fuac  malz  cogita« 
tionei  confcientiaque  anlnii  terrent.  Hst  funt  im- 
piis  aflidox  domefttcsque  Porise,  quas  dies  noiftef- 
que  parentum  psnas  a  conlcelerattiiiinis  filiis  <re- 
petunt."  Do  not  fancy  what  the  fables  fay,  that 
men  who  have  committed  any  impious  or  wicked 
adion,tire  haunted  and  terrified  with  the  flaming 
torches  of  the  furies.  Every  man's  own  ofTencesi 
his  own  terror  chiefly  difturb  him;  every  man*a 
own  wickednels  haunts  and  makes  him  mad ;  hit 
own  cruel  thoughts,  and  the  confcioufneCs  of  his 
own  guilt  terrify  him.  Thefe  are  to  the  impious 
thofe  affiduous  and  domeftic  furies,  who  day  and 
night  require  and  avenge  the  punifliments  of  the 
parents,  of  tkclr  moft  flagitious  fons.  And  Lac« 
tantius  fays,  there  are  three  paflions  that  drive 
men  headlong  into  all  manner  of  wickednefs: 
anger,  covetoufnefs,  and  lull.  Therefore,  the  poeti 
faid  (here  are  three  furies  that  torment  the  minds 
of  men.  Anger  feeks  for  revenge ;  covetoufnefs 
for  riches :  and  luft  for  fenfual  delights.  *'•  Tret 
funt  Afledus,  qui  homines  in  oipnia  facinora  pre- 
cipites  agunt  Propterea  Poetae  tres  Furias  efle 
dixerunt,  quz  ^  mentes  hominum  exagitant :  ira 
ultionem  defiderat,  cupiditas  opes,  libido  volnpta- 
ttfs."  De  vero  Cuitu,  c^p.  19. 

Ibid.  The  Furies']  They  were  three  in  number  \ 
the  daughterti  of  the  river  Acheron,  and  of  night. 
The  poets  feigned  them  to  have  fnakes  inftead  of 
hair,  and  to  be  the  infliAors  of  the  torments  in 
hell;  and  alfo,  that  they  always  bofe  flaming 
torches  and  whips  in  their  hands.  Virgil,  JEoeid. 
vi.  V.576. 

Continno  fontes  ultris  accin^  flagello 
Tifiphone  quattt  infoltans,  torvofque  finiftr& 
iotentans  angues,  vocat  agmina  fseva  foromm. 

And  ver.  605. 

Furiarum  maxima  juxta 

Accubat— — 

Exurgiique  facens  attoUens,  atque  intonat  ctt* 

Straight  o*er  the  guilty  ghofts  the  £ury  fliakes  > 
The  founding  whip,  and  brandiflies  her  fnakes;  \ 
And  the  pale  finner  with  her  fiflers  takes.  j 

The  queen  of  furies  by  their  fides  is  fet : 

Her  biffing  (hakes  (he  rears, 

Tofiing  her  to^h,  and  thund'ring  in  their  ean^ 

/>ry'. 

Ibid.  Cerkenu]  He  u  feigned  by  the  poets  to  be  a 
dog  with  three  heads,  that  guards  the  gates  of  hell. 
Apollodoros  defcriba  him  with  three  heads,  i 
dragon's  nil,  afid  bat  back  ftnck  thick  vith  fee- 
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pents  heads  of  feveral  forts.  Heficd,  in  Theogon. 
gives  him  fifty  heads,  Virgil,  iS^eid.  vi.  ver.  417. 

CcrV.erns  h«c  ingen*  latratu  regna  trifauci 
Purfonat,  advcrfo  recnbans  immanis  in  Antro 

Horrerc  videas  jam  colla  colubris, 

i-tria'  guttura  pandetis. 

,     '    tn  his  drn.they  found 
Th«  triple  porter  vf  the  Styt;ian  fonpd. 
Grim  Cerberus,  who  foon  bepan  to  rear 
His  creftcd  fnakep,'and  arm'd  his  "briftliriR  hair. 
Op'ntng  his  greedy  grinning  jaws  he  gapes 
With  three  enormous  mouths.  VryJ. 

Thus  coo  Horace,  Qd.  9.  lib.  iii. 

CelCt  immanis  tibi  blondienti 
Janitor  aulas 

Cerberus ;  quamvis  furiale  cfntum 
Mnnianc  anguen  caput  eji.9,  atquc 
Spirifus  teter,  faniefque  manec 
Ore  triliiigui. 

Ver.  1018.  Here  our  tranflator  ha*  change4 
the  ancieuts  way  of  puniOiiog  cri.ninals  into  the 
more  moiltrn  punilbnuruii),  he  takes  uo  notice  of 
wiiat  Lucretius  cal's 

■        Horribilis  de  faxo  joAu,  dc^rfum  : 

Which  Drydcn,  who  keep*  more  clofc,  in  this  place, 
to  the  original,  renderb  the  Tarprian  rock,  which 
wava  precipice,  fnan  whence  fucji  33  wtie  guilty 
of  trtaCon  ajjainft  ihc  ftare  were  tljr<  wn  down.  It 
was  calltd  Mom  Tarpcius,  from  Tar|.i-ia,a  veftdl 
virgin,  who  was  buried*  there.  Thi%  was  ihc, 
who  agreed  with  the  SaVines  to  bciray  the  ca- 
pltol  to  ihtm,  proviiltd  they  would  j;ivr  her  what 
they  wore  on  (hcrir  left  arms;  which  they  pro- 
mifed  to  do  ;  fhe  meant  their  bracelets :  but  they 
j^ad  no  fooner  cnttred  the  capitol  by  her  me^Ls, 
than  they  fell  to  thrnv\ing  their  targets  upon  htr, 
which  inftantly  priffcd  and  fmothercd  hir  to 
death.  Horace,  lib.  i.  fat.  6.  mentions  this  pu. 
niihment ; 


•Audes 


Dejiccre  c  faxo  civts ;  aut  tradere  Cadme  I 

Ver.  I  oil.  Dryden,  in  the  tragedy  of  Aurenge- 
zebe,  has  an  excrllcnt  defcription  of  the  ti  rnient- 
ing  terrors  of  a  guilty  mind ;  ^nd  which  agrees 
▼cry  well  with  this  palTage  of  our  author  : 

Severe  dccrecfs muy  kiep  our  tongues  in  awe  : 
But  to  our  thoughts  what  cdidl  can  give  law  ? 
Ev'n  you  yourlelf  lo  your  ovn  brtall  Ihall  ttll 
Your  crimes,  and  your  own   confcicucc  be  your 

hell:  *• 

AmidOt  your  train  this  unfeen  judge  will  wait ; 
£xamino  how  yon  came  by  all  your  ftatc ; 
Upbraid  your  impious  pofnp  :  and  in  your  car 
Will  hollow  rebel  !  traitor  U murderer  ! 
Your  ill-^ot  pow'o  ^ai)  lookb,  and  cares  (hall 

bring ; 
Known  but  by  difcontent  to  be  a  king  : 
Of  crowds  afiaid»  yet  anxious  wlun  alone, 
You*ll  fir,  and  lirrod  your  forrows  on  a  throne. 

And  Lce>  in  Mithridates,  fays 'finely  : 


My  ugly  guilt  flies  in  my  confcious  face : 
And  I  am  vaoquifli'd,  flain  with  bofom  war. 

Ver.  1017.  In  thefc  thirtjr-tvro  verfes,  the  poet 
rebukes  that  worthlcfsVace  of  men»  wbofccmto 
think  themfelves  horo  for  no  other  purpofe,  thaa 
to  indulge  themfelves  in  eafc  and  pleafure,  »nd  tq 
wafte  their  days  in  idlenefs  :  For  why  {hooldfndi 
men,  who  are  altogether  ufelefs  in  their  gtaciu 
tions,  repine  at  their  being  fubje^  to  the  fam^ 
laws  and  necelTity  rif  fate,  to  which  the  moft  po* 
tent  emperors,  legidarors,  founders  of  cities,  the 
grcateft  wits,  and  the  mod  illuArious  in  artsaiKi 
fcicnccs,  have  in  all  tin:cs  been  fubjed,  and  forced 
to  fubmit.  .  Certainly  their  condition  ought  to  he 
worfe,  and  yet  they  complain  of  its  beinj  c<{0%}. 
Ancus,  fays  he,  Xerxes,  and  Scipio,  died  long  ago. 
All  the  poets,  and  even  Homer,  the  prince  sod 
father  of  thctn-  all ;  Detnocritus,  nay,  EpiciihM 
himfelf,  the  beft  of  all  philofophcrs,  i(  dcsd: 
Therefore. 

When  thoughts  of  death  difturb  thy  head, 
Coniidcr,  Ancus,  great  and  good,  is  dead : 
Ancub.  thy  better  far,  was  born  to  die : 
And  thou,  do'fc  thou  bewail  moiulity  i 

^. 

Be  gone  then,  whofocvtr  thoo  be,  and  leam  wt 
to  det>lore  theirevitablerefs'of  that  deftiny,  whick 
fuch,  and  fo  great  m^n,  efpecially  Democrituv  ss' 
Epicurus,  have  willingly,  oay,  joyfully  uDder-^ 
gone. 

Ver.  1028.  Ancus  Martins  :  He  was  the  fnvnlj 
king  of  the  Romans  and  grandfon  of  Kumsbja 
(laughter.  Of  hmi  Livy.  **  Avirx  gloriz  ne* 
mor  -  medium  erat  in  eo  ingcnium,  et  Hubs 
et  Romuli  memor,  coilibet  luperiorum  rcgM 
belli  pacifque  et  artibus  et  gloria  par."  He  vn 
emulous  (*f  the  glory  i  f  his  progenitors,  and  fccn* 
ed  to  have  inherited  a  mixed  temper  rvf  minci,  he^ 
twccn  that  of  Numa  and  of  Romulus :  He  «• 
equal  to  any  of  his  predecelTor  kings  in  the  gkiy 
and  art!>  both  of  war  and  peace.  Virgil  has  iMt 
omitted  to  make  Anchilcs  ihow  him  to  JEoeai  i> 
mong  the  race  of  hib  fucccifors  : 

Qiiem  juxta  fcquitur  ja^antior  Ancns, 

Nunc  quoque  jam  uimium  gaudeni  pnpubrilHif 
aurts. 

JEm.  ¥1.  ver.  X15, 

For  he  obtained  the  kingdom  by  the  favour  afii 
voice  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  fcnatc-n. 

Ver.  IC19.  Lucretius  took  this  thought  fio* 
Homer,  who  fays, 

Kkt^os  *eu  Xlmr^HXft  «src^  ^^  wiXXw  mftu»m* 

Ver.  1032.  In  thefe  four  verfes  he  fpeab  «f 
XcrTCN,  the  king  of  thr  Pcrfiaos,  who,  by  layings 
bridge  over  the  Hellefpont.  and  digging  a  channel 
round  the  mountain  Athos,  walked  over  the  fcit 
and  failed  upon  land,  as  Herodotus  in  Polykymo. 
fays  of  him.     Confider,  fays  Lucretius, 

How  many  monarchs,  with  their  mighty  (late. 
Who  rul'd  the  world,  were  over-mi'ii  by  fate? 
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rhrt  Ittnphty  iiUjf,  wfio  lorded  o*er  the  main, 
hnd  whoFc  ftupendoufl  bridge  did  the  Wild  waves 

reftrain, 
n  nln  they  ff>am'd,in  ▼tin  they  threaten *d  wreck, 
iVhilehii  proud  legions  march'd  upon  their  back-; 
^im  death,  a  greater  monarch,  overcame, 
^  fpar'd  his  gaardi  the  more  for  their  immortal 

Bime. 

Dryd. 

Vcr.  IC33.  '*  Et  contempdt,  aquli  Infultap*, 
jiurrmjra  ponti,"  fays  Lucretius,  alluding,  in  all 
ippciriDcc,  to  what  the  fame  Herodotus  fay*  of 
lim:  That  hearing  that  his  bridge  over  the  HcU 
cfpont  was  broken  to  pieces  by  a.ftorm,  he  com- 
(uniied  three  hundred  dripes  to  be  given  to  the 
nves,  and  the.  fea  to  be  laihed,  ana  bound  in 
haini;  ard  thaf  fome  of  thofe  who  were  ordered 

0  cKcutc  this,  feotence,  fcverely  chid  and  rc» 
rwchcd  the  irifolent  fea  in  thcle  words :  *'  O 
bou  fall  and  bitter  water ;  thy  lord  fends  thee 
(a»  grerting, and  infliiflsthls  puiiiOimcnt  oq  thee, 
tcaofe  thou  had  bafcly  done  an  injury  to  him, 
'hoacTer  gave  thee  any  provocation.  But  know, 
tat  the  great  king  Xeries  will  walk  over  ihcc, 
D  fpitr  of  all  thou  c^nCt  do  to  hinder  him.  It  is 
ritii  good  reafon  that  no  man  facrlficct  to  thee, 
Bce  thoo  art  at  bed'  but  a  bitter  and  deceitful 
Mb/'    Manijius,  lib.  i.  vcr.  773. 

fefidii  et  viAor  ftr&rat  qui  daflibns  actiiior. 

^h  Creech  has  ^hus  paraphrafed ; 

Ven  Perfia's  fcourgc,  who  ftrcw'd   the  joyful 

flood 
1^'irb  Xtrxes  fleet,  and  checVd  the  growing  god : 
^'ho  brckc  his  force,  when  Neptune  bore   the 

cham, 
IndproT'dhis  jufter  title  o'er  the  main. 

Ver.  1^36.  Sn'fiW]  He  fpeaks  of  P.  Corn«liu« 
'OTMA/rkaens  Major,  who  in  the  yeir  U.C.543» 
»hcD  he  was  but  24  years  of  age,  was,  prefer. 
'^'t  to  others,  fent  into  Spain,  from  whence  he 
tore  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  year  -549.  he 
'11  made  conful,aD<l  the  year  following  (ent  pro. 
wful  into  Africa ;  where  having  overcome  the 
^haginians,  he  obliged  Hannibal  to  return  out 
fluly  to  the  defence  of  his  own  country;  hav- 
tj^fobdued  Carthage,  he  impofed  a  tribute  on  the 
^thaginiani,  and  made  them  give  him  hnftaget; 
*  which  he  was  Aimamed  Africaous :  He  was 
^wed  a  triumph  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  Ponic 
^t,  in  the  year  553.     Then  he  was  made  cenfor 

1  the  year  555,  and  again  conful  in  the  year 
^-  He  was  thrice  chnfen  prince,  or  prefideot 
^  the  fenate.  He  wetit  legate,  or  licuteiMnt-ge- 
«al,  in  the  expedition  againft  Antiochui  king  of 
y^i",  which  was  commanded  in  chief  by  hij 
rothcr  L'ocius,  who,  for  the  viAory  he  obta'.ned 
'«■  that  king,  was  fomamed  Afiaticus.  Our 
^\  beuig  returned  to  Rome,  waa  aceofed  by 
he  tribune*  of  the  people,  of  having  taken  money 
f  ^niuoihu*  to  procure  him  a  peace ;  and  think> 
n?  it  BDworthy  of  a  man  like  himfelf  to  be  pre- 
^  and  plead  in  his  own  defence,  he  went  to 


I/itemtim  in  Campanif ,  and  died  there  aboiit  the 
year  567.  Though  our  tranflstor  has  omitted  it; 
Lucretius  in  this  place  calls  him  beUifidmen,  the 
thunderbolt  of  war  !  in  which  he  (howtd  the  way 
to  Virgil,  who,  in  Mx\.  vi.  ver.  4S2,  calls  both  fih« 
Scipios  M.ijor  and  Minor, 


Scipiadat.- 


^Doo  ftilqitna  belli. 


ph^ 


And  to  Cicero  likewife,  who,  in  his  oration  for 
C'>melius  fialbu*,  (peaking  of  orhert  of  the  Sctpian 
family,  (ays:  **  Cum  duo  fulmina  noHri  imperK 
On.  a  P.  Scipiones  fubit*  in  Hifpania  eztindb  oc- 
cidiflent.**  And  Dryden,  in  his  tranflatiou  of  'ikh 
paiTage,  was  carelul  not  to  omit  the  giving  him 
that  appellation :  -  ,.' 

The  B.oman  chtef,  the  Carthaginian  dread^ 
Scipio,  the  thunderbolt  of  war  is  dead, 
And,  like  a  common  Have,  by  fate  in  trium 
led. 

The  other  wit  the  fon  of  ^milios  Pantns  Mcco* 
donicof,  who  was  adopted  into  the  Cornelian' £»• 
mily  by  the  fon  of  Scipio  Africmmit  Major,  and 
called  Publius  Corneliua  Scipio  JEmiliaans:  Ho 
took  and  utterly  deftroyed  Catthage,  in  the  third 
and  laft  Pnnio  war,  and  reduced  AiHca  into  the 
form  of  a  Ronuin  province  i  ivz  which  he  tri^ 
umphed  and  gained  the  fumame  of  Africanut 
Minor.  This  laft  fanied  for  his  juftice,as  wcU  at 
for  his  great  knowledge  in  the  i\ft  of  war,  whence 
the  proterb,  **  Scipione  junior  et  militarior:'* 
which  we  firvd  in  IVrtullian's  Apologet.  chap.  !• 
Lucius  Flofiis,  fpeaking  of  them  fays,  *•  Fatale 
Africae  nomen  Scipionnm  videbator.'*  See  more 
of  them  in  Livy,  Velleius  Patercnius,  Orofius, 
Appf^an.  de  Bcllo  Civil.  Lucius  Floms^  Aurelina 
Vi^or,  et  Eutropius. 

Vcr.  IC40.  Homtr]  Thus  too  Manilins,  in  the 
beginning  of  ^is  fecond  book,  is  laviih  in  the  praife 
of  Homer,  and  having  mentioned  the  chief  arga- 
mentfr  of  his  poems,  he  concludes  with  a  high  cba« 
radler,  and  flyles  him,  **  The  Fountain  of  all 
P9ctry  :•* 

Cujuscx  ore  profufos 

Omnis  pofteritas  latices  in  carmina  duxit, 
Amnemque  in  tenueis  aufa  eft  deducere  rivot, 
Unius  foecunda  boni«.— — 

Which  Creech  thus  renders : 


-Fr«.m  whoCc  abundant  fpring. 


Succeeding  poets  draw  the  fongs  they  ^ng. 
From  him   thcjr   take,    from  him   ad«rn  their 

themes ; 
And  into  little  channels  cot  his  ftreama : 
Rich  in  his  ftore 

Ovid.  Amor.  lib.  iii.  eleg.  8,  to  the  fame  purpofe, 

a  quo,  ecu  fonte  perenni,* 
Vatum  Pieriiit  ora  rigantur  aqoit. 

And  Longinus,  de  Snblim.  fed.  13.  fays,  that  n<  t 
ordy  Sterfichorus  and  Archilocho%  but  Herodotni 
the  hiftorian,  and  Plate  the  philoloph;r,  owe  their 
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chief  •  beavtiet  to  Roner«    Lucretius  therefore  i 
with  good  rcaioB,  fpeaking  of  the  iavcotort  of 
aru  and  fcieocet,  fiiya ; 

■    '        Qttomm  ETUt  Homerui 
8:eptr«  potitui  eadem  fopita*  quietc  'ft. 

Upon  which  our  traoilator  expatiates ;  and  this 
thought,  **  What  Troy,"  &c  is  taken  from  Wal- 
ler. Dryden  keeps  dofer  to  the  original  and 
jenders  this  palTage  thus : 

The  lonn4ers  of  invented  arts  are  loft ; 
And  wits,  who  made  eternity  their  hoaft  ; 
Where  now  is  Homer  who  pofTedB'd  the  throne? 
Tk*  immortal  work  remaios,  the  mortal  author's 
gone. 
Ver.  I«44.  Vimocrkiu]  Of  whom  fays  Lucretius, 
*8pontefuaIetho  caput  obtuUtobviusipie.'*  Which 
Hermippus  in  Laertius  explains.   When  Democri- 
tn»  was  worn  out  with  age,  and  feemed  to  be  near 
his  death,  his  Hfter  was  one  day  complaining  to 
liim,  that  if  he  fliould  chance  to  die  h  rn  rSt  ^^ 
'    fu^Sm  U^Vi  (feftmls  in  honour  of  Ceres),  Ihe 
Ihovd  not  be  able  to  perform  her  vows  to  that 
goddefs:  but  he  bid  her  uke  heart,  and  bring 
him  every  day  feme  warm  loaves  of  bread  :  by 
fiaelliog  to  which  he  kept  himfelf  aKve  tiii  that 
fclemntty  was  at  end  :  Now  it  lafted  three  days, 
and  when  they  were  paft  ^m^^V  Wv  jS/m  w^- 
jM>}».    Diog.  Laert.  lib.  a,  in  Vit.  Dcmoc.    And 
thus,  to  nfe  the  words  of  Dryden, 

Democrittts,  perceiving  age  invade. 
His  body  weakeo'd,  and  his  mind  decayM, 
Obey'd  the  (iimmons  with  a  cheerful  face ; 
Made  hafte  to  welcome  death,  and  met  him  half 
the  race. 

Of  Democriius,  fee  more,  ver.  356  of  this  book ; 
and  ver.  335  ojf  book  iv. 

Ver.  1048.  Fpiturtu]  Of  whom  fee  book  i.  ver. 
8S,  and  the  beginning  of  this  book.  Our  poet  here 
praifes  him,  as  far  excelling  aH  the  other  wife :  and 
yet,  lays  he,  even  he  was  forced  tofubmit  to  death: 

That  ftroke,  ev*n  Epicurus  could  not  bar, 
Though  he  in  wit  furpaft*d  mankind,  as  far 
As  does  the  mid-day  fun  the  midnight  ftar. 
Then  thou,  doft  thou  difdain  to  yield  thy  breath, 
Whofe  very  life  is  little  more  than  death  f 
More  than  one  half  by  lazy  fleep  pofleft ; 
And,  when  awake,  thy  foul  but 
J)ay.dreams  and  fickly  thoughi 

thy  breaft. 
^tcmal  troubles  haunt  thy  anxious  mind, 
Wbofe  caufe  and  cure  thou  never  hop*ft  to  find  : 
But  ftill  uncertain,  with  thyfelf  at  ftrife, 
Thou  waadcr'ft  in  the  labyrinth  of  life. 

Dryd. 

Ver.  1059.  The  poet  has  taught  before,  that 
the  fear  of  death  is  the  fountain  from  whence 
proceeds  all  our  uneafioefs  of  mind  :  He  now  re- 
fumes  that  fubjed,  and  in  thefe  twenty-fix  verfes, 
teaches,  that  the  inconftancy  and  ioftability  of 
«nea  proceed  from  no  other  caufe.  Uneafy  in 
fcowD,  they  go  into  the  country,  but  are  rciUda 


iian  deatn  r 
cp  pofleft ;  ^ 

t  nodi  at  heft,  *  / 
lits  revolving  iny 


there,  asd  ibaight  return  to  town ;  they  vilk  ftr 
things,  which,  when  obtained,  they  iothe.  Ma 
in  aU  conditions  are  opprefled  with  a  load  ofqin 
and  anxietiea  of  mind,  becaofe,  wherever  they  p, 
they  carry  with  them  the  fear  of  /kath,  tad  ill 
the  uneafy  wiflies  and  defires  that  fpriag  from 
it;  but  would  they  govern  themfclves  by  the 
precepts  of  true  philofophy,  that  is  to  (ay,  by  tlie 
wife  doArine  of  Epicurus,  they  would  leara  dot 
the  foul  is  mortal,  and  every  man  would  lay  down 
the  load  that  he  fieds  fo  heavy. 

Oh !  if  the  foolfih  race  of  man,  who  find 
A  weight  of  cares  ftill  preffing  on  their  mind, 
Could  find  as  well  the  caufe  of  this  unreft. 
And  all  this  burden  lodg*d  within  rheir  bctaft, 
Sure  they  would  change  their  courfe,  not  KfC  » 

now, 
Uncertain  what  to  wifli,  or  what  to  vow : 
Uneafy  both  in  country  and  id  town. 
They  fearch  a  place  to  lay  their  harden  down: 
One,  reftlefs  in  his  palace,  walks  abroad, 
And  vainly  thinks  to  leave  behind  the  lead; 
But  firaight  returns  |  for  he*s  as  reftle&dwre, 
And  fin£  there's  no  relief  In  open  air : 
Another  to  his  viUa  would  retire. 
And  fpurs  as  hard  as  if  it  were  on  fire ; 
No  fooner  enter*d  at  bis  country  door»  '  f 

But  he  begins  to  ftretch^and  yavm,  and  bm 
Or  leeka  the  city  which  he  left  before. 
Thus,  ev'ry  man  o*erworks  his  weary  will 
To  flinn  himfelf,  and  to  fhake  cIThis  ill,         ^ 
The  ihaking  fit  retarna,  and  hangs  upon  laaC 

ftill ;  J 

Ho  profpcd  of  repole,  nor  hope  of  eafe ; 
The  wtctch  is  ignorant  of  his  difeafe. 
Which  known,  would  all  his  fruitlefs  troaUei 

fpate. 

For  he  would  know  the  world  not  worth  hit  cat; 
Thes  would  be  fearcK  more  deeply  for  the  wik, 
And  ftudy  Batui#  weH,  aad  nsture*s  laws. 
For  in  this  moment  lies  not  the  debate. 
But  00  our  future,  fix'd,  eternal  ftate; 
That  neverwchangiog  ftate  which  itt  moft  kee^ 
Whom  death  has  doom'd  to  evcrlafttng  fieepu 

Ver.  IC85.  Laftly,  He  teHs  us,  in  tbcie  fifod 
verfes,  that  it  is  a  folly  to  fly  from  what  we  oa* 
not  avoid ;  and  to  be  fo  fond  of  life,  even  tbosfh 
we  are  fure  to  meet  with  no  new  hkflings,  sal 
that  the  longer  we  live  the  mofc  afflid^pos  a* 
fliall  undergo : 

Why  are  we  then  fb  fond  of  mortal  lile, 
Befec  with <Ungers,  and  maintatn'd  with  ftrife? 
A  Ufe,  which  all  our  care  can  never  iisve. 
One  fate  attends  ua,  and  one  common  gnve. 
Befidea,  we  tread  bat  a  perpetual  round,         1 
We  ne*er  ftrika  out,  but  beat  the  former  ground,  > 
And  the  lame  maokifli  joya  in  the  iaac  tiacU 

are  fomd* 
For  ftill  we  think  an  abfent  bleffing  bcft. 
Which  doys,  and  is  no  blcfing  when  poiftft 
A  ncw*arHiog  wifii  ciptlUii  Stnm  the  hRaft» 


ft.3 
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rbe  h*ti(k  thai  of  life  tocreaiei  ilill ; 

^e  aC  for  more  aad  more,  and  never  have  our 

fiU: 
ht  bow  DOC  what  to-morrow  we  (hall  try ; 
Vhu  drcg>  of  li£e  io  die  lail  draoghi  oukf  lie. 

Ver.  1091.  To  this  rtrj  porpofe,  Drvden,  in 
be  tragdj  of  Aureogezebe,  alter  liii  iounitable 

UOOCf  s 

Wb«o  rcMinaer  lUe  'tit  all  s  cheat, 
H  /(Mi'd  with  hope,  mea  favour  the  deottc  % 
raA  00,  and  think  to-nnrrow  will  vepay ; 
o>inorrow*i  bjkr  than  the  Corner  day,  ^ 
mmotci  and  while  it  layt  we  (hall  be  blefiiM 
rah  (mc  new  joyt,  cvH  off  what  We  poflcfs'd. 
nafc  cpa'aa^!  None  wouid  live  paft  ycara 


we  gain  ;> 
cign :       3 


» all  hope  comibrt  firom  what  yet  remain ; 
Ki  iirom  the  dreg*  of  life  think  to  receive 
bae  the  firft  fprightly  r^imiag  coaU  not  give* 
)  tir*d  with  waiting  ior  thia  chtmic  geid, 
^iMb  ui  7oung» and  beggars  u  when  old. 

^cr.  X094.  Locretiua  condodea  thia  book  with 
I'D?  oil  in  thcfe  fix  verfetythat  death  is  equally 
nuJ  and  immorral,  if  it  fcizc  us  to-daj,  or 
ayaja hence:  For, 

f  by  the  longcft  life  we  can  attain 

emooiftjt  from  the  Icneth  of  death  we  , 

r  all  bdiiod  belonct  to  nis  eternal  rcign 

^  once  the  ^ca  tiave  cut  the  mortal  thread  { 

K  nun  as  much  to  all  intents  is  dead  ; 

^  din  to>day»  and  will  at  long  be  fo, 

he  who  dy'd  a  thonfand  years  ago. 


AN1MADVER8I0H, 

*Ar  or  accAPiTULATioit,  on  tub  thied 
BOOK  or  LycacT4us. 

t3  Locretius  difpntes  of  matter  and  its  nu>- 
'.  if  you  except  only  fome  of  his  affertions 
uc  Ufcllcd  againft  Providence,  which  of  the 
>iopJier«  argues  more  rationally,  or  more  per- 
iij  to  hiR  fubje^  ?  But  when  he  comes  to 
0  of  things  removed  from  fejife,  of  the  (bul, 
iti  faculticf,  no  man  is  more  weak,  none 
«uiefrom  the  purpofe.  Let  us'butcon- 
what  a  ibul  he  has  fabricated  for  himfclf : 
lie  corporeal  fubftance,  compofed  of  minute 
roluble  parts  of  wind,  air,  and  heat,  that  are 
cd  through  the  whole  body  in  fuch  a  man- 
t  to  be  Ceparatcd  from  one  another  by  very 
intervals  of'fpace.  To  thefc  three  he  adds 
nh,  I  know  not  what  nameleft  thing,  exr 
ly  fubtle,  and  moft  eafy  to  be  moved,  which 
feated  in  the  heart,  is  the  principle  of  teofe, 
perceives  the  images  that  come  from  all 
* ;  and  this  is  the  perfe^  and  cunfummate 
f  rbe  Epkureans.  Now,  let  us  imagine  a 
in  a  box,  that  (he  has  fpun  Ker  web  through 
rholc  cavity  of  the  box,  and  dwells  hcrlcif 


in  the  middle  of  the  web,  then  let  vs&rdier  ima« 
gioe,  chat  fome  flies  come  into  the  web,  and, 
being  caught  there,  move  the  threada  of  it ;  at 
this  motiofi,  fuppofe  the  fpider  to  be  alarmed, 
that  (he  runs  all  over  her  web,  catches  the  flies, 
and  devours  them :  imagine  all  this,  and  yoti 
have  fo  perfed  a  reprefenutlon  of  the  Epicurean 
foul  catching  the  ttUkx  imaees,  that  nothing  can 
be  moreiike  it.  Are  thefe  difcoveries  worthy  o£ 
a  philoibpher  ? 

Prom  ver.  91  to  ver.  1 34,  he  foffidently  proves^ 
that  the  foul  is  not  a  harmony  of  the  whole  body. 
From  thence  to  ver.  16 1,  he,  to  no  purpoft,  joina 
the  mind,  as  a  matter,  to  that  abjed  flave,  the 
foul.  I  coofefs,  that  when  the  mind  ia  fliaken 
by  any  violent  fear,  the  foul  is  diflnrbed ;  fo  too 
when  the  harper  trembles,  the  harp  nttera  not 
true  harmony.  With  like  fucceia,  he  goes  on  to 
ver.  178,  endeavouring  to  evince,  that  the  foul 
is  corporeal ;  for  he  prefumea  that  to  be  certain, 
which  he  ought  to  prove  by  arguments  to  be  fo  ; 
and  we  may  pofitively  affirm^  that  there  may  be 
touch  without  body. 

Now,  iince  he  has  not  proved  the  foul  to  be 
corporeal,  why  need  we  trouble  om-felves  ^botit  . 
what  he  advances  to  ver.  114,  concerning  the  te- 
nuity of  it  ?  Yet  we  muft  allow  that  the  poet  hM 
evidently  demonflrated  that  the  partictes  of  the 
foul,  granting  it  tu  be  corporeal,  muft  be  botih 
fubtie  aad  voluble  j  nor  will  we  contend  vrith 
him  concerning  the  cempofition  of  the  foul  to 
ver.  309.  For  he  nuy  as  well  fay  that  the  font 
Is  compofed  of  the  feeds  of  air,  vapo,ur,  and  heat, 
as  of  the  particles  of  any  other  matter.  But  by 
adding,  ver.  234,  to  thefe  three  a  fourth  thii^ 
that  has  no  name,  he  confefles,  that  no  kind  of 
body  can  be  conceived  or  thought  of,  that  is,  or 
can  be,  the  principle  of  fenfe. 

But  he  prudently  commits  the  fafety  of  thta 
thin  and  fubtle  foul  to  the  denfe  and  fireng  body, 
to  ver.  333  :  and  then  to  ver.  335,  he  befU>ws  on 
the  body  the  faculty  of  perception  :  yet  what  i* 
more  foolifli .'  what  more  remote  from,  and  even 
repugnant  to  common  fenfe?  nay,  what  is  led 
confonant  even  to  his  own  maxims  and  dodrine  ? 
Fur  how  can  the  body  partake  of  fenfe,  fince  nonfe 
of  that  fourth  namelefs  thing  helps  to  compofc  it  f 
1*heo,  to  ver.  379,  he  dif^utes  fuccefsfuUy  againft 
Dcmocritus,  at  ieaft  I  will  not  contradid  hin, 
not  chinking  it  ik  orth  the  while  to  examine  whe* 
thcr  of  their  opinions  is  befl,  iince  both  of  them 
are  abfurd.  And  as  he  but  now  gave  the  foul  to 
the  cufiody  of  the  body,  fo  now  to  ver.  398,  ho 
ioterchangeably  gives  the  guardianfhip  of  the 
body  to  the  ibuL  And  I  envy  neither  of  them 
their  tuition.  But  let  us  examine  the  argumenta 
by  which  he  aflaults  the  immortaLty  of  the  (bui 
itfclf, 

The  firft  ia  from  Ter.  407.  to  ver.  418.  And 
in  this  he  divides  and  difperfes  this  thin  and  fobtle 
corporeal  fubftance,  as  he  fuppofea  that  of  the 
foul  to  be,  and  he  has  my  leave  to  do  lb.  Let 
the  mind  be  corporeal,  and  though  it  be  thidt 
and  compofed  of  perplexed  and  intricate  partidei^ 
1  Will  allow  it  to  be  fubjcd  to  diflblutioa. 
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The  fecond  argument,  from  ver.  428.  to  vcr. 
440,  the  third  from  thence  to  ver.  456,  and  the 
fourth  from  ver.  457.  to  ver.  469,  prove  nothing. 
For  we  do  not  in  the  lead  perceive  that  the  mind 
it  born,  grows,  decays,  and  waxes  old  with  the 
body.  We  perceive,  indeed,  that  the  body  is 
born,  grows  and  decays ;  but  we  have  no  cxpe. 
ricncc  of  any  increafc  or  dccreafc  in  the  mind, 
^ut,  fays  he,  the  mind  is  not  ftrong  in  a  child, 
and  in  the  old  it  decays.  And  how  does  he  prove 
this  ?  Bccaule,  fays  he,  a  child  is  foolifh,  and  an 
old  man  doats.  In  like  manner,  plat-c  a  very 
flcilful  workman  in  an  engine,  and  let  us  fuppofe 
that  fome  parts  of  that  engine  are  too  ftiff,  others 
too  limber,  fome  worn  a\vay,  others  clouferly,  it 
would  be  fooliih  in  us  to  cxpc(ft  any  due  and  re- 
gular motions  of  that  engine,  even  though  that 
moft  ikilful  artift  took  a  great  deal  of  pain5,  and 
employed  his  ufmoft  art  in  working  it.  Bcfidtb, 
.fays  he.  iht-  mind  is  lofceptiblc  of  cares  and  grief, 
and  therefore  mufl  be  lubjcd  to  d'flblution.  I 
fuppofe  he  mean?  that  it  muft  be  fo,  for  I  cannot 
at  prcfcnt  thiiik  of  any  other  rcafon  for  that  con- 
cluHori,  becaule  ^'fief  h  elicwhtrc  faid  to  be  pierc- 
ing, and  rincs  dcvouri:?g,  "  quia  ludlus  penetrans 
et  cur^  codces,'*  luch  rcafoning  is  worthy  of  this 
mortal  and  cor^->oreal  foul  The  fame  anfwer 
that  iblved  the  fecond  argument  will  folvc  the 
fourth. 

To  the  three  f<'llou-ing  arguments,  fiom  ver. 
456.  to  ver.  J  05,  l'*t  the  piiyllcians  give  an  an- 
fwer, if  there  t  .-  need  of  it.  Lcr  the  Ip^^s  dag- 
ger, the  tongue  fauUcr,  and  the  eyes  fwim,  what 
h  ail  thii  to  the  f' ul  ?  Let  brawls  ard  unmanly 
quarrels  be  the  cfTcl  of  iirunkcnntfn;  what  great 
matter  is  there  in  ^tliis  cithrr  ?  For,  rl;ough  a 
player  on  the  hnrp  be  ever  fo  fkilful,  yet  if  yo-j 
nutuuc  his  ii>ftrui!>Lnt,  if  ycu  Icre"'  fome  of  the 
brings  up  too  high,  and  flar ken  rthcr^  r-^  o  mndi, 
'let  him  touch  them  tvcr  fo  artfully,  th  y  wiii  ut- 
ter only  dilcordart  and  unharm.'iilous  founds; 
though  before  they  were  thus  difnrdt-rcd  and  jut 
out  of  tune,  tlicy  made  the  fwrettll  harmony. 
And  in  the  epileptic  d^fcafe,  a  foul  humour  dif- 
ordcrs  and  dilhirbs  the  organs,  and  ther.ce  pro- 
ceed chofe  boifterous  and  unruly  motions.  But 
fince  the  difcale  afTedls  and  weakens  the  organs 
only,  what  elfe  docs  the  phyfic  relieve*  The 
fcvcnth  argument,  from  ver.  505.  to  ver.  524,  af- 
fcrts,  that,  as  a  man  dies  limb  by  lin^b,  fo  the 
foul  too  goes  aw::y,  and  die*  by  degrees,  as  if  tiie 
limbs  could  not  grow  old  but  the  iou»  mufl  grow 
cold  like  wife.  Befides,  this  ar»Tument  fuppofcs 
the  foul  to  be  corporeal,  and  difTufed  throu;;h  the 
whole  body,  which,  neverthelcfs,  he  has  not  yet 
proved,  and  I  dare  promife,  no  man  ever  will. 

The  eighth  argumciit,  frt.m  ver.  524.  to  ver. 
532,  it  of  no  wei^jht:  For  the  foul  has  not  the 
power  and  faculty  of  underft-aodintj,  and  of  rea- 
fcning,  from  any  exterior  thirg,  as  the  car  ha? 
that  of  hearing,  and  the  eye  that  of  feeing ;  but 
ihc  has  it  in  herfelf,  and  of  herfelf,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder,  nor  does  it  follc>w,  that  though 
the  ear,  fcparated  from  the  body,  cannot  hear, 
Ror  a  fcpaiatcQ  eye  fee  ;  the  mind,  feparatcd  from 


the  body,  cannot  therefore  perceive,  uoderftttdi 
and  reafon. 

To  the  ointh  argument,  from  ver.  533.  tow, 
557,  this  anfi^qr'may  be  given  :  In  like  maoKr, 
as  when  we  fee  li  foldier  fightmg  with  a  f«ord,* 
any  other  weapoDi  we, do  not  fay,  that  wtthoit 
thofe  arms  be  c.ould  give  no  wounds,  for  hebv 
hands  beildesto  Arike  with;  fo  thoagh  theCoU 
be  clothed  with  members,  m  with  a  panoply,  er 
complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  thus  performs  msy 
fundions  with  corporeal  organs,  yet  we  cunot 
pretend  that  when  (he  has  put  off,  as  it  wefe,tlBi 
military  array,  ftie  has  no  fundion  either  dfo' 
derOandiog  or  perception  remaining. 

No  man  can  allow  any  ftrmgth  to  be  ia  the 
tenth  argument,  from  ver.  556.  toTer.567,B«kfc; 
he  perceive  thatt  the  ioul  is,  as  it  were,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  animal,  and  that  the  bodfii 
feafoned  with  foul,  as  with  fait,  that  it  maf  OK 
iliiik  and  putrify. 

The  eleventh  argument,  from  ver.  567. tow, 
581,  is  nothing  but  a  fort  of  quibble,  for  tic 
whole  ftref^  of  it  con{l{U  in  this,  that  the  defedid 
of  fpirits,,  which  we  call  a  fwoon,  the  Latioiofl 
*'  animi  deliquium."  a  fainting  of  the  mind 

The  two  following  arguments,  from  ver.  fJli. 
to  ver.  596,  deny  that  the  foul  can  go  whokoat 
of  the  body,  unlefs  it  be  expired  throngh  the 
}aws  ;  nor  1%  thi-i  in  the  lead  abfurd,  if  tiie  Ud. 
be  corporeal :  and  they  add  farther,  that  tbefoo^ 
fearing  its  future  diflulution,  leaves  ibc  bo<iy  ui. 
willingly,  and  with  regret.  To  this  Caio 
fwers  in  Cicero:  "  Quid  quodfapicnJifimBtqwi* 
que  .TquiiTimoanimo  m oritur,  ilultiffimosiniq'^' 
lime  ?  Nonne  vobis  videtur  animus  is,  qui  pis* 
cernit  et  lon^ius,  videre  fc  ad  meliorsl  pro6ciiid? 
Ille  autem  cujus  obrufior  acies,  non  videre?  E<p 
dcm  cfferi-r  fludio  patrts  vcftros,  quos  coloi  <l 
dilcxi,  vit'cndi.  Ncquc  vero  eos  folum  coiiteatf* 
aveo,  fed  illos  ctiam  dc  quibus  audivi,  et  l«gi*  * 
ipfe  coufcripfi.  Quo  quidem  me  proficifcrniffl 
haud  fcio  qui«  facile  retraxerit.  Quod  fi  qa" 
Deus  nuhi  iargiatur;  ut  ex hac  setate  repuerefcaiB, 
et  in  cuni-.  vaj^iam,  valde  rccufem  :  ncc  verow- 
lim,  quail  decurfo  fpatio,  a  calcc  ad  catcera  re* 
vocari."  What  is  the  reafon  that  a  wife  man&rt 
with  a  fedafe  and  quiet  mind,  and  a  fool  wiA 
the  greatcft  impatience  and  reludancy  ?  DoBt 
you  think  that  the  foul  of  the  wife  man,  wki^ 
fees  mod  an  J  fSrthcft,  difcovers  (he  is  going  w 
a  better  world  ?  And  that  the  foul  of  the  foolii 
dim  fighted,  and  fees 'nothing  of  it  f  formyparti 
I  burn  with  longing  to  fee  your  fathers,  whoa  I 
loved  and  honoured;  nor  do  I  defire  to  oert 
them  only,  but  othcrsalfo,  9f  whom  I  havehcari, 
and  read,  and  writ*.  And  were  I  going' to  thfw* 
f  know  not  who  it  is  (hould  cafily  pcrfaadcB« 
back.  Nay,  if  any  god  yrould  grant  me  the  pn- 
vilejye  of  becoming  a  child  again,  and  to  bawl  ia 
a  cradle,  !  would  ahfolutely  refufc  it ,  for,  hatJn? 
run  my  race,  1  would  not  willingly  go  back  totfce 
ftartingr-poft  to  run  it  over  again.  In  the  laft  pbcci 
they  afiirm,  that  the  mind,  bccaufe,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Epicurus,  it  is  always  feated  in  the  beartof 
man,  cannot  remain  (afe  and  whole  ««t  of  M 
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lan;  ti  if  birds,  becaufe  they  are  hatched  in  a 

left,  cafioot  lire  out  of  it. 

Tlie  foDitecnth  argument,  from  Ter.  506.  to 
Kr.  606,  if  of  the  iamc  piece  with  the  others, 
isd  ikfoort  of  vulgar,  ftupidity  to  boot.  Nor 
roald  the  poet  hm  been  fo  copious  in  eiplain> 
Bg  the  fifteenth,  from  Ver.  606.  to  ver.  640,  if 
ie  had  rightJf  undcrftood  animal  motion,  and 
be  ioAniments  that  ferve  to  make  it.  To  the' 
text,  from  ter.  641.  to  Ter.  649,  let  Plato  and 
'ytbagoras  anfwer,  for  they  only  are  concerned* 
rhe  rereoteenth  and  the  eighteenth,  from  ver. 
49*  to  ver  680,  Aippofe  the  corporeal  foul  to  be 
ifiufed  through  the  whole  body,  and  to  be  an- 
exed  to  all  its  parts,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
lUe,  oothiiig  more  abfurd.  it  refides  in  the 
ad,  like  a  prbce  in  his  throne,  and  there  it  go- 
eru. 

How  trifling  the  obfiervation  he  makes,  from 
cr.  63a  to  vcr.  709,  is,  will  be  obvious  to  every 
u  who  koowi,  and  who  has  feen  with  his  eyes, 
at  vornu;  maggots,  &c.  are  of(en  bred  in  the 
nhjinplaats,  in  checfe,  &c.  things  altogether 
aiunute. 

Ut  fid)  as  believe  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls 
\h  the  difficulties  which  the  poet  raifes  againft 
OHi  from  vcr.  709.  to  ver.  739.  And  then,  as 
what  he  alleges  from  ver.  739.  to  ver.  748,  I 
^ooiy  la/,  that  the  foul  would  be  a  fool  indeed 
itdidnot  defire  a  brilk  and  vigorous  body,  and 
f  feom  ooe  that  is  decrepit  and  worn  out  with 
{t  Of  what  he  fays,  from  vcr.  749.  to  ver,  755, 
I  them  take  care,  if  any  fuch  arc  to  be  found, 
bo  thiok  the  abfurdities  of  Pythagoras  worth  a 
f^f*  And  becaufe  the  three  and  twentieth  ar- 
"xntjfroin  vcr.  755.  to  ver,  770  is  the  fame  in 
f^  with  the  thirteenth,  it  (hall  have  no  other 
»er  bat  what  that  has  had  already. 
To  hit  four  and  twentieth  argument,  from  ver. 


770.  to  vcr.  776,  we  (ay,  that  the  moft  ezcellenc 
philofophers  hitherto  have  not  thought  it  incpn- 
..gru«ns  and  abfurd  to  join  together  a  mortal  and 
immprul  being.  And  in  oppoiltion  to  what  be 
urges,  from  ver.  776.  to  ver.  797.  I  will  eftabliih 
a  fourth  kind  of  things,  viz.  incorporeal,  immor- 
tal fubftances,  and  £picurus  will  not  have  the 
confidence  to  deny  them  an  eziftence,  fince  he 
himfelf  has  beftowed  on  his  gods  inmiortality, 
and  exe^nption  from  diflblution.  Laftly,  As  to 
his  (ia  and  twentieth  argument,  which  is  the  laft 
he  brings  againd  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  we 
do  not  deny  but  that  the  mind  is  affeded  with 
piercing  grief,  and  vexed  with  devouring  cares  ; 
nor  but  that  when  the  body  is  feized  with  cer* 
tain  difeafes  the  mind  cannot  perform  its  due 
fundions.  But  we  ftiffly  deny  the  confcquence  he 
draws  from  thonce,  viz.  that  therefore  the  foul  if 
mortal. 

I  could  here  be  more  copious,  and  ihow  that 
Lucretius  has  to  no  purpofe  brought  this  heap  of 
argument,  fince  they  are  incapable  of  delivering 
us  from  the  fear  of  death ;  for  to  men  who  abound 
in  profperity,  and  enjoy  all  the  delighu  of.  life, 
what  can  be  more  calamitous  than  that  death 
which  is  ri^*$  tuf^^uftt  ^  privation  of  fenfe : 
And  to  propofe  to  the  unfortunate  and  miferable 
fuch  a  death  as  will  utterly  deftroy  them,  and 
thus  pat  an  end  at  once  to  them  and  their  cala- 
mities together,  would  be  the  fame  thing  as  to 
propofe  ihipwreck  to  a  man  toft  in.  a  violent 
ftorm,  that  by  being  plunged  and  drowned  in  the 
waves,  he  may,  once  for  all,  exempt  himfelf  from 
the  dangers  of  the  raging  deep.  And  thus  behold 
the  mighty  comfort  which  the  dodrine  of  £pica- 
rus  affords  us  1  Such  a  relief  will  ever  be  unwel- 
come, and  hateful  to  all  pious  and  good  men,  and 
thofe  pleaiing  only  to  the  impious,  whom  no  phi- 
lofophy  ought  to  avaiL 


BOOK    IV. 


THE  AaGUMENT.      . 

^cuTius  begins  this  fourth  book,  from  ver.  i.  to  ver.  30,  with  the  fame  comparifon  he  brought 
'  tbe  fidl  boolt,  ver.  931,  to  give  the  mind  of  his  Memmius  fbme  cafe  and  refptte-  from  the  crab- 
^fs  of  the  fubjed  upon  which  he  was  then  difpoting ;  and  he  ufes  it  here  again,  to  befpeak  at 
cU  the  docility  as  the  attention  of  his  readers.  II.  He  propofes  the  fnbjedfc  treated  of  in  this  book, 
^ch  has  a  manifeft  connedioo  with  the  former  three :  For  having,  in  the  firft  and  fecond  books, 
^ght  at  large  what  the  principles  of  things  are,  and  what  their  nature,  how  they  differ  from  one 
)<  ther  in  figure,  how  they  are  moved,  and  how  they  create  all  other  things ;  and  having,  in  the 
^rd  book,  folly  explained  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  of  the  foul,  as  being  the  chief  and  moft  ex. 
iUent  of  all  created  bodien,  he  very  judidouily,  from  ver.  29.  to  vcr.  47,  fobjoint  this  other  di£. 
■^on  concerning  the  feniation  of  animals,  as  well  when  they  are  awake,  as  when  they  are  fleep- 
^1  which,  to  ufc  the  expref&on  of  Lucretius,  is  a*  much  as  to  £iy,  concerning  the  fcnfctA>f  the 
^^  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body.  And,  to  carry  on  this  difpuution  the  more  regularly,  he  be* 
>^*  with  the  images  of  things,  and  warmly  iniifts,  that  all  fenfation  is  made  by  them.  Therefore, 
'•  iroia  ver.  46.  to  vcr.  115,  he  teaches,  that  certain  moft  renuious  and  fubtle  images  are  conti* 
<>^%  flowing  from  the  furfaceo  of  all  bodies,  that  they  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  but  that,  never- 
leiefi,  they,  are  invifibk,  unlcfr  they  be  rcflcAed  upun  the  fight  from  mirrors,  or  water.  IV. 
f^cn,  lover.  127,  he  defcribcs  the  exrrAne  tenuity  of  fuch  images,  and  from  thence  takea  occa- 
^^  is  confiroi  the  do^ine  .he  taught  in  the  firft  book  concerning  the  ciigoity  of  Ium  atomfe 
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V.  Pfom  ver.  X%6.  to  ver.  ai8,  he  dtftingoiftes  betweeit  two  liodi  of  Itntf^i  0n6  o^tlioTe  tbt  if 
their  own  accord  are  bred  in  the  clouds,  which  fomctimes  reprefeot  the  images  of  gitott,  fraKtioti 
of  mountains,  and  fometimet  of  huge  monflront  beafts;  the  othef,  of  thofe  that  ^j  offfirotti  the  fcr. 
face  of  things,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  fihns  or  membranes  of  theni*  Lncretiits  cafls  theft"  ttnefyi 
rernm,"  and  then  teaches,  that  thefe  '^  etuiris*'  are  continoally  flowing  from  the  flirfact  ofillboi 
dies,  and  that  they  are  borne  thronvh  the  air  with  fuch  wonderotis  celerity  that  (bey  eafly  votftri^ 
the  fwiftnefs  even  of  the  rays  of  the  fnn.  V[.  f  orafonuch  as  the  fight  is  accoanted  the  firft  m1 
ehief  of  all  the  fenfes,  he  begins  with  it,  and  from  ver.  as;,  to  ver.  480,  he  teathes,  that  it  procecdi 
from  the  ibcurfion  and  ftriking  of  thofe  images  upon  the  eyes,  in  fike  manner  as  the  other  feofef 
are  caufed  by  connifcles  that  come  from  without  to  the  feveral  organs  of  fenfiitioo.  MettwUk; 
he  ciphins  all  thmgs  that  relate  to  the  efficient  caofes  of  fight,  and  propofes  feyend  proUems  toadk 
ing  vifion,  of  which  he  gives  the  tme  reafone  and  fokttions.  Vlt.  Bat  left  any  man  ftouM  tile 
pretext,  from  the  explication  of  thefe  problems,  to  accufe  the  fenies  of  deception  ar  feHaey,  be,  t 
large,  aflerts  their  dignity^  fr<mt  ver.  4  7^.  to  Vier.  536,  and  takes  oecafion,  by  the  way,  to  coofote  the 
fceptics,  bat  chiefly  from  Ter.  479.  to  ver.  490,  and  at  lad  lays  it  down  as  an  indifpdttble  naiiiy 
that  all  truth  is  grounded  on  the  certainty,  and  on  the  belief  of  the  fenfes.  Vllf.  Hawog  tlmi  diL' 
looted  of  fieht,  he  goes  to  work  with  the  other  fenfes  likewife,  and  from  v«r.  535.  to  ter.  6! 
teaches,  firft,  that  Torce  and  found  are  corporeal  images,  which  ftrike  the  ear,  and  are  the  anfe 
hearing.  Then  he  explains  the  nature  of  Totce,  and  the  msnner  of  its  formation,  and  gites  a 
why  the  ISune  voice  is  heard  by  maoy  perfons  at  once,  tells  what  an  echo  i»,  and  what  caoib 
IX.  Prom  ter.  6lx.  to  ver.  yt%,  he  gives  inftrudtions  concerning  fitvovfr  and  tifle,  and  roodi' 
edour  and  fineH ;  namely,  what  favour  and  odour  are,  and  why  all  do  not  perceive  diem ;  wky 
fame  food  is  fweet  to  fome  and  bitter  to  others ;  why  one  odour  is  more  agreeable  to  one  ihni  kirj 
to  another;  and  why  the  fame  voice  ftrikes  a  terror  into  fome,  and  pleafcs,  at  leaft  docs  not frM 
others.  X.  From  ver.  711.  to  ver.  S31,  he  treats  of  imagination,  and  cogitation,  which,  htkf^ 
ftre  made  likewife  by  thie  lame  moft  fiibtle  images  of  things  fefenting  themfelVel  to  the  mind.  % 
the  next  pUce,  he  propofes  and  explains  feveral  problems  relating  io  eogtcation ;  why,  for  ettiii|ile 
wt  ieem  to  fee,  in  otir  dreams,  perfons  who  are  dead ;  why  th<  Images  of  things  feem  to  tarry  in 
w  white  we  are  thinking  of  the  things  whofc  images  they  are ;  why  any  man  thinks  on  a  faddsn  b^ 
whatever  he  wxfl;  why  we  f(<em  to  ourfelv^s  to  move  in  our  dreamt.  XI.  From  ver.  8|r.  toift; 
^Sf  ^^  teaches,  that  the  tongoe,  the  eyes,  the  noftrils,  the  ears,  in  a  vrord,  thavall  the  6tgM^ 
lenfatioD  were  made  before  the  ufe  of  them,  quite  contrary  to  what  has  happened  in  regard  10 
artiflcia}  things,  th^  invention  of  which  fucceeded  the  forefeen  want  and  ufefulnefii  of  them. 
gives  the  reafoo,  likewife,  why  animals  feek  after  their  own  meat  and  drink ;  v^hy  we  move 
€ver  we  pleafe;  and  tells  what  it  is  that  aduates  and  drives  forward  the  mafs  of  our  body. 
From  ver.  904.  to  ver.  1036,  he  treats  of  fleep,  and  of  dreams ;  and  teaches,  in  the  firft  pbce, 
fleep  is  caufed  in  us,  and  in  all  other  animals ;  then  he  afligns  feveral  caofes  of  different  dreaMij 
andr^Rnig  at  length  upon  the  fiibjed  of  venery,  he  difputes,£rom  ver.  10x9  to  the  end  of  thb*  ** 
of  love,  of  barrennefs,  of  fmitfolncis,  ftc.  with  more  freedom  of  thought,  and  brtndneft  of 
fion,  than  perhaps  fnme  will  allo.w  to  be  fitting.  But  in  fubje&s  of  fuch  nature,  all  philofc 
have  bce»apt  to  indulge  tbemieWes  very  moch^  and  to  afluma  greater  lib«rti«a  than  atflnfl^li^ 
comes  them  to  take. 


I  rxBL,  I  rifing  feel  poetic  heats. 
And,  now  infpir'd.  trace  o'er  the  mofes  feats 
Untrodden  yet.    'Tis  fweet  to  vifit  firft     [thirft  t 
Untouch*d  and  virgin  ftreams,  and  quench  my 
I  joy  to  crop  freih  flowers,  and  get  a  crows 
For  new  and  rare  inventidns  of  my  own : 
So  noble,  great,  and  gen*rous  the  defigo. 
That  none  of  ail  the  mighty  tunelui  nine 
E*eff  grac*d  a  head  of  laurels  like  to*  mine. 
For,  firft,  t  teach  great  things  in  lofty  ftaains,    X« 
And  loofe  men  from  religion's  grievous  chaiaar 
Next,  though  my  ftib}ed*s  dark,  my  mrie  is  dear. 
And  fweet,  with  fancy  fiowhig  ev*ry  where ; 
And  this  defign'd :  For  as  ph^^cians  afe. 
In  givmg  childmn  draughu  of  bitter  juice. 
To  make  them  take  it,  tinge  the  cup  with  fweet, 
To  chant  the  lip  |  this  firft  they  eager  meet. 
And  then  drink  on,  and  uke  the  bitter  draught. 
And  fo  aro  harmlefsly  deceived,  not  caught : 
For,  by  (beh  cbcat%thcy  get  th^ir  ftrength,  their 
aafe,  ao 

Th«4#  vigour  hcaiUn   nd  baAe  the  dUeaie* 


So  finoe  our  method  of  philofophy 

Seems  har(h  to  fome;  fince  moft  our  nasi 

fly; 

I  thought  it  was  the  fitteft  way  to  drefs 
Thefe  rigid  prineiplea  in  verle  might  pleale;  ' 
With  €uicy  iwoet*niiig  them,  to  bribe  thy  aiiBd 
To  read  my  book,  and  lead  it  on  to  find 
The  nature  of  the  world,  the  rife  of  thkigs; 
And  what  vaft  peofit  too  that  knowledlge  ^k^ 
Now,  finca  'ds  ihown  vtbu  things  fl/ft  bodM 

•re,  J* 

What  diff 'rent  loiMM,  what  variooa  Aapes  th^ 

bear ;  [irhal»i 

And  how  they  ok>V€;  how  join  t»  nakeMj 
And  what's  the  nature  of  tKe  aaind  and  M ; 
Of  what  compoi'd ;  how  fisce  unlinks  the  cbBifli 
And  fcattors  it  into  it»  feeds  again*      > 
Next,  for  'tis  time,  ntf  mufb  deeiarea  and  hpt 
What  thofe  are  we  sail  images  •t  things, 
Which,  like  thin    fihi»»   fmm    bodiei  rife  • 

firvams, 
Playiatbeair,sDddMMeiiptfrtk«WH«i«    SI 
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ij  day  thde  mtttt  ind  (bike  our  mimlt,  and 
firighc,  [sight : 

Aod  ftow  pale  ghoftf,  ind  horrid  ihapet  by 
Tbeie  break  onr  ilcep,  thdie  check  our  gaf  de- 
light. 

For  (ore  00  airy  Tooli  get  kjofe,  and  By, 
From  heli'i  daik  (hades,  nor  flutter  in  oor  iky  s 
For  what  remains  beyond  the  greedy  urn, 
^mu  Ibal  aod  body  to  their  feed*  return  f 

A  ftreim  of  forma  from  er'ry  forface  flowa, 
Whidi  Biji|bf  call'd  tho  film  or  (hell  of  thofe  s 
hmk  (key  bear  the  ihape,  they  (how  the  frame, 
\nd  Bptt  of  the  bodies,  whence  they  came.    50 
%c  MeH  may  percetYc,  and  know  'cia  true ; 
%  bedie%  big  cnoiigh  for  fcofc  to  view. 
)a  tbta.  life  3  (bme  more  diffua'd  and  broke : 
^  iK.  thus  heated  wood  ftUl  breathe  forth 

Did  fiNBc  more  clofe,  and  join'd ;  when  heata  be- 
•einicdi  (ieem  to  fweat,  and  cail  their  (kin  : 
It  bakn  caA  the  membranea  of  their  homa,  *! 
ikci  kave  their  gUtt*riag  coata  among  thct 
tbonu,  i 

riict'riBg  coat,  each  tree,  each  ba(h  adoma.  J 
w  viik  pkafufv  what  we  fled  before, 
'ie  h«4eiiow  the  fcalea,  and  fear  no  more. 
Wi  profei  thai  mim'roua  trains  of  tmagea 
'«r«hycaatheic,aad  not  more  thin  than  thefie) 
«  Cf 'ry  lorfiice  flow.     For  firft  they  lie 
*^*d,  aod  loofe,  and  ready  for  our  eye  : 
wyfao  will  flip,  aad  flill  prcfenre  their  frame, 
■wttdeotibrm,  and  cell  from  whence  they 

.      *^ 

jj*««id*y're  thin,  they  on  the  fvrCace  play,"} 
wiiiefew  chains  to  break,  few  ftops  to  flay  > 
^(Miie,  or  hinder  when  they  fly  away.  70 J 
r^  it  U  ccrtam,  that  a  nm^iVqat  flore, 
<fi*ia  the  middle  partx,  as  *twa«  before 
^r^^dfbot  eveoJfrom  the  forface  rife, 
'  calwn,  often  loofeo'd,  flrike  our  eyea. 
Mivhea  pale  curtains,  or  the 'deeper  red 
ViOdK  fpacioua  theatre  are  fpread, 
■idi  angfat  J  mafla,  and  flurdy  pillara  bear, 
idtklitU  mrtaioa  wanton  in  the  air, 
^  ftreama  of  coloura  from  the  top  do  flow,*^ 
■*  nya  divide  them  in  their  paffage  through,^ 
idlUiotht  fSeeaes,  and  men,  aod  goda  be-T 
Ww:  Si  J 

e  more  thefie  curtains  (pread,  the  pleaflng  dye 
1^  00  the  beama  the  more,  and  couna  the  eye: 
t  faady  coll "ur  fpreada  o'er  ev*ry  thing, 
py  appear,  each  roan  a  purple  Icing. 
K  curiaios  then  their  loolcn'd  colours  fpread, 
it  they  can  paint  the  under  Icenea  with  red,  « 
^  cVry  thing  cao  fend  forth'  images  : 
^  fly  from  iitrfaoet  as  weU  as  thefr , 
Ht  certain  tbeia  that  fobtle  forms  do  lie  90 
1  <iatcc,  and  frolic  in  our  lower  (ky, 
^  liiigle,  are  toofobcle  for  our  eye. 
^  now  the  odours,  Tapoun,  and  thin  fmoke, 
^cittcr*d  and  coofoa'd,  their  order  broke, 
*«fe,  whilft  they  from  outward  parts  do  flow,"} 
1  though  flraic  winding  pom,  and  turniogs  / 

y  act  difordcK*d  in  their  paflagt  through,    j 


} 


} 


Butjiow  thcfe  fubtle  filmaof  loofenM  dyea 
What  can  diforder,  aa  from  thinga  they  r^, 
Since  each  upon  the  utmofl  furfacc  liea  f  _ 

Thua  forma,  which  ghUs,  which  limpid  ftreamt 

refiore,  10 1 

Bearing  that  (hape,  that  dye,  the  body  wore, 
Muft  be  compos'd  of  fleeting  images  "^ 

That  rife  from  things  :    For  why  with  greater  / 

eafc  [thefeff 

Can  thefe  forms  rife,  than  fome  more  thin  than  3 
Then  there    are  fubtle  fliapes,  like  thofe   that 

flreama 
Or  glafi  reftorea  on  thereCttmitig  beama; 
Id  figure  like ;  but  airy,  thin,  and  light. 
And  Angle  each,  too  fubtle  for  our  ^ht : 
Yet  coming  thick,  and  in  a  nurn'rotts  train,    ixo 
Refieded  from  the  poUfli'd  fpecular  plain. 
Can  make  ut  fee ;  and  that*a  the  reafon  why 
The  forma  return  again,  in  fliape  and  dye 
So  like  the  thinga,  and  j»leafe  the  coriout  eye^ 
Neit  learn  how  fubue,  and  how  thin  theie 


I 


Firfl,  then,  fince  feeds  of  things  are  Bt^  br 
Than  thofe  Uiat  firft  begin  to  difappear. 
But  now  toxica/ this,  to  confirm  the  naore 
The  fubtknefs  of  ieeds,  explain*d  before 
And  add  new  reafons  to  thie  former  fbre :  iso, 
How  many  animals,  whole  middle  part 
The  fliarpeft  eye,  with  all  the  help  of  art, 
Can*t  fee  ?  Dull  art  may  throw  her  glafles  by : 
How  fubtle  then  the  guts,  the  heart,  the  eye  f 
How  thin  each  litde  member  of  the  whole  } 
How  infinitely  finall  the  feeds  that  frnoe  the 

foul? 
But  more 
Opopaoaz,  or  rue,  that  ftrftes  the  nofo 
With  ftroogcft  (mcHs,  or  others,  like  to  thofe, 
If  (haken,  thoufaad  parts  do  fly  fitmi  thence, 
A  thouiand  waya ;  but  weak,  nor  move  the  fenfe. 
And  yet  how  fubtle,  if  compar'd  with  thefe    131 
How  thin,  what  nothings  art  the  images  ^ 
How  Tafttbe  difproportioB  *twiit  thsfo  twof  * 
'Tia  more  than  thought  cao  think,  than  worda 

can  fliow. 
But  now,  befides  thefe  fobtle  forma  that  rear 
Prom  bodies,  thooiaod  new  are  fram'd  in  air, 
Fafliion'd  by  chance  ;  and  thefe  when  borne  oir 

high. 
Still  change  their  fliapes,  and  wanton  in  the  Iky  ; 
Then  join*d  in  yarious  /orms,  grow  thick  and 

move 
Like  cIoud»  combin'd,  and  darken  all  above :  r4# 
Hence  prodigies ;  heiKe  fome  gigantic  war, 
Marfliaird  in  th*  air,  looks  dreadful  from'afir. 
And  fliadows  all :  Hence  mountaina  feem  to  fly : 
And  lcacter*d  rocks  cut  thro*  the  wounded  flty  : 
Hence  other  clouds  do  frightful  ftreamers  fliow  i 
We  ftare,  amas*d,  and  wonder  at  below. 

Next  learn — -  * 

How  foon  thefe  forma  fly  off*,  how  fwift  they*% 

rife  :  / 

For  fomething  ftill  on  ev*ry  furfiace  liea,  ? 

Juft  ready  to  depart,  and  ftrike  our  eyes.  ^ 

fbia,  when  on  rare  and  thin  compoforci  toft, 
For  ioflance,  cloud»,  ftnit  cBters^and  if  bfU 
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It  breaks  on  rocks  and  woods ;  they  ne'er  xeftore  • 
The  forms,  the  image  then  appears  iio  more  :  \ 

Ba:  if  *ti*  thrown  on  dcnfe,  and  fmooth,  a*.ghfs, 
It  luuft  return  :   ihofe  things  it  cannot  pafs 
A»,clothes  ;  nor  break,  becaufc  the  chinK%  polite  ; 
Hence  forms  return  from  fuch,  and  pleafe  the 

fight : 
And  hence  the  poUfliM  gUf?,  whate*er  you  place 
Before,  as  fwift  as  thought,  returns  the  Euce : 
Which  proves  that  Dum'rous  trains  of  forms' 
ajofe,  i6o 

And  fuch  as  the  rcflcAing  mirror  (howl, 
Thin  fubt|c  images,  all  like  to  thofc,  ^ 

Each  moment  fpring ;  and  hence  *iis  joftly  faid, 
Their  rife  is  quick ;  thefe  forms  are  quickly  made ; 

As  numerous  rays  mufi  ev*ry  minute  flow 
From  the  fun's  urb,  to  keep  all  full  of  light  below; 
So  num'rous  images  from  things  mad  rear, 
Each  minute  rife,  and  wander  through  the  air  : 
Bacaufe  let  hafty  hands  the  mirror  place,     169^ 
This  way,  or  that ;  yet  ftill  we  view  the  face, .  > 
The  colour,  fliape,  returning  from  the  glafs.      J 

So  o£cen,  when  the  heav'os,  fercne  and  bright. 
Look,  gay,  and  clear,  and  fmile  with  gaudy  light; 
A  horrid  cloud  (Iraight  hides  its  glorious  face. 
As  if  the  (hades  of  hell  had  left  their  place. 
And  fiU'd  the  vaulted  (kies  :  fo  thick  the  night ! 
So  dark  the  clouds  appear,  fo  much  affright ! 
And  yet  how  fubtle,  if  compar'd  with  thefe. 
How  thin,  what  nothings  are  the  ipiages  ? 
How  vaft  the  difproportion  *twizt  thefe  two  !  180 
*ri»  more  than  thought  can  think,  than  words 
can  (how. 

Now  next,  how  fail  they  move,  how  quick 
they  fly, 
Parting  with  fwifreft  wings  the  yielding  (ky  : 
How  they  outftrip  dull  time  where'er  they  go. 
How  quick,  how  fwtft  they  are  in  pafTmg^  thro' ; 
In  few,  butfweeteft  numbers,  mufe  rehcarfe  : 
My  few  (hall  far  exceed  more  num'rouo  verfe. 
Thus  dying  fwanit,  tho'  (hort,  yet  tuneful  Voice, 
Is  mo^e  delightful  than  a  world  of  noifc. 

Firfl,  then ;  experience  tells,  that  thin, and  light, 
And  fubtle  things  are  flt  for  haOy  flight :         191 
Such  is  the  ray,  the  vapour  of  the  (un  ; 
How  fwift  its  race !  ' Tis  iinifh'd  when  began  : 
For  they  are  thin  contexturefe  :  almoft  feed ; 
And  cut  the  parted  air  with  grcateft  fpeeJ ; 
Ko  lets  to  flop,  but  when-  one  part  is  gone. 
Another  flows  and  drives  the  former  on  : 
The  rays  dill  rife  in  a  continued  ftreara. 
The  foU'wing  lafhes  on  the  lazy  beam  : 
So  far  their  reafon  holds  :  the  airy  race  200 

Of  images  muft  pafi  a  mighty  fpacc, 
Each  point  of  tijue  :  For  firfl,  fomc  force  behind 
Still  dxives  them  on  t*  outflrip  the  ling'ring  wind ; 
Their  tc'^tiirc  U  fo  thin,  their  frame  fo  rare, 
^Tiat  they  can  freely  enter  any  where. 
And  evtn  perctrare  the  midilc  air. . 

Beddes .  if  chefe  compofures  from  above 
So  fwifcly  throUi;h  the  lower  region  move ; 
If  III  one  point  of  time  the  glori  tu^  ray  209 

Swiftly  defcendft,  and  (Iiow&appro.iching  day  ; 
From  heaven  to  i  irth  can  take  its  hally  fli^^ht. 
And  gild  the  diflaac  globe  with  gaudy  li^Ut ; 


If  this  fa  fwift,  than  fwifter  thofe  that  hy       "J 
On  furfaccs  of  things,  which  nought  could (Uj;> 
No  Hops  could  hinder  as  thry  fly  away  *.        J 
I'hcy  larger  fpace  in  that  (hort  time  mall  flf, 
While  thc/un's  lazy  beams  creep  through  our  kf. 

Another  inftaocc  of  their  fwiftnefs  thu. — 
In  bowls  of  water  fet  abroad  by  ni{Eht, 
We  know  that  ftars  do  (bed  their  feeble  light; 
So  quick  the  glorious  ray  defcends  from  far,  tt( 
And  we  look  downward  to  behold  the  fiar: 
Which  (hows  the  images,  with  eager  hafte,    "l 
From  heav'n  reach  di(^ant  eanh;  they  morelbr 
faft,  '  (I 

Before  the  Angle  prefent  now  is  paCL  ) 

Slow  time  admires,  and  knows  not  what  to  ail  ; 
The  motion,  having  no  account  fo  finalL 

Thus  then  thefe  images,  that  ftrike  oor  e^e^ 
And  make  us  fee,  from  real  things  mvft  rife. 
Thus  odours  rife  from  gums  ;  a  gentle  breeze  tji 
From  rivers  flow;  and  from  the  neighboring idij 
Sharp  falts  arife,  and  fret  the  (hores  around :  ^ 
Thus  ail  the  air  is  fiU'd  with  murrn'ring  foood:  ' 
Aiid  whilft  we  walk  the  firand,  and,  pleu'd  ti 

view 
The  wanton^  waves,  or  fqaeeze,  or  mingk  ne, 
Or  fak,  or  bitter  taftes  our  tongue  furprife:    T 
So  certain  'tis  that  fubtle  parts  arife  ^ 

Frf>m  all,  and  wander  in  the  lower  (kies: 
Thefe  never  ceafe  to  fli-w,  becaufe  the  car,    J] 
And  eyes,  and  nofe,  (lill  fniell,  or  fee,  or  hear. 

So  feel  by  night,  our  touch  will  foon  bdnf 
The(hape,  like  that  the  fight  beheld  hjdxf. 
Thus  then   the   caufe,  whence  touch  and  i^ 

muft  rife 
Is  one  :  the  fame  afi*eds  the  hands  and  eyes. 
For,  thus,  if,  when  'tiii  dark,  we  feel  a  (quii^ 
I'he  touch  informs  what   ibape  the  tkiog  ' 

bear; 
What  is  it  makes  us  fee  the  like  by  day. 
But  the  fquare  image  riding  on  the  ray. 
Therefore  thefe  images  are  caufc  of  light : 
All  would  be  dark  without  them,  andalHii^ 
night. 

But  now  thefe  images,  thefe  fubrle  ftream 
Are i'catter'd  all  around,  on  all  the  beams! 
And  therefore  wherefoe'er   we  turn  our  eye, 
(In  th'it  alone  the  pnw'r  of  fight  does  lie) 
Thefe  image*  appear,  and  quickly  (how 
1  he  colour,  (hapc,  and  tell  the  diflance  too. 

For  thefe  arifing  from  the  objeift  feeo. 
Drive  forward  all  the  air  that  lies  betweea: 
This  fiream  of  air  unto  the  cyesdoei  flow, 
And  gently  grates  the  ball  and  pafTestfa^** 
This*  (liows  the  diftance 
For  as  the  ft  ream  of  air,  that  ^?ffet  by, 
Is  long,  or  (hort ;  as  that  does  ftrike  the  eye, 
So  far,  or  near,  the  ohjedls  feem  to  lie. 
Ail  'his  is  quickly  done  ;    at  once  we  view 
Th-  diftant  thing,  and  know  the  diftance  t«*   ! 

But  more ;  no  wonder  that  the  eye  dcfcriet  T 
The  things  tjiemfclvcs,  altho*  the  forms  t|^f 
Arc  fingle  ;  far  too  fubtle  for  our  eyes.      [nM 
Fit   winds   moleft,     cold   makes  the   mets^^ 
fmart ;  «^ 

.\nd  yet  what  fcnfe  perceives  each  fingkpirt^ 
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OF  THE, NATURE 
^Hnt  fenfe  eich  atom  of  the  cold  and  wind  I 
llone  fieel  the  iiogle  force,  but  all  conjoio'd : 
Then  we  perceive  the  ftroke,  when  paina  com- 

mencc ; 
Jk»  if  citernal  force  did  wound  the  fenfe ; 
la  fiintt  we  prels  the  utmoft  parts  alone, 
Yet  feet  not  that :  that  is  to  touch  unknown 
We  feel  the  inward  hardnef»  of  the  ftone. 
Now  learn;  I'll  fing  why  each  refleaedface 


■'] 
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li  Creo,  as  if  remoiM  beyond  the  glafs ; 
Fpr  fo  it  feems :  As  when  tfie  hindVing  door 
Impriibos  op  ihe  longing  eye  no  more ; 
But,  open'd  wide,  permits  the  eager  fight, 
O'erobje^s,  plac'd  without,  to  take  its  flight. 
View  ail  around,  and  revel  with  delight. 
Ilie  obje^  then  by  double  air  is  ihown ; 
The  air,  that  lies  within  the  gate,  is  one : 
And  then  the  gate  itfclf  is  plac'd  between, 
Theo  ch'  outward  air,  and  then  the  objrd  (ieen. 

'  Thns  when  the  image  of  the  glafs  does  rife,     ^90 
And  makes  its  paflage  forward  to  our  eyes. 
It  driTcs  before  it  all  the  air  between ; 
So  that  ia  felt  before  the  glafs  is  feen  : 
And  when  we  fee  the  poltfli'd  fpecular  plain; 
Our  form  flies  to  it,  and  returns  again ; 
Still  driving  on  the  air  that  lies  between ; 
86  that  is  felt  before  the  face  is  feen  : 

I  And  chat*tthe  caufe^why  each  returning  face 

^  5cem«  far  remov*d,  and  plac'd  beyond  the  glafs. 

!      BttC  more;  returning  forms,   that  reach   the 
fight,  300 

I  TnnfppCe  the  parts,  and  torn  the  left  to  right. 

I  Becaofe  the  forms,  that  flHke  the  polifli'd  plain 

^  Are  not  reftorM  the  fame,  uochang'd  again ; 
Bat  firiktngflroag,  are  tum*d  a  diff'rent  way. 
This  inflance  dears  it  :  Take  a  form  of  clay 
Nocyct  grown  dry,  and  daih  it  on  a  feat ; 
liow  if  the  form's  entire,  the  front  retreat, 

B  behind,  the  parts  preferve  their  flte  ; 


310 


The  ctf^t  will  feem  the  left,  the  left  the  right. 

MBdct ;  returning  forms  do  often  pafs, 
AbA  fly  from  one  into  another  glafs. 
'fhwfrom  one  Angle  thing  thcfe  plains  reflore 
6is  images,  and  often  ten,  or  more. 
Thoa  let  the  thing  be  hid  i'  the  fartheft  cell; 
Yet  place  the  plains  by  art,  and  fet  them  well, 
The  flitting  images  to  all  will  come, 
And  all  the  thing  appear  in  ev'ry  room.      [plain, 
Bat  more;  the  fliapes  tranfpos'd  by  th'  former 
\(riilch  pafs  to  others,  there  are  turn*d  again. 

Bat  convex  glaifes  fliow  the  bodies  fitc,        3^0 
Reftoring  left  as  left,  and  right  as  right ; 
Becanfe  the  image  is  reflcded  twice,     , 
'  fyom  gUfs  to  glafs,  and  afttr  flrikes  our  eyes : 
OrcKe  'tis  turu'd  about ;  for  that  the  face         "J 
If  tnni'd  about  as  i«  does  backward  pafs,  > 

We  learn  cv*n  from  the  figure  of  the  gla(ii.         j 

Bot  farther  on  :  the  image  fcems  to  wait 
On  all  oor  ftepa,  and  imitate  our  gaie. 
1&  when  we  move  and  leave  fome  parts  o'  th* 

glafs, 
Tke  paru  tlma  left  no  more  return  the  face ;     330 
For  nature  does  by  fltady  laws  ordain,  -i 

That  when  a  form  comes  on,  and  turns  again,  V 
Tba  lian  mak«  e^iud  smglet  nr  ich  the  plaia.       J 
Taav»-  lU 


OF  THINGS.  aU 

The  fight  a  fiilgid  obje^l  hatei,  and  flies  ! 
The  fun  ev*n  blinds  the  bold  and  prying  eyes| 
Becaufe  the  rays  are  ftrong,  and  fwifdy  fly. 
And  with  repeated  firokes  difiurb  the  eye. 
Through  pure  and  unrefifting  air  they  fall, 
And  break  the  texture  of  the  injur'd  balL 
Befides,  all  objeds  that  are  glaring  bright«       34O 
Do  hurt  and  bum  the  eye,  and  fpoil  the  fight ; 
For  flames  a  thoufand  hurtful  parts  Conuin, 
Which  ilrike  the  tender  eye,  and  raife  a  pain« 

Befides,  whatever  jaundice  eyes  do  view. 
Look  pale  as  well  as  thofe,  and  yellow  too« 
For  lurid  parrs  fly  ofi"  with  nimble  winga. 
And  meet  the  diilant  coming  forms  of  things; 
And  others  lurk  within  the  eyes,  and  feiae. 
And  flain  with  pate  the  ent'ring  images.  349 

More  ;  though  our  eyes  are  all  endov'din  night« 
They  (ee  thofe  objedls  that  are  plac'd  in  light  i 
Becaufe,  though  firfl  the  nearer  darker  air 
Creeps  ev'n  into  the  eyes,  and  fettles  there ; 
Straight  comes  with  vig'rous  force  the  fliining'] 

ray, 
Cleanfes  the  pores,  and  drives  tne  (hades  away ; 
For,  *ti8  more  fubtle,  and  more  ftrong  than  they.. 
When  this  has  dcans'd  and  open*d  ev'ry  pore,  . 
Which  the  dark  heavy  air  had  ftopp'd  befoi  e, 
The  forms  of  things  come  in  :  they  fwiftly  fly, 
And  (Irike,  and  raife  a  motion  in  the  eye.  ,      ^dQ) 
But  now,  when  we  ourfelves  are  in  the  light, 
The  objeSs  in  the  dark  ne'er  move  our  fight  i 
Becaufe  a  thicker  air  does  fiiil  come  on  ; 
A  darker  as  the  former  dark  is  gone, 
And  flops  tUe  pores ;  and  thus  no  forms  Can  rifej 
None  move  and  find  a  paflage  to  our  eyes. 

Now  farther :  'tivby  fure  experience  found, 
A  fquare  when  fees  at  diflance  feems  a  round ; 
Becaufe  all  angles  feem  when  feen  from  far^ 
Obtufe,  or  rather  not  at  all  appear.  370 

For  through  the  flitting  air  all  forms  that  fly      "^ 
Are  ftruck  and  blunted  in  the  lower  flcy,  ^ 

And  fo  grow  weak,  and  never  move  the  eye  I    3 
So  all  the  angles  hid,  the  things  appear  "> 

All  round,  thoush  each  may  be  a  petfc&  fquare ;  C 
Yet  not  like  perfcA  rounds,  and  feen  when  near.3 

And  fliadows  feem  to  move,  to  turn  and  fiay 
As  bodies  do ;  and  fervilcly  obey. 
Now  how  can  air,  only  depriv'd  of  light, 
(  For  Oiadow  is  no  more ;  a  fudden  night) 
On  all  the  members  various  motions  waif, 
And  turn,  and  iiiiitate  her  body's  gait  i 
But  thus  it  happens,  when  we  wa&  by  day» 
Our  bodies  flop  the  paflage  of  the  ray ;  | 

But  when  we  leave  the  place,  they  further  floWg 
And  their  warm  kiflcs  on  the  earth  keflow. 
And  thus  the  ftiadow  feems  to  move,  to  bend 
As  bodies  do,  and  all  their  walk  attend; 
For  ftill  new  rays  fpring  from  the  glorious  fun. 
The  former  d/ing  when  their  race  is  run :       39a 
And,  therefore,'earth  is  foon  deprived  of  light. 
And  rays  as  foon  come  on  and  chafe  the  night ; 
The  nrgro  darknefs  wafli'd  becomes  a  white. 

And  yet,  here's  no  deception  of  the  eye. 
For  'tis  its  office  only  to  defcry, 
Or  how,  or  in  what  place  the  (hadow  is ; 
It  mvifi  not  pafs  ;h«  narrow  bounds  oi  this  : 
Jih      . 
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^ut  if  the  (hadows  are  the  fame  or  no ;  "} 

VThetiher  they  die  ;  or  as  the  body  go,  > 

'Tif  not  the  office  of  the  eye  to  knowr :  40o3 
'I'is  rcafon's  office  that ;  for  that's  defigii'd  ^ 
Thing*  nature,  and  philofophy  to  find  ;  S 

Then  fix  not  on  the  eye  the  faitures  of  the  mind,  j 
*  Thu»  ihipS)  though  driv*n  by  a  profperouv  gale. 
Seem  fix*d  to  failors ;  thofe  feem  under  fail 
That  lie  at  anchor  fafe ;  and  all  admire, 
Ai  they  row  by,  to  fee  the  rocki  retire. 

Thus  ftars  feem  faftcn'd  to  the  fteadt  pole. 
Though  -all  with  daily  condant  motion  Vol! ;    409 
Yet  they,  when  they  have  climb*d  the  tedWus  eaft, 
Pafs  through  the  iky,  and  headlong  fall  to  weft. 
And  fo  the  fun  and  moon  feem  fix'd  above, 
"Vetfure  experience  tells  us  that  they  move. 
\  And  rocks  in  feas  that  proudly  raife  their  head. 
Though  far  disjorn'd,  though  royal  navies  fpread 
Their  fails  between  ;  ycr,  if  from  diftance  (hown. 
They  feem  an  ifland  all  combtnM  in  one. 

'  So  boys  that  whirl  around,  then  ceafe  to  move, 
Think  all  the  pillars  dance  and  roofs  above : 
So  firong  the  thought,  they  dread  the  tott*ring 
wall.  410 

And  fear  the  roof  will  crufli  them  with  the  fall. 

Thus  when  kind  nature  ihows  her  infant-day, 
An'i  the  new  fun  peeps  forth  with  trembling  ray, 
And  loth  or  fearful  to  begin  the  race, 
J.ooks  o*er  the  mountains  with  a  blufhing  face ; 
That  •bill  o*er  which  the  humble  beams  appear  "} 
Scorching  with  neighb*ring  flames  is  often  near,  > 
And  we  might  touch  the  fun  if  we  were  there.    J 
Vben  yet  the  real  fpace  is  vaftly  wide  4^9') 

Great  tradls  of  land,  and  many  a  fwelHog  tide,  > 
The  diftant  fun  and  that  near  hill  divide.  J 

TkiXLt  little  puddles  that  in  ftreets  do  lie,         "l 
Though  fcarce  inch  deep,  admit  the  fearchiogf 
eye,  f 

To  view  as  large  a  fpace  as  earth  from  iky.  J 
'  Thus  when  in  rapid  ftreams  my  horfe  has  ftood, 
And  f  iook*d  downward  00  the  rolling  flo<id ; 
Though  he  flood  ilill,  I  thought  he  did  divide 
The  headlong  flrcams,  and  ftrive> 

tide ; 
And  all  things  {eem*d  to  move  on  ev' 

Thus  courts,  though  equal  wide,  yec  f6em  to 
bend,  44<> 

And  gsow  more  narrow  at  the  diftant  end  : 
The  roof  deprels*d,  the  fides  feem  join'd  in  one, 
I'he  weary'd  fight  lofl  in  a  darkfome  cone. 

The-fun  to  failors  feems  from  fea  to  rife, 
And  fet ;  for  thry  fee  only  feas  and  ikies. 
Alk  which  does  feem  t*  oppofe,  and  to  commence 
Strong  proofs  againfl  the  certainty  of  fenfe. 

Tims  ignorants,  when  placed  on  fleady  fhores. 
Think  feeble  fhips  are  row'd  with  broken  oar». 
The  rudder's  fhattcrM,  and  the  planks  appear. 
And  they  are  loth  to  trail  their  fafety  there  ;  451 
Becaufe  that  part  which  lies  above  the  flood. 
Seems  firm  and  flraight,  and  regular,  and  good. 
But  that  below  feems  broke;  and,  turning  up, 
Afcends  again  and  reaches  near  the  top.  * 

And  when  by  night  the  clouds  are  whirlM  above. 
The  moon  and  gHtt*ring  ilars  do  feem  to  move. 
As  driven  forward  by  a  fecret  force, 
A  difi''rcnt  way  from  their  own  nat*ral  courfe. 


ing  nwMl ; 

:  did  divide  "^ 

•  againft  the/ 

iv'ry  fide.     J 
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If  any  prefles  onderneath  his  eyes,  469 

Straight  all  the  objedls  doubled  feem  t»  nfe ! 
Two  lamps  appear  when  only  one  is  brought, 
His  wealth    feems    doubled,   and   he's  rick  ii 

thought ; 
Each  man  appears  increasM  in  form  and  gnce, 
Almofl  Geryon,  with  a  double  face. 

And,  laflly,  when  the  eyes^with  fleep  oppieft. 
And  all  the  body  lies  diffolv'd  in  reft; 
The  members  feem  awake  and  vigVoos  ftiH, 
Now  of  er  a  plain,  now  flood,  or  fhady  hill,      469 
They  feem  to  move ;  and,  ev'n  in  darkefl  night, 
They  think  they  fee  the  fun  diffiife  his  light 
They  fee  him  chafe  the  frighted  fhades  away. 
And  clear  a  paflage  for  approaching  day : 
They  feem  to  hear  a  voice,  though  all  around 
Deep  filencc  ftands,  nor  bears  the  weakeft  fonod^ 

Ten  thoufand  fuch  appear;  ten  thoniuid foei 
To  certainty  of  fenfe,  and  all  oppofe 
In  vain ;  not  fenfe,  but  judgment  'tis  miftakei, 
And  fancy *d  things  for  real  obje^  takes.       479 

He  that  fays  nothing  can  be  known,  o'crthrom 
His  own  opinion ;  for  he  nothing  knows. 
So  knows  not  that :  what  need  of  longdifpute ! 
l*hefe  maxims  kill  themfelves,  thcmfelves  coufitte. 
But  grant  this  might  be  known,  and  that  he  kocv; 
Yet  fince  he  has  difcover'd  nothing  true. 
What  mark  or  what  criterion  then  can  fhov, 
Or  tell  what  'tis  to  know,  or  not  to  know  f 
Or  how  could  he,  what  truth,  what  fJfcM 

learn? 
How,  ^hat  was  doubt,  what  certainty,  difcem? 

From  fenfe  all  truth  and  certainty  infer;     490 
In  vain  fome  ftrive  to  prove  that  fenfe  can  eir: 
For  that  which  would  convince,  which  would  op- 
pofe 
The  feafes,  mufl  be  furer  far  than  thofe. 
Now,  what  is  more  to  be  believ'd  than  fenie } 
Is  falfe  and  erring  reafon  rais'd  from  thence? 
Errors  in  parent  fenfe  can  reafon  ihow  ? 
Errors  which  fhe  from  fenfe  alone  can  know 
And  thus  if  fenfe  be  falfe,  then  reafon  too 
What,  cat)  the  ears  convince  the  eyes  \  Can  itwft 
Convince  the  hand,  the  palate,  or  the  nofc  ?    509 
Tell  them,    whenever  they  err,  whene'er  iy 

mifs. 
And  give  falfe  notions  ?  A  fond  fancy  this! 
For  each  a  proper  nfe  and  pow'r  enjoys ; 
A  proper  objcA  ev'ry  fenfe  employs. 
Thus  heat  and  cold  and  other  qualities 
AfTea  the  touch,  while  colours  ilrike  the  eyci, 
Odours  the  fmell,  favours  the  tafle;  but  nooe^ 
Invades  another's  right,  ufurps  his  throne,         [ 
All  live  at^eace,  contented  with  their  own;     ) 
Therefore,  from  what  the  other  fenfes  fliow,   J»  ^ 
In  vain  we  feek  to  prove  one  fenfe  untrue; 
Or  from  itfelf 

For  flill  we  mud  an  equal  credit  give 
To  each  ;  and  all  muft  equally  believe. 

'  ris  truth  whate'er  the  fenfes  do  declare 
Though  reafon  cannot  tell  thee  why  a  fqoaie 
Should  feem  a  perfeA  round  when  feen  from  ' 
Better  affign  a  falfe,  than  this  pretence 
Should  overthrow  the  certainty  of  fenfe ; 
Queflion  its  truth,  rather  than  tint  flkould  &D| 
On  which  depends  our  fafety,  life,  tmr  iH.   *  i^ 
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Foroow,  BOt  <m\f  mfoo  it  o*erthrown, 
tJoleb  ire  titift  our  fenfe,  but  Hfe  it  frone. 
'    For  bow  can  man  avoid  the  bad,  or  choofe 
What's  good  for  Kfe,  unlels  they  follow  thofe  ? 
Therefore,  thofe  pompous  reafona  fome  afford 
Agaioft  oor  fenlie,  are  empty  and  abfurd. 

Bat,laftly,  as  in  botldin^^,  if  the  line 
JBe  Doteiad  and  ftraight,  the  rale  decline  ; 
Or  level  falfe,  how  vain  is  the  dcfigrn  !  530, 

UncTen,  an  ill-fhapM,  and  tott'ring  wall 
Moft  rife,  this  part  muft  fiok,  that  part  ran  ft  fall 
Becavfe  the  rules  were  falfe,  that  fafhion'd  alL 
Thoi  reafon*8  roles  are  falfe,  if  all  commence, 
And  t'ik  from  failing  and  from  erring  fenfe. 

But  now  my  mufe,  how  proper  obje<ft»  pleafe 
The  other  fenles,  fing,  'tis  told  with  eafe : 
Firft  then,  we  founds,  and  voice,  and  notfes  hear, 
When  feeda  of  found  come  in  and  ftrike  the  ear, 
AU  found  is  body ;  for  with  painful  force     540I 
I    It  moves  the  fenfe,  when  with  an  eager  courfe  V 
It  {crapes  the  jaws,  and  makes  the  fpeaker  hoarfe.  j 
The  crowding  feeds  of  found  that  ftrive  to  go 
Through  narrow  nerves,  grate  them  in  pafling 

throvgh  : 
*Tiianain  then  that  yoice  which  thoscan  wound, 
Ii  all  material ;  body  ev'ry  found. 

Be64es,  'tis  known  to  talk  a  tedious  day, 
i    Howmach  it  weakens,  what  it  takes  away 
From  all  the  nerves ;  how  all  the  powers  decay 
But  chiefly,  if  'tis  loud,  and  fpoke  with  noife ; 
And,  therefore,  little  bodies  frame  the  voice,    551 
Becnfe  the  fpeaker  lofes  of  his  own, 
Hit  weaknefs  tells  him  many  parts  are  gone. 

Bot  more;  the  harihnefs  an  a  voice  proceeds 
FroB  rough;  the  fweetnefs   from  the  fmoother 

feeds. 
Nor  are  the  figures  of  the  feeds  alike,  [ftrike, 

Which  from  the  grave  and  murm'ring  trumpet 
To  t^Ce  of  dying  fwans,  whole  lateft  breath 
U  mournful  ftrains  laments  approaching  death. 

Thus  voice,  "Vfhtn   rifing  from   the  lungs,   it 
breaks  560 

1'kiwgh  jaws*  and  lips,  and  all  the  paflion  fpeaks, 
Th(  tongue  forms  into  words  with  curious  art; 
The  tongue  and  lips  do  fafhton  ev'ry  part. 

And  therefore,  if  the  fpeaker  be  but  near, 
If  dtftance  fit,  you  may  diftindly  hear 
£uh  word,  each  air ;  becaafe  it  keeps  the  frame 
It  firft  received  ;  its  figure  fiill  the  fame. 
Bot  if  the  fpace  be  great,  through  all  the  air 
The  found  may  fly  diffus'd,  and  perilh  there : 
And  therefore,  though  we  hear  a  murni*ting  noife. 
No  words:   the  air  confounds  and  breaks  th^ 
voice.  57t 

Befides,  one  fcntence  when  pronounc'd  aloud 
Bj^ong^longM  criers,  fills  the  lift'ning  ^owd, 
Breaks  into  many,  for  it  ftrikes  them  all, 
To  ev'ry  fingle  ear  it  tells  the  tale. 
But  fome  parts  of  the  voice  that  mffs  the  ear, 
%  through  the  air  diffus'd,  and  pcrifli  there. 
Some  ftrike  on  folid  buildings ;  and  reftor'd, 
BtiDg  back  again  the  image  of  the  word : 
This  (hows  thee  why,  whUft  men  through  caves 
and  groves,  580 

t«|  thdr  Wft  irieadsyor  iBoaro  n&bappy  loves, 


The  pitying  rocks,  the  groaniiig  cavei  return 
Their  fad  complaints  again,  and  feem  to  moura. 
This  all  obferve,  and  I  myfclf  have  known 
Both  rocks  and  hills  return  fix  words  for  one. 
The  dancing  words  from  hill  to  hill  rebound^ 
They  ail  receive,  and  a^I  rcftore  the  (bund. 
The  vulgar  and  the  neighbours  think,  and  tell 
That  there    the  nymphs    and  fauns  and  fstyrt 
dwell;  5^ 

And  that  their  wanton  fport,  their  loud  delight 
Breaks  through  the  quiet  filence  of  the  night : 
There  mufic's  fofteft  airs  fill  all  the  plains. 
And  mighty  Pan  dePights  the  lift'ning  fwains  : 
The  goat>fac*d  Pan,  whofe  flocks  fecurely  feed, 
With  long-hnng  lip  he  blows  his  oaten  reed.. 
The  hornM,  the  half<4>eaft  gbd,  when  briik  «nd 
gay.  [plfty- 

With  pine-leafs  crown'd,  provokes  the  fwains  to 
Ten  thoufand  fuch  romants  the  vulgar  tell,  ") 
Perhaps  left  men  ihould  think  the  gods  will  dwell  >( 
In  towns  alone,  and  fcorn  their  plains  and  cell :  3. ' 
Or  fomewhat ;  for  man,  credulous  and  vain,  60X 
Delights  to  hear  ftrange  things,  delights  to  feign. 

Nor  is  it  ftrange,  that  things  which  ftill  deny   i 
An  eafy  paffage  to  the  fliarpeft  eye,  [come* 

Through  fuch  the  fmalleft  voice  and  found  caa 
As  when  we  whifper  in  a  well  dos'd  room ; 
Voice  can  pafs  crooked  pores;  but  rays  refledfc, 
Unlefs  the  pores  be  open ;  all  direct. 
And  ev'ry  paffage  ft  rait  as  'tis  in  glafs,  609 

Through  which  till  forts  of  fpccies  freely  pafs. 
Bcfides,  we  know  voices  and  founds  divide, 
And  fcatter  through  the  air  on  ev'ry  fide ; 
One  breaks  to  many,  as  in  darkeft  nights, 
One  ftiaken  fpark  will  make  a  thoufand  lights. 
And  thei'efore,  all  the  num'rous  voids  around 
Receive  the  voice,  and  each  is  fill'd  with  found : 
But  no«v  the  vifive  rays  fcarce  e'er  decline. 
They  ftill  proceed  by  the  exadkeft  line ; 
So  founds  can  pafs  where  never  ray  can  flilne. 
But  yet  fuch  founds  before  they  reach  the  ear,  6m 
Grow  weak,- and  we  forwards  foft  murmurs  heari 
We  tafte,  that's  foon  explain'd,  when  favours 
wrung  [tongue; 

From   meats  by    cruihing  teeth,    immerfe    the 
When  juices  flowing  from  the  tender  meat 
(  The  tender  food  opprefs'd  does  feem  to  fweat) 
Bedew  the  palate ;  when  they  fpread  all  o'er 
The  fpongy  tongue,  and  fl and  in  ev'ry  pore. 
Thefe  juices,  if  their  feeds  bd  round  and  fmootb. 
Tickle,  feem  fweet  and  pleafing  to  the  mouth ; 
But  if  the  feeds  be  rough  at  thry  defcend,        6$p 
rhey  hurt  the  nerves,  feem  bitter  and  offend. 
Tho favours  pleafe  within  the  mouth  alone;       ■>' 
For  when  the  food's  defcended  farther  down,     C 
We  tafte  no  more,  and  all  the  pleafure's  gone.     3 
So  when  'tis  in  the  veins,  when  ev'ry  pore 
Is  fill'd,  we  feel  not,  we  are  pleas'd  no  more,* 
And  thus  it  matters  not  what  forts  of  food  ^ 

Increafe  the  limbs,  and  make  the  flefli  and  blood,  > 
If  'tis  digeftive,  if  for  ftomach  good.  ^$9^' 

Now  ril  explain  why  different  forts  of  meat       ' 
Pleafe  diff 'rent  men.  Why  that  which  one  will  eat,  ' 
Another  lothe».     Why  things  yield  fwect  repaft 
.  To  one,  but  bitter  to  another  tafte* 
*  H  h         ij 
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Nay  more  :  to  vaft  the  dilTereoce  is,  what  proves 
SroBf^  pocfon  unto  ooe,  another  Iot<.-s, 
And  eatSf^andlivet.    Thus  hemlock  jaice  prerails. 
And  kills  a  man  ;  hot  fattens  goau  and  qaai!s. 
To  know  the  caofe  of  this,  come  fcarch  thy  mind, 
Some  fcatter^d  notions  mnft  remain  behind,      649 
And  look  how  ftrongly  former  reafnn^  (how,      f 
That  things,  that  bodies  are  composed  and  grow  > 
Irom  Tariou^  feeds,  their  miztore  Tar  ions  too.    J 

Befidet,  as  aninuls  in  ootwatd  fise 
And  franoe  are  various ;  feeds  from  whence  they 
rife,  [fpringt 

Have  Tarioos  (hapes ;  from  diB^rent  fliapes  there 
An  equal  difference  in  the  pores  of  things ; 
So  fome  ire  great,  fome  fmall,  and  others  fqoare, 
Or  round,  or  polygons,  or  angular ; 
For  as  the  fliapes  are  various  that  compofe , 
The  frame,  fo  are  the  pores ;  their  ihapes  depend 
on  thofe.  660 

It  follows  then, 

That  when  one  objed  yields  a  fweet  repad 
To  one,  but  bitter  to  another  ufte ; 
He  that  accounts  it  fweet,  perceives  the  fmooth 
Round  parts  that  tickle,  and  that  pleafe  the  mouth ; 
But  he  that  thinks  it  bitter,  rough  alone 
And  hooks  does  feel:    the  (xnooth  glide  gently 

^       down : 
But  thofe  with  pointed  hooks  as  they  defcend, 
btrike  through,  and  lance  the  organ,  and  offend. 
Thefe  rules  apply'd,  each  (ingle  cafe  explain  : 
For  infiance ;  when  a  man  is  torn  with  pain,  671 
Whether  from  iubred  gall  the  fever  came. 
Or  putrid  air  begot  the  hurtful  fl^me ; 
The  organ's  changed,  fo  thofe  which  pleas*d  be-' 

fore. 
Are  lothfome  now,  now  they  delight  no  more 
Their  figures  difagree  with  ev*ry  pore. 
But  thole  do  moft  agree,  thofe  fie  the  part 
Which  fret  the  injur*d  nerves,  and  caufe  a  fmart : 
For,  as  I  (aid  before,  feeds  rough  and  (mooth 
Xac  hid  in  evVy  thing,  in  honey  both,  680 

Or  to  offend,  or  to  delight  the  mouth. 

Now  next  for  fmelL— — 

Firft,  then,  *tis  certain  ft  reams  of  odours  rife 
From  ev'ry  thing ;  but  for  their  diff*rent  (ize 
And  figures,  they  do  diff *rently  agree 
To  animals.    Thus  honey  ftrikes  the  bee  ; 
Though  far  removM,  the  vulture  fmclb  the  flain ; 
The  hound  with  faithful  nofe  purfucs  the  train 
And  gec(e,  Rome's  faviours  once,  perceive 

man. 
Thus  beads  preferve  their  lives,  they  know  their 
food  690 

By  fmell;  and  flv  the  bad«  and  choofe  the  good. 
Odours  are  dull,  and  thofe  of  fwifccft  wiugs, 
Not  to  propofe  the  inuges  of  things,  * 

i>carce  fly  fo  far  at  feeble  founds ;  but  tofs*d 
By  angry  winds,  in  flitting  air  are  ioOt, 
For  firft,  the  pleafing  odour  fl jwly  flows 
From-inmoft  parts :  fur  that  it  comes  from  thofe, 
£v*o  common  fcnfe  affores ;  for  heat,  or  prefs. 
Or  bruiie,  or  break  the  gums,  the  imells  increafe. 
In  paru  arc  greater  far  ^an  pares  of  voice,       700 
(  rim  makes  its  flight  more  flow  and  ihort  tlun 
iioife). 
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Bccaufe  through  walls  it  canndt  fredy  fo, 
Though  founds  can  find  an  eaf  jr  paflagc  throagl). 
And  thus  'ti«  hard  to  find  an  objed  ooc 
By  fmell  alone,  but  we  mvh  trace  about, 
Bccaufe  the  odours,  wand*Hog  in  the  air, 
Grovr  dull  and  weak,  and  lofe  their  brilkoe&tkrt, 
Nor  quickly  lead  us  to  the  thing  that's  foojlif ; 
And  there^re  hounds  are  often  at  a  fnilt. 

Not  only  founds  and  uftes,  btit  images       ;iO 
And  colours,  diff 'rent  eyes  offend  and  pkslc. 
Thus  when  the  cocks  call  forth  the  ooniof 

light. 
The  fierceft  lions  cannot  bear  the  fight. 
Their  courage  finks  aod  they  prepare  (crflij 
For  fttbtle  pointed  particles  that  lie  1 

In  cocks,  fcot  forth,  offend  the  lion's  tjt;        I 
Thefe  pains  ftrai^t  force  him  turn  hii  bead  sod  T 
fly.  ) 

Yet  thefe  hurt  not  our  eyes,  they  eaufe  do  pa; 
For  they  ne'er  enter,  or  return  again  T'f 

Through  proper  pores ;  and  fo  the  (kin  pre(cno 
Her  texture  whole ;  they  never  lance  the  Dcrm. 
Now  farther  (my  delight),  my  muie  willikov 
What  things  do  move  the  mind,  and  wbcKetbcf 

flow. 
Firft,  then,  thin  images  fill  all  the  air, 
Thoufaods  on  evVy  fide,  and  wander  there. 
Thefe,  as  they  meet,  in  various  dance  will  tvift 
As  threads  of  gold,  or  fubtle  fptder's  line : 
For  they  are  thin ;  for  they  are  fubtler  fsr 
Than  fined  things  that  to  the  fight  appesr.    *it 
Thefe  pafs  the  limbs ;  no  narrow  pores  coatmli 
They  enter  through,  and  ftrike  the  airy  fosL 
Hence  'tis,  we  think  we  fee,  and  hence  «e  drcsll 
Centaurs  and  Scyllas,  Cerberus*  mooflmuihMi^ 
And  many  empty  (hadows  of  the  dead. 
For  various  image*  fly  ev'ry  where; 
Some  rife  from  things ;  and  fome  are  fenn'^ 
By  chance ;  and  fome  from  thefe  combis' ' 

pear. 
The  inuge  of  a  centaur  never  flew 
From  living  centaurs;  never  natare  knew, 
Nor  bred  fuch  animal.    But,  when  by  chtttf 
An  image  of  a  man  in  various  dance,  7^ 

Did  meet  a  horfc,  they  both  combin'd  b  eoc: 
And  thus  all  monfirous  images  are  fliowo. 
Thefe  airy  images,  extremely  thin, 
Pafs  through  the  lin^bs,  and  flrike  the  kd  vi:^ 

in; 
They  nu>ve  with  eafe,  the  foul  is  apt  to  movt 
And  take  imprcflion  from  the  weakefl  (bsvc. 

That  thus  'tit  «lone  is  certain  ; 
Becaufc  the  •Ujcds  fiiil  appear  the  lame 
To  mind  and  eye,  in  colour  and  in  frame ;      75* 
But  now  the  eye  receives  fome  thin  refia'd 
And  fttbtle  forms :  fo  likewiie  mnft  the  niiadi 
For  'twixt  thefe  two  this  only  difl^rencc  hcs, 
The  miud  fees  finer  objeds  than  the  eyes. 
Thus  often  while  the  body  lies  opprds'd 
With  heavy  fleep,  the  mind  feems  loos*d  (r* 

reft; 
Bccaufe  thofe  images  do  ilrake  and  (hake 
The  airy  foul,  as  when  we  were  awake : 
The  flroke*s  fo  lively,  that  we  think  we  vie* 
The  abfcaidatd|«ad  think  the iBiigc trie:  t^ 
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Thii  cheat  mvd  be,  be caufe  the  fenfe  it  gone,     "^ 
Bouad  up  by  fleep ;  for  by  the  fenfe  alone,  > 

fancy'd  from  real,  true  from  falfe  is  known.       j 
Mde«,  the  memVy  fleepti,  and  reft  docs  fcize 
That  ruling  powV,  and  charms  it  into  eafe ; 
It  h'ti  uoadiTe,  dull,  nor  can  controul 
The  errors  of  the  mind,  nor  ttU  the  foul      [lieve, 
That  they  are  dead,  whom  her  vain  thoogbu  be* 
From  cheating  images  to  fee  alive.  [Ceevn 

Befidea,  no  wonder  that   thefe  forms  ihould 
To  move;  as  often  as  in  vigVous  dream  771 

Tiiej  feem  to  dance ;  for  when  the  firll  is  gone,"} 
Andilraight  another  rifes,  ftraight  comes  on,      / 
The  former's  lite  feemt  changed,   *tis  quickly  t 
donf.  3 

So  fwift,  fo  num'rous  are  the  fornis  that  rife. 
So  qoickly  come,  fo  vaft  the  new  fupplies  I 
A  dtoflfaod  weighty  queries  mure  remain,  *) 

Teo  tbouland  more,  all  which  we  muft  explain,  > 
Tco  thoufand  more,  or  elfe  our  fearch  is  vain,     j 
firtt,  then :  'tis  afk'd,  why  men  with  fo  much 
eafe,  «  780 

Cm  dunk  00  any  ohyeA  what  they  pleafe  ? 
For  what  ?  Are  (kill  th'  obedient  forms  at  h3nd, 
And  v»t  on  our  imperious  w ill's  command  ? 
/ndftraighe  prefent  whate*erthe  will  deiires, 
tt'hcthcr  'tis  heav'n,  or  earth,  or  fea^  or  fires, 
^ars  (mates,  battles,  fights,  of  pomp,  and  (late  ? 
[)oc9  nature  thcfe,  at  (he  commands,  create  ? 
Since  fix'd  in  one,  one  conftant  place,  thne  mind 
Caatkiokon  various  things  of  ditT'rent  kind. 

And  why  the  images,  with  wanton  pace,      790 
Caleai  to  move  and  dancfc  ?  Why's  ev'ry  grace 
Aodowafure  kept  ?  Why  do  they  clafp  their  arms, 
And  tois  their  legs,  and  fiiow  a  thoufand  charms  f 
(^^,h?ve  thefe  wantons  (kill,  they  thus  delight 
To  Ihow  their  fairy  tricks,  and  dance  by  night  ? 
The  reafon  is,  each  part,  each  fingle  now 
>f  rroning  time,  as  reafon  feems  to  (how, 
iic num'rous  parts;  and  fo,  in  (horteft  fpace, 
Ten  thnuiand  forms  may  fly  through  ev'ry  place, 
^'rcnt  and  various ;  here  and  there  may  rove, 
►0  nanr'rous  are  they,  and  fo  fwlft  they  move. 
Butfince  thefe  form«  are  fuhtle  and  refin'd,  80} 
Ticy  are  too  thin  to  be  perceiv'd  by  mind  5 
felcfi  (he  fet  hcrfelf  to  think  and  pry, 
«>trading  dof^  her  intrlledual  eye. 
(K  this  not  done,  the  fleeting  images 
nfeen,  onthought  on,  and  unheeded,  ceafe  : 
ndwhen  (he  feekt  to  know,  contraded  clofe, 
te  pries  upon  the  thing,  and  therefore  knows, 
iiui  when  the  curious  eye  defigns  to  view      8 10 
n  obje&  iiibtle,  and  refin'd,  and  new, 
nlcfs  contracted  clofe ihc  flridly  pries; 
vtio  flie  (bivct,  theobjed  'fcapet  the  eyet. 
ly,  cv*D  In  plaineft  things,  unlefs  the  mind 
akes  heed,  onleis  (he  fett  herfelf  to  find  ; 
he  thing  no  more  is  Teen,  no  more  belov'd, 
han  if  the  moft  obfcur^  and  far  remov'd, 
liat  wonder,  then,  ifmind  the  reft  (hould  lofei 
od  only  what  (he  ftrivet  to  know  (he  knows  ? 
(Befidcs,  the  mind  oft  thinks  fmall  objeds  great, 
Ad  thttt  flie  leads  herfelf  into  a  cheat).  Z%l 

And  often  too,  a  form  of  diff'rent  kind 
rom  what  i(  fccm'd  before,  affcdii  th«  mind| 
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And  ftrikes  the  fancy.     Thos  the  (orn\  that  cvn^ 
A  maa  before,  i»  cbang'd ;  in  diff 'rent  frame 
Prefents  a  woman  now  to  our  embrace ; 
Or  (hows  fome  other  change  in  age  or  face. 
Yet  'tis  not  ftrange,  that  monllrous  forms  com- 
mence 
In  fancy,  when  foft  fleep  hat  luU'd  the  fenfe 
And  mem'ry,  fo  that  neither  can  controul         830 
The  erring  thoughts ;  neither  dired  the  fouL 

But  now  avoid  their  grofs  miftake,  who  teach 
The  limbs  were  made  for  work ;  a  ufe  for  each. 
The  eyes  defign'd  to  fee,  the  tongue  to  talk, 
The  legs  made  ftrong,  and  knit  to  feet  to  walk  ;^ 
The  arms  fram'd  long  and  firm,  tl^e  fervlle  hands 
To  work,  as  health  requires,  or  life  crmmandt; 
And  fo  of  all  the  reft,  whate'er  they  feign, 
Whate'er  they  teach  is  nonfcnfe  all,  and  vaia. 
For  proper  ufcs  were  defign'd  for  none ;  840 

But  all  the  members  fram'd,  each  made  his  own. 
No  light  before  the  eye,  no  fpecch  was  found 
Before  the  tongue,  before  the  ears  no  found ; 
In  (hort,  the  working  feeds  each  limb  create 
Before  its  ufe,  fo  'tis  not  fram'd  for  that. 
We  knew  to  fight  before  the  help  of  art, 
To  bruife  and>vound  before  we  fram'd  a  dart ; 
And  nature  taught  us  to  avoid  a  wound. 
Before  the  ufe  of  arms  .and  (hields  was  found. 
Before  beds  were,  ev'n  nature  threw  us  down   8jO 
To  reft  !  we  drank  before  a  cup  was  known. 
Thefe  various  things  convenience  did  produce. 
We  thought  them  fit,  and  made  them  for  our  ufe. 
Thus  thefe,  and  thus  our  limbs,  and  fenfes  too. 
Were  forni'd  before  that  any  mind  diJ  know 
What  office  'twas  that  they  were  fit  to  do. 
Therefore,  'tis  fr nd  to  think  that  thefe  began. 
For  proper  ufcs  made,  beftow'd  on  man. 

What  wonder  is't  that  bodies  aik  for  meat  ? 
That  nature  prompts  an  animal  to  eat  ?  8^ 

For  1  have  taught  before,  how  thoufand  ways 
Small  parts  fly  off,  and  ev'ry  thing  decays  : 
But  more  from  lab'ring  animals  retreat. 
More  inward  parts  fly  <  ff  in  breath  and  fweat ; 
And  fo  the  body  viraftes,  and  nature  fails. 
The  ftrength  decays,  and  grief  and  pain  prevails. 
And  therefore,  meat's  required,  a  new  fupply. 
To  fill  the  places  of  the  parts  that  die, 
Recruit  the  ftrength,  allay  the  furious  pain. 
And  ftop  each  gaping  nerve,  each  hungry  vciii. 
The  cooling  dnnk  to  ev'ry  part  retreats,  871 

That  wants  the  moifture,  and  the  num'rous  heats 
That  burn  and  fire  the  ftoma(Ji,  fly  before 
The  coming  cold,  and  we  are  fcorch'd  no  more. 
Thus  drinks  dcfcend,  and  thus  they  waih  away 
Fierce  thirft.  Thus  meats  do  hunger's  force  alla|C» 

And  next  1*11  fiog,  why  men  can  move,  can  run 
Whene'er  they  pleafe ;  what  force  the  members  on; 
What  move  the  dull  unadive  weight,  imd  bear 
The  load  about :  you  with  attention  hear.         88« 
Firft  then,  the  fubtle  form's  extremely  thin, 
Pafs  through  the  limbs,   and  ftrike   the  mind 

within : 
That  makes  the  will ;  for  none  pretends  to  do, 
None  ftrives  to  z6t  but  what  the  mind  does  knowj 
Now  what  the  mind  perceives,  it  only  fees 
By  thin  and  very  fubtle  images. 

Hhiy 
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So  when  the  adlWe  mind  defigus  to  move 
From  place  to  place,  it  gives  the  foul  a  (hove ; 
The  foul  fpread  o'er  the  limbs,  ('tis  quickly 
done,  889 

For  foul  and  mind  are  joln'd,  and  make  up  one 
That  flrikes  the  limbs,  fo  all  is  carry 'd  on 
But  more  than  this ;  the  body  then  grows  rare, 
The  pores  are  open,  and  the  flitting  air, 
As  *ti8  in  motion  ftill,  muft  enter  there  : 
This  fpreadB  o*er  all,  and  both  thefe  things  com- 
bined, 
Force  on  the  limbs,  as  ihips  both  oars  ard  wind. 
Nor  is  it  ftrange  fuch  little  parts  ihould  fhove 
The  heavy  mafs  of  limbs,  and  make  them  move, 
And  turn.them ;  for  unfeen  and  fnbtle  galea    899 
Drive  forward  heavy  (hips  with  lab*ring  fails ; 
And  yet,  whea  thefe  nifh  on  with  mighty  force, 
One   hand  may  turn  the  helm  and  change  the 

courfe : 
And  engines,  pullies  too,  with  eafe  can  re2r 
The  greatefl  weights,  and  (hake  them  in  the  air. 
Next,  how  foft  fleep  o*er  all  fpreads  thought! efs 
reft, 
And  frees  from  anxious  cares  the  troubled  bread  ; 
In  few,  but  fwccteft  numbers,  mufc,  rchearfe, 
My  few  (hall  far  exceed  more  numerous  vcrfc. 
Thus  dying  fwans,  though  Ibort,  yet  tuneful  voice, 
Is  more  delightful  than  a  world  of  noife.  910 

You  entertain  my  words  with  willing  mind. 
And  lill'ning  ears ;  left  what  my  mufe  dtfignM 
Should  feem  abfurd,  impofllble  to  be, 
And  truth  be  flighted,  while  the  fault's  in  thee, 
And  wilful  blindnefs  will  not  let  thee  fee. 
When  the  divided  foul  flics  part  abroad. 
And  part  opprefs*d  with  an  unufualload,  1 
Retiring  backward,  clofely  lurks  within, 
Then  flccp  comes  on,  and  fliimbcrs  then  bejjin  : 
For  then  the  limbs  grow  weak,  foft  reft  docs  fcize 
On  all  the  nerven,  they  lie  diflolv*d  in  eafe.       921 
For  fince  fenfe  rifes  from  the  mind  alonr, 
And  all  the  fenfe  is  loft  as  fleep  comes  on  : 
Since  heavy  fleep  can  flop,  dull  reft  contrcul 
The  fenfe,  it  muft  divide  and  break  the  foul. 
Some  parts  muft  fly  away,  but  fome  muft  keep 
Their  feats  within  ^  rife  'twould  be  death,  not 

fleep. 
For  then  no  fubtle  atoms  of  the  mind, 
Ho  little  fubftance  would  be  left  behind ; 
As  fparks  in  aflies,  which  might  well  compofe,  930 
The  fenfe  reftor'd  as  flames  arifc  from  thofc. 

But  now  ril  fing  what  *tisthat  breaks  the  foul, 
Vhat fpreads  enfeebling  reft  o'er  all  the  whole; 
And  why  the  bodies  lie  diflblv'd  in  eafe  : 
Creat  things !  You  carefully  attend  to  thefe. 
Firft,  then,  the  furfaccs  of  things  muft  bear 
The  conftant  impuJfc  of  the  ncighb'ring  air, 
Still  vex'd,  ftill  troubled  with  external  blows,      "l 
And,  therefore,  fliells,  or  rinds,  or  Alms  enclofe,> 
Or  (kin,  or  hair,  on  ev'ry  body  grows  :         940  j 
Befldes,  our  breath  wheo  dniwn  in'  that  fliort 

flay. 
Grates  oiT  fonie  inward  parts,  and  bears  away. 
In  its  return  again,  its  conquered  prey. 
Since,  then,  our  limbs  receive,  and  fince  they  bear 
'4  licle  flrokcs  within,  without,  and  cv'iy  where ; 
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Since  fome  c/eep  through  the  pores,  and  ftrive  tt 

breed 
Confuflon  there,  and  difunite  the  feed ; 
The  body's  ftrength  muft  fail,  by  juft  degrees, 
Its  vigour  wcaken'd  by  enfeebling  eafe : 
Some  fouls  they  drive  away,  and  fome  they  prefs. 
Drive  deeper  m,  and  ftiut  in  clofe  recefs :  95 1 

Some    parts,  fpread   o'er  the  hmbs,    mi  more' 

combine, 
Nor  with  the  reft  in  friendly  motion 
For  nature  ftops  the  paifagcs  between 
Now  fince  the  atoms  diff'rcnt  ways  are  toft. 
And  iofe  their  ufual  courfe,  their  fenfe  is  loft  : 
And  when  that  prop  is  gone,  the  lids  muft  fall, 
The  limbs  grow  dull,  and  wcaknefs  fpread  o'eraD. 

Thus  after  meals  we  fleep,  becaufe  the  food, 
Spread  through  the  veins,  and  m.ngled  with  the 
blood,  96« 

Does  only  what  the  air  was  wont  to  do ; 
For  that  does  prefs  the  foul,  and  break  it  top. 
So,  after  labour,  or  with  toil  opprefs'd, 
Or  bellies  full,  we  take  the  founder  reft: 
For  then  the  atoms  of  the  mind  retreat 
The  farther  in,  and  take  the  deeper  feat : 
And  more  fly  ofl",  more  fubllancc  of  the  foul, 
And  thnfe  within  to  diftant  fpaces  roll 
More  fcatter'd,  and  divided  o'er  the  whole. 
But   more;  what   ftudies  pleafe,  what  moft. 
delight,  97CI 

And  fill  mens  thoughts,  they  dream  them  o'er  I 
at  nighr.  I 

The  lawyers  plead,  make  laws,  the  foldiers  fight,-' 
The  merchants  dream  of  ftorms,  they  hear  them 

roar. 
And  ofren  ftiipwreck'd,  leap  or  fvvim  to  fliore : 
I  think  of  nature's  pow'rs,  my  mind  purfues 
Her  works;  and,  cv'nin  fleep,  invokes  a  mofe: 
And  other  ftudies  too,  which  entertain  [gain. 

Mens  waking  thoughts,  they  dream  them  o'er  *• 
Thu^  they,  who  with  continued  fport  and  play, 
Make  the  dull  troublefome  time  haftc  away,  gU 
1  he  objcds,  though  remov'd,  yet  leave  behind  1 
Some   fccret  trads,  and   pafTage    through 

mind. 
And  fit  for  images  of  the  fame  kind.: 
Before  their  waking  eyes  thofe  fports  appear; 
They  fee  the  wantons  dance,  and  feem  to  hear 
The  fpeaking  ftrings  breathe  fonh  the  fofteft  a' 
The  fame  companions  ftill,  the  fame  delight. 
And  the  fame  paipted  fcenes  ftill  pleafe  the  fight : 
So  ftrong  fsufe,  fuch 'cuftom.*s  pow'r  confefs'd; 
And  not  in  thoughtful  man  alone,  but  beaft ;    990 

For  often  fleeping  racers  pant  and  fweat, 
Breathe  fliort,  as  if  they  ran  their  fecond  heat; 
As  if,  the  barrier  down,  with  eager  pace 
They  ftretch'd,  and  were  contending  for  the  nee: 
And  often  hounds,  wheo  fleep  has  clos'd  their 
eyes, 
Will  tofs  and  tumble,  and  attempt  to  rue: 
They  open  often,  hften  fbufE  the  air. 
As  if  they  prefs'd  the  footfteps  of  the  deer; 
And,  fometimes  wak'd,  purfue  their  Uoq'dl 

prey. 
The  fancy'd  deer,  that  fecms  to  vm  away. 
Till  ^uiteawak'd,  the  follow'd  Ihapes  decay. 
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And  (after  con,  that  lie  aiul  ileep  at  home, 
^TiJl  often  roofc,  and  walk  aboot  the  room. 
And  bark,  as  if  they  faw  feme  Hrangcrt  come. 
But  now  firom  images,  whofe  forms  comprife 
Roogb  prindplea,  the  frightful  dreams  ahfc 
Tbu  lurdfl  will  fbirt,  and  feck  the  woods  by 

night, 
Whese*er  the  fancy  *d  hawlt  appears  in  fight^ 
Wbcoe'a  they  fee  his  wing,  or  hear  him  fighi 

fiot/eeds  that  raife  heroic  thoughts  in  men,  loio 
JSf'o  fuch  are  often  rais'd  in  dreams ;  for  then 
Tky  figkt,  are  taken  captive,  and  rebel ; 
They  (boot  and  groan,  as  if  the  vi  Aor  fell : 
Some  tr'iic,  fome  weep,  fome  figh ;   and  oft  a. 

fraid, 
Porfo'd  or  torn  by  beall*,  cry  out  for  aid : 
8om«  talk  of  ftate  affairs,  and  fome  betray 
TU  plots  their  treach*rotts  minds  had  form*d  by 

day: 
S(miAj  from  following  death ;  and  others,  thrown 
From  lofty  pinnacles,  (ink  headlong  down ; 
Bot  waking,  thoagh   they  know   thcmielves  a- 
bui'd,  lOio 

Yet  irc  their  pow'rs,  tbeir  fpiriu  fo  confus'd, 
Tkey  lie  half.i4ead  in  deep  amaze,  reaum 
^^lio&gfatlels,  and  fcarce  recover  feiife  again. 

Otbcn,  when  thirfty,  fancy  purling  ftreamx, 
Sit  down,  and  quaff  the  river  off  in  dreams. 
[Tbe  youth,  by  Morpheus  chain'd  with  veffeU 
full, 
l^'tiBUDg  he's  near  fome  fink,  or  lazy  pool, 
A  briay  flood  difcharges  from  his  veins, 
^  the  rich  Allan  quilt  and  bedding  ftains.] 
Aod  thofe  whofe  blood  boils  high,  whom  vig. 
'rotts  age  lO^o 

HailillM  with  feed,  and  fir'd  with  luflful  rage, 
If  pleafiog  dreams  prelr nt  a  beauteous  face. 
How  hot  his  blood,  how  eager  to  embrace ; 
Kay  oft,  as  in  the  fury  of  the  joy, 
Tke  flowing  feed  pollutes  the  ani*rous  boy* 
[Then  6rft  our  feed  begins  its  bufy  rage, 
^^  flrength  conHrms  our  limbs  with  rip'ning 

age: 
'mother  matters  other  things  do  move; 
But  kQnian  feed,  the  objed  which  we  love ; 
^  when   prepar*d,   at  firft  docs  bear  frefli 
grace  1040 

Fromet'ry  limb,  as  it  the  whole  docs  trace, 
To  certain  fibres,  (lill  it  daes  obtain 
About  the  procreattve  parts  to  reign  : 
^rag'd  the  region  fwcll«;  a  will  d.>e>  breed, 
WHcre  luft  direds,  there  to  \>rv]tiSt  the  feed  : 
The  mind  provokes  the  turgid  nerves  to  move 
Tow'rds  that  dear  idol,  whence  (he  drank  her  love : 
For  moftly  all  receive  the  wound  ;  and  there      -j 
The  blood  beats  high,  from  whence  our  fmart  I 
we  bear,  ^ 

Aod  rofy  ftreamt  gufh  on  the  charming  fotf,  if  I 
near.]  1050  J 

Love  Hfes  then,  when,  from  a  beauteous  face, 
^^<°e  pleafing  forms  provoke  us  to  embrace ; 
Thofe  bawds  to  Ijuft,  when  with  a  tickling  arc 
T*>ey  gather  turgent  feed  from  cv*ry  part, 
^  then  provoke  it :  Then  rife  fierce  defires; 
» hfkjYcr  bnnii  with  ftroDg,  bot  pleafiog  fires ; 
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Which  often  are  purfn*d  by  following  ca^, 
Diftrading  thougkca,  and  often  deep  defpair. 

Nay,  though  the  pleafing  objeA  is  remot*d. 
Though  we  no  longer  view  the  thing  bdov'd,  1060 
Yet  forms  attend  :  or  if  we  chance  to  hear 
Her  name,  love  enters  with  it  at  the  ear. 

But  'twill  be  wife  and  prudent  to  remove 
And  banifh  all  incentives  unto  love  : 
And  let  thy  age,  thy  vigVous  ybuth,  be  thrown 
On  all  in  common,  not  reierv'd  for  one  : 
For  that  breeds  cares  and  fears;   that  ftmd  dlf- 

eafe, 
Thofe  raging  pains,  if  nonriih'd,  will  increafe : 
Unlefs  you  fancy  ev'ry  one  you  view. 
Revel  in  love,  and  cure  old  wounds  by  new,     1070 

Nor  do  they  mils  the  joy  who  love  difdain, 
But  rather  take  the  fweet  without  the  pain : 
Nay,  they  have  greater  fweeu,  while  lovers  arms 
Shall  claifp  their  dears,  while  they  behold  their 

charms.,  [pJoy'd, 

Straight  doubts  arife,  their  carelefs  mind's  ciii- 
Which  fweets  moft  firft  be  rifl'd,  which  enjoy 'd : 
What  they  defir'd  they  hurt,  and  *oiidft  the  bills 
Raife  pain ;  and  often,  with  a  furious  kifs. 
They  wound  the  balmy  lip :  this  they  endure, 
Becaufe  the  joy's  not  perfed,  'tis  not  pore.     1080 
But  ftill  fome  fting  remains,  fome  fierce  defire 
To  hurt  whatever  'twas  that  rais'd  the  fire : 
Bui  yet  the  pains  are  few,  they  quickly  ceafe; 
The  mia'd  delight  does  make  the  hurt  the  lefs. 

Perhaps  they  hope  that  flic  that  ftmck,  the  fame 
Can  heal ;  that  (he  (hat  rais'd,  can  flop  the  flamc« 
Fond  fancy  this  in  love  !  We  ne'er  give  o'er ; 
The  more  we  know  and  have,  we  wilh  the  more. 
'Tis  true,  becaufe  the«.meat  and  drink's  con- 
vey *d  '■* 
To  proper  veffels;  thirft  Md  hunger's  ftayM.  1090 
Buc  now  from  beauty,  now  from  forms  that  pleafeg 
What  comcft,  but  thin  and  empty  images  f 
Ev'n  fuch  as  he  enjoys,  that  drinks  in  dreams; 
His  thirft  iocreafes  'midft  the  fancy *d  dreams. 
So  love  deludes  poor  men  ;  their  cov'tous  eye, 
What  long,  what  frequent  fighu  can  fatiafy  i 
What  from  the  tender  limbtf,  with  wanton  play, 
And  am'rous touch,  poor  lovers  bring  away  ? 

Nay,  ev'n  in  the  embrace,  whilft  both  emplor 
Their  llrengrh ;  aod  bodies  feel  the  coming  joy ; 
Though   then   they  twine,   and  bill  like  loving^ 

doves,  iiox 

Though  ardent  breathings  fire  each  other's  loves; 
In  vain !  fond  fools,  they  cannot  mix  their  ibuls| 
Although  they  feem  to  try,  in  am'rous  rolls ; 
So  ftridly  twin'd,  till  all  their  pow'rs  decay. 
And  Che  loo(e  airy  pleafUre  fltptaway : 
Then  a  fhort  paufe  between,  and  then  returns 
The  fame  fierce  luft,  the  fame  fierce  fury  bums; 
Whilft  they  both  feck,  whilft  they  both  wilh  to 

have 
Whate'cr  their  wanton  fancies,  wanton  wiihes 

crave;  mo 

For  this  no  cure,  for  this  no  help  is  found ; 
They  wafte  and  perifli  by  a  fecret  wound. 

Befidcn,  they  wafte  their  ftrength,  their  vigour 

kill. 
And  live  poor  ftaves  unto  another's  will } 
H  h  uij 
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Debts  they  contra^  aptce,  their  money  flies ; 
l*heir  fame,  their  honour  too,  grows  fick,  add  dies. 
Rich  fhoes,  and  jewels,  fet  in  j^Id,  adorn 
The  feet ;  the  richcft  purple  vefts  are  worn. 
The  wealth,  their  fathers  toird,  and  fought  to  gain, 
Nov  buys  a  coat, a  mitre,  or  a  chain.  it 20 

Great  ihows  and  fports  are  n^ade,  and  royal  feails, 
Where  choiceft  meau  and  wines   provoke  the 

f;aefis : 
Where  gawdy  tapeftry,  and  odours  fpread 
O'er  all  the  room,  and  crowns  grace  ev'ry  head ; 
In  vain  :  for  ffill  fome  bitter  thought  deftroys 
His  fancyM  mirth,  and  poifons  all  his  jojs. 

[Firft,  guilty  confdence  does  the  mirror  bring ; 
Then  fbarp  remorfe  (hoots  out  her  vngry  (ling ; 
Aiui  anxious  thoughts,  within  themfelves  at  llrife, 
Upbraid  the  long  mis-fpent  luxurious  life.]     1 1 30 
Perhaps  fome  dotibtful  word  torments  his  mind. 
Sinks  deep,  and  wounds,  and  leaves  a  fting  be- 
hind. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  his  miftrefb*  wanton  eyes 
Gloat  on  his  friend,  perhaps  faint  fmiles  he  fpiei. 

Such  mifchiefs  happen  ev'n  in  prnfp*rous  love  : 
But  thofe,  that  crofs  and  adverfe  paiTion  prove, 
Thofe  wretched  lovers  met  ten  thnufand  more, 
Ten  thoufand  fcarce  can  meafure  the  vaft  fiore, 
So  obvious  all,  that  with  the  ftride(l  care 
*  ris  good  to  keep  my  rules,  and  ihun  the  fnare ; 
'  ris  ea(ier  to  avoid,  than  break  the  chain,  II4I~1 
When  once  entrapped,  or  be  redeem*d  again ;      > 
I'he  nets  are  (Irong,  and  we  may  (trive  in  vain.  J 

Yet,  though  fecurely  caught,  you  may  be  free 
Again,  unlefs  you  are  refolv'd  to  be 
A  trifling  flave ;  and  from  your  thoughts  remove 
The  faults  io  mind  aud  face  of  her  you  love  t 
I'or  often  men 
Firil  tbirk  their 

mire; 
Their  pow'rful  working  fancy  ft  ill  fuppliesiijO' 
With  borrowM  (hape#,  and  flattering  difguife, 
'1  he  meaner  beauties  great  neceflitieR, 
Hence  'tis,  that  ugly  things,  in  fancy^d  drefs. 
Seem  gay,  look  fair  to  lovers  eyes,  and  pleafe. 
The  black  feems  brown,  the  nafly,  negligent ; 
Owl-ey'd,  like  Palias,  and  my  heart's  content : 
The  little  dwarf  i»  pretty,  grace  all  o'er  ; 
•the  vaft, furprifing ;  and  we  muft  adore  ;      1x58 
The  ftamm'ring  li(ps ;  the  lover  thinks  he  heart 
.  The  broken  founds  brearh'd  forth  in  fofteft  airs  : 
^he's  modcft  if  (he's  dumb,  and  nought  can  fay  ;   , 
The  fierce  and  prattling  thing  is  brilk  and  gay  ; 
She*s  thin,  if  he^c,  and  but  one  remove  t 

From  death;  the  meagre  is  my  flendcr  love: 
1*he  great  and  fwelling  breaft  (ike  Geres  is; 
I'he  bi^  and  hanging  Up,  a  very  kif^. 

Ten  thoufand  fuch :  But  grant  the  fweeteft  face, 
Grant  each  part  lovely,  giant  each  part  a  grace. 
Yet  others  equal  beauties  do  enjoy, 
Yet  we  have  liy'd  before  without  this  toy  ;    1x70 
Yet  (he  is  bafe ;  yet  (he  perfumes,  to  hide 
Her  nat'ral  fmell,  her  maids  on  ev'ry  fide 
Stand  off,  and  fmile,  and  waggi(hly  deride. 

May,  tbovgh  a  lover,  when  dcny'd  the  bli(s, 
Stands  long,  and  waiu«  9^4  warips  ^iih  foft'nlng 


Q,  quite  blind  by  fond  defire, 

beir  lovM  great  beauties,  then  ad- 


The  k(s  obdurate 
His 


[kiad.'f 
yoafli*3 


gate ;  though  thea  be  pson 
ointmenu  on,  and  crowns  the  gstcs  viA 

flow'rs ; 
Yat,  when  admitted ;  when  no  longer  coy. 
The  Mifs  provokes  the  eager  fool  to  joy: 
Then  ev'ry  thing  (offends,  he  fancies  none;   lift 
But  fecks  fome  fit  excufes  to  be  gone 
Then  he  forgets  the  ftories  he  defign'd; 
Nor  tells  how  much  her  coldndfs  vex' 

miod, 
Nor  fight,  and  why,  my  dear,  was  yea 
Then  grieves  he  gave  to  her  thst  awful  love. 
He  only  vow'd  to  the  great  posv'rs  above. 

And  this  our  Mifles  know,  and  ftrive  to  hide 
Their  faults  from  thofe  (the  cov'ring's  deceot 

pride) 
Whom  they  would  cheat,  and  bind  to  an  aasor;^ 
Though  foul  behind,  they  look  all  bright  he* 

fore ;  X190 

To  vain ;  for  thon  canft  nnderftand  the  chest, 
Difcover.  know  their  wiles  and  grofs  deceits 
Nay,  if  (he's  free,  if  not  defigns  to  vex,  1 

Nor  crofs  thy  couR(hip,or  thy  thoughts  pcrplOty 
She*II  (how  the  common  failures  of  her  fex.     J 
[Nor  always  do  they  feign  the  fweets  of  love. 
When  round  the  panting  yoiuh  their  pliaot  liobi 

they  move ; 
And  cling,  and  heave,  and  moiften  ev*ry  kils; 
They  often  (hare, and  more  than  (bare  the  bli&;  ' 
From  ev'ry  part,  even  to  their  inmoft  foi^l,   IM> 
They  feel  the  trickling  joys,  and  run  with  vigo« 

to  the  goal, 
Stirr'd  with  the  fame  impetuous  de(ire« 
Birds,  beafts,  and  herds,  and  mates  their  fflslesi^ 

quire  ; 
Becaofe  the  throbbing  nature  in  their  veins 
Provokes  them  to  a(ruage  their  kindly  paioi: 
The  lufly  leap  th*  expe^ing  female  ftands, 
By  mutual  heat  compell'd  to  mutual  bands. 
Thas  dogs  with  lolling  tongues  by  love  are  t;'^' 
Nor  (houting  boys,  nor  bluws^  their  tmioa  oa 

divide : 
At  cither  end  they  ftrive  the  link  to  ktole ;    IU9 
In  vain ;  for  flronger  Venus  holds  the  noofe. 
Which  never  would  thofe  wretched  lovers  do,  1  1 
But  that  the  conmion  heats  uf  love  they  knov;f 
The  pleafure  therefore  mu£L  be  (bar'd  io  coin*r  j 

mon  too,]  3  I 

The  child  ftill  bears  the  form,  whole  feed  fs*  | 

vails,  I 

If  mother's,  hcr's,  if  father's,  then  the  male's : 
But  thofe,  that  (bow  a  part  of  either  face,        1 
Arc  made  of  feed,  whofe  friendly  pow'rs  cin*f 

brace ;  [the  mifc  f 

When  neither  this  nor  that  prevails,  and  faratfj  i 
And  oft  with  joy  indulgent  htther's  view'd   U>0 
The  grandfire't  image  in  their  foosrenew'd: 
Becaufe  the  little  mafs  of  feed  rcpiaios 
]i!ntire,  and  whole  within  the  father's  vetni, 
Which  from  the  grandfire  fell :  this  VeiiDS  takoji 
Of  this  a  likenels  in  the  (hapes  (be  makes; 
Sh^  imitates  the  grandfire's  voice,  or  hair. 
Hit  fmile  or  fome  peculiar  grace,  and  air : 
For  thefe  on  proper  fieeds  depcod,  and  rife 
From  (rof  er  fiaj^es,  as  w^V  »  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
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TkettalcTtftod  fieaale*!  feed  agree  to  make  it3o 
Hietauier  young,  of  both  the  young  part^e ; 
Bnt  jtt  chat  fez  the  young  referobles  moft. 
That  haft  more  powerful  feed,  more  TigVoas  lad. 

Mor  do  the  goda  decree,  nor  thoughts  em- 

Which  mortal  ftall,  which  (hall  not  get  a  boy. 
At  fome  believe ;  and  therefore  fachfice, 
Wbife  doodft  of  incenfe  from  the  altars  rife ; 
Make  vows,  and  pray'rs,  templet  and  altars  build, 
Tepleaie  the  angry  gods,  and  beg  a  child  : 
Food  fooling  thu,  to  court  the  powVs  above,  1140 
tley  fit  at  eaie,  and  never  mind  our  love, 
fiat  male  and  female,  though   they  oft  em- 
brace, 
b  nin  endeavonr  to  increafe  their  race, 
If  other's  feeds  too  fubtle,  thin,  and  fine ; 
Or  elfe  too  grofs,  and  dull  for  that  dcfign ; 
For  if  too  thin,  the  veiTcls  ne*er  reuin 
The  feed  receiv'd ;  it  ftraight  flows  out  again, 
Atad  all  the  kind  endeavour  is  in  vain, 
lot  if  too  grois  and  dull,  it  moves  but  flow, 
Aad  little  pores  refufe  to  let  it  through  :       1350 
Or  klics  fuUeo  there,  unfit  to  breed, 
Kor  kindly  mizes  with  the  female  feed ; 
Aral]  not  fit  with  all :  Thus  fome  do  prove 
(Jofrutfiil,  after  many  years  of  love ; 
Tboigh  they  have  often  prov*d  the  nuptial  joy, 
;  And  ftrove  but  all  in  vain  to  get  a  boy  i 
[Tetby  afecond  hoiband's  apt  embrace, 
il^  quickly  bear  a  fair  and  nnm'rous  race, 
;  And  the  decaying  families  increafe. 
They  (ec  thdr  foos  grow  flrong  with  youthful 
rage,  ia6o 

The  joy  and  comfort  of  their  feeble  age. 

[So  much  it  does  impart,  that  feed  with  feed 
ftnld  of  the  kindly  mixture  make  the  breed ; 


} 


And  thick  with  thin,  and  thin  with  thick  fllould 

join. 
So  to  produce  and  propagate  the  line. 
Of  fudi  concernment  too  is  drink  and  food, 
T*  incraflate  or  attenuate  the  blood. 

Of  like  importance  is  the  pofture  too. 
In  which  the  genial  feat  of  love  we  do  s 
For  as  the  females  of  the  four- foot  kind         layo 
Receive  the  leapings  of  their  males  behind,  . 
So  the  good  wives  with  loins  uplifted  hifi^h. 
And  leaning  on  their  hands,  the  fruitlnl  flroke 

may  try  : 
For  in  that  pofture  they  will  heft  conceive ; 
Not  when,  foptnely  laid,  theyjriflc  and  heave : 
For  adive  motions  only  break  the  blow,  ^ 

And  more  of  ftrumpets  than  of.  wives  they  f 

fliow ;  [liquors  flow,  f 

When  anfw*riog  ftroke  with  ftroke  the  mingled^ 
Endearments  eager,  and  too  briik  a  bound 
Throw  off  the  ploughfliare   from   the  furrow*<I 

ground :  12S0 

But  common  harlots  in  conjundlon  heave. 
Becaufe  *tis  lefs  their  bufinefs  to  conceive. 
Than  to  delight,  and  to  provoke  the  d«ed  ; 
A  trick  which  honefl  wives  but  little  need. 
Nor  is  it  from  the  gods,  or  Cupid's  dart. 
That  many  ;f  homely  woman  takes  the  heart; 
But  wives,  well-humour*d,  dutiful  and  chafte,   ^ 
And  clean,  will  hold  their  wand'ring  huibands  f 

faft;  yaft.f 

Such  are  the  links  of  love,  and  fuch  a  love  will  3 
For  Nvhat  remains,  long  habitude  and  u£e       X299 
Will  kiodnefs  in  domeftic  bands  produce  r 
For  cuftom^ill  a  ftrong  impreffixn  leave  ( 
Hard  bodies,  which  the  lighteft  ftroka||recctve, 
la  length  of  time  will  moulder  and  decay  j 
And  ilones  with  drops  of  rain  are  wafli*d  away. 


NOTES   ON  BOOK  IV. 


.  Ver.  j,The  firft  twenty-nine  vcrfes  of  this  book, 
in  which  the  poet  invites  the  attention  of  his 
^(cmmius,  or  any  other  reader,  are  in  Book  I. 
^•93X«  where  you  may  confult  our  notes  upon 
than.  Some  blame  Lucretius  for  this  long  repe- 
li^on ;  Nor  indeed  have  we  one.  finglo  inftance 
•f  the  like  battology  in  any  of  the  ancient  poets. 
Moreover,  we  may  obferve,  that  our  tranflator 
^  employed  the  two  whole  verfes,  which  begin 
^  book,  to  render  only  thefe  four  words  of  his 
«whot :  "  A  via  pieridum  peragro  loca :"  Now 
the  mdTes  were  called  Pierides,  either  from  Pierius, 
aaiouDUin  of  Thefialia,  in  which  they  are  faid 
to  W  bora  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne :  or  from 
the  vidory  they  gained  over  die  nine  daughters  of 
^Qs  the  Macedonian,  who  had  challenged  the 
laofesto  fing  with  them,  and  being  overcome,  were 
by  the  lame  mufes  changed  into  u>  many  magpies. 
Tbis^bk  is  related  at  large  by  Ovid,  Metimor. 


5.  V.  677.  where,  fpeaking  of  them  after  theif 
transformation,  he  fays. 

Nunc  quoqne  in  ali^ibus  facundia  prifca  remanfit^  ' 
&aucaqu«    gamiUtai,    ftudinmque    immane  lo» 
quendi. 

Ver.  i^.  "  Deceptaque,  non  caplatur,"  fays  Lu- 
cretius. The  rhetoricians  call  this  an  oxymoron : 
a  figure  frequently  ufed  by  the  Latin  poeu :  Of 
the  like  nature  it  this  in  Terence : 

At  entm  cave,  ne  priofquam  acceperis,amittar. 

Thua  too  Emiiut,  wittily  enough,  fpeakbg  of  the 
PerganM,the  caftle  of  Troy,  vpon  mount  Ida : 

Que  Deque  Davdaniia  campia  potuere  perirc* 
Mec  com  capca*  capi^  nee  coa  ceobufta  cxesuuft 
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tniicb  VirgS  would  be  fore  not  to  omit  in  his  M- 
■eit ;  but  thought  it  worthy  of  the  mouth  eyen  of 
Judo  herlelf : 

Wum  fiegeis  occumbere  campis, 
Ntun  captt  potuere  oipi  ?  Num  iocenfa  cremayit 
Troja  Tiros  ?<  JEmid,  7.  v,  «94. 

Qf  this  nature  too  is  the  ''E.^ifif  »i*^  ^^  in  the 
Ajaz  of  Sophocks :  and  if  a  man  would,  he  might 
loon  collet  a  pedantic  heap  of  them  from  the  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern  poets. 

Ver.  %6,  To  this  purpofe  Waller  fays  finely, 
Well-founding  verfes  are  the  charms  we  ufe, 
Heroic  thoughts,  and  virtue  to  inf  ufe  : 
Things  of  deep  fenfe  we  may  in  profe  unfold ; 
BtU  they  move  more,  in  lofty  numbers  told. 

Ver.  30.  In  the  fii  firft  of  thcfc  fcventecn 
Terfesy  the  poet  briefly  recites  the  fubjeds  of  his 
.difpuutioos  in  the  preceding  books :  In  the  firft 
and  fccond,  he  has  treated  of  the  nature  of  atoms, 
of  their  properties,  motions,  and  coalitions:  in 
the  thirds  of  the  principles  of  the  feul;  and  has 
coniidered  the  foul  itfelf,  ai  well  when  united 
to  the  body,  as  when  feparate<)  from  it ;  and  then 
in  the  following  eleven  verfes,  he  includes  the  ar. 
gum^nt  of  this  book,  and  fays  that  he  will  now 
treat  of  the  images,  which,  like  films  and  mem- 
Wanes  of  bodies,  are  perpetually  flowing  from  the 
furface  of  things,  and  prefenting  their  fpecies  and 
^gures  to  us :  If  they  come  whole,  and  without 
mixture,  we  then  perceive  things  that  truly  have 
a  being  :  Ef  they  come  maimed,  inverted,  or  join- 
ed to  one  another,  from  thence  proceed  the  phan- 
tafms  of  Centaurs  and  the  like  monfters ;  and 
ibmetimes,  too,  the  fpcAres  of  the  dead  :  for  the 
foul,  we  know,  dies  with  the  body.  And  thus 
the  poet  performs  the  promife  he  made  us.  Book 
1.  V.  163.  where  fpeaking  of  the  (bul,  he  (aid  he 
would  fing, 

What  frights  her  waking  thoughts,  what  cheats 

her  eyes. 
When  fleeping  or  difeas*d,  (he  thinks  (he  fpict 
Thin  gho(ls  in  various  Ihapcs  about  the  bed, 
And  feems  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  dead  I 

Moreover,  the  four  firft  of  thefe  verfes,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, are  repeated  verbatim,  from  Book  III.  v.  31. 
though  our  interpreter,  in  this  place,  has  varied 
in  his  tranflation  of  them* 

Ver.  37.  He  means  the  fpecies,  or  forms  of 
things,  that  are  commonly  called  intentional. 
Demociitus,  and  after  him  £picunis,  called  them 
iHtfXmi  n«vf ,  and  v^mi  ,  idols,  images,  and  mem- 
branes :  Cicero,  imsgmet :  Qointillian,  Jiguras  : 
Catius,  jpt&ra  :  Lucretius,  ffyiet,  imagate*,  J^m^ 
Jwmmt,  exuvioi,  /^oUa :  and,  qitafi  mewibramatf  or 
Cortuts^  &c.  **  Quorum  incuriu^"  (ays  Cicero, 
*<  non  modo  videmus,  fed  etiam  cogitamus :  '*  By 
whofe  incurfion,  that  is,  by  whofe  prefienting  or 
ibowing  of  themfclves  to  the  mind,  or  to  the  fenfe, 
we  not  only  fee,  but  think  likewife. 

Ver.  41,  4«.  Lscfctius^  after  hating  copioufly 
diftourled  of  the  nature  of  the  fo^l,  and  endea- 
Ifoured  to  prove  it  mortal,  goes  on  here,  and  pre-' 
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tends  to  folve  one  argument,  which  ftiH  iUb^ 
to  pre(s  his  opinion,  and  that  is  drawn  fronitbe 
various  apparitions  that*  (bmetimes  prefienc  tke 
images  of  our  deceafed  friends,  and  make  (b  lifdf 
and  vigorous  ao  impreifion  on  the  fso^y^  thitwc 
cannot  but  think  them  real,  and  fomethiog  be* 
fide  naked  imagination  t  but  becade  he  bttf. 
mixes  this  with  his  difcourfe  of  the  fenfa,  sal 
makes  it  depend  on  the  Epicurean  exphotios  of 
vifion, .  I  (hall  be  obliged  briefly  to  codtder  in 
dodrine,  and  that  being  overthrown,  difcourfe  d 
the  ftrength  of  the  argument.  Well  thea,  Dott» 
trouble  him  about  his  other  fenfes,  concerning  1^ 
fion,  he  delivers  this:  Thin  fubtle  images  ceo. 
ftantly  rife  from  the  furfacea  of  all  bodies,  wtiick 
make  an  impreifion  on  our  organs,  and  thea  dk 
notice  is  communicated  to  the  foul.  Tocoofitfe 
this,  vre  need  look  no  farther  than  his  own  pri^ 
ciples,  and  confider  that  he  has  made  weight  t| 
property  of  matter,  and  an  endeavour  dowowaii 
a  necel&ry  ad)Uttd :  And,  therefore,  all  moda; 
upward  is  violent,  and  proceeds  from  exteol 
preflure  or  impulfe. 

Now  any  man  knourv,  that  the  fpecies  ace  p» 
pagated  any  way  with  equal  ea(ie,  aid  we  (ecu 
well  when  the  objedb  is  placed  below  av  eje^  ■ 
when  above  it :    But  there  is  no  force  to  aakj 
thefe  images  rife,  and  therefore  it  it  impeiiw 
they  (hould.    Their  own  nature  oppofes  dtea 
(as  all  muft  grant)  that  lies  behind  the  oVjcd|1 
unfit  to  give  the  impulfe  to  the  folid  paittl 
the  upper  furface,  that  on  the  fide,  to  drivi 
upward :    and   I   believe  none  will  think  dri 
images  are  raifed  by  the  air  that  is  perpendkil 
to  the  foperficics ;  and  this  argument  more  ftra 
ly  conclude*,  if  we  confider  his  eaplicatioo  sf 
tancc,   (or  there  he.  requires,  that  thefie  tna 
(hould  drive  on  all  the  air  between  the  objedil 
the  eye,  though  it  often  refifts  and  beats  fon^^i 
againft  them,  which  cannot  be  done  but  bysi^ 
fiderable  force,  and  a  greater  (brcngth  tbadi 
be  allowed  thefe  fubtle  forms,  though  rifiog  IM 
any  body,  in  the  moft  convenient  poficioa,  ^ 
when  their  weight  can  afilxft  their  motioo :  ft 
more;  if  fuch  images  arofe,  it  muft  begnsM 
that  the  objcA  muft  feem  changed  every  dm 
and  it  would  be  impofllbte  to  look  upca  a  d 
for  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  and  ftill  perceive  it 
with  the  fame  colour ;  bccaufe  every  image 
moves  our  eye,   cannot  be   above  ooe  hsa 
times  thinner  than  the  flcin  of  that  fruit;  i^ 
believe  any  man  will  freely  grant,  that  ihi*^ 
(b  divided,  will  be  too  tranfparent  to  be  percdsci 
or  if  it  may  ftill  be  feen,  let  the  divifioo  procsfl 
and  at  laft  the  abfurdity  will  prefs,  and  ioB^ 
too  fall  and  too  clofely  to  be  avoided:    1  Ai 
not  mention,   that  contrary  winds  moft  diM 
thefe  images,  break  their  loofe  order,  and  latm 
their  paffage;  but  only  take  notice,  that  it  ii  4^ 
poilible  fuch  images  (hould  enter  at  the  eje,  w 
reprefent  an  objcA  as  great  as  we  perceive  it^ , 
thefe  images  rifing  from  the  furface,  muft  pr«««  1 
by  parallel  lines;  and  their  parts  maintain  ai  Pj*  i 
a  diftance  as  the  parts  of  the  body  whence  aj 
fprung ;  bccaufe  they  come  from  cvrry  pa*  ■ 
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ie  o}))ed,  and  are  commeofnrate  to  it*:  and 
bcrefore  caooot  be  preffed  dofcr  without  pene- 
Ktioa  or  coofniioiL 

itat  Toppofe  vifion  might  be  thus  explained, 
rant  «very  one,  like  the  man  in  Seneca,  had  his 
vnonage  ftiU  walking  before  him,  yet  imagina. 
100  ud  thoQ|rht  have  their  peculiar  difficulties. 

Ver.  4U  Thtti  the  ghoft  of  Anchifes  appeared 
0  J|jKii,and  frighted  him  in  hit  deep : 

At  ptm  AnchifK,  quoties  humentibua  umbris 
(ox  operit  terras,  quoties  aftra  ignea  furguut, 
idfflooet  ID  fomnis  et  turbitla  tcrrct  imago. 

JSm.  4.  V,  361. 

isdDryJen  calls  them, 

^^vmiwithoot  body  and  impaffive  air  : 
flc  fqaalicf  fpetfirei,  that  in  dead  of  night 
tRskouribortfleep,  and  fkim  before  our  fight. 

Iioobini  obferres,  that  the  words  of  thi»  paf- 
yp  **  fitnulacraque  luce  carcntum,**  which  we 
<fe  find  in  Lucretius,  arc  tranfcr ibcd  by  Virgil, 
&  Geor|.  4.  t.  472.  where  we  read, 

hokt  ibaot  tennes,  fimulacraque  luce  carentum. 

▼^*  43<  We  may  obferve,  that  Lucretius  paflied 
lb  Ofcr  very  fltghtly  :  for  £picurus  did  not  ap- 
wie  of  any  farther  inquiry  into  rm  ^vftukt  na- 
MeA  thiogi,  than  barely  what  might  contribute 
ilR  0%  to  deliver  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
iMry  SI  religion.  The  words  of  this  paflage, 
•tki^pnal^are, 

**— 'Be  forte  animas  Acheronte  reamur 
Kfcre,  aot  umbras  inter  vivos  volitare, 

Ane  the  word  Acheron,  the  name  of  one  of 
Mmen  of  hell,  is  taken  for  hell  itfelf :  for  the 
MicBt  Creeks  held,  that  there  were  five  rivers 
t^  inlieroal  abodes  ;  namely  Acheron,  Cocy- 
H  fcyx,  Phlegethon  or  Pyriphlegethon,  and 
"fe:  Now  thefc  names  were  taken  from  fcvc- 
d  feantain^  and  rivers  in  Greece,  which  by 
PBo  of  their  noxious  natnre»  and  qualities,  were 
wed  to  be  in  hell  likewife.  There  were  two 
■Vi called  by  the  name  of  Acheron;  one  in 
Wt  a  maritime  country  in  the  weft  of  Pelopon- 
^  and  thb  river  flows  into  Alpheus,  "near  the 
hcc  where  ilood  a  famous  temple  dedicated  to 
«^  tod  to  Profcrpine,  as  we  find,  in  Strabo, 
^  viiL  The  other  in  Thefprotia,  a  country  of 
^1,  and  flows  out  of  the  lake  Achenifia  to 
ic  town  of  Cithyrus,  according  to  the  lame 
^nbo,  lib.  viii.  mnd  Paufanias  in  Atices.  Co- 
ftkiM,  If  the  £ame  Paufanias  tells  us,  was  a  river 
f  the  iiQic  country,  not  far  from  Acheron,  and 
rkofe  vsttrs  were  extremely  bitter.  Styx  was  a 
^nsan  of  Arcadia,  that  fprong  out  of  a  high 
P^  near  the  city  Nonacrea,  and  fell  into  the 
lycr  Crathis :  its  waters  were  fo  venomous,  that 
fweter  but  ufted  of  them  died  immediately  : 
v^  ^^  ^°  ^^'^  Paufanias  in  Arcadicis.  And 
•*Tf  lib.  ixxi»  cap.  a.  fays,  that  they  not  only 
1*^,  thofe  that  drank  of  them,  but  produced 
kcwifc  poifoBous  fifli.    This  was  the  river  which 


the  gods  held  in  fo  great  veneration,  that  they 
were  wont  to  fwear  by  it ;  and  if  fthey  violated 
their  oath,  they  were  deprived  of  their  divinity* 
and  interdided  the  ufe  of  nedbr  for  a  himdrcd 
years  :   Hence  Virgil  .^En.  vi.  v.  323. 

■  ■  vides  Stygiamque  paludem, 
Dii  cujus  jurare  timent,  et  fallere  numtn. 

And  Htfiod  in  Theog.  tells  us,  that  this  hooodr 
came  TO  be  granted   to  this  river,  becaufe  her 
daughters  Vidoria,   Vis  Robur,  and  Zelus,  had 
aififted  the  gods  againft  the  Titans.    There  were 
feveral    rivers    called    by   the    name  of   Lethe, 
or,  as  Cafaubon  would  rather  have  it,  **  fluvint 
Lethes,**  the  river  of  Lethe,  or  oblivion,  in  the 
genitive  cafe,  or  elfe   '*  Lethcus  fluvios,**  the 
Lethaean  river.     One  in  Portugal,  according  to 
Strabo  and  Mela,  and  now  called  Lima,  another 
in  Africa,  about  the  Syrtis  Major,    and  not  far 
from  th^  city  Berenice,  according   to  Lucan  :  s 
third  in  Bceotia,  near  the  town  Libadia,  according 
to  Paufanias  in  Baoticis :  and  Strabo,  lib.  xiv.  reck- 
ons  up  many  other  rivers  of  the  fame  name.    To 
Phlegethon,  or  Pyriphlegethon,  there  is  not,  that 
I  know  of,  any  particuUr  place  afligned,  except 
the  hot  fountains  about   Avemus,   as  Strabo  re* 
ports  out  of  Homer.  Now  every  one  of  thcfe  namea 
fignifies  (bmething  mournful  and  difaftrous:  A- 
cheron  is   derived  from  Ax*^^  forrow,  and  ^^,  I 
flow  :  Cocytns  from  «m«»  ,  I  lament :  Styx  from 
rvyW,  1  purfue  with  hafte :  Phlegethon,  or  Pyri* 
phlegethon,  from  vv^,  fire,  and  f  xjyw,  I  burn  : 
Lethe  from  xJtht  oblivion,  becaufe  to  drink  of  itt 
waters,  caufcs  a  forgctfolnefs  of  all  things.     All 
which  is  finely  defcribed  by  our  Engliih  Horned, 
in  his  Paradife  Loft,  Book  II.  where  he  calls 
them, 

th*  infernal  rivers  that  difgorge 

Into  the  burning  Uke  their  baleful  ftreama  s 

Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate ; 

Sad  Acheron,  of  forrow  black  and  deep  ; 

Cocytus,  nam'd  of  lamentation  loud. 

Heard  on  the  rueful  ftream,  fierce  Phlegethon, 

Whofe  vraves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage* 

Far  ofi'from  thefe  a  flow  and  filent  fiream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivioij,  rolls 

Her  wat*ry  labyrinth ;  whereof  who  drinks, 

Fonhwith  his  former  flare  and  being  forgert, 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleafnre  and  pain. 

Virgil,  befides  thefe.  places  likcwiie  Eridantis^  t|ie 
Po,  in  the  Blyfian  tielda : 

Plurimus  Eridant  per  fylvam  volvitur  amnis* 

JSmrU.  vi. «.  659. 
Ver.  47.  tn  thefe  twenty-four  verfes,  he  firft 
aflerts,  that  thefe  images,  which  are  as  it  were 
the  films  and  membranes  of  things,  are  continually 
flying  ofi*  from  the  forfacet  of  them ;  and  then  he 
proves  this  aflertion  thus :  The  very  eyes  teftify 
that  many  things  emit  bodies  out  of  themfelves  ; 
fomeVare  and  fubtk,  as  fmoke  from  wood,  and 
heat  from  fire ;  othcrv  more  denfe  and  clofily 
joined  :  Thus  graflioppers  and  fiiakes  drop  their 
fltios  ;  then  who  can  doubt  but  that  tenniosa«ii4 
lubtle  images  fly  off  from  the  (uriiacea  of  tbiog^ 
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fincc  they  they  ctft  offfonnt  that  are  marcfi»lki  and 
condenfcd,  cfpecially  fince  there  are  mioate  cor- 
pufclei  placed  id  the  furface,  or  outmoft  front  of 
things,  that  can,  eafily  difcngage  themfclves  and 
fly  away.  £picuni.%  in  Laertius,  fays,  thefe  images 
come,  i^i  rns  wtfimfn  Iri^oAn;*  from  the  furface 
of  bodies.     And  again  :  ««^'^9  xmH  xtnrot  iitatowx^' 

.*£$  pmufu^m^t  rulm  ^  rig  vvmts  iti»tX»  w^styo^U- 
.  /c^y,  Laeft.  lib.  z. 

Vcr.  57.  The  words  in  the  original  arc, 

Tx  vituli  cum  membranas  de  cbrpore  fummo 
Kafcentes  mittunt. 

The  tiew>bom  calves  drop  the  pellicules  in  which 
they  are  wrapped  up.  How  well  our  tranflator 
has  here  followed  the  fenfe>of  his  author,  the 
reader  is  left  to  judge. 

Ver.  58.  Sec  the  note  on  yer.  59CJ  Booh  III. 

Ver.  60.  Tbis  and  the  following  vcrfe  are  not 
to  much  as  hinted  at  in  Lucretius. 

Ver.  67.  This  is  the  image  of  their  form; 
for  form  according  to  Epicurus,  is  that  which 
continually  remains  in  the  furface  of  the  bodyi 
while  the  image,  as  a  fpoil,  is  continually  flying 
away.  For  this  we  have  the  teftimoAy  of  Empi* 
.  ricvs,  who  fayit,  Epicurus  taught  that  fome  colour, 
for  example,  always  inheres  in  a  folid  body,  but 
that  fomething  gets  loofe  from  it,  and  this  is  its 
image. 

Ver.  71.  In  thefe  nineteen  verfcs,  he  confirmi 
what  he  alTumed  in  the  preceding  argument,  and 
proves  it  by  an  example,  which  demonftrates,  that 
coif  urs  get  loofe,  and  are  reflc&cd  from  the  fur- 
faces  of  things,  in  fuch  a  manner  asj  argues  like- 
^  wife  the  direpiion  and  getting  off  of  images.  For 
the  curtains  fays  he,  that  are  hung  up  in  a  thea- 
tre, reflcdl  their  colours  on  all  the  decorations  of 
the  flage,  and  on  the  fpecSators, 

Vrt-.  75.  That  tapeftry  hangings  were  hung  up 
©ver  the  Roman  theatres  to  ihade  the  fpedators 
from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  we  learn  from  many  of 
the  ancients.    Virgil,  Gcorg.  III.  v.  24. 

\Cel  fcena  ut  verfu  difcedat  fVontibus,  utqne 
Purpurea  intexti  tollunt  aulza  Britanni. 

Kow  thefe  hangings  were  called  **  Aulxa,  ab  au- 
U  Attali."  from  the  court  or  palace  of  Attalus, 
the  wealthy  king  of  Pergamus,  who,  having  no 
children,  made  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  his 
heir.  He  firft  found  out  the  art  of  inweaving 
and  embroidering  with  gold ;  and  to  this  inven- 
tion, the  Babylonians  added  feveral  colours,  as 
we  learn  from  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  cap.  58.  Hence 
The  Atttlic  and  Babylonian  garmewu  and  hang- 
ings were  io  great  ellcem  among  the  ancients,  Sil. 
ItaL  lib.  14* 

L«ta  Tynis,  qtijcque  Attalicli  variaU  per  artem 
Aulsli  fcribuntur  acu— 

They  were  likewiie  called  **  peripet  afmau,*' 
from  irf<««rfv«Cfif,  **  ab  cxtendendo,'*  by  roafon  of 
the  largeoeft  of  them.  Lacretias,  in  this  place, 
caUa  t£em,  **  ?el  BBagais  inccnu  tbeatrls,*'  and 
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the  ccdoorv  be  gives  them  are  the  AiiiKf,  nV 
and  ferruginus.  The  coIooT  which  tke  uaai 
called  lutcux^  was  a  yellow  cokrar,  and  had* 
name  from  the  herb  l^tea^  willow-herb,  or  knfc* 
(Irife,  which  helped  to  dye  iL  This  it  (be 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  of  the  flower,  vM 
the  Latins  called  calibay  in  Englifli  tamibk,  1 
fun -flower,  to  which  Virgil  thcreibrt  gira  dir 
epithet  luteola : 

MoUia  luteola  pingie  vaecinia  calthl 

The  brides  ufed  to  drefs  themfelves  is  thiioiiM.', 
Plin.  L  xxi.  cap.  8.  "  Lntci  video  honnreaiK;- 
quiflimum  in  nuptialibut  flammeis  totiun  issiai 
conccffum.*'  Hence  CatoUus  gives  that  coiMi* 
the  fock  of  Hymen  the  god  of  mantage : 

Hue  vcni  niveo  gerens 
Luteum  pede  foccum. 

Thus  Seneca,  in  Hipp,  of  Hcroilet,  mirrTtff  i 
woman : 

Crura  diftin^o  religavit  anro, 
Luteo  planus  cohibente  focco. 

The  colour  they  called  r^Jfus  was  a  ^fi^^ 
flclh  colour.'  CatulL  in  Egnat. 


Quod  quifque  minxit,  hoc  fibi  folet 
Dcntes  atque  ruflam  provocare  gingivaa. 

The  colonr/rmr^iinr*,  of  which  our  tranflatsri 
no  mention,  is  not  the  colour  of  rufly  iroa,ii 
will  have  it  to  be,  but  of  fmooth  and 
iron,  after  it  has  been  heated  in  the  fire 
grown  cold  again,  as  the   buckles  we  vci'l 
mourning.     This  is  not  what  we  call  the 
brown,  as  the   London  edition  of  the  Di 
Virgil,  on  the  eighteenth   verfe  of  the  (o--^^ 
logue  erroneonfly  interprets  it,  but  ratb«<jg 
colour,  and  feems  to  be  a  mixture  of  r«i*^ 
and  cerulean,  whence  it  is  frequently  ofed 
three  colours.     For  red,  JEa.  xi.  v.  770. 

— — Ferrugine  dams  et  oftro. 

For  black,  iEn.  vi.  v.  1%^^  fpeaking  of  Cfc«* 

Et  ferrugine4  fubvedat  corpora  cynbi. 

And  Georg  i.  ver.  467,  of  an  eclipfeaf  tkc  fi^ 

Cum  caput  obfcuHl  nitidnm  fermginc  tioxlt. 

For  cerulean  in  Plautuf.    MIL  Glor.  4. 43* 

Facito  ut  venias  hue  omatn  nauclertaco ;  n 
Habeas  ferrugineam,  cultnram  ad  oculo*  k-' 
Palliohim  habeas  ferniginenm  :  nam  is  cskrfl 
lalficus.  ^ 

That  is  to  fay,  cerulean,  or  the  coJaar  of  iW' 

ter  of  the  fea. 

Ver.  8f.  He  meani  the  images  of  the  H>«< 
srein  the  theatre*;  ibr  fanes  aad  p^*^ 


a  part  of  the  Pagan  religioiu 

Ver.  81.  What  Lacretiaa  here  fcy*.  «^  " 
tranflator  means,  is  thi«»  the  more  the  viQi  ^^ 
theatre  ve  darkened,  fb  that  do  placf  be  «r^' 
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Ik  fidd  td  let  in  tlie  liglit,  die  ih6re,  &c.    The 
words  IB  the  original  tre, 
Et  qvDib  circum  mag^  funt  indufa  theatri, 
Mopfl,  tarn  roagishzc  int6s  perfufa  lepore 
Otamiaconridqit  conrepta  luce  dieL 
.  Ver.  90.  In  thcfe  three  verfes,  he  concludes  from 
kbit  he  hu  hitherto  been  arguing,  and  from  what 
le  hai  proved,  that  there  are  fuch  things  ai  the 
onges  of  which  he  is  ipeaking. 
Vcr.  ^y  He  has  already  taught,  vcr.  66,  thrft 
tic/ic  images 

■SuU  preierire  their  frame, 
Iteiraflcientform,  and  (how  from  whence  they 
came. 

ad  DOW,  in  thefc  eight  vcrfes,  he  ihtws  that  he 
ttsottoch  that  without  caufe ;  for  the  rcafon 
Vt^  retain  the  fame  form  is,  becaufe  they 
r  awaf  from  the  fuKaces  of  bodies,  from  which 
OyiodiTiduiI  part  of  the  images  gct«  away  with 
■J  facility,  and  thofe  parts  are  not  conveyed 
« thence  through  any  mazes  or  involutions,  as 
»i  Onoke,  vapour,  and  other  things  of  the  like 
Ore  are,  hccauife  they  flow  from  the  interior 
Jti  of  bodies;  and  for  that  reafon  fly  away  con-' 
tdanddifperfcd. 

^'  loi.  Laflly,  he  proves,  in  thefe  fourteen 
^  that  dicrc  are  fnch  things  as  thefe  images, 
«*  get  loofc,  and  fly  away  from  ihe  furfaces 
'^^i  and  that  the  images  that  we  fee  in 
•«»i  in  water,  or  in  iny  fmooth  and  poliflied 
ftbaieciadly  like  the  things  whofe  images 
V*(e(^refore  thofc  forms  muft  neceifarily 
•[^•fed  of  the  images  that  flow  from  the 
™^fif  the  things  Uiemfelves;  for  no  other 
■■of  that  fo  czad  fimilitudc  can  be  given, 
*•  the  very  utmoft  film,  which  before  ad^ 
fi  (d  the  whole  thing,  is  feparated  from  it, 
yye  >  membrane,  and  flrikes  into  the  glafs 
^tcr*  And  you  ought  to  take  notice,  that 
^Ml(e  of  each  thing  that  is  feen  in  the  glafs, 
•J9ter,  is  not  Angle  and  one  only,  but  many  ; 
■■iieferthclcfs,  by  being  rcflcdlcd  to  the  eyes 
I  continual  and  never-ceafiug  reverbatiun, 
■wt  to  be  many,  but  only  one  image.  Ex- 
KKt  indeed  fliows  that  the  images  are  traof- 
^iato  the  glalii  from  the  very  bodies  whofe 
ftsthcy  are;  Cncc  when  thofe  bodies  are  pre- 
t  the  images  ftrike  into  the  glafs ;  but  if  any 
^iDterpofe,  their  progrcis  into  the  glafs  is  in- 
^d :  befides,  if  the  bodies  move,  they  move 
«nianncr;  if  the  bodies  arp  inverted,  they 
we  inverted :  if  the  bodies  depart,  the  images 
^7;  and  when  the  bodies  are  abfeot,  there 
lia  DO  images  at  all. 

«f  1I5»  116.  Having  hitherto  proved  the 
***«  of  thefe  images,  and  being  now  going 
*plain  their  properties,  he  firli  teaches,  in 
fe  twelve  verfes  *hat  the  mofl  extreme  tenuity, 
*fBch  as  can  fcarce  be  conceived,  muft  be  al- 

*  wcm.  To  comprehend  this  aright,  imagine, 
!  the  imagea  are  nothing  clfe  but  the'  mofl 

*  contezturea  of  atoms  in  the  nature  of  pcl- 
■•  And  how  prodigious  Is  the  fubtlenefs  of 
^  iKC  iopoiB^bk  iDfrUdi  of  thcnt  are 


^eceflary  to  compad  the  fmalleft  animal,  a  mirf, 
for  example,  or  even  the  leaft  member  of  it  f  ^ 
Hence  we  may  gather,  that  if  an  image  confifl  of'* 
fuch  atoms  as  do  not  cohere  and  dick  together« 
x»ja  /3«/«V,  **  fecundum  profunditatem,"  which  is ' 
£picurus*8  own  ezprefiion,  it  mufi  be  more  fubtle* 
and  thin  by  many  myriads  of  myriads,  than  thtf  ' 
thicknefs  of  one  Angle  mite,  or  uf  any  particle  of  ' 
it.      Epicurus    himfelf   fays,   in  r«  ^ImX»  raTg  . 
Xirjfimffn  ^vtcTtfCXnT^^e  Mi^^vreUf    ill*  ASlifim^v^ 
rHv  ^atuftiutt.     And  Lucretius  is  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  him.    That  images  are  nothing  elfe 
than,  aTefftietft  effluviums  or  emanations  of  the ' 
mofl  fubtle  and  tenuioUs  conteztores  of  the  out- 
mofl  atoms,  that  are  continually   flowing  from 
bodies  into  the  ambient  fpace ;  in  which  Epicu* 
rus  follows  the  opinion  chiefly  of  Plato  and  Em"  ' 
pedocles,  who  held  images  to  be  certain,  mate* 
rial,    or    itibflantial    effluviums.     But   Ariflotle 
taught  that  they  are  mere  accidents,  that  have 
no  fubflance  whatever;   but  that,  neverthelefs, 
they  are  produced  firom  viflble  bodies,  and  that, 
pafTiog  through  the  air,  they  afled  the  fenfe  of 
fight,  and  are  rcfleded  from  mirrors,  and  other 
things  of  like  nature.    But  others  of  the  kamcd 
are  of  opinion,  that  images  are  nothing  but  light, 
either  direded  from  lucid  bodies,    or  refleSed 
from  others,  and  ftriking  upon  the  eye.     But  as  ' 
to  the  opinion  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  there' 
is  this  difliculty :  How  it  is  poffible,  fince  fo  masxj 
particles  are  continually  flowing  from  the  furface ' 
of  things,  that  every  vifible  body  (hould  not  be 
at  length  quite  wafled  and  coufumed  away  ?  St. 
Auguftin,  in  Epifl.  Ivi.  to  Diofc.  ftarts  the  lame 
qncflion.  To  which  this  anfwer  may  be  given,  that 
thofe   vifible  things  may  be  repaired  by  other 
corpufc'es  that  ate  continually  flowing  to  them, 
fo  that  as  much  as  they  lofe  of  their  fubflance  by 
the  particles  that  flow  from  them  to  other  ^ings, 
fo  much  may,  on  the  other  hand,  come  to  them 
from  elf«;where,  and  repair  that  lofs.     Nor  is  it 
to  be  feared,  what  fome  allege,  that  the  thing  it- 
fclf  would  in  this  cafe  change  its  figure,  fince  the 
particles  that  come  to  it  are  of  the*  fame  figure 
with  thofe  that  go  from  it.     It  may  farther  be 
aafwercd,  that   images  are  fo  very  fubtle  that 
nothing  perceptible  can  appear  to  be  wanting  on 
the  furface  of  things,  though  thcfe  images  do  flow 
from  them.     And  this  Lucretius  himfelf  czplaini 
in  the  following  argument. 

Ver.  116.  In  thcfe  two  verfes,  our  interpreter 
but  obfcurely,  if  at  all,  exprefTes  the  fenfe  of  his^ 
author,  who  ioflances,  in  the  principles  of  which 
all  things  are  made,  and  by  way  of  fimilitude» 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  thefe  images  are  of  %. 
mok  tcnuious  nature.  For,  (ays  he,  they  confifl 
of  atotns  which  are  invifible  to  our  fight  and 
more  minute  than  all  thofe  things  that  the  eye* 
can  fcarce,  nay,  not  at  all  perceive :  it  is  there-  • 
fore  no  wonder  that  our  fenfes  cannot  perceive 
the  images  of  things,  while  flowing  from  the 
bodies  they  glide  through  the  air,  unlefs  they  are 
rcfleded  from  the  fmoothnefs  of  mirrors,^  or  ot 
any  other  fmooth  and  polifhed  bodies,  fince  the|r  ^ 
caxmot  perceive  even  the  a(oaU  of  which  they  an 
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^ompofcd*  And  thus,  fioce  they  are  impcrcepti. 
ble  to  the  fight,  they  mufl  of  nccelfity  be  of  a 
Tery  tenuious  nature. 

Ver.  137.  lo  thefe  eight  verfes,  the  poe(t  argues 
to  this  effcA :  Since  fo  great  a  (quantity  of  little 
bodies  exhales  from  thefe  ftrong  fmelliag  herbs, 
aa  to  fill  with  odour  all  the  ambieot  neighbouring 
air,  it  cannot  be  ezpreiTed  bow  fmall  each  part  is 
<  that  comes  off  from  the  furface  ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  fince  an  image  confifts  only  of  thofe  particles 
that  fly  away  ftom  the  furface  of  bodies,  and 
h^ve  analofty  with  the  fenforium  of  the  fight,  it 
forpftiles  all  belief  how  fubtle  and  tcnuious  an 
amag^e  moft  be,  efpecially  fince,  in  a  great  length 
of  time,  nothing  ran  be  perceived  to  be  exhaled 
oi:  worn  away.  Certainly  the  fubtlenefs  of  an  o- 
doriferous  fteam  or  vapour  is  altogether  wonder- 
ful, and  confequently  fo  too  muft  be  that  of  the 
piuticles  of  which  fuch  vapours  confift;  of  thofe, 
for  example,  that  exhale  from  an  apple  for  feveral 
monthii  together;  and  yet  the  apple  cannot  be 
perceived  to  be  wafted  or  diminifiied.  Confider, 
(cfides,  how  thick  that  vapour  is  in  refpedl  of  an 
image,  and  yoj  will  eafily  believe,  that  if  all 
the  images  which  flow  from  a  body,  for  the  fpace 
of  many  years  together,  were  compared  into 
one,  they  would  not  make  fo  great  a  mals  as 
that  of  a  vapour  which  flows  out  in  a  Q\oment  of 
time. 

The  juice  of  the  herb  fanax,  or  pamaeta^  fo 
called  kwl  TV  wtrk  «l««fr,  from  healing  all  dif- 
cafes.  .  See  Pliny,  lib.  xxv.  cap.  3.  and  Columel. 
lib.  XI.  cap.  3.  We  call  it  in  Englifti,  all-heal. 
The  other  herbs  which  Lucretius  here  mentions, 
•re, 

■  I         Abfynthia  tetra, 
Abrotonique  grates,  et  triftia  centaurea. 

Abfynthium  is  the  herb  wormwood,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  forts  :  I.  Seripbitam^  or  marimtm^ 
fea  wormwood,  which  produces  the  Peed  that  we 
commonly  ufe  againfl  worms  in  the  belly.  II. 
SMcmaeum,  French  wormwood,  almoft  like  the 
Ibrmer  in  its  tender  and  jagged  leaves,  but  its  co- 
lour is  whiter,  and  its  fmell  not  fo  rank.  HI.  Pm- 
tiatmt  or  R»maHum^  which  has  a  lefs  leaf,  and 
fweeter  odour ;  and  is  by  fome  called  wormwood, 
gentle.  See  Pliny,  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  7.  IV.  Loci- 
JUium^  our  common  wormwood.  Abr^lanum  is  the 
Aerb  we  callfouthcni-wood :  and  of  this  too  there 
are  feveral  forts :  I.  Abrotwmm  mas,  the  fouthern. 
wood,  or  fmall  fouthern-wood,  which  grows  in  the 
£elds.  II.  A&ret»ftum/ctmsM,  file  or  great  fouthern- 
wood,  which  grows  in  the  woods,  and  upon 
mountains.  III.  Abrohnnm  fuulmmy  which  is  a 
Idnd  of  fmall  fouthern-wood,  and  has  a  very  fweet 
fnell.  It  is  probable  this  lafl  is  the  fort  Lucre- 
tius fpeaks  of.  Of  tentaurea^  tenfawry,  fee  Book  ii. 
Ttr.  384. 

Ver.  135.  Having  explained  this  ufual  and  ge- 
aeral  numoer  of  the  generation  of  the  images, 
which  Epicurus  calls  «r*fc^^f ,  and  ^T0ff$7a§,  be- 
canfe  they  are  made  by  a  continual  direption  and 
avotation  of  tenuious,  as  it  were,  membranes, 
flrom  the  furface  of  bodies;  bcnoWf  in  thcfs 
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twelve  verfes,  explaifii  another  fort  of  l(ni|e^. 
which  the  fame  Epicurus  calls  #vr«#«f»  becufe 
they  are,  as  it  were,  ceruin  conglutiDationtasd 
coagmentations  that  are  formed  in  the  air  of  their 
own  accord,  as  fo  many  clouds,  and  do  not  mdeed 
flow  from  the  things  which  they  reprcfcat.   Dis- 
dorus  Siculus,  lib.  iii.  relates,  that  in  the  repon 
of  Africa,  that  lie  beyond  the  Syrtes  and  CjroK, 
prodigious  fpeAres  are  often  formed  of  their  owi 
accord  :    «ri^4  y»^  rimr  xmi^ws   »«^  /uI^m^k.  m]I 
rat  n^ftiat^  S»^^«f  i^lmi  »*)k  rit  it^  wn> 
Tttm  iiim  A/«f  ifi^vwtu    nr)»»  ^  «<  ^»  iffm 
mS  h  xini^itf  >MfiCMi9^tt  »«<  W9^  /Mr  vmftffm, 
r$rl  h  ^»9rt.     Sometimes,  and  even  whea  tb 
weather  is  calm,  there  are  feen  in  the  air  cettiio 
compoiitions  or  coagn&entations,  reprefentinf  thf 
figures  of  all  forts  of  animals;  fome  of  thdleiia, 
quite  without  motion,  and  fome  are  moved ;  bmt 
times  they  fly  the  purfuers,  and  then  again  psrfal 
thofe  that  fly.    Diodorus,  who  was  him(cU»lti 
picurean,  makes  ufe  of  Epicurus's  owe  term,  Itti^ 
Tmrmt,    The  like  too  is  confirmed  by  Poo^MiC 
Mela,  to  happen  in  that  part  of  MauritSDis  M 
lies  behind  mount  Atks.     Pliny  alfo  fayi,  ^ 
fomethiog  of  the  fame  nature  is  frequently  Ua  i^ 
the  countries  of  Scythia,  that  lie  within  loa^ 
And  what  Kircherus.publifiud,  not  long  ig^ 
the  Morgana,  or  amazing  prodigy,  that  wu  fa 
at  Rhegium,  now  Reazo,  in  Itady,  is  very 
known.   In  fliort,  in  moft  countries  many  fee 
fpe^es  and  imagea,  or.  at  leafk  think  tkcfl 
them. 

Ver.  z  41.  Ofthefebattleain  the  air,  of  ^ 
by  the  way,  Lucretius  makea  no  mentioD,  Mi 
gives  us  this  defcription : 

As  when,  to  warn  proud  cities,  war  appean, 
Wag'd  in  the  troubled  iky,  and  armies  ruili 
To  battle  in  the  clouds;  before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  airy  knights,  and  coodi  ll^ 

fpears. 
Till  thickeft  legions  clofe ;  with  feats  of  sr«    , 
From  either  fide  of  heav'n  the  welkin  bun&     1 


Moreover,  Faber  believes  this  paflage  of  LH 
tins  to  be  (hadowed  from  the  clouds  of  Ariftgfl 
nes. 

Ver.  147.  In  thefie  eighteen  verfes,  he  prM 
by  an  argument  drawn  from  a  mirror,  thstiail 
are  e^ery  moment  emitted  from  things  iatf 
petual,  ceafelefs  flow.  Bring  a  mirror,  lod  i 
image  of  any  thing  that  is  placed  before  it  iai 
diately  appears,  which  would  not  be,  nuleii  I 
image  of  that  thing  flowed  from  the  very  bl 
of  it,  and  were  refle^ed  from  that  mirror.  1 
be  afked,  why  other  things  do  not  reverba 
images,  he  anfwers,  becaufe  fome  other  dA 
are  rare,  and  the  images  pierce  through  ihfl 
others,  either  porous  or  rough,  and  that  dtfft< 
and  diflipate  the  images :  bat  let  them  ftrfai 
a  poliflied  and  flat  body,  like  a  lookingghfib^ 
they  are  refledted  to  the  eyes  in  an  inlbiilf 
time.    Epicurus  himfelf  in  Laertiua,  fays,  ■  y^ 

«jr#  -nif  ^cfuiivf  \ftir§)ih  vvn^ns  ny»Caip«i  w5^ 
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llMttfle6ttoo  tbat  u  in 
41  line  the  imager  of  tb 
limarefeco  in  them,  i 
mA  we  fee  are  in  the 


Ver.  Ij6.  Tkat  it  te  fay,  the  fmoothnefs  of  the 
mmrftekna  the  unage.  And  here  it  will  DOt 
« improper  to  obfenre,  that  all  men  agree  that 
«o  tbiop  are  chiefly  requifite  in  the  nature  of 
Smoothnefs,  which  never  ii  without 
or  ihining,  and  deniity  of  body  :  Nor 
OM  of  tbeie  fuffice  without  the  other ;  for  if 
lie  My  be  fmooth  and  ihining,  but  of  fuch  a 
UCWe  tbat  the  image  may  pafs  through  it,  it  will 
AC  be  a  mirror,  nor  reftore  the  images.  Hence 
Ciseri^eoc,  that  Plato  in  Timseut  ii  miftaken, 
ifcefe  he  does  not  require  denficy  is  ncceflary  in 
turror,  but  only  fplendour  and  fmoothnefs. 
^(here  are  two  opinions  concerning  the  cauie 
IllMttfledioo  that  is  made  by  mirrors.  Some 
^  '     '  ~  the  bodies  placed  agaisd 

not  bccaufe  the  images 
the  glafs,  but  becaufe  the 

t At  of  the  eyes,  being  darted  upon  the  mirror  in 
m^  Ime,  is  reflc^ed  upon  itfelf  from  the 
r  inaootber  ftraight  line.  This  was  the  opi* 
•C  the  Pythagoreans,  and  is  ftill  of  the  ma- 
IBMidsns.  But  others,  of  whom  Epicurus  feems 
tnitheeatbe  firft,  will  have  the  images  to  be 
Vfittitted  from  the  bodies  into  the  glafs,  or  any 
fefinoothand  denfe  body,  and  to  be  a^Shially 
lit;  and  that  they  are  feen  in  the  fame  manner, 
4fer  the  fame  rcafon  that  all  other  things  are, 
Jive  feen.  But  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fay 
Mftolihis  by  and  by,  when  the  poet  comes  to 

fcVkallarly  of  mirrors. 
li|.  For  Lucretius  believes  with  Epicurus 
llPbto,  that  the  image  we  regard  in  a  mirror  is 
t  oae  oooftant,  fixed,  certain,  and  fame  thing, 
tiange  after  image,  ftill  lucceeding  in  the  place 
Ach  other  in  an  inftant  of  time,  and  without 
liMeml  or  interruption. 
J«f.  165.  In  thcfe  fcvcn  vcrfcs  he  illufirates, 
•fmAnns  the  perpetual  and  never-ceaiing  flux 
'J'jy^  that  all  things  may  be  full  nf  light,  ray& 
^tetootioually  emitted  from  the  fun.     For 

tiftae  reafoa,  images  like  wife  muft  be  perpe- 
fljiog  away  from  things ;  for  which  way 
yott  turn  the  mirror,  the  images  of  the  op- 
jfcthiogft  appear;  nor  do  they  ever  difappcar 
Mp  at  tkofe  things  keep  their  places. 
^  confirm  yet  more  this  argument  of  Lucre- 
K  we  may  add  to  the  inflance  he  brings  of  the 
t*«  of  the  fun  two  other  examples:  I.  The 
^  of  a  candle  neither  is,  nor  appears  to  be  aU 
P  oQc  and  the  fame  flame,  but  only  by  reafoa 
Oc  Dever.ceafing  fubfiitution  of  lik,e  and  equi- 
"V  little  flames.  U.  A  river  is  one  and  the 
he  river,  only  becaufe  of  the  equivalence  of  the 
1^  that  are  inceflantly  fucceeding  and  driving 
ftMothtr  away.  Hence  it  ts,  that  the  parts  of 
f-laage  that  proceed  from  hollow  parts,  arc 
tat  lowly  caft  upon  the  mirror,  and  refle^d 
*••  towly  Itkewife  upon  the  eyes,  than  theparta 
!*t  ttt  gibbous  and  jut  out.  And,  tbcrdbre, 
j2*S)t  the  image  be  feen  imprinted  on  a  flat 
"^1  7«t  it  taa£ts  an  imprelDion  of  a  hollow  or 
mod  thing  on  the  eye.    B^it  Macrobius^  lib.  vii. 

4y, 


Satnm.  14.  endeavours  to  overtbr6w  thb  o^inibo 
of  Epicurus. 

Ver.  17a.  Theffr  ten  verfes  contain  another  ar. 
gument,  but  of  lefs  weight  than  the  former.  We 
fee  the  ferene  unclouded  flcy  often  overcaft  on  a 
fudden  with  thick  and  darkening  cloud§.  Butthefe 
clouds  rife  up  from  the  earth,  or  from  the  fea ; 
they  are  thick  and  heavy  bodies  :  what  then  can 
(lop  thin  and  Kght  linages  f 

Ver.  xSo.  This  and  the  following  verfes  are  re- 
peated from  above,  ver.  laj.  as  they  are  likewife 
in  the  original. 

Ver.  i8».  In  thefe  eight  verfes,  Lucretius  telli 
us,  that  he  is  going  to  difpnte  of  the  fwiftnefs  of 
thefe  images ;  and  that  indeed  there  will  be  no 
need  of  a  long  difputation,  fince  mirrors  demon- 
ftrate  that  images  move  with  the  greateft  celerity 
that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive. 

Ver.  iSS.  Thefe  two  verfes  in  the  original  nut 
thus : 

Parvus  nt  eft  cycni  melior  canor;  iUe  gmom 

^uam 
Clamor  in  sethertis  difperfus  nubibas  anflri. 

And  we  find  them  almoft  word  for  word  in  Ao« 
tipater,  in  Errin.  lib.  iii.  Epigram. 

Ktitrifi  xt/xni  /iix^af  ^m^  »Ji»  neX»!mtf 

To  what  is  already  faid  of  the  flnging  of  fwattty 
Book  n.  ver.  479.  and  Book  IH.  ver.  5.  I  will 
here  add,  that  the  ancient  poets  gave  to  one  ano« 
thcr  the  title  of  fwans.     Virgil.  £cl.  ix.  ver.  a/, 

Vare,  tuuro  nomen 

Caotantes  fublime  fetens  ad  fldera  cycoi. 

i.  e.  '*  Poetz,*'  according,  to  Servius  and  all  the 
annotators.    Thus  too  Horace,  Od.  ii.  lib.  iv.  ver* 

Malta  dtrcasum  levat  aura  cysnum. 

that  is,  Pindar  the  Theban  poet.  Nor  was  it  the 
poets  only  who  believed  the  fmgLng  of  fwans, 
for  even  Cicero  tells  us,  that  fwans  are  facred  to 
Apollo,  becaufe  they  feem  to  have  from  him  the 
gift  of  divination,  inafmuch  as  furcfeeing  the  good 
there  is  in  death,  they  die  flnging,  and  with  joy  : 
**  Cycni  ApoUini  dicati  funt,  quod  ab  eo  habere 
divinationem  videantur;  qui  previdentes  quid 
in  morte  fit  boni,  cum  cantu  et  voluptate  moriun- 
tur."  TufcuL  a.  73.  Neverthelefs,  their  finging 
is  a  mere  fi^ion ;  and/  indeed,  both  living  and 
<lyingt  they  are  mute,  or  at  bed  make  only  a 
harfli  unpleafipg  found :  Therefore  it  is  the  more 
furprifing,  that  there  is  fuch  agreement  of  opinion 
among  the  Ortekt  and  Latins  concern mg  the 
melodious  flnging  of  fwans.  Nazianzcnu^,  Orat. 
34.  bdievet  their  finging  to  be  only  this,  that 
when  they  fpread  and  clap  their  wings,  the  wind 
gets  in,  and  whiftles  between  their  feathers.  Of 
the  cranes  here  mentioned  by  Lucretius,  o,ur  traxu 
flator  takes  no  notice,  Tlie  Latina  called  them 
gn/is,  from  the  ctunkling  noife  they  make.  They 
have  a  very  lone  neck  and  beak,  and  are  very 
oemmoa  alnttt  we  nvcr  kfjmpa  itk  Macedonia^ 
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on  the  confines  of  Thrace.  They  are  faid  to  fore- 
fee  the  dotrnj  weather,  nay  even  a  (hower  of 
rain,  and  to  fiy  from  it  in  great  nomhcri  together. 
Hence  Virgil  Georg.  i.  ver.  374. 

Attt  ilium  ffciL  imhrcm)  furgentetn  vallihus 
imis  • 

Aerlx  fugeie  gruea. 

And  for  this  reafun  Milton  gives  them  the  epi- 
thet, prudent :  when  fpeaking  of  birds,  he  fays : 

Part  loofely  wiogtke  region,  part  more  wife, 
In  common,  raog*d  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  of  feafons,  and  fet  forth 
Their  airy  caravan,  high  over  feas. 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  eafing  their  wings 
With  mutual  flight :  fo  fteers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage  borne  on  winds ;   the  air 
Floats    as  they  pafs,    fann*d  with  nnnuniber*d 
plumes. 

Thefe  are  the  birds  that  are  faid  to  nuke  war 
with  the  Pigmies  ;  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  who 
inhabit  the  fens  of  the  Nile,  and  exceed  not  three 
fpans  in  flature,  as  Pliny  witnefles.  Of  their  wars 
with  the  cranes  Juvenal  pleafantly  enough. 

Ad  fubitas  thracum  voliicret,  nubemque  fonoram  ; 
Pygmxus  par  vis  currit  bellator  in  armis : 
Moz  impar  hofti,  raptufque  per  acra  curvia 

Unguibua  i  fxva  fertur  grue. — 

Sat,  ziii.  ver,  168. 

VTbich  our  Craech  has  thus  rendered, 

VThen  cranes  invade,  his  little  fword  and  (hield 
The  Pigmy  takes,  and  ftraight  attends  the  field  : 
The  fight*s  foon  o*cr;  the  cranes  defcend,  and 

bear 
The  fprawling  warriors  through  the  liquid  air. 

Ver.  190.  Jn  thefe  feventeen  verfcs,  he  explains 
the  fwifteefs  of  images,  by  making  a  comparifon 
between  their  motion  and  that  of  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  which  reach  from  heaven  to  earth  in  an  im. 
perceptible  fpacc  of  time.  But  from  whence 
proceeds  this  velocity  of  the  fun-beams  ?  They 
are  fmall  and  fubtle  bodies :  They  are  eafily 
emitted  from  the  body  of  the  fun  :  They  are 
incefiantly  in  purfuit  of  one  another,  and  there- 
fore the  following  urges  on  the  foregoing  ray ; 
and  the  interjacent  air  can  be  no  hindrance  to 
bodies  of  fo  thin  a  texture.  If  thefe  are  the  rea- 
fons  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  move  fo  fwiftly,  the 
fame  reafons  like  wife  will  evince  the  extreme  ce- 
lerity of  images. 

Ver.  193.  This  is  Uken  from  Cowley.  See 
the  note.  Book  ii.  ver.  141. 

Ver.  ao4.  That  i«,  their  fubtle  nature ;  for  an 
image,  though  it  be  corporeal,  has  not^uiy  dimen- 
fion  of  profundity,  but  is  allfurface;  as  Epicurus 
lays  in  l^aertius,  lib.  10.      ^ 

Ver.  107.  In  the  lalt^argument,  he  proved  that 
images  move  as  fwiftly  as  the  rays  of  the  fun ; 
hut  now,  in  thefe  eleven  verfes,  he  makes  them 
much  fwifter  :  for,  fays  he,  the  images  are  mere 
fubtle ;  and  what  conducts  very  much  to  their  ce- 
lerity, they  (ow if^  ^furfa^l  of  things,  and 


eafily  difengage  and  fet  themiekes  free  $  hut  h^ 
and  light  are  emitted  from  the  inward  pans  «( 
the  fun. 

Ver.  2x6.  This  and  the  following  verfe  are  re- 
peated from  Book  ii.  ver.  156.  as  well  in  the  ori- 
ginal as  here. 

Ver.  a  I S.  In  thefe  ten  verfes  he  calls  ezperi. 
ence  to  his  afliftance.  All  fight  is  made  by  inugeis 
now,  fet  a  mirror,  or*a  bowel  of  water  abroad  id  a 
clear  night,  and  the  images  of  all  the  fiars'wiU  be 
refledled  from  the  mirror  or  the  water,  and  meet 
the  eyes  in  a  moment  of  time.  Judge  then,  how 
fwift  mufl  be  the  pafTage  of  thofe  images. 

Ver.  119.  Fiber,  in  his  note  on  this  place,  (kjt, 
that  it  is  more  furprifing  to  confider,  how  many 
difi*erent  fpecies  of  itfelf  water  refleds  all  a* 
round,  by  iu  trembling  motion ;  which  Virgil  de- 
fcribes  in  the  following  verfea : 

Sicut  aqus  tremulum  labris  ubi  lumen  ahenis, 
Sole  repercuffum,  aut  radiantis  imagine  Luna, 
Omnia  pervolitat  latd  loca  jamque  fob  auras 
Erigitur^  fummique  fert  laqueaiia  tedi. 

^H.  viii.  ver.  s4 

Which  Dryden  thus  tranfi^.tes : 

So  when  the  fun  by  day,  or  moon  by  night, 
Strike  on  the  poIiihM  glafs  their  trembling  light; 
The  glitt'ring  fpecies  here  and  there  divi£. 
And  cad  their  dubious  beams  from  fide  to  fide: 
Now  on  the  walls,  now  on  the  pavement  play, 
And  to  the  ceiling  flafii  the  glaring  day. 

Ver.  216.  This  an4  the  following  verfe  onf 
tranflator  has  tranfcribcd  out  of  the  firll  book  of 
Cowley*s  Davideis. 

Ver.  aaS.  But  this  flux  or  ftreaming  of  the 
images  into  the  eyes,  mufi  be  granted,  iays^he' 
poet  in  thefe  thirteen  verfea,  becaufe  certain  efili- 
viums  from  other  things  infinuate  themfelvei  ial^ 
all  the  other  fenfes.  Epicurus  too  made  ufe  of  (he 
fame  argument,  as  Macrobiua  witneifca  IJh.  ^^ 
Saturn.  14.  in  thefe  worda:  "'  In  propatoloeft 
quod  decepit  Eptcurum  :  a  vero  enim  lapfoi  eft 
aliorum  quatucu*  fenfuum  fecutus  cxemplov* 
Quia  in  audiendo  gufiando,  et  odorando,  stqoe 
tangendo  nihil  i  nobis  emittimus,  fed  extriafecu* 
accipimus  quod  fenfum  moveat :  Quippe  ct  vox 
ad  aures  ultro  venit,  et  aurx  in  oarea  influuot,  et 
palato  ingeritur  quod  gignit  faporetn,  et  corpoti 
noftro  applicantur  tadlu  fentienda.  Hioc  pativit 
et  ex  oculis  noftris  nihil  foras  profidfd,  fed  itt** 
gines  rernni  ultro  in  oculis  meare.**  It  is  maoifcft 
what  deceived  Epicurus:  for  he  waa  led  into hi» 
error  by  following  the  example  of  the  four  other 
fenfes.  And  becaufe,  in  hearing,  fmelling,  taftiOKr 
and  touching,  we  emit  nothing  out  of  our£elv«( 
but  receive  from  without  what  moves  and  aife^ 
the  fenfe.  Thua  fonnda  come  to  the  ears  of  il»f 
own  accord,  and  odours  flow  into  the  ooflH* 
Thus  the  tafte  is  produced  by  things  that  arc  re- 
ceived into  the  mouth ;  and  whatever  we  perceifo 
by  touch  is  applied  to  the  body.  Hence  be  be- 
lieved, that  nothing  goes  out  from  the  eyes,  an- 
ther; but  that  the  images  of  thiogs  CjMBC  of  tM 
own  accord  ioto  the  eyes. 
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Vcr.  5l4t.  Tbefe  ten  Yerfisi  cofltaio  •notber  ar- 
mnott.  When  we  handle  any  thing  in  the  dark, 
ice  caamplc,  a  body  that  ii  quadrangular,  how  do 
w  know  it  tp  be  a  fqnare,  bat  by  its  qnidrtngtH 
hr  ignre  i  And  if  we  place  the  (ame  body  before 
«iMr  eyca  in  the  light,  how  do  we  than  know  it  to 
he  •  ^oane,  bnt  by  its  qnadranguhu*  image } 

Vci'.  349.  la  thcfe  two  irerfet,  Lucretint  con- 
dndea,  that  onages  alone  are  the  caafe  of  fight : 
thia  t#o  w*i  the  opinion  of  Epicom^  who  held, 
tihac  Tifion  it  eanfed  by  iaaageg  that  perpctnaUy 
flow  IhMB  things^  and  ftrike  onr  eyes ;  and  that 
this  wat  hit  opinion,  if  affimied  by  Aulua  Oelliui, 
In  thdc  words :  **  Epicumi  antem  afluere  femper 
cc  eorperibna  fimttlacra  qoedam  corporam  ipfo- 
nin,  eaqot  fefe  in  ocnlos  inferre,  atque  ita  fieri 
lenfnfli  videndi  putu."  Mod.  Attic,  lib.  v.  c.  16. 
Bptcnma  bclieTedy  that  firum  all  bodies  fome  ima- 
ges of  tbefie  bodies  are  perpecnally  flowing ;  that 
ihcy  convey  thcmfehres  into  the  eyes ;  and  that 
tlMH  k  prodoced  the  fenfe  of  fight.  And  Macro- 
htoat  lib.  yn.  Sat«  c.  14.  lays  the  fame  thing. 
**  Cenfet  fipicnrus  ab  omnibus  corporibuft  )ugi 
fluore  qnaedam  fimnlaera  manare,  nee  unquam 
tintnhm  moram  intervenire,  quin  ultro  fenntur 
inani  figarA  coh»reates  corporum  Ecawlx  quarnm 
fveaptacula  in  noftris  fniit  ocuHs,  et  ideo  ad  depu- 
Cntam  Shi  k  natnri  fedem  proprii  fenfus  recumint.** 
Xpicvwa  believed  that  certain  images  are  perpe- 
nnlly  fiofring  from  ail  bodies,  and  that  without 
tbc  leaft  interval  of  time,  the  ezuvis  of  bodiea, 
CDSBpoTod  of  mere  empty  figures,  are  of  their  own* 
•ccocid  eottveyed  to  our  eyes,  which  are  their  pro- 
per iccentneies ;  and  that  therefore  they  are  con- 
tioually  oaftentng  to  the  proper  feat  of  fenfe  that 
matare  haa.affi^ned  them.  £pjcurua  himfelf  in 
I..aefftMM»  teaches,  that  thefe  images  Imetetimt' 
And  m  Platarch  we  find  JiiUxm  /U«(.v<f ,  the  in- 
flmniioo  of  tmaget,  and  in  Cicero  HiiKmifi^mt. 

Tfa«  we  fee  what  was  the  optoion  of  £pieuras 
r— rrrning  the  caoro  of  fight.  But  Plato  held, 
•hatftdivii  produced  from  the  conjun&io^  and 
aflniiy  m  two  fires  or  lighu  *  of  one  that  goes 
aMicef  oar  eyes,  and  of  another  (hat  flows  from 
tfe  fiin,  ar  from  the  light.  But  the  main  difpute 
JiwnmAy  was,  whether  Tifion  be  performed  by  the 
cMJttea  or  reception  of  the  rays  of  light*  The 
aaatiBnatieiaas  were  perfixaded«  that  certain  rays 
tkac  ftraaaa  from  the  eyes,  and  reach  to  the  ob- 


}adl  laeOy  enlighten  and  render  k  viSble  or  ap* 
jpyauit  to  tha  fight,  and  coofequently  are  the 
caafe  of  that  fenfis.  And  this  bdief  they  ground- 
md  00  oklervatkms,  that  would  by  no  means  jufi-i- 
fy  dMir  opinion ;  for  they  had  teken  notice  that 
flsaaral  ammais  which  can  fee  by  night,  aacats, 
•wia,  flee,  hafc  eyes  that  fparUe  in  tht  dark ;  and 
fan  ChMoatfaey  inferred,  that  the  light  which  is 
dbiarved  to  be  in  their  eyes,  when  it  is  ifight,  is 
iba  caafe  ther  fee,  w'  en  other  creatares,  whofe 
«ya0  are  aot  In  radianc,  ^ave  no  fight  at  alL  But 
iMs  npiaioa  has  baea  10.  /  r  >ce  exploded :  and 
Ariftotle  retorted  wry  well,  that  vifion  cannot  be 
fUffaaMil  by  cmiffion  of  the  rays;  becaufe  in 
lint  cafe  it  wookl  follow,  that  we  fliouM  have  as 
ra  fight  of  things,  sad  diftcro  then  aa  di- 

TftAJIf.  II. 


fliniftiy  in  the  dark  as  liy  day :  Thaf  philoibpher, 
^crefore,  lib.  ii.  De  Anim.  teachea,  that  fight  is 
not  made  by  the  emiffion  of  r^ys  from  the  eyea^ 
but  from  the  funAion  and  aft  of  the  obje^  that 
come  within  the  reach  of  fight,  being  often  re- 
peaud,  and  coming  into  the  eyes.  The  Stoiei 
held,  that  rays  come  forth  from  within,  even  to 
the  furface  of  the  eyes,  and  drive  the  air  to  the 
thing  feen,  in  fuch  a  maimer,  as  to  make  as  ic 
were  a  cone,  the  point  of  which  is  in  the  furface 
of  the  eye,  and  the  bafis  in  the  thing  itfelf  that  la 
feen :  and  they  explain  this  their  opinion  by  the 
following  example.  As  when  the  hand  feels  any 
thing  with  a  flick,  it  perceives  by  the  ftrcfi,  and 
according  to  the  degree  of  refiftance  it  meets  witht 
whatever  the  flick  touches,  that  h  to  fay,  whether 
it  be  hard,  foft,  frnooth,  roughs  dirt,  flone,  wood* 
doth,  &c.  So  the  eye  perceives  every  thing  by 
the  protended  air;  fuppofe  a  white,  black,  yel- 
low, deformed,  beautiful,  &c.  objed.  Moft  of 
the  followers  of  Ariftotle,  how  diflerently  foevar 
they  interpret  his  opinion  in  this  matter,  ufe  thia 
very  comparifon,  but  place  the  colour  as  the  hand# 
the  light  of  perfpicuity  ss  the  flick,  and  the  eye 
as  the  thing  touched.  But  the  Stoics  fuppofe  the 
eye  to  be  as  the  hand,  the  air  as  the  flick,  and  the 
objed^  feen  a^  the  objeA  touched.  Pythagoras  and 
his  followers  believt:,  that  the  fenfe  of  feeing  xa 
caufed  by  the  reflexion  of  the  fight ;  when  the 
rays  that  ftream  and  extend  theraielves  from  the 
eyes  to  the  thing  feen,  are  fo  refleded  from  it  to 
the  eyes,  that  they  do,  aa  it  were,  bring  word  back 
what  fort  (f  thing  it  is.  Smpedocles,  though  he 
admitted  an  cfliuence  from  things  into  the  eyet, 
yet  he  believed  at  the  fame  time,  that  fome  fiery 
fpirits  are  emitted  from  the  eyes  to  the  objects; 
and  would  have  the  eyes  to  be  as  it  were  a  laa« 
tern.  And  thefe  were  the  chief  opiniooa  concern- 
tng  the  oaufe  of  fight.  But  the  now  nncontra* 
itrteA  opinion  ia,  that  fight  is  formed  by  recep- 
tion of  the  rays,  and  that  the  eye  euks  not  any 
h'ght  to  enlighten  pbje^ ;  but  that  vifion  pro- 
ceeds from  tl^  immiflion  of  the  rays  of  light  into 
the  humours  of  the  eye  \  and  is  formed  by  the  raya 
proceeding  from  various  points  of  a  vifible  objeA ; 
tnfomnch,  that  all  the  rays  from  one  point  of  an 
objedt,  are  fdinfleAed  in  the  tunicles  aodhumcora 
«if  the  eye,  that  they  join  again  into  ona  point 
at  its  bottom,  and  there  paint  the  diftindt  idea  of 
the  objed  :  but  to  fliow  how  it  there  caufes  fight 
would  be  too  long  a  digrelfion  in  this  place. 

Ver.  251.  In  thefe  fix  verfea*  the  poet  fsrther 
teaches,  that  the  images  that  are  continually  flow- 
ing from  the  furface  of  things,  are  prefent  in  all 
places,  aiid  flanding  all  around  us,  fo  that  nothing 
hiadera  us  to  fee  on  their  part,  if  we  but  turn  our 
eyes,  that  are  defigned  for  no  other  ufe  than  to 
fee  them.  £picurua  himfelf  writes  to  the  fame 
porpofe.  In  the  epiftle  to  Herodotus :  AhTA  m*i 

Tkf  tmviSt  pifn  nr  tSis  }^f*m}H^  ttai  rnt  /m^s%  ^ti^ 
rv  ^«c  ri  /kiIb^v  itfu»  nt  Mttwumf  fit  ^tk  rSn  t^ 
7«i«rf ,  a  iitft  ^^Jk  ^9fM^  af'  ifui$  w^s  i»etf»  ^nm^ 
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hi^fAcvloit  ftiytfief  «f    rtiv  i\}>iv   n   rift  Itdtotrnff  Mtt^f 

Vcr  2.? 6.  rhcfc  arc  the  very  words  Epicuru* 
himfelf  makes  ufe  of;  and  Lucretius  after  him  be- 
lieved, that  an  imaf^e  is  as  it  were  a  ibaduw  or 
type,  which  coming  from  the  thiii^  itfelf.  brings 
vith  it  the  figure  and  colour  of  it ;  and  which 
ilriking  upon  the  eyes,  exhibits  and  imprintt  in 
them  the  lame  figure  and  colour.  Thus  Lpicurus 
feems  to  have  meant  that  imprefTion  and  repre- 
fentition  of  the  image,  which,  by  reafon  of  the 
fmoothncfs  of  the  eye,  appears  in  the  iurface  of 
it ;  and  which  rray  be  feen  in  the  pupil  of  any 
inan*s  eye,  if  we  look  narrowly  upon  it.  And 
this  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Dcmocri- 
tus,  as  we  find  in  Ariitotle,  lib.  de  Senf.  et  Senf. 
cap  2.  where  Dcmocritus  faying  v«  •(«•  mvcj  i^- 
^(xri»,  that  feeing  is  an  apparition,  Aril^itle  blames 
him  for  it;  and  ohje(5l<i  that  that  apparition  is 
cauftfd  only,  «7f  ri  'iufjut  Af«ov,  becaufe  the  eye  is 
fmooth  and  glofly.  Moreover,  Lucretius  himfelf, 
As  wc  have  feen  m  the  third  book,  condemnH  their 
opinion,  who,  contrary  to  the  do6lrine  of  £picu> 
rus,  believe  that  the  mind  and  foul  fee  from  with- 
in through  the  eyes  as  through  a  window ;  and 
aiferts,  that  it  is  not  the  mind,  nor  the  foul,  but 
the  eyes  themfelves  that  fee,  becaufe  they  are  en- 
dowed with  foul,  as  well  as  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body.     See  book  iii.  ver.  130.  et  feq. 

Ver.  257.  There  arc  many  problems,  and  thofe 
too  very  curious,  concerning  vtfion.  Some  of  thcfe 
Lucretius  propofes  and  explains.  I.  It  it  certain 
that  we  not  only  fee  the  colours  and  figures  of 
things,  hut  underftand,  at  the  fame  time,  how  far 
the  objcdls  feen  are  dillant  from  us  :  but  how  can 
the  images  that  flow  from  the  furface  of  things, 
be  the  caufe  of  this  ?  The  poet  anfwers  in  thefc 
ten  verfes.  The  image,  driving  to  get  to  the 
eyes,  drives  forward  all  the  air  before  it ;  now, 
this  Orcam  of  air  is  longer  or  fliorter,  as  the  ob- 
je&  is  more  or  lefs  aillant.  But  the  longer  or 
iborter  that  ft  ream  of  air  is,  which,  produced  by 
the  image,  ftrikes  the  eye,  fo  much  longer  or 
ihorter  the  interval  of  f|)ace  between  the  ohjed 
and  the  eye  muft  be  allowed  to  be.  But  Lucre- 
tius and  £picu(us  are  miftaken  in  this ;  for  the 
dillance  is  not  known  by  rhe  eye,  but  by  the  fu- 
perior  faculty,  the  intelledl,  which  compares  and 
judges  between  the  eye  and  the  thing  feen. 

We  may  judge  of  the  diftanee  of  an  objed  by 
the  difpofition  of  the  *•  axis  vifionis  :*'  for  the  foul, 
always  attending  to  the  variois  and  different  per- 
ceptions, eafily  determines  the  length  of  the  ^  axis 
opticus,"  by  the  f<»rce  it  imparts  to  the  fibres  of 
the  retina:  infomuch  tliat  tHc  colour  of  thcobjeft 
being  firll  known,  for  the  imprcfli  )ns  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  the  colours,  it  is  eafily 
judged,  that  the  body  is  more  or  lefs  diftant.  Thus, 
though  a  black  body  caules  nut  f(»  great  an  im- 
preffion  a^  a  while  ;  yet,  if  we  look  at  a  black  ten 
yards  from  us,  and  at  a  white  twenty,  though  the 
*  impreflion  of  thi.^  laft  be  much  the  ftronger,  yet 
We  judge  the  former  to  be  the  nearcft  to  us,  be- 
c»uf«  the  fuui  £iril  difcerus  betwctu,  and  knows 


the  difference  of  thofe  colouri !  tad  we  know  for 
certain,  chat  men,  who  hive  been  long  tcaiftoi» 
ed  to  judge  of  diftances,  are  not  fo  fufajed  to  mi^ 
take  in  that  affair,  as  others  who  have  had  noei- 
perience  therein ;  and  the  reafon  of  this  is,  becanft 
their  fouls  have  formed  a  more  perfe^  idea  of  the 
length  of  the  optic  axi%  by  meant  of  the  forces 
imparts.  Tbe  particular  dtfpofitioD  of  ths  eye 
conduces  likewife  very  nrach  to  the  forming  1 
right  judgment  of  the  diftance  of  obje6U :  for  ve 
widen  our  eye  when  we  are  to  regard  ao  objcd 
difkant  from  at;  and  lengthen  it  when  we  looks 
one  that  is  very  near  a< ;  and,  therefore,  in  all 
probable  appear»ice,  the  eye  is  proportiooiUy 
and  gradually  changed,  at  we  view  a  nearer  or 
more  diHant  obje<ft.  For  example,  if  I  look  K 
an  objed  very  near  me,  nry  eye  it  lengthened  by 
the  contra^ion  of  the  oblique  furrovoding  oraC* 
des  :  but  if  the  fame  obje^  be  carried  by  degrtei 
farther  off*  from  me,  thofe  mofclct  are  gradually 
relaxed,  propoftionably  at  the  objeft  renova; 
and,  at  lengch,  the  right  mufcles  begin  to  videD 
the  eye,  the  objed  drawing  farther  from  it :  (hb 
any  man  may  obferve  to  be  true,  when  heloobat 
a  bird,  for  inllance,  firft  rifiog  very  near  him,  tod 
then  flyi:ig  from  him  by  de|^reet,  till  at  lengths 
arrive  at  a  great  difkance  from  him.  Some  attri- 
bute this  appearance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  coo- 
jun<5lion  of  the  two  **  axea  vifiooit,"  which  maf 
indeed  be  fome  help  towards  the  diftingv&ii^ 
the  diftance  of  objedt ;  and  this  it  the  reafon  why 
we  cannot  fo  well  judge  of  the  difkance  of  aa  ob- 
jeA,  when  wc  regard  it  only  with  one  eye,  ai 
when  we  look  on  it  with  both.  Moreover,  ibe 
farther  diftant  an  objed  h  from  us,  tbe  more  fub- 
jcdk  we  are  ci>  be  deceived  in  onr  judgment  ef 
itt  diftance,  at  any  man  will  readily  conceive. 

Ver.  267.  In  thefe  twelve  verfes  it  contaioBi 
the  fecond  problem.  Why,  fince  the  objcdttbtf- 
felvet  are  feen,  the  images  that  ftrikc  tfaeeyeioK 
by  one,  and  are  the  caufe  of  oor  feeing  tbeSt 
can  be  feen  thenifeives  i  To  this  Locredoi  ni* 
fwers,  after  his  ufual  manner,  by  briogiiig  13tt  ■" 
ftances.  i.  We  feel  not  the  iingle  parts  of  viad 
or  of  cold :  but  of  all  the  wind,  or  all  tbe  ooU, 
we  are  very  fenfible.  ».  When  we  tMcfa  with 
our  fingers  the  furface,  or  outmodl  coloor  of  a 
ftone,  we  feel  not  that  furface  and  ootmoft  ooloff ; 
but  only  the  interior  hardneft  of  the  ftone.  NoVf 
fuppofe  the  ir#sget  to  be  at  the  fingle  parti  of  the 
wind  and  cold,  and  the  objeda  tlMmfelves  to  be 
as  the  whole  wind  and  cold,  and  this  difficalty  ii 
eafily  folvcd.  in  like  manner,  iiippofe  the  ftose 
to  be  as  the  obje<^,  and  rhe  furface  and  ootnuA 
colour  of  it  aa  the  image.  Thus  aeomt»  the  viod, 
and  iraaget  are  invifible  themfelves,  tboogh  vifible 
thingt  are  made  of  them,  and  thongh  by  tbeir 
mean»  other  things  are  feen. 

Ver.  277.  He  means  what  Lncrethit  here  calb 
**  Summum  colorcm,"  the  ntmofl  coloor.  h€ 
even  by  the  do<&rine  of  Lnoetiut^  coloor  canoot 
be  touched. 

Ver.  279.  Third  problem.  Why  the  imaget tf 
things  reHk'i5ted  from  the  furface  of -a  glaft  vak- 
rur,  are  nc^t  fccn  in  that  fvrfKe,  hot  as  it  vcre 
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Wit'htn,  or  beyond  at  i  The  reafoa  of  this  the  poet 
givet  OS  in  thefe  twenty-one  verfes.  The  eye  knows 
the  diftanceof  the  chinjr  feen,  by  means  of  the  air 
that  ii  drhren  by  the  intai^  to  the  eye.  Now, 
when  two  airs  are  driven,  the  interval  muft  of 
ncceffity  be  more  extended,  and  eren  doubled. 
But  the  image  of  the  glafs  (for  we  fee  the  firlafs 
itrrlf  —  well  as  the  thing,  whofe  image  is  rcfled- 
cd)  protrudes  one  air,|and  the  image  refle&ed  an- 
other. And  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  image  ap- 
pears CO  be  not  in  the  furface  of  the  glaft,  but  as 
if  it  were  within  and  beyond  it.  He  alfo  illuftrates 
this  explication,  by  bringing  an  example  of  things 
that  are  feen  in  a  (Iraight  line,  and  at  a  diftance 
fro>n  a  place  within  a  building :  in  which  cafe  the 
images  drive  the  air  forward,  as  well  through  the 
i^ce  withoQt  doors  to  the  very  threfliold,  as 
through  the  fpacc  within  doors  from  the  tluribold 
to  the  very  eye.  This  reafon,  though  it  feems 
probable,  is  nevenhelefs  not  tme ;  for  as  f  faid 
before,  it  belongs  not  to  the  eyes,  but  to  the  fupe- 
rior  faculty^  to  difcern  and  judge  of  diftance. 

Lucretios  here  affords  us  an  opportunity  to 
gm  a  Ihort  account  of  the  looking- glafies  that 
au'e  moft  common  among  us,  and  of  which  there 
are  three  forts ;  viz.  The  plain,  the  concave,  and 
the  convex.  The  furface  of  the  plain  is.  an  exa«ft 
level,  and  thefe  are  the  moft  general,  and  effeem- 
cd  the  beft,  becaufe  they  refleA  tfie  objed  exa&ly 
die  fame,  in  fite,  diftance,  and  magnitude,  as  it 
ii  reprefented  to  them.  But  the  other  two  forts, 
the  concave  and  the  convex,  return  the  objeds 
dxifering  now  in  fite,  now  in  diftance,  now  in 
magnitude,  according  to  the  fite  of  the  ohjeds, 
and  a»  the  eye  receives  ihe  reflexion.  Plain  glaf- 
lea,  as  I  faid  before,  caufe  no  alteration  either  in 
the  fite,  diftance,  or  magnitude  of  the  ohjtAi  they 
reprefent  The  reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe,  being 
Isnooth  and  level,  they  give  no  other  modifications 
to  the  rays,  but  only  that  of  fimple  refledlion,  ac- 
cordiog  as  they  fall  on  it.  Firft.  As  to  the  fite,  it 
^U  be  reprefented  the  fame  as  it  is  out  of  the 
^afs;  that  is  to  fay,  in  the' fame  Hoc  of  attitude; 
ana  the  objed  feem>fo  much  beyond  the  glofsas 
it  is  OB  this  fide,  becaufe  the  rays  refic&ed  from 
die  glafs  mo  the  fame  lines,  and  make  the  fame 
impreffion  on  the  retina,  as  they  would  do  if  the 
ebje<ft  were  really  on  that  fide  where  it  is  rcpre- 
leoted  :  for  the  fite  of  an  objedfc  is  diftinguiflied 
Vy  the  impulfe  of  the  rays  from  a  determinate  re- 
giotu  Secondly,  In  regard  to  the  diftance,  the 
ob]eS.  is  reprefented  as  far  beyond  the  glafn  as  it 
is  on  this  fide  of  it,  becaufe  the  imprtfiion  of  the 
rays  is  altogether  as  ftrong  after  as  before  the  re. 
flcdion.  For  a  clearer  idea  of  this,  fee  the  note 
oa  Tcr.  %SJ.  where  we  have  treated  of  the  manner 
bow  to  judge  the  true  diftance  of  an  obje6l  from 
the  eye.  Thirdly,  We  fee  the  magnitude  of  an 
ebjcd  exadly  the  fame  as  it  really  is,  becaufe  the 
Une  of  reflexion  from  the  glafs  being  exaAly  e- 
^ai  with  that  of  incidence  from  the  objedl,  the 
says  from  the  remoter  points  of  the  objed  will 
be  a*  fat  diftant  from  each  other  then,  at  they 
would  be  if  the  very  6b]e6t  itfelf  were  really  in 
the  place  where  it  is  only  reprefented*    Nor,  in- 
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deed,  can  we  err  in  the  liiagnstiide«  to  long  as  w  * 
are  right  in  oar  judgment  concerning  the  diftance 
of  the  objeft. 

But  before  I  clofe  this  note,  I  mnft  not  forget 
to  oblervc,  that  our  tranflator  has  omitted  the 
three  laft  verfes  of  this  argumeiit,  which  in  Lucre* 
tiusrnnsthvs: 

Quare  etiam  atqoe  etiam  minime  mirarier  eft  par 
Illis,  qus  reddunt  fpecnloram  ex  squore  Tifiiin. 
Acribus  biois,  qooniam  res  confit  utroque. 

l^anbinos  abfolotely  rejeds  this;  and  Creech,  ia 
his  Latin  edition  lays,  that  he  fees  no  eaufe  why 
he  need  rr er  be  aftiamed  of,  or  revoke  that  cen* 
fare :  betaufe  the  verfes  are  altogether  ofielefii,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  in  this  pUce:  and  for  that 
reafon  1  have  avoided  to  give  them  in  this  iranfl** 
tion. 

Ver.  290.  Not  the  image  that  is  emitted  from 
the  objed  placed  before  the  glafs,  and  that  ftrikea 
into  the  glafi ;  but  the  inuge  that  fllows  from  th^. 
glafs  Itfelf:  for  ail  things  emit  images,  even  mir- 
rors themfelves. 

Ver.  2199.  For  the  inuge  appears  as  far  beyond 
the  glafs,  as  the  objeA  of  which  it  is  the  image  is 
diftant  from  the  glals. 

Ver.  3ao.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  foregoing  opi- 
nion of  Epicurus,  that  the  image  in  the  glafs 
fliould  be  turned  towards  the  perfon  whofe  image 
it  is,  and  look  back  upon  him.  For,  ^nce  the 
image  flows  from  us,  and  goes  ftcaight  forward, 
it  ought,  as  it  goes  away,  to  (how  as  its  hinder 
parts,  fo  that  the  right  may  anfwer  to  the  right, 
and  the  left  to  the  left.  In  like  manner,  as  a 
player,  when  his  maflc  is  taken  oft*,  fegards  that, 
part  of  it  which  he  wore  next  hiih,  that  is  to  iay, 
not  the  face,  but  the  hollow  behind  it.  To  this 
purpofe  JVIacrobius,  who,  by  this  argument,  en- 
deavours to  overthrow  the  opinion  of  Epicurus, 
that  the  images  of  things  come  into  our  eyes  ot 
their  own  accord.  His  words,  fpeaking  of  that 
belief,  are  thefe  :  *'  Cujusopinioni  repugnat,  quod 
in  fpecuKs  imago  adverfa  contemplatorem  fuun^ 
refpicit :  cum  debeat,  fiquidem  a  nobis  orta  redo 
meatu  proficifcitur,  pqfteram  fui  partem,  cum  di^ 
cedit,  oftcndere,  ut  lieva  lflevam>  dcxtera  dexteram 
refptciat :  Nam  et  hiftrio  perfonam  fibi  detraiftam 
ex  ed  parte  videt,  qua  induit ;  fcilicet  son  faciemt 
ftd  polUriorem  eaveroam.**  Satnmal.  lib;  vii.  cap. 
14.  This,  theref>>re,  is  the  fourth  problem  t  and 
to  folve  the  difficulty' of  it,  Lucretius  defends  hta 
opinion  by  the  example  which  his  adverfsries  al-> 
leige  to  weaken  it.  Take,  fays  he,  a  form  or  mafic 
made  oT  clay,  not  hardened  ;  but  while  it  is  yet 
moift,  and  dafli  it  againft  a  beam  or  pillar,  fo  at 
to  invert  it  backwards,  that  the  face  may  fill  vf  • 
the  hollow  i  and  you  will  then  fee  that  brought 
to  pafs  in  the  mafic,  which  yoo  are  now  aftenifti* 
ed  to  fee  in  the  mirror.  And,  therefore,  yoa 
ought  not  to  doabt  in  the  leaft,  but  that  imagei, 
being,  as  they  are,  very  tcnotous  fnbftanccs,  nuy« 
by  dafliing  againft  the  glafs,  be  inverted  back* 
wards  in  like  manner.  For  an  inuge  has  q^ 
depth,  nor  profundity  whatevdk  This  Iplntioa 
of  this  profaicm  agrees  not  iU«  but  ia  almoft  ch« 
Xiij 
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•HEtCH'B  LUCRETIUS. 


Tame  Vfkh  what  Pkto  dtKtvri  in  hi*  TtmaefBl,  ' 
whetv  ht  (ayi.  that  in  mirrars  the  rij^lu  appears 
to  be  the  left,  bccaufc  the  contrary  partt  of  the 
nf  irror  are  regarded  by  the  contrary  parti  of  the 
fight,  at  it  happens  in  all  things  that  are  applied 
to,  or  placed  agaioll  one  another ;  as  if,  for  in* 
fiance,  any  nun  were  pUrcd  in  the  room  of  the 
looking-gl^rs,  and  had  his  face  turned  towards  usj 
for  in  that  cafe  his  right  would  be  oppofitc  our 
left;  and  fo  on  the  contrary.  But  the  mathema- 
ticians in  Euclid,  Qtmf.  1 9.  explains  this  matter  other- 
^ife,  and  demooDrate  their  opinions  by  feveralar* 
gtotnentt.  4  They  t«a<h,  that  the  angle  cf  re- 
le^Ubn  4s  alike,  and  equal  to  that  angle  which  ia 
.  made  by  the  line  of  incidence  into  the  glafs  from 
the  point  of  the  obje^  feen  :  whence  there  will 
always  %e  a  reie^ieo  ta  the  part  that  is  oppnflte 
to  that  part  of  the  glafs  upon  which  the  line  of 
iacidonce  that  is  pr^uced  from  the  point  of  the 
things  fccn,  happ«-n«  to  l^nke.  II.  They  teach, 
titat  the  images  which  are  feen  in  gUlTes,  are  con- 
tained in  the  very  fliortcft  lines  poflible :  there- 
f<;re,  when  the  right  pirt  of  the  thing  feen  aa- 
frter^,  and  is  of  pofite  to  the  left  line  of  reflexion 
I8t>er  than  to  the  right,  and  fo  on  the  contrary ; 
it  c:  ifr  H  the  line  of  reflexion  which  if  moft  on 
the  r.^:ht,  to  fall  on  the  right  part  of  the  imai;e, 
and  ii.  l.kc  manner  on  the  contrary:  For  which 
reafoii  the  left  part  of  the  objed  fccn  it  oppofed 
to  the  rig'.t  part  of  the  image ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, the  right  tn  the  left.  III.  They  teach,  that 
the  image  of  the  tlilog  feen,  and  the  vcrf  thing 
leen,  are  to  one  another  in  the  nature  of  the  two 
gladiators,  who  are  contending  face  to  face  t  for 
the  right  €fi  of  the  one  anfwers  to  the  left  eye  of 
the  other.  But  obferve,  that  this  happens  only  in 
plain  and  convex  glafles,  for  it  is  otherwifie  in  the 
concave,  in  which  the  right  parts  anfwer  to  the 
right,  and  the  left  to  the  left :  Of  which  Plato  and 
Euclid  give  the  reafon,  vrhich  is  too  long  to  be 
Kere  infert^d,  though  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fay 
lomething  concerning  concave  glafles,  below  in 
tlie  note  on  ver.  320. 

Ver.305.**Cretea  Perfona :"  for  theraafks,  which 
the  adbors  wore  at  Rome,  were  made  of  chalk,  or  of 
potters  day.  Therefore, "  cerea  perfona,"  as  fome 
copiea  read  it,  ia  reje^ed.  Lambinus  is  fond  of 
•*  CreiTa,**  or  •*  Crctea  Perfona,**  oretending  they 
were  made  of  plafter  that  came  from  the  ifland 
Crete,  now  called  Candy,  and  fituau  in  the  JEgcan 
Sea.  All  the  old  copies  that  Heinfius  faw,  read 
^  crctea  •,'*  and  in  the  Catalcdaof  Petronitis  we  find, 

Dum  fumit  crcteam  facicm  Scrtoria,  creum 
l^erdidit  ilia  ilmul,  perdidit  ct  faciero. 

^hich  fttfficicntly  provca  they  were  made  of  chalkt 
*l0mclWngof  that  nature:  and  renden  the  o. 
pinion  of  Lambinua  liable  to  fufpicion. 
'  Ver.  306.  •*  Allidat  piheve  trabive.'*  Pila  fitr- 
•ifies  a  column  or  pilUr,  which  the  Greeks  call 
ri'Xff  Apuleius  3.  Metanwrph.  •*  Pila  rocdu  qux 
ftabuli  trabes  fuftincbat.  Fcftus,  Pila.  qnae  p.n- 
Ctem  fuftenut,  ab  opponrudo  didtur.**  Bi.drtua 
Mkewifo  feys  th#  t>^  '*  pila  lapida"  in  build- 
iftgt,  «M  piUart^  ftruavrcagf  bewa  ftoi^«  w^ch 


are  as  the  thighs  of  edtftcei ;  **  qaafl  ^Dsdaa  ai- 
6ciorum  femora.**  PiU  figoifie*  the  molei  tk 
are  built  in  water,  fuch  as  are  at  this  day  csW 
feen  at  Geneva.    Virg.  JBm,  ix.  ver.  7 10. 

<^ali9  in  Euboico  Baiamm  b'ttore  qnocdiB 
Saxca  pila  cadit,  &c 

S«e  likewife  Vitruvius.  lib.  v. 

Ver.  31*  In  thefe  ten  vcrfes  if  cootaioed  k 
fifth  pro^em,  which  he  propofesaod  Iblvev  Vt| 
the  lams  hnage  ia  reflcAcd.  from  mirror  to  air. 
ror,  aiid  fccn  in  feveral  at  once,  infomach  tk 
five  or  fix  images  are  refledcd;  or  that  the  (w 
image  may  be  reprefented  B^t  or  fix  doab;  a 
many  glafles ;  the  left  part  of  which  iaufc  wJ 
be  inverted  to  the  right,  and  the  tight  to  die  !t& 
alternately  ?  For  whatever  things  are  in  ilie  » 
motefl  parts  of  a  building,  the  image  of  ^ 
may,  by  the  means  of  feveral  lookiDgflife 
rightly  and  duly  pUced,  be,  as  it  were,  hros^ 
out  and  conveyed  through  windings  and  tsrsis^ 
into  any  part  of  the  houfe.  Nay,  it  may  be  ft 
ordered,  that  you  may  fee  your  own  bvk.  F«, 
take  two  plain  glafles,  and  place  one  of  tks  ^ 
hind  yon  jn  a  (helving  potture,  fo  that  it  naj » 
thcr  lie  flat  upon,  the  grouBd,  nor  ftaod  din^ 
upright :  Hang  the  other  over  your  head  iaft* 
a  manner,  that  it  may  be  dire6biy  oppoGte  tstf 
eyes,  and  in  a  bending  pofture  likewiiie :  yosS 
of  neceflity  fee  your  own  back  tiv  the  gUfcii 
hangs  up.  Of  which  Lvcretiua  gives  this  tfM 
becaufe  the  image  of  the  thing  that  ftrikail* 
the  glafs,  being  returned  frooi  Uiat  gbii,  ti  rci^ 
ed  upon,  and  received  into  the  oppodu  |^ 
But  though  all  this  be  ceruin,  yet  it  may  be  •, 
quired,  whether  it  be  the  fame  image  that  nm. 
tipUed  fo  often  t  or  whether  a-new  cxofics  ditf 
fly  from  off  every  image,  as  at  firfl,  the  firfl  ii4 
flew  off  from  the  body  ?  l.ucretioa  aafwcrt,  m 
each  image  flics  away  from  the  objed,  tod 
the  departure  of  the  firft  ia  fopplsed  by  tk  1 
ing  of  a  fecond,  in  a  perpetual  aud  nevcr<4fli| 
flux ;  for  the  image  behind  impels  the  iiBi|( jj 
fore;  and  thus  they  run  in  a  fucctffive  ceer^* 
urge  on  their  predeceffur  images ;  infooisc^  i' 
the  very  image,  which  we  this  moneat  fo  *■ 
lad  glafs,  was  but  jufl  now  in  the  firfl;  and  ti^ 
new  fucceeds  in  the  room  of  that  which  w«r" 
away  ;  and  thus  a  perpetual  fvcctflloaof  iiD>|«' 
made  from  glafs  to  glafs.  Thi*  I  take  tohcti 
fen(e  of  Lucretius  in  this  paffage,  wliich  Citc^' 
rendered  hut  obfcurcly  and  iroperf^^ly* 

Ver.  3x8,  319.  Thefc  two  vcrfca  ran  i^* 
the  original : 

Ufque  adeo  e  fpeculo  in  fpecnlum  traluctt  iv>S* 
Et  cikm  Lxva  data  eft,  fit  rurfum  ut  dtitcia  Wi 
Inde  rctrorfum  reddit  fe,et  convertit  toJcn* 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  when  the  imig*  a"* 
f erred  from  one  glafs  to  anr>ther  glaft.  itck*^ 
i's  left  part  into  iu  right;  bat  when  it  »n* 
rcfleacd  from  the  fecond  giafs  into  the  tbrA  • 
rcfumes  the  fame  order  and  fite  it  had  ia  the  t:t 
glafs ;  and  will  continue  to  choige  in  hb  ""^ 
ncr,  M  kpafla  into  cha  other  l»Iklwiflff>>*>^ 
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VcA  330.  la  theft  fevtii  Terfet  Is  conutaed 
pnbkmfixth.  Why  ia  thofe  gUffst,  whofe  plains 
«r  hta  arc,  ta  if  they  were  ic^ral  gbllet  of»pofed 
•0  ooe  anochcr  to  theri|^t  and  left,  the  fite  of  th« 
iaage  reflcAed  it  rcmrnod,  fo  chat  the  right  part 
if  the  ioMge  anfwcra  to  the  right  of  the  objeA, 
or  thiag  feen,  and  the  left  io  lihe  maaner  to  tha 
hkf  Tbeaafwerkt  Becaufe  the  phins  or  faces 
of  that  glala  fnpply  tho  place  of  gUffcs  placed 
apart  from  00c  ancMher,  and  are  the  caufe  that  as 
b  dMB  the  image  is  receded  from  glafi  to  glafs 
lb  it  is  reilcAcd  in  thefe  upon  the  fame  glafs :  and 
dnsuideedhappena  in  concave  glafiet;  of  which, 
fvthat  rtafon,  i»«cfeti«s  feema  here  to  fpeak. 
Aad  thas  Oaftodiu  htmlelf  interprets  this  paf. 
fiige :  Bat  Lambinus  is  of  optnioo,  that  the  poet  is 
^caking  of  manr  gUfles  joined  together  in  the 
coava  fignre  of  a  pillar.  Now,  ytt  generally 
nckea  leven  forts  of  glafiea  that  reftore  the  image 
after  the  fuae  afiial  nunner.  I.  The-  plain.  II. 
Tke  piNared  convea.    HI.  The  pillared  concave, 

IV.  lite  convex  made  ia  the  fliape  of  a  pyramid. 

V.  The  concave  made  Ukewife  in  the  figure  of  a 
pyraaud.  VK  The  globoos  convex.  Vll.  The 
gioboos  concave.  By  what  means  the  reflexion 
ttmade  firom  plain  glaffes  the  poet  has  taught  al- 
ready :  hot  fecms  to  have  omitted  the  reafon  of 
lie  ftveral  forta  of  refleaioa  from  all  the  other 
fisfies;  far  in  thefe  fcvea  verfct  he  feems  to 
^eskanly  of  coeivez  aad  concave  gkffea,  though 
lune  thi^  that  even  here  he  argues  only  of  the 


Vcr.  3a7.  In  theic  fevea  verfea  ta  coatained 
fnlilem  feventh,  vis.  Why  oar  images  that  are 
ftta  in  the  glala,  leero  to  move  forward  or  back- 
ward,  Jbc  as  w«  oarfebrea  do,  and  to  imitate  our 
tdioQs?  Of  this  he  gives  the  following  reafon  : 
Becaafe,  from  whatever  pert  of  the  glafs  we  re- 
tiie,  aad  withdaaw  onrfelves,  the  image  cannot, 
Inti  that  moment,  be  refleAed  from  that  part : 
fcr  ail  the  inaagea  that  are  emitted  firom  bodies, 
are  nfledcd  by  equal  and  like  angles.  This, 
tbcfcfofe,  ia  appofitely  and  truly  afcribed  to  the 
vamtioaa  of  the  image  in  the  parte  of  the  glafa ; 
which  variatioiM  are  caaicd  by  the  feveral  motions 
of  the  objcdl ;  and  thefe  being  different,  the  re- 
iedion  Idcewifc  on  the  eye,  and  canfcquently  the 
inage,  mail  differ  in  like  manner.  For,  4s  the 
Mhcmatactaas  truly  affert,  it  ia  not  the  fame 
image  that  remains  feen ;  but  when  all  the  points, 
that  b  to  Csy,  all  the  parts  of  the  obje^  fcen,  are 
nflcAed,  now  from  thefe,  now  from  other  parts,  a 
Mw  ioage  ia  made  of  the  whole  objea.  Whence 
it  fetU'Wa,  that,  when  the  thing  feen  ia  moved, 
tbe  hnage  muft  of  aeceiity  feem  to  aaove  like- 
^nk  I  uoce  the  parte  of  the  thing  feen  continually 
>alwvr  10  the  paru  of  the  image.  Aad  yet  the 
i>Bfe  ii  Bot  adkoally  moved,  but  a  aew  one  iara- 
tbcr  ptadoocd  by  the  mntation  of  the  fight  of  the 
ebjeA  lean  i  but  thia  l^ppcns  by  realon  of  the 
c*atinaal  reflcAion  of  the  paru  of  the  image, 
wbkh  ia  made  ia  the  utmeft  cefure  of  the  gl2b. 
Hsace  it  Is  evident,  that  if,  whilft  yon  arehx>kfng 
<a  yenr  nam  image  in  a  gfada,  theta  be  others, 
«ho,«|iher  firom  tha  fighc,  Icf^^abtat  or  below 


yon,  regard  the  fame  image  of  yaw'  cam  ^ffoo« 
they  will  each  of  them  fee  it  ia  different  pbces  of 
the  glafs,  and  none  of  them  in  the  place  where 
you  do ;  infomoch.  that  you  cannot  take  any  of 
their  places,  but  }ou  will  fee  the  image  in  ano- 
ther place  than  it  was  in  before ;  from  whence  it 
ia  farther  evident,  that  it  is  not  only  one  imaga 
of  yourfclf  that  you  fee  in  the  glais,  but  innumer- 
able inaages :  and  thofe  too  mutually  miiing  to- 
gether in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  the  very  place 
where  you  fee  your  own  nofe,  another  may  be  fa 
placed  as  to  fee  your  chin,  another  your  forehead, 
a  third  your  eye,  a  fourth  your  mouth,  &c  and» 
neverthelels,  not  one  qf  them  lees  any  thing  but 
one  finiple  and  diftind  image. 

Ver.  334.  Hitherto  of  mirrors.  He  now  pro- 
pofes  the  eighth  problem  :  Why  glaring  objeae 
hurt  the  eyes,  and  why  tbe  fun  even  caafes  blind- 
nefs  ?  Of  which,  in  thefe  ten  verfes,  he  gives  thia 
reafon  :  Becaufe  a  fplendid  objea  fends  forth  aia* 
ny  feeds  of  fire  that  bum  the  eyes ;  or  is  a  fenfi- 
ble  too  ilrong  for  the  organ  of  fenle ;  and  IpoUs^ 
and  renders  it  ufelefs  for  this  reafon :  becauie,  by 
loofening  its  t^ture,it  fo  perverts  and  deftroys  ica 
doe  temper  and  commenfuration,  that  it  rcadeia 
it  incapable  of  receiving  any  longer  any  other  fen«- 
fiblea.  Ariflotle,  Bb.  iii.  de  Anim.  faya,  it  ia 
common  to  all  the  fenfes,  that  if  the  tbingt  that 
faU  under  the  fphere  of  their  perception  be  toa 
czceiBve,  and  furpafs  their  due  meafure,  they 
dcftroy  the  fenfes  themfelves. .  Thus,  too  much  ' 
noife  makes  men  deaf,  too  much  fplendour  biind^ 
and  in  like  manner  of  the  reft.  For  each  fa nfe  ia 
a  ceruin  proportion,  and  all  proportion  ia  dcftroy.  • 
cd  by  whatever  is  too  much :  for  example,  if  the 
ftrings  of  an  inftrumeift  be  fcrewed  too  high,  all 
the  fymphony  ia  ruined. 

Vcr.  335.  It  is  faid  of  Democritu8,that  he  made 
himfcif  blind  by  ftaring  on  the  glare  of  a  braaen 
buckler  that  he  placed  in  the  fun ;  and  this  he  did. 
that  the  view  of  external  objcaa  might  no  longer 
divert  his  mind  from  mediutioo.  Labcri&a  in 
Gellius,  lib.  x.  c.  ly. 

Democrhus  Abderitea,  phyficus  philofophua, 
Clypeum  conftituit  contra  exortum  HyperiomSj 
Oculos  ut  polfit  effodere  fplcndore  xreo ; 
Ita  radiis  folis  aciem  cffodit  luminis. 

Vcr.  344.  Thefe  fix  verfes  contain  the  ninth 
problem :  Why  all  objeaa  appear  pale  and  lacid 
to  thofe  who  have  the  jaundice  I  Becaufe,  foyt 
Lucretius,  many  Inrid  feeds  flow  from  the  iaeri- 
cal  perfon,  and  ftain  the  images  as  they  come  to 
him ;  at  leaft,  "which  ia  more  probable,  they  dye 
thefe  that  are  entering  into  his  eyes. 

**  Qu9cunqae  tnentur  Arquati,'*  That  ia,  foye 
Noflius,  perfona  whofe  eyea  are  ftaxned  with  the 
Bkenefs  of  the  colours,  **  Arqui,  quern  poetaa  Irina 
vecant,**  of  the  bow,  which  the  poeU  call  Iris, the 
rainbow :  For  the  ancient  latins  w' it  mrfuut^  not 
mretu,    Juucretius,  lib.  vi.  ver.  515. 

'fTum  color  in  nigris  cxiilit  nubus  arqui. 

Thia  difieafe,  the  yellow  jaundice,  was  likewiie 
cailod  iSv^t  •o^  m^rhu  r^guu^     k  was  cailc4 

iiiij 
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^Sent  from  the  Greek/u^r,  a  kite,  bccaufe  the 
eyes  of  thofe  who  labour  under  that  difeafe,  fccm 
in  colour  like  the  eyes  of  a  kite  ;  regitu  moriujj  as 
Ovid  obferres, 

Molliter  ezcelfu  qaoniam  curetur  in  auli. 

Arquatus,  as  I  hinted  before,  becaufe  their  eyes 
are  dyed  with  feveral  colour*,  like  the  rainbow. 
It  was  alfo  heretofore  called  "  Aurigo.  a.  colore 
aari,*'  from  the  colour  of  gold,  which  the  bile, 
diffufed  thmugh  the  body,  refcrables:  and  pcr- 
fons,  troubled  with  the  difeafe,  are  called  aurigi- 
Hofi,     Sipontin. 

Ver.  ,746  Lurid  is  yellowifli  colour,  drawing 
towards  a  blue- 

Ver.  3 JO  The  tenth  problem  is  in  thcfe  fe- 
venteen  vcrfcs.  Why,  when  we  are  in  the  dark, 
we  can  fee  objeds  that  are  in  light :  though  when 
we  arc  in  the  light  we  cannot  fee  obje^A  that  are 
in  the  daik  ?  This,  fays  he,  i&  caufcd  by  the  pro. 
trufion  of  the  different  air  :  for  when  the  luci^  aic 
follow*  the  dark,  it  purges  and  clcanfes  the  porc« 
of  the  eye,  and  makes  room  fur  the  images  of 
things  to  enter.  For  the  bright  and  lucid  air  is 
more  fubtle  than  the  duiky  ;  at  lead,  it  has  more 
ilrength,  and  is  much  eaficr  to  move.  But  when 
the  dark  air  follows  the  bright,  the  pafTages  of 
the  eye  are  fo  dofed  and  choked  up  by  that  dull 
and  heavy  air,  chat  it  becomes  incapable  to  receive 
the  image!*  of  things  that  offer  themfelves  to  it. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  Lucretius ;  but  Arif- 
totle  and  the  mathematicians  explain  this  matter 
in  a  few  words :  They  fay,  that  nothing  can  be 
feen  of  iifelf  but,  and  that  there  are  no  other  ob. 
je^  of  fight  than,  light  and  colour ;  therefore, 
whatever  is  feen,  is  feen  by  the  help  and  means 
of  thofe  two  things.  Now  the  fenfc  of  feeing  is 
made  by  contad,  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  form  or 
image  of  the  objed  feen  coming  to  the  eyes.  But 
the  things  that  arc  in  the  dark  cannot  fend  their 
images  to  the  eyes,  for  want  of  li^lu  and  colour, 
by  which  they  no  fooner  come  ro  be  enlightened, 
than  they  inftantly  emit  their  farms.  Therefore, 
when  we  ourfelves  are  ip  the  dark,  we  may  well 
fee  obje&s  that  are  in  the  light,  but  not  en  the 
contrary. 

Ver.  367.  In  thefe  ten  verfes  is  contained  the 
eleventh  problem  :  Why  things  that  are  Iquare 
feem  round  if  beheld  at  diftance  .'  Square  tovers, 
for  example,  feem  round,  if  we  regard  them  from 
.  afar  :  the  reafon  of  which  is,  fays  Lucretius,  be- 
caufe the  image  of  a  fquare  tower,  as  it  flies  to  us, 
is  often  firuck  by  the  air  in  its  paffagc*  by  which 
means  its  angles  are  worn  off,  at  leaft  arc  fo 
blunted,  that  when  it  comes  to  us,  it  firikes  oyr 
eyes  under  a  round  or  circular  figure ;  yet  that 
roundnefs  is  not  fo  difiinfSfc  and  perfed,  as  if  (he 
obje^  itfelf  were  round,  and  feen  at  a  little  dif- 
tance. 

Ver.  368.  What  I  am  here  going  to  obferve 
concerning  the  fight,  holds  good  likewife  as  tp 
^11  the  other  fenies.  When  a  fquare  tower  is^feep 
from  afar,  and  appears  round,  we  mull  diftinguilh 
between  thefe  two  things  :  Fiift,  That  it  feems 
isund ;  afid|  fecond,  that  it  ii  reputed  and  be- 


lieved to  be  fo.  For  that  it  appears  ronod  is  Mdl 
true  ;  but  that  it  is  believed  to  be  round,  becaidc 
it  fcems  to  be  fo,  is  falfe.  Now  the  firft  bekogi 
to  the  fight,  or  to  the  eye,  which  receives  the  sp- 
pearance,  reprefentation,  or  image,  as  Lucretiin 
and  Bmpiricus  term  it,  of  the  objcd  feen  :  che*i 
ther  belongs  to  the  mind,  or  intclledual  facnltyi 
which  forms  a  judgment  from  that  appearance 
For  the  eye  only  reports  as  1  may  fay,  to  the  na- 
derdanding,  the  objcd  it  ban  Iccn  therefore  it 
neithrr  deceives,  nor  in  deceived,  but  rcprcicM 
the  thing  as  it  received  it;  but  it  is  the  oficesf 
the  mind  to  judge,  whether  the  thing  be,  or  be 
not  fuch,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  and  fight;  it 
that  the  mind  only  deceives  or  is  deceived,  or  Bci« 
ther  deceives  nor  is  deceived,  in  the  judgment  it 
makes.  But  Lucretius  will  argue  more  at  targe 
of  thefe  things  hereafter,  ver.  394  and  490.  &c. 
where  he  fays,  that  the  fcnfes  are  true  and  cer* 
tain,  and  that  their  deception  proceeds  from  tbc 
judgment  of  the  mind.  Fetronitts  very  penincilU 
ly  to  tb44  purpofe,  and  elegantly  too,  fays, 

Fallunt  no^  oculi,  vagique  fenfus 
Oppieifa  ratione  mcntiuntur  : 
Nam  turris,  prope  qux  quadrata  furgit, 
Attritis  procul  angulis  rotatur. 

And  Macrobius  Saturnal.  lib.  vii.  cap.  14.  *  Hk 
(ratione)  ceffanre  vifus  inefiicax  efl ;  adeo  ut^nod 
remus  in  aqua  fradua  videtur,  vel  quod  turris s- 
minus  vifa,  cum  fit  angulofa,  rotunda  eaifiimator, 
faciat  rationis  negligentia ;  qux,  fi  fe  intenderic, 
agnufcit  in  turre  angulos,  et  in  remo  integrits- 
tem;  et  omnia  ilia  diicernit,  quae  academicis dam* 
nandorum  fenfuum  occafionem  dederuot:  Cm 
fenfus  unus  inter  certiifimas  res  faabeDdua  fit,  tt> 
mitante  ratione*** 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  how  and  by  what  mem 
the  mind  judges  and  difcerns  betwat  the  diffetcfll 
figures  of  ubjeds :  The  aofwer  to  this  is,  Ybm 
the  figures  of  objedls  may  be  known,  partly  frail 
their  different  colours,  partly  from  their  di&rtH 
reflcdioofc,  and  wholly  from  the  knowledge  of  iKi 
divers  parts  of  an  objeA,  its  diflance,  and  ma^ 
tude.  Yet  fonie  give  another  reafon,  and  kjt 
that  we  know  the  figures  of  bodies  from  the  pai^ 
ticular  imprcfljons  they  make  on  the  eye:  Fortbe 
rays  that  proceed  from  all  the  parts  of  an  obje^ 
paint  all  its  parts  on  the  retina,  in  the  fibres  of 
which  they  caufc  an  impreffion,  in  the  iame  «• 
der  in  which  they  received  their  reflexion :  iafi»> 
much  that  we  know  fuch  a  body  to  be  fquare,  be- 
cauie  its  image,  formed  by  the  ipipreflioo  of  the 
rays  on  the  retina,  is  fquare :  For  the  rays  from 
all  the  poinu  of  a  fquare  body,  are  coUeded  bf 
the  humoun,  and  form  a  qoadrangniar  or  fqoaic 
imprcfilion.  The  fame  may  be  conceived  of  all  o> 
ther  figures  of  objedta. 

Ver.  377.  In  thefe  ferenteen  vcrfcs  if  contaioed 
the  twelfth  problem.  Why  the  ^adow  of  o«r 
body,  no  lefs  than  the  image  of  it  in  the  gb^ 
feems  tp  walk  with  ua,and  imiutet  oar  poftttres* 
The  thing  it£elf  is  notorious,  but  the  tealeo  of  ^ 
not  fo  plain.  Lucretius  .lays  it  is  this,  becaifc 
ihadc  i»  only  aic  depritsd  of  light  hj  fianc  doiP 
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hoAf  interpofifl^  Ictweefi  any  pkce  and  the  fun, 
and  when  tbii  htppeoa,  that  place  is  in  fome  nica« 
fufe  dtikesed  and  deprived  of  light ;  and  there- 
fere,  u  that  denie  body  is  moved,  as  ic  bows 
hkU  dewB,  or  railes  itfelf  up,  the  (hadow  too 
moft  of  oeceflicy  vary  its  figure ;  becaufe  feveral 
iguu  of  the  air  are  deprived  of  light,  in  as  many 
feveraJmaooers  as  the  body  moncs  upright,  bend, 
iog  forward,  backward,  &c.  Dryden  feeiMs  to 
have  borrowed  from  this  pafifage  of  Lucretius 
tbt  excellent  defcription  of  (hadows,  which  we 
fiod  io  a  copy  of  veifct  of  Ms  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kacller.  ,       , 

Shadows  are  but  privations  of  the  light ; 
Yet  when  we  walk,  they  ihoot  before  uur  fight; 
Witli  us  approach,  retire,  arife,  and  fall ; 
Mocbiogthemfelveay  and  jet  exprefling  alL 

Ver.  389.  This  and  the  following  verfe  run 
(has  io  the  original  : 

temper  eoin  nova  fe  radiorum  lumma  fandnnt, 
Piinu^  difpcrettnt,  quafi  in  ignem  lana  tra* 
hator. 

Oor  traoflator  takes  no  notice  of  the  hd  word' 
"  ^nafi  in  ignem  lana  ttahatur,**  and  indeed  they 
te  variottlljr -explained.  The  poet  iiluftrates,and 
csdusby  an  example,  in  what  manner  neiv  rays 
W  cootmnally  flowing  from  the  fun's  orb  i  and 
imr  they  fupply  the  place  of  the  former  that  va. 
iifli  away;  viz.  aa  .it  were  like  wool  drawn 
brough  a  flame ;  for  then  the  wool  that  is  firil 
Erawn  would  be  confumed  by  the  fire*;  whilft 
tber  wool  is  in  the  mean  time  drawing  through 
t.  Thus  Lambinua,  on  the  authority  of  feveral 
opies  read*,  and  then  interprets  this  paflage  ;  and 
ayos  approve*  of  his  interpretation.  But  Sea. 
fer,  in  his  obfervations  on  )DatuiIus,  corredls 
li3ledion,and  tciA%  earmiM  for  im  ignem  \  **  quafi 
irmiae  lana  trabatur  ;**  taking  carmen  for  the  in- 
tnuneut  ufed  in  the  wool-maiftifadlure,  and  which 
I  likewife  called  peQen^  in  Englifli  a  card.  From 
rbence  smnmnart  figntfies  the  fame  as  ptdinart. 
Varro  de  ling.  l«atin.  Carminari  lana  tum  di- 
tar,  ciim  caret  eo,  quod  in  el  hcret."  And 
lioy»lib.  ix.  cap,  38.  &  lib.  xix.  cap.  x.  ufes  the 
me  word.  In  which  fenle  we  may  interpret  the 
taoing  of  Lucretius  in  this  manner  :  That  new 
ams  flow  from  the  fun  as  fafl  as  the  firft  vanifli, 
from  a  heap  of  wool  new  threads  arc  drawn 
the  card,  fo  that  when  the  firft  are  drawn 
d  taken  away,  new  ones  may  ilill  be  draw- 
l  in  the  fame  card.  But  this  interpretation 
:ou  not  fo  natural  as  the  former.  Fabcr 
ains  the  firil  reading,  and  obferves  it  to  be  a 
tck  proverb,  |«/y«iy  in  wv^,  and  that  it  is  ufed 
Plato  and  Lucian,  when  they  fpeak  of  a  ufe- 
i  piece  of  work,  and  that  never  can  be  ended. 
Didtur  de  re  ioutili,  i^nCvtmr,  et  qux  abfulvi  non 
Oit."  Creech  in  his  Latin  edition  adheres  to 
is  interpretation ;  and  fays,  it  agrees  very  well 
th  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  and  exprcfles  pro- 
rly  eoough  that  perpetual  detbudlion  of  the 
ft  of  the  Tun.     ^ardius,  for  in  ignem ^  icada  mat' 


gime^  and  others  mu^Im  cRoneoully,  and  without 
reafon. 

Ver.  393.  Kigras  mwtkras^  the  black  fhadowi. 
A  (hadow  feem*  bla^k,  becaufe,  as  I  faid  before^ 
it  is  nothing  but  air  deprived  of  light,  or  a  pri* 
vation  of  light  1  hut  light  is  white  and  clear, 
therefore  fliadow  is  black  and  dark. 

Ver.  394.  Having  finiOied  his  difputatlon  con* 
ceming  figlit  and  vilion,  he  takes  occaiion  front 
the  two  kaft  problems,  to  aflert  and  defend  th^ 
certainty  of  the  fenfes,  which  not  thofe  problems 
only,  but  feveral  others  that  he  enumerates  as  ex- 
amples, to  verfe  489,  feem  to  weaken  and  coo- 
tradi^.  Now  he  infifts  that  the  fenfes  are  infalli* 
.b!e,  becaufe  they  receive  the  images  of  things, 
juft  as  they  are  brought  to  theoi»  They  under* 
ftaod  not  the  nature  of  things,  nor  do  they  judgo 
or  determine  any  thing  concerning  it.  Therefor^ 
there  is  no  fallacy  ia  them,  but  ail  errors  proceed 
from  the  judgment  of  the  mind.  For  examples 
though  we  may  be  deceived  in  feeing  light  or 
fliadc,  yet  that  deception  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
eyes,  but  of  the  mind.  For  the  office  of  the  eyes 
i^  only  to  fee  the  light  and  the  fliade ;  but  it  be* 
longs  not  to  them  to  determine  what  light  and 
(hade  are,  but  to  the  mind;  therefore,  notwith* 
(landing  that  a  (hadow  feems  to  naove,  though  it 
do  not  move,  it  being  only  a  privation  of  light  ; 
yet  our  eyes  are  not  deceived,  for  they  fee  what 
it  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee ;  they  lee  the  (hadowa 
now  in  one  place,  now  in  another.  Cicero^ 
lib.  iv.  Arcad.  Quzfk.  afcribes  certainty  to  the 
fenfes,  provided  they  be  foond  and  (Irong,  and 
that  all  things  be  removed  that  might  be  any  ob* 
ftacle  to  them.  And  l^^ntius,  lib.  de  Opificio 
Dei,  cap.  9.  is  of  the  fame  opinion. 

Ver.  404.  In  thefe  four  verfea,  Lucretius  bringa 
his  fir  A  example  to  confirm  his  affertion,  that  nei- 
ther the  eyey,  nor  any  of  the  other  fenfes,  are  ei* 
ther  falfe  or  fallacious,  but  that  they  are  true  and 
certain  :  as  alfo,  that  the  mind  only  deceives,  and 
is  deceived,  in  judging  of  things  amifs,  and  other- 
wife  than  .they  are.  For  it  is  not  the  office  of  the 
eyes,  to  judge  whether  the  ihip  be  moved,  or 
not,  but  of  the  mind  only:  from  whence  it  foU 
lows,  that  not  the  eyes,  but  the  judgment  only 
errs,  and  is  miftaken. 

Ver.  407.  Thus  too  Virg.  JEoeid.  iii.  ver.  7  a. 

Provehimur  portu,  terneque  urbefque  recedost. 

Which  Sir  R.  Blackmqre  feems  to  have  imitated. 

They  fpoom'd  away  before*  the  (hoving  wind. 
And  left  retreating  towns  and  elifTs  behind. 

Ver.  4e8.  In  thefe  fix  verfes  is  contained  ex.* 
ample  fecond,  of  the  ftars,  the  fun,  and  the  moon, 
which  feem  to  us  to  (land  ftill,  though  they  are 
whirled  about  in  a  perpetual  and  fwift  motion* 
Whence  the  poet  arguet^,  that  the  eyes  are  not 
deceived,  becaufe  they  (ee  the  fun,  the  moop,  and 
the  ftars,  in  the  places  where  they  are ;  but  that 
the  mind  errs  in  not  difcerning  thofe  to  be  fere* 
ral  placei,  and  imagining  all  thofe  places,  ia 
which  the  fun,  mocn,  and  flars  arc,  to  be  one  ap^ 
the  lame  pla^c. 

I  \  \\\\ 
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Thi  fieai^  P§ii.}  The  end  or  f>«>Mi?  <rf  tre  axle- 
trtc,  00  wjj\ch  iiUroDoni^rs  in-.Kpr  -i  tne  :.cavens 
to  be  turned.  There  are  two  of  chtm  ,  r>ne  in 
the  north,  noted  by  •  ftar,  called  ^m  arUifui^  the 
north  pole ;  the  other  in  the  foutb,  but  uiTiiible 
to  «s,  called  poitu  aHtarffkuty  the  fouth  pole. 

Ver.  414.  Thefe  fotir  vcrfet  contain  Example 
III.  in  which  the  poet  bring*  an  tnftance  of 
mountains,  ftanding  at  tome  diftance  from  one 
another  in  the  midft  of  the  fea ;  which  nererthe- 
lefs,  when  feen  from  tfar,  feem  contiguous,  and 
fo  like  a  continent,  that  they  appear  like  one 
huge  mountain  only,  or  like  one  Taft  ifland  :  lo 
which  the  eye*  are  not  deceived  neither,  it  being 
sot  their  office  to  judge  of  the  diftance  of  obje^f : 
but  the  miiid  alone  diceivet,  who  imagines  there 
is  no  fpace  between  the  mountaiui,  becaufe  there 
appears  none. 

Ver.  41 S.  In  thefe  four  verfes,  he  propofies 
Example  IV.  When  boys,  ftys  he,  turn  them- 
ielvcs  often  around,  or  aire  turned  about  by  othen, 
a  giddtDcfs  eufues,  and  the  walls  and  ceilinga  of 
the  hooTes  feem  to  them  to  move  round,  imd  be 
whirled  about,  e^^  though  they  themfelves 
fland  ftill,  and  have  ceafed  to  run  round.  In 
which  the  eyes  are  not  deceived,  but  the  mind 
stfeK,  which  fuppofes,  that  the  fenforinm,  in 
which  the  agitation  cominues,  receives  the  images 
of  things  that  ftand  fiitl  in  Ae  fame  manner,  as 
it  vrould  receive  the  image  of  a  thing  in  motion, 
if  itfeif  were  at  reft.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  be- 
caufe the  fpirits  that  belong  to  the  fight,  being 
Aaken  and  difturbed  by  the  whirling  motion  of 
the  body  that  runs  round,  fly  about  in  a  circular 
notion  likewife,  and  ceafe  not  to  move  fo  foon 
as  the  body  Hands  fiill;  in  like  manner  as  a 
w*heel  that  has  been  turned  about  with  violence, 
<eafes  not  its  motion  fo  foon  as  the  moving  hand 
it  retired,  but  whirls  feveral  rounds  afterwards. 

Ver.  4s a.  In  thefe  ten  verfes  he  brings  E^- 
ample  V.  of  the  fun,  that  feems  to  rife  very  near 
to  mountaini,  though  berween  the  fun  and  thofe 
mountains  there  be  an  immenfe  interval  of  fpace. 
IBor  when  the  fun  is  feen  (o  riie  over  mounuins, 
lie  fcems  almoft  to  tottch  them  with  his  fires, 
4nd  yet  thole  mountains  are  fcarce  two  thoufand 
bow  fliot  diftant  from  us :  nay,  perhaps  apt  ft^t^ 
hmtdred  cafts  of  a  dare  The  reafon  ifi^ecaufe 
the  eye  docs  not  perceive  the  diftance  of  objcds, 
and  therefore  We  fuppofe  there  is  no  diftance  at  all. 
^  Rubrum  tremulis  Jubar  ignibus,"  fayft  Lucretius, 
^  Varro  de  ling."  Latin,  lib.  5.  fays,  that  the 
fiar  which  appear^  before  lun.rifing  is  called  J^- 
iHur,  *'  quia  in  fummo  habet  difi'ulum  lumen  ut 
leo  in  capite  jubar  :"  And  FeHus :  "  Juhar  fteU 
]a  quam  Grjeci  f4wrfi/«y,  id  eft,  Lucif^rum  appel- 
lant, quod  fplendor  ejus  diffunditur  m  mo<.um 
jubsB  leonis  "  And  Servius  on  this  vcrfe  of  Virgil, 

It  portis  jubare  cxorto  deleda  juventus. 

^m,  4  «.  Ijp, 

fays,  ••  Jubare  exorto,  t.  e.  orto  Lurifero.  Nam 
proprie  Lucifer  Jfubar  dicitur,  quod  jubar  tucis 
effundat.'*  Ldmb:nus  too  follows  thefe  aiicient« ; 
aiid  ofheri  ukc  Jubar  in  this  place  to  fignify  the 


fplendor  or  light,  that  laftf^M  the  tU&agfoajtkt 
is  to  fay  Aurora,  or  the  mori.iiig  itieif :  whid^  bft 
opinion  is- not  withoat  reafon.  finer  Jubar  iifoa^ 
times  taken  for  the  brightaefs  or  fplei'dor  of  asf 
thing  whatever:  Statius  Thcbauk  ix.  v.  S9J. 
**  lit  pidum  gesunis  galeae  |ubar."  Yet  aot* 
withftanding  all  thefe  authorities,  Creech  ia  Iw 
Latin  edition  of  Lucretiu»  fays,  that  nvthiog  i« 
UAore  certain,  than  that  Jubar  here  fif^oifics  tbs 
full :  "  Nihil  certins  quaoi  unam  eandemqae  rea 
in  hoc  verfu  jubar,*'  and  verfe  4o3.  "  Sok« 
appellari.'*    Creech,  in  loc. 

Ver.  43a.  In  thefe  three  verfes  he  prodsm 
Example  VI.  and  alleges,  that  even  in  the  iy> 
loweft  waters  is  feen  no  lefs  a  fpace,  thia  ^ 
diftance  between  heaven  and  earth.  Forifuy 
one  looks  down  into  water,  not  above  sn  ioch 
,deep,  he  will  feem  to  fee  the  flcy  in  it,  lyisg  11 
much  below  the  earth  as  the  flcy  is  diftant  bm 
it.  rhe  reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe  the  eye  al* 
ways  fees  the  objeA  on  the  fide  from  wbidi  the 
ray  comes  laft  fit  all  direAly  to  k;  and  tboeCiii 
fees  the  flcy,  or  the  inn  and  fiars,  in  the  piice 
where  the  water  is  :  and  that  by  mesas  of  tla 
ray,  which,  being  between  the  water  and  the 
(ky,  or  the  fun  and  ftars,  is  diieAly  jnised 
with  that,  which  is  between  the  eye  sod  tk 
wster.  In  which  cafe  the  mind  itfeif,  percdfioi 
nothing  between  the  direded  and  the  refltftet 
image,  judges  that  the  Iky,  or  the  fun  and  bt\ 
are  really  in  that  place,  and  transfers  to  beiKaki 
all  the  /pace  and  diftance  that  is  aboTc.  Am 
hence  it  is  not  the  error  of  rhe  eye,  but  of  the  miii 

Ver.  435.  In  thefe  five  verfes  is  conuioed  Eft 
ample  VII.  of  a  man  on  horfeback,  ftandio;  131 
in  the  midft  of  a  river,  and  looking  down  nptf 
the  water :  for  then  fome  force  feems  to  carry  de 
body  of  the  horfc,  even  though  he  ft  and  ftill,  if 
againft  the  ftream  :  And  on  which  fide  ibeicr 
he  cafts  his  eyes,  all  things  feem  to  flov  oJ 
move  in  the  fame  ruanner.  In  which  not  the  t^ 
but  the  mind  i»  miftaken;  for,  whereas  the  qc 
obferves  thp  waves  fucceeding  one  another  ia  tint, 
the  mind  apprehends  bcfides,  that  they  facreedoa 
another  in  place ;  and  thus  judges  one  sod  tk 
fame  place,  to  be  as  many  places  behind^  as  who 
on  that  part  have  beat  againft  the  horfe. 

Ver.  440.  What  our  traoflator  here  caflscsvUi 
Lucretius  c^dls  fortUut.  Now  the  ooft  weakkf 
among  the  aDcicnt  Romans  had  ftately  wafti 
both  h>r  fair  and  rainy  weather  x  The  firft  vet 
in  the  (hade  of  trees,  and  fometimes  planted  vitk 
box  or  rofemary,  as  Pliny  witneifes  in  an  epith 
to  Galluf.  The  feco'nd  were  under  magaifiait 
roofs,  fupported  from  one  end  to  the  other  el 
pillars  of  an  equal  height,  and  placed  at  rqaa 
diflances  :  The  roof  too  was  of  an  equal  lieif^ 
and  •'he  fide-walls  exaAly  alike,  nor  was  the  per* 
tico  broader  in  any  one  place  than  in  aoeocr. 
V^c  may  judge  of  the  length  of  them  from  ]9^ 
nal,  Skt.  iv.  v.  5.  where,  fncaking  of  the  linfl- 
i>us  Crilpinus,  he  fays, 

Qaid  refert  igitur  qoantif  junesta  fiitigct 
Porticibtti?— — 
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i  faccemit,  et  plnrb  penlcus,  in  qui 
Odletor  Domsnoi,  qi^oties  p!uit.— ^ 

Whence  ve  may  gather,  that  in  thtfe  porticos 
tbcy  Here  Ibiiictiaict  carried  in  their  coaches,  for 
fe  we  may  call  theas,  for  the  likends  of  the  ale 
of  them,  and  fomctimes  in  their  chairs  00  mens 
lhealdei% :  Be6des,  that  they  fometimes  walked 
0a  font  in  them,  either  for  their  health  or  plea- 
fere,  is  certain  heyond  all  difpote  s  and  for  thefe 
fcTcral  reafoBs  thefe  places  were  called  gt/bihitii, 
P^irUbrht  ^nwthmimtUmti,  and  f^fiktu.  In  thcfe 
walks  they  nied  fumetimes  to  walk,  or  be  carried 
•  certain  nnmner  of  paces,  as  Plvtareh  reports  of 
CkcTO  in  his  life.  And  this*cvftom  anpears  from 
tfie  feBowiag  ancient  infcription  which  we  find  in 
Pfgnorin?,  de  SerTis,  p  I4I.  and  by  which  they 
knew  when  tltfy  had  been  carried,  or  had  walk- 
ed a  fflik. 

IN  HOC 

POMARIO 

GESTAriONIS 
MR  CIRCUITUM 
ITUMfc. TREDITUM . 

qyiNQyi£NS 

£FHCIT  PAS8U$ 
MIIXE. 

TlicCe  large  places  of  recreation,  thefe  covered 
Walks,  were  but  fuiuble  to  their  other  msgntfi- 
ccnce :  For  their  honfes  were  for  largenefr  like 
Cities,  as  Seneca  witncffes,  Epift.  00.  and  1 14.  fo 
that«  accorcUng  to  the  feveral  feafons  of  the  year, 
they  fometimes  nicd  one  part  of  their  honfc, 
Ibmetimes  another.  In  thefe  were  their  **  Csena. 
tiooe^  Vcftibula,  Atria,  Periftylia,  BibliothecsB, 
Pioacothecs,  BafiltcsB,"  and  fuch  ftnidures,  ac- 
cording to  the  (late  of  public  works.  But  to  re« 
tarn  to  Lucretius,  who  in  thefe  four  verfes  brings 
Example  VIII.  of  fuch  a  nortkus,  as  is  aboTC  de- 
Ccribed ;  and  fays,  that  if  we  look  into  fuch  a 
botlding  at  one  end,  efpecially  ftandhig  at  fome 
diftance  fr«»m  it,  it  will  iiecm  fo  to  contrad  iifolf 
Iry  degnees  from  the  roof,  the  pavenwnt,  and  on 
either  fide,  that  the  profpeA  will  end  in  a  (harp 
point  or  cooo.  Of  which  the  mathemaddans 
give  this  reafoo  :  becanfe  thofe  prts  of  parallel 
lioeathat  are  Isrtheft  removed  from  tho  fight, 
ium  ahnoft  to  meet  at  the  end :  which  they 
demottfifatc  in  this  manner:  In  the  firil  place, 
paraUei  lines  mufi  of  neceflity  take  up  the  lame 
Cpoce  and  extent  of  groiud.  Let  us  fnppofe  two 
parallel  lines  of  a  hvndred  feet  long,  to  be  ten 
Icet  difiaot  from  one  another :  Let  un  trarcrfe 
lanes  be  made  from  one  partUcl  to  the  other : 
Thele  ten  lines  will  be  all  alike,  and  each  of  them 
ten  foet  long :  Let  the  eye  be  placed  ezadly  00 
a  level  with  that  part  of  the  gronnd  or  plain, 
frhcre  the  firft  traverfe  line  it  drawn ;  the  fecond 
line  (I  do  not  reckon  that  firfi  which  Is  next  the 
^ye)  will  foeai  longer  than  the  third,  the  third 
than  the  fourth,  the  fourth  than  the  fifth,  the  fifth 
ftothc  filth,  the  fixth  than  the  fevcn&hi  the 


fcventh  than  the  eighth,  ao^  the  cMA  dan  thf 
ninth  :  fo  tlut  the  tenth  or  laft  wiUieem  ihorter 
than  the  others,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  remote 
from  the  eye  :  T^  reafon  of  which  is ;  becanfo 
the  farther  any  magnitude  is  Cram  os^  the  left  ie 
makes  the  angle  that  foils  nnder  the  fight  1  And, 
on  the  conuary,  the  nearer  any  magnitude  is  tm 
us,  the  bigger  it  P>«kes  that  angle.  Hence  it 
comes  to  paA,  that  the  moft  remote  and  topmoft 

Krt  of  the  portico  may  fcem  to  end  in  a  verj 
tie  cone,  and  even  to  touch  the  grotmd  or  fur^ 
fsoe  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  fanheft  pacta  o€ 
the  two  fide  walls  feem  to  touch  one  anotbtr. 

Vcr.  443.  For  when  the  roof  foems  to  dcfoendp 
the  floor  CO  rifo  up,  and  the  fides  to  meet  together^ 
the  profpcA  muft  neceflarily  cad  in  n  fliarp  angW 
or  point. 

Vcr.  444.  In  thefo  four  verfe^  he  brings  E«» 
ample  IX.  and  fays,  that  to  me&  et  fea  the  fim 
feems  to  rifo  out  of  the  water;  and  at  his  fetting^ 
to  be  plunged  again  into  the  waves.  But  this  ie 
a  deacon  likewifo  cf  the  mind»  which,  becaufe 
the  eyes  fee  nothing  that  intervenes  between  the 
fon  and  the  fea,  erroneously  fuppofes  that  nothing 
does  intervene  between  them.  Virgil  deforibea 
finely  the  fun  rifing  ont  of  the  foa; 


Poftera  vis  f— aios  Ipargdbat  Inmine  aoMfn 
Orta  dics»  cum  prim^m  alto  fo  gurgite  toUum 
Soils  c^ul,  luceinque  elatianarribtts  eflfot. 

Uras  as  finelyrendered  by  onr  Engliih  Maiw, 

The  mom,  onfuing  from  the  monntain's  height. 
Had  fcarcdv  fpread  the  fides  with  rofy  light ; 
Th*  ethereal  conifers,  bounding  from  the  fea. 
From  out  their  flaming  nofirib  breath'd  the  da]|k 

Ver.  448.  Thefe  eight  verfea  contain  Example 
X.  of  oars,  which  in  the  fea  appear  bent  and 
broken  :  for  that  part  of  the  oar,  which  in  row- 
ing  is  dipt  in  the  water  feems  crooked  or  broken  ^ 
but  the  part  above  the  water  is  ftraighL  Now, 
this  too  is  an  error  of  the  mind,  who  does  not  ob* 
ferve,  that  the  part  of  the  oar,  which  is  beneath 
the  water,  is  feen  by  rcfiraded  rays,  and  does  tjot 
appear  to  the  eyes  in  thf  place  and  fite,  in  which 
it  indeed  is,  but  beyond  the  forface  of  the  water, 
from  whence  the  r^ys  tend  dircAly  into  the  eyes. 
Of  which  the  mathematicians  give  ns  this  reafon  : 
In  feeing  every  thing,  either  the  vifnal  rays  from 
the  eyes  firikc  upon  the  objeA  feen,  or  are  re- 
fieded  back  upon  the  eves,  or  clfe  they  are 
broken :  They  flrike  or  fall  upon  the  objeA  feen, 
when  we  fee,  for  example,  a  liorfe,  or  any  other 
body ;  or  when  we  fee  colour  in  a  body  not  denfo, 
but  foMM)di:  They  are  reflcfled  when  we  fee, 
for  example,  a  mirror,  or  any  other  body  both 
deofe  and  fmooth :  But  they  are  broken  when  we 
fee  any  thing  through  peUocid  bodies;  for  ex- 
ample, through  air  and  water,  or  through  air 
and  glafs :  Now  the  oars  in  a  vcflel  fcem  broken 
becaufe  they  are  foeo  10  this  laft  manner,  that  ^ 
to  ^y,  through  twe  uae(ptf  eat  bedlct ;  i.  e. 
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through  air  «nd  watef ;  one  of  which  it  more 
tranfparent  than  the  other;  that  h  to  fay,  the 
air  than  the  water ;  hot  water  is  more  dcnfe  than 
air  t  and  this  is  the  reafon  that  the  rayn,  projed* 
ed  from  the  eyes  upon  the  oars,  that  are  plunged 
in  water,  are  broken ;  for  when  we  fee  that  part 
of  the  oar  that  is  dipt  in  the  water,  we  fee  it  not 
diredly,  but  obKquely ;  nor  do  we  indeed  fee  it 
in  the  water,  which  is  a  denfer  body  than  the 
air,  but  only  its  fhadow  or  image ;  becaofe  the 
line  from  the  thing  feen  is  not  refleded  in  a 
ftraight  line  to  the  eye,  but  is  broken  on  the  fbr. 
fiice  of  the  water.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  eye  fees 
fiot  the  thing  in  the  due  place,  hut  in  another : 
nay,  fees  not  the  thing  itfelf,  which  is  (Iraight ; 
but  the  Ihadow  of  ic  which  is  bent  and  crooked. 

Yer.  449.  *'  Clan'da  navigia,*'  fays  Lucretius  : 
where  the  epirhet  ciaada  feems  fo  properly  ap- 
plied, that  I  wifh  our  interpreter  had  retained  it 
ia  its  natural  figniHcation.  For  let  us  fuppofe  the 
oars  to  be  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  vefliels,  by  the 
help  of  v.'hich  they  walk  through  the  water;  and 
when  thefe  oars  are  broken,  the  Teffels  may  well 
be  faid  to  be  lame  and  crippled.  The  two  firft 
Tcrfcs  of  this  paifage  in  Lucretius  run  thus : 

At  maris  ignaris  in  portu  clauda  videntur 
Ka^gia,  aphiftris  fradis,  obniticf  undia. 

]d  which  Creech,  in  his  Latin  editipn,  has  made ' 
an  ezeellent  emendation.  For  in  fwtu,  be  reads 
n  fonU;  and  indeed  how  can  a  fliip  in  harbour 
be  faid  ta  ftruggie  with  the  waves  ?  Had  he  been 
aware  of  this  when  he  tranflated  this  paiTage,  he 
would  not  have  placed  his  ignorants  upon  the 
ihores,  becaufe  they  could  hardly  diicem,  from 
fuch  a  diftance,  whether  the  oars  of  a  ▼effel  at 
lea  feem  broken  or  not :  and  he  might  have 
Ipared  the  neat  verfe  fave  one,  And  they  are 
loth,  &c.  fbr  which  he  has  no  authority  from  his 
author ;  who,  by  maris  ignarh,  means  men  unac- 
cuftomcd  to  the  fea,  raw  feamen. 

Ver,  456.  In  thefe  four  verfes  is  contained 
Example  XI.  of  the  fiars,  which  by  night  feem 
to  fiy  by  the  clouds,  and  to  be  hurried  in  a  con- 
trary motion:  in  which  not  the  eye  but  the 
mind  itfelf  is  deceived :  For  while  the  eye  be- 
holds the  clouds,  and  perceives  them  in  dij^erent 
places,  the  mind  itfelf  believes  them  unmoved 
from  their  place;  and  while  the* fight  remains 
£xed  upon  them,  the  mind  fuppofes,  that  it  is  not 
they  that  move  along  the  (ky,  but  the  ilars^that 
fly  over,  and  pais  by  them. 

Ver.  46a  Thefe  ii  verfes  contain  Example  Xlf . ' 
concerning  things  that  appear  double,  by  reafon 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eyes  being  ever  fo  little  dif- 
torted ;  fo  that,  for  inftance,  we  feem  to  fee  two 
candles  for  one,  two  faces  of  one  man,  for  one 
face,  ^c.  Id  which  the  mind  itfelf  is  deceived, 
not  confidering  that  the  eyes,  an  that  diftorted 
fite,  do  not  regard  the  obje^s  feen  with  their 
Itfual  and  conjoined,  but  with  unwonted  and  fe- 
parated  rays :  and  for  that  reafon  we  perceive 
the  objcd  feen  to  be  double.  As  if,  for  example, 
in  like  manner,  we  touch  one  round  ball  with 
t}ip  iniddle  and  forefinger  tranfpofcd|  we  Iball 


feem  to  feel  two  balls.  AriflotIe,PR>ble8if  (cd.). 
giving  the  reafon  of  this  example,  fays,  That  thi 
^me  thing  happens,  as  does  to  men  dronk,  wh« 
fee  two  for  one  :  For  the  principle  of  fight  ii 
moved  in  fnd)  a  manner,  that  boith  eyes  fee  aot 
alike :  There  is  this  only  difference,  that  the 
motion  in  men  who  are  drunk,  is  made  kiwardly: 
but  another  reafon  may  be  given  of  it :  Wfaea 
one  of  the  eyes  is  preiTed  by  the  hand,  the  i^ 
is  bent  and  crooked,  and  the  nerves  are  moTcd 
up  and  down,  and  diftorted  thi»  way  and  tbi^ 
and  hence  it  in  that  the  objedn  are  doubled.  Bst 
Cicero  in  i.ucuilus,  fays :  **  I  tmagoraa  Epicvevs 
negat  fibi  unquam,  cum  ocul^  torfiifet,  doasa 
lucerna  flamulub  rSc  vifas:  Optoioois  eoini  dl 
mendacium,  uon  oci>lorum."  I  iinai^bras  the  Epi- 
curean, cknit  s,  that  when  he  diftorted  bis  ejtt, 
he  ever  faw  two  flames  from  one  2kndle;  for  it 
is  a  \i<  of  the  opinion,  not  of  the  eyes. 

Ver.  463.  I  am  forry  it  is  neceffary  to  acqnaini 
the  reader,  that  Creech  has  put  this  poor  thottght 
in  the  mouth  of  his  author. 

Ver.  465.  "  Et  duplicis  hominum  fades,"  iayf 
Lucretius.  Geryon  was  a  king  of  Spain,  and  isid 
to  have  three  bodies;  therefore  the  word  abaol 
was  requifite.     See  the  note,  Book  V.  ver.  3a 

Ver.  466.  In  thefe  ten  verfea,  the  poet  biingi 
his  thirteenth  and  laft  example,  concerning  thofe 
things  that  we  feem  to  fee  in  our  dreams,  as  if 
we  were  awake.  For  fometimes  when  we  ait 
found  afleep,  we  ieem  to  fee  the  fun,  the  iigb| 
the  iky,  the  fea»  riyers,  mountains:,  fieldsi  &(• 
And  all  thefe  things  appear  rometimes  to  mofc 
and  change  their  places.  Nay,  we  feem  to  bear  1 
founds,  and  to  fpeak,  when  all  is  in  the  deepcft  ! 
ilience.  This  happens  becaufe  the  miud  ramly 
and  erroneoufly  intcrpofes  her  judgment  cod- 
cerning  thefe  things,  and  fuppoies  they  are  io> 
deed  as  they  really  appear  to  be.  The  like  hap- 
pens alfo  in  delirium^,  in  folly,  and  in  msdodik 
ThusPentheus  feemed  to  fee  two  funs,twoTbeto» 
and  the  furies  too,  as  well  as  Oreftes.  Virgil.  .£s. 
iv.  ver.  46^ 

Enmeoadum  veluti  demena  videt  agmioa  PeocMa 
£t  folem  geminum,  ct  dupticea  fe  oftendere  TU> 

has: 
Ant  Agamemnonhis  fcents  agitatns  Orcfies, 
Armatum  facibus  matrem,  et  ferpentibas  atrit 
Cum  fugit,  ultricifque  fedent  in  liaune  Dire. 

But  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  1if|C 
of  dreams  towards  the  end  of  this  book. 

Ver.  476.  It  is  certain  we  are  deceived  ii 
things,  in  which  the  fepfes  are  employed,  bet 
how  does  that  argue  the  fenfes  themfeNes  to  be 
fallible  ?  The  poet,  in  thefe  four  verfes,  ihowi 
the  unreafonablenefs  of  this  pretence ;  the  fctAt 
receive  the  images  of  things,  juft  as  tbey  are  pre- . 
fented  to  them  :  they  know  not  the  nature  of 
them,  nor  do  they  jud^e  or  determine  in  th« 
leail  concerning  them :  therefore  there  is  bo 
error  on  their  part ;  but  all  miftakes  proceed  fron 
the  judgment  of  the  mind.  The  fenfes  rcprefcsi 
and  make  their  report ;  according  to  wbich  thetf 
rnifon  judgics,  Imt  often  raflily,  and  iaconfidcraw* 
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If.  Ificanl^  himAtlf  wiites  to  the  fame  purpofe 
to  HerotiotDs  :  Kmi  wM^m  ^f  pmprmrm  nrt  Wmm, 

Ac.  Beiides,  we  may  gather  the  opinJuD  of 
EpicunM  concerning  the  certainty  of  the  fenfe^, 
fram  federal  of  the  ancientt :  Cicero  in  Lu- 
cnUos  fap:  "  £0  rem  dimitcit  Epicurus,  fi 
BOM  e  foiiibttf  ii:mel  in  viti  meotitus  fit,  nuili 
joquam  eife  credeodum  :*'  Epicurus  went  fo  far 
IS  10  lay.  That  if  any  one  of  the  ierfcA  had  but 
Mce  miftakeo,  00  credit  ought  ever  to  be  given 
to  any  of  them.  And  in  the  firft  b^,  de  Fi- 
nibii* :  **  Jndicia  return  in  fenfibos  ponis  [Epicu- 
ms]  qoibus  G.  Semcl  ali^id  falll  pro  vero  proba- 
tSffl  eft ;  fublatum  efle  omne  judicium  veri  ec  falfi 
pant.'*  Bmpirious  explaitis  this  opinion  of  £pi- 
cans  to  thia  purpofe.  They  are  miftaken,  who 
|af,  that  ibme  of  the  inages  are  true,  Tome  falfe ; 
iniiDttch  as  the^  cannot  diftinguiOi  that  opinion 
(nm  certtinty  :  For,  as  to  what  relates  to  Orefies, 
viteo  he  £eemed  t«  himfelf  to  iec  the  furies,  the 
foiif  itfelf,  that  was  moved  by  the  images,  was 
Inu :  for  the  images  were  reaily  prefent :  But 
the  mind  was  deceived  in  believing  them  to  be 
Kai furies.  T&ua  Tertullian,  lib.  de  Animi,  cap. 
17*  fays,  **  Epicurei  cooftantius  parem  omnibus 
M^uc  perpetuam  defendunt  veritatem,  fed  aJia 
^ :  Don  enim  feofum  mcntire,  fed  opinatum ; 
toibim  enim  pati,  non  opinari.**  Thus  Cregos. 
MyiTcnus,  lib.  iv.  de  Phil.  c.  3.  fpeaking*of  the 
fight,  after  he  haa  mentioned  thole  examples  of 
the  osrs  that  feem  broken  in  the  water,  and  of 
>  fqaare  tower  that  appears  round,  adds  :  **  ne- 
^uc  eft  hie  error  vifiU  fed  mentis  :  nam  ille  vi- 
^ct  reounciat  quidem  :  venim  mens  ad  ea  qus 
•Jhibentur  non  attendit :"  Nor  is  this  an  error  of 
'  ^  fight,  but  of  the  mind  ;  for  the  fight  indeed 
«^sod  makes  its  report,  but  the  mind  does  not 
f  nre  due  attention  to  the  things  that  are  repre- 
'^ittcd  to  her.  You  may  confnlt  farther  Empr. 
*^v- Logic  but  aboveT  all  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib. 
^  c.  14.  where  he  argvea  admirably  well  of  all 
the£e  matters.  Our  tranflator  haa  omitted  the 
two  laft  verfes  of  this  pafiage,  which  run  thus  in 
'he  original  2 

Nam  nihil  egregiua,  qaam  res  fecernere  apertitfi 
A  dnbiii,  animus  quas  ab  fe  protinua  abdit. 

The  meaning  of  which  feems  to  be  this:  For 
*<^g  is  more  excellent,  than  to  difiloguiih 
thingft  that  are  clear  and  plain  from  fuch  as  are 
wubtfoi,  which  the  mind  immediately  hides  from 
«rielf,  that  is,  from  her  own  knowledge.  How- 
^.  Several  of  the  interpreters,  as  Lambinas, 
«bcf,  and  fome  others,  abfolutely  rcjed  them, 
fitooliihand  unworthy  of  Lucretius.  But  Creech, 
J  his  Latin  edition,  blames  their  feverity,  and 
^71*  that  fome  copies,  and  that  truly  too,  read 
Nam  aihil  aegrius  eft,"  &c,  and  that,  if  inftead 
^*f^*  we  read  sMt,  the  ieoie  will  be  plain  and 
^h  ^  (ocf  OS},  that  (he  ^i  hu  taught,  ver, 


467,  **  non  addere  opinatns  animi/*  not  (o  add 
the  jodgn)ent  of  the  mind  :  For  we  are  deceived 
in  all  thofe  examples  which  he  but  now  enume- 
rated ;  and  that  too,  even*  though  we  were  fore- 
warned  of  it :  For  it  is  indeed  difficult  not  to  add 
the  opinion  and  aiTcnt  of  the  mind  to  things  im- 
parted to  us  by  the  fenfes. 

Ver.  478.  **  Opinacus  animi,**  the  opinion  of 
the  mind,  of  which  Epicurus,  writing  to  Heror 
doru<i,  gives  thi«  definirion,  Ki*w*t  iv  n^uf  mvrott 
^wmfifunt  ifUf    rtn  ^tutrnrixy   IvMXy  hdknypst  ^ 

Vcr.  480.  In  thcfe  ten  verfes,  the  poet  taket 
occafion  to  fall  upon  the  modcrp  academics,  of 
whom  Arcefilas  was  author,  and  introduced,  fayt 
i.a(d4ntius,  an  incoherent  kind  of  philofophy  ;  for 
fomething  mud  of  necefltty  be  known,  otherwile 
it  could  not  be  kn^wn  that  nothing  can  be  known: 
For  if  you  know  nothing  at  all,  then  how  can 
you  know  that  nothing  can  be  known  ?  But  if  tt 
be  known  that  nothing  can  be  known,  then  it  ia 
falfe  to  fay  that  nothing  can  be  known.  **  Arce- 
filas introduxit  genus  phllofophix  Ji^irmnf,  quod 
Latine  inftabilo  five  inconftans  poflumus  dicere. 
Vt  enim  nihil  fciendum  fit,  aliquid  fcire  neceiTe 
edt.  Nam  fi  omnino  nihil  fcias,  idipfom  n^hil 
fciri  pofie  toUetur.  Itaqne  qui  velut  fententis 
loco  pronunciat,  nihil  fciri,  tanquam  perceptunt 
profitetur  et  cognitum :  ei  go  aliquid  fciri  poteQ.** 
Ladlan'tius,  lib.  iii.  de  falfa  fapienrii,  cap.  6.  And 
for  this  reafon  Metrodorus  of  Chios,  in  the  Lu- 
cullus  of  Cicero,  fays,  **  Nego  fcire  nos  fdamui 
ne  aliquid  an  nihil  fciamus ;  ne  id  ipfum  q  idem 
nefcire,  aut  fcire  nos  nee  omnino  fitnc  aliquid,  an 
nihil  fit  :'*  1  deny  that  we  know  whcihtfr  we 
know  any  thing,  or  know  nothing;  nay,  that  we 
either  know,  or  not  know  even  tnis,  whether  anj 
thing  be,  or  nothing  be.  But  fuch  men  cannoc 
be  difpoted  with  who  know  not  what  is  cme, 
what  falfe,  whatcertainik  what  doubtful,  nor  what 
it  is  to  knew,  or  not  to  know ;  and  who  slory 
in  their  ignorance.  But  Lucretius  ovennrowa 
this  fophifm  at  firft  attack ;  for,  fays  he,  tf  yon 
know  for  certain  that  nothing  can  be  known, 
you  know  at  leaft  that  you  know  nothini;.  So. 
crates,  whom  the  ancient  academics  foUi/Wcd,  was 
more  wary,  and  faid  only :  This  one  thing  I 
know,  that  I  know  nothing. 

Ver.  482,  This  may  perhaps  in  fome  meafurt 
exprefs  the  implied  meaning  of  Lucretius,  though 
the  words  of  the  text  be  very  different ; 
Hunc  igitur  contra  mittam  contendere  caufam. 
Qui  capite  ipfe  fuo  inilituit  vefligia  retro. 
All  the  copies  acknowledge  thefe  two  verfeas 
Jlttt  Lambinns  fufpeda  chcm  not  to  be  genuine, 
and  at  length  reads, 

Hanc  igitur  contra  quidnam  contendere  curem  ? 
Faber,  however,  is  of  another  opinion,  and  lay*,  thia 
paiTage  is  very  plain  and  elegant.  They  who  walk 
on  their  bands,  with  their  head  prone  to  the  eartB, 
as  moft  mountebank's  boys  do,  can  go  no  othef. 
wife  than  backwards;  which  yon  may  eafily  ap. 
ply  to  explain  the  meaning  of  Lucretiun  f'hua 
Faber.  JLet  us  then  apply  it  to  that  pttrpofe,  and 
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let  hit  meaning^  be  this.  There  is  no  difputiftg 
with  a  man  who  perverts  all  things,  as  it  is  ccr* 
tain  the  new  academics  did. 

Ver.  490.  In  thcfe  twenty-five  verfes,  he  at- 
tacks the  ancient  academics,  and  eftablifhes  the 
fenfes  aa  the  fole  arbitrators  and  judges  of  truth, 
for,  (ays  he,  whatever  can  corred  and  confute 
what  is  falfe,  mud  of  neccfiity  be  the  criterion  of 
truth  :  And  this  is  done  by  the  fenfes  only.  But 
what  can  eorred  and  confute  the  fenfes  ?  Can 
reafon  f  Reafon  itfelf  entirely  depends  upon  the 
lenfes  :  Shall  one  frnfe  convince  and  confute  an** 
ther  ?  This  can  never  be ;  for  each  fenfe  has  its 
proper  objeAs :  nor  does  it  care,  or  know  what 
the  other  fenfes  do :  Shall  the  fame  fenfe  then 
correA  itfclf :  Impoflible  :  For  we  muft  alway 
five  equal,  or  no  creHit  at  all  to  the  fenfes.  There- 
fere  we  ought  to  believe  the  fenfes  infallible,  and 
to  tnift  only  to  what  they  reprcfent  and  lay  before 
us.  Now  the  ancient  acsdimics  held  the  mind 
to  be  the  fole  arbiter  and  judge  of  all  things;  but 
that  the  fenfes  are  dull  and  heavy,  and  cannot 
thoroughly  perceive  the  things  that  are  fubjed  to 
them;  for  fnme  are  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  vifible 
to  the  eye^  others  fo  fwift,  as  never  to  feem  the 
fame,  nor  like  what  they  were  before.  But  JBpi- 
curus  Uught,  K^mi^<«  JiXMmt  Svmt  rag  «VS^f » 
m)*  ivm  )»?fl^M»  tturait  hixiy^r  That  the  fenfes 
»re  the  criterions  of  truth,  and  that  it  is*iiot-pof- 
fible  to  confute  them. 

But  he  that  would  eftablilh  a  criterion,  is  cer- 
tain  to  have  the  fceptic  for  his  enemy;  Ind, 
what  is  more  uncomfortable,  to  be  unable  to  con- 
Ibte  htm.  He  is  an  animal  incapable  of  convic- 
tion ;  his  folly  may  be  ezpofed  ^  but  to  endeavour 
to  bring  him  to  fenle  and  teafon  is  as  wild  i  de- 

— — «t  fiqois  afellom 
In  campum  doceat  parentem  cnrere  froents. 

At  wonkl  be  his  who  went  to  train  an  aia 
T*  obey  the  bridle,  and  to  run  a  race« 

Pyrrbo  would  venture  on  a  precipice  in  fpite 
of  his  fenfes;  and  though  the  more  fober  are 
careful  of  their  lives,  yet  they  are  as  proof  again  ft 
convidions ;  a  perverfe  fort  of  creatures,  bom  to 
coocradid,  and  inftrodtcd  in  all  the  fiudied  me- 
thods of  foolery.  Scepticifra,  according  to  their 
own  definition,  is,  IvNtf^tt  •v}i/i}'ri««  ^*ofutw  »ai 
MMftiun'  its  cfied  is  freedom  from  aifent,  and  its 
endferenity.  The  principle  of  thefeA.is,  wmtli 
Xiyf  xiyn  Srs*  dlv^xM^ci,  yct  this  it  not  propo- 
sed at  a  dogma,  for  that  u  an  aifent,  r*fi  w^ffuCli 
*W9  mrnlk  ritt  *^»t4fuif  Znru/ttiv&fr  nor  is  k  laid 
down  at  fo  in  itfelf,  and  a  real  truth,  but  only  tn 
appearance :  and  therefore  Eropiricus  prefaces  his 
.  difcourfe  with  thefc  words :  wfUkwm  Irt  m^  &^ 

pivliff-  Km^miti^  xiytt.  And  yet  tbcy  follow  their 
natural  appetite  for  their  prefervation,  feek  the 
good  and  profiuble,  and  fly  the  bad  and  hurtful 
according  to  appearance  :  for  they  do  not  deny 
but  that  they  may  be  warm  and  cool,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  pain  and  plcafure;  yct  none,  like  a  dog- 


matift,  aiBrmi  it  k  as  M^n,   but  W  uum 

The  law  of  their  country  is  the  rule  of  juU  md 
right,  and  the  cnftom  of  the  natton  dettrouM 
their  religion. 

This  is  the  faoe  of  a  fieeptic,  u  it  it  drawa  Vf 
his  o^n  hand;  and  fince  we  find  him  coadcBBri 
to  diffidence,  there  are  fome  reafons  fore  of  tU 
nnfettlcdoefs,  this  |««^ik  and  fomc  pioiofc  tti, 
qthers  fifteen,  and  others  increafe  the  nambcr; 
but  one  will  comprehend  them  all,  and  thst  ii 
enough  to  ruin  every  fcience  to  the  world.  Itii 
taken  from  the  variety  of  opinions  abnnt  thebne 
thing ;  for  there  can  be  no  appeal  for  a  decifiM^ 
becaofe  he  that  would  judge  aAt  by  the  funefa. 
culties  that  thofe  do,  that  are  ac  ftrtfe,  tod  ft  k 
that  lofes  the  caufe  wi  il  be  iUll  dilbtisfied :  Aiai 
to  invert  Seneca,  **  Cttint  inter  horologiaq|Mn 
philofophos  cttnventt,*'  clocks  will  agree  fooaff 
than  philofophers.  This  diffei%oce  rifts  §nm  tk 
various  tempers  of  mens  bodies,  the  dtfpoiitiooi 
of  their  organs,  and  fituaflon  of  the  objeA ;  thm 
melancholy  and  fanguine  take  diiierent  atmi 
from  the  fame  imprcffion,  yonngand  old,  §ck  mi 
healthy^  drunk  and  fober,  do  not  agree;  ntriiit 
enough  to  anfwer,  that  fome  of  thcfe  are  iM 
pofed,  whilft  the  others  are  in  order;  for,  its 
that  change  is  nothing  but  an  %|ter^ion  «f  ik 
humours,  they  demand  a  reafon  why  fbtk  mi 
fuch  a  difpofition  fhould  be  more  capabk  of  it- 
ceiving  impreffes  from  objeAs  that  are  agndttt 
to  the  nature  of  the  things  than  another:  fitfita, 
they  qbferve,  that  the  completions  of  aoitsibsii 
various,  and  the  texture  of  their  organs  difticot; 
fo  that  there  cannot  be  the  fame  refraAiuos  ii 
their  eyes,  the  fame  windings  in  their  ean»  isd 
therefore  not  the  fame  notices  from  the  frme  0^ 
jeds:  And,  indeed,  did  the  fceptsct  proceeili 
farther  than  fenfible^ualfttet,we  muftackaowk^ 
them  to  be  very  ha|^y  in  the  difcovery ;  foriiit 
certain,  that  thofe  are  phantafmt  alone;  and tkf 
that,  think  honey  fweet,  and  they  that  tkitkic 
bitter,  have  equally  trve  reprefentatfoot  of  ik 
ohjed,  becaufe  the  little  parta  of  honey  iA  a|M 
both  their  organs,  according  to  their  figwe. 

Hence  they  proceed  to  deny  all  firft  priodplm 
and  fo  are  put  beyond  all  pofibtbty  of  eoovite; 
for  ftill  demanding  proof  after  proof,  thej  flii 
reel  on  to  eternity  without  latifadion  s  Bat  dM 
is  loo  long  a  journey,  and  too  fmitleit  a  trotUt 
to  purfue,  aqd  (b  we  muft  take  our  leaves  of  tkfe 
cgntradiding  animals,  who  have  no  other  resfin 
to  deny  the  clear  light  of  fciencf,  bet  kcssfe 
fome  mens  eyes  are  toe  weak  tn  kakflt^f 
upon  it« 

Ver.  495.  Thus  too  Epievmt  in  Laotiis.  n^ 

iUBfi^ti  JU<»y0g  Irh'  For  ail  reafon  depends  apit 
the  fenfes ;  but  every  fenfe  u  void  of  retfett- 

Ver.  499.  Epicurus  in  Laerriot  fays,  oht  s 
iftsi»yt*iit  iiV^nrif   ifuuyvm  InXfy^'  ^mm  w 

&  yk^  v«f  mvrS9  m^lmm*.  For  it  it  BOtpcfiW 
that  a  fenfe  of  the  fame  kind  Ihooid  canktef 
fenfe  olthe  like kiad  with  itfelf,  bncnfe of  ik* 
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•fufitf  af  their  ftnisedi  tad  f^vreri  N«lcher 
can  one  of  ai\  unlike  kind  confute  another  of  an 
mnUke  kind-  B.ca«fe  the  fenfet  of  a  different  kind 
luTe  not  the  power  nor  meaos  to  judge  of  them. 
Ver.  515.  Biit  fince  we  are  often  deceived  hf 
lh«  fenfies;  for  csanaple,  a  fquare  tower,  feen  at 
A  (reat  dilUnes.  fieeoM  round,  what  are  ve  to  d<i? 
Lttcretlnt  anfwlrt^  in  thefe  twcWe  reries,  that  it 
is  bcuer  tn  have  nothing  to  do  with  thofe  pro* 
hlens,  nor  concern  ««r£elvea  about  them :  Or  to 
allBga  any  canfe  of  them,  rather  than  diftrnft  the 
ccrtaiotf  of  the  fenfet,  on  .which  onr  fitfety,  our 
ail,  oar  life  depends :  For  without  the  fenfei  we 
eottld  not  choofe  nor  dificem  good  things  from 
b«d,  nor  healthful  from  hurtful  i  Nay,  nor  a^oid 
]»ectpicea,  6ames,  or  other  thiogt  of  the  like  na*- 
twct.  But  here  the  poet  chiefly  laihea  the  fcep- 
tics,  of  whoie  founded,  Pynrho,  Diogenes  Laertios 

Vcr-  51^.  In  tfaeic  eight  verfet,  he  oond^ies 
this  Wng  dtfputation  conccmtng  fight.  We  ex- 
nmtne  aU  things,  fays  he,  bjr  the  truth  of  the 
faniiei,  and  therefore  if  they  are  erroneous,  fare- 
well 10  all  certainty  and  knowledge.  Nor  Ihould 
we  err  left  than  a  carpenter,  who  works  by  a 
iaUc  rule,  line,  and  level. 

Ver.  ^|6.  Hitherto  he  has  httn.  arguing  of 
fisbe  and  of  images  Now,  to  ver.  6ai.  he  treau 
«c  found,  and  of  hearing,  which  ceriainly,  next  to 
%ht,  deferves  the  preference  before  any  of  the 
Mher  Icnfes;  finee  the  ear,  the  inftrvment  of 
kctfittg^  is  the  emrance  or  inlet  of  voice  and 
lonnd,  and  eonfcquently  of  knowledge  and  dif- 
cipliae.  Firft,  therefore,  in  thefe  eleven  verfes, 
lie  teaches  what  bearing  is.  Now  we  hear,  Uy% 
ha,  whan  any  ibaad  reaches  the  ears,  and,  by 
■Ksns  of  its  body,  moves  and  affeds  that  fbnfe, 
which  is  appointed  to  perceive  it.  3ot  now  it  is 
anaileft,  that  even  voice  is  a  body,  becaufe  it 
fcrapet  and  rakes  the  jaws,  makes  them  rough, 
and  hurts  them :  Therefore  it  muft  of  neccflicy 
touch  them  :  And  whatever  touches,  or  iv  touch- 
ad,  ia  a  body.  This  is  his  firil  argument.  £pi- 
caras,  writing  to  Herodotus,  &ys,  'AAX«  fikt  umi 
W  JbtAm*  ^imIoi  fnftdiiit  rnt  ft^ttftint  ir«  Wf  fi^- 

««4iff  ««^MMHi{0»)«.  And  in  Flotarch  de  Pla- 
citis  Philofoph.  tib.  iv.  cap.  19.  he  teaches  to  the 
tuac  pnrpole,  that  voice  or  found  is  a  flux  emit- 
ted from  things  either  fpeakiag,  founding,  or 
arnkiag  a  noife  by  any  means,  or  in  any  manner 
vrliatioever;  and  that  that  flux  confifts  of  minute 
ingments  figured  alike;  or,-  as  he  teaches  in 
Lacrtint,  this  effluxion  is  like  little  drops  of  wa^ 
ter,  and  that,  therefore^  it  u  no  wonder  that  the 
fama  vaice  or  foand  ftrikes  the  ears  of  fowral 
perfons  at  oace,  becaufe  the  founds  or  voices  tfiey 
aeceisc  aec  exaOly  like  little  drops  af  water  tlaat 
rcfembie  one  another. 

Bat  not  Epicurus  only  held  the  voice  to  be  a 
body,  for  the  Stoics  too  were  of  the  fame  opinion, 
and  held  every  thing  to  be  a  body  that  either  a^ 
m  idbai  Koir  theaoiccbocbaaitiidfofierti 


It  ads  vrhen  it  ftrflccs  the  ears,  nd  the  air  that 
is  in  the  head,  and  imprints  hearing,  as  the  foal 
marks  the  wax :    It  fuffers,  when  falling  upon 
fmooth  and  folid  plfces,  it  is  refleAed  and  repaid, 
led.     But  Pythagoras  and  Plato  held  voice  ami 
found  to  be  incorporeal :   For,  fay  chey,  every 
ftroke  of  the  air  is  not  a  voice ;  for  the  wagging 
of  a  finger  ftrikes  the  air,  and  yet  makes  natehef . 
voice  nor  found.    Therefore  they  took  vaioe  and  • 
foand  abfira^dly,  as  they  call  it,  for  tha  figura 
only  in  the  furfsce  of  the  air,  which  is  evidently  ■ 
incorporeal,  becaufe  it  is  void  of  all  profondity. 
Plato  in  A.  Gelliut,  lib.  v.  cap.  15.  defines  fonnd 
and  voice,  an  air  and  ilrong  percniSoo  of  the  air. 
Ariftode  too  feems  to  incline  to  the  fame  opi* 
nion;  for  he  defines  found  to  be  a  local  motion 
of  fome  bodies,  and  the  medium  which  is  applied 
to  the  organ  of  Rearing.    This  definition  foma  of  ^ 
his  followers  have  endeavoured  to  interpret  othei^ 
wife  than  the  words  will  bear,  and  imagine  found 
to  be  different  from  local  motion.    And  thafa 
are  the  chief  opinions  of  the  ancienta  oanceminif 
found,  which  is  the  undoubted  objeA  of  hearingi 
and  generally  believed  to  coniift  in,  and  to  ba 
caofed  by  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  air,  vibrated 
and  forced  on  by  a ,  motion  produoed  in  other 
bodies;  which  motion  of  the  air  mnik  neceffiurtly 
be  made  ia  an  undulatory  manner,  that  being  the 
fole  motion  the  air  is  capable  of  receiving :  For, 
fince  all  pbces  are  replete  and  filled  with  air,  no 
particle  of  air  can  'receive  any  motion,  vrithouc 
immediately  imparting  that  motion  to  its  adjoin- 
ing particle,  and  that  again  to  the  next,  and  fo  on 
focceffiveiy :    And  this  motion  muft  be  granted, 
unlsfs  wa  could-  fuppofe  that  the  particles  of  air 
were  able  to  penetrate  into  one  another,  which  in 
the  greateft  abfardity  imaginable :  Now  that  this 
undulation  of  the  (larticles  of  air  is  caufed  by  tha 
motion  of  bodies,  is  evident,  becaufe  of  themfelvas 
they  tend  to  reft. 

Moreover,  found  may  be  taken  in  two  different 
acceptations  i  I.  For  the  fenfotion  we  have  when 
fonorous  bodies  mak^heir  irapreffion  on  onr  oiv 
gans.  II.  We  may  coafider  it  as  a  power  pecn«* 
liar  to  fonorous  bodies,  of  producing  in  us  this 
fenfation.  If  we  ondcrftand  it  in  the  firft  figni~ 
fication,  experience  will  be  our  beft  inftroSor, 
and  expbin  it  beft  to  us :  Bot  we  may  obferve, 
that  all  are  not  alike  moved  and  affe^ed  with  the 
fame  founds;  and  that  one  hears  perfeAly  what 
another  cannot,  or  at  leaft  does  but  faintly  per. 
ceive.  If  we  coafider  found  in  the  foeond  mean, 
ing,  that  h  to  fay,  as  a  power  peculiar  for  ex- 
ample, to  a  bell,  a  cannon,  or  the  like,  of  exciting 
in  us  the  fenfation  of  hearing,  we  Ihall  find  it 
comprehended  under  the  defcription  given  above, 
Befides,  that  all  found  is  prodoced  by  motion, 
reafon  and  experience  both  evince :  For  found 
confifts  in  that,  the  cxiftence  of  which  being 
granted,  found  exifts,  and  without  whofe  exiftenca 
found  can  have  no  being :  Now,  grant  a  motion 
of  the  air,  found  exifts;  but  without  that  motion 
there  can  be  no  found :  For.  daily  experience 
teaches,  that  motion  alone  is  capable  of  cauling 
ib«id|  and  by  the-fiime  experience  we  are  as  cer- 
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taiOf  that  mhert  there  it  no  motiMi  there  it  ao 
l<raad :  for  we  may  ctllly  obfcrve  a  foood  oaufed 
hf  many  bodtct,  (hat  have  received  oo  other  mo- 
^catkm  than  that  of  motion;  at  if  a  maa,  for 
idifauice,  movet  the  infide  of  hit  ear,  he  ioftantly 
pcroeiTet  a  funwl ;  befides,  hold  a  hat  to  your 
band,  near  a  bell  that  i»  ringing,  you  will  perceive 
the  modoo  the  bell  givet  the  ambient  air,  by  the 
Biotioo  of  the  hat,  which  motion  ceaiet  when  ihe 
beH  ceafea  to  ring.  And  many  other  ezperimenu 
ace  produced  of  the  like  nature. 

Sound,  therefore,  u  cauied  by  motbo.  Let  ut 
Bftw  confider  how,  and  hj  what  means,  it  afiedt 
«ar  orgsnt,  and  caulet  to  ut  the  fenfatioo  of  hear- 
ing. I.  When  Solid  bodies  are  (buck  againft  one 
asothcr,  they  caofe  a  found,  by  Cbmog  up  a 
tfonbUng  motion  in  the  air,  which  it  mored 
ttoond  the  forface  in  manner  of  an  orb :  For  the 
air  being  forced  from  that  fide  the  bodies  move 
on,  drives  naturally  to  another,  where  it  meeu 
kit  refinance ;  but  it  findt  leiii  rtfiftaoce  on  that 
fide  the  bodies  come  from,  therefore  it  goet  that 
way;  and  there  it  (till  reed  vet  more  motion  from 
tbe  air  that  ruihet  in  on  aU  fide*  to  fiU  the  void 
^aoca  which  the  bodiet  left :  And  therefore  the 
air  ii  moved  in  an  orbicular  or  vortigenout  mo. 
tion.  II.  From  thit  motion  of  the  air,  next  the 
farlace  of  the  agiutcd  bodiet,  the  air  it  yibrated 
by  its  ondnlatory  motion,  at  far  at  the  moriog 
lofte,  the  Wf  tmmm*  caniet  it.  III.  Thit  agitated 
air«  meeting  with  an  ear  in  iu  paflagc,  infiouatet 
icfidf  into  the  meatus  amdiiorhu^  auditory  du6k  or 
channel,  and  impels  the  tympamam^  or  drum  of  the 
car;  which  being  thut  moved,  n)ovet  the  innate 
air,  and  the  three  little  bones  that  are  in  the  ca<. 
"vity  of  the  drum  (called  the  hammer,  the  anvil, 
and  the  fiirrup ;  in  Latin,  ^  nulcolut,  incut,  fia- 
pes"),  and  they  the  auditory  nerve.  IV.  Thit 
ncrre  being  compreffed,  excites  a  reflux  of  the 
fpiritt  conuiiied  in  it ;  and  thefe  moving  the 
Wiret  of  the  brain,  do,  by  that  motion,  give  the 
fool  occafion  to  perceive  founds,  and  to  judge  of 
them.  And  this  is  the  g^ral  beii<f  of  the  na- 
ture  of  found,  of  its  manner  of  formation,  and 
how  it  moves  and  afieds  our  organs,  and  caufes 
10  IM  the  fenfe  of  hearing. 

Ver  547.  Vhefe  feven  verfes  contain  the  £e- 
cond  argument,  which  is  taken  from  experience. 
Let  a  man  fpeak  loud,  and  with  great  earneftnels. 
be  becomes  faint  and  weary  r  Who  then  can 
doubt  but  that  voice  is  n  atcrial,  fince  it  dil'com- 
poles  the  body,  and  even  takes  away  funic  p^rt 
ofit^ 

V-r.  554  rhefe  fix  verfes  contain  his  thi^d 
ar^u  ictii,  which  he  has  taken  from  the  plcafure, 
r>r  (  :^  piin  with  which  wc  are  afleided  by  foundi^, 
»»:-',  a  .  i  ther  grateful  or  dilpleafing:  Now  E- 
pi:u;..s  .  '.  .:.  If  the  Uttle  boUies  which  crter  in. 
tv  '  c  V  .1  ,  ^..  '  i'T  <^  the  organ  of  it,  are  i  f  d  fie* 
rr  :  i::  >>  1  u  ,<i  M.t  the  Iweetnefkand  harflmelJi 
uf  .(  t...  .  itv  i'  .  I  ;>  from  the  iin'"thncis  or 
rcL.^.  .ic:,  /.  'Mitt  f  .v.:  fc,  which,  as  tlicy  enter 
iii.  I  t..«.  o/jrji,^  ^,t  c:  u'.l!.  it  gently,  or  rudely 
gi.-'c  -.'U  4C  ..;••  1:,  .»..' r...t  i;  to  cht  ir  difTi-rcnt 
c. .  •  ^  ..:■'  Uj  c..;fcr  ^:  ;cuj^i.i--i>  ur  jtiuoiimcfs. 


This  was  tbe  opimoQ  of  EpScmH:  bat  Ueil 
the  wondrous  variety  of  foand«  pfoceedshea  tkc 
great  diveriity  of  fooorous  objetfU.  Tbe  hi(bs 
the  firings  of  an  infirument  are  fcrewcd  ip,  tbe; 
caufe  the  fliarper  (band;  and,  on  the  Mamrr, 
the  more  they  are  relaxed,  the  flatter.  Tbe  res- 
fan  of  which  is,  becaufe  the  more  ^  hwp  «t 
extended,  the  fiiorter  the  iotermptinos  will  be  b^ 
tweeo  each  firoke,  and  they  ftrike  tbe  air  tk 
more  fuddenly,  and  with  greater  violeoee.  Tba 
an  acote  found  it  caufed  by  the  quick  add  sta* 
termpted  motion  of  the  air,  cmtiooatty  i(npvtii{ 
its  vibrations  to  the  organ  of  the  ear.  A  Ik  or 
doll  found  is  made  when  the  ear  is  not  (b  b- 
quenily  impelled,  or  receives  but  flow  inprcftw 
from  the  vibrations  of  the  air  t  wheace  it  Mb«. 
that  the  n>ore  or  lefs  equal  the  ▼ibratioDS  are,  tk 
more  or  lefs  pleafant  will  the  founds  frtMB  tkta 
rcfuUin?  be ;  for  if  the  vibrations  of  the  air  k 
equal,  the  imprcfllon^  they  make  oa  the  Kfa 
will  be  all  alike ;  and  confcquently  therdltio'tk 
fpiriit  to  the  brain  w  ill  be  fo  too,  firom  vhoce 
always  proceeds  a  grateful  fenCuion  aod  lurv- 
■y  :  but  if  tbe  motion  of  tbe  air  be  ooetto  vi 
ill^imcd,*  it  caufes,  for  the  contrary  rciteii 
harfii  found,  and  an  imgrateful  fenfarioo.  Bei^ 
a  found  from  a  rough  lurfacc  b  harib  aod  it^ 
fing,  becaufe  the  air  does  noc  come  at  tbe  tat 
time  from  all  the  parts  of  the  obje^  aod^ 
fore  excites  a  ^ratin^  ampreflion  by  its  reitcai' 
and  unequal  impulfes :  and  io  much  for  tbeltf^ 
neis  and  foftnefs  of  founds.  To  which  1  aiitaK 
the  more  or  le£i  violent  the  force  of  tbe  ta^ 
air  happens  to  be,  the  fonnd  vriH  pcopettitaiki* 
be  more  or  lefs  load,  by  reafoo  of  the  ftroofcr  e 
weaker  impreffion  of  the  vibrated  air  ea  cw^ 
ganf  of  hearing. 

Ver.  557.   rhit  and  the  two  foUowiajKifa 
run  thut  to  the  original : 

Cum  tuba  de|frtfib  graviter  fub  mtinmire  safi 
Et  reboaot  raucum  retrociu  oimoa  bombaa; 
Vallibus  et  cycni  gelidis  orti  ex  Helicoois 
Cum  liquidam  toUunt  lugubri  voce  quettkB. 

Which  verliet  have  not  a  Uttle  poxxled  ibc  iter 
prctcrs.  Some  in  the  fecond  of  then,  ttd  *^ 
hjrm  iiUlead  of  ttmrna  ;  but  Lanbioos  is  br  cs* 
pungiog  it  ahogether  :  Upon  which  faber  b^ 
that  if  Lucretius  were  living,  be  wovtd  apfcs  * 
fome  other  judge;  for  that  interpreter, as  vol* 
many  others,  did  not  comprehend  tbe  Rie««f  ■ 
retfiita  ktrh^a^  or  nrmma. :  but  I,  coatioao  ^ 
think  1  can  prove  it  to  be  a  mofical  inArapA 
firil  invented  in  Syria,  which  the  Frcach  cal  ^ 
bute,  or  Saquebout  (in  Eogbfli  Saekbat),fn"  ^ 
old  French  words  Ssfmer^  which  figoifics  ttdri«t 
and  ^Mi/rr,  to  beat.  They  who  are  Mtqf^ 
with  that  inftrament,  will  readily  uoderlUa^*^ 
Lucretiiu  calls  it  rHndim :  thos  far  ^abcr.  t^ 
Vo^us  on  thefe  vcrfes  of  Catattat,  **  di  Hi^ 
Peiei  et  i  heiid." 

Multaque  raucifo'ins  e£9tbaot  comaa  booibiSi 
birbaraque  hurribih  llridcbant  corooa  c^ata. 

takes  ccooioa  to  ciu  this  vcile  of  Lacrctii*i  >* 
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fiiffii.  tkat  the  cmmaii  feaion  reimiia  it  fooliih 
and  cnooeaot;  tad  be  readf 
£t  rebfMC  naeum  Berecynthia  b&rbnni  bomhum  : 
Then  he  iocerprett  **  Berecynthia  barbara/*  to  be 
the  Phry^iaa  pipe,  muXif  Btftxyvjag,  as  Hefchyius 
ba%  it  io  ii^Kwiu,  &c.  In  ather  copies  nererche- 
iefs  it  is  read.  * 

El  rcflcZA  retro  4ant  coraua  barbara  bombum : 
This,  at  lcift,iscertaiD,  that  the /n^  waa  (Iraight ; 
like  the  Freoch  poft-hom 
>  of  brala,  and  by  them  called  l/n 
and  that  the  t«rmt  was  a  very  bu^^ie- 
boro.  See  Vegetaa,  lib.  iit.  c.  5.  The  nest  yerfe 
VaUihoa,  &c.  has  yet  a  gieater  vaoety  of  readios, 
Some  eopiet  have, 

▼allibvs  et  valida  ne  tortis  ex  HeSiconis, 
T^ich,  whoever  nnderftands,  fays  Faber,  T  wlH 
hold  him  to  be  an  (£dipus,6r  a  Titeiias.  In  others 
k  is  read, 

Et  gclida  cycni  necc  torti  ex  antro  Heliconis. 
Ill  otheriy 

Vallibes  et  cycirf  ncce  torti  ex  HelicoDu. 
I0  others. 

VaJJibos  et  cyctii  nece  detorti  ex  Heltcoms. 
l^ambiniii,   '  * 

Vallibnsetcycot  gelidis  orti  ex  Heliconta. 
An  which  feveral  readings  are  condemned,  for 
reafona  too  tedioas  to  repeat.  Faber  correds  Lam- 
bine's  reading ;  and  in  the  place.of  4Hi  fubftitutes 
sorti  (or  tamii.  LaAly,  Vofltus,  on  the  before  cit- 
ed paEtge  of  Cauulius,  reads  it  thus, 
£t  f aiidif,  cycni  torrentibus  ex  Heliconis. 
For  feveral  ftreams,  as  well  as  the  river  Helicont 
flowed  from  the  mountain  of  that  name.  Creech 
having  fumii^d  op  all  thefc  various  readings, gives 
lieBtcttce  as  follows:  In  a  word»  **  nece  torci,*'  or 
**  nece  detorti."  moil  be  abfolutely  reje&ed ;  for 
the  meaniag  of  thofe  words,  tf  they  have  any,  is 
coocaiped  in  the  following  vcrfe ;  ^wt  follow  Fa^ 
ber  or  IToflittk^  no  matter  which  of  the  two.  He- 
licon, a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  facred  to.  the  mufes, 
bad  its  name,  according-  to,  Plaiarch,  de  Nomi- 
nib.  FliLvior.  et  Mont,  from  Helicon^  brother  of, 
Cytikxron,'  a  fordidi  covetous  wretch,  who,  having 
killed  his  own  father,  a  milerably  poor  old  man, 

.precipitated  himiclf  from  the  mountain;  dragging 
his  brother  Helicon,  beciMile  he  had  nouriflied  his 
father,  down  with  him.  Thus  Plutarch :  but  Ca- 
iuibon,  ou  the  prologue  to  Perdos,  judges,  that 
this  mouotaia  had  its  name  from  the  Hebrew 
word»  Hitlikcy  i  e.  '*  ambulatio/'  becaole  the  an. 
cienu  oTed  to  take  their  walks,  and  to  confer  and 
difcourlc  there  of  natural  and  divine  matters :  and 

.  Atheoasus,  L  14.  Deipnoibph!  reports,  on  the  an- 
tbority  of  Amphion  fhefpienfis,  that  there  was 
a  college  on  that  hill,  ioftitutcd  fpc  all  muHcal 
cserciies,  in  which  the  young  men  in  thofe  days 
were  carefully  inCkruded.  But  fiocharus  conjee* 
tnrcs  the  name  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic, 
HatiCfOr  Haiica,  which,,  in  that  tongue,  Ugaifies, 


5?< 


a  high  mountain :  for  fuch  It  k  defcribed  to  be 
by  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  &  ix.  Of  the  iinging  of  fwant 
before  their  death.  See  book  ii.  ver.  479.  Book 
•  iiu  ver.  $.  and  above,  ver.  188. 

Ver.  560.  In  thefe  four  verfes,  he  teaches,  that 
the  tongue  forms  and  articulates  this  corporeal 
voice ;  and  thence  proceed  words :  he  fays,  in- 
deed, that  the  palate  and  the  lips  help  the  tongue 
in  making  the  illilions.  Nor  ought  we  to  look 
00  this  as  a  very  contemptible  opinion ;  fince  w^ 
find  in  Plutarch  de  Plac.  Philof.  lib.  4.  cap.  zo, 
that  both  Plato  and  Ariftoile  approve  of  it,  by 
aifci^ng  «•«  ^ififutt  that  the  figure  which  is  in  the 
air  and  iu  the  furface  of  it,  does,  by  a  certaii\ 
droke,  juc]^  wM«v  wAn^*,  become  a  voice.  And 
AriHotle,  fccond  problem,  33.  et  $%.  yet  morq 
plainly  afks  the  reafon  why  the  voice,  fince  it  ia 
a  certain  figurated  air,  that  in  its  motion  for  the 
moil  part  lofes  its  figure,  does  neverthelefs  pre? 
ferve  it  fa&  and  unchanged,  when  it  is  reverbe. 
rated  Irom  any  iblid  body  I  Cicero,  in  the  fecond 
.book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods»  fays,  **  Deinde 
in  ore  fiu  lingua  eft,  fioiia  dentibus :  ea  vocena 
immoderate  prufufam  fingit,  et  terminat :  Sonol^ 
que  vocis  dillindos .  et  prefibs  cBicit,  cum  et  ai 
denteset  ad  alias  partes  pellit  oris.  Itaque  Plec* 
tro  fimilem  linguam  nofiri  folent  dlcerc,  chorda- 
nim  dentes,  nares  cornibus  lis,  qux  ad  nerves  re. 
fboant  in  caotibus.**  The  tongue  is  placed  in  the 
mouthy  and  circumfcrihed  by  the  teeth:  thia 
tongue  fafiuons  and  proportions  the  voice  immo. 
derately  uttered,  and  renders  the  founds  of  it  di« 
fiindl  and  articulate,  while  it  ftrikes  againtl  the 
teeth,  and  againll  the  6tber  parts  of  the  mouth. 
Thcrcfore^iome  have  compared  the  tongue  to  the 
bow  of  a  mufical  inftrument,  the  teeth  to  the 
flnngs,  and  the  noftrils  to  thofe  pipes  that  found 
in  coofort  with  the  firings. 

Moll,  if  not  .all  animals,  have  the  faculty  of 
caufing  a  found,  or  a  trembling  motion  in  the  air, 
by  modifying  it  whilfl  it  is  breathing  from  the 
lungs :  and  from  the  difference  of  theCs  modifi- 
cations proceed  all  the  feveral  founds  oblervable 
in  animals.  Thus  the  lion  roars,  the  dog  barks» 
the  fiieep  bleats,  the  ox  bellows,  &c«  But  among 
all  animals,  man  alone  has  the  faculty  of  articu« 
lating  his  words,  and  of  modifying  each  breath  of 
air^  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  ueccilary  for  the  form- 
ing an  intelligible  language,  by  which  he  commu- 
nicates hit  thoughts  to  others  of  his  own  fpecies. 
Moreover,  the  voice  of  animals  is  nothing  but  a 
found,  caufed  like  other  founds,  by  the  utidu- 
latory  motion  of  the  air ;  for  the  air,  by  the  fal- 
ling of  the  lungs,  and  by  the  contra^ion  of  the 
diaphragm,  being  expelled  from  the  place  it  was 
in,  does,  by  driving  forward  the  external  air,  put 
it  into  motion ;  and,  therefore,  even  when  we  but 
fetch  t>ur  breath,  we  ekufe  ibme  fort  of  noife, 
which  grows  louder,  the 'greater  is  the  expiration^ 
or  the  infpiracioo.  Now,  voice  is  only  found  ar- 
ticulated, and  this  articulation  is  caufed  by  the 
air's  being  more  peculiarly  modified  in  fpeech 
than  in  other  founds.  And  the  tongue  is  the  chief 
infirument  in  this  modification;  which, gevenhe* 
Iefs,  the  tongue  alofic  could  not  performi  without 
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Ihe  afllftattce  of  the  motioD  of  the  lips,  and  of  the 
irhnle  tnvmth ;  infomoch  that  the  tongrue,  is  moT* 
€d  fotnetimes  opwards  to  the  paUte  of  the  month, 
Ibnactime*  downwards,  other  times  another  way, 
tfid  others  another,  according  as  the  letters,  fyl- 
lahles,  and  other  accidents  of  the  word  to  be  arti- 
culated, require  For  one  motion  of  the  air  ne- 
Ceflarily  caufes  one  certain  fonnd ;  and  one  cer- 
tain found  caofes  one  certain  perception.  And 
this  alTertlon  is  fo  infallible,  that  many  people 
born  deaf,  have  learnt  to  fpeak,  by  being  made  to 
obfenre  the  motions  of  the  mouth  and  tongue, 
and  by  knowing  the  motions  for  foch  words,  to 
ftnow  when  they  were  uttered. 

The  feveral  diftiuAions  of  one  voice  from  ano- 
ther proceed,  either  from  the  various  flruAure  of 
the  fuhfervient  parts,  according  as  they  are  more 
#r  lefi  relaxed  of  firm,  and  from  their  particular 
formation  and  configuration,  in  regard  to  the  pro. 
portion  they  bear  to  one  another.  Befides,  there 
is  a  ceruin  motion  of  the  partt  that  caufe  the 
voice ;  which  motion  is  peculiar  and  natural  to 
<ach  of  us,  even  from  our  infancy*  from  whence 
proceeds  a  difTerence  in.  voices :  fometimes  too, 
certain  affeAations  that  may  be  obferved  in  feve- 
ral  perfons.  alter  the  natural  fonnd  of  the  voice, 
lor  fome  have  an  affedted  way  of  fpeaking  through 
the  nofe,  others  in  the  throat,  &c.  Laftly,  The 
voice  is  higher  or  lower,  louder  or  fofter,  accotd- 
ing  as  the  contradion  or  extenfion  of  the  lungs 
and  of  the  diaphragm  are  more  or  lefs  ftrong  or 
weak :  for  a  violent  expulfion  of  the  air  caufes  \ 
violent  motion  of  it,  and  by  coofequence  a  great 
or  loud  found ;  and,  in  like  manner,  on  the  con. 
trary  :  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  fuch  ai  have  a 
quicker  and  livelier  fpring  in  thofe  parts,  hav^  a 
dronger  voice  than  others. 

Ver.  ^64.  He  fubjoins  feveral  problems;  the 
firft  in  thcfe  eight  verfes.  The  voice,  by  going 
far,  grows  we^ ;  and  though  it  was  difiind, 
when  firft  uttered,  it  becomes  confufed;  becaufe 
the  fmall  parts,  or  little  voices  of  which  it  was 
cbmpofed,  are  difordered  by  the  air,  and  lofe  the 
form  and  figure  which  they  had  received  from  the 
tongue  and  lips.  And  hence  the  voice  cornea  to 
be  cither  diftin<ft  or  confufed. 

Ver.  572.  In  thefe  four  verfes,  he  teaches  the 
reafon,  why  if  but  one  man  fpeaks,  the  ears  of 
many  who  are  prefent  hear  the  voice.  You  are 
to  know,  fays  he,  that  there  is  one  whole,  or  ra. 
thcr.  gei\eral  voice,  which,  being  pronounced  from 
the  mouth,  divides  itfelf  into  innumerable  little 
voices,  which  are  wholly  like  one  another.  Thus 
when  the  voice  is  uttered  by  the  fpeaker,  the  for- 
mation  of  the  bodies  that  burft  out  of  the  mouth, 
is  comprc-flcd,  broken,  and  as  it  were,  ground  to 
pieces  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  divides  and  goes 
away  into  minute  parts,  or  little  voices,  altoge- 
ther alike,  and  of  a  like  figure,  which  inflantly 
leap  abroad,  and  difTufe  themfelves  through  the 
»ir  or  ambient  fpace,  and  ftill  preferve  that  like- 
nefs,  till  they  reach  the  ears  of  all  that  are  within 
hearing.  And  thus  the  Ume  voice  is  at  once 
heard  by  many,  even  as  all  drink  of  the  fame  wa- 
t»r  who  drink  out  of  the  fame  xiver.    This,  too, 
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I  WM  the  opinion  of  Democrittti, »  Pldtttth  vti. 

nelTes,  lib.  i  v.  de  Placicis  Phalofeph.  cap  ao. 

I      Ver.  J  76.  In  thcfe  twcnty-fiBveB  veriesi  he  &yi, 

;  that  all  the  little  voices,  that  reach  the  ears  aia 

I  heard ;  the  others  are  diffufed  through  the  air, 

I  and  vaoifli  away.    Some  ftrike  00  very  porous 

I  bodies,  which  afford  them  a  paffage  throagh : 

fome  on  very  roug)^.  where  they  are  broken  and 

I  difperfed      And  others  ftrikxDg  apon  fiolid,  ud 

I  in  fome  nneafure  finooth  bodiea,  are  reverhentel 

from  them,  and  that  are  the  caniii  thtt  the  iiuBi 

voice  ii  heard  again :  and  thit  n  tm  echow  Hc&se, 

too,  proceed,  fays  he,  thofe  founds  by  night,  which 

the  fupcrftitious  impute  to  nini  dekict. 

Ver.  579.  An  echo,  which  ii  oaly  a  reiariig^ 
rcjedion,  or  reperculCon  of  the  voice,  which  ii 
made  in  finooth,  torcoont,  and  holbw  places ;  m 
in  valleys,  caves,  and  walls,  efpecially  in  old  vanhr 
cd  buildings.  Hence  Virgil,  Oeorg.  iv.  ver.  5a 

Aut  ubi  concava  polfu 

Saxa  fonant,  vocifque  offenfa  refultit  Imago. 
And  Horace  to  Aug.  L  t.  Od.  II. 


-Cujus  recinet  jocofa 


Nomen  fmago, 
Aut  in  umbrofis  Heliconis  oris, 
Aut  fupcr  Pindo,  gelidove  in  Hieiiio. 

We  h^e  an  admirable  drfcriptioo  of  as  edv 
tranflated  by  Mr.  Addifoa,  from  the  third  bosk 
of  Ovid's  Metamorph.  where  fee  the  fabkit 
length. 

Echo  in  others  words  her  fileooe  hrnks  1 
Speechleffl  hcrfelf,  but  when  aaother  ffMak^ 
She  can*t  begin,  but  waiu  for  the  rebound. 
To  catch  the  voice  and  to  return  the  found. 

Hence  'tis  (he  prattles  in  a  fainter  tone,  * 

With  mimic  founds,  and  fpecchesi,  not  her  owi. 

Ver.  i  85.  An  echo  is  formed  by  the  nwAat- 
tion  of  the  vibrated  air  when  It  meets  withi 
fmooth  and  folid  body.  For  Hie  air,  as  neB  as 
otha>  mediums,  muft  glance  and  refiedt  fronol^ 
jeds  if  it  cannot  oafs  through  diem.  Th«  k 
changes  its  firft  aetermtnation»  and  h  varioefly 
refleded,  according  to  the  variMu  filuation  of  the 
objeA  upon  which  h  ftrikei.  Therelbre  if  the 
objeft  be  fituated  oppofite  to  the  place  Snm 
whence  thv  found  proceeded,  the  found  wilik 
heard  twice  in  chat  place ;  becaufe,  being  aniol 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  the  trepidi- 
tions  of  the  air  meetxng^  the  felid  body,  nnm  he 
reftoredand  fent  back,  according  to  themlcssf 
reflexion,  which  it  muft  of  neoeffity  obfierte:  tad 
for  this  reafoD,  if  the  objed  from  whence  it  isff- 
verberated,  ftands  diredtly  oppoftte  to  the  novtf 
air,  that  air  wiH  he  refledled  again  to  the  tentit. 
But  if  the  obje^  fl^d  fideways,  the  echo  wiH  not 
be  again  heard  in  the  place  wfiere  it  was  firft 
formed  ;  becaufe  the  air  will,  in  that  cafe,  receive 
a  fide  reflexion,  and  eonfequently  glance  another 
way.  But  the  reafim  why  the  fame  foood  is  ft. 
veral  times  receded,  is,  becaufe  there  fametiOKs 
happens  to  be  feveral  pinces  dt(i>ofed  among  then* 
felves  ID  ficfa  a  mtODtri  and  it  fvth  diteec^ 
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Him  tiejfMi^  titt  other,  Chat  the  ciroiltr  vtidvla- 
tfwwef  the  air  in  dilfcrefit  pltces,  and  at  difretent 
tncctiDf  with  bodies  Iblid  and  imp^ne- 
•  friiu  found  will  be  often  rebounded, 
to  the  number  and  fite  ef  the  objedls ; 
,  thac  after  we  have  received  the  found 
\  from  the  nearell,  we  receive  it  returned 
likcwilc  from  thofe  jfiat  are  more  remote  from 
«•  t  and  ihk  fooMtimet  happent  when  the  placet 
■n  oppotftoio  one  inoth^r,  and  refledfe  the  voice 
%y  tnni^    Of  ihia  nature  there  was  one  formerly 
at  AthiM,  which,  at  PaoCMiae  witneiSet,  returned 
dw  vniee  fcveb^  tine*,  whence  the  place  itfelf  wat 
««Ue4*B«Mf«M»  And  nor  loni^  a)|^  at  Charenton^ 
a  vilbfe  near  Puit,  in  a  ruinous  butf^ng,  and  with* 
OQtany  roof, where  themonaileryof  the  Carmelitet 
mom  ftiiida,  ic  wat  obicrved  that  the  fame  ffllable . 
Mooonnced  at  either  end  of  it,  wat  returned  no 
left  than  fovcnteen  timet;  and  when  pronounced 
ia  the  ntiddle,  as  often  trom  each  end :  nay  more, 
it  wonU  return  a  very  ftrong  voice,  no  left  than 
fc  and  twenty  timet,  Che  refleAed  found  (till  grow. 
'  iog  weaker,  before  it  quite  ceafed  to  be  heard. 
Tkitwat  more  wonderful  than  what  Plutarch  re- 
latet  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  where  the  voice 
vmtrctamedfoiir  or  five  timet;  or  of  the  Portico 
m  Oijrnfia,  where  it  wat  refleded  fcven.  There 
are  fime  who  write,  that  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
fnbceat  Pavla,  the  image  of  the  voice  it  repeat- 
ad  thirteen  timet.    hCoreover,  you  may  obferve, 
that  no  echo  will  be  made,  or  at  leaft  nr^t  per. 
acived,  tf  yon  ftand  too  near  the  refleAing  body. 
The  reafoo  of  which  it,  becaofo  the  voice  pro- 
jMMmced,  and  the  imafre  of  it  thtt  i«  reftored,  en- 
ter into  the  eart  of  both  of  them  at  the  fame  time  : 
jod  in  thit  cafe  it  only  happens,  if  the  rcpercufxon 
kn  ntode  from  hollow  and  vaulted  bodies,  that  a 
cwrtatn  confofed  and  humming  found  follows  af- 
ter the  voice,  becaofo  many  cefledions  of  it  are 
fnilcniod  one  upon  another.    8och  it  the  found 
nia  bell  when  it  firft  eeafet  to  ring.    But  if  you 
ftnd  at  a  good  difiance  from  the  refleding  body, 
yen  wittdiaindtly  hear  the  refleaion  of  the  voice  ; 
•od  the  nearer  yon  (kind  (but  ftil)  tt  fuch  a  dif- 
•anee,  that  the  refledted  voice  may  be  difcerned 
Jrom  the  pconounotd),  the  fewer  fyllablet  you 
will  diiUo^y  hear  rttaraed  :  and  the  farther  you 
are  off,  the  more  you  wiU  beer :  becaufe  the  in- 
tcnral  of  tihie  between  the  cefiTatton  of  the  fpeak- 
cr,  and  the  perception  of  the  rcfledcd  voice,  is  Icfs 
fsthe  firft  cafe,  and  greater  in  the  laft/   Hence, 
'  ft  ia  no  wonder  that  an  entire  hexameter  verfe  is 
inoMtimes  returned  :  but  then  the  voice  muft  be' 
^ery  ftrong,  that  ic  may  be  able,  from  a  great  diC 
taaoe,  to  reach  the  refledang  body,  and  to  return 
front  it«    It  hat  been  fometimes  obferved,  that 
aiore  notet  of  a  tmmpet  have  been  diftinaiy  ^e- 
tntncd,  than  would  have  been  neceflary  fyllablet, 
to  compole  an  hexameter  verfe,  if  a  human  voice 
conld  have  been  pronounced  from  that  inftm- 
aieat.    But 'the  reason  we  hear  only  the  latter 
j«rC  of  the  found  echoed,  aiay  be  becaufe  the  air 
that  wat  moved  by  the  firft  part  of  the  found,  ar- 
rtving  firft  at  the  folid  body,  it  firft  reflcded  fram 
kifethatiiiitirefitdioD,  It  anift  meet  with  the 
TiAMi.  n. 
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air  that  was  put  in  motion  by  the  latter  part  of 
the  found ;  and  coiifequently,  not  being  ftrong 
enough  to  refift  its  motion,  muft  communicate  itt 
own  to  it.  And  for  this  reafon,  befidet  the  echo 
of  the  end  of  the  fotrod  it  at  loud  at,  nay,  fome* 
timet  louder  than  when  it  was  firft  formed  ;  be- 
caufe it  hat  a  double  force,  i.  e.  itt  own,  and  that 
with  which  it  wat  repelled  by  the  forerunning 
circlet. 

▼er.  589,  Nympht,  as  it  were  ft*  f«/ni#tt,  and 
the  word  fignified  as  well  a  bride,  or  new  maf^ 
ried  woman,  as  thofe  female  deities,  who,  accord* 
ing  to  Paufimiat,  wc;^e  not  held  to  be  immortal^ 
but  to  five  extremely  h>ng,  almoft  an  Insnmer* 
able  fucccffion  of  years.  The  poets  gave  them  fe- 
ytnik  names :  I.  The  Kaiadet,  or  Naidet,  from 
»«4«9,  to  flow,  who  prefided  over  fonntatnt  and 
rivers.  1 1.  The  Nereides,  who  were  danght^rt  oC 
Nereus  and  Doris;  and  were  fet  ewer  the  watern 
of  the  fea.  III.  The  Oreades  nympht,  or  god'* 
deflet  of  the  moonrains,  from  1^,  a  monntaiB. 
IV.  The  nymphft  of  the  wood*,  who  were  called 
Dryades,  from  l(»r.  t  tree,  or  ratkee  an  oak.  V* 
The  Haraadryades,  who  prefided  over  each  aree, 
from  a/iuK,  together  with,  and  }^r,  a  tree,  bm 
caufe  they  feU  aod  died  with  tbeir  treet.  VI* 
The  Napea,  the  nympht  of  the  grovea,  gardenti 
valleyt,  and  pleafant  ahodet,  fo  called  from  tdmrt ' 
a  grove.  Vll.  The  Limoniadet,  or  nympht  o£ 
the  meadows,  from  Xm^Uhi,  a  me«dow«  Aod«  VIII. 
Limniades,  the  nTnipht  of  the  poodt»  and  ftand<: 
ing  waters,  from  xj^imi,  a  pond* 

Thefe  were  a  fort  of  rural  godt,  fo  called  fimOk' 
Faunnt,  king  of  Italy,  the  father  of  king  JLatinntr 
and  who,  for  having  been  the  firft  who  introduced 
agriculture  into  his  country,  was  recorded  in  ths' 
number  of  their  gods:  though  others  fay,  the^^ 
had  their  name  afa/uh,  from  fpeaklng,  becaufe  ta' 
woody  places  they  were  vront  to  fpeaJt  and  con-^ 
verfe  with  men.  An  inftance  of  which  they,  al« 
lege  in  the  voice  that  vrat  heard  from  out  the 
woods,  during  the  battle  between  the  Etmriana 
and  the  Romans,  for  the  refloration  of  the  Tar- 
^hint,  and  which  bid  the  Romans  take  heart.  Now 
the  peafanu,  to  Aiake  thefe  gods  of  theirs  more 
terrible,  gave  them  horns  00  their  heads,  hoof* 
inftead  of  feet,  prick-eart,  and  the  fiiape  of  a 
gOat. 

The  fatyn  were  believed  to  be  go^t  of  Ai& 
woods;  like  the  fylvans  and  fanos,  With  a  hnmao 
head,  but  homed ;  with  the  feet  of  a  gt>at,  their 
bodies  ail  hairy,  and  to  delight  in  the  coteitt  of 
woodt.  rhey  were  part  of  the  train  of  Bacdn% 
and  hotoriottt  for  thfAr  lafcivioufoeft.  Horat  lib* 
ii.  Od.  19. 

Bacchum  id  remotit  carmlna  rupibnt 
Vidi  docentem  (credit!  pofteri), 
Nymphafque  difeentet,  et  attres 
Capripedum  fatyrorum  acutttt» 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Sylla^  relatetb  that  a  ktft 
was  brought  to  Sylla.  And  St.  Jerome,  ib  the  life 
of  Paul  the  Hermit,  fiiya,  that  St.  Anthony  had 
feen*  one  of  them  Uke^ifo ;  And  that  another 
wat  fceo  by  all  the  people  of  Akaaadiia  in  tbt 
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days  of  Condaritine.  He  fays,  befides  that  there 
atre  indeed  in  Ethiopia,  a  fort  of  quadrupedal  ant- 
niaU»  with  the  feet  of  goats,  but  a  human  (hape  of 
body,  except  only  that  they  have  horns  on  their 
heads  ;  and  that  when  he  aiked  them  what  they 
were,  they  anfwercd,  that  they  were  men  doom< 
«d  to  wear  thofe  bodies,  as  a  puniHiment  for  the 
crimes  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  But  others 
reckon  them  among  fficdres,  and  the  monflcrs  of 
nature,  and  believe  the  whole  race  of  fatyrs  to 
be  mcf  ely  fabulous.  They  were  called  fatyti,  as 
^lian  fays,  ckvel  tv  9^rh^<Htal,  which  fijruifies,  to 
ha^ve  a  mouth  like  a  d«.g  when  he  grins  Cafau- 
]boQ  derive"  it  from  the  Doric  word,  «-cTMq,  to  be 
.merry;  and  others  from  gtitrii  **  quod  fignificat 
^lembrum  virile,  quia  ad  libidinem  proni  funt 
lalyri.'* 

Vcr.  593,  594.    Thus  the  goatherd  in  Theo- 
critus : 

JUxi  ci  tifi  }^if4.eiut  x^^^  zrort  pi»i  xxfinrau, 

Pih  was  the  chief  of  the  rural  gods,  and  pre- 
fided  chiefly  ovsr  paftoral  affairs ;  therefore  faid 
•to  be  the  god  of  the  (hepherds.  "  Pan  curat  oves 
-oviumque  magiftros.**  yirg.  He  was  reprefented 
with  a  garland  of  pine  leaves  on  his  head,  upon 
^hich  there  grew  a  goodly  pair  of  horns,  and  his 
feet  were  like  thofe  of  goats  :  In  one  hand  he 
bears  a  pi|  e  made  of  feven  reeds,  joined  together 
with  wax,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  ioTCDtor. 
•Vtrg.  Eclog.  ii.  ver.  32. 
Pan  primus  calames  ccra  conjungcreplures 
Inftituit-^ — 

In  the  other  a  (hepherd*8  crook :  He  was  believed 
^o  delight  in  folitary  places,  and  to  frequent 
.chiefly  near  the  fea,  whence  the  Greeks  call  him, 
AA-^VJaeyx^JCf  ■  And  he  was  thouj/ht  to  be  in  love 
.with  Echo.  Whether  he  was  fon  of  Mercury  or 
not,  is  uncertain  :  but  the  name  of  Pan,  n«v.  all, 
w^as  given  him,  according  to  Homer  in  Hymn. 
.Bccauic,  when  he  was  but  newly  born,  he  touclftd 
the  harp  fo  artfully,  that  he  delighted  all  the  gods 
with  the  harmony ;  but,  according  ro  others,  be- 
caufc  he  reprefented  the  whole  nature  of  things. 
By  his  horns,  the  beams  of  the  fun,  and  horns  of 
the  moon,  by  his  jolly  red  face,  the  air,  by  his 
goats  feet,  the  folidity  of  the  earth,  by  his  hriftly 
hair,  the  trees  of  the  earth,  ^nd  the  bcaflfi,  &c. 

Vcr.  595.  The  pipe,  whkhthe  ancients  called 
fJiulA,-  was  made  of  feven  unequal  rcedi  joined  to- 
^jgcther  with  wax;  (Theocritus,  Idyl.  viii.  men-' 
tions  one  made  of  nine)  that  it  mi^ht  imitate  fo' 
many  different  notes  of  the  voice.  Virg.  Eel.  ii. 
vcr.  36. 

Ed  mihi  difparibus  feptcm  compada  cicutij 
Fiftula. 

Now  the  reeds,  that  were  j(jincd  together,  de- 

erv'afed  in  this  proportion  ;  at  the  top,  where  they 

r  received  the  breath,  they  were  all  of  the  fame 

'  height;  but   at   the   bottom,    where   the  breath 

•  went  out,  they  were  all  gradually  one  fliortcr 


than  the  other.  Sealiger,  M  the  verfe  of  VirgA 
above  cited,  will  have  the  tkuta  to  be  hemlod, 
the  venomous  plant,  with  the  juice  of  which  tke 
Athenians  were  wont  to  puoilh  criminals  with 
death,  and  fays,  that  of  the  hollow  ftalk  of  it  thtf 
made  their  inftnimenu  of  wind  muflc.  Seivioi, 
but  without  authority,  fays,  the  pipe  was  madeof 
the  jomts  of  any  reed  or  ftalk  whatever.  Bpttfae 
mufical  inllruments  of  the  {hepberda^weze  fitft 
made  of  the  ilalks  of  oats  or  wheat,  conptdcd 
together  with  wax;  next  of  reeds,  aod  joinuoC 
box  made  hollow;  thea  of  the  legs  of  craoei,  of 
the  horns  of  animals,  of  metala,  &e*  Whtace  the 
words,  **  aveoa,  (lipula,  calamus,  arnado,  fiftali, 
boxus,  tibia,  cornu,  xs,**  ice.  were  nfed  foe  imii* 
cal  inllruments. 

Ver.  598.  Genus  agrU9Um*'\  The  peaianU,  wfao 
were  wont  to  boaft  of  their  converfatioa  with  the 
gods,    **  Jadant  miracula  diiftis.**     LmnL 

Ver.  6C3.  Since,  therefore,  we  receive  the  fomdi 
of  the  voice,  exprcfled  and  formed  by  him  th< 
fpeaks,  even  as  we  do  tlie  imago  that  flow  frow 
the  furface  of  things,  how  comes  it  to  pefs  thit 
we  hear  him  whom  we  caimot  fee  ?  Why  are 
things  perviouk  to  founds,  and  not  to  imagoi 
This  Lucretius  anfwers  in  thefe  nineteen  Trirf& 
The  voices  or  founds,  (ays  he,  that  are  kg» 
ed  in  fpeaktng,  pafs  whole  and  unhurt  chroogk 
the  oblique  palfages,  and  tortuous  poret  and  hoks 
of  bodies,  by  which  the  images,  as  he  taught  be* 
fore,  are  broken.  Or  rather,  goes  he  ob,  tht 
reafon  of  it  is,  becaufe  the  voice  divides  kfelf,  and 
leaps  abroad  into  little  voices,  which  dilfefe  soi 
fcacter  themfelves  on  all  fides  round,  upwards 
downwards,  forwards,  baekwards,  to  the  r%hil 
to  the  left,  in  (hort,  in  all  manner  of  obUquiti0i» 
as  many  lictle  fparkles  leap  abroad  from  ow 
(hakenfpark;  and  thus  they  light  imo  the  on 
that  are  all  around,  and  not  only  into  thofe  thai 
are  placed  in  a  direct  line  from  the  fpeaker.  Bst 
no  fiich  thing  can  happen  to  the  images.  Yet  the 
voice  itfelf,  by  penetrating  through  fuch  ntxei 
and  windings, becomes  wcak,indiftin^,  andbreab 
into  murmurn. 

Vcr.  607.  Here  our  traoflator  feems  to  mc  li 
have  miflakcn  th/;  fcufe  of  his  author,  who  is7% 

Vox  per  flcxa  foramina  rerum 
Incolumis  tranfire  poteft,  fimulacra  renutaot. 

that  is  to  fay,  voice  or  fc»und,that  ftrikes  the  can, 
can  pafs  whole  and  unchanged  through  the  crool^ 
ed  and  tortuous  pores  of  bodies ;  hutfumtlacra  r^• 
nutantf  tfie  images  of  things  that  ftrike  the  eyci 
cannot.  'This  is  confonant  to  the  do&rioe  ofLi* 
cretius,  who  pofitively  aflerts  that  we  fee  by  the 
incurfion  of  images  into  the  eyes, not  by  the  eznil- 
fion  of  rays  from  them.  Nor,  indeed,  will  the 
word ^«>»/a£ra  bear  that  interpretation  ;aBd  yft, 
he  renders  it  again,  ver.  617.  vifive  rays;  eno- 
neoufly  in  both  places,  and  even  contrary  to  the 
dotSlrioc,  as  well  as  exprefs  words  of  his  ai> 
thor. 

Vcr.  609.  This  inftance  is  not  true ;  for  in  the 
fir(l^)]ace,  there  are  oblique  pores  or  palfages  ifl 
'gla£s,  by  whidi  tli«  images  of  things  ue  rciriog; 
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fc^bcckoTe  the  (hiagi  km  4o  not  appear  to  be  in 
their  places;  and  creQ  when  the  rcfradioii  is 
made,  ihe  imaget  ceafe .  not  oevertheleft  to  tend 
liredljinto  the  eye  a  Bcfideii  the: whole  or  entire 
iuage  doet  not  fly  through  the  glafs  r  for  of  the 
-ays  thtt  cooftitnte  the  iiiia{?e,  they  only  pafs 
hroogb,  that  happco-to  fall  iifto.the  pores  nr^ 
raid  rpAcci  of  the  glaft :  but  the  others,  that  • 
chitwe  to  light  upon  the  £olid  party  of  the  glafs, 
Kf  reflefted.  lo  this,  thecefore,  coofids  uot  the 
difereoce  between  an  image  and  a  voice.  ■ 

Vv  6%%.  The  probkma,  relating  to  the  tafte, 
ire  oot  in  greater  ouiuber,  nor  more  difiiculr  to 
xplaio,  than  thoTe  that  concern  the.  fight  and 
tearing :  Foe  «e  tafle,  fays  the  poet,  when  th^ 
oice  that  u  fqueezed  out  of  fapid  bodies,  like  wa- 
ter out  «f  a  fponge,  penetrates  the.palatc  and.  the 
tonpjc  Which  juice,  if  it  confift  of  feeds  figured 
nfoch  a  manner,  that  when  they  are  poured 
apoo  the  organ  of  the  tafte,  and  enter  into  ihe 
Mres  of  it,  they  cxadly  fit  thofe  little  pores,  and 
has  ^eatly,  tickle,  and  pleafingly  afic^  the  organ, 
tens  fweet :  But  if  the  figuration  of  the  feeds  be , 
iucb^tlut  when  they  come  to  enter  into  the  little 
f«rei  of  the  organ,  they  bear  no  dye  proportion 
ukI  commenfuration  with  them,  they  then  prick, 
•urt,  tear,  offend,  and  roughly  move  an4  afTc^ 
he  organ;  and  then  the  Juice  fecms  not  fwcet  to 
he  tafte,  but  cither  bitter,  fait,  add,  four,  harfli, 
"ting,  &c.  Epicurus  took  this  opinion,  zi  well  a^i 
»^f  othcn,  from  Dcni^critus,  who  gave  to  e^ery 
^  of  tafte  or  favour,  its  particular  figure  :  as 
^y  be  icen  in  Theophraftut  dc  cmuCs  Plant,  lib- 
"cap.  2  in  thefc  words:  Ajv«i«^/]o$  ^»  A;»»^»  wjj*- 
*«;  tttfticm  Tkvxii  fUf   t«»  ir^oJyyXn^  ^l   IvM  yi^ 

'*'*'***^i  h  ^MtXiotf  Si  irortifiXn*  iriK»h  li  rit  wt^i- 
Nf»,  tai  Xma*  "i^tfra  tr««>l«r«f|K,  ftiytfifm  Ji  ftiK^ii' 

Vcr.  63a  For  this  realon  NigrioU^,  in  Lucian, 
^^^  a  fcdff  at  thofe  who  were  too  curious  in 
^f^  fiQctf^  of  their  fneat ;  iwi  act u fed  them  of 
l^ing  themfelvts  a  jjreat  deal  of  trouble,  for  the 
^  only  *f  a  very  (hort  and  tranfient  pleafurc ; 
'•fe  the  .throat;  through  which  the  meat  Aiding 
ftwn,  Would  move  them  with  any  delight,  is  not 
'»we  four  inches  in  length  :  Nor  did  they  find 
^7  pltafifrc  in  drcfiliie  the  m^t,  nor  could  thcy^, 
^«  it  Was  fwaliowed;  but  only  Jn  that  tnftant 
•f  tim*,  while  the  meat  is  paffing  through  the 
^t.  This  made  the  voltf|)tuob8  I^olixenus  aflc 
rf  the  POds  to  make  his  fleck  like  a  crane*^  that 
^  might  receive  the  greater  pleasure  in  eating,  by 
^  longer  ftay  of  the  food- in  the  jaws  and 
hroif. 

^w-  *37.  To  this,  and  the  two  following 
'erfei,  we  may  join  what  Epi^uru*  writes  to  Mr- 
^«tt\  in  thefe  words :  U  *^nA'C«it  Itp  U  ritU 
■'''•Tf,  na)  i  wvXrriAtri  J«i/r«<i  xa)  vytHets  lr< 
'''*''**^«»«»,  «*J  W^  afmyKMat  tS  fi$^  tt^^^t 
*««Mf  worn  r«>  A*0UMrof.        * 

Vcr.  640.  In  thefe  farty-twa^verfes.the.  po^t 
"?-«iBi  the  reafon,  wb/  the  (anae  meat  ia  Aot 
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oithr  fAealaDt^  but  heattfifol  aUb  to  tme^:  tod  lio^ 
only  nauieotts,  but  hurtful  to  another.  The  orgfn 
of  the.  tafte  is  diiferent  in  fome  men,  and  in  fome 
animals,  front-  what  it  is  in  others ;  either  iii  i(8 
feature;  or  tonfiguration  of  the  atoms:  or  of  the 
fpaccs  that  intervene  between  them  ;  ev^  as  the 
other  pirts  of  men  or  anitnals  are  different,  efpQ^ 
«iaUy  the  outward,  .  But  |he  difi^ent  paffages  or 
pores  muft  necefiarily  admit,  and  receive  ditiferenc 
corpufcies. of  juice  :  and  eyery  thing,  out  of  which 
juice  is  fqueezed,  contains  feeds  of  different  fi- 
gures J  and  the  torptifeles  of  all  juices,  by  reafon 
of  thtir  various  figuration^do  not  .agree  with,  and 
fit  the  organs  of  all  animals*  Henee  it  is^  that 
what  is-nooriihment  to  one.aoimal,.i9  potion  to 
another ;  and  what  \%  grateful  to  this  is  diftaftet 
fol  to  rhat«  Nay,  wheiH  by  age,  or  by  reafod  of 
any  di(eaii;,the  temper,  or  the  frame  of  the  orgaa 
is  cbanged,  tbeCitnc  thing. fcemo  to  have  changed 
its  tafte,  even  though  nothing,  be  changed  m  it* 
Thus  a  man  in  a  fevirt  thinks  thofe  {hings  bitter, 
.tvhich^  man. in  health  takes  to  be  tweet;  becaufe 
the  texture  of  the  organ  being  altered.  thoCe  cor* 
po&lea,  that  fitted  it  before,  are  riu  lotger  fit  for 
it ;  and  tbctefnre  tear  and  bust  the  v,r%  \<». 

:V«r.  645.  Of  tbik  aficrtion.  our  traiiflator  ba^ 
emitted  an  inftaoce,  which  Lucretius  eiprcfies  ia 
thefie  words  t 

Eft  utique,  ut'lerpenshomipift  contra<Ra  falivi  * 
Difperit,  at  fefe  mandciido  euoficit  ipla. 

Avd  that  feypentt  canont  fUffer;  bnt  fiy  from  the 
fpittic  of  a  tnan,  wc  bavo  the  authority  of  P)in]Oi 
lib.  vii.  cap.  1,  who  there  fay^.  **  Et  tainen, omnibus 
homiiubu,4 Contra  ferpentes  ineft  vencnum:  fefunt^ 
que  eas  i<5lum  falivc,  tauqi^am  aqux.  ferventis  C9I%- 
tad)um,fiigere/*  But  that  it  makes  them  fo  furit^m. 
aft  to  eat  their  or^n  bodseSt  we  have  only  cfce  autho^ 
rity.of  Luctctius,  that  I  )uif^  of :  Anil  Pfiberlayd^ 
it  is  eomnsooly  reported*  and.  believed*  by  many^ 
but  that,  havinjr  ofrcnm^detheiozperimeni  of  41^ 
he  (loidd  tievcr  find  it  tO  be  true*  a     k.iT 

.  Ver.  646.  f^«r4/rt(w,  in  the  ltfigiQa1^,4||Difi(f 
the  plant  which  the  Ofeeks,<aU  hellehore^as  ^\\nf 
wi^efles,  lib^.  lr.  c.  14  where  he  fays*,  tiiercaw 
two  forts  of  hellebore,  one  "white  which  the*X«ap 
»in^  call  ^ermtntm  aJhm^  while.  hfllJfJboet  >  ,thet  i 
ther  black,  by  fome  called  pohrbinoHf  by  otlvc% 
:rt,t^fKfHia^  by  o(hei^«B2/«f(^«^^^^h4rff  uni'Me- 
lampos,  a' Ihepherdk  the  fqi^'b(^^myiha90r.aQ^ 
.  who  was  the  fi>-ft  tjia^  difco?«fe<iU»e  viiltue*  oif 
that  plipnt*  by  wbicb  he  .^uiB»d  <«f  Inadnefi  the 
daughters  of  ^r«t:us<  Hin|^  lof  the  Argivcs,  having 
fir  ft  obferv^d  thai  gjoata'^M  to4Hirge  tbemfcivea 
with  it  J  of  from  ita  blaok.  root;  t()e  rooc.of.n 
nlant  may,  pot  very  .ifflprppeflly,.  be  called  ihp 
lopt  of  it*;  whence  ihe  i^atins  call  itfcV^ro/riw.iff 
grum^  black  heUebr^re ;  Mart^  yi^iU  ha^e  it  to-  Ui 
!  called  /oi  bccaofc  it  U-vtresthtm^yctiiy  block  Sc»>. 
ligcf  derives  i^  «  ^rari,  to  (p<ak  ^he  tfUl^  or.l# 
forctel,  **.qliod  eo^urgarentur  v<r.voi<s  .n^ver^- 
tciccs,  qui  pro  IdfaoU  habtfbanuir  " . .  ^Xbie  (anv 
P]i»y,  lib^ic  cap.  la.  fayii,  ,ihM  ^l»€  taking  «f.cfc. 
^ihcr  of  Ueui  a*  dan£er^^s  ,tp  }^)««  (^tiWMth  Utip 
^    -  itkij 
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of  them  httm  gettt  asJ  qnaik;  which  ii  i^gBin 
tooSrmtd  hj  Locretiai,  lib.  ▼.  ver.  897. 

Quippe  videre  licet  pioguefcere  fxpe  ctcoti 
JBarbigeryt  pccudcf,  hoiuini  qus  eH   acre  ¥e- 


Where  we  fee  the  word,  tiewu,  it  taken  for  helle- 
bore :  lo  which  fenfe  too  Horat.  lib.  ii.  epiil.  %. 
▼er.  S3' 
Quae  poterant  tuiquam  fatis  exporgare  cicutse. 

And  Avicenna  callt  the  herb,  aaOs,  black  helle- 
liore  :  whence  it  is  probablci  that  our  hcmfock  is 
neither  the  v.'ratritm  nor  the  eityta  of  the  ancientt. 
Therefore,  inftead  of  hemlock-juice,  we  may  read 
hellebore. 

Vcr.  65'*.  For  the  different  formations  of  the 
fnterrais  of  the  pores  anfwer  to  the  Tarioub  fii^a- 
taiions  of  the  atoms,  of  which  they  are  comfofcd : 
fo  thac  ?.s  fome  acorns  arc  triffonical,  others  ^uad- 
ranoular,  ot)]crspo]yf(Onical,  &c.  in  like  manner, 
•  foiiie  of  the  intcrTriln  of  the  pores  are  trif^onical, 
Oth'-rs  quadntp.  ru la r,  others  pvJygonicai,  &c. 

Vcr.  661.  I  he  meaning  is :  fmce  what  is  fweet 
to  fome,  ib  b.'r.cr  to  others,  it  is  credible,  and  fo 
far  trt:L'.  thac  .;.e  moil  fleck  and  fmootheft  atoms, 
wi;i>i)  r  '.-  ill  the  meat  and  drink,  that  affed  the 
toi|;i  *  a-.vl  pnhte  '^ith  fweetnefs,  do,  as  they  en- 
ter iucr  the  porc'^,  footh  and  tickle  Ihem:  And,' 
that,  on  thci  contrary,  the  rough  atoms eiafperace 
the  ton>(ue  and  palate  of  thofe,  to  whom  the  meat 
as  biticr  {but  chat  the  (ame  meat  is  fweet  to 
Ibme,  and  bitter  to  others,  proceeds  from  the  dif* 
cnrb(*d  or  altered  conrtxture  of  the  atoms. 

Ver.  670.  fn  thefe  tweWe  Ycrfes,  he  confirms 
the  foregoing  do^rine  by  an  example.  He  has 
tanghr,  chat  the  bitternefs  of  the  fame  meat  and 
drink  to  fome,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  it  to  others, 
proeeedf^om  the  perturbation  of  the  atoms  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  1  which  pertarbatton  or  com- 
mntarion  is  cavfed  in  fick  perfons  by  the  predo. 
aiinating  btle,  or  Ibme  other  canfe,  be  it  tiiis  or 
that,  no  matter.  But  then  the  whole  body  is 
difturbed  and  difordered ;  the  fire  and  pofition  of 
the  atoms  is  changed;  whence  thofe,  that  before 
produced  a  fenfation  of  fweetnefs  in  the  tafie,  90W 
produce  a  bitternefs,  by  teafon  of  the  change  that 
is  made  in  their  fite  and  order ;  and  lb  on  the 
€ontnry. 

Vcr,  69%.  Having  finiflied  his  dif|)iitatioB  of 
tftfte  and  faw>ars,  Im  now  enters  upon  'the  fobjed 
«>f  fmell  and  o<lonrt.  And  firft,  in  thefe  ten  ver* 
fes,  he  teaches.'  that  as  images  flow  as  found  is 
emitted,  and  aa  favoury  juices  are  fqueetcd  out 
s>f  things,  fo  odours  are  breathed  from  things  like- 
^rife.  Now,  the  variety  and  diffimilitude  of  the 
figures  (fee  Book  ii.  ver.  398.)  whic^  do  not 
aaove  and  affed  the  organs  of  all  animals  alike, 
•re  the  caufe  that  all  animals  do  not  eooally  per- 
ceive thefe  odours  that  are  continually  exhaled 
•od  font  from  bodies.  Thus  bees  fmell  from  far 
the  odour  of  honey;  vultures  of  dead  bodies; 
dogs  of  wild  beafts ;  and  geefe  of  a  man.  And 
7et  thefe  odours  affcdb  very  weakly,  or  not  at  all, 
the  noftrila  of  human  kind.    fpicurBs,  writing  to 


Herodotus,  delivers  the  frne  dodfcrine  in  tbefe 
words,  n  Uftk  ht  At  wim  wAin  Mv  lo^k^Mrw,  dk  i* 
^yut  *ti^  iemw  A«^  fw  ofmyfMmnt  mmft^ffmn  «ip 
fU^  wfit  r»  TVW  ri  mUBm^m  mMb,  m  ^*  nis 
rir^^^Mvf,  jMcl  AXX0tfi»Ht  M  ^  ^nSn  imfi%m 
mmi  thUmt  ^ttt^H-  Thus  bbth  Epicurus  and  Lo- 
cretins  afcribe  'the  fole  caufe  why  fome  odoni 
are  grateful  to  fome  men,  or  to  fone  ef  tk 
other  animals,  and  nanfeous  to  others,  to  the  it> 
rioos  figurations-  and  contextures  of  the  ergau 
that  compofe  the  fenforium  of  (inelL  Phinrd, 
too,  ift  of  the  ibme  opinion,  lib.  i.  advert  Color. 
where  he  makes  mention  of  two  women,  Bn^ 
nice  and  another  Spartan,  who  had  an  eqoal  af(^ 
fioo,  one  of  them  far  the  fmell  of  bmer,  dK 
other  for  that  of  ointment.  • 

Ver.  6S6  Ail  creatures  have  an  innate  M- 
nefs  for  things  with  which  they  fupport  their  life : 
and  nature  1ms  beftowed  on  each  of  tham  aa  ia- 
ftind  and  fagacity,  to  go  in  fearch  of,  and  nk&f 
to  find  their  nonriAment.  rhns  the  bee,  bnr 
eafily  than  otj^r  animals,  dilcovers  thehordod 
honey,  that  her  feUow-bees  have  gathered  od 
laid  up  for  their  fiippoft,  and  fo  eager  Is  ibe  is 
purfnit  of  it,  that  Ae  avoids  no  danger  to  cobs  t 
it.  This  is  excellently  defcribed  by  Virg.  0«ii|- 
iv.  ver.  103. 

Saepe  etiam  duns  errando  in  cotibus  alas 
Attrivcre,  ultroqoe  animam  fbb  fafce  dederl, 
Tantus  amor  florom,  et  generandi  gloria  mcffii* 

Thus  rendered  by  Dryden : 

Oft  on  the  rocks  their  tender  wingi  they  tear, 
And  fink  beneath  the  burden  which  they  bcir, 
Such  rage  of  honey  in  their  bofom  beats. 
And  fudi  a  seal  they  have  for  flowVy  fwcetL 

.  Ver.  687.  Pliny,  lib.  x.  cap.  46.  fays,  thii  w|> 
tures  fly  three  days  before  4o  the  place  vbot 
dead  bodies  are  to  be,  aa  if  they  perceived  iflf 
before  the  odour  of  the  carcafea.  Thus  FhOi 
in  Trucul.  **  Jam  quafi  vnkurii  triduo  prim  pnt* 
divinabant,  quo  die  efnrituri  fieot.*'  In  whicb  tk^ 
are  both  miflaken;  for  the  vultures  do  not  aflcn> 
hie  themfelves  together  to  the  places  where  ai 
great  flaughters  are  to  be  made  by  any  oatnn 
and  prophetic  inftind;  and,  io"  all  appearasc^j 
this  tradition  took  rife  from  their  having  teco  c^ ; 
fcrved  to  follow  and  keep  with  marching  w>^» 
not  u  forcfeeing  the  day  of  battle,  hot  bccnieii 
the  march  of  an  army,  there  are  always  isM 
men,  fome  horfes,  and  other  bcaib  that  dnp  h* 
and  there  by  the  way.  Job  laya  the  fame  1^ 
of  the  eagle,  chap^  is.  ver.  30.  And  where  ike 
flain  are,  there  is  Ac.  The  vultures,  froni  thdr 
devouring  of  dead  bodies  irefc  called  vofo  k^ 
X*i,  living  fepulchres. 

Ver.  6%Z,  This  is  neither  better  nor  «e>ft 
than  a  downright  barbarilm.  We  fay  net  thl 
train  of  a  fltag,  bnt  the  trail,  to  trail  the  flag,  && 
This  our  huntfmen  know.  Mr.  Addifiw  taisf>* 
ven  us  fo  fine  a  defcription  of  a  hound  in  paid 
of  a  deer,  that  it  welldcferves  to  be  tranferwed. 
80  the  ftaunch  hound  the  trembling  deer  porftc^ 
Ani  iinellibiifoocfttipaia  th«  uintod  dewti 
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TKc  te£aiis  tnck  mfivliiig  hf  degrees : 
Bot  when  tbe  fceot  comet  warn  in  eVry  breeJM, 
Fir'd  at  the  near  approach,  be  (boots  away 
On  his  Ml  (betch,  and  bors  upon  bit  prey. 

Ver.  6S9t  69a  In  tbe  year,  U.  C  364.  when 
tbe  Oanlt,  under  their  leader  Brennui  bad  beaten 
cbe  Rooiana  tt  tbe  river  Allia,  taken  tbe  city  of 
Rone,  and  bud  fiege  to  tbe  capitol,  u  they  were 
one  night  climbing  up  the  precipices  in  order  to 
icale  tJM  waUt,  fome  geefe,  that  were  confecrated 
to  Jnoo^  and  which,  for  *tbat  reafon,  they  had 
ftared  during  tbe  famine  they  bad  fuffered  in  the 
liege,  fell  a  gaggling,  and  waked  the  foldicra, 
wBn,  under  Marcot  Manlaot,  repulfed  the  Gauls : 
and  tfaefe  laft,  after  a  fiege  of  {even  montht,  were 
at  lepgtb  forced  to  buy  their  peace  with  a  great 
weight  of  gold,  and  were  all  flain,  or  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  M.  Camillut,  who  wat  afterwardt 
didUtor.  For  this  fufice  whi^  tbe  geele  bad 
readercd  the  republic,  tbe  cenfors  ordored  them 
€•  be  nourifhed  at  the  public  expence*  Thi<»  is 
attelled  by  Pliny,  lib.  x.  in  tbefe  words :  "  £fi  et 
aofieru  vigil  cura  Capitolio  teftata  defenfo,  per  id 
temporis  canura  filentio  proditis  rebus :  Quamob- 
rem  cibaria  anferam  Cenforea  imprimis  locant.'* 
CScero  tikes  notice  of  this  ftory  in  bis  oration  for ' 
Rolcips  Amoerinns.  And  T.  Liv.  lib.  v.  in  thefe 
words :  **  Oalli  noAe  fubluftri  tanto  filentio  in 
fbrnmnm  evalSre,  ut  noo  cuftodes  folnm  falierent, 
led  ae  canes  quidem,  follicitnm  taimal  ad  nodur- 
■Csftt«pttns,excitareDt;  anferes  non  fefeU^e,"&c. 

Ver.  690  In  thefe  two  verfes  the  poet  teaches, 
that  odour  is  of  a  twofold  advantage  to  man,  and 
tn  the  other  animab:  For,  I.  We  diicem  by  their 
•donrs^  the  aliments  that  are  fit  and  proper  for 
n^*  II.  By  tbe  fame  meant  of  odour,  we  avoid 
tbofe  that  are  hurtful  to  ot.  But  were  this  gene. 
ratty  true,  poilbn  wonld  not  hfve  made  the  havoc 
tbei  it  has  done  in  the  world. 

Ver.  69^  In  thefe  eighteen  verfes,  he  treats  of 
the  motion  of  odourt,  and  affirms,  that  it  moves 
aaoie  flowly  through  the  air  than  found,  that  it  is 
soreeafily  divided  and  diifipated,  and  that  it  b  not 
difefed  and  fprcad  fo  far :  the  reafon  of  which  ii, 
becanle  it  Bows  from  the  moft  inward  parts  of  an 
odoroiM  body,  or  from  the  loweft  profundity  of 
the  Uh^cA  (for  o<lorous  bodies,  the  more  they  are 
bmifed,  broken,  &c.  faieU  the  nioreX  and  alfo  be* 
caofie  the  principles  of  which  it  is  compofed,  are 

Xthan  the  principles  of  (bund:  fince  tl^ofe 
s,  througb  which  found  penetrates,  are  too 
aarrew  for  odoors,  and  will  not  allow  them  a 
way.  And,  therdfore,  odour  roufi  neceflarily 
■Mve  Biore  (low,  and  be  more  eafily  diffipated  by 
the  air  it  meeu  ip  its  paflage.  And  this  t6o  is 
the  realba  why,  though  we  can  eafily  judge  from 
what  part  a  found  comes  to  us,  we  cannot,  with 
like  facility,  diftingdii  on  what  fide  of  us  the 
body  is  that  diffofes  an  odour. 

Meo,  ia  bis  Ttmstns,  teaches,  that  odours  are 
imokc  aad  mifts  that  that  part  of  odoors  which 
IS  ehaaged  from  air  into  water,  becomes  mUk;  but 
that  wGkb  is  changed  from  urater  imo  air,  turns 
latefiadbei  wfacace  he  argues,  that  odour  is  more 
toff  thea  wimt;  but  more  deofie  than  air.    iM 


proof  of  which  is,  that  if  aoy  one  flops  his  noftrilf , 
he  will,  together  with  his  breath,  draw  in  air,  but 
not  odour.  Anl^otle,  lib.  ii.  de  Anim.  teach ci,  that 
the  power  and  quality  of  odour  i*  hot ;  and  chat 
the  power  and  faculty  of  (melling  it  placed  in  hoc 
and  dry.  Hence  it  is  not  ftrange,  that  cold  and 
fro(k  render  odours  dull  and  fpiritlefs.  And  be 
farther  teaches,  that,  for  that  reafon,  odours  con« 
tribute  nothiog  to  the  oourifbrncot  of  the  body, 
nor  ever  excite  an  appetite  of  eating  and  drinking, 
but  rather  create  a  loching  of  food  :  but  that  fweee 
odour*  are  conducive  to  health,  becaufe  they  teni« 
per  and  dry  the  brain,  which',  of  itfelf,  and  from 
the  vapours  of  our  food  and  nourifliment,  is  moift 
and  humid« 

Ver.  710.  It  IS  not  in  the  leaft  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  fame  tafle,  and  the  fame  fmell  is 
pleafing  to  fome,  and  ungrateful  to  others.  Now 
Luaettus,  in  thefe  twelve  verfes,  teaches,  that 
even  the  very  images  of  things  make  difierent  im« 
preffion*  on  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  The  lion' 
binifclf  is  terrified  at  the  fight  of  a  cock  (for 
Lucretius  does  not  mean  what  fome  interpreters 
make  him  fay,  that  it  it  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
that  terrifies  that  wild  animal  ),becaufe  the  iaiage 
of  the  cock  is  compofed  of  feeds  that  pierce  into« 
and  wound  the  eyes  of  tbe  lion,  fo  that  be  is  not 
able  to  tx  his  fight  againft  them.  Plin.  Nat«  Hifi« 
lib.  viii.  cap.  18  fays,  that  it  ia  the  comb  of  a 
cock  that  chiefly  frights  the  lion. 

Ver.  7 1  A.  It  is  ceruin  that  cocks  generally 
crow  at  ceruin  hours  of  the  night,  chiefly  be- 
tween midnight  and  break  of  day.    ^rydcn  Ayss 

More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  this  cock, 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey  clock ; 
And  fooner  than  the  mattin-bell  was  rung. 
He  clapp'd  his  wings  upon  his  rooft,  and  fung. 

•The  naturalifts  a(fign  (everal  reafont  of  this,  bot 
none  that  ^ke  convincing :  the  fafeft  is  to  lay, 
that  the  cock,  like  other  animals,  hat  certain  times 
of  fleeping  and  waking  %  end  that  when  he  is 
waked,  either  of  himfelf,  or  by  the  crow  of  ano- 
ther, or  by  the  noile  of  any  thing,  he  fixes  him« 
(elf  that  he  may  not  drop  off  hit  perch,  cUps  bis 
wings,  and  falls  a  crowing,  which  is  natural  and 
familiar  to  him,  as  well  at  certain  hours  of  the 
night,  as  often  Likewife  of  the  day.  Shakfpeare 
caBt.this  animal, 

The  trumpet  of  me  mom. 


Who  with  bis  lofty  and  (btill  founding  throat. 
Awakes  the  Ood  of  day.  [Hamitt, 

And  Milton, 
.  The  crefled  cnck,  whofe  clarion  founds 

The  filent  hours.  ■ 

^  And  the  Romans,  who  began  their  natural  day  of 

'  twentyofottr  hours  at  midnight,  named  and  dt(Hn. 

^H*fi>ed  fome  naru  of  it  by  the  cmwing  of  the 

COOL    The  firft  part  they  ealled,  **  Media  nox,'* 

whichKU  Cenforinus  calls  it,  was  indeed  **  Prin* 

cipiuni^Poftremum  Die!  Romani :**  the fecond, 

**  de  medHLnoAe:'*  the  third,  **  Gallicinium,*' 

when  the  cockrbmn  to  crow :  the  fourth,  **  Con* 

icinian^**  wb^  they  left  off  crowing :  di^  fifth, 

*kii^ 
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*'  ante  lucctn;"    the   fixth,   "  diluculnm  :"   the* 
fevcnth,  **  mane,"  &;c.     But  in  this  computafion 
there  is  hue  one  cock-crowing  metitioned  in  all ; 
but  Juvenal  meutions  different  times  of  it,  Sat.  is. 
▼cr.  ic6. 

Quod  camen  ad  cantum  Galli  facit  iile  fccundi. 

And,  indeed,  Experience  teacher  u«,  that  the  cncks 
naturally  crow  at  three  particular  times  in  the 
night  efpeciaUy :  of  which  three  feafons,  one  is 
about  an  hour  before  day,  as  oar  old  Tufler  ob- 
fcrves  in  hit  Poetical  Hulbandry,  page  J2$.  where 
he  particularly  diftinj^iflici  the  federal  feafons  of 
the  cock's  crowing  in  the  night,  io  tliefe  old  fa« 
ihioned  Tetfes : 

Cock  croweth  at  midnight  timea  few  abore  (ix, 
With  paufe  to  his  fellow  to  anfwer  betwixt : 
At  three  a  clock  thicker,  and  theaav  you  know, 
Like  ail  into  mattim^iiear  day  they  du  drow. 
At  midnight,  at  three,  and  an  hour  yet  day. 
They  utter  their  language  a»  wcU  as  they  may. 

Ver.  711.  Thus  he  has  concluded  his  dlfputa- 
tion  concerning  the  fenfcs  :  but  fince,  when  the 
fenfcs  are  aflecp.  we  imagine  many  thingrs,  ima.^ 
gination  is  a  fubje^  not  unworthy  a  philolopher 
to  treat  of:  He,  therefore^  to  ver.  Si^t  explains 
what  imagination  is,  and  the  caufc  cf  it.  .  And 
firft,  intheft  twenty  fix  'verfes,  he  afferts,  that 
many  moft  fubtls  images,  fome  flowidg  from  bo^ 
dies,  otberi  Ibrmed  in  the  air  of  their  own  accord, 
and  others  differently  mixed  of  different  things, 
■re- wandering  up<  and  down  on  all  fides  in  the 
air  :  T^at  thcfe  images  penetrate  into  the  mind.; 
and,  gently  moving  it.  are  the  ^aufc  o£  imagina- 
tion.  Hence  wc  think  we  fee  Ccntaurj,  Scyllas, 
and  other  monftrous  thipgs  that  never  had  a  be. 
ing ;  and  likewife  the  gheOs  and  ihadows  of  the 
dead.  Cicero,  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  his  £pif- 
tles,  ad  Familiar,  writing  to  Caffi^K  ^^o  had 
newly  embraced  the  Epicurean  dodnnc,  tells  him, 
••  Fit  nefcio  quid,  ut  "coram,  adeffc  vidcaris,  cum 
fcribo  ahquid  ad  te,  neqne  id  tta)  a^k^X^v  psrrmffiaf, 
vt  dicunt  amici  tui  novi,  qui  putant  etiam  rxf 
3ifle>««l4xci}f  fKt}mci»Sy  fptdris  Catianis  excitari. 

Ver.  730.  luUy,  cxatmnilrg  this  opinion,  fays, 
•*  Tota  rrs,  Vdlei,  nugaroria  efl.'*  This  whole 
affair^  **  VelleiuC  is  a  trifle :  and  adds  farther, 
•*  Quid  eft  quod  minus  probari  poteft,  quam  om- 
fiiunt  in  me  incidere  imagines,  Homeri,  Archilo- 
chi,  Komuli,  Nuroae,  PytFtagorx,  Platonis,  nee  ea 
£orm4  qua  illi  fucrict  ?  quomodo  ergo  illi  V* 
What  is  there  that  can  lefs  be  proved,  than  thiut 
the  images  of  ^11  m^no^cr  themfclves  to  n  r,  of 
Homer,  Arthilochcs,  Romulu?,  Numa,  Pythago- 
ras, Plato,  and  yet  not  In  the  form^in  which  they 
Verc  /  Ho^  then,  was  it  they  f  Let  us  confider 
our  dreanu,  wl.erc  the  powers  of  (ancy  and  ima- 
ginatir.ii  are  molt  obfeivublc.  I'hcfc  our  poet  cx- 
pLiDS.  by  rntifing  image*  whicb  pal*  thniigh  the 
body  and  ilriUe  the  ffiul  livw  drficieDt  this  ib, 
anyone  ni^iy  U  l^tu^^cU  from,b>*  onifu  obfcrva* 
tion  ;  tor  tNat  will  tell  Mm  that  h<;  dream*  of 
things  41  a  \Mi  diliuncc,  aitJ  not  thc-ught  09  for 
iotac  monihi.     What  ihcn  i  Qda  ti*$  xiyage  p9f> 


through  thofc  large  trafts  of  air  whoW  ini  t* 
difiurhtsd  ?,  Arc  they  not  as  thin  a  futft  m  t 
the  Epicurean  foul,  and  a*  eafily  diffjlted?  C*' 
they  enter  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  flill  p^ 
fcrvc'  their  order,  and  the  mind  be  atcsKri 
mortal  f«»r  the  f^me  way  of  p«ffage,  and  tbi^V 
ufcd  as  an  argument  agaiirft  it*  infufioft  ?  Stnij 
power  of  prejudice!  that  can  blind  the (hirp! 
eyes,  make  them  dull  and  unfit  to  be  nwfn!  ^ 
thcfc  thick  and  almoft  palpable  error* ;  b«t,fct 
chance,  there  is  no  iibagt  of  an  aMbrdity,  a 
therefore  we  muft  excufc  the  Epictrean :  fri* 
fome  things  are  prefented  i«  our  imagioatiecs 
which  there  can  be  no  image;  a  harpfccoi 
found,  when  it  lies  filent  in  the  cafe,  «k<a  tkr 
is  00  bri(k  vibration  of  the  .  ftriogi  to  imprl ' 
ambient  air,  and  create  a  found ;  for  fo«od  iti 
not  confift  of  parts  that  fly  from  the  bo^  i< 
Lucretius  imagines);  it  it-  only  an  igittii«t 
the  rigid  parta  of  the  air,  as  a  thouCHBd  ope- 
mcnts  can  evince ;  but  two  may  fblEce.   Ok  » 
taken  from  common  obfervattoo.    Ft-r,  toscfc  "k 
founding  wire  of  virgioaU'at  one  end,  tad  li; 
noife  ceafcs,  though  the  touch  cannot  ki»^'^ 
flux  of  atom*  from  any  part  but  thatwki^' 
immediately  preffes.'    The  other  isknowcs*? 
who  have  heard,  that  a  bell  will  not  foWMii»*f 
exhaufted  receiver,  though  ihe^partiW-g^''*^ 
fly  off  with  greater  eafc,  they  being  not  v^ 
with  any  ambient  refilling  air. 

-.  Ver.  731.  That  is  to  lay,  in  ourdteatw^''' 
with  the  mipd,  and  when  awake,  wc  ^^^ 
vifion  true  :  Yet  never  any  Centaur,  ScyUtC" 
beruK,  or  any  monflcr  of  the  like  natare,  ^» 
being:  But  the  images  of  fuch  thinjrs cort ^ 
fliow  then.fclves  to  our  minds,  from  t^c  ff^ 
imager  of  feveral  things  y  incd  in  one  imtfc 
.  Ver.  733.  The  Ccntaurt  were  feigned  »* 
monOers  witha  human  lace,  and  the  k*N*' 
borle.  They  were  indeed,  as  fome  Ciy,  pf«r** 
Theffalia,  that,  inhabited  the  mountain  fM 
and  the  firft  that  fought  on  borfeback;  *M 
gav*  rife  to  the  fable«  Heince  they  were  nw* 
Jhti/tri  and  himtmim ;  ami  mmiigens^  dood*^ 
ten,  becaufe  they  were  begot  by  boon  00  *ci* 
See  more  of  them.  Book  V.  ver.  J30.. 

.  Scylla  was  ieigned  to  be  a  monfttr,  whc^* 
per  parta  refembltd  a  woman,  and  ha  ^^^ 
ccmpany  of  dogt»  Now  Scylla  was  the  d*?"^ 
cf  Phorcut,  with  whom  01aucu«  fell  in  low.  *" 
being  dcfpifcd  by, her,  be  applied  himferf*' " 
witch  Circe,  to  procure  a  fpcU  to  nuke  hi 
him.  ^  But  Circe,  who  wa«  hcrfcif  '\a  l»^ 
»  Glaucu^  and  .enraged  thai  he  preferred  SfT 
fore  her,  infcAcd  a  four  tain  in  which  S^yl** 
in  bathe,  with  poifon  of  to  noxious  a  oanrt,  f  * 
ScyJh,  going  into  it,  indantiy  ionnd  all  d»«  ■**' 
parts  of  her  body  transfer oftd  into  the  noMf^* 
barking  dogs :  beared  at  thk  deformity,  fc 
mediately  threw  hcrlelf  into  the  x^t^iA^^ 
fea,  on  the  oppofitc  coaft,  of  which  tAey  h^*' 
feigned  Charybdis.  to  bo  changed  ipteai«| 
And  there-  are  now  two  dangerous  wb*lp«*  ' 
tl»c  bjalian  ilea,  called  >y  the  name  olikta^' 
Siluiioua  AODftcra.    5c«  Book  u  .vcr-740*  ^ 
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there  wai  another  Scylla,  daughter  of  NiAit,  kinf^ 
ef  Megan,  who  betrayed  her  father,  having  firft 
cut  off  his  fatal  hair  to  his  enemy  Minos,  with 
wh<mi  ihe  was  in  love  :  and  was  changed  into  a 
lieron.  And  Virgil  fays,  that  it  was  ihe  who  was 
craotformed  into  this  mbnfter. 

<2aid  loqnar?  ant  ScyUam  Nifi,  qnam  fama  fecu- 

taeft,  ^ 

Candida  laccinAam  Utrantibas  ingnina  monftris, 
Dulkbias  yeiaffe  rates,  et  gurgite  in  alto, 
Jkh  daidot  nantas  canibos  lacerifie  marmis. 


Bttt  many  accvfes  Virgil  of  confounding  the  two 
fables,  and  for  giving  to  the  Scylla  of  Nifus  what 
belongs  to  the  Scylla  of  Phorcus,  and  read,  **  quid 
loqnar  f  ant  Scyllam  Nifi,  aut  quam,'*  &c.  But 
Cerdanus  juftifies  the  common  readipg,  by  the 
example  and  authority  of  Ovid,  who,  Amor.  lib. 
iii.  Eleg.  xti.  ver.  l8.  gives  dogs  likewife  to  the 
Scylla  of  Nifus: 

Per  DOS,  Scylla  patri  cano  fiirata  capillos, 
Pube  promac  rabidos  inguinibufque  canes. 

And  of  Propertius,  L.  iv.  EL  iv.  v.  4. 

Quid  mirom  in  patriot  Scyllam  OevilTe  capillos,' 
Condidaque  la  foevos  ingoina  verfa  canes  i 

This  too  was  feigned  co  be  a  monftrous  dog 
vith  three  heads,  who  guarded  the  gates  of  hell ; 
from  whence  Hercules  is  faid  to  have  dragged 
inm,  having  firft  bound  him  in  chains.  See  Book 
Hi.  ver.  1015. 

Ver.  736.  The  poet  here  mentions  three  forts 
4if  images.  1.  Thofe  that  fly  from  real  things : 
Sncii  are  the  images  of  a  man,  of  a  Hon,  of  a 
borfe,  of  a  honfe,  in  a  word,  of  all  things  that 
ftrike  oar  eyes,  and  are  the  caufe  of  light.  II. 
*Tfaofe  which  of  their  own  accord  are  bred  in  the 
air  and  clouds :  as  the  images  of  giants,  moun- 
tains, huge  beafts,  and  the  hke,  which  fometinies 
appear  to  us  in  the  clouds.  III.  Tbofe  that  are 
compofed  of  the  conjoined  figures  of  thefe  images : 
And  focb  are  the  images  of  Centaurs,  Scyllas, 
Cerbems's,  and  the  lake.  Of  the  two  firft  forts 
Iw  has  alr^y  treated  at  large  in  the  beginning 
of  this  book,  and  is  going  to  treat  of  the  third. 

Ver.  740.  Here  the  poet  teaches  how  the  third 
£mi  of  inaage  is  made,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  that 
■re  compofed  of  feveral  images  of  things,  joined 
ia  00^  image.  For  never  Centaurs,  Chimaerae, 
or  monfteia  of  like  nature  lived,  or  had  a  being. 
Bat  the  image  of  a  Centaur  is  made  partly  of  the 
image  of  a  man,  partly  of  the  image  of  a  horfe. 
Tlie  image  of  a  Cbimzra  is  made  of  the  image 
partly  of  a  BMn,  partly,  of  a  goat,  partly  of  a  lion. 
^Uid  in  Ilkettianner  of  ail  other  roonfters. 

Ver.  748.  In  thele  fevenverCes,  he  proves,  that 
imgtnatson  is  canfcd  -by  imagca;  becaufe  a  lion, 
ftr  enmple,  which  we  think  we  Use,  is  ezaAly 
like  »  Uoo  that  we  ice  with,  our  eyes' :  And  as 
fifht  is  made  by  images,  fo  too  t»  imagtnatioa, 
which  u  eqnal  to  fight,  and  differs  from  it  in* 
this  oniy*  that  the  mind  fees  «lije6s.that  are  in- 
lifibk  ^  thd  eye.    Xhoif  ItMt  uaollatoc  baa  in 


this  'paffage  full/  enough  ejcprefled  the  dodbrine 
of  Lucretius,  yet  he  has  omitted  the  example  the. 
poet  brings  to  illuftrate  bis  argument :  Let  us 
fancy,  fays  he,  that  we  fee  a  lion  rather  than  any^ 
other  animal.  Certainly  a  lion  is  not  feen  by 
the  eyes  any  otherwife  than  by  hU  image  :  But. 
cogitation  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  fi^ht 
is  :  Therefore  cogitation  is  made  by  the  appulfioti] 
of  an  image,  which  image,  neverthclefs,  is  indeed 
of  a  more  tenuious  nature,  by  reafon  of  the  mors 
tennioos  nature  of  the  mind.  * 

Ver.  755.  In  thefe  fifteen  verfes.iie  obfervc.% 
that  the  images  of  the  dead  feldom  offer  them- 
felves  to  men  who  are  awake,  but  generally  to 
thofe  who  fleep :  The  reafon  of  which,  he  tells' 
us,  is,  bccaufe  the  images  that  are  continually 
wandering  to  and  fro  in  all  places,  rufii  with  fuch 
violence  upon  the  fleeper,  that,  penetrating  into 
his  very  mind,  they  {hake  and  difturb  it  to  fuch 
a  degree,  as  begets  in  it  an  imagination  of  the 
very*  things  whofe  images  they  are.  And  the 
reafon  why  we  believe  perfons  long  fince  dead  to 
be  adually  prefent  with  us,  is,  becaufe  the  fcnfes^ 
by  which  alone  we  diftinguifh  between  true  and 
falfe,  being  lulled  and  ftupified  in  fleep,  cannot 
perform  their  fun<ftio1ns :  Bcfides,  the  memory  too^ 
is  ftupified,  and  we  do  not  at  that  time  even  re- 
colled  that  the  perfon  who  fecms  to  be  prefect 
with  us  is  dead.  • 

Ver.  770.  But  thefe  images  which  appear  to  us 
in  our  fleep,  run,  leap,  and  dance  up  and  down  ;, 
of  which  the  poet,  in  thefe  ten  verfcs,  gives  thlj 
reafon  :  Becaufe,  fince  we  continue  fome  time  ia 
the  fame  imagination,  it  is  not  all  that  while 
the  fame  image  that  is  before  our  mind;  but 
many  images  that  offer  thcmfelves  fucccfllvely^ 
image  after  image,  in  a  never-ceafing  and  con- 
tinual flow.  Now,  if  all  thefe  images.remain  in 
the  fame  pofture,  the  thing  we  imagine  with  our« 
felves  to  fee  will  fcem  without  motion,  but  if  the 
pofture  oi  the  images  vary,  it  muft  of  oecefilty. 
feem  to  move. 

Ver.  775,  This  and  the  following  verfe  are 
rendered  from  three  verfcs,  which  fome  copies 
have,  but  the  interpreters  generally  rejed  them. 
They  are  thefe : 


Tanta  eft  mobiUtas,  et  rerum  copia  tanta, 
Tahtaque  fenfibili  quovis  eft  tempore  in  una 
Copia  particularum,  ut  poflit  fuppedltare.  v 

Cr<^erh  has  oAiittfed'them  in  the  text  of  his  Latii\ 
edilion,  but  fays,  nevcnhelefs,  thit  a  probable 
meaning,  and  fuch  a  one  too  as  is  very  proper 
to  this  paflage,  may  be  drawn  from  them.  The 
firft  of  them, «  Tanta  eft,'*  &c.  is  a  little  below" 
in  the  original,  ver.  800.  and  in  this  tranflation^ 
ver.  .802. 

Ytr.  788.  From  hence  to  ver.  831,  the  poet 
propofiis  and  explains  £>me  difficulties  t^at  may 
be  ftarted-  again  ft  this  do&rine  of  thinking,  by 
the  means  of  images.  The  firft  difficulty  is  con- 
tained in  ten  verfes,  to  this  cSc&.  Since  the 
mind  perceives  by  images^  how  comes  it  to  pais, 
that  we-  can  think  on  any  obje&  we  pleafe  i  For' 
it  ieems  ridacolous  to  pretend  that  the  imsiret  alb 
*  Jf.  k  iiij  ^ 
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ferre  oar  will,  tod  ire  ftlwap  readj  at  haod  te 
chej  it.  The  fecor.d  ii  in  fu  ycrfea,  f  this  pur- 
pofe  Since  the  iroagrs  feem  to  BoTe  with  grace, 
rulaeft,  and  even  to  obferre  time  and  meafure  in 
their  motions,  are  we  to  believe  that  thef  have 
learned  to  dance  :  A  thought  truly  worthy  of  a 
philofopher !  To  thefe  two  objefftions,  Lucretius 
aniwcra,  in  twenty-four  verfes,  that  what  we  take 
to  be  one  iingle  moment  of  time,  is  indeed  many 
snomtnts;  fo  that  the  images  being,  as  they  are 
cztremiely  fubjed  to  motion,  a  multitude  of  them 
prefenc  thcmfelves  to  u«  every  moment,  and 
Among  them  the  image  of  the  thing,  of  which  we 
pleafe  to  think.  Beiides,  though  all  kinds  of 
imagea  are  continually  at  hand,  yet  they  being 
jnoft  tenuious  and  fubtle*  the  mind  cannot  per- 
ceive them,  unlefs  flie  watdi  with  great  diligence, 
and  endeavour  to  do  fo :  for  fubtle  things  will 
tffcape  unheeded  from  a  negligent  mind,  even  as 
they  do  from  a  carelefs  and  unwatchful  eye.  Thus 
Cicero  Tufcoi.  Quxft.  lib.  i.  fays  admirably  well, 
**  Itaque  fep^  aut  cogitattone,  aut  aliqul  vi  morbi 
impcdici,  apertis  atque  integris  oculis  et  auribas, 
necvidemus,  nee  audimns."  But  the  fame  au- 
thor  derides  and  confutes  this  opinion  of  £picunis 
concerning  images,  and  the  caufe  of  thinking  by 
their  appulfion,  Epift.  lib.  ad  CaiT  Fpift.  xv. 
Pe  Natur.  Deor.  lib  L    And  de  Divinat.  lib.  ii. 

Ver.  804.  It  being  demanded,  why  any  man 
rould  think  on  what  he  pleafisd  ?  I'he  anfwer  is, 
That  images  are  confiantly  at  hand,  but  being 
very  thin  and  fubtle,  they  cannot  be  perceived, 
tinlcfsthe  mind  endeavours,  which^  though  prefied 
fey  all  the  difficulties  propofed  concerning  images, 
yet  may  receive  a  farther  examination.  For,  firft, 
the  mind  muft  think  on  the  objed  before  this 
endeavour,  eUe  why  Ihould  (be  drive,  why  apply 
herfelf  particularly  to  that  ?  And  that  this  argu- 
ment it  (Irong  againil  the  Epicureans,  is  evident 
from  that  queSion  which  Lucretius  propofcth  in 
bis  fifth  book,  about  the  beginning  of  ideas  in 
his  deities,  which  I  have  already  refleded  on. 
pnx  more ;  This  endeavour  of  the  mind  is  a  mo- 
tion, niching  being  to  be  admitted  in  the  Epicu- 
rean hypothefis  but  what  may  be  explained  by 
natter  varioufly  figured  and  agitated :  Now  £pi. 
conu  hath  fettled  but  three  kind«  of  motion, 
ftis/ft  f  «^/c«f,  JM^i  ^m^yxXtrif,  and  nmlm  crXi?^*, 
fey  weight,  by  declinatioo,  and  by  llrokci  and 
the  two  latter  tiecefia^iiy  fuppofe  the  former,  and 
therefore  if  that  mmlk  rid/«*n>/  by  weight,  cannot 
belong  to  the  foul,  it  is  ablurd  to  conclude  thi» 
endeavour  to  lie  either  of  the  latter  :  And  here  it 
muft  Be  confidered,  that  the  Epicurean  foul  is 
snaterial.'and  therefore  weight  is  a  property  of 
•11  its  parts,  which  will  neccfliute  this  foul  to 
fubfide  in  all  the  veflels  of  the  body,  as  low  a« 
p<;fliMe;  and  therefore  it  cannot  adually  enjoy 
this  motion,  and  confequently  no  endeavour. 

Here  I  might  be  copious  (for  it  is  an  eafy  talk) 
in  laying  open  the  weaknefs  of  the  argumeiiu, 
hy  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  our  limbi 
were  not  made  and  defigned  for  proper  offices 
and  employmenu ;  it  would  be  an  endleis  trouble 
io  puifuc  him  thFOOgb  all  the  abforditica  wluch 


lie  in  h}s  opinioni  concerning  flecp,  and  fpeaiii 

.  neous  motion  i  for  levery  man  hath  his  own  eta. 

,  ftant  ezperiencfl  to  confute  them,  and  tbere£DR, 

as  Ladantius  thinks  a  lond  laughter  the  oolf 

I  fttirable  reply  to  the  fornier,  let  the  ochcri  W 

'  contented  with  the  laoae  anfwer*  nor  hinder  as 

I  in  the  profecutiop  of  the  propofed  argoment 

I      And  here  it  aauft  be  eoafdSed.  that  a  tkoaimd 

'  of  thefe  ftories  are  the  genuine  prodo^ooiof 

fear  and  flacy:    Mehncholy  and  taadvcrtcocy 

I  have  not  been  unfruitful ;  and  we  owe  mutf  i 

.  'hem  to  fuperfticion,  iotereft,  and  deign :  Bkis 

beKeve  all  count<rrfcit,  becaufe  fome  are  fo,  ii  ib> 

reafonable,  and  (hows  a  perverfencfs  as  faoUf » 

the  greateft  credulity.    For  when  fuch  are  attefi. 

ed  by  multitudes  of  czceilent  men,  free  from iS 

vanity,  dcfign,  or  fuperftition,  who  had  the  tcfti- 

mony  of  their  fenfes  for  their  afliirance,  sod 

would  not  believe  it  till  after  curious  fearch  sad 

trial;  we  muft  afient,  or  fio^  below  fcepticifia 

itfelf:  for  Pyrrho  would  fly  a  threatrniojr  ^ 

and  make  his  ezcufe,  ;^«>ia'«»,  ^t  iXn  rnrnti^Km 

UlvMu*    k  is  hard  to  pnt  off  the  whole  mia 

Anid  that  there  are  fuch  ftories  delivered,  with  sU 

the  marks  of  credibility,  I  appeal  to  theCoUeditt 

of  Mr.  Glanvil.    Let  any  one  look  on  that  vrhich 

is  recorded  by  the  learned  Dr.  Gale,  in  hit  tuM 

upon  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  third  fc^ioo  tf 

Jamblkhus  de  Myfteriia,  and  then  1  AmU  gi«e 

him  leave  to  ufe  his  atoms  a*d  his  motion  to  ibi 

greateft  advantage,  but  for  ever  defpair  •(  aott* 

pUcation.    The  ftory   ^eaks   thus  in  Eofliiiti 

*  In  Lambeth  lives  one  Francis  Culham,  an  hoaA 

*  man,  and  of  good  credit;  this  man  lay  ist 

*  very  £id  condition  four  years  and  ftve  noDib:; 

*  The  firft  fymptom  was  onufual  drowfioela,  saA 

*  a  numbnefs  for  three  days,  which  forced  hm 

*  CO  take  lis  bed  :  In  the  firft  month,  betscfc 
'  little  or  no  meat  or  drink ;  the  fecond,  he  hAd 

'  ten  days,  and  often  afterward   five  or  (e«e%^ 

<  He  fed  on  raw  and  boiled   meat  withcqsd'j 
'  greedineis;  never  moved  himfelf  in  the  bc^  ' 

*  and  waked  conftaotly  for  the  firft  years,  at  kd  ' 
'  never  clofed  his  eyes,  but  kept  them  fixed  ssi  | 

*  Aeady.  He  made  no  articolaic  found,  nor  todt  < 
'  any  notice  of  his  wifr  and  children,  nor  teeBti 
'  to  feel  the  knives  and  lances  of  the  chirwgcssk 
'  At  laft,  given  over  by  all,  he  thus  uncxpeAdif 
'  recovered:    In  the  Whitfnn.  week,  1675,^1 

*  feemed  to  be  wakened  out  of  a  voy  Unk 

*  ileep,  and  (as  he  relates  it)  his  heart  and  bo«d| 

*  grew  warm,  and  his  breaft  freed  fron  tte 
'  weight  which  before  oppreft  it,  and  he  heard  1 

'  voice  which  bid  him  go  to  prayers,  and  thca  hi  ' 

*  (hould  be  well.    Paper  and  ink  being  brosglNi ' 
'  with  a  trembling  faaiid,  he  writ  thefe  wtiin 
**  I  defire  that  prayers  be  made  for  aw.**    TM 

*  minifters  came,  and  when  they  had  fafidendf 

*  examined  the  matter,  and  faond  k  fntbm 
'  all  cheat,  they  began  thefe  prayers  which  tki 
'  EngUfli  li^gy  appoints  for  the  fi^,  and  vte 

<  they  were  cohm  to  <*  Olosy  be  to  (be  A* 
«*  ther,*'  &c  the  fick  man  fpake  with  a  load  veic^ 
«  Glory  be  to  Godoa  hi^"  And  in  two  d^t 
'  tioMy  hb  foct,  hutd^  and  other  Umb^  «cw 
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*  perMklf  ftflwcd ;  hvtht  could  not  remember 

*  aoy  ihmg  that  ws»  done  to  him  duriag  all  the 

*  iemt  yean.  And  th»  relation  I  a0crt  to  be  yery 

*  trnc'  Now,  though  foch  as  thefe  do  not  diredly 
yr9wc  the  immortaiity  of  the  fouli  yet  they  fiif- 
ficiendy  take  off  all  pretenfions  of  the  Epicureans 
s^ninil  it ;  fince  they  evidently  prove,  that  there 
arc  Ibme  labUe  unfeen  fubftances  permanent  and 
dorabJc,  axkd  oonfequently  immaterial ;  for  they 
caiMMt  imagine  that  any  material  fubftance,  thin- 
ner than  fmoke  or  air,  can  be  le(s  fubjeiA  to  dif* 
Motion  than  thofe,  though  they  contradid  them- 
Crhrea,  and  graot  the  etcroal  bodies  of  their  deitiet. 
t»  be  foch. 

Ver   Sao.  Tbeie  two  verfes  our  tranilator  has 
emirtrd,     They  ran  thus  in  the  original : 

Deinde  deopinaimr  de  figttis  maxima  par^b  t 
Ac  noe  in  Iraudem  indaimns,  fruftraanir  ct  ipfi. 

la  thde  two  varies  the  poet  adds  a  third  difficulty* 
eooceroing  the  diftradionor  abfence  of  the  mind  : 
for  oCuo,  even  when  we  are  awake,  we  lead  onr* 
feWcft  into  errors  and  deoeptions :  as  when  we  con- 
ceive a  f  nail  ohjed  to  be  a  great  one.  riiusAridotle 
lib.  dc  Infoma.  fays:  Thu  we  are  eafily  deceived 
in  anctera  relating  to  the  ienies,  efpeciallv  when 
mr  anod  is  any  ways  moved  and  diftnrbed :  as 
mcB  la  iove  have  always  in  their  mind,  and  icem 
to  fee  the  likeneft  of  the  objed  of  their  flame : 
Tkas  cowards  fancy  to  thenafelves  that  the  enemy 
k  coming  to  attack  them,  &c.  Of  which  Csefar 
gi  vea  iis-aa  inftaoce  in  his  Coamieataries,  de  fiello 
GedL  lib.  i.  where  he  relates  of  one  Confidiui^  a 
■laa  fytherwife  very  expert  and  knowing  in  mUi- 
ta»y  nfiairs,  that  being  fent  to  get  intelligence  of 
dsa  motions  of  the  enemy,  he  was  ftrock  with, 
facfc  a  terror,  that  when  he  came  back,  be  re- 
-  poitad  he  had  freo  things  that  he  never  &W. 

Ver.  811.  A  fourth  difficulty,  if  it  be  another 
from  the  IbfBier,  is  contained  in  thefe  tea  verfes. 
Why  the  feme  image  appears  <o  as  in  oisr  fleep, 
in  diffBTcnt  kinds  and  forms :  for  example,  now 
a  amle,  aaw  a  female,  aow  yowig,  bow  old, 
&c  Bat  he  anIwaM,  That  we  ought  not  to 
admire  at  this,  fince  a  man  who  flecpt  is  deprived 
af  the  afe  of  his  eatemal  fenfes,  nay,  even  of  his 
nMawrf;  inibmoch  that  he  foists  the  ^reateft 
part  of  hisdreams. 

Ver.  S3«.  To  the  foR^^ofaig  difputatioa,  he 
fiibfoias,  ia  thefe  tweaty-feven  varfcs,  another  of 
I'a  ofintons:  viz.  The  eyes  were  not 
to  fee*  nor  the  eaia  to  bear,  nor  the  tongue 
ta  Ipeak,  nor  the  feet  ta  walk,  Ice.  becaufe  thefe 
wfMbers  were  prior  to  fectag,  hearing,  ijpea^g^ 
watting,  &c.  For  Epicnras  taught,  that  4hc 
muubu's  af  car  bady  were  not  made  deiigaedly 
for  proper  vfea,  bat  being  made  by  chance,  the 
afe  time  firft  offnad  itfelC  was  laid  Imld  of  by 
cack  member  >  For  if  any  thing  was  made  fer  a 
certain  fatata  afe,  that  afe  maft  have  been  known 
bafeae;  cr  feaMtUag  muft  have  pre-eiifted,  that 
figaified,  that  fach  t  afe  woald  be  convenient  or 
f  i  Fer  eample,  if  there  had  not  been  a 
I  nfe  of  fighting,  fleeping  and  quenching 
thfi  tbirf^  umontf  bedi^  <d^  had 


thought  of.  Thus  the  eye  conld  not  be  made  for 
the  fake  of  feeing,  finee  nothing  had  been 
feen  before  there  was  an  eye  to  fee  With,  nor  Wat 
it  known  what  fight  was  to  be ;  nor  the  eir  for 
the  fehe  of  hearing,  fince  nothing  had  been  heard, 
aind  it  was  unknown  what  hearing  was  to  be* 
And  in  like  manner  of  the  other  members  of  the 
bodjr. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Epicureans  ^con« 
ceming  the  members  of  the  bodies  of  animals. 
And  certdnty  if  there  be  ttiy  thing  in  the  Phy- 
fics  of  Epicurus,  that  can  be  faid  to  be  moft  im- 
probable, not  to  ofe  a  harlher  term,  it  is  what 
Lucretius  in  this  place  aflerts.     But  why  was 
Epicurus  of  this  opinion  ?  The  reufon  is  as  evident 
as  the  opinion  is  extravagant :  becaofe  he  faw  that 
otherwiie  he  muft  have  allowed  a  Providenoe« 
which  is  not  more  vifibie  in  any  thing  than  in 
tlie  wonderful  roechanifmof  the  parts  of  a  human 
body.    But  all  the  ancienr  philofophers  were  not 
of  this  wild  opinion ;  and  Afiftotle  blames  Anat- 
agonu  for  this  belief,  when  at  the  lame  time  he 
owned,  that  man  was  the  mod  prudent  of  all  ani- 
mals, becaufe  «f  all  of  theifi^  be  atone  had  hands  : 
finee  his  hands  were  evidently  given  bhn,  that  he 
might  ofe  chem.    The  Stoits  too  were  of  a  con- 
tnwy  apmion ;  vritnefs  Cicero,  lib.  3.  de  Finiba^ 
where  we  find  thefe  words :  **  Jam  membronun, 
id  efi;,  partium  corporis  ali^  videntar  propter 
ufum  4  natori  eife  donate,  ut  manus,  crura,  pedei^ 
et  ea,  ^oae  funt  lotus  in  corpore,  quorum  utilitaa 
qaanu  fiti  medicis  difpnutur;  aUa  autem  nul- 
1am  ob  utiliatem,  qu^  ad  quemdam  omatumy 
ut  caada  pavoni,  planus  verficolorus  eolimbis, 
viris  nsamma  acque  Barba.'*    Of  the  members, 
that  i^  of  the  paru  of  the  body,  feme  feem  to  be 
given  us  by  nature  fer  afe,  as  the  hands,  the 
legs»  the  feet,  and  thofe  that  are  within  the  bo^, 
of  which  how  great  is  the  utility  the  phyfidans 
are  iUttin  difpute:  Others  fer  no  ferrice,  but 
rather  for  ornament,  as  the  tail  to  the  peacoek, 
the  changeable  feathers  to  pigeons,  and  the  nipples 
and  beard  to  man.    Galen  proves  by  a  long  dif- 
courfe,  and  many  examplas  in  his  excellent  treatife, 
De  uta  Partium,  that  every  animal,  without 
the  help  of  any  teacher,  preconceives  thie  facaltiee 
of  his  awn  foal,  and  to  whet  ufe  to  put  the  parte 
of  his  body;  as  for  example,  the  harp  uught  not 
the  mafician,  aor  a  pair  of  tongs  the  fesith  to 
make  them.    And  Ladantius  too  conintcs  this 
dodfine  of  Epicarut,  in  his  book  De  Opificio 
Dei,  cap.  tL  where  be  argues  in  thefe  words : 
"  QS^  ^  Epicure?   Moa  fant  ad  videndum 
ocali  anti?  Our  iigitnr  vident?  Poftea,  inquit, 
ufuaeoram  apporoit.    Videadi  ergo  caufi  nati 
funt  I  fifaidcm  nihil  poffunt  aUad  qnam  videre  s 
Item  membra  oetera  cujus  rei  cauf  i  nau  fint,  ipfe 
ufttsaftenditi  Q^ati^e  natto  modo  pefletex- 
illere.  aifi  effeot  membra  onuna  tam  ordinate  ac 
pravideater  eieda»  at  ufam  poffint  habere.  Qgid 
enim  fi  dicas,  aves  non  ad  volaadam  efie  naui, 
neqaaferaa  ad  favieodwn,  neque  pifecs  ad  na* 
tandwm»  neqae  homiais  ad  fapseadam,  cam  ap- 
parent et  naiarc  oflcioque  fervire  animantes,  ad 
ynd  gft  yiaqto  ggiKTt<fc    ficdfiddicUqatfum^ 
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mam  varitatet  amfit,  femper  erret  necefle  eft. 
Si  coim  non  Providentin,  fed  fortuitis  Atomorum 
concurllonibus  nafcuntur  omnia,  cur  nanquam 
fortuito  accidie,  iic  coire  ilia  pxincipia,  ut  efficerent 
animal  ejufmodi,  quod  naribDi  po^ius  audiret, 
oderetur  ocdlic,  auribos  ceqieret  V*  &c« 

Ver.  842.  This  has  been  the  conftant  reading 
of  all  the  former  editions,  and  therefore  I  would 
jaot  aker  it  in  this :  Lucretius  fays, 

Voa  fttit  ante  videre  ocolorum  lumina  oita, 

where  I  take  videre  to  mean  not  the  light  by 
which  we  fee,  but  the  ufe  of  feeing  :  which  is 
better  ezpreiTed  by,  No  fight  before  £e  eye,  than 
))y,  No  light,  &c. 

Ver.  85*,  "  Ex  ufa  qos  font  vitiquc  rcperti," 
lays  Lucretius :  upon  which  Faber  obferres,  that 
the  word  wta  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  the 
Greeks  ufe  r«y  /}/«*,  not  («qr  that  is  to  fay,  for 
experience,  and  tr^a^^R  rSr  U  rS  /3/«.  which  the 
word  convenience  does  not  fully  ezprefs.  Mani- ' 
lius,  lib.  i.  V.  6x. 

Per  varios  ufus,  artem  experientia  fecit, 
^cmplo  mooflxancc  Tiam. 

Ver.  85$.  If  any  one  ftart  any  difficulty  con* 
ceming  hunger  ind  thttft,  Lucretius  fully  foWes 
it  in  thefe  eighteen,  verfes.  Many  bodies,  fays  he, 
exhale  and  flow  from  all  things ;  but  moft  of-  aU 
from  animals,  many  through  the  pores  •f  the 
body,  many  through  the  mouth  :  now  tbeCe  parts 
"being  withdrawn,  and  gone  away,  the  reft  cleave 
rot  fo  clofe  and  firm  together,  and  therefore  the 
whole  body  muft,  of  ncceffity,  be  the  we^er. 
To  fill  up  thcfe  intervals  atid  empty  fpaces,  we 
take  in  meac  and  drink,  which  repair  the  decays 
of  the  body,  and  make  it  whole  again :  and  thus 
it  recovers  its  ftfength.  "Drink  toa  ferves  to  re- 
frefli  us,  aad  cools  that  heat,  which,  for  want  of 
it,  would  dry  too  much;  and  parch  up  all  the  in- 
ward parts  of  the  body. 

Hunger  and  thirft  are  by  many  ranked  Among 
the  number  of  fcnfes  :  and  indeed  it  cannot  eaflly 
be  conceived,  how  a  fenfible  appetite  can  be  in- 
cited and  ftirred  tjp  to  a  dcfire  unlefs  fvnic  ob- 
je^  be  presented  to  it,  vn 'which  it- may  fettle  and 
fix  its  dtfire  :  And  in  this  cafr,  it  will  be  hard  to 
deny,  that  they  are  fcnfes  as  well  as  appetites : 
For  certainly  if  hunger  and  thirft  induce  a  defire 
of  meat  and  drink,  they  doubtlefs  fuppofe  before, 
hand  a  ftnfe  of  the  want  of  them  i  And  'thus, 
when  we  have  once  conceived  a  fcnfe'  of  thofc 
things,  and  refledted  on  the  good  they  will  do  w, 
we  are  necelTarily  induced  to  a  defire  of -having 
them,  in  order  to  remove  the  croublefame  fcii- 
fatidn,  that  the  want  of  them  has  brdught  upon 
us.  . 

Ver.  669.  This  and  the  five  n<xt  Verfes  arc  fo 
excellent,  that  I  cAiinot  hot  befpeak  the  readers 
particular  atientiotl.  Where  can  hun^ger  with 
his  vHtie-gapfng  jaws  be  more  properly  lodged, 
than  in  the  almoft  parched  up-  vein*  ^  And* what 
can  be  move  aptly  cxprefled)  than'^hat  panting 
and  fliort^winded  thirft  is  wafticd  itbm  •the  b^ 
by  the  ittfiiiioo^f  iAoiftufc  f  Ths^l^HnftiUtb^. 


lievet  that  thirft  is  eanfed  hy  hot  vapeun  dm 
kindle  a  flame  in  the  boweh,  and  all  philofopken 
agree  that  thirft  is  an  appetite  of  cold  and  molt 
ture. 

Ver.  877.  In  thcfc  twcnty-cight  verfes,  lie 
briefly  inquires  into  the  caufe  of  the  voluntary 
motion  of  animals,  which  he  explains  in  tbb 
manner.  Certain  feeds,  by  whidt  the  wiBts 
move  may  be*  ftirred  up  in  the  mind,  ftrike  the 
mind :-  This  caufes  the  mind  to  wiU  ;  and  dot 
flie  may  execute  what  ihe  wills,  ftie  ronfasp 
the  foul  that  is  annexed  to  her,  and  diffofel 
through'  the  whole  body,  (fee  Book  II.  v.  1491] 
And  hence  the  whole  frame  is  moved  and  tbnft 
forward :  Bat  betaufc  the  foul,-  that  this  od 
fubtle  fubftance,  may  feem  infuflKciect  to  moieii 
great  a  weight,  he  uU  us,  that  the  air  fraa 
without  comes  to  her  aOiftaace ;  and  entcriag  sw 
to  the  pores  of  the  body,  as  it  is  rare&d  by 
motion  (for  bodies  exercifed  vrith  motion,  becseir 
rare),  helps  to  drive  on  the  burden  :  And  tfav 
the  body  is  moved  and  ftioved  forward  bytte 
foul  labouring  within,  and  by  the  air  that  esttn 
from  without,  even  as  a  fliip  is  driven  widi  iaii 
and  oars  :  Thefe  indeed  feem  to  be  but  weak  is- 
firuments  :  but  fo  too  is  a  gentle  gale  that  diias 
the  ftonteft  vfcffcl  before  it;  and  weak  too  if  tie 
hand  that  governs  the  rudder,  yet  it  iwifc  de^ 
(hip  about,  and  makes  it  change  its  courie,  eta' 
in  its  full  career :  Thus  tod  there  are  fiiBllcB* 
gine^  that  will  heave  tip  mighty  weights.  ^ 

Ver.  883.  In  like  manner,  Book  II  v.  249- 1*^ 
taught,  that  the  ^ill  is  the  principle  of  mocdj 
In  animals  the  will  moves  firft,  and  thence  V 
The  motions  fprcad  to  the  circumference,  K 
And  vigVous  adlion  through  the  limbs  difpesfejr 
And  ver.  1^8.  That  the  begioniog  of  ail  tooit^ 
is  within  the  heart, 

—Ail  motions  rife  within  the  heart, 

Beginning  by  the  will,  theo  run  thfoqgh  er'ty 
part. 

Thus  too  Ariftotle^  lib',  v.  de  Animal  tSaO, 
tMLt  the  will  and  the  mind  are  the  two  canibW* 
motion. 

Ver.  89%.  The  body  of  aoimakt  who  sie  a* 
ercifed  with  motion,  grows  rare.  See  the  fa*| 
fon,  ver.  863. 

Ver.  895.  Buh  tbefUhimgt,  See,]  i.  e.  The  wffl* 
ntove,  and  the  air  that  enters  into  the  tvAi^ 
body  t  which  is  aa  much  as  to  fay,  the  firft  cssfc 
of  motion,  ami -the  taufe  that  advances  and  bdp 
on  that  motion.  For  the  poet  fiiys,  that  iM^ 
an  internal  but-an  estcrnal  caofe  Ukewife  coon- 
butcs  to  animal, motion. 

Ver.  896.  •*  Lucree.  Ut  navit  vclis  venis^" 
But  Creech  hat  followed  the  judicious  coaje^M 
of  Gaflcodus,  who  thioka  it  ought  to  br***^ 
"  remis  ventoque ;"  For  faib  and  wind  are  in*" 
{o6t  but  one  and  thefame  thing.' 
•  Ver.  899.  -But  becaufe  it  may  Smu  flr»Pi 
that  tbe  miuate  corpafclcs  of  imagei  Ih^aldBw^ 
the  whole  bodyy  he  confirnu  the  truth  of  !»*• 
fertioo,  by  >aji  txanipie*  Now  Arifioile,  A'^^ 
cap.  .7.  givci  tbe^oatim,  mhf  the bigha  tht f** 
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yard  »,  the  (hip  fails  'the  fafter,  eTcn  with  the 
fame  (heet,  and  the  fame  wind.     But  to  compre- 
)t«)d  the  reafon  of.it  aright,  it  will  do  well  to 
know  in  the  firft  place,  why  a  lever  will  move  a 
weiirht  nf  fd  ^eat  a  hnrden  as  we  daily  fee  it  docs. 
A  lever  is  a  bar  of  iron,  or  of  wood,  a  little 
erookcd  at  one  %nd :    The  Greeks  call  it  ^;^X«s, 
the  La-ins,  veS'u,  and  the  crooked  end  rv^rum  ; 
hm  whence  perhaps  comes  our  roille,  by  which 
bame  it  is  known  in  fome  place;,  though  it  be 
ICQcraliy.called  a  lever.     Vitruvius,  lib.  8.  cap. 
10  teaches,  That  if  wc  put  the  ro/lrum  of  a.  IcVer 
voder  a  weight,  which  a  multitude  of  hands  caor 
HOC  move ;  if  but  one  man  weigh  down,  or  de. 
^cfs  the  handle,  or  other  end  of  the  lever^  it 
^ill  cafiiy  lift  op  the  burden  :   The  rtafon  of 
whicli  is,  bccaufe  the  foremoft  ^art,  or  roprum 
of  the  fever,  which  is  Shorter  from  that  preffion, 
'thai  ii  in  the  place  of  the  centre,  undergoes  and 
Wan  the  burdens ;  and  becaufc  the  head  or  handle 
*f  the  lever,  being  farther  diftant  from  that  pref- 
fion or  centre,  does,  when  it  is  weighed  and  pr*f- 
M^ownwirdi  make  amotion  of  circination,  as 
khey  call  it  j  and  by  that  motion  canfes  thc'pffef- 
fioo  by  a  few  hands  to  heaire  «p  rf  weigfit  of  the 
peateft  burden.    For  always,- hyj ^04*  n<uch  more 
lie  hindmoft  part  'of"thc  lev«^,' Wkt? Is  to  fay,  the 
prtfrdto  the  centfrb  tothe-leter**  handle,  which 
>  weighed  down  bf  thft  mover,  is  longer  than 
die  feremofti  that  is  to  fay,  than  that  part,  which, 
fiwn  the  ctfmre,  belongs  to  the  rofrvmoi  the  le- 
trj  fo  much  the  more  eafily  will  the  burden  be 
fcovtd. 

•  This  being  premifed,  it  is  eafy  to  vnderftand 
»hy  a  fail,fwelied  with  wind,  makes  a  ▼eflcl  move 
^  fwif:Iy,  though  the  fail-yard  be  not  far  dif- 
•«t  from  the  .top  of  the  maft  :  For  the  maft  is,  as 
*«  lever ;  the  foot  or  bottom  of  the  maft  fupplies 
Ihe  place  of  the  prcflion  or  rowler ;  and  the  wind 
*hich  fills  the  fail,  is  at  the  mover.  Therefore 
the  (arther  diftant  the  lail-yard  is  from  the  foot 
ofthemtft,  the  fafter  the  (hip  will  be  driven : 
'or  the  line,  that  is  fartheft- removed  from  the 
«Mre  draws  the  largeft  circle :  and  the  larger 
i*ch  circle  is,  the  fwifter  it  is  moved.'   ♦ 

Vcf.  9C2.  Of  this  Vitruvius,' lib.  viii.  cap.  lo. 
ttd  AriUotle  6.  Mechan.  gives  this  reafon:  Be. 
caixfe  the  rudder  fupplies  the  place  of  the  lever  j 
^i  ftiip,  of  the  burden,  -  the  pilot,  of  the  mover, 
(■d  the  htttgc«  on,  and  to  which  the  rudder  hangs 
iDd  is  faRcned,  the  place  of  the  preffion  or  roller. 
'Ver.  905.  Lucretius  having  made  bis  animal 
Krformall  the  operations' of  the-  fi^nfes,  puts  him 
o  bed ;  yet  leaves  him  not  even  there,  but  con- 
iilers  him  while  he  h  afleep ;  ■  and  difpiKes-  of 
l«ep  to  ver.  970*  and  from  thence  to  ver.  1 031. 
rf  dreams,  in  the  firft' pla^e  he  tells  us,  that 
kepis  caufed  by  the  foul's  being  grown  fo  weary 
»d  fetblc,  that  Jhe  can  no  longer  fiipport"  the 
>nbs  (for  the  foul  is  the  foundation  of 'the  bo- 
^)\  and  thence  prt>ceeds  a  weaknef&of  the  joints, 
■da  remifiion  of  the  fenfes.  Now-  the  reafon 
•by  the  foul  Is  thus  oppri  jfed,  i»  evident  :  For 
he  body  i«  fnctif.intly  Wcitkened  by  the  cxecr- 
^ux,  w^  bythatwkioh  itkiipirct  and  draws 


in  :  for  that  air  does  not  onTy  brufh  and  rake  the 
furface  of  the  body,  but  entering  into  the  pores 
and  paflages,  is  admitted  and  received  into  the 
inmoft  parts,  arid  ftrikcs  and  grates  them  like- 
wife:  This  canfes  a  di»jun6tion  or  feparation,  of 
the  firft  bodies,  and  the  diffolation  of  the  foul  it- 
felf  of  ncceffity  follows  that  feparation,  infomuch, 
^hat  part  of.it  is  thrown  out,  part,  to  ufe  thtf 
words  of  Pliny,  recedes  uito  the  middle,  and  the 
remaining  patt,  that  is  overmuch  dif^joined,  i$ 
difperfed  and  fcattered  through  the  members ; 
And  from  hence  we  may  undcrftand,  why  amoft 
profound  fleep  enfues  after  labour  and  eating:  For 
food  chokes  op  and  ftuff*  the  paffagcs  through 
which  the  foul  ought  to  n^ovi;  freely  :  and  thcncd 
proceeds  a  greater  difGpation,  or  a  greater  con- 
ftjpation  of  the  ftml :  And  by  wearinefs  and  laf^ 
fitude  the  body  grow*  weaker,  and  that  w&kncfs 
produces  the  fame  clfecSks  a«  repletion.  *tWet  rt 
7  Utrki  xrmVfAimv  rut  rr,v  ^v^hs  ft.r^ui^  Tut  xaj  S?.n» 
vytv  «rvyK^iri¥  9rm(trret^ifif,  4  iyjietri^o^um ,  «  )««. 
^«^V|u/»w>,  ^ri  Kx)  rv^^f^tjin  rnSv  rati  l^tapfuttttff 
rst  fuv  s^ttiiyjstt f  ret  2t  rvvJct^arJinrMt.  Epicurus  ad 
Herodotum. 

Qyid.  Metam.  il.  v.  6213. 

8omne  quics  rerum,  placidifTIme  fnmne  Dcornm, 
Pax  animi,  quern  cura  fugit,  qui  corda  diurnis 
Pella  minifteriis  mulces,  reparafque  labori. 

O  facrcd  reft ! 

Sweet  pleafuig  fleep  !  of  all  the  powers  the  beft  !| 
O  peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay,    . 
Whofe  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  < 

day; 
Care  ftiuns  thy  foft  approach,  and  fullen 
away. 

•       Dryd. 

And  Shakefpeare  defcrvcs  to  be  here  remembered. 

Sleep,  that  locks  up  the  fenfes  from  their  care  :  . 
The  death  of  each  day's  life  :  tir*d  nature's  bath  1 
Balm  of  hurt    minds!     Great   nature's  fecond 

courfo. 
And  her  beft  nurfa  t  Chief  nouriiher  in  Ufe*s  feaft: 
Death's  counterfeit  I 

And  Sir.  W.  Davenant  in  Gondibert. 

-    '     The  weary  world's  beft  med'cihe,  fleep ! 
Sleep  ftiuts  thoic  wounds   where  injur'd  loven 

weep. 
And  ^ie«  th'  oppreiT'rs  to  relieve  tb*  opprefsM. 
Sleep  loves  the  cottage,  and  from  court  abftains; 
It  ftiils  thp  feamen,  though  the-ftorm  be  high; 
Frcc^  the  ^ri&v'd  captive  in  hi»  clofeil  chains, 
Stpps  want's  loud  mouth,  and.  blinds  the  treach* 
»  ,      *rous  fpy. 

"Ver.  907.  Thefc  four  vcrfes  we  have  had  already 
in  this  book,  v.  186.  See  there  the  note<  upon 
them,  •  '  ' 

Ver.  916.  Ftrft  1^1  thefefixteen  vcrfeshe  teache% 
that  ll;ep  is  caufed  in  us,  when  by  reafon  of  the 
power  of  th«  foul**  being  tmpaired  anc^  weakened, 
the  members  of  the  bboy  ire,  in  ^  a"  inanner, 
loofened  and  diifolved. '"  Our  fenfes,  ikys  he,  arc 
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locked  up,  and  hindered  lif  fleep  from  perform- 
ing their  fundions :  But  our  fenfes  proceed  from 
the  operation  of  the  foul :  Ihcrcfore  it  necelTarily 
follows,  that  when  the  animal  is  afieep,  his  foul 
mud  partly  be  gone  out  of  him,  partly  be  retir- 
ed into  the  ismoft  receffes  of  the  bod j,  and  partly 
be  difperfed  through  the  members.  But  he  will 
not  allow,  that  when  the  animal  fleeps,  the  foul  is^ 
entirely  retreated  from  the  body ;  for  unlefs  fome 
nart  of  it  remained  alive,  neither  the  animal,  nor 
liis  fenfes  could  awake,  or  revive  again  after  his 
fleep.  This  he  illoftrates  by  an  example  :  For  as 
fire,  bnried  in  aihes,  is  not  wholly  exrtnguiihed ; 
io  neither  is  the  whole  foul  extin&  in  a  fleeing 
soimaL 

Ver.  91S.  Ariftotle  almoft  to  the  (ame  purpofe, 
in  his  book  de  Somn.  where  he  fays,  that  fleep  is 
a  coition  of  heat  in  the  inmofl  parts  of  the  body, 
and  a  natural  compreflion  of  it,  by  fhe  circumfu- 
fion  of  its  contrary,  cold ;  becaufe  the  humidity  of 
the  exhalation  repels  and  drives  the  beat  into  the 
interior  region  of  the  body. 

Ver.  f  3»  in  thcfe  four  vcrfes,  he  fays,  that  he 
will  now  tell  what  caufes  this  change  and  altera- 
tion of  the  fou!  :  How  it  is  poffible  that  (he  can 
be  divided  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  cjeded 
partly  out  of  the  body,  as  to  retire  partly  into 
the  inmoft  parts  of  it,  and  as  to  be  partly  difperfed 
through  the  members,  and  to  languifh  and  be- 
come dull  and  (lupificd  together  with  the  whole 
body. 

Ver,  936.  In  thefe  twenty-three  verfcs,  he  ex- 
plains the  caufes  of  the  body's  growing  weary 
and  falling  into  {lumber.  He  begins  by  the  air, 
as  well  that  which  externally  (Irikes  the  body  on 
all  fides,  as  that  which  is  drawn  in  and  breathed 
by  animals  in  their  refpiration.  For  the  firft 
Biuft  neceifarily  very  often  (Irike  the  utmoft 
parts  of  bodies,  which  it  always  furrounds  :  and 
the  air  that  is  infpircd  or  drawn  into  the  body 
piuft  likewife  Orike  the  interior  parts  of  it :  Now 
thefe  twofold  ftrukes  are  the  caufe  that  dtfturbs 
the  (ites  and  orders  of  the  atom^,  and  of  the  en- 
fuing  weaknefs  of  the  whole  body  and  foul '  For 
part  of  the  foul  is  forced  out  of  the  body  part  of 
k  retreats  inwardly,  and  part  of  it  is  difperfed 
through  the  limbs;  fo  that  its  parts  being  chui 
disjoined  and  difunited,  it  can  no  longer  perform 
its  due  fomdions :  And,  therefore,  the  motions  of 
feafe  being  changed,  the  fenfe  too  goes  away.  And 
thus  what  was  the  body's  prop  and  fupport  being 
abicDt,  the  body  mnft  neceifarily  grow  weak  and 
faU. 

Ver.  939.  That  is,  that  things  may  be  fafe  and 
the  better  proteAed  from  the  injuries  of  the  air, 
they  are  covered  with  ikins,  barks,  Ac.  Cicero 
lib.  ii.  de  Nat.  Deor.  purfues  this  yet  farther 
**  Animantium,"  fays  he,  **  alis  coriit  ted  a 
flint,  alijB  villis  veftitae,  alix  fpinis  hirfuts  :  plu 
mi  alias,  alias  fquami  videmus  obdudus/'  &c. 
Some  animals  are  covered  with  hidea,  fomc 
clothed  with  hair,  and  fome  are  horrid  with 
brilUes:  We  fee  others  wrapt  up  in  feathers, 
ethers  in  fcales,  others  in  flieUs,  Sic.  Thus  Pliny 
lib.  vii«  in  Procem.  **  Ante  omnia  uaum  aoiiuan- 


tium  cundomm  alienis  relat  opibai:  Carteris 
vero  tegumenu  tribttit^  teftas,  cortices,  coria,  fpi- 
nas  villos,  fetas,  pilos,  pluman,  pennas,  fqaamav 
vellera,  &c. 

Ver.  951.  Thus  Pliny,  lib.  xi.  cap.  alt.  fayi, 
"  Somnum  efle  animi  in  fefe  medinm  receiom.'* 

Ver.  957.  Milton,  in  Paradife  Loft: 

—The  timely  dew  of  fleep 

Now  falling,  with  foft  flomb'rer  weight,  indtoei 

My  eyelids—— 

And  again : 

Then  gentle  fleep  with  foft  oppreffica  feiz*d 
My  drowfed  fenfe.— 

Ver.  9.S9.  In  thefe  eleven  vcrfes,  the  poetgivti 
a  reafon  why  we  are  moft  inclined  to  fleep,  sad 
fleep  moft  foundly  after  eating  or  hbovr  fie- 
caufe,  fays  he,  the  aliment,  as  it  difiributes  icielf 
through  the  body,  afleds  it  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  two  forts  of  air  mentioned  in  the  forcfoiii^ 
argument :  Nay,  the  ftrokes  it  givea  are  the  grat- 
er, becaufe  it^  body  is  more  finn  and  iolid  thn 
that  of  air.  And  we  fleep  the  foander  after  labov, 
becaufe  more  Utmm  being  agitaud  and  pnt  iaia 
motion  by  tkc  bard  hbour  of  the  wearied  body^ 
they  piutuatlf  4liM%  and  dilbrder  oBeaootbert 
And  thence  it  proeeeda,  that  tbe  Ibul  retires  br- 
ther  into  the  interior  parts;  that  a  greater  ^rt 
«f  it  is  thrown  out;  and  that  tbe  panicles ef  the 
fuul  that  remain  within,  arc  the  more  fepamc^ 
and  ^be  farther  disjoined  from  one  another.  An- 
il otie.  lib.  de  Somn.  et  expcrgef.  fays  to  the  bnc 
purpofe,  that  the  humid  vapoura  of  meat  tod 
drink  afcend,  and  are*bnrne  upwards;  that  whea 
they  are  mounted  as  high  as  they  can  go,  they 
then,  becaufe  they  are  heavy  and  corporeal,  bll 
down  again ;  aad  drag  along  widi  them,  and  dr> 
trude  into  the  interior  p^rts,  the  native  vital  lett, 
which  of  its  own  accord  i$  borne  ^ipwards ;  by 
which  means  fleep  is  produced :  And,  tbcfeforei( 
after  meat  fleep  as  generally  thf  moft  profcaod. 
Likewiiie  after  labour;  becaufe  labour  6iSv\n»t 
and  in  a  manner  -  corrupts  the  body.  Butdai 
which  wears  ofi'from  a  wafling  body,  )i  as  mal 
undigeftcd.  Thus  Ariftotle :  Bat  e^  f^lfiouA 
give  us  another  reafon  :  They  tell  Uf,  (^a^'weift 
difpofed  to  fleep  after  we  have  eaten,  becaufe  ^ 
ventricle  being  then  full,  the  blood  has  pint  fo 
free  and  open  a  paflage  dowa  the  aorta,  which* 
fince  it  lies  behind  tbe  ftomach,  muft  cberefoit 
he  comprefied  by  it,  when  it  is  filled  and  torpd 
with  aliments  t  Thus  this  repletion  of  the  ventricb 
iiioders  the  blood  from  defeeodiof  in  the  boM 
quantity  as  it  did  before  when  the  ftofliach  w« 
empty :  Nay,  on  the  contrary^  it  forees  it  totf- 
ceod  in  greater  plenty  toward  the  head,  wliick» 
for  this  reafon,  feems  more  tbaSed  after  a  pleoci* 
ul  meal  than  it  was  befDre,  and  the  bee  too 
grows  redder  and  hotter,  aa  do  likewife  tbe 
hands :  And  this  any  anao  may  difoen  by  expe- 
rience in  bis  own  perfoo :  Mow,  the  bk)od  tbas 
rufliing  to  the  head,  ooapreflct  the  glaflds  of  the 
brain,  and  hinders  the  free  fcparatioo  «f  ^  "J** 
mal  fpiriti  by  thcoi  t   To  tbb  we  D^  add  w 
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■lixtM  of  the  dUdc  cfayk  with  the  blood;  which 
animcore  intdcatet  the  Tolttile  ]Mrtt  o£  it«  that 
otherwiTc  would  be  fccerhed  by  the  gUods  of  the 
bnuM.  Wc  fre  inclined  to  fleep  titer  hard  ]a-' 
boar,  walking,  and  the  lihe ;  for  tbii  reafon : 
There  ia  a  crrtain  quantity  of  fpiritt  neceitary  for 
every  oitiicQlar  motion ;  now  all  motion  difliparca 
.  ibe  fpinti,  and  confiequently  the  more  violeot  the 
aaotion  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  diffipation ;  and 
tbia  diffipafion  mod  of  necdfitv  produce  a  cdaka- 
tioo  of  the  paru  and  memben  of  the  body : 
Among  the  fdft»  of  the  brain,  which  then,  accord- 
iag  to  iome,  lubfidea,  and  thus  hinders  animal 
fiecietiflO.  For  the  fame  reafon  too,  we  are  ileepy 
after  having  been  long  awake;  as  aUb,  becatt& 
the  brain  bciiw  relaied  for  wapt  of  fpirits,  which, 
beepii^  the  finrei  torgid,  are  the  eauSc  of  all  the 
ftifiiels  and  ftnitneli  of  the  body,  the  duU.,an4 
hcaTy  feram  inundates  in  the  brain. 

Sleep,  therefore,  is  a  thing  which  ^ht  fraiky  of 
hnmaa  nature  makes  necellary  i  and  fince  all  our 
■aotioaa  and  adions  depend  on  parts  that  are  fo 
calily  diffiparcd  as  the  fpirits  are,  it  is  of  abfolute 
necefity  thu  we  allow  fome  time  to  recruit,  by 
keeping,  what  we  lofe  by  being  awake.  Thus 
Htco  may  properly  be  definedy  a  certain  feriatioo 
mime  eaternal  fenliey,  that  is  to  fty,  a  total  cefla- 
tsoo  of  all  icniation  and  Talontary  motion,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  defeft  of ,  or  an  impaired  and  di. 
r*V^^  motion  m  the  animal  fpirits,  not  from 
miy  £uUt  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  brain  :  Or  other, 
wiie :  Sleep  is  a  fofpenfion  of  adion,  and  an  fm^ 
poteoce  in  which  the  foul  is  in  a  manner  disjoined 
ipMi  the  body,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  not  to  perceive 
«r  know  any  thing  that  paiTes  in  It :  And  thus* 
•be  canlc  ct  ikep  muft  be  the  deled  or  fault  of 
chat  pert  by  which  the  fool  is  united  to  the  body, 
L  c.  of  the  animal  foifits,  which»  by  their  motion 
to  the  biBin,  excite  m  the  Ibol  the  perception  of  all 
teb  things  aa  occaiioncd  their  reflux  to  the  brain : 
Vor  the  operations  of  the  eiterior  fenfes  are  per- 
formed when  we  are  awake,  and  in  this  manner : 
The  nerves  of  the  ornns  of  fienfiition  being  cx- 
rcnded  and  turgid  with  fpirits,  that  are  tranfmit- , 
fed  fo  them  from  the  brain,  are  ftruck  by  the 
Ijpeciea  of  things;  then  the  fpirits  themfelves,  by 
a  ceruin  refilition  towards  the  brain,  make  an 
ioBpreffioo  on  the  faculty  that  rciides  within  it : 
Whence  it  foUow8,that  unlels  the  interior  faculty 
be  Bwved,  and  perceive,  there  can  be  no  fcn&* 
MO.  TUa  being  granted,  it  neceflarily  follows, 
that  the  Ceriaiien  of  the  exterior  fimles,  of  which 
we  were  IjpeUdng,  therefore  happens,  becaule  the 
orifices  of  the  nerves  grow  weak  and  flag ;  and 
by  that  means  are  ftopped  up:  And  thun  the 
nerves  being  no  longer  turgid  by  the  afflux  of  the 
MritB,  hot  rather  relaxedj  the  members  begin  to 
nil,  the  fpirits  no  longer  refolt  towards  the  brain, 
nor  can  propagate  or  carry  on  to  the  interior  fa. 
caJty  the  fli^ea  they  receive  from  exterior  ob. 
jeda.  But  thefie  things  require  a  longer  difputa. 
tioQ  than  this  interpretation  will  permit. 

Ver.  970..  Here  the  poet  begins  to  treat  of 
^beams.  item  Bpcurus,  as  was  faid  before,  was 
«C  opinko,  that  the  mindt  of  flecping  animali  are 


flruck  and  moved  by  cxtcfnd  and  adventilioaa 
images,  and  that  thefe  are  the  eaafca  of  dreams. 
Ana  the  reafon,  lays  Lucretins,  why  we  chiefly 
dream  of  ihofo  things  about  which  we  are  moftly' 
taken  up  and  bofied  in  the  day,  notwichftanding 
that  images  ot  all  kinds  are  conftantly  at  hand« 
is,  becau^  the  paflages  through  which  the  imagea 
had  fo  often  entered,  are  not  ciofed  up,  and  there* 
fore  more  eafily  receive  and  admit  the  images  that 
belong  to  the  adions  in  which  we  have  been  em« 
ployed,  than  thoCe  that  appenain  to  other  thinga. 
And  not  only  the  dreams  of  men.  hot  of  odwr 
animals,  may  be  expbined  in  this  manner.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  ^rendered  at,  that  fome  dreanm  fngfat 
uadiM  than  others;  for  they  whofe  images  era 
ipofed  of  roagh  feeds,  that  rudely  grate  and 
md  the  mind  upon  which  they  flnbe,  nrail  of 
neccflity  be  the  mofl  frightfel.  ,  This  ia  the  ao- 
connt  Laeretioa  gives  of  the  caafo  ef  dmma  in 
general ;  and  he  enumerates  feveral  dreama  that 
are  mofl  ufual  to  men,  and  afcriheathe  chief  caufo 
of  them  to  the  various  defires,  employments,  and 
diverfions  with  which  they  have  been  taken  up 
and  bulled  when  they  were  awake,  and  in  wbicb 
their  thoughts  were  principally  employed*  Asa* 
ftotle  fap,  that  dreama  are  the  relica  of  thola 
things  which  the  fonfos,  when  awake,  peroaive; 
and  tha£,  lioce  the  objcds  of  our  waking  feafiea 
do  not  immediately  vaoiih,  a*  foon  as  the  feafoa 
ccafe  to  be  afledcd  with  them,  but  remain  fome 
fmali  time,  and  &t  leafl  leaVe  behind  them  a  flroog 
impreflion  on  our  thoughts,  it  is  nothing  ftraoge 
that  the  images  of  thofe  things  which,  when  we 
were  awake,  we  cither  did  or  fpoke  of,  or  thooghc 
of,  ibould  offer  themfcilves  to  us  when  we  are 
ailtfp  :  Macrobius,  in  Somo.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii« 
enumeiiates  five  feveral  forts  of  dreams  which  the 
ancteots  had  pbferved,  and  difiinguiflied  by  aa 
mmy  feveral  names.  The  Greek)  called  them, 
h9$^H,  Sf-s^y  Xi^f^^f*^*  IrMTMov,  and  fif^/mo 
The  L.atjns,  **  $umoium,  vifio,  oraculum,  ilifom* 
nium/*  and  **  vifus,"  which  lafl  is  the  word  Ci« 
cero  always  ufes  when  he  has  occailon  to  expreie 
the  fi»>r/K«  of  the  Greeks.  It  would  be  too  te- 
dious to  give  an  account  of  each  of  them,  and  of 
the  fuperftitious  credulity  of  the  ancients  con* 
cerning  dreams :  We  therefore  refer  the  reader 
to  Macrobiu(,  in  the  place  above  cited,  where  he 
will  abundantly  find  w herewith  to  fotisfy  hU  cn^ 
riofity.  Chaucer,  in  bis  tale  of  the  Cock  and  the 
Fox,  gives  us  a  phyfical  reafon  of  dreams :  We 
will  be  obliged  to  Dryden  for  his  thoughts,  which, 
as  he  has  tranilated  them  into  modern  words,  are 
as  follows : 


-All  dreams 


Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred. 
From  rifing  fumes  of  undigefted  food, 
And  noxious  humours  that  infcA  the  blood : 
When  choler  overflows,  then  dreanu  are  bred 
Of  flames,  and  all  the  families  of  red  : 
Red  dragons,  and  red  beafls,  in  fleep  we  view; 
For  humours  are  diftioguiih'd  by  their  hue. 
From  hence  we  dream  of  war.  and  warlike  thingt, 
And  wafpS|  and  korneu,  with  their  double  flings. 
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Cboler  adaft  coai^li  tnir  Mood  vritk  fcmr;  . 
^hea  black  bulb  to(s  us,  and  black  devibttar. 
In  fanguioe  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound  t 
With  rhenrat  oppref»*d,  we  fink  in  riven  drown*dJ: 
The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream. 

And  the  fame  author,  id  another  part  of  the  fame 
poem,  fums  up  the  whole  affair  of  dreams  in  a 
few  lines,  which  are  likewife  thus  rendered  by 
Drydcn :     , 

Dreams  are  but  interhides  which  fancy  makes ; 
"When  monarch  reafba  fleeps,  this  mimic  wakes ; 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  court  of  coblcrs,  and  a  mob  of  kings^ 
I^ight  fames  are  merry  ;  grofler  fumes  are%d ; 
Both  are  the  reaibnabie  foul  run  mad  : 
And  many  monftrous  things  in  dre<mt  we  fee. 
That  never  were,  nor  arc,  nor  e'er  can  be. 
Sometimes  we  but  rehearfe  a  former  pl»y  s  .     "^ 
The  night  relWes  our  anions  done  by  day,        > 
As  bounds  in  ileep  will  open  for  their  prey.    -    J 
Sometimes  foi'gotten  things,  long  caft  behind, 
Kuih  forward  to  the  braif^  and  come  to  mind  ; 
The  nurfes  legend*  are  for  truth  recciv'd, 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believ'd : 
In  ihort,  the  farce  of  dreams  is  of  a  piece ; 
Cbimsras  all,  and  mosc  abfurd,  or  leia. 

Ver.  979.  The  mc^aning  is,  that  they  who  go 
to  fee  play*  for  forae  days  together,  arc  apt  to 
dream  of  them  at  night,  and  in  their  dreams 
iancy'  they  fee  the  a^ors,  hear  them  repeating 
their  parts,  and  the  mufic  playing ;  as  alio  that 
they  fee  the  audience  and  the  decorations  of  the 
ilage.  This  is  the  fenfc  of  Lucretius  which  I 
the  rather  take  notice  of,  becaufe  the  words  fport 
and  play,  in  the  fird  Hoe  of  this  paragraph,  ex- 
prcfs  bur  ill  the  comedies  and  tragedies  of  which, 
the  poet  is  fpeaking. 

Ver.  X005.  Here  the  poet  begins  to  treat  of 
frightful  dreams,  and  teaches,  that  they  are  caufed 
by  images  that  flow  from  things Svhich  are  com-' 
pofcd  of  rough  feeds. 

Ver.  IOC 7.  The  words  of  the  text  arc. 

At  Tarix  fugiunt  voIucre%  penoifque  repent^ 
SoUicitant  divdm  uodurno  tempore  lucos,  &c. 

In  which  we  may  obferve  a  feoff  even  worthy  of 
Lucretius :  Lucus,  a  grove,  is  thus  defcrihcd  by 
the  Scholiaft  upon  Homer :  v^s  ro'vof  rtnllt^^'it 
tot^  Ix*'**  '^"^  ^^^*f  iipt^u/difof,  £very  place  plant- 
ed  with  trees,  having  water,  and  ■  confccrated  to 
the  gods.  Now  Lucretius  impioufly  inilnuates, 
that  the  gods  camiot  proteA  their  inmate  birds 
from  the  imige  of  a  hawk. 

Ver.  1012.  Dreams  of  this  nature,  which  are 
of  the  fort  the  ancients  called  infimnia^  are  ele- 
gantly described  by  Hetronius,  in  thefe  verfcs : 

Somnia  quT  tnerrtes  ludunt,  volitamibus  umbris, 
JKon  delubra  Dciun,  ncc  ab  aithcre  numina  mit« 

tunr, 
Sed  ilbi  quifque  facit.   Nam  quum  profirata  fopore 
TJrgct  membra  quies,  et  mens  fine  pondcre  ludit, 
Quicquid  luce  fuic,  tenebrik agit :  o^pi^abello 
<2^i  quatit,  ct  flammit  mifcrandas  fxvit  in  urbcs« 


Tela  vidct,  verfafque  aclef,  et  fcnera  fegwi» 
'  Atque  exundantes  perfufo  (anguine  caapof,  k:. 

To  which  I  add  thefe  two  excellent  verfcs  rf  3 
author  of  the  Difpeniary,  in  a  ddcripcic:  a 
night : 

The  flumVring  chiefs  of  painted  triamphs  htm^ 

While  groves  and  ftreams  are  the  ibft  vasai 

theme. 

Ver.  1026,  xoay.  Thefe  four  verfesartiei 
ted  by  Creech. 

He  was,  according  to  fome,  the  fon,  aceorfi^ 
to  others,  the  fervant  of  Somnus,  the  godof  fer* 
and  father  of  dreams.  Morpheus  was  (b  zMt 
becaufe  his  province  was  to  imitate  rk^  ^«3« 
the  looks  and  foVms  of  men.  He  is  delatb:*:k 
Ovid,  Metara.  xi.  ver.  3^4,  where,  fpeskiB{tf 
Scranus  the  god  of  fleep,  he  fays,  that 

Excitat  artificem,  ilmulatoreraque  ^fgai^ 
Morphea.  Non  iUo  juffus  folertior  alter 
£xprimit    inceffm,   Tultumque,    mod&a^ae  | 

. quendi : 
Adjicit  et  veiles,  et  confuetii&ma  culqae 
Vetba :  fed  hie  folos  homines  imitatur-^- 

Thus  rendered  by  Dryden  ! 

Soihnus,  the  drowfy  god. 

Excited  Morpheus  front  the  ileepy  crowd ' 
Morpheus,  of  all  his  numVous  train,  cxjcdt 
The  fliape  of  man,  and  imitated  bed  : 
Thfe  walk,  the  words,  the  gcfturet  couM  fijfC* 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  bely : 
Plays  well,  but  all  his  adion  n  confin'd, 
Extending  not  beyond  our  human  kind. 

But  Mr.  Rowc,  in  his  Ulyffe%  extends  Vs^i 
much  farther,  nay,  even  makes  him  a  got 
I  think,  without  authority  :  However,  tk  ] 
fagc  is  well  wo«h  the  tranfcnbing  • 

Still,  when  the  golden  fun  withdiiaws  hi«  be 
And  drowfy  night  invades  the  weaf y  woHi 
Forth   flies  the  god  of  dreams,  f^n^^fiL- 

pheus : 
Ten  thoufaod  mimic  fancies  fleet  amund  biai  < 
Subtle  as  air,  and  various  in  their  natures : 
Each  has  ten  thoufand  thoufaod  different  f  ftx 
In  which  they  dance,  confus'd,  before  the  fltt^ri 
While  the  vain  god  laughs  |p  behoU  what  |a« 
Imaginary  evtls  give  mankind. 

This  Mdrphcus  had  two  brothtirt,  or  fel*«4 
vants,  Fhobetor  cr  Icclos,  and  Phantafs*.^ 
likewife  had  their  peculiar  offices  allotted  ' 
This  too  we  learn  from  Ovid,  in  the  p^acr-n 
cited.  I  omit  the  original,  and  will  grte  e  4 
as  tranflated  by  Drydon : 

Another  birds,  and  beads,  and  dragon  tp«s 
And  dreadful  images,  and  mcnAer-ihapcs: 
This  demon,  Icclo*,  in  heav*n*shtgh  hall. 
The  gods  have  nam'd,  hut  men  Phubcttf  cC 
A  third  is  Phantafus,  whofe  adiom  roll 
On  meaner  thoughts,  and  thing*  devoid  of  t» 
Earth,  fruits,  andflowVs,  he  reprcfcnts  to  intfl 
And  folk!  rocka  unmoved,  and  nuuing  * 
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Aecorai0^  to  tkli  iifthidi^D  of  tlteir  federal  of. 
•ficet,  tlovlaft,  PliiMtafc«\  woaldt  if  dio  tninAator 
•f  tbefe  verfcB  had  tbouflrht  fit,  htrt^hoan  more 
.ffoper  to  reitfeCcDt  bU  (uik»  or  itzj  pool.  .    / 

Ver.  xoa;.  "  i.aciim  ac  dolia  ^urU."  for  it 
was  the  cufloin  at  Rome,  to  £ec  tubs,  4)r  earthei! 
poU,  ia  tbe  corners  of  tb^  fircetp,  for.^e  palT^n- 
gen  to. make  .water  in.  This  .we  teaVn  from  C. 
Titins,  wbp  UTc'4.io  the  £une  age  With  Lucilius, 
and  who,  in  ai>  of  ation  he  made  an  behalf  of  the 
Fannian  la\iif>  has^hi^  pa^ag^,  as  ^e  6nd  it  .cited 
by  Macrobiu9«  Satumal  lib«  ii.  cap  i  V  ".Iride  a^ 
comitiiim  vadu^t,,  u^  litem  fu^  faciant :  dum 
eont,  nulla  c(i  in.  an||ip6rto  amphora,  auam  non 
ijBpleant,  qoippe  gui  yeiic^m  .plenam  vioi  habe- 
ant."  Faber  fajk^  pofitivel^, .  tliat  thefe  vefiels 
were  not  of  wood^but.pf  earth,  apd  |nad<;  by  the 
^tterss  yet  doltumt  }  xj^'wk^  always  .%Qifies.,  a 
"vooden  ycflJcK;  ..{•    *  i 

Ver.  X039..'*  BaJ>yIonica  magnifi^o  iplendore.,** 
Babylon  was  a  cjty  of  Alia,  and  the  naaking  qf 
^ksngings.  carpeu,*  ^.  with'  figures,  an^c^^of  divers 
colour*,  was  fir(l  invef^ted  there,  and  from  thence 
they  were  called  Bab^loniea.  Piin.  lib.  vlii.  cap. 
48.  ■*.CbftffVk  dSWf  ftM^pi^^nrai  iniorfeAMV^ftby- 
Ion  maxima  teleHrtyl^  «c  nAmeti  itnpofo&j^  -  Soe 
abore,  vtfp.  tj"PUtir«si»*Stkho.  Y /' 

Tom  BabjilQuiga  p^iriiVbojata  confptii^i^^epctiji 
Adveiit  hilniipc^upi  .b^qea;  /cL .      n.  ; . : .     •;»-,.  ^  v 

And  in  Pfcud.  ho'caWi;  ihem,-   >    -^  t)-     '    *•     *' 
Alexandria  b:IIu3ta  cuncLyliata  periftromat'a. ' 
•Martial  lib',  vfu.  *febiflf.  ixviii.  ' ' '  ^   "'  ^    . 

14oo  ega  prMil«rifn  JBi^ylosjca  f}iSL^  Ai^wbe  :  j 
T/ezca  Seminun«»  ^vf^.^vi^riantQi^  acu. ,.-,.  it   >.    ,  -, 

For  Scmitamts  rcl^ifd  at  Babylon.*  Aiid*(Jowley, 
David,  ui.' '  ^  \;  ;■.; ,;.;         ■•  ''  /.  /  '  ' / 
The  room  with  gjJltJcQ  tap'ftiy  glitter *d  fright, '. 
At  once  to  plcafe«  aq^  to  con  found  ihc.  figh^,. 
Tk'  excellent  i^ork  of  ^abylo^iai^  handi  •         .^ 

But  parplo  covArtets  'or  eoonterpoiiits  '(6€m  to 
•'%x9€  htth  anciencly  moft  In  trie,  efpeciaily  -aiiiion^ 
great  perfons.     Homer,  IK  4x. 

And  Virgil,  Gcorg.  ii.  ver:  506. 

Et  farrano  indurmiat  ofiro. 
That  ia,  Tyrian  purple.     Thus  too  Stat.  The- 
Vaid.  i. 

Pars  oftro  tenues,  auroque  fonantes 

Emanire  toroa. 

And  Plato  the  conedtan,  yi  Athen.  ii.  iays,  they 
lie  l»  mtLiMUt  Ui^lwrt  xtti  w^mfUtft  w^^tCAtr- 

Vcr.  lojo.  Some  accnie  Lncrctiua  of  immo. 
dafty  m  this  paiTage;  bat  I,  &ys  Creech,  diibuTar 
a  great  deal  of  an.  For  he  would  oarer  have- 
treated  of  dreams- of  this  nature,  nqlefs  the  expli. 

.oatioa'  of  them  hid  beeti  abfolutely  necefiary,  in 
^ader  to  the  oataral  intradudion  and  connedioo 

•iii'iltt'iiibicqpie&t  difpiitatiomoi  Iuil,aad  of  loT«h 


Ver.*  f  034>  '^  4:late:ti!iOfilftlft  ^^mnilitlM'ibiis,'* 
fays  Lucretius;  that  is,  r«»  'A^0i^<«M.i#iA>>f,  as 
I,  fays  Falser,,  know  .an  excellent  author,  who  is 
very  ikilful  ih  thefe  nutters,  exprcifcs  hixofeU. 
But  Theocritus  exprcffes  it  other  wife, . 

'fi«^;(^^  «iB /»<7if«.     Idyl.  ii. 

Vcr;  1 036..  Here  Crefech  has  omlttc'd 'fourteen  ' 
verfes  of  h^s  author,  whiifh  thefe  fifteen  fupply. 
•In  them' the  poet  gives  us  a  lively  image  of  all 
manner  of  concupifcence,  und  explains  tl^  whole 
afeir  ofibfiftil  Wve,  as  weWin  regard  to  the  mind 
as  to  th^  body,  ^^utiful  imager,  faye  he,  move 
the  mind^,  ^e  mind  brings  the  feed  from  all  the 
members  of  the  body  into 'the  gemtih;  -which 
paru  fwell  to. an  eredioo,  and  after  that  the  ao> 
tion  is  confummated. 

Vcr.  1039.  Lucretius' fays,    '^ 

£x  hamioo'  kvM^oum  finn«o  det  apa  hooufib 
.     .vis;  .1  -r  i.     •..„  ■ .  , 

Creech 'rnterprels  the  laft  words, '••' imii  hominis 
vis,''  to  mean  either  the  image  of  a  "beautiful  bo- 
dy moyiog  the  mind,  or  the'  mind  ftfelf  hfiogiog 
the  feed  from  air  the  parts  of  the  body.    '     * 
Vcr  1046.  Lucretius,  ,/ 

^Quod  fim.alU4H&if^>  ejedum  fedibasexit,  ■ 
Per  m$imbrav;a|q^e  actus  deocdit  cpJCfore  tpto 
in  loca,^^.'  I      !  . 

''Upon  which  Fiber  obfer^es,  that  tfc  word  toio  is 
not'txifed  without  teafbn,  but  m'ean«  an' entire  bo- 
dy,* that  has  hot  loft  any  of  its  members;  for  ft 
often  happens,  that  mutilated  parents  get  muti- 
lated chfloren ;  which  \%  confirmed  by  many  in- 
difputable  '  examples :  therefore  the  feed  comes 
from  all 'the  thcmbcrs.  It  is  certain  too  that 
rertolHan '  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  when  he 
*fafd,  that  in  the  furjr  of  the  ad,  when  the  feed  is 
/ejcAed,  fomething  fecms  to  go  out- even  from 
;the  very  fptiL'  •*  Dcnique,  ut  adhtic  verecundia 
magis  pcridftcfr  quam  probatione,  lA  i!lo  ipfo  nU 
timo  voluptatis  a^ftu,  quo  ^nitale  virus  'expelH- 
'tur;-nonne  aliqaid  de  3nim4  qUr^que  fentimUs  ex- 
tre.*"  Tertnll.  de  Aninia.  All  this  is  true,  fays 
Creech ;  but  Lucretius  meant  fomething  elfe, 
whic^  others  may  better  conj,edure  than  I  ex- 
pref^  .    -' 

Ver.  11348,  This  and  the  twO  foH6wing  ver  ft  s 
'run  thus'in  rhe  original  ? 

Namque  omocs  plerumque  caduot  in  vulnus,  ct 


illam 


Emicat  in  partem  fanguis,  unde  icimur  iftu  : 
£t»  (i  comminus  ei^,  hodem  ruber  occupat  humor. 

Thefe  Series,  Lambinus^  Faber,  &c.  expunge ;  yet 
they  feem  to  carry  a  meaning  very  proper  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  |iot  to>  be -unworthy  of  Lu- « 
cretin^  Lambinus  confelTes,  that  he  could  not 
fee  any  connetftion  between  them  and  the  forego- 
ing vcrfes,  and  therefore  was  for  re]e«fting  them  si 
And  this  is  the  point  I  am  going  to  examine. 
The  verfes  that  precede  them,  run  thus : 

Inritata  ^meat  loca  femine,  iltque  voluntas 
Bjiccre  id,  quo  ftp  cootendit  diraitbidos 
S 
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Which  I  thus  interpret :  Thofie  puts  being  en- 
raged by  the  feed,  fwell ;  and  thence  arifes  a  de. 
fire  of  ejeAing  the  feed  on  that  part  to  which  the 
raging  luft  is  firivifig  to  attaiii :  and  the  mind 
tends  to  thai  body  from  which  ihe  receired  her 
woood  of  low.  **  Namqoe  omnesi'*  &c.  For  all 
neo,  for  the  mofi  pvc,  fall  upon  their  wound ; 
and  the  blood  guihes  with  violence  towards  the 
part  from  whence  we  are  wounded ;  and  if  the 
mnrderer  be  near  us,  the  red  liquor  will  fpout 
upon  him.  What  follows»  nukes  the  connedioa 
appear  yet  more  plain : 

Sic  igttur  veneris  qui  tells  accipit  idum, 
Unde  feritur,  eo  tendit^-      ■  ■ 

That  is  t»tkji  in  Kke  manner,  he  who  iswvuud. 
cd  by  the  darts  of  Venus,  tends  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  wu"  ftruck.  But  Nardiut  gives  ano- 
ther interpretation  to  the  Ud  of  thcfe  verfes,  and 
fays,  the  poet  fpeaksof  a  dead  body  that  bleeds 
•frefli  if  the  murderer  approach  it ;  of  which  I 
the  rather  difapprove,  becaufe  even  he  himfelf 
will  not  allow  the  h6t  to  be  true;  but  that  the 
wounded  fall  upon  the  fide  on  which  they  are 
wounded,  is  not  only  confirmed  by  experience, 
but  a  natural  reafon  may  be  given,  why,  in  all 
probability,  it  cannot  be  otberwife :  for  all  things 
bend,  and  incline  to  fall  on  the  fide  on  which  is 
their  imbecility,  and  whatever  is  fupported  by  a 
certain  force,  when  that  force  comes  to  be  im- 
paired, from  whatever  caufe  it  happens  to  be  fo, 
muft  of  necefiity  incline  to  the  fide  on  which  is 
its  weaknefs;  and  when  the  weak  part  gives 
way,  it  drags  along  with  it  into  ruin  the  parts 
that  are  anneied  to  it,  and  which,  together  with 
it,  make  the  whole.  This  we  may  obferve  daily 
of  buildings,  and  of  cripples*  Now,  the  wounded 
part  muft  grow  weak,  not  fo  much  by  reafon  of 
the  diflblution  of  its  contexture,  as  becaufe  of  the 
lofs  of  blood  and  animal  fpirits,  which  Hippo- 
crates himfelf,  lib.  de  Aliment,  allows  to  be  the 
caufes  of  firength;  therefdre  wounded  animals 
muft  naturally  fall  on  the  fide  on  which  they  re- 
ceive  their  wound.  **  Coruit  in  vulnus,**  (ays 
Virgil  of  Pallas,  whom  Tumus  flew.  ^n.  x. 
ver  488.  And  this  1  prefurae  fufficicnt  to  jufti- 
fy  the  retaining  thefe  verfes,  notwithftanding 
the  ccnfure  of  thofe  learned  interpreters  who 
liave  abfolutely  rejeded  them,  fince  it  proves 
them  to  have  a  vifible  and  natural  connexion, 
not  only  with  what  went  before,  but  likewife 
with  what  follows,  which  Pryden  has  thus  rc«- 
dered: 

So  likewife  he  who  feels  the  fiery  dart 
Of  ftrong  defire  transfix  his  am'rous  heart ; 
Whether  fome  beauteous  boy's  alluring  face, 
Or  lovelier  maid,  with  unrefifted  grace, 
From  her  each  part  the  winged  arrow  fends. 
And  whence  he  firft  was  ftruck,  he  thither  tends: 
Reftlefs  he  roamn,  impatient  to  be  freed, 
And  eager  to  iojed  the  fprightJy  feed. 


For,  ftuog  widi  iawafd  ngeyhe  fiings  wbood, 
Aod  ftfivM  t*  amoga  tba  fiaait  w  that  wUck 
gave  the  wound* 

Ver.  J 05 7.  Some  copies  readyW^jMs,  odiai 
ftrvida  curu:  Creech,  in  this  place,  tdtts  Dotioe 
of  neither.    Faber  is  abfohtely  hr/mUt,  ad 

>  fays,  every  man  will  approve  that  f cacfiag,  vIid 
can  truly  (liy  from  his  heart,  '^  Kane  fcso  qnid  it 

'  amor .*•    The  care  that  is  caufed  by  km,  b 

hot,  it  grlows,  it  bums ;  futXt^  /Mxjt,  ^n^l^lL 

,  Xv»w,  wv^  w»/k  fiiCmwlmt.  Creech  alfo,  io  bit 
Latin  edition,  is  of  the  faune  opinioo,  and  bifi, 
he  too  will  approve  of  it,  who  oMcrves,  d«  L^ 
cretxus  is  explaining  the  rilb  and'  iacrealb,  or  fit. 
grefs  of  love:  Firft,  A  drop  of  it  diftills  opoa  tfec 
heart,  thence  proceeds  a  vehement  defire,  vfaidi 
is  nouriflted  by  the  images  that  are  coDtinBill|f 
prefenting  themfelves  to  the  wouQded  lever,  i» 
fomuch,  that  though  the  objed  of  hb  imt 
be  abfent,  yet  her  name  is  always  founding  it  hit 
ears.  But  Dryden  feems  to  approve  idfiigik 
cura,  as  we  may  judge  by  hh  traaflatioa  of  tka 
pafiage : 

For  fierce  defire  does  all  hie  nsnd  tmthf^ 
And  ardcQt  love  aflares  approaching  joy. 
Such  is^he  nature  of  that  pleafog  finait» 
Whofe  burning  drops  diflil  upon  the  heart  I 
The  fever  of  the  fool  fliot  from  the  fair, 
And  the  cold  ague  of  fncceeding  care. 
If  abfent,  her  idea  ftill  appears. 
And  her  fweet  name  is  chiming  in  yow  em 

Ver.  X063.  In  all  the  latin  amthon,  dp  h' 
ber,  numerous  as  they  are,  there  is  net,  m  mj 
opiaioo,  any  thing  that  equally  ovgkt,  orddbfn 
to  be  read,  as  £e  fottovring  verifies^  Aad  ytt 
there  have  been  fome  men  heret^ore,  aod  it  lb 
day  many  of  the  fiune  fort  are  to  be  found,  «te 
ftrenuoufiy  contend,  that  they  oqght,  if  pofliUv 
to  be  concealed  £^m  the. eyes  of  mankiod,  a 
abounding  with  nunifeft  abominable  impiiritia. 
Hard  fate  of  oar  poet !  whofe  lb  ufeful  coDnftK 
whofe  fo  fiUucary  advices  have  hten  thus  illl^ 
ceived,  and  met  vrith  £9  impeoljperoas  fecdi: 
For  though  he  cry  aut  with  aU  bis  might, 

Sirenas,  hilarcm  navigaatioai  pooaam, 
Blandafque  mortes,  g%udiumque  cmdele, 
Effugete,  6  miferi,  tortumque  ab  fittore  fiiocm 
Rumpitc ;        ■    ■ 

Though  he  prove,  by  many  arguments,  that  hi 
incontinence,  and  debauchery,  are  the  diredtl 
roads  that  lead  to  inevitable  min  and  perdiciflBi 
and  that  we  ought  therefore  to  hate  in  aboauoi* 
tion,  and  to  avoid  and  fly  fimn,  auna  thsa-a* 
would  from  the  jawa  of  dev«aring  feipencsiei 
vrild  beafts,  thofe  infamous  proftitutes,  whol^ 
by  the  nofe  their  inconfiderace  admirtfu:  thsB|h  | 
he  fliows,  that  eftates,  lepntatton,  and  the  h«A  | 
and  welfare,  both  of  the  mind  and  body,  anfrnt*  ! 
ed  that  way,  notwithftanding  ail  this,  I  lay,  that  | 
are  fome  fo  iupercilioufly  tender  of  their  owatfd 
other's  modefty,  as  to  eidaitt  againil,  and  ssto 
give  lis  warning  to  avoi4  tkefc^aUccBi  op^ 
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H^,  ^tCc  bawdy  Terfei,  that  are  not  fit  to  be 
read,  nor  worthy  to  be  remembered.  I,  for  mj 
part,  c6ofc&,  that  I  difcover  in  thU  difputatioa 
Hocbing.of  impurity,  nothing  obfcene,  nothing 
W)fit  to  be  read,  or  unworthy  to  remember  :  aitd 
if  any  thing  of  (bch  nature  appear  to  others,  the 
reader  it  in  fault,  not  the  poet.  If  nothing  6t 
this  l^ind  may  bt  read,  phyfuiant  muft  leave  off 
to  ftndy  nature,  and  anatnmiei  muil  no  longer  be 
cspofied  to  view.  At  lea(i,  this  I  think  I  maj 
affirm  for  a  truth  hot  to  be  controverted,  that,  if 
what  Lucretiut  has  here  written  miift  be  deemed 
impure  and  obfcene,  ytt  exprefiiont,  far  more  ini* 
pare  and  obfcene,  may  be  foupd  in  a  certain 
book  which -no  nian  will  dare  to  blame.  ^  f  know 
it  will  be  objected,  that  that  holy  writer,  whom 
it  it  no  matter  td  name  in  this  place,  handled 
that  fubjedl,  eVen  though  it  be  of  a  mod  filthy 
nature,  fo  platoly,  and  with  flich  open  broadnefs, 
that  be  might,  by  thb  perfpicuous  tbrpitude  of  the 
defcriptlon,  create  the  greater  abhorrence  of  that 
^ce,  and  render  it  the  more  deteftable.  1  own 
it;  nor  was  I  eVer  of  another  opinion.  But  to 
what  cod,  or  in  what  deiign  did  LucretiUs  write 
io  this  manner  f  Was  it  that  he  might  inftrud  in 
the  art  of  playing  the  bawd,  and  thus  nUke  his  for- 
tone  by  the  vilell  commerce  f  Other  poets  have,  in- 
deed, in  many  aget,  followed  that  trade,  and 
foood  their  account  by  it ;  and  perhaps  too  fome 
do  fo  at  this  day :  But  the  integrity  of  his  life, 
the  leverity  of  hit  manners,  and  the  many  mbft 
faiotary  precepts  that  are  fcattered  here  ind  there 
tfirouehoot  this  whole  poem,  leave  lis  no  room  to 
Itifpe^  any  fuch  bafe  defign  in  Lucretius.  Let 
us  fee  ac  one  view  the  wholefome  advice  he  gives 
lis  in  the  affiur  of  love. 

|l«d  fsgitare  deeet-fimuhcra  et  pabvh  aroorisi 
Abllerrere  fibi,  atque  ali6  c^nvertere  menteni, 
Tfaro  ceru  et  pora  eft  fanis  magis  inde*voluptas, 
Quam  mileris :  Etenirn  potiundi  temi)ore  in  ipfo 
Flnaoat  iocertis  erroribus  ardor  amantdlm ; 
^cc  rcperlre  malum  id  poflunt  ^nac  machina  vin- 

cat; 
tJfiiae  adeo  incerti  tabefcunt  vulnere  caeco. 
y\ddc  4)uod  abrumunt  vires,  pereuntque  labore : 
^idde  quod  alterius  fob  notu  degitur  aetas. 
J«abttiir  iaterea  res,  et  vademonia  fiunt; 
l^^aogvcot  officio,  atque  asgrotat  fama  vactllaas. 
Hi  tidcis,  etiam  medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Sargit  amari  aliqoid,  quod  in  ipfis  floribtts  angat ; 
Jint  qood  cool^us  Ipfe  animus  fe  forte  remordet, 
K>eiidios2  agcre  cuteln,  luftrifqne  perire ; 
Ant  quod  in  ambigoo  verbum  jtculata  reliquit, 

Snod  cupido  affiium  cordi  vivcfclt  ut  ignis  : 
n  fit,  ut  melius  multo  vigilare  Ut  ante; 
Qui  doctti  ratione,  caverei(ue  ne  inlaqueerii. 

Of  wb^ch  t^e  ^nglifii  reader  will  Hot  be  difpteafed 
to  See  Drydeo's  interpreUfeion: 
Bat  Orivethofe  plcafiog  phantoms  to  remov^. 
Am!  flioo  th'  aErial  images  of  love. 

That  feed  the  flame ^ 

For  oo  one  objed  'tis  not  &fe  to  ftay; 

P«ce  theo  the  tide  of  ibouf  ht  foatft  other  vnj : 

TftAHS.  lit 


} 


For  purer  joys  in  purer  health  abonn^. 
And  lefs  affed  the  fickly  than  the  found. . 
When  love  its  utmoft  vigour  d9es  employ^ 
£v'n  then  'tis  but  a  reftlefs  wand'ring  joy, . 
All  ways  they  try,  ruccef^efs  all  they  prove^ 
To  cure  the  fecret  fore  of  liligVing  love. 

Befides-^ ~— .        .        . 

They  wafte  their  ftredgth  \n  the  venereal  ilrife; 
And  to  a  woman's  will  .eniUve  their  life. 
Th*  eftate  runs  but, .and  mortgages  are  made ;  H' 
All  offices  of  friendlhip  are  decay'd ;  .  V 

Their  fortune  ruin'd,  and  their  fame  betray'd ;  j 
And  in  the  fountain  where  the  fweets  are  fought^ 
Some  bitter  bubbles  tip,  and  puifons  all  the  draught. 
For  guilty  confcience  does  the  mirror  bring. 
And  (harp  remorfe  ihooft  out  her  ang^  ftiug  ; 
And  farious  thoughts  within  themfelves  at  ftrife^ 
Upbraid  the  long  mif-()>ent  luxurious  life. 
Perhaps  tht  fickle  fair  one  proves  unkixi^, 
Or  drogs  a  doubtful  word  that  pains  his  mind; 
And  leaves  a  rankling  jcaloufy  behind. 
Therefore,  far  better  is  it  to  prevent, 
Than  flatter  the  dlfeafe,  and  late  repent  i 
Becaufe  to  (hun  th*  allurement  is  not  hard 
To  minds  refolv*d,  fore wam'd,  and  well  prepai>*d  i 
Bnt  wondrous  difficult,  when  once  befet, 
To  firuggle  through  the  fireighu,  and  break  th* 
involving  net.  Dryi. 

fs  this  the  language  of  a  ftiad,  v^ho  Intended  to 
corrupt  his  readers,  or  rather  of  one  who  deiigned 
ttfefully  to  inftrud  and  adtile  thctii :  Thiis  Kaber/ 
Concerning  the  poet*s  intention  in  this  difcourfe 
of  Jove.  Creech,  too,  fiibfcribes  to  his  opinion,  and 
adds,  that  the  poet  has  in  this  place  been  as  ease- 
ful of  bis  didion,  and  that  it  is  at  leaft  as  pure 
and  corxeA  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  whole 
poem ;  and  fo  plain  and  iignificant  likewife,  a^ 
not  to  need  an  interpreter. 

Ver.  1065.  Dry  den  has  rendered  this 
otberwife ;  and,  indeed,  more  do'fe  to  the  fei 
of  t^cretius  than  our  ttanllator. 

When  one  molefts  thy  mind,' 
Difcharge  thy  loln^  on  all  the  leaky  kind  : 
For  that's  a  wifer  way  than  to  reftrain 
Within  thy  fwellirig  nerves  thai  horde  of  pain  i 
For  every  hour  fome  deadlier  fymptom  (hows, 
And  by  ocUy  the  gathering  venoin  grows. 
When  kindly  applications  are  not  us'd  : 
The  fcorpion  love  muft  00  the  woui^d  be  bnus'«; 
On  that  one  objed  'tis  not  £ife  to  ftay. 
But  force  the  pde  of  thought  fome  other  wly  i 
TKe  fqtfander'd  fpirits  prodigally  throw, 
And  io  the  common  glebe  of  nature  fbw. 

Ver.  fo;^.  Drydes. 
Nor  know^  the  lover  ih  thai  wild  excefs,' 
With  hands  or  eyes,  what  firft  he  wotild  pofTers  f 
But  ftrainsatill.  and  fa(l*ning  where  he  (trains; 
Too  cloiely  preiTes  with  his  frantic  pains. 
With  biting  kifles  harts  the  twininf^  fair ; 
Which  (hows  his  Joys  im^erfc6!,  unfmcere  { 
For,  (^ung  with  inward  rage,  he  flings  around. 
And  ftrives  t*  avenge  the  (xnirt  on  tisat  wh2e)^ 

gave  the  wound. 

HI 
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Vcr.  1078.  Dryden,  in  All  for  Love  : 

iBut  when  I  iiave  yoii  fad,  and  all  my  own, 
With  broken  murmurs,  and  tumultuous  (ighs, 
ril  fay  you  were  unkind,  and  puniih  you, 
And  mark  you  red  with  many  an  eager  kifs. 

Vcr.  1087.  Dryden. 
For  ardent  hope  ftill  flatters  anxious  prief, 
And  fends  him  to  his  foe  to  feek  relief : 
Which  ftili  the  nature  of  the  thing  denies, 
For  love,  and  love  alone,  of  all  ^ur  joys, 
By  full  poiTcfnon  does  but  fan  the  fire ; 
The  more  we  ftill  enjoy,  the  more  we  ftill  defire. 
And,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Tragedy  of  All 
for  Love,  he  fays  finely, 
There's  no  faticty  of  love  in  thee  ! 
EnjoyM  thou  ftill  art  new  :  perpetual  fpriog 
Is  in  thy  arms  :  the  ripen'd  fruit  but  fails, 
And  blolToms  rife  to  fill  its  empty  place. 
And  I  grdw  rich  by  giving.  ^ 

And  in  Amphitryo. 

Your  fruits  of  love  are  like  eternal  fprinjf 
In  happy  climes,  where  fome  are  in  the  bud, 
Some  green,  and  ripening  fome,  while  others  fall. 

Ver.  1089.  Here  the  poet  teache«5  how  the  ap- 
petites of  hunj^cr  and  thirft  con-,e  to  be  fat  sficd, 
though  that  of  love  can  never  he  fo.  Meat  and 
<irink,  fays  he,  go  down  into  the  ftomach,  where 
they  fill  certain  places,  whufe  cmptinefs  excited 
the  defire  of  them.     And 

Hence  thirft  and  hunger  may  be  fatisfyM  : 

JBut  this  repletion  is  to  love  deny'd. 

Form,  feature,  colour,  wharfoc'cr  delight 

Provokes  the  lover's  cndlcfs  appetite, 

Thefe  fill  no  fpace,  nor  can  we  thence  remove 

With  lips,  or  hands,  or  all  our  inftruments*  of  love. 

In  our  deluded  grafp  we  nothinj;  find, 

But  thin  aerial  fhapes  that  fleet  before  the  mind. 

As  he,  who  in  a  dream  with  drought  is  curs'd, 

And  finds  no  real  drink  to  quench  his  thirft. 

Runs  to  imap^in'd  lakes  his  heat  to  fteep  ; 

And  vainly  iwills,  and  labours  in  his  fleep  : 

So  love  with  phantoms  cheats  our  longing  eyes. 

Which  hourly  feeing  never  fatisfics : 

Our  hands  pull  nothing  from  the  parts  they  ftraio, 

But  wander  o*er  the  lovely  limbs  in  vain. 

Ver.  1099.  Dryden, 

And  when  the  youthful  pair  more  clofcly  join. 
When  hands  in  hands  they  lock,  and  thighs  in 

thighs  they  twine : 
Juft  in  the  raging  foam  of  full  defircr, 
When  both  prefs  on,  both  murmur,  both  expire : 
They  gripe,  they  fquceze,  their  humid  tongues 

they  dart. 
As  each  would  force  their  way  to  t'othcr*s  heart. 
In  vain  :  they  only  cruize  about  the  coaft; 
For  bodies  cannot  pierce,  and  be  in  bodies  loft : 
As  fure  they  ftrive  to  be,  when  both  engage 
In  that  tumultuous  momentary  rage. 
S^  tangled  in  the  nets  of  love  they  lie, 
^ill  man  diftblves  iu  that  cxcefs  of  joy  : 


U  C  R  E  TI  U  S. 

Then  when  the  gather'd  bag  has  burft  its  way, 
And  ebbing  tide«  the  flacken'd  nerves  betray, 
A  paufe  cni'ues  -  and  nature  nods  a  while, 
Till  with  recruited  rage  new  fpirits  boil, 
And  then  the  felf-fame  violence  returns  : 
With  flames  renew'd,  th'  ereded  furnace  bumi: 
Agam  they  in  rach  other  would  be  loft. 
But  ftill  by  adamantine  bars  are  croft. 
Ail  ways  they  try,  fuccef»iefs  all  they  provc| 
To  cure  the  fccrct  fore  of  lingering  love. 

'  Ver.  1113.  Here  the  poet  enumerates  the  nasy 
inconveniences  that  are  the  infcparable  auendaou 
of  love;  which,  at  heft,  is  a  wretched  flavery, ob- 
noxious to  fufpicions,  and  fantaftical  furmifei:  Id 
a  word,  an  uneafy  paflion,  which  ali  bat  down* 
right  madmen  will  avoid. 

TLey  ivafie  their fremgtb^  t!f«.]  This  is  moft  «. 
tainly  true,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  tasnt  phy* 
ficians,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Brown  in  his  Pfeudodoc. 
Epidemic,  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  and  who,  though  tbeyft- 
grce  in  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the 
feed  is  only  a  more  perfctSt  concodion  and  prepi- 
ration  of  the  blood;  y^t  aflert,  that  it  receives £} 
great  a  quantity  of  fpirits  by  that  preparatioi, 
that  to  lufc  but  one  drachm  of  it  weakens  a  sua 
as  much  as  ;he  lofs  of  fixty  ounces  of  blood.  And 
hence  pcrions  addided  to  venery  arc  gefictaOf 
pale  :  whence  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  vcr.  4I. 
Accipiat  fane  mercedem  fanguinis,  et  fie 
Pa  Heat,  ut  nudis  preflit  qui  calcibus  angQcm. 
V/hcrc /affair  is  taken  for  the  feed  itfelf ;  indii 
that  ftnlc  too,  Plautus  likewife  ufcs  it.  **  Apsgc 
a  me  iftas  forores,  quz  hominum  forbent  langvi- 
nem  " 

Vcr.  1 1 17,  1 1 18.  "  Lucret.  Pulchra  in  pedibd 
Sicyonia  rident."  Sicyon  was  a  city  of  Pelopoa- 
ncius,  whofe  inhabitants  are  often  rq>refeDted  by 
Cicero  tu  be  very  effeminate ;  and  lib.  i.  de  On* 
tore,  he  particularly  mentions  their  (hoes.  "S 
mihi  caiccos  Sicyonis  attuliflet,  non  oterer,  qinn* 
vis  eflent  habilcs,  et  apti  ad  pedes,  quia  non  cifeDC 
viriics.'*  Athen£Bus,  lib.  iv.  and  Locian  in  li^ 
tore,  mention  them  likewife.  See  alio  Juliiis  Po^ 
lux. 

Vcr.  1 118.  Lucrct. 


-Teriturque  Thalallina  vcftii 


Aflidue,  et  Vftieris  fudorem  ezercita  petit. 

Which  Dryden  has  rendered  more  fully  tbaootf 

tranflator, 

And  the  blue  coat  that  with  embroidery  (hioei, 
Is  drunk  withfweat  of  their  o'erlaboar'd  loins. 
Moreover,  the  colour  which  the  Romans  called 
Ihalafiinus,  was  «  Cerulean,  and  had  a  caft  of 
green.     See  above,  ver.  75. 

Ver.  1 1 19.  Lucretius. 
£t  bene  parta  patnHn  fiont  anademata,  mdtrz, 
Interdum  in  pallam  ac  Mditenfia,  Ceaque  ver« 

tunt. 
The  anadtma  was  an  ornament  that  women  wofC 
on  their  heads,  made  of  ribbands,  and  almoft  like 
a  coronet.    The  mitra  wat  a  cap  which  wonn 
likewife  wore;  it  wu'iiBt  with  pcariib  andtM 
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dcr  their  chin  with  ribbandt  and  chains.   Virg, 

o.i?.  fcr,  ai6. 

xooil  mentum  mitra  csinemque  madentem 

btlCTUS. 


5ii 


ttitaiJU  and  Cea,  were  {^anxients  (6  called  from 
:  illandi  Meliia  and  Cea,  whence  they  were 
»aght.  Meliea  lay  in  the  African  Se^  between 
jly aod^frica.  Hefychius  MiXi}i«  U^.rt^et 
^  \m  KoJ^h  ^nt  Mir».  Cicc  ro  in  a  cont. 
rr.  ofteo  mentions  the  Meltteniian  garments : 
din4  coot.  Verr.  he  fitys,  that  MeUta,  the 
n  where  Verreswas  born,  •*  Texcrinum  per 
loiom  ad  mnlicbrem  Tcfteifi  conficicndam  fa  • 
And  of  all  the  artifans  of  M elita  Diodo. 
Sicttloi  chiefly  commends  r^$  U»fi»  wmitkf  r^ 
AiTJI^lf  Wi  futXmmSMt  hm,  n^.  Cea  wa's 
iilifld  in  the  JEj^an  Sea'of  which  Pliny,  Kb. 
cap.  9.  Uy%^  **  £z  h4c  profedam  ddicattorcm 
iQisTefiemaador  eft  Varro.  Propert."  lib.  i.' 
J.  a. 

tnnei  Cci  v^e  moverc  linus : 

^tf'Uaj.  The  cuHom  of  the  ancients,  both 
eks  ind  Latins, *to  adorn  their  heauls  wirh 
iiets  of  flowers,  and  to  anoint  themfelves  with 
nnt  ointments,  when  they  fet  down  to  drink 
be  merry,  is  fre<iBent]y  mentinned  in  the  au- 
4of  tbcfedays.     See  Book  iii.  ver  896.     It 
^iht  by  fome,  that  this  cuftom  came  origi- 
y  from  the   Hebrews  :    They  ground  their 
K^mt  on  Ezckial,  chap,  zxiii.  where  Sama- 
^  /'nifalem  are   defcribed   under  the  meta- 
^»^  whores;  Incenfs  and  oil  are  mentioned 
4I>;  and  in  rcr.  4a.  it   is  faid,  that   their 
»put  beautiful  ornaments  on  their  heads: 
i  Fortnnatus  Scacchus,  in  hi*  Myrothecium, 
^  np-  36.  underftands  in   this  fcnfe  of  gar. 
•of  floweri,  and  of  ointments  :    Moreover, 
•'ri'ed'at  length  to  an  czcefs  of  curioflty  in 
^W  their  ointments,  th^t  was  indeed  won- 
^'  For  Athcnsuft,  lib.  rv.  cap.  1 1.  report! 
'an  old  poet,  that  they  grew  fo  nice  as  to 
ft  fcteral  forts  of  ointniencs  for  one  ilngle 
^  namely,  Egyptian  for  the  feet  and  thighs, 
licuQ  for  the  checks  and  breads,  Syiimbrian 
*  arms,  Amar^cioe  fi>r  the  eyebrows  and 
UK)  Serpylline  for  the  neck  and  knees)  but, 
^  the  reft,  we  may  obfenre,  that  the  an- 
°^^  nfe  of  one  fort  of  oil,  or  ointment; 
at  value  and  fingular  exceller»cy:  it  wys 
•^ySjlfciiflw,  and  made  of  lilies,  which,  in 
™7pan  tongiie,  are  called  rs^m^  but  chiefly 
«  fort  of  lily  which  tbe  Greeks  call  ;t^- 
0  which,  it  is  believed,  alluiion  is  made, 
c.!^  vcr.  13,  where  the  church  fays    of 
^  his  Kps  arc  like  lilies;  which  would  feem 
^comparifon,  according  to  the  common 
Jjtfcn  ef  that  flower ;  I  mean,  if  we  ihould 
™d  in  that  place  the  white  lily ;  efpecially 
^^^^Bty  of  the  lips  confiOt  in  being  red  : 
^crefore  our  Saviour,  defcribing  his  fpotfe 
""J^b,  tccerdiRg  to  that  notion  of  a  beauti- 
Pi  hyi^  u  Thy  Ups  we  like  n-th^ad  of  fcar^ 
^«ittc.iv,3.  Wherefore  we  may  conclude, 


that  there  were  feveral  forts  of  lilies;  And  Pliny 
dcfcribcs  the  lily  that  is  called  XV^*  to  be  of  a 
ruddy  colour  :  **  Ed  et  rubens  liliunoi  quod  Grscf 
Xi*w  vocant,**  (ays  the  author  in  his  Natural 
Hift.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  5.  and  which,  as  AthenaBot, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  a.  fays  was  the  fame  with  nrdt.  And 
of  this  fort  of  lily  was  made  that  admirable 
oleum  fufinum,  mentioned  by  the  fame  Pliny,  lib. 
xiii.  cap.  i.  Scacchus,  in  the  book  before  cited, 
chap,  xzvii.  takes  this  to  be  the  fame  oil  which 
the  prophet  calls  the  oil  of  gladneiii;  but  that 
critic  might  better  have  called  it  the  figure  of 
this,  which,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  fignifies  the  high 
grace  of  the  hypoflatical  union.  Befides,  whac 
is  fomewhat  flrange,  we  may  obfcrve  that  tho 
learned  Cordus  makes  no  mention  of  this  oUmm 
fuftnum  ill  his  Difpcnfacoriuni,  though  p.  301  of  thac 
book  he  deicribes  the  plenum  liiinum  :  But  it  is  evi« 
dent  that  he  means  only  the  oil  of  the  white  lily, 
Ver.  1115.  The  original  of  this  paflage  deferve^ 
to  be  traufcribed. 

Neqiiicquam  :  quooiam  medio  de  fonte  leporom 
Surgit  aiiiari  aliqoid,  quod  in  ipfis  fioribus  aogat. 

where,  by  ♦•  in  ipfis  floribus,"  the  poet  means, 
fays  Cr<?ech,then  chiefly  when  love  reaches  to 
lovers  his  vafl  delight :  when  he  gives  them  to 
drink  of  his  nedar ;  Dryden  hak  tranflated  ic 
finely  ; 

fn  vain  • 

For  in  the  fountain  where  the  fweets  are  fooghts 
Some   bitter  bubbles   op,  and   poifons    ail   the 
draught. 

The  two'  next  verfes  6f  J^ocreti^,  otfr  tranflatoc^ 
has  uken  no  notice  of.     They  are  thefe  : 

Aut  qu6d  confcius  ipfe  animc^s  fe  forte  reniiordet  j 
Dcfidiofe  agere  xcaum,  luftrilque  perire  : 

But  I  have  iAferted  them,  as  tranflated  by  Drydea 
in  four  verfes. 

Vcr.  J 135.  This  Lncrefiof  calls  "  tmor  pro- 
prius  :*'  which  is,  fay^  Faber,  when  a  man  is  fo 
well  beloved  by  the  f>erfon  ott  whom  he  has' 
fixed  his  paffion,  that  (he  forfakes  all  company  for 
his :  To  which  the  poet  oppofes,  the  love  which 
he  caHs  ••  amor  adverfus,*'  that  ii  to  fay,  dif- 
allrous  love,  in  wnich  a  man  meets  with  many 
crofles,  and  above  all,  with  i  mfftrefs  that  t^* 
gleds  and  fcorns  him. 

Ver.  1144.  But  the  wretch  ts  already  caught,- 
and  lies  ftruggKng  in  the  fnare :  Who  will  de- 
liver and  fct  him  free  ?  This  our  poet  pfetendi 
to  do  in  the  following  fifty -two  verfes. 

Ver.  1 154.  In  this  placeu  Creech  has  omitted 
the  three  next  verfes  of  his  author,  which  are 
thefe  : 

Atque  aKo«  alil  inrident,  veneremqne  ffladent 
Ut  pUcenc  quoniam  faedo  ad^i<3aotur  amore : 
Ncc  fua  refpidunt  .miferi  m^  maxima  f«pe« 

Lambinus  is  for  ha>ring  {heitf  ctpunged,  yet  Fa« 
bcr  will  not  give  his  confent :  On  thi  contrary,- 
he  faya^  they  &re  truly  Lu^i'etian,  and  carry  t 
ierj  good  fenfe  j  then  he  aplaraa  them  as  IdK 
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lows  :  Sone  I<^t^ers  perfoa^e  their  friend,  who  it 
lii  Idve  with  a  deformed  dowdy,  toappeafe  Vena«, 
and  rendeir  her  propitious  to  him  in  his  amoors, 
becaufe  it  is  Ihe  has  fent  him  fo  ugly  a  miilrefs : 
Meanwhile  they  themfelTet  are  in  love  with 
others,  who  are  left  lovely  and  left  beautiful. 
Dry  den  too  has  omitted  them :  And,  indeed,  aU 
lowing  of  the  interpretation  that  Faber  has  given 
them,  I  cannot  well  fee  what  they  have  to  do  in 
this  place.  Creech,  in  his  Latin  notes,  has  tran- 
fcribed  Faber'e  Opinion,  but  fays  nothing  of  his 
however,  having  printed  the   interpreta* 


iii.  **  contra  gentet,**  diM  OpUiM:  "  Cmi 
laccho,  id  eft,  Cerct  4  ««r  'U»x^'*  that  is  t»  %, 
Ceres,  whom  laccbus  or  Bacdm  loved,  hi 
Bacchus  was  called  lacchos,  firon  m^  a  dnMr, 
becaufe  of  the  bawling  drunken  women  thit «« 
in  his  train.  But  let  oa  lee  bow  Drjdea  to 
rendered  this  paiage  : 


don  of  them  in  a  different  charader,  f  am  apt  to 
believe  he  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Lam- 
binus. 

Ver.  1 156.  Lucret.  Czfia  fPmXXm^tf,  "  CsEfii 
occuLi/'  are  the  blneiih  gray  eyes,  fuch  as  cats 
have  i  or  rather,  fuch  as  owls,  which  have  a  red- 
diih  caft^  Thefe  animals  can  fee  by  night,  and 
their  eyes  generally  look  very  fierce.  Now  fuch 
eyes  were  never  efteemcd;  and  therefore  the 
lover  called  his  miftrefs,  who  had  fuch  eyes,  a 
little  Pallas.  Pallas  was  the  goddefs  of  wifdnm, 
and  Homer  often  calb  her  ykmunS^if  which  fig- 
nifies,liaving  eyes  that  fparkle,  or  that  are  of  a 
fiery  redoeis,  like  the  eyes  of  a  lion. 

Ver.  US 7'  Xc^/ronT*,  one  of  the  gracos,  who 
were  three  in  number,  Aglaia,  Thalia^  and  £u- 
phrofyne  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Auronoe, 
of  of  Jupiter  and  £arynome.  They  are  faid  to 
be  very  beautiful,  extremely  wiay,  and  always 
gay  and  merry. 

Ver.  1159^  *'  Balba,  loqui  non  quit,*'  r^avxX^M. 
If  any  fiammer  to  that  degree  d^t  (he  cannot 
fpeak,  they  fay  flie  lifps ;  for  lifping  is  but  a  flight 
imperfection  in  fpealung,  in  comparifon  of  fiam- 
mering :  The  firft  faulters  only  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  letter,  and  chiefly  of  r,  as  auloia  for  «■- 
rt^ .'  And  Ariftophanes,.  and  Plutarch,  tell  us, 
Alcibiades  had  fuch  an  impediment.  But  he  that 
fiammers  often  murders  whole  fyllables :  More, 
over,  the  laft  part  of  this  verfe,  and  all  the  next, 
it  an  addition  to  Lucretius. 

Ver.  1x63.  **  P«3iMf  vero  eft,  jam  mortua  tuf- 
fi  :**  Becaufe  a  cough,  when  it,  is  become  a  habit, 
•r  at  leaft  continues  for  ipme'  time,  waftes  the 
body,  and  brings  it,  as  we  (ay,  to  nothing  but 
frin  and  bone  ;  therefore,  that  they  might  exte- 
nuate this  fault,  they  called  the  coiiumptive 
girb  /MrX'wf ,  thin  or  fleoder.  Theocritus  too  fays 
of  the  Cypanfliant,  that  they  are  fttiimit  which 
the  Scholiaft  interprets, 'iwi^MiMfri  kiwlmtt  which 
fignify  likcwiie  thin  and  fleoder.  Ovid  had  this 
cxprcflion  of  Lucretius  itk  his  mindr  when  be 
faid, 
Sii  gracilis,  macte  qoai  modo  viva  fn&eA« 

And  thi«  of  .Lucilius  is  (bmething  like  it :  *•  Vil 
vivo  homine  ac  monogrammo.* 

Ver.  ri6j.  Ceres,  the  goddefs  of  com,  of  whom 
iee  Book  ii.  ver.  516,  and  Book  v.  ver.  16.  She 
wan  alwsy^  painted  with  large  fwelling^ireafls, 
and  therefore  the  epithet  r^offf ,  well  fed,  is  com- 
monly given  her.    •*  Ceres  ell  ipfa  ab  laccho,** 


For  thus  the  bedlam  train  of  loven  ifis 
T*  inhance  the  value,  and  the  faoka  extdb : 
And  therefore  *ttt  no  wonder  if  we  ice 
They  doat  on  dowdies  and  defannity: 
£v*n  what  they  cannot  prasfe,  they  will  notUa^, 
But  veil  with  fome  extenuating  name : 
The  fallow  (kin  is  for  the  fwarthy  pot. 
And  love  can  make  a  flattem  of  a  flot : 
If  cat-ey*d,  then  a  Pallas  it  their  lo^  s 
If  freckled,  file's  a  party-coloar*d  dove  3 
If  little,  then  flie*t  life  and  fool  all  o'er; 
An  Amazon,  the  large  two-handed  whore: 
She  ftammert  ?  Oh  what  grace  in  liipiag  fin! 
If  file  fayt  nothing,  to  be  fore  flie*t  wile: 
If  flirill,  and  with  a  voice  to  drownadniTf 
Sharp-witted  flie  muft  be,  and  full  of  fire : 
The  lean  confumpdve  weocii,with  coaghs^BOfl 
Is  call*d  a  pretty,  tight,  and  fltoder  naid : 
Th*  o'emown,  a  go^y  Cerea  it  exprefi*^, 
A  bed-fellow  for  Bacchns  at  the  leaft :  { 

Flat-uofe  the  name  of  fatyr  never  milfes ; 
And  hanging  blubber  lips  bot  poat  for  lifia 

Where,  among  many  other-  thingt  weflwd 
uking  notice  of,  we  may  obferve,  the  bft«4 
fave  one,  ••  Flat-nofe,**  5tc  which  Creeci  ll 
totally  omitted  :  "  Simuh,  |r«X«Hi,  ac  Satyni 
Lwret,  For  the  Sileni  and  the  Satyrs,  wbo  f< 
the  companions  of  Bacchus,  were  graerallf  pui 
with  flat  nofes.  The  SUeai  were  the  c\iiA,t 
mafters  of  the  Satyrs,  as  we  learn  from  M« 
in  Attic.  See  Calaubon,  libw  de  SatjridA 
Set  alfo  above,  ver.  589.  Morecver.  O^ 
feems  to  have  had  thit  paflage  of  Lncrctoi a' 
mind,  when  he  iaidt 

Colour  or  fliape  1  good  limbt  or  hat ; 
Ooodoefs  or  wit  in  all  I  find; 
In  motion,  or  in  fpecch  a  grace; 
If  all  fail,  yet  'tit  womanldnd : 
If  uU,  the  name  of  proper  flayt ; 
If  fair,  file's  pleafant  as  the  light ; 
If  low,  her  prettineft  doet  pleafe; 
If  blade,  what  lover  lovet  not  night  i 
Tba^t  with  plenty  fillt  my  heart ; 
The  lean  with  love  makct  me  too  fii; 
If  ftrait,  her  body*t  Cupid*t  dart 
Tome;  if  crooked, 'tb  hit  bow. 

Ver.    itfi,    Thit    in  nowife  cxffcfii  * 
thought  of  Lncretiuty  who  fayi^ 


Nemque  eadem  &ctt,  ct  lonuit  hast  «<^ 

turpi. 

Drydeo  much  more  to  the  porpoTe, 

She  does  no  more  in  that  for  which  ytt  •«*• 


iiiyt  Lucrctiui :  which  cxprcihon  Araubiut,  lib.  I  Thau  hoiucliccwoBicB  fall  at  well 
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Ter.  1184*  Thtt  is  not  In  Lucretiut,  nor  do  I 
thidk  he  would  have  faid  it.  Nesther  ha«  our 
tnailitor  aoj  lathority  for  ver..  ZI90.  I  take 
fach  thovghu  to  be  unworthy  of  hit  author. 

Ver.1193*  Lttcretini. 

Xt  fi  beDo  auimo  *&,  et  non  odio(a  Ticiffim, 
AraBtermittet  te  humanit  coofcdere  rebus. 

Which  EU»er  thus  cxpkios :  And  unlefii  (he  be 
downright  morofe  and  untoward,  you  will  eafily 
be  able  to  diicover  her  failings  and  defei^s  :  Nay, 
flic  will  not  To  much  as  endeavour  to  conceal 
tbcm  from  yon,  hoping  you  will  not  be  offended 
ftt  them,  fince  they  arc  not  peculiar  to  one  wo- 
man oB^«  but  common  to  the  whole  fcx. 

Vor  rmnmon  fcnfe  brings  all  their  cheats  to  view, 
And  the  lalie  Kghtidifcovers  by  the  true  : 
Which  a  vrife  harlot  knows,  and  hopes  to  find 
A  pardon  for  de£cAs,  that  run  through  all  the 
kind.  Dryd. 

Ver.  If9i.  Here  Creech  had  ikipped  over 
flevcnteen  vcriiBS  of  Lucretius,  which  are  fupplied 
hj  thefe  nineteen  Tcrfes  takep  from  I>ryden« 
The  poet  fnppofes  he  has  fiud  enough  to  create  in 
his  readers  a  lothing  of  thofe  common  harlots, 
whoproftiCDte  themfehres  only  for  gain,  awd  who 
do  a&  they  can  to  hinder  conception.  And, 
therefiDre,  being  now  going  to  fhow  how  it  comes 
to  pali  that  children  are  ibmetimes  like  their  la* 
thcra,  fometimes  like  their  mothers,  and  feme- 
times  like  both  their  parents;  nay,  that  they 
fometimes  too  refemble  their  grand&thers,  and 
more  remote  progenitors;  he  preroifes  thefc 
nineteen  verfos,  in  which  he  teaches,  that  feme 
women  do  it  witb  all  their  heart,  for  the  fake  of 
the  pleafure,  of  which  they  are  no  lefsafeafible 
thanjthe  males ;  For,  that  the  jov&^of  coition  are 
common  to  both  iexes,  the  copulations  of  brute 
animals  abundantly  evince. 

Ver.  xacju  Thus  too  Virg.  Georg.iiL  ver.  1421 

Ornoe  adeo  genoa  in  terris  hominumqne  fera^ 

rumque; 
Mt  renjM  zquoreum,  pecudes,  pidbfcque  volocres, 
Ib  nirias,  ignemque  rount  i  Am6r  omnibus  i^em. 

Thos  ev'rj  creature,  and  of  ev*ry  kind. 
The  focret  joys  of  fwcet  coition  find ; 
Not  only  man's  imperial  race,  but  they 
That  wing  the  liquid  air,  or  Ikim  the  fea. 
Or  haunt  the  defart,ni(h  into  the  flame : 
for  love  is  lord  of  ail,  and  is  in  all  the  fame. 

Ver.  larj.  In  tbefe  nineteen  verfes  Lucretius 
tsacboa,  that  if,  when  the  feed  of  both  pfU'Cnts 
miaes  aiod  incorporates  into  one  ma(8»  the  feed  of 
the  Biale  pre^rails,  the  child,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, wiU  relcmble  the  father  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
liaryy  that  if  the  feed  of  the  female  prevail,  thfc 
child,  be  it  of  either  fez,  will  rcfcmhle  the  mo^ 
dier.  Apd  from  this  prevailing  power  of  the 
wed,  it  moft  frequently  happens,  that  thp  child 
rdcmUes  but  one  of  its  parents.  Bat  if  there  be 
P9  c^o^  mixtwa  altht  feed  of  botb  parentsi  and 
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neither  of  them  prevail,  in  that  cafe  the  child'* 
figure  and  features  too  are  mingled ;  infomuch* 
that  that  common  off&pring  may  leein  to  favour* 
either  neither  of  them  both,  becaufe  it  derives  not 
its  all  from  any  one  of  them ;  or  elfe  it  may  feem 
to  refemble  both  of  them,  becaufe  it  has  borrow- 
ed a  part  from  each.    But  the  reafoo,  why  child- 
ren fometimes  refemble  their  grandfathers,  or  anv 
other  of  their  more  remote  anceftors,  is  becaule 
the  feed  confifts,  and  is  compofed,  of  many  mole- 
culs,  or  very  minute  particles,  which  not  being 
always  all  of  them  diflblvcd  into  atoms,  neither 
in  the  firft  generation  or  defcent  next  to  them, 
nor  in  the  other  next  te  that,  come  afterwards 
in  one  of  the  fucceeding  generations,  to  difcover 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  what  they 
might  have  done  in  the  next,  or  firft  generation, 
they  do  only  in  one  that  is  more  remote.  La^o«> 
tins,  lib.  de  Opificio  Dei.  cap.  1%.  feems  to  be  of 
the  fame  opinion,  and  tells  us  befides,  that  the 
reafon  why  the  feed  of  the  male  fometimes  pre* 
vails,  and  fometimes  that  of  the  feaiale,  is,  be<* 
caufe  there  is  a  greater  quantity,  fometimes  pf 
the  feed  of  one  of  them,  fometimes  of  that  of 
the  other  :       By  which    means  the  prevailing 
feed  comes  in  k  manner  to  furround  and  ihut  up 
the  other.    His  words  are  as  follows  :   "  Simili. 
tudines  autem  in  corporibus  filiorum  (ic  fieri  pu- 
^ant.     [Varro  feQicet  et  Ariiloteles]  cum  femma 
inter  fe  permixta  coalefcuot,  fi  virile  fqperayerit, 
patri  fimilcm  prov^nire,  feu  m^rem,  fen  rceminanu 
Si  muliebre  prsevaloerit,  progeniem  cujufque  ftxus 
ad  imagincm  refpondere   matemam.    Id  autem 
prscvalet  e  duobus,  quo  idfuerjt  uberius  :  slterunii 
eoim  qnodammodo  aoiple^itur  ac  includit.   Hinc 
plerumque  fieri  folet,  ut  unius  tantum  lineamenta 
praetendant.     Si  vero  st^ua  fuena  ex  pari  femente 
permixtio,  figuras  quo^ue  mifceri,  ut  foboles  ilia 
communis  aut  neutriim  referre  videatur,  quia  to- 
tum  ex  altero  nan  habet ;  aut  utrumque,  quia  par« 
tern  de  fiogulis  mutuata  eft.     Nam  in  corporibus 
animalium  vifdemus,  aut   confundi  parentum  Co. 
lores,  ac  fieri  tertium  neutri  generantium  pmilcm; 
aut  utriuique  fie  exprimi,  ut  difcoloribus  membris 
per  onme  corpus  coocors  mixtura  varietur."    All 
which  Is  fo  exadly  the  dodrine  of  Lucretius,  that 
Dryden*s  tranilation  of  this  pafiage  of  the  poet 
fhaii  ferve  to  explain  the  fenfe  of  ^zt  fathec 


Now  when  the  woman's  more  prevailing  juice 
Sucks  in  the  man's,  the  mixture  will  produce 
The  mother's  likenefs ;  when  the  man's  prevails, 
His  own  refemblance  in  the  feed  he  feals. 
But  when  we  fee  the  new  begotten  r^ce 
Refled.  the  featuces  of  each  parent's  face, 
Then  of  the  father's  and  the  mother's  bloody 
The  juftiy  temper'd  feed  is  undecftood : 
When,  both  confpirq,  with  equal  ardour  bent, 
From  ev'ry  Ijmb  the  due  proportion  fent. 
When  neither  party  foils,  when  neither's  foilM^ 
This  gives  the  blendid  features  of  the  child. 
Sometimes  the  boy  the  grandfiie's  image  bears; 
Sometimes  the  more  remote  progeoitoi  he  ihafii^ 
Becaufe  the  genial  atoins  of  tlie  feed 
Lin  Uui  conccal'djt  e'er  they  cxcn  (kf  W«li 
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And,  after  fundry  ages  pail,  produce 

The  tardy  likeocfs  of  the  latent  juice. 

Hence  famtliet  fuch  diff  *rent  figuref>  teke. 

And  rcprefent  their  anceflori  in  face  and  hair,  and 

make. 
Becaufe  of  the  fame  feed,  the  voice,  and  hairt 
And  (hape,  and  face,  aod  other  members  are 
And  the  fame  antic  mould  the  likenefs  does  I 

prepare. 
Thui  oft  the  father's  likenefs  does  prevail 
In  females,  and  the  mother's  in  the  male. 
For,  fince  the  feed  ii  of  a  double  kind. 
From  that  whence  we  the  mofl  rcfemblance  find, 
We  mud  conclude  the  (Irongeft  tin<5lurc  lent. 
And  that  was  in  conception  prevalent. 

Macrobiu%  Satumal.  lib,  vii.  cap.  i6.  defines  the 
leed  of  all  anin^als  in  thefe  word« :  **  Semen  ge- 
neratio  eft  ad  ejus  ex  <juo  et  fimilitudinem  pcrgens. 
Ver.  1130.  The  words  in  Lucretius  are, 

£t  muliebre  oritur  patrio  de  femine  Oseculum, 
Maternoquc  mares  eziflunt  corpore  creti. 

It  is  not  fo  great  a  paradoi,  fays  the  poet,  that 
the  child  fhould  chiefly  refemble  in  face,  hair, 
voice,  &c.  either  its  father  or  its  mother,  accord- 
angasthe  feed  of  either  mod  prevaib;  as  it  is, 
that  a  child,  of  the  female  kx  ihould  fpring  from 
the  feed  of  the  father,  and  a  male  child  from  that 
of  the  mother  :  However,  he  afcribes  this  tffeA 
to  the  faitie  caufe,  viz.  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
feedv  But  La&antius,  in  the  place  above  cited, 
gives  another  reafon  of  ic  :  and  after  having  de- 
fcfibed  the  interior  parts  of  the  womb,  aod  iaid, 
that  the  right  part  is  the  male,  and  the  left  the 
female,  he  continues,  that  if  the  feed  of  the  male 
happen  to  fall  'into  the  left  part  of  the  w^mb, 
then  indeed  a  male  child  is  begot ;  but  becaufe  k 
as  conceived  in  the  female  part  of  the  womb,  it 
^ill  have  fomething  more  womanifh  than  the 
manly  comelinefs  retjuires;  as  a  beautiful  face, 
too  fair  a  complexion,^  weak  ihrill  voice,  &c.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  feed  of  the  female  flow  into 
the  right  parf  of  the  womb,  then  indeed  a  female 
«hild  is  begot ;  but  becaufe  it  it  conceived  in  the 
male  part,  it  will  have  (omcthing  manly  in  it, 
more  than  properly  belongs  to  the  female  fez ;  as 
0rong  limbs,  a  fwarthy  complexion,  a  roboU 
voice,  jcc.  But  if  the  male  feed  happens  to  lodge 
in  the  right,  and  the  female  in  the  left,  then 
the  fruit  of  cither  is  brought  forth  as  it  ought  to 
be ;  infomnch  that  the  female  ofiVpring  will  have 
all  the  tendemefs  and  beauty  that  are  natural  to 
their  fez;  and  the  male  all  the  manlinefs  and 
Ibength  both  of  body  and  mind.  **  Difparesquo* 
que  natnrs  hoc  modo  fieri  putantor :  cum  forte  in 
UBvam  uteri  partem  mafculinse  ftirpis  femen  inci- 
derit,  marem  quidem  gigni  opinatio  ell ;  fed  quia 
fit  in  foemininft  parte  conceptus,  aliquid  in  fe  ha- 
bere fceminetim,  fupr^  qoam  virile  decus  patia- 
tur  :  vd  fomam  infignem,  vel  nimium  candorem, 
▼el  corporis  laevitstem,  vet  artus  delicatos,  vel  fta- 
tnram  brevem,  vel  vocem  ^racilem,  vel  animum 
imbcciUinD,  vel  ex  his  plura.  Item  fi  in  dex- 
tnoi  partcai  iemcn  fflcminifii  fcx^  influzerit. 


foeminam    quidem    prpcreari:    fed  qooBitm  it 
mafculin4  parte*  cooceptm    fit,   habere  b  (c  afc. 
quid  virilitatis,  nltri  qoam  fezas  nb«  pernio 
tat :  aut  valida  membra,  aut  imoodcratam  ^m^ 
tudioem  aut  fiifcum  colorcm,  aut  hifpsdaa  &• 
ciem,  aut  vultum  indecomm,  aut  vocem  roW* 
tam,  aut  animum  audacem,  aut  ex  his  plora.    A 
vero  mafculinum  in  dezternm,  foeminam  is  i- 
niftram  pervenerit,  utrofque  ftztos  rede  prowc' 
nire,  at  et  faeminis  per  •miMa  mxwtx  fba  dcm 
conftet  et  maribus,  tam   mcnCk,  qoam  caffoR, 
robur  Tirile  fervetur.  Lad.  de  Opif.  Dei,  cap.  r%, 
Ver.  1134.  The  poet  being  new  fniof  to  At 
pute  of  the  canfec  of  barrennefs,  he  firft  m  fhA 
eight  verfes,  accordmg  to  bis  mUal  coftem,  Mb 
foul  upon  the  gods,  and  telU  us,  k<i9  tm  nofv** 
pofe  to  make  fupplicatioos  to  them  to  pm  m 
children :  becaufe  they  never  curfe  wi^  banG> 
nefs,  either  the  man  or  the  woman.    Mor  dfoc 
defervc  our  admiration,  that  he  excludes  ihc  |^ 
from  concerning  themfelves  with  the  nuptial  bc< 
(ince  according  to  the  dodbine  of  Epicora,  Ic 
places  them  in  die  intermundia,  the  fpace«  W 
tween  his   many  worlds,   where    they  indilfe 
themfelves  in  uninttrropted  rq>ofe,  and  have  a* 
manner  of  concern  for  the  affairs  here  below:  Is 
is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  importune  them 
prayers,  to  fly  so  their  oracles,  or  to  have 
to  magic  numbers :  as  if  we  believed  that 

The  vain  decrees  o£  pow'ra  aborva 
Deny  produdion  to  the  z6t  of  love : 
Or  hinder  fathers  of  that  happy  name. 
Or  with  a  barren  vromb  the  matron  fiiaoie; 
As  many  think,  who  ftain  with  va^im's  bloaA 
The  mournful  altars,  and  with  incerfe  load. 
To  blefs  the  fliowVy  feed  with  fufure  life. 
And  to  impfe^ate  the  weU-labonr'd  wife. 

Ver.  1141.  The  caufes  of  fleriliry,  which  U- 
cretius  in  thefe  tweoiy-fix  verfes  afcribes  to  'tt 
temperament  and  quality  of  the  leccd,  are  tm, 
and  related  as  modeftly  as  the  nature  of  the  is^ 
jed  would  permit.     Ht  teHs  us. 

That  barrenncfs  of  fezes  will  proceed 
Either  from  too  eondens'd,  or  wat*ry  feed : 
The  wat'ry  juice  too  foon  diflolvcs  away. 
And  in  the  parts  prejeded,  wilt  not  ftay. 
The  too  conden»*d,  unfouPd.  unvneldy  naft, 
Drop^  ihort,  nor  carries  to  the  deftinM  phc^. 
Nor  pierces  to  the  paru;  uor  thovgh  iiijcdc^ 

home, 
Will  mingle  with  the  kindly  moiftore  of  the  wovb : 

Then  fie  tells  us,  that  this  undue  quality  aad  ^ 
fercnce  of  the  £;ed  is  the  reafo*  vrhy  Ibmc  «^ 
men,  who  are  barren  to  a  firft  huibasd,  ks* 
children  by  a  fecond ;  and  on  the  contrary,  «^ 
fome  men,  who  had  00  cbtldreo  by  a  Mt  wim 
when  they  are  married  to  another,  eoae  uhx^ 
many: 

For  nuptials  are  unlike  in  tncir  fuccefs  : 
Some  men  with  fruitful  (Ved  ibmc  women  kk^: 
And  from  lome  men  fo^ne  women  fruitiki  arii 
Juft  as  their  confUtutions  join  or  jar; 
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And  many  feetnin^  barren  wives  bave  beeo« 
IVho,  after  matcbM  with  more  prolific  men, 
Have  fiU*d  a  family  with  prattling  boyt  :* 
And  many,  not  fupply'd  at  home  with  joys, 
Have  found  a  friend  abroad  to  eafe  their  (marts 
And  tM  perform  the  faplefi  hufband's  part. 

Ver.  1)66.  In  tbcfe  two  verfet  he  tells  us,  that 
what  we  eat  and  drink  it  of  great  moment,  either 
to  promote  or  hinder  barrennefs :  becaufe  fome 
CtMti  of  food  produce  feed,  while  others  diminifli 
and  wade  it.  And  to  this  opinion  of  the  poet  our 
phyficiana  fnbfcribe. 

Ver.  Xft68.  The  caufe  of  fieriltty,  alleged  in 
thcfe  feventcen  ▼erfet,  from  the  wanton  motions 
of  feoBales  in  the  z6t  of  generation,  can  neither  be 
acoifcd  of  abfnrdity,  nor  of  chaftity.  Whoever 
wottid  fee  this  palbge  of  our  poet  explained  at 
large,  may  confult  Donatut,  ad  £unuchum  Te. 
rcntii,  ASt  ▼.  Sc.  I.  Martial  lib.  I.  Epig.  68.  et 
Schioppiiiti  ad  Priapeia,  £p.  i8. 

Ver.  1185.  Laftly;  fince  love  is  caufed  by 
images;  and  iince  the  images,  that  flow  from 
beastiful  perfont,  chiefly  excite  that  paflion,  how 
comet  it  to  pa{#  that  fome  men  doat  on  dowdies 
and  deformity  ?  Take  cait  how  you  fay  that  this 
CfMoes  from  above;  for  the  proverb  lies:  No 
■iarriag€a  are  made  in  heaven,  nor  do  the  gods 
any  more  concern  themfelves  about  them,  than 
vien  vrho  havebeea  lo^g Unce  dead.  N»,  but  it 
is  good  nature,  eafinefs  of  temper,  modefty,  and 
dooliiieit,  that'  renders  homely  women  charm- 
ing ;  and  fometimct  too  a  long  acquaintance  and 
femtlianty  beget  love.  Epicurut  to  Herodotus : 
•  fpm^m   £fnt  fdv  itiiwokt  »yttwv1if   )^  m  r«  ^ 

Oq>id,  the  god  of  love,  fo  called  s  cu/fiendo. 
Some  feign  two  pf  them;  one  honeft,  the  other 
balie.  The  honeft  wat  born  of  Jupiter  and  Venus; 
but  fome  alfign  Mercury  for  his  father ;  the  bafe 
wat  the  (on  ^  Erebus  and  Nox.  Cupid  is  paint- 
ad  bliod,  and  armed  with  two  darts  or  arrows, 
one  tipped  with  gold,  the  other  with  lead  :  that 
eaoiea  love,  and  this  drives  it  away.  Ovid  Me- 
tam.  L  ver.  568. 

Eqnc  Dgittiferl  promiit  duo  tela  pharetra 
t)iverforum  opcrum  :  fuj^at  hoc,  facit  iliud  amo- 
rem  :  [cuti ; 

Qood    fadt,   auratum  eft,   et  cufpide   fnlget  a- 
Quod  fogat,  obtufom  eft,  ec  habet  fub  aruodine 

plumbum. 
Drydeo,  fn>m  the  Knight*s  Tale  of  Chaucer,  de- 
(cribiog  the  Temple  of  Venus,  fays  of  Cupid, 
Hard  by  hit  mother  ftood  in  infant  love ; 
Writh  wiDgt  (Ufplay'd;-his  eyes  were  banded 

o'er; 
Hif  hands  a  bowi  bis  back  a  quiver  bore, 
SopplyM  with  arrows  bright  and  keen,  a  dead- 
ly ftore. 

Ver.  H93.  Sec  the  note  on  book  L  ver.  363. 
Ikod  thus  Lucretius  concludes  hit»  difcourfc  coa- 
Mrnisg  the  nature  of  love ;  fome  whole  paiTaget 
»f  iHiicb  1  have  puqiofely  avoided  to  explain : 
lot  for  the  rcafio  which  fome  perhaps  may  ima- 


I 


giiie ;  but  rather,  becanfc  T  take  the  fubjeA  itfelf 
to  be  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  fcarce  the  dulleft  au 
pacity  needs  an  interpreter  to  underftand  it* 


ANIMADVERSION, 

■  T  WAT  OP  RECAPITULATION,  Otf  TBI    POURTH 
BOOK  or  LUCaSTIUS. 

In  this  book  are  contained  but  very  few  after- 
tions  that  a  phiiofopher  will  approve  of:  For 
within  the  whole  extent  of  philofophy,  there  is 
not  a  weaker,  or  more  trifling  opinion  than  that 
of  Epicurus  concerning  images:  For  let  it  be 
granted.  That  fuch  fubtle  ntuvU,  or  minute  mem- 
branes are  continually  getting  loofe,  and  flying 
off  from  the  furface  of  things,  yet,  when  they  fly 
to  and  iro  on  all  fides,  they  muft  of  necdfitjr 
mutually  break  and  tear  one  another,  till  ac 
length  they  will  be  fo  mixed  and  blended  toge« 
ther,  that  we  ftiould  not  be  able  to  fee  or  imagine 
any  thing,  but  Centanrt,  Scyllat,  aad  fuch  like 
monfters. 

Neverthelefs  we  muft  confefs,  that  Lncretiut 
has  to  ver.  480.  difputed  o£  thefe  fpe&res  and 
images  with  great  Iharpnefii  of  wit,  and  eleganej 
of  ftylf ,  and  that  he  has  adqnied  the  fable  with 
all  the  embelliflmiems  of  art. 

From  thence  to  ver., 55 6.  the  pnet  treats  the 
fcepttct  with  the  fcorn,'  feverity,  and  indignation^ 
which  they  juftly  merit :  for  thoie  animals  ooghe 
to  be  contemned  and  fopprefl*ed :  Nor  would  I 
blame  his  great  indulgence  for  the  fenfes,  had  he 
not  allotted  them  a  more  extenfive  authority  thaa 
they  are  weU  able  to  execote :  1  acknowledge  the 
fenfes  not  to  be  fallacious;  but  am  I  therefore  t<a 
meafure  and  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  fun^ 
moon,  and  ftars,  by  my  eyes?  This  opinion,  to 
fay  00  worfe  of  ic,  favours  too  much  of  rufU- 
city. 

What  Lucretius  urges  to  ver.  y^%,  that  found^ 
favour,  and  odour  are  corporeal,  and  that  all  fen- 
fation  i«  made  and  performed  by  bodies,  none  will 
offer  to  deny,  except  fuch  only  as  are  feduced  in« 
to  error  bj  the  qualities  and  other  unwarrantable 
opinions  of  brain  fick  Arifbtle. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  what  he  aflerts  to  ver« 
83».  concerning  imagination,  why  need  we  give 
our  opinion,  fince  there  are  jio  fuch  things  am 
images?  And  his  foolifli  aflertion  to  ver.  859* 
which  teaches.  That  our  feveral  liiembers,  which 
are  fo  artfully,  and  with  fo  great  wifdom  com** 
pofed,  and  compared  together,  were  not  made 
to  the  end  we  might  nfe  them ;  bat  that  when 
they  were  already  made,  they  laid  hold  of  that 
office  and  fundion,  which  fiHl  offered  and  pre-* 
fented  itfelf  to  each  of  them,  deferves  no  other 
anfwcr,  than  a  moft  profound  laughter  and  deri« 
fion.  * 

We  may  bear  with  what  be  advances  to  ver» 

977.  concerning  hunger  and   thirft:   bat  from 

thence  to  ver.  905.  in  which  is  contained  the  JB- 

picurcan  doi^rine  of  the  motion  of  animals,  we 

1- 1  uij  . 
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diicpter  tirtthiog  but  what  is  weak  and  fboK(h. 
And  fince  flee|p,  according  to  Locrctiuii,  is  ocpa. 
fioncd  by  a  difperfion  of  the  foul,  why  do  not 
we, 'who  are  endowed  with  a  foul  that  i^  immpr- 


tal,  wake  eternally  ?  All  that  h«  fdjs  of  drnm^ 
to  Ter.  X036.  is  downright  trifling.  We  have 
giTen  our  thought%  of  the  reft  of  this  book  in  (he 
note  on  ▼.  3t«^3. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


H^yiRo  in  the  preface  to  the  $rft  volume  given  ! 
the  public  fo  full  and  ample  an  account  of  my 
del^n  in  publiihing  theie  notes  and'  animadver. 
iions  on  this  Engliih  tranflatioa  of  Lucretius,  as 
likewife  of  the  helps  1  made  ufe  of,  and  of  the 
inethod  1  haye  obferved  in  this  undertaking, 
which  I  cake  to  be  the  chief  bufinels  of  a  Prcfacer, 
I  ihall  not  lopg  detain  piy  reader'  by  way  of  in- 
trodndion  to  this  fecbud  volume,  that  contains 
only  the  two  laft  books  of  my  author;  who,  hay. 
ing  in  thefe  two  books  treated  of  a  great  variety 
of  noble  ful^jeds,  has  afforded  me  a  juft  'occaddn 
of  fwelling  this  volume  to^aimoft  an  equal  number 
of  ibeets  wi(h  the  former,  though  computing  the 
number  of  verfes,  it  contains  but  little  more  than 
one  third  of  the  whole' poem  of  Lucretius  :  The 
length,  however,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  readers 
fatl8fa<^ion  in  the  pemfal,  by  my  own  in  the 
compiling,  will  not,  I  hope,  feem  tedious  to  him ; 
and  1  flatter  myfelf,  thai  I  (ball  not  weary  and 
^ow  irkfome  to  thofe  whom   it  has  been   my 

Principal  fludy  and  dciign  at  once  to  inftrud  and 
ivert. 
Whexi  the  fiibjeft  of  which  my  author  was 
treating  was  naturally  crabbed  and  abftrufe,  as  iii 
the  two  firft  books,  in  which  he  difputes  chiefly 
of  the  nature  and  properties  'of  his  atoms;'  1 
thought,  it  not  convenient  to  dwell  too  long  upon 
It ;  but  endbavonred  6nly  to  render  it  plain  and 
intelligible  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  province 
of  aq  iptetpreter,  which  I  hid  utfdertaken,  would 
allow:  But  when  he  came  to  treat  of  things, 
Which  I  judged  would  be  more  entertaining,  as 
of  the  origin 'of  the  world;  of  the  motion  of  the 
leav^is  i  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftitrs ;  of*  the 
£rft  men,  and  of  their  manners  and  way  of  life ; 
of  tl|e  firft  inflitotion  of  kings,  magiflrates  and 
laws;  of  the  firft Jnvcntion  'of  arts  and  fciences ; 
of  the  things  we  call  meters,  as  thunder,  light- 
ning, whirlwinds,  earthquakes,  &c.  ;Of  the 
caufes  of  raiji',  wind,  hail,  ft)0W,  and  froft;  of 
the  flames  that  are*  eje^ed  from  the  bowels  of 
litfouBt  Aitna;'  of  the  annual  inc^eafe  of  the  river 
Hile;  of  the  Averni ;  6f  certain  miracblous  fbun- 
Cains;  of  the  loadftone;  and  of  th^  caufe  and 
iMigia  of  pUgu^es  a^d  difekfes ;  of  all  which,  as 
Well  as  dr  many  other  fubjeds  of  the  likd  nature,' 
Lucretius  has  difputedfin  thefe ' two  hft  books; 
when  he  came,  I  fay,  to  treat  of  thefe  matters, 
lie  aiCorded  me  a  wider  fiefd'  to  enlat-gfe  and  ez- 
ptiate  upon ;  and  I  have  laid  hold  of  die  oppor- 
cunity  be  gave  mc,  to  iUuflrate  all  thofe  feveral 


fubjeifta,  w^th  the  opioioqs  of  all  the  moft  ct\t^ 
brated,  as  well  ancient,  as  modern  philofophcn, 
concerning  them :  In  which  I  prefume  1  ihall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  tranfgrefled  the  bounds,  vkidi 
were  formerly  prefcribed  to  an  interpreter,  who, 
as  Ammonius  allows,  **  Keque  benevoientia  doc- 
tus  conari  debet,  t^ux  perpcram  dicuntur  coufcD- 
unea  facere,  eaque  veluti  a  tripode  ezcipere,  De> 
que  redf  prodita  pravo  fenfu  per  odium  carpore 
ied  eorum  cffe  incorruptus  judex,  atque  audorct 
fenfum  aperiie  imprimis^  iUiufque  piaciu  iatcr- 
pretari;  tum  quod  alii,  et  ipfe  fentiat  affent" 
Belides,  I  cannot  apprehend,  but  that  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  public  to  fee  at  one  view  tbedit 
ferent  opinions  of  the  learned  men  in  all  ages,  oa 
the  above  fubje^ ;  and  this  is  what  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  oblige  my  readera  with  In  the  ibl- 
iowiog  fliects. 

1  will  conclude  this  preface  with  a  few  linei 
in  my  own  vindication,  and  then  take  my  leave. 

I  forefee  that  I  have  rendered  myfelf  liable  to  < 
be  carped  at,  and  that  I  (ball  be  cenfured  by  foac 
critics,  on  account  of  fome  particular  words,  and 
certain  ways  of  ezpreflion,  which  I  have  conflantif 
obferved  and  made  ufe  of  through  the  wbok 
courfe  of  this  work ;  contrary  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived cuilom  and  praSice  of  many,  nay,  perhaps 
of  roofl  of  our  prefent  writers. 

I  need  not  be  told,  that,  in  matter  of  fpeedi, 
when  cuftom  has  once  prevailed,  we  are  abfitlou- 
ly  obliged  to  fubmit  to  whatever  it  has  «iDpo£ed 
upon  us;  and  that  it  is  not  lawful,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  to  refift  the  laws  of  that  iov> 
reign,  I  had  almoft  laid  tyrant  of  languagvSn 

Cui  penes  arbitrium  eft  et  jus  norma  loqueodi. 

fftnl. 

But  OD  the  other  hand,  in  language,  as  io  moft 
things  elfe,  there  is  a  g<>od  cuftom  and  a  bad;  the 
good  ought  to  be  the  ftandard  of  propriety  and 
corre<%oe(a  of  fpeech ;  s^ad  the  bad  ought  care- 
fully to  be  avoided,  as  the  corrupter  of  it :  fo  tha; 
the  main  di£$culty  lies  in  difcerning  rightly  be- 
tween them  :  But  how  this  may  be  done  is  not  ^ 
prefent  bufinefs  to  inquire. 

Dr.  Swift,  in  his  letter  to  the  Lord  High 
Treaforer,'with  good  reafon  complains,  that  osr 
language  is  extremely  imperfed,  that  its  daily 
improvements  kre  by  no  means  in  proportioB  IQ 
iu  daily  corruptions,  and  that  the  preteoden  10 
polilh  and  refine  it  have  chiefly  multiplied  abalcs 
and  abfurdities ;  and  fo  far  he  is  certainly  i&  1^' 
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right  t  Vit  I,  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he 
goes  on,  and  fayt.  That  in  many  inftancet  it  of- 
feods  againft  every  part  of  grammar.  He  feems 
to  impute  to  the  Ungoage  itielf  the  faulu  of  our 
oDcorrc^  writert.  All  laogoaget,  but  mure 
efpecially  the  modem,  and  ours  aaiongft  the  reft, 
have  certain  idioms  and  properties  of  fpeech  pe<> 
cnltar  to  each  o^  them,  in  which  neverthelels  they 
offend  againft  the  general  rules  of  grammar.  0£ 
this  lo  many  inftancet  might  be  givei^  that  it  is 
needlcfs  to  give  any. 

Modem  and  living  languages  are  not  to  be 
fixed  by  the  ftaodard,  nor  liceruined  by  the 
aBazims  and  rules  of  the  ancient  and  the  dead ; 
and  tlicir  chief  beauties  confift  in  frequent  enum- 
dpatioos  from  the  icrvile  hws  of  ancient  gram- 
mar.  A  man  may  write  ungrammatically,  and 
yet  vrrite  very  good  £ngli(h ;  according  to  this 
excellent  dying  of  QuintUIian,  **  Aliud  eft  gram- 
Butice,  aliud  Latine  loqui.'* 

I  now  return  to  what  gave  occafioo  to  thefe 
refiedioos,  and,  among  feveral  other  inftances 
that  my  readers  may  obiferve,  will  mention  only 
one  or  two,  in  which  1  haye  varied  from  fome 
other  writers  of  theie  days.  Phenomenon  is  a 
word  that  has  been  introduced  into  our  language : 
Neceifity  brought  it  in  to  avoid  a  circumlocution : 
Tor  it  ia  originally  Greek,  and  fignifies  an  ap. 
pearaoce  in  the  heaven,  or  in  the  air.  Kow, 
foaae  softead  of  phenomenon,  leaving  out  the 
two  final  letters,  make  it  phenomen,  and  fay  in 
the  plaral,  phenomens ;  both  which  I  take  to  be 
altofetlier  abfurd :  Others  who  write  phenome- 
ju>n  in  the  fingular  number,  when  they  have  oc 
cafioo  to  ufe  it  in  the  plural,  lay  phenomena, 
which,  io  my  opinion,  is  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  oor  language  ;Snd  others  again,  in  the  £ame 
Dunber,  phenomena's,  which  1  almoft  dare  pro- 
nounce to  be  a  moafter  in  fpeech :  For  my  own 
part,  wiienever  I  have  been  obliged  to  ufe  it  in 
the  plnral,  I  have  not  ftuck  to  fay,  phenomenons, 
rather  than  the  phenomena,  as  it  is  the  original ; 
and  this  I  am  fure  is  more  conformable  to  the 
analogy  of  our  language,  in  which  the  difference 
between  the  fingular  and  the  plural  number,  even 
in  the  words  borrowed  from  the  learned  languages, 
foofiAa  not  in  any  variation  of  the  final  fyllable, 
bat  in  the  addition  of  the  letter  4  to  the  fingular 
ninnber*  Thus,  ia  the  following  words,  idea, 
anathema,  chi^ra,  compendium,  epithalaiuium. 


5ir 

which,  together  with  many  other,  we  have  taken 
from  the  learned  langnagesy  and  narvraliaed  m 
our  own,  we  iajr  not  in  the  plural,  ide^,  aiiathe« 
mata,  chiniene,  compendia,  epithalamia,  even 
though  we  have  rcuioed  their  original  termina* 
tions  in  the  fingular,  but  ideas,  anathemas,  chi* 
meras,compendiums,epithatamiums.  Befidc«,finoe 
there  is  no  method  yet  propofed,  nor  any  rules 
yet  agreed  upon,  and  fettled  among  us,  for  thtf 
afcertaining  and  fixing  our  language  for  evei^ 
why  has  not  every  man  an  equal  fiiaie  of  liberty, 
not  only  to  introduce  and  fee  up  a  new  word,  if 
there  be  occafion  for  it,  but  even  to  uie  one  that 
is  already  introduced,  in  a  different  manner  froos 
the  reft  uf  his  contemporary  writers,  e^pedaliy 
fince  they  themfelves  ufe  it  differently  from  one 
another  ?  **  Licnit,  Icniperque  licebit."  THf,  ( 
hope,  is  fuificient  to  excufe,  if  not  to  jaftily,  mjr 
having  ufed  the  word  phenomeaont  in  the  piurdl 
number;  at  leaft  it  will  make  it  appear  to  be 
an  error,  not  of  ignorance,  but  of  judgment,  and 
which  I  declare  myfelf  always  resdy  to  recast 
and  reAify,  whenever  I  can  be  better  informed 
and  convinced  by  good  reafoni  that  I  am  in  the 
wrong. 

Again :  nothing  Is  more  fre^ent  with  ear 
prefent  writers  than  the  following  way  of  eip. 
prei&on:  They  greedily  embrace  that  doArine« 
be  it  never  fo  erroneous.  This  example  is  taken 
from  one  of  our  moft  celebrated  authors  Dor  cor- 
re^nefs  of  ftyle :  neverthelcfs  I  uke  Che  word 
never  in  that  place  to  be  a  barbarifm  in  fpeech s 
It  ought  to  be  ever ;  be  it  ever  fo  erroneous :  Thti 
way  of  expreffien  is  an  idiom  of  our  language^ 
partly  elliptic,  partly  a  tranfpolitionof  the  woi^s 
which,  when  placed  in  due  order,  and  withoot 
any  word  onderftood,  will  mn  ^n  follows :  How 
erroneous  foever  it  be.  I  have  not  room  in  thii 
place  to  undertake  the  difquifition  of  this  doub^ 
nor  to  give  my  reafons  at  large,  why,  whenever 
1  have  had  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  the  like  ex« 
prcflion,  1  have  diffented  from  moft  of  our  other 
writers,  and  eanployed  the  word  ever,  rather  than 
never :  But  this,  together  with  fonie  hundreds  of 
obfervations,  relating  to  our  native  language,  and 
which  1  have  been  many  years  digefting  in  taj 
thottghti,  I*  intend  to  publtfli  in  a  fiiort  time,  at 
an  effay  towards  the  correding,  improving,  and 
afcertaining  of  it,  under  this  title.  Remarks  upo« 
the  £ngliih  Tongue, 


BOOK    V. 

TI^X  AXOITMtNT. 

Tn«  beginning  of  this  book,  to  ver.  60.  contains,  I.  The  praife  of  Epicurus,  who,  becavfe  he  was  tha 
Brik  that '  inftruded  mortal  men  in  the  art  of  true  wifdem,  the  poet  fays,  ought  defervedly  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  god^,  rather  than  either  Ceres,  or  Bacchus,  or  Hercule  .  v.-hofe 
-invention*  were  lefs  beneficial  to  human  life,  than  that  true  and  wife  philofopby,  which  Epicurua 
faoght.  IL  From  ver.  59.  to  vcr.  loa  he  propofes  the  argument  of  this  book»  and  fhows  thr  ceo- 
|^c£o9  bctwM^  ^(c  fiUbjc^t  he  i»  now  gpiog  to  huKlic»  and  chofc  of  which  he  has'already  difputcd 
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in  the  four  preceding  boolcs ;  and  being  now  about  to  treat  of  the  firft  rife,  and  futore  difToliitiaD 
of  the  world,  he  teaches,  ill.  That  the  earth,  the  fea,  the  heavens,  the  ftart,  the  fno  and  the  moon, 
are  morul ;  and  that  they  are  not  animated,  nor  endowed  with  a  divine  body,  nor  are  parts  of  God 
himfelf,  as  the  Stoic  philofophers  belieTcd  them  to  be :  then  he  alTerta,  that  neither  the  heavens,  ai 
the  general  opinion  is,  nor  indeed  any  part  or  parts  of  the  world,  are  the  manfions  or  abodes  of  the 
gods.  IV.  From  ver.  99.  to  ver.  266.  That  none  may  believe  that  the  world  was  made  by  the 
gods,  and  is  therefore  immortal ;  he  heaps  up  feveral  reafons,  drawn  as  well  from  the  nature  of  tbe 
gods,  as  from  the  defedivenefs  and  ill  contrivance  of  this  vaft  frame  of*  the  univerfe,  by  whicb  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the  workmanihip  of  a  Deity.  V.  From  ver.  {165.  to  ver.  461. 
he  argues,  that  the  four  elements,  earth,  water,  air,  and  6re,  of  which  the  world  coofifts,  are,  never. 
thelefs,  generated  and  mortal  \  and,  confcqnently,  that  the  world  itfelf  once  had  a  beghming,  ud 
will  have  an  epd.  And  he  confirms  and  proves,  by  feveral  other  arguments,  that  this  univtrial 
frame  has  not  exifted  from  all  eternity,  nor  will  be  immortal,  and  remain  nndtiTulved  to  all  futnntj. 
VI.  From  ver.  460.  to  ver.  551.  he  treats  of  the  firft  beginning  of  the  world,  and  of  each  of  the 
different  parts  that  compofe  the  whole,  and  aifigns  them  their  proper  and  refpedive  feats  and  phcei, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  UU  heavy  or  light.  VII.  From  ver.  550.  to  ver.  655.  he  propolci 
many  difficolties  concerning  the  motions  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  planets ;  but  determines  nobbing 
for  certain  :  then  he  teaches,  why  the  whole  frame  of  the  earth,  which  is  a  heavy  body,  hangs  ia 
the  air,  without  being  fopported  by  any  foundation  :  And,  at  length,  takes  the  dimenfioni  of  the 
fun,  the  moon,  and  the  ftars,  and  pronouncet  them  neither  bigger  nor  lefs  than  they  feem  to  osto 
be.  Vlll.  From  ver.  654.  to  ver.  824.  he  gives  feveral  reafons  of  the  fummer  ar»d  winter  folftices: 
tells  what  caufes  night :  why  Aurora,  or  the  morning,  precedes  the  fun  :  why  the  nights  and  dayi 
mutually  overcome  and  chafe  away  each  other  by  turns ;  why  the  moon  changea  her  face  and  fi- 
gure; and  why  the  fun  and  moon  are  fometimes  eclipfed.  IX.  From  ver.  823.  to  ver.  894.  he 
defcends  from  the  heavens,  and  defcribes  the  firft  rife  of  herbs,  trees,  birds,  beaft<,and  man;  aod 
tells  the  order  in  which  each  kind  of  things  was  produced  out  of  the  earth,  one  after  another :  to 
wit,  firft  the  grafs,  then  the  trees,  next  the  birds,  then  beaftt,  and  laft  of  all  man.  X.  From  ver.  S90, 
to  ver.  979.  he  grants,  That  monllers,  certain  maimed  and  imperfed  animals,  were  bom  in  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  world;  but  aflerts,  that  nature  gave  them  nor  the  power  to  propagate  their  kinds: 
Hence  he  takes  occafion  to  deride  and  explode  all  Chimeras,  Centaurs,  Scyllas,  and  the  other  fabuiou 
and  monftrous  produdions,  which  the  poets  feign  that  nature  brings  forth  ;  arid  aiferts,  that  tbcre 
never  were,  nor  could  be  any  fuch  prodigies  of  nature,  neither  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  oor  at 
any  time  fince  to  this  day ;  and  alfo,  that  no  fuch  things  can  be  produced  hereafter.  XI.  From  ver. 
978.  to  ver.  1156.  the  poet  defcribes  the  ftrength  of  the  firft  men,  their  robuft  conftitntion  of  body, 
their  poomefs  of  living,  their  food,  wit,  manners,  houfes,  and  marriages.  Xil*  From  ver.  1 155.  to 
1223.  he  teaches,  That^  after  fire  was  thrown  down  upon  eanh  by  lightning,  men  began  to  be 
more  civilized ;  and,  having  invented  how  to  drefs  meat,  fared  more  deliciuufly  than  before.  That 
they  then  firft  eftabliihed  focieties,  entered  into  leagues  and  alliances,  ftiared  the  land  axnong  tbeoi. 
felves,  and  chofe  kings  to  govern  them,  who  were  either  the  moft  ftrong,  the  moft  beautiful,  or  the 
moft  witty  among  them ;  and  were  eleded  for  one  or  more  of  thefe  three  reafons :  but  that  st 
length,  gold  being  found  out,  the  richer  commanded  the  poorqr ;  ^nd,  envy  fpringing  up  among 
them,  a  (edition  arofe,  the  kings  were  depofed,  republics  inftituted,  and  law*  eftablifiied,  to  fecore 
every  one. in  his  property.  Xllf.  From  ver.  1232.  to  ver.  1326.  he  treats  of  the  fear  of  the  |rod% 
and  of  the  firft  rife  of  religion ;  which  he  afcribcs  merely  to  ignorance  of  tite  Divine  Nature,  aod  of 
natural  caufes.  XIV.  From  ver.  1 3 25.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  he  teaches  bow  the  feveral  metaU, 
gold,  filver,  brafs,  iron,  and  lead,  came  firft  to  be  difcovered ;  mentions  the  hrft  arts  of  war,  aod 
the  weapons  then  ufed ;  and  concludes  with  the  invention  and  progrefs  of  fpinnin^,  weaving,  agri- 
culture, failing,  mufic,  poetry,  and  other  arts.  "    * 


What  verfe  can  foar  on  fo  foblime  a  wing, 
As  reaches  his  deferts  f  What  mufe  can  fing 
^s  he  requires  ?  What  poet  now  can  raife 
A  ftately  nionument  of  lafcing  praife. 
Great  as  his  vaft  deferts,  who  firfl  did  ihow     *^ 
Thefe  ufeful  truths;  who  taught  us  firft  to  know  f 
Nature's  great  powVs  ?  'Tis  more  than  man  can  ^ 
do!  J 

For,  if  we  view  the  mighty  things  he  ftiow'd. 
His  ufeful  truths  proclaim,  he  was  a  god  ! 
He  was  a  god  who  firft  reform*d  our  fouls,      xo 
And  led  us  by  philofophy  and  rules. 
From  cares,  and  fears,  and  melancholy  night. 
To  joy,  to  peace,  to  eafe,  and  ihow'd  us  lifsht. 


Yet  men  might  ft  ill  have  livM  without  thde  tvs. 
They  might  have  liv*d  as  other  nations  da  il 
But  what  content  could  man,  what  pleafure  £nd, 
What  joy  in  life,  while  paffiona  vex*d  the  mind? 
I'herefore.  that  man  is  more  a  god  than  tbefc,*! 
That  man  who  ihow*d  us  how  to  live  at  eafe;  f 
That  man  who  Uught  the  world  delight  and  i 
peace.  J 

Hisnifcful  benefits  are  nds'd  above 
Alcide*  a&s  the  greateft  fon'of  Jove ! 
For,  tell  me  how  the  fierce  Nemsan  roir  [bear, 
Cou>d  fright  us  now  i  How  c«'Uld  th*  AreadiaB 
Ihe  Cretan  bull,  the  plague  of  Leme's lakos. 
The  pois*nQU«  hydra  with  her  nurn'rous  Ibakcs  f 


For  now,  compare  what  other  gods  beflow  :'}  I  How  could  Geryon*s  force,  &r  tripl^ace^  P 
Kind  Bacchtis  firft  the  pleafing  vine  did  (how ;  v  J  How  Diomcd'a  fi'ry  horfcy  thole  plaguei  of 
And  Ccrei  corn  j  and  taught  us  how  to  plough.J  |  Thrace  ? 
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How  could  the  birds  that  o*er.th*  Arcadiaa  plaint 
With  aooked  talons  tore  th'  aifrighttd  fwains. 
Offend  ui  here  f   Whom  had  the  feipent  Aruck, 
Mighty  in  9ulk,  and  terrible  in  look, 
That,  arm*d  with  fcales,  and  in  a  dreadful  fold, 
Twin'd  round  the  tree^  and  watch*d  the  growing 

gold  I 
RemoVd  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  (hore, 
DeJerta  untr«Ml  by  as  and  by  the  Moor.  39 

Thofe  others  too  that  fell  and  rai»*d.  his  fame, 
Th&t  gave  him  this  dliTus'd  and  lifting  name^ 
And  made  him  riie  a  god  from  Oeta*8  flame : 
Had  they  ftill  DvM,  what  mifchief  had  they  done? 
Whom  had  they  torn  ?  Whom  frighted  ?    Surely 

Done: 
For  now,  ev*n  now,  vaft  troops  of  monfters  fill 
Each  thick  and  darkfome  wood,  and  ihady  hill. 
Tec  who  complains,  yet  who  their  jaws  endure  ? 
For  men  may  Ihun  their  dens,  and  live  fecure. 

Bkc  had  not  his  philofophy  began, 
(What  had  not  man  endur'd,  ungraceful  man?)  50 
And  cleans*d  our  fouls,  what  civil  wars,  what  cares 
Would  fierce  ambition  raife,  what  pungent  fears  ? 
How  pride,  luft,  envy,  floth,  would  vex  the  mind? 
Therefore,  the  man  who  thus  refi>rm*d  our  fouls. 
That  flew  the  monftefs,  not  by  arms,  but  rules, 
Shall  we,  ungrateful  we,  not  think  a  God  ? 
Hrpecially  fince  he  divinely  (how'd 
Whtit  life  the  gods  muft  live;  and  found  the  caufe 
And  rife  of  things,  and  taught  us  nature's  laws. 

Mis  fteps  I  trace ;  and  prove,  as  things  begun, 
By  the  fame  laws,  and  aature  they  live  on,       6z 
Ajid  fail  at  laft,  loofe  all  their  vital  ties ; 
Bat  <htef!y,  that  the  foul  is  born,  and  dies : 
And  that  thofe  fliadows  which  in  dreams  appear. 
And  forms  of  friends,  and  periih'd  heroes  bear. 
Are  but  loofe  ihapes,  by  fancy  wrought  in  air, 
Now  f  muft  teach,  the  world,  as  years  prevail, 
Mnft  die  ^  this  noble  frame  muft  fiuk  and  fail ; ' 
And  how  at  firft  'twas  form*d;  what  curious ~1 
blows  *  [compofe  :  / 

Made  feed,  earth,  feas,  fun,  heav*n,  and  ftars  h 
"What  living  creatures  did,  what  never  rofe.  71 J 

How  leagues,  and  how  fociety  began ; 
What  ciTilizM  the  favage  creature,  man.    [above. 
Whence  fprung  that  mighty  dread  of  pow-Vs 
trhat  reverence,  that  awful  fear  and  love. 
Which  firft  religit  us  duties  did  engage; 
And  now  fecures  their  holy  things  from  rage. 
How  towVds  both  poles  the  fun's  fix'd  jourpey 
bends. 
And  how  the  year  his  crooked  walk  attends : 
By  what  juft  ftept  the  wandVing  lights  advance ; 
And  what  eternal  meafures  guide  the  dance ;    81 
Left  fome  (hould  think  their  rounds  they  freely  f 
Scatt'ring  their  fervile  fires  on  things  below,  [go,  V 
On  fruits  and  animals,  to  make  them  grow.       j 
Or  that  fome  god  does  whirl  the  circling  fun, 
AjDd  fiercely  laih  the  fiery  horfes  on  : 
For  ev'n  thofe  few  exalted  fouls,  that  know 
T^hc  god,  muft  live  at  eafe,  not  look  below, 
Free  from  all  meddling  cares,  from  hate  and 

love; 
If  they  admire,  and.  view  the  world  above,   9c 
^%Ad  wonder  how  th^^lorioui  beings  moYe, 
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They  are  entrapp'd,  they  bind  their  fianfli  chatO| 

And  fink  tn  tbetr  religious  fears  again ; 

And  then  the  world  with  heav'oly  tyrants  fill« 

Whofe  force  .is  as  unbounded  as  their  wilL 

Deluded  ignoranta !  who-  ne'er  did  fee 

By  reafop's  light,  what  can,  what  cannot  be.: 

How  evVy  thing  muft,  yield  to  fatal  force ; 

Whafr  fteady  bounds  confine  their  natural  courfe. 

But  now  tp  prove  all  this;  firft  caft  an  eye. 
And  look  on  all  below,  on  all  on  high,       loi  ] 
'{'ho  /olid  earth,  the  feas,  and  arched  flcy. 
One  fatal  ho^r  (dear youth)  muft  ruin  all; 
This  glorious  frame»  that  ftood  fo  long,  muft  fall. 

I  know  that  this  feems  ftrange,  and  hard  to 
.         prove, 
($trong  hardenM  prejudke  will  fcarce  remove) 
^nd  fo  are  all  things  new  and  uuconfin'd 
TV)  fenfe,  nor  which  through  that  can  reach* the 

mind, 
\^ofe  notice,  eye,  nor  hand,  thofe  only  ways. 
Where  fcience  enters,  to  the  foul  conveys.       no 
Afeid  yet  I'll  fing :  perchance  jthe  following  fall 
Will  prove  my  words,  and  ftiow  'tis  reafion  all.  - 
Perhaps  thou  fooQ  (halt  fee  the  finking  world 
With  ftrong  convulfions  to  confufion  hurl'd  i 
When  eir'ry  rebel  atom  breaks  the  chain, 
Atidall  to  prixn'(ive  night  rettxro  again. 
But  chance  avejrt  it!  rather  let  reas'n  ftiow  [trne* 
The  world  may  fall«  than  fenfe  ihouid  prove  it 

Bat^now  before^  (teach  thefc  truths,  more  fure 
A6d  certaip  oracles,  and  hi  more  pure        [ears^ 
Than  what  .from  trembling  Pythia  reach'd  our 
ril  firft  propofe  fome  cure  againft  thy  fears;.  ii% 
Left  fupcrftition  prompt  thee  to  believe. 
That  fun  and  moon, 'that  feas  and  earth  moftUve; 
Are  gods  eternal,  and  above  the  rage 
And  pow'rful  envy  of  devouring  age  : 
And,  therefore,  they,  whofe  impious  rcafons  try  y 
(More  bold  than  thofe  fond  fools  that  ftorm'df 
the  iky)  f 

To  prove  the  world  is  mortal,  and  may  die,      3 
1  hat  orbs  pan  fail,  the  fun  forfake  bis  light,    130 
And  bury'd  lie,  like  meaner  things,  in- night. 
Calling  that  morul  which  is  all-divine, 
MuU  leeds  be  damn'd  for  their  profane  defign* 

For  theie  are  fo  unlike  the  gods,  the  frame  .  • 
So  much  unwonhy  of  that  glorious  name. 
That  neither  lives,  nor  is  in  animal; 
That  neither  feels;  dull  things,  and  fenfelels all. 
For  life  and  fenfe,  the  mind  and  fioul  refufe     i^Z 
To  join  with  all;  their  bodies  muft  be  fit  for  ufe.  • 
As  hcav'n  does  bear  no  trees ;  no  ftars  below ; 
As  ftoQes  no  blood,  and  fifii  no  mountains  know; 
But  each  has  proper  place  to  rife  and  grow : 
So  neither  fouls  can  rife  without  the  blood. 
And  nerves,  and  ^eina,  and  bones;  for  grant  they 

could. 
Then  through  each  fiogle  part,  aa  arms,  or  head, 
'Twould  firft  be  fram'd>  thence  o'er  the  other 
As  water  into  ^ftels  pour'd  will  £aU        [fpread ; 
Firft  to  one  part,  then  rife  and  cover  alL 
But  fince  *tis  certain  that  a  proper  place    ■ 
Is  fettled  for  the  life,  and  the  increafe  ij« 

Of  mind  and  C^wl;  'tis  folly  to  believe 
That  they  can  rife  without  fit  limbic  or  iMi 
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Or  be  in  fliteing  air,  or  cKifling  feu, 
Or  earth,  or  fcorchtng  flames.  Fond  faficiet  thefe  * 
Therefore,  they  are  not  godf,  their  fenfe  divine; 
For  they  are  made  unfit  for  that  defigo, 
Since  none  with  mindf  in  vital  anion  join. 

Nor  mnSt  we  think  thefe  are  the  hleft  abodei» 
The  quiet  manfions  of  the  happy  godt. 
Their  fubftance  ii  fo  thin,  Co  much  refin'd,     x6o 
Unknown  to  fenfe.  nay,  fcaree  pereeiv'd  by  mind« 
How  CLnce  their  nibfiaoce  can't  be  touch'd  by- 

They  cannot  touch  thofe  other  things  that  can 
For  whatfoe*er  is  toqch'd,  that  muft  be  touch' 

again. 

Therefore,  the  manfions  of  thofe  happy  powers 
Muft  ail  be  far  unlike,  diilinA  from  ours; 
Of  fobtle  natures,  fuiuble  to  their  own : 
All  which,  by  long  diiconrfe,  1*11  prote  anoo. 

But  now,  to  fay  this  fpacious  world  began,    169 
By  bounteous  HeaV*n  contrivM  to  pleafure  man ; 
Ajid,  therefore,  this  vaft  frame  they  toil'd  to  raife, 
And  fie  for  us,  (hould  meet  with  equal  praife ; 
Or  be  efteem*d  eternal,  all  fecure 
From  ruin,  or  the  teeth  of  time  endure ; 
And  that  'tis  impious  to  defign  to  prove 
What,  wu  contrived  by  the  wife  pow'rs  above, 
And  fiz*d  eternal  for  the  man  they  love. 
That  this  can  die,  that  this  to  fate  can  bow. 
And  with  bold  reafon  ftrive  to  overthrow,        S 
And  make  that  mortal  they  defign'd  not  fo.  x8o  j 
*Tif  fond :  For  what  could  man  return  again  ? 
What  profit  to  the  gods  for  all  their  pain,     [reft. 
That  they  fiiouM  work  for  him  ?  Why  break  their 
In  which  they  livM  before,  fecure  and  bleft  ? 
What  coming  joy,  what  pleafure  could  they  vieW| 
To  leave  their  former  life,  and  feek  a  new  i 
For  they  delight  in  ne^,  whofe  former  ftate 
Was  made  unhappy  by  fonre  treach'rous  fate  : 
Bat  why  fhould  they,  who  liv*d  in  pcrfed  eafe,*l 
Who  ne'er  faw  any  thing  but  what  did  pleafe,  V 
Be  tickled  thus  with  love  of  novelties  i        x  9 1 J 
Perhaps  they  lay  obfcure,  and  hid  in  night. 
Till  things  began,  and  day  produc'd  the  light, 

Befides,  what  harm,  had  the  fun  idly  ran, 
Kor  warm'd  the  mad,  nor  kindled  it  to  man, 
What  harm  to  us,  if  we  had  ne'er  began'>         ^ 
True :  thofe  that  are  in  being  once,  fiiould  ftrive 
As  long  as  pleafure  will  invite  to  live ; 
But  they,  who  ne'er  had  tafted  jciys,  nor  feea 
What  hurt  to  them,  fuppofe  they  ne*er  had  been  ? 

Befides :   whence  had  the  gods  their  notice; 
whence  their  mind, 
Thofe  fit  ideas  of  che  human  kind  ? 
What  image  of  the  work  they  then  defign' 
How  did  they  ooderiUnd  the  pow'r  of  feed  ? 
That  they,  by  change  of  order,  things  could  breed; 
Unlefs  kind  nature's  pow'rs  at  firft  did  fhow 
A  model  of  the  frame,  and  taught  them  how  to 
know? 

For  feeds  of  bodies  from  eternal  ilrove,  [move, 
And   us'd  by  firoke,  or  their  own  weight  to 
All  forts  of  union  try'd,  aU  forts  of  blows,       axo 
To  fee  if  any  way  would  things  compofe : 
And  fo,  no  wonder  they  at  leaft  were  hurrd 
Into  the  d^ent  ord(Bi  of  thia  vocld; 
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And  ftill  fuch  motioBi,  fttll  fuch  wtyt  ptofue, 
As  may  fupply 'decaying  things  by  new. 

For  were  I  ignorant  how  beings  rife# 
How  things  begin  ;  yet  reafons  from  the  ikies, 
From  ev'ry  thing  deduc'd,  will  plainly  prove. 
This  world  ne*er  fram'd  by  the  wife  power's 
above ;  iif 

80  foolifii  the  defign,  contriv.'d  fo  ill !  •\ 

For  firft ;  thofe  trads  of  air  what  creatoret  fill?( 
Why  beafts  in  ev'ry  grove,  and  fl&ady  hill  ?      3 
Vaft  pools  take  part,  and  the  impetuous  tide, 
Whole  fpreading  waves  the  diftant  (hores  divide; 
Two  parts  in  three  the  torrid  sone  does  bvni. 
Or  frigid  chill,  and  all  to  deferts  turn. 

And  all  the  other  fields,  what  would  they  breed,. 
If  let  alone,  but  briars,  thorns,  and  weed  ? 
Thefe  are  their  proper  fruits,  this  nature  wonld,^ 
Did  not  laborious  mortals  toil  for  food  ;     330  V 
And  tear,  and  plough,  and  force  them  to  be  good,  j 
Did  not  they  turn  the  dods  with  crooked  fhare, 
By  frequent  torments  forcing  them  to  bear; 
No  tender  fruits,  none  of  their  own  accord 
Would  rife  to  feed  proud  nun,  their  fancy 'd  lori 

Nay,  often  too,  when  man  with  pains  and  toil, 
Has  plough'd,  and  overcome  th'  unwilling  foil; 
When  flow'rs  pat  forth,  and  badding  branches 

flioot. 
Look  gay,  and  promife  the  mnch  long*d-fer  froit, 
The  fcorching  fun,  with  his  two  bnfy  beams,  141 
Burns  up,  or  clouds  deftroy  the  fruits  with  fbieans. 
Or  chiU'd  by  too  much  fnow  they  foon  decay, 
Or  ftorms  blow  them  and  all  our  hopes  away. 

But  farther ;  why  fhciuld  parent  nature  breed 
Such  hurt&il  animals  i  why  cherifh,  feed 
Dcflrudive  beafts?  Why  fiiould  foch  monfiev 

grow. 
Did  the  kind  gods  dtfpofe  of  things  below  ? 
Why  plagues  to  all  the  feafo'ns  of  the  year  bcleo;  I 
And  why  fhould  hafly  death  deftroy  the  yoaog? 

A  man,  when  firft  he  leaves  his  prim'^cive  night, 
Breaks  from  his  mother's  womb  to  view  the  light: 
Like  a  poor  carcafe,  tumbled  by  the  flood,  1 
He  falls  all  naked  and  befmear'd  with  blood,  > 
An  infant,  weak,  and  deftitute  of  food  i 

With  tender  cries  the  pitying  air  he  fills ; 
A  fit  prefage  for  all  his  coming  ills :  [eale; 

While  beafts  are  born,  and  grow  with  gicatcr 
No  need  of  founding  rattles  them  to  pleafe; 
No  need  of  uttling  norfes  bufy  care  [wear*) 

They  want  no  change  of  garments,  but  caa> 
The  fame  at  any  feafon  Qf  the  year«  2614 

rhey  need  no  arms,  no  garrifon,  or  town, 
No  ftately  caftles  to  defend  their  own. 
Nature  fupplies  their  wants ;  whate'er  they  cmt 
She  gives  them,  and  preferves  the  life  fhe  gave. 

But  now,  fince  air,  and  water,  earth^aod  fin 
Are  bodies  all  produc'd,  and  all  eipire ; 
Since  thefe  are  fuch,  thefe  that  compofe  this  firansp 
The  nature  of  the  whole  mnft'  be  the  fiune :  iH 
For  thofe,  whole  parts  the  fir9kes  of  faU  cootroal, 
If  thofe  are  made,  and  die,  fo  muft  the  whole. 
Now,  fince  the  members  of  the  world  we  viev. 
Are  chang'd,  confom'd,and  all  prodoc'd  anew; 
It  follows  then,  for  which  our  proofc  comead, 
That  ihii  tnft  friM  bcpDi  aiM  m|ft  od^ 
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But  left  70a  tUnk  I  poorly  beg  the  canie; 
And  that  it  difagreet  with  nature*!  laws. 
That  water,  air,  that  earth,  and  fire  fhonld  ceafe. 
And  fail ;  that  they  can  die,  and  can  increafe ; 
Coofider ;  earth  when  parch'd  with  bofy  beams, 
And  trodden  moch,  flies  up  in  dulky  dreams : 
Amd  little  clouds  of  thick*ning  duft  arife,        aSft 
iDifpersM  by  winds  through  ail  the  lower  ikies : 
And  gentle  rivers  too,  with  wanton  play, 
That  kifs  their  rocky  banks,  and  glide  away. 
Take  Iboiewhat  ftill  from  the  ungentle  ftone,* 
Soften  the  parts,  and  make  them  like  their  own. 
And  by  what  thing  another's  fed,  and  grows, 
TtMi  thing  fome  portion  of  iu  own  muft  lofe. 
Now,  iince  all  fpring  from  earth,  and  fince  we  call. 
And  juflly  too,  the  earth,  the  fource  of  all ;     siyi 
8ince  all,  when  cruel  death  diflblTcs,  return 
To  earth  again,  and  file's  both  womb  and  urn  : 
The  earth  is  chang'd,  fome^  parts  muft'fometimes 

ceafe. 
And  fometimes  new  come  on,  and  flie  increafe. 

Bcftdci,  that  feas  and  rivers  wafte  and  die. 
And  ftill  increafi?  by  conftant  new  fupply. 
What  need  of  proofs  i  This  (treams  themfelves 

do  fliow. 
And  in  foft  murmurs  bubble  as  they  flow. 
But  left  the  mafs  of  water  prove  too  great,     300 
The  fan  drinks  fome  to  quench  his  nat'ral  heat : 
And  fome  the  winds  brufli  off;  with  wanton  play. 
They  dip  their  wings,  and  bes^  fome  parts  away. 
Some  pafles  through  the  earth,  diffused  aU  o'er. 
And  leaves  its  fait  behind  in  every  pore ; 
For  att  returns,  through  narrow  cnannels  fpread, 
And  joins  where'er  the  fountain  fliows  her  head ; 
And  thence  fweet  ftreams  in  fair  meanders  play. 
And  through  the  valleys  cut  their  liquid  vray ; 
And  herbs,  and  fiow'rs  on  ev'ry  fide  beftow,   310 
The  fields  all  (mile  with  flow'rs  where'er  they 
flow. 
Bat  mora;  the  air,  through  aU  the  mighty 
frame,  [fame ; 

Is  chang'd  each  hour,  we  breathe  not  twioe  the 
Becaafe,  as  all  thhigs  wafte,  the  parts  muft  fly  "^ 
To  the  vaft  fea  of  air ;  they  mount  on  high,  > 
And  foftly  wander  in  the  lower  flcy.  J 

How,  did  not  this  the  wafting  things  repair, 
All  had  been  long  ago  diflblv'd,aU  air. 
Therefore,  fince  all  things  wafte  their  viul') 


} 


DiflblT'd ',  how  can  the  frame  of  air  remain  ?     1 
It  rilea  from,  and  makes  up  things  again.     $%i, 

Befides,  the  fun,  that  conftant  fpring  of  light. 
Still  cuts  the  hew'ns  with  ftreams  of  flsining  white; 
Ajsd  the  decaying  old  with  new  fupplies : 
For  ev'ry  portion  of  the  beam  that  flies, 
la  bot  flioft-Uv'd,  it  jttft  appvafis,  and  diet. 
And  thus  'tis  proVd.' 

V«r,  when  an  envious  cloud  ftops  up  the  ftream, 
The  conftant  ftream  of  light,  and  breaks  the  beiam. 
The  lower  part  it  loft,  ai^  difmal  fiiade  [vey'd. 
0'«rfjpreads  the  «arth  Where'er  the  clbud  s  con- 
Therefore,  there  o^nft  be  eonftanit  ftreanu  of  rays, 
Bince  ev'ry  portion  of  the  beam  decays  1  339 

Nor  fhould  vfe  fee,  b«t  all  lie  blind  in  night, 
tiaklaaeviUMMioir'dfmi  the  fjpiag  of  light. 


So  from  our  lights,  our  meaner  fira  below. 
Our  lamps,  or  brighter  torches,  ftreams  do  flow. 
And  drives  away  the  night :  they  ftill  fopplj 
New  flames,  as  fwiftlv  as  the  former  die, 
New  beams  ftill  tremble  in  tl)e  lowei^flcy.  34#, 
No  fpace  is  free,  but  a  continu'd  ray 
Still  keeps  a  conftant,  though  a  feeble  day  i 
So  faft,  ev'n  hydra-like,  the  fruitful  fires 
Beget  a  new  beam  as  the  old  expires. 
So  fun  and  moon,  with  many  a  num'rovs  birth. 
Bring  forth  new  rays,  and  fend  them  down  to 

earth. 
Which  die  as  faft :  left  fome  fond  fools  believe. 
That  theCe  are  free  from  fate,  that  thefe  mufirjive. 
Bv'n  ftrungeft  towns  and  rocks,  all  feel  the  rago 
Of  pow'rful  time :  ev'n  temples  wafte  by  age :  ^s^ 
Nor  can  the  gods  themfelves  prolong  their  date. 
Change  nature's  laws,  or  get  reprieve  from  fiste  : 
Bv'n  tombs  grow  old,  and  wafte,  by  years  o'er- 

thrown, 
Mens  graves  before, but  now  become  their  own. 
How  oft  the  hatdeft  rock  diflblv^  nor  bears 
The  ftrength  but  of  a  few,  though  pow'rful  years! 
Now  if  that  rock,  for  infinite  aees  paft,  y 

Stood  ftill  fecure,  if  it  was  free  from  wafte;       > 
Why  fiiould  it  fail,  why  now  diflulve  at  laft  ?    j 
jJaftly,  look  round,  view  that  vaft  trad  of  Ikj^ 
In  whofe  eiiibrace  our  earth  and  waters  lie.     361 
Whence  all  things. rife,  to  which  they  all  return. 
As  fome  difcourfe ;  the  fame  both  womb  and  unu 
'Tisfurely  mortal  all:  for  that  which  breeds 
That  which  gives  birth  to  other  things,  or  feeds, 
Muft  lofe  fome  parts ;  and  when  thde  things  d« 

ceafe. 
It  gets  fome  new  again,  and  muft-  increafe. 

But  grant  the  world  eternal,  grant  it  kneif 
No  infrincy  ;  and  grant  it  tiever  new ; 
Why  then  no  wars  our  poets  foogs  employ,     370 
Before  the  fiege  of  Thebes,  or  that  of  Troy  { 
Why  former  heroes  fell  without  a  name  i 
Why  not  their  battles  told  by  lafting  fame  I  ^ 
But  'tis  as  1  declare ;  and  thoughtful  man. 
Not  long  aeo,  and  all  the  world  began : 
^d,  therefore,  ans  that  lay  but  rude  before,   "y 
Are  polifli'd  now,  we  now  increafe  the  fkort^    (. 
We  perfeA  all  the  bid,  and  find  out  more.        J 
Shippiog'd  improv'd ;  we  add  new  oars  and  wingi^ 
And  mufic  now  ii  found,  and  fpeakiog  ftrings. 
I'hefe  truths,  this  rife  of  things  we  lately  know ; 
Oreat  Epicurus  liv'd  not  long  ago :  3$^ 

By  my  aflifUnce  young  philosophy 
In  Latin  words  now  firft  begins  to  cry. 

But  if  you  think  fucceflive  worlds  the  fame 
They  now  appear,  but  earthquakes  fliook  the 

frame, 
Or  fire  deftroy'd,  or  floods  fwept  all  away ; 
Grant  only  this,  and  you  the  caufe  betray : 
This  flrongly  proves  the  world  will  once  decay :_ 
For  what  can  fickcn  thus,  can  wafte  and  fall,  39* 
And  penih  all,  if  ftronger  ftrokes  prevail 
For  thus,  fince  we  can  feel  the  fame  difeafe,      -y 
Same  harms  that  other  per*ihing  things  do  fetze,C 
We  think  that  we  fhall  die  aa  well  at  thefe.       j 

Befides,  whate'er's  immortal,  muft  be  fo^ 
Bccattie  'tis  foUd  'bovc  the  pow'r  of  blow  ; 


} 
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AVhofe  parts  no  wedge  divicfes,  which  know  no 
Ahd  foch  are  feeds  at  I  explained  before  :    [pore  : 
Or  clfe  becaufe,  like  empty  fpace,  *tis  fuch       399 
As  19  fecurc  from  ftroke,  and  free  fr<Jm  touch  ! 
Or^lfe,  becaufe  it  can  admit  no  bound, 
'Tis  infinite,  and  knows  no  place  beyond, 
To  which  the  feeds  may  fink.   This  makes  the  all 
Eternal;  there*8 no  place  where  feeds  may  fall, 
And  breed  confufion  here.     No  fpace  does  lie 
Without  the  whole  to  which  the  parts  may 
And  leave  the  mighty  all  to  wafle  and  die, 
But  now  the  wor]d*s  not  folid,  evVy  mafs 
Contains  between  the  feeds  fome  empty  fpace  : 
Nor  is*t  like  void ;  for  thoufand  things,  if  hurl'd 
With  mighty  force,  can  (Irike  and  break  the  world. 
Seeds  raihing  on,  may  bear  fome  parts  away,  412 
Like  vi'lcnt  ftreams,  and  fo  the  world  decay. 
Befides,  there's  fpace  beyond,  to  which  the  tic  "1 
Of  union  IqosM,  the  fcatter'd  parts  may  fly  :      f 
Therefore,  thefe  heav'ns  and  earth  can  wadey 
and  die ;  J 

And,  therefore,  o»ce  began ;  for  what  can  fail. 
And  wade  :  o*er  what  the  ftrokcs  of  face  prevail, 
Mud  be  unable  to  endure  the  rage 
Of  infinite  pad  time,  and  pow'r  of  age.  420 

But,  ladly ;  fince  tb*  elements  at  jars. 
Still  fight,  are  ftill  engag'd  in  civil  wars. 
Cannot  theif  battles  ceafe,  their  wars  be  done, 
And  all  the  other  parts  fubmit  to  one  ? 
The  fire  prevail,  and  with  dednidive  beams 
Dry  feas,  the  thirffcy  fun  drink  up  the  dreams  f 
Which  now  he  feems  to  try,  but  all  in  vain ; 
F«r  rivers  dill  bring  new  fupplies  amain ; 
So  fad,  fo  great,  as  if  defignVi  to  raife 
A  flood,  and  o'er  the  centre  fpread  the  feas :    430 
But  that's  in  vain;  the  waters  dill  decay. 
The  winds  brulh  off  and  bear  fome  parts  away  ; 
1\Hc  fun  drinks  fome ;  the  dars  take  fome  for  food. 
And  feem  to  threaten  more  a  drought  than  flood. 
Thus  they  dill  fight,  with  equal  force  maintain 
The  war ;  now  conquer,  and  now  yield  again. 

Yet  fire,  as  dories  go,  did  once  prtvail. 
And  once  the  water  too  was  fpread  oVr  all. 
The  fire  prevailM,  when  the  fun's  furious  horfc,  "N 
Dadainiog  Phacton*9  young  feeble  force,      440  ( 
R  m  through  the  (ley  in  an  unufual  courfe  ;         } 
And,  falling  near  the  earth,  burnt  all  below,     "J 
Till  angry  Jove  did  dreadful  thunder  throw,      > 
And  quench'd  the  hot-brain*d  fiery  youth  in  Po,  J 
But  Phoebus  gathered  up  the  fcatier'd  ray, 
And  brought  to  heav'n  again  the  falling  day. 
The  horfes  too  that  ran  through  hcav'n's  wide 

plain, 
He  caught,  and  harnefs'd  to  the  coach  again. 
They  ever  fince,  in  due  obedience,  drew  445^ 

The  flaming  car.    This  Greece  reports  as  true. 
Yet  'tis  abfurd  :  but  all  may  yield  to  flame. 
If  great  fupplies  of  rapid  matters  came 
From  the  vad  mafs :  for  then  thofe  feeds  mud  fall, 
And  fink  again,  or  fire  mud  ruin  all.  [dand 

Seas  once  prevaird,  nor  could  the  towns  with- 
Thc  raging  waves :  they  fpread  o'er  all  the  land. 
But  when  the  num'rous  feeds,  the  mighty  mafs 
Supply'd,  were  tur&'d  from  this  iato  another 


air,      Y 
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The  water  ceas'd^  and  the  contibual  rain : 
And  rivers  ran  within  their  banks  again,         4(6 
Now  I  will  iing,how  moving  feeds  were  hori'd, 
How  tofs'd  to  order,  how  they  fram'd  the  world : 
How  fun  and  moon  began  ;  what  deady  force 
Mark'd  out  their  walk ;  what  makes  them  keep 

their  courfe  ; 
For  fure  unthinking  feeds  did  ne'er  difpofe 
Themfelves  by  counfel,  nor  their  order  chofe : 
Nor  any  compass  made,  how  each  (hoold  move, 
But  from  eternal,  through  the  vacuum  drove, 
By  their  own  weight,  or  by  eternal  blows, 
All  motions  try'd,  to  find  the  bed  of  thofe,     470 
All  unions  too  :  if,  by  their  various  phy, 
They  could  compofe  new  beings  any  way : 
Thus  long  they  whirled,  mod  forts  of  motion  paft, 
Mod  forts  of  union  too,  they  join'd  at  lad 
In  fuch  convenient  order,  whence  began 
The  fea,  the  heav*n,  and  earth,  and  beads,  tod 

man : 
But  yet  no  glitc'ring  fun,  no  twinkling  dar. 
No  heav'n,  no  roaring  fea,  no  earth,  00  air. 
Nor  any  thing  like  thefo  did  then  appear. 
But  a  vad  heap  ;  and  from  this  mighty  mafs  480 
Each  part  retir'd,  and  took  iu  proper  place  : 
Agreeing  feeds  combin'd ;  each  atom  ran. 
And  fought  his  like,  and  fo  the  frame  bc^in : 
From  difagreelng  feeds  the  world  did  rife, 
Becaufe  their  various  motion,  weight,  and  fixei 
And  figure,  would  not  let  them  all  combine, 
And  lie  together  :  nor  friendly  motions  join: 
Thus  ikies,  and  thftis  the  fun  fird  rais'd  his  held, 
Thus  dars,  thus  feas  o'er  proper  placet  Ipreid. 

For  fird  the  earthly  parts,  a  heavy  mafs,     4^ 
And  dofely  twin'd,  podefs'd  the  middle  place. 
Now  as  thefe  heavy  parts  combin'd  more  clofei 
Defcending  dill,  they  vez'd  with  coodant  blowt 
The  lurking  parts  of  fea,  of  dars,  and  Ikies, 
And  fun  ;  and  fqueez'd  them  out,  and  made  tbcM 

rife ; 
Becaufe  thofe  feeds  are  fubtle,  more  refio'd. 
And  round,  and  fmooth,  and  of  a  leder  kind 
Than  thofe  of  earth  ;  and  fo  can  freely  pais 
The  fubtle  pores  of  the  defcending  mafv 
And  thus  the  parts  of  heav'n  did  firft  retire,   500 
And  bore  up  with  them  num'rous  fieedsof  fire; 
As  when  the  fun  begins  his  early  face. 
And  views  the  joyful  earth  with  blulhii 
And  quaffs  the  pearly  dews,  fpread 

grafs; 
From  earth  he  draws  fome  mids  with  bnfybean^ 
From   wand'ring   waters    fome,    and   rvnoiDg 
dreams :  [hify 

Thefe  thin',  thefe  fubtle  mids,  when  rais'd  00 
And  join'd  above,  fpread  clouds  o'er  all  the  fky : 
Jud  fo  the  parts  of  heav'n  did  upward  move, 
The  fubtle  ether,  thus  combio'd  above :        5^^ 
And  vadly  wide,  and  fpread  o'er  ev-'ry  place, 
Contains  the  red  within  her  kind  embrace  i 
llius  heav'n  :  then  rofe  the  moon,  and  dan,  aod 

fun;  , 

Which  through  the  &y  with  condaBtmotioatmo* 
Becaufe  their  feeds  were  all  too  light  to  lie 
In  earth,  nor  light  enough  to  rifepq  higbf 
And  pafi  tbrutmoft  liouU  of  ihfi  iky  f 


SOS  01  ore; 

'•        7 
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(otipbc'd  between  them  both,  the  midCt  cod- 

(rool, 
^eruio,  but  inoTiii|;  portions  of  the  uhole : 
fl(!  a«  ia  man,  fome  parts  refufe  to  ctafe        520 
torn  ramion,  fome  ftill  lie  difloUM  io  eafc* 
Thcje  thing*  rctirM,  the  heavier  pArtsef  clay  "J 
itik  farther  down,  and  made  an  eafy  way         > 
or  flowing  ftreams,  and  caverns  for  the  fea.     J 
.nd  as  bj  conftant  blows,  the  vig'rous  fan 
'id  ftrike  the  upper  parts,  and  prefs  tliem  down, 
lortmoifture  rofe;  and  then  did  dreams  increafe : 
Tore  parts  were  ftill  fqueezM  out,  and  fwell'd 

the  Teas: 
arc  ether  then,  of  air  more  parts  did  rife,    530 
od  bonie  00  high,  there  thickenM  into  ikies 
tkc  moontaiot  rais'd   their  heads  •  the  humble 

field 
^  low;  the  ilubborn  fiones  refusM  to  yield ; 
^  rocb  did  proudly  Aill  their  height  maintain, 

V  could  all  Onk  iiito  an  equal  plain. 

iQi  earth  at  firft  was  framM  ;  and  thus  did  fall 

t  loweft,  as  the  fedixnent  of  aU. 

^ence  iieaa,  cheoce  air,  thence  ether,  ev*rf 

mais, 
fiinA  from  others,  took  its  proper  place ; 
I  flmdi  and  all  differently  light,  539 

id  therefore  reach'd  the  lefk,  or  greater  height. 
«» %id  ether  did  the  farthtft  rear, 
d  lies  on  fofteft  beds  of  yielding  air  : 
^  T<^  Ith  parts  ne'er  mix,  whilft  winds  did  blow, 
)d  ra{rid  ftorms  difturb  all  here  below, 
^Qodijlurb'd  move  round  the  Qeady  pole; 
id  fuo,  ^d  fiuB^  with  conQant  motion  roll : 
^  that  by  conflant  turns  the  (ky  may  move, 
f  ^oofiant  motions  of  the  waters  prove. 
'I  thiog  the  mighty  mafs«  the  ocean  ihowt ; 
^it,  at  fettled  hours,  dill  ebbs  and  flows.  550 
'o«  learn  what  moves  the  (hurt,  what  mighty 

force  [courfe. 

*  drive  them  on ;  what  laws  confine  their 
>i  If  the  orb  it  mov'd,  and  whirls,  and  draws 
'  foa  about ;  then  this  may  be  the  caufe : 
^  ttads  of  air  the  diftant  (kies  do  bound, 
i  vith  a  dofe  embrace  encircle  roqnd ; 
opper  part  of  that  drives  down  the  Ikies 
neaft  to  weft  ;  the  under  makes  them  rife;  . 
'  f«  the  wbirr«  perform'd.    Thus  oft  a  flood 
M  round  a  wheel,  and  whirls  the  weighty 

Wood.  560 

Ife  the  orbs  may  lie  at  reft  above, 
ly  uid  fix'd,  and  only  ftars  may  move ; 
ufe  the  flres,  confin'd  to  little  fpace, 

V  fierce  and  wild,  and  feck  a  larger  plac(  . 
thus  through,  the  vaft  heav'o  begin  their 

race. 
lie  external  lir,  oribbtle  wind 
whirl  thtm  round :  Or  they  may  move  to 

find 
r  oovriihment ;  and  run  where  food  invites, 
kiiidly  calls  their  greedy  appetites.         569 
tHK,  what  fiogle  force  makes  ftars  to  rife 
fet ;  what  governs  thefe  our  Angle  Ikies 
rd  to  tell  t— 

therefore  I,  how  ftars  may  move,  propole 
oi£md  w»y»,  and  auiacrout  at  thofe : 


ice,  / 
iieirr 


And  what  may  whirl  the  fun,  and  pale-fac'd 

moon. 
In  all  the  worlds  ;  but  cannot  fix  on  one. 
Although  but  one  rules  here ;  hot  which  that  it 
' Tis  hard  to  point ;  it  may  be  that  or  this. 

And  that  the  heavy  parts  ihould  end  their  race^ 
And  reft :  and  earth  pofieCi  the  middle  place,  380 
Its  weight  dccay'd ;  that  pow'r  did  weaker  grow, 
Bc<;aufc  convenient  things  were  placM  below, 
That  rofe  with  it,  to  which  'tis  ck>fely  joinM, 
By  nat'ral  ties,  and  ftrongefi  bands  coofin'd : 
And  thus  it  (bjftly  refts,  uid,  hanging  there. 
Grows  light, nor  prcflies  down  the  lower  air. 
Juft  aR  in  man,  the  neck  the  head  faftains,        "^ 
The  feet  the  whole ;  yet  not  one  part  complains  L 
Of  prefling  weight;  neither  is  vez'd  with  paios.3 
Yet    other    weights  impos*d  we  ftraight  per* 
ccivc,  590 

Though  lighter  far,  contra  A  onr  limbs  and  grieve. 
[Sach  vaft  import  from  fim'lar  parts  does  fpriog, 
When  one  is  aptly  join'd  t*  another  thing.] 
So  earth  was  falhion*d  in  its'  proper  place  : 
Not  made,  then  thruft  into  the  fiarange  embrace 
Of  diffVent  air,  but  with  the  worid  began ; 
A  certain  part  of  it,  as  limbs  of  man.  * 

Bclides,  the  (hakiog  earth  does  often  mote 
The  upper  air,  difturbing  all  above ; 
Which  could  not  be,  unteis  the  ftrongeft  tie    600 
Did  dofcLy  join  the  earth,  the  air,  and  ^. 

Thin  iubtle  fouls  'caufe  clofely  join'd,  do  prop 
The  m^ty  weight  of  limbs,  and  bear  it  up. 
What  raife  the  limbs  jn  leaping,  what  coatroul. 
And  guide  their  motion,  but  tht  fubtle  foul  ? 
Which  (hows  the  weighty  force  of  things  refin'd, 
When  ty'd  to  others  of  a  grofier  kind ;   ' 
As  air  to  earth,  to  our  grols  limbs  the  mind. 

But  farther  on,  the  fun  and  moon  do  bear 
No  greater  heats,  nor  figures  than  appear;      610 
Becaufe  that  fpace,  through  which  the  rays  can 

The  heat  can  reach  our  touch,  the  light  our  eye: 
Can  leflen  nothing,  nor  contrad  the  framey 
Nor  make  the  fire  appear  a  milder  flame : 
Now  fince  the  vig'ro'uii  rays  do  freely  flow 
As  far.  as  us,  and  vifit  all  below  ! 
Their  fires  and  figures  are  the  fame  they  (how 
Nor  greater  all,  nor  Icfs. 

And  thus  the  moon. 
Whether  with  borrow'd  rays,  or  with  her  own, 
She  view  the  world,  carries  no  larger  fize,      6^0 
No  fiercer  flames  than  thofe  that  ftrike  oar  eyes. 
Fur  objeds  far  remov'd,  at  diftance  fecn. 
When  too  much  hindering  air  is  plac'd  between^ 
No  certain  figure  (how  :  no  eye  can  trace 
Bach  line,  eadi  figure  of  the  diftant  face : 
But  fince  the  moon  prefents  a  certain  fise, 
A  certain  Ihape,  and  figure,  to  our  eyes, 
'Tis  plain  that  it  appears  as  great  as  'tis. 

But  farther  on,  fince  all  our  flames  below, 
At  dillaoce  (een,  do  various  fixes  Ihow :  630 

Now  lower  fink,  now  raife  their  lofty  bead, 
And  now  contra Aed  feem,  now  farther  fpread 
We  may  conclude  the  ftars,  when  feen  from  far,' 
Or  fomewhat  greater  than  the  figures  are. 
Or  fiMnewhat,  though  but  Ustk,Ic(t  appear. 
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Bot  mart,  oo  woader  that  fuch  vail  fa|iplie»,'l 
0och  (Ireanuof  fays  from  this  fmali  fun  (houtdf 
rife,  ( 

Am  cheriih  all  with  heat,  and  fill  the  Ikies.         J 
JPor  we  may  fancy  this  the  fpring  of  fire. 
To  which  the  Tapoors  of  the  jvrorld  retire ;      640 
"Thrre  leather  into  ftreamt,  and  thcQce  they  bM, 
Aa  from  the  fouotaip's  head,  and  fpread  o*er  alL 
^htts  ha<ve  we  fcen  a  Uttle  fountain  yield 
Vaft  fprcading  ftreams,  and  flow  o'er  all  the  field. 

Or  elfe  the  fun  might  kindle  nci^bViog  aic^ 
And  raife  furprifiog  heat  and  fervour  there. 
Perchance  the  air  is  of  convenient  frame, 
AMid  may  be  kindled  by  a  little  flame; 
iU  oft  in  ib-aw  and  com  fierce  flames  prevail. 
From  one  poor  falling  fpark,  and  fpread  o'er 
all.  650 

Or  eUe  the  fun  has  fecret  ftores  of  heat, 
Dark,  and  onihining  ftores,  but  vaftly  great ; 
And  tbefe  increafe  the  warmth,  thefe  move  the 

fenfe, 
And  thefe  united,  make  the  heat  intenfe.   [bends, 
-    How  tow'rds  both  poles  the  fan's  fiz'd  journey 
And  how  the  year  his  crooked  walk  attends. 
Why  from  the  fummer's  height  he  foon  decUnes, 
And  falls  to  vific  the  cold  winter  figns, 
And  then  returns.    And  why  the  nimble  moon 
2>oc»  drive  her  chariot  fafter  than  the  fun ;     660 
And  in  one  month  through  all  the  zodiac  go, 
While  the  grave  fun's  a  year  in  walking  through. 
For  thia  a  thoufand  reafons  may  be  ihown  ; 
Bat  yet  'tis  hard,  nor  fafe,  to. fix  on  one. 
For  firft,  Democricus  has  found  the  caule 
Perhaps,  and  rightly  fettled  nature's  laws; 
For  thus  he  fays  :  Great  orbs  are  whn'lM  above, 
And  by  that  whirl  the  lower  ciigles  move ; 
And  fo  the  diflant  orbs  that  lie  below,  669 

Far  from  this  fpring  of  motion,  move  but  flow, 
Becaufe  the  pow'r  (kill  kflens.    Thus  the  fuD   ") 
la  fir  outibipp'd  by  nimble  (lar?,  that  run  > 

la  higher  rounds;  much  more  the  lower  moon,  j 
Mow  fince  file's  plac'd  fo  low,  fince  weak  the 

force. 
She  cannot  have  an  equal  nimble  courfe 
Whh  Itars ;  fo  thefe  may  overtake  the  moon. 
And  pafi  bfeyond  her  oft'ncr  than  the  fun. 
Thus  flie  may  feem  to  move,  her  walk  appear 
Throt:gh  all  the  figns,  'caufe  they  return  to  her. 

Befides,  by  turns  a  conftanc  flream  of  air,    6S0 
Ai  fi«*d  and  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  [decline, 
Might  rufli  from  either  part,  and  make  the  fun 
And  fall  f^om  fummer  to  ti^e  winter  figo; 
Or  drive  it  up  again,  and  U-ing  the  rays 
And  heat  to  us,  and  fliow  us  longer  days. 
And  thus  the  moon,  thus  other  ilars  may  rife. 
And  fiok  again  into  the  winter  fldea. 
Driv'n  by  thefe  two  conftant  ft  reams  of  air.—* 
For  ckiuds  in  ftorms  two  different  ways  do  move, 
The  tower  oppofite  to  tSofe  above.  690 

What  wonder  then  the  fun  with  vigorous  beams. 
And  flars.are  driven  by  two  conftant  ftreams? 

And  day  may  end,  and  tumble  down  the  weft, 
And  fleepy  nig^t  fly  flowly  up  the  eaft ; 
Becaufe  the  fun  havbg  now  perform'd  his  round, 
Aii4reach'd  with  weary  iames  the  utmoft^iottad 


Of  finite  beav*n,  he  there  pnti  ost  the  rty,      1 
Weary'd  and  blunted  all  the  tedious  day  i 

By  hind'ring  air,  and  thus  the  flames  decay,     j 
Or  elfe  that  conftant  force  might  make  it  mote  701 
Below  the  earth,  which  whirl'd  it  round  above. 
And  fo  the  conftant  morning  ftill  may  rife, 
And  with  pale  fires  look  through  the  lower  (Iciai 
Becaufe  the  fun  rolls  round  widi  conftant  ray, 
And,  rifing  upwards,  (hows  approaching  day; 
Or  elfe  becaufe  the  firea,  diflbU'd  at  night. 
There  join  again,  and  fcatter  vig'rons  light 
Thus  when  the  morning  full  begins  to  hfe, 
Its  flames  lie  fcatter'd  aer  the  eaftem  flcies, 
Then  gather  to  a  ball :  And  this  we  view     711 
From  Ida*s  top ;  this  fisme  reports  as  true. 
Nor  IS  it  fbange  that  common  feeds  of  fire 
Should  to  the  eaftem  quarter  ftill  retire, 
Still  ev'ry  day  return,  and  maUe  a  fhn;  1 

Becaufe  a  thoufand  other  things  are  done         > 
At  fet,  and  conftant  times,  and  then  alone.      J 
Thus  trees,  at  certain  times,  thus  ihrubs  do  fhoot 
At  certain  times,  and  bud,  and  bear  theit  frniL 
Thus  teeth  in  boys  begin,  and  thus  they  bll ; 
Thus  beards  in  youth;  at  certain  feafons  aU:  7t9 
Thus  thunder,  fnow,  and  ftorms,  and  winds  appetf 
At  fizM  and  ceruin  feafons  of  the  year. 
As  things  firft  happen'd,  they  continue  on ; 
The  courfe  that  chance  firft  gave  them,  ftill  tkf 
run, 
Tlie  days  may  longer  grow,  and  vig'nms  light 
Unwillingly  give  place  to  drowfy  night ; 
And  fometimes  fleepy  night  may  longer  ftaj, 
And  flowly  wake  before  approaching  day : 
Becaufe  the  fun  might  walk  the  conftant  roeadf 
In  crooked  paths,  and  in  uneven  bounds ;       73? 
Nor  into  equal  parts  the  globe  divide, 
Now  longer  herci  and  now  on  th*  other  fide, 
Until  it  comet,  and  warms  with  neighb'riog  n|t 
The  line,  and'meafures  equal  nights  and  days 
The  line  lie«  juft  between  the  north  and  foath, 
And  leaves  an  equal  diftance  unto  both, 

Becaufe  the  zodiac  is  oblique, 

Through  which  the  fun  his  yearly  vralk  doeig^r 
And  views  obliquely  all  the  world  below ; 
Thus  teach  aftronomers;  and  this  colifefii'd   74^ 
A  fair  opinion :  probable  at  Icaft^       «> 

Or/lfe  the  air  is  thick,  and  ftopi  the  ray, 
Nor  gives  the  fun  a  free  and  eafy  way. 
And  this  prolongs  the  tedious  winter  night, 
The  darkii^fs  flowly  yields  to  Ifaig'ring  Ogbc 

Or  elfe  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  ^ 

The  flames  meet  flowly  in  the  eaftem  air,       > 
And  frame  the  fun,  and  make  the  day  appear.  } 
But  more :  the  moon  may  flune  with  bom*' 
rayt. 
Her  various  light  ificreafing  with  the  day's,  75* 
As  flie  the  farther  from  the  fun  retires, 
And  with  foil  face  receives  his  fcorching  fires : 
When  full,  oppos'd,  flie,  dimbing  up  the  eaft. 
Views  him  below  fall  headlong  down  the  weft. 
And  fo  her  light  decreafa  as  fhe  goe^  00 
Through  diff*reiit  figm,  approching  oeff  v 

fun. 
And  thus  the  pbafea  are  ezplain'd  ^  "'^    ,«^ 
That  think  her  fliape  it  roasd,  the  aiooa  a  te% 
/  S 
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d  place  her  circliof^  orb  below  the  reft ; 

fair  opintoo,  probable  at  lead.  760 

fhoai^h  propor   light  the  moon's   pale    face 

iboDld  fill, 
it  might  fliow  the  diffVeot  pbafes  ftiU  j 
aofef  as  that  bright  body  rolls  above, 
)thcr  dark,  unfecD,  thick  thing  might  move 
eath,  and  ftop  the  rays,  divert  the  (Ireamt 
falling  light,  and  turn  away  the  beams. 
)r  clfe,  it  like  a  ball,  half  dark,  half  bright, 
ll'd  nmnd  its  axle,  may  afTedft  the  fight 
th  diff'rent  phafes,  and  (how  various  light. 
w  tVTD  that  half,  wbich  the  fall  light  scorns', 
uarter  now,  i)ow  dwindle  into  horntT  7  7  X 

i  this  the  latrer  Babylonian  (cA 
mj,  aod  ;hc  Chaldean. fchemes  rejed  : 
if  it  conid  not  eith^  way  be  done, 
powerful  rcafons  fix*d  our  choice  on  one. 
lat  why  the  m(K>n8  a,  monthly  round  purfue  ? 
y  one  fo  long,  not  e;v*ry  day  a  new  ? 
7  are  they  framM,  endure,  and  always  ceaCe 
this  fet  time  ?  The  caiife  is  told  with  eafe  ; 
:c  other  things  at  certain  times  appear,       780 
i  only  then :  Thus  feafons  of  the  year, 
ft,  Spring,  and  Venus*  kindcftpowVs  infpirc 
t  wtftcj,  melting  thoughts,  and  gay  defirc 
J  warm  f  avonius  fans  th'  amorous  fire 
:n  mother  Flora,  to  prepare  the  way, 
ktt  all  the  field  look  glorious,  green,  and  gay ; 
4  Irccljr  fcattcrs  with  a  bounteous  hand 
I  (wcetcll,  fairefl  flowers  oVr  the  land  2 
tt  hat,  and  dufty  Harveft  take  the  pla^e, 
«1  foft  Etcfia's  fan  the  fuo-burnt  face. 
«n  fweaty  Autumn  treads  the  noble  vine, 
!<! flowing  bunches  give  immortal  wine, 
rt  roan  the  (lrong-lung*d  fouthcrn  blafl,  and 

brings 
•  infant  thunder  on  hU  dreadful  wings. 
5J  cold  purfues,  the  north  fevcrely  blows, 
1  drives  before  it  chilling  frofts,  and  fnows. 
inext  deep  Winter  creeps,  gray,  wrinkled,  old, 
't«rth  all  (hatter,  limbs  all  (hake  with  cold  : 
"rforcno  wonder  fure  the  moon  ihould  rife 
*^a  times,  and  that  again  (he  dies         800 
^rtain  times ;  fioce  thoufand  things  are  (hown 
Mil  and  conftani  times,  and  then. alone, 
-^'pfei  maybe  folvM  a  ihoufand  ways; 
^»f  the  moon  can  Hop  dcfcending  rays 
ihrufiing  her  dark  felf  between,  and  fo 
"K  fuddcn  (bade,  and  night  on  all  below ; 
ti  givt  me  rcafons  why  there  cannot  be       •> 
»'hcr  thing,  too  dark  for  u*  to  fee,  > 

^  fit  to  (icp  the  rays  as  well  »•«  (he  ?  J 

^hy  the  cjrclinjr  fun,  in.paffing  by  810J 
ne  ▼cuomous  places  of  the  neighbouring  (ky,> 
T  not  grow  fick,  ind  pale,  and  almoft  die  ?  J 
•^K  fall,  ((row  well,  regain  his  former  light  ? 
•J*  l»'m:timc»  make  us  day,  and    fometimcs 

niv'ht, 
^'}  whilft  the  mron-  their  mnit|>ly  eonrfes  run, 
'•f'oi  the  reach  of  c.irth'«dark  fhaciowing  cone, 
j^'Q  -evcngcful  earth  can  ftop  the  light, 
»»c  can  hide  the  fick'uir.g  m»ou  lu  night ; 
ny  cann  )t  other  thmgy,  divert  the  Hrcams,    8 r9 
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Or  if  the  moon  (hincs  with  a  nat*ral  nj, 
As  through  infectious  air  (he  cuts  her  way. 
Why  may  not  (he  grow  fick,  her  flames  decay?, 

SifMie  I've  the  motions  uught  of  (hirs  aoove. 
How  fun,  aod  moon,  and  by'  what  caofe  they 

move; 
And  how,  eclips'd,  they  lofe  their  gaudy  lightf 
And  fpread  o*er  all  an  unexpeded  night, 
As  if  they  wink*d,  and  then  with  open  eyes 
VtewM  all  ftgain,  and  clear*d  the  lower  (kies. 
Now  let's  defceod  again  to  new-born  earth,      830 
And  fipd  to  what  (he  gave  the  foonefl  birth  : 
What  fort  #f  beings,  which  of  all  the  kinds 
She  firfl  durfl  venture  to  the  faithlefs  winds. 
She,  firfl  of  all,  green  herbs,  and  flow'rs  did 

yield. 
And  fpread  a  gawdy  green  o'er  all  the  field. 
And  next  the  tree,  with  spreading  branches,  (hootf| 
But  clofcly  fixM,  and  bound  with  fteady  roots. 
As  bridles,  hairs,  and  plumes  are  firfl  defign'd 
O'er  limbs  of  beafts,  and  o*cr  the  winged  kind ; 
So  new-born  earth  with  herbs  and  trees  began,  840 
And  then  by  various  ways  bore  beafl  and  man  ; 
For  Heav*n,  *tis  certain*,  did  not  falhioH  all ; 
Then  let  the  vatiouA  creatures  downwards  fall : 
Nor  feas  produce  an  earthly  animal. 
And  therefore  parent  earth  does  juftly  bear 
The  name  of  mother,  fince  all  rofe  frorfi  her. 
She  now  bears  animals,  when  foft'nfng  dew 
Dciceods ;  when  fun  fends  heat,  fi&e  bears  a  thou- 

fand  new. 
Then  who  can  wonder  now,  that  then  flic  bortf 
Far  flronger,  bulky  animals,  and  more,  85* 

When  both  were  youngs  when  both  2b  nature'i 

pride; 
A  jufty  bridegroom  he,  and  flie  a  bnzom  bride  f 

Fir(l,  of  all  animals,  in  teeming  fpring. 
The  feath'er'd  kind  peep'd  forth,  and  ctapp'd  their 

wing  : 
As  even  now  our  tender  infe^ls  ftrive 
To  break  their  bags,  get  forth,  and  eat  and  live. 
Next  beafl^i,  and  thoughtful  man  received  their 

birth ; 
For  then  much  vital'heat  in  mother  earth. 
Much   moiflure  lay:   And  where  fit  place  was 

found,  [groun 

There  wombs  were  form'd,  and  faften'd  to  t^ ' 
In  thcfc,  the  yet  impcrfcA  embryos  lay,  ?6l*j 
Through  thcfe,  when  groWn  mature,  they  fofc*d  A 

their  way,  [day  :  C 

Broke  forth  from  night,  and  faw  the  chccrfulj 
I'hcn  nature  falhion'd  for  the  infant's  ufe 
Small  breafts  in  earth,  and  fill'd  with  milky  juice  : 
Surh  as  in  womens  brealis  (he  now  provides 
For  future  infant*  :  thither  nature  guides 
The  chicfeft  parts  of  food,  and  thae  they  meet 
Fit  ferment,  there  they    grow   both  white  and 

fweet : 
Earth   gave   the   infants   food;  thin   nufla  Were 

fpread  87^ 

For  clothes;  the graffy  meadow*  gave  a  bed. 

I  he  earth,  when  njw,  produc'd  no  raging  cold. 
No  heats,  nor  ftorm* :  1  heC  prew,  as  (he  grew  old* 
Therefore  our  pnrent  carrl.  dcfervc.*  to  bear 
The  name  •f  mother,  fuice  all  rofe  from  her* 
M  m 
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Thus  for  a  certain  time  mankind  (he  bore,  j  roar, 
And  bcaft»,  thar  ihake  the  wood  with  dreadful 
And  various  kinds  of  birds ;  and  as  they  flew, 
The  fun,  with  curious  (kill,  the  figures  drew  879 
On  all  their  plumes  :  he  well  the  art  might  know^ 
He  ua'd  to  paint  the  fame  on  his  fiir  bow. 

But  wearyM  now,  and  tir'd  by  length  of  time^ 
The  earth  grows  old,  and  weak,  aa  women  paft 

their  prime. 
Ti,me  changes  all  *,  and  as  with  fwifteft  wings    ^ 
He  pa(rt-s  forward  00.  he  quickly  brings  > 

A  difT'rent  face,  a  difTrent  fight  of  things  :       S 
And  nature  alters :  this  grows  weak,  this  ftrong, 
This  dies,  this  newly  made,  is  firm  and  young  : 
Thus  alt*ring  age  leads  on  the  world  to  fatf ; 
The  earth  is  different  from  her  former  (bte;  890 
And  what  in  former  times  with  eafe  (he  bore, 
Grown  feeble  now,  and  weak,  (he  bears  no  more, 
And  now  does  that  (he  could  n«t  do  before. 

Befidcf ,  the  earth  producM  a  numVous  train 
Of  monfters :  Thofe  her  labour  wrought  in  vain  : 
Some  without  hands,  or  feet, or  mouth,  or  eyes; 
Some  (hapelefs  tumps,  nature's  abfurdities; 
Dull,  moTcIcfs  things,  and  deilitute  of  food, 
Which  could  not  fly  the  bad,  nor  choofe  the  good. 
A  choufaod  fuch  in  yain  arofe  from  earth ;       900 
For  nature,  frighted  at  the  ugly  birth, 
Their  ftrength,  and  life  to  narrow  bounds  confinVJ ; 
Demy'd  them  food,  or  to  increafe  tlieir  kind  : 
For  that  one  pow*r  a  thoufand  things  requires; 
Almoft  as  many  as  it  sown  defircs  : 
There  mu(b  be  food,  and  fefd,  and  organs  fit 
For  flowing  feed,  whilft  all  the  happy  night 
The  body  lies  di(rolvM  in  foft  delight ; 
That  male  and  female  may  their  pow*rs  employ 
They  mull  have  organs  fit  for  mutual  joy.        9 10 

But  more  :  thefe  years  mud  num'roua  kinds 
deface ; 
They  could  not  all  preferve  their  feeble  race  t 
For  thofe  we  fee  remain,  and  bear  their  young, 
Craft,  ftrcngth,  or  fwiftncfs,  has  prefervM  fo  long. 
Many  thtir  profit, and  their  ufe  commends; 
Thofe  fpeciesinan  prcfcrves,  kind  man  defends. 
Wild  beafls,  and  lions  race,  their  native  rage 
Prefcrves  fecure  through  all  devouring  age. 
Swiftnels  preferves  the  deer,  and  craft  the  fox,    "^ 
The  vig*lant,  faithful  dog,  the  horfe,  the  ox,       > 
We  men  defend ;  we  keep  the  teyder  flocks.       j 
They  fliun  wild  bcafts,  they  fly  the  dreadful 
wood;  ^  9*2 

They  feck  for  peace,  and  much,  and  eafy  food ; 
Gotten  without  their  toil :  and  this  we  give 
Tor  the  vaft  profits  we  from  them  receive. 
But  thofe  to  whom  their  nature  gave  no  force, 
Ko  courage,  ftrengthj  nor  fv^iftnefs  to  the  courfe ; 
Whom  neither  profit  could,  nor  ufe  commend, 
Thofe  man  refus'd  to  feed,  or  to  defend  :  949 

Thus,  doomed  by  chance,  they  iiv'd  an  eafy  prey 
To  all,  and  thus  their  kinds  did  fopn  decay. 

But  never  centaurs;  thcfc  were  never  known ; 
That  two  fuch  natures  (bould  combine  in  one, 
Such  difagreeiog  powVs ;  abfurd  and  vain ! 
Plain  nonfcnfe !  Thefe  are  creatures  of  the  brain  : 
A  fool  knows  this  :  Fw  horfes  oft  enjoy 
Full  growth  at  three  years  old;  not  fo  a  boy ; 
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^  He  fcarce  forgets  his  teat,  and  oft  at  reft. 
As  dreams  prefcnt,  he  feekji  his  nurfe's  breaft : 
Then,  wheo  the  horfe  grows  old,  bis  limbs  de- 
cay, 940 
And  loofenM  life  begins  to  fly  away :      [growth, 
The  boy  grows    flroog,    he  feeli  the  pride  of 
A  (lurdy,  vigVoiA,  gay,  and  bearded  youth : 
Left  yon  ihonld  think  fuch  monfters  apt  to  gnnr,' 
A  though  rful  man  above,  a  horfe  below. 

Or  Scyllas,  wh'>m  a  mimVous  train  entwines 
Of  half  fea-dogs,  and  barks  above  their  lions : 
Or  fuch  that  live,  oor  grow  an  equal  time. 
And  which  at  equal  years  not  reach  their  prime; 
Whom  equal  years  not  fill  with  youthful  rage, 
Nor  lofe  their  ftrength  again  at  equal  age ;     951 
Whom  neither  the  fame  kinds  of  beauty  fire, 
Nor  raife  foft  thoughts,  gay  wifties,  warm  deiire; 
Or  thofe  that  fcek  and  live  by  difT'rent  food: 
Thus  hemlock  kills  a  man,  for  goats  'tis  good. 

Befides,  fince  flames  will  fct>rch  the  lion's  breaft, 
And  burn  as  well  as  any  other  beaft ; 
How  could  chimeras  rife,  or  how  contuB 
Three  kinds;  a  lion's  head,  a  ferpent's  train, 
A  goat,  the  niiddlc  of  the  fancy'd  frame,       960 
And  ftill  with  fcorching  noftrils  breathing  flame? 
Then  he  who  thinks.that  new-^nade  heav'n  aoJ 
Did  give  to  fuch  prodigious  monflers'  birth,  [eaztb 
Yet  brings  no  caufe  tcTprove  the  fancy  true. 
But  ftill  relies  on  the  poor  (hift,  'twas  new ; 
May  fancy  too  that  ftreams  enrich'd  the  fcas. 
With  golden  waves,  that  jewels  grew  00  trees: 
That  man  of  fuch  vaft  force  and  limbs  did  rife,  ") 
That  he  could  ftride  the  ocean,  Tvhirl  the  ikies;  > 
Or  any  thing  mad  fancy  can  devifc.  970) 

For  though  much  feed  lay  hid  when  thoughtfnl 
man 
And  all  the  various  kinds  of  bcafts  began  ; 
Yet  nothing -proves,  that  things  of  diS'Vent  kflid» 
That  difugrceing  natures  (hould  be  join*d  ; 
Since  now  the  grafs  and  trees  and  all  that  grovi 
A'nd  fprings  from  earth,  are  never  join*d  like  thofe ; 
But  each  arifing  from  its  proper  caufc 
Remains  diftindl,  and  follows  nature's  laws. 

Then  man  was  hard,  as  hard  as  parent-ftooe^; 
And  built  on  bigger,  and  on  firmer  bones.  9S0 
The  nerves  that  join'd  their  limbs  were  firm  lad^ 

ftrong; 
Their  life  was  healthy,  and  their  age  was  long: 
Returning  years  ftill  faw  them  in  their  prime: 
They  weary 'd' even  the  wings  of  meas'ring  tine: 
No  colds,  nor  heats,  no  ftrcng  difeafet  wait. 
And  tell  fad  qews  of  coming  hafty  fate ; 
Nature  not  yet  grew  weak,  nor  yet  began 
To  (brink  into  an  inch,  the  larger  fpao. 
Like  4>eafts  they  lay  in  ev Vy  wood  and  cave, 
Gathering  the  eafy  food  that  nature  gave : 
No  impious  ploughman  yet  had  leam'd  co  tear 
His  parent's  bowels  with  his  crooktd  fliare ; 
None  planted  fruitful  trees,  none  dre&'d  the  viuc^ 
None  prun'd  decaying  boughs,  n<ine  prefs'd  tU 

wine; 
Contented  they  with  the  poor  eafy  ftore,   [ttton: 
That  fun   and  earth  beftow'd,  they  wiih'd  00 
Soft  acorns  were  their  fij-ft  and  chiefeft  food. 
And  thofi:  red  apples  that  adorn  the  wood. 
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od  nake  pale  winter  blolh ;  fuch  nature  bore, 
lart  nuiii*roai  then,  befidet  tf  thoufand  more. 
hich  all  Aipply'd  poor  mam  wkh  ample  ftore, 
When  thiHlby«  then  did  purling^  drearoa  invite 
I  fitiiiy  cheir  eager  apperite :  1003 

now  io  mormurs  loud  the  headlong  flooda, 
rite  the  thirfty  creaturea  of  the  woods ; 
And  then  by  night  they  took  their  reft  io  cavet, 
here  little  ftreams  roll  on  with  Hlent  waves ; 
tej  babble  throogh  the  ftonet,  and  foftly  creep,*! 
fearful  to  difturb  the  nymphfc  that  deep :       / 
emolt,  fpreid  o'er  the  marbles,  feems  tof 

weep.  xotoj 

^M  other  ftreams  no  narrow  bounds  contain, 
qbreakfiich  banks,  and  fpread  o'er  all  the  plain, 
rhey  knew  no  ufc;  of  fire  tu  drefs  their  food ; 
'  dotket.  bat  wandcr*d  naked  in  the  wood : 
ley  Kf'dlo  ftiady  groves  and  caves  confinM,     ^ 
te  (belter  from  the  cold,  the  heat,  and  wind. 
^0  fiz*d  focicty,  no  fteody  laws ; 
poblic  good  was  fought,  no  common  caofe, " 
:  ail  at  wir,  each  rang*d  and  fought  his  food, 
luture  taught  to  feek  his  private  good.     loio 
n»eo  to  renew  frail  man's  decaying  race, 
mntnal  luft  did  prompt  them  to  embrace; 
ctfe  die  greater  vigour  of  the  male, 
feme  few  treachVons  prefents  did  prevail ; 
nc  acorns,  apples  fome/fome  pears  beftow ; 
c  thiog  |he  fame,  the  price  was  lefs  than  now. 
rhen  ftrong,  and  fwift,  they  did  the  beafts  pur- 

foe; 
^  anus  were  (^onca  and  clubs ;  and  fome  tbey 

ilew. 
^^fiiBie  they  fled :  from  thofe  they  fear'd  to  fight 
''Ttaiijind  ow'd  their  fafety  to  their  flight. 
^  drowfy  night  came  on,  they  n^ed  lay,  1 03 1 
^o'er  the  ground  like  beari^  and  rough  as  they : 
eir  fleep  was  foond,  they  wak*d  not  all  the 

night, 
f  wandcr'd  here  and  there 
r  view  d  the  caft 'With  longi 
I  all  diffolVd  in  fweeteft  flumbcrs  lay, 
^  the  bright  fun  arofe  and  broke  the  day. 
f  fince  they  had  beheld,  e'er  fince  their  birth, 
«  day  and  night  by  turns  fjrt-ead  o'er  the  earth; 
cy  never  feared  the  fun  fliould  lofe  his  light, 
d  all  lie  bury*d  in  eternal  night.  1041 

^le  moft  they  dreaded  was  the  furious  beaft ; 
r  be,  in  dead  of  night  did  oft  molcft. 


itt^  ana  rougn  as  tney : 
wak'd  not  all  theS 
[fright,/ 
•e  whilft  (hades  af-  f. 
ging  eyet  for  light  *•  j 
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d  lengthen  into  death  their  flumbVmg  reft. 
oetimet  they  left  their  caves  by  night  and  fled,  "J 
a«M  from  their  foftcft  fleep,  all  pale,  half  dead,  > 
^ilc  boars  and  lions  came,  and  feiz.*d  their  bed.  3 
Vet  fewer  dy'd  than  now  :  for  fingly  then 
th  uoght  within  the  limits  of  hi*  den,       1049 
^t  the  beaft  tore  the  living,  "trembling  food, 
|d  revell'd  in  full  draughts  of  reeking  blood, 
«h  dreadful  criea  he  fiU'd  each  wood  and  cave, 
*f« his  ltmb«  go  down  a  living  grave 
**«  that  'fcap'd  with  life,  but  wounded,  1 
^gwan'd.  / 

J"*"!  their  hands  on  the  corrupting  wound,  C 
^  trembling  echoes  did  reftore  the  found.  J 
J>^  ikiUM  m  herbs,  and  How  grown  defperate, 
^tth  horrid  cries  they  caU'd  on  liog'nog  fate, 


Till  worms  tncreas'd ;  and  eating  through  the  clav. 
Made  pafla^e  for  the  foul  to  fly  away  10^ 

But  then  no  armie«  fell  at  once,  no  plain ' 
Grew  red,  no  rivers  f^jveU'd  with  thoufaods  flain  : 
hfone  plough'd  the  floods,  none  fkipwreck'd  made 

their  gravcfs 
fn  leas,  none  drank  cold  death  among  the  waves. 
But  oft  the  furious  ocean  r<ig*d  in  vain  : 
No.  mifchief  done,  the  waves  grew  mild  again : 
No  ftiips  were  found,  nor  could  the  treachVous 
.     fmile  [toil. 

Of  fmooth-fac'd  vraves  tempt  one  poor  mart  to* 

Then  want,  now  furfeics  bring  a  haMy  death ; 
Our  bellies  fwell  fo  much  chey  ftt.p  our  breath. 

Then  pois*nous  herbs,  when  pluck'd  by  chance, 
.did  kill;  10 yx 

Now  poifon*8  grown  an  art,  improved  by  (kill. 

But  when  they  built  their  huts,  when  fire  began. 
And  (kins  of  murder'd  heafts  ^/ave  clothes  to  man : 
When  one  to  one  confinM  in  chafte  embrace, 
Enjoy'd  fweet  love,  and  faw  a  numVous  race  j 
Then  man  grew  foft,  the  temper  of  his  mind 
Was  chang'd  from  rough  to  mild,  from  fierce  to 

kind; 
For,  os*d  to  fire,  his  limbs  refusM  to  bear 
The  piercing  ftiarpnefs  of  the  open  air  %         loSo 
And  luft  enfeebled  him ;  befides  the  child, 
Soften'd  by  parent's  love,  grew  tame  and  mild. 

Then  neighbours,  by  degrees  familiar  grown, 
Made  leagues  and  bonds,  and  each  fecur'd  hia 

own : 
And  then  by  figns  and  broken  words  agreed, 
That  they  would  keep,  preferve,  defend  and  feed 
Defencelefs  infants,  and  the  women  too. 
As  natural  pity  prompted  them  to  do. 

Though  this  fix'd  not  an  univerfal  peace. 
Yet  many  kept  their  fiiith,  and  liv'd  at  eaie ;  IO90 
Or  elfe,  almoft  as  f(*on  as  it  began, 
The  race  had  fali'n,  this  age  ne'er  feen  a  man. 

I^ind  nature  pow'r  of  framing  founds  a£Fords 
To  man  :  and  then  convenience  taught  us  words : 
As  infants  now,  for  want  of  wotds,  dcvife 
Expreflj  ve  figns;  they  fpeak  with  hands  and  eyes; 
Their  fpeaking  hand  the  want  of  words  fuppli< 
All  know  their  powVs;  they  are  by  nature  (bown:1 
Thus  tender  calves  with  naked  front  wilt  run. 
And  fiercely  pufti  before  their  horns  are  grown.. 
Young  lions  (howtheir  teeth,  prepare  their  paws;'! 
The  bears  young  cubs  unfheath  their  crooked  ( 
claws,  U^^'*  \ 

NVhile  yet  their  nails  are  young,  and  foft  their  3 
The  birds  ftratght  ufe  their  wing*,  on  thtm  rely  ; 
And  foon  as  danger»  prcfs,  they  ft  rive  to  fly. 

Befides,  that  one  the  names  pf  thing**  contrived. 
And  that  from  him  their  knowledge  all  deriv'd, 
•Ti«  fond  to  think :  fc»r  ho\*  could  that  man  tell " 
The  namt-s  of  things  or  hfp  a  fyllabl«^ 
And  nnt  at  other  man  do  fo  as  well  f 

Nay  more  .  if  others  u«'d  tiot*  word*  as  foon. 
How  was  their  ufc,  and  how  the  profit  known  ? 
Or  how  could  he  inftruA  another'*  naind  ? 
How  make  them  undcrftand  what  was  defign'd  f 
For  his  being  fingle,  neither  f  rce  nor  wit. 
Could  conquer  many  mer,  nor  they  fubmit 
To  learo  his  word«  and  pradbfc  what  WM  fit. 
M  m  ij 
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How  he  perfuade  thofe  (o  unfit  to  hear  ? 
Or  how  could  favage  they  with  patience  bear 
Strange  founds  and  words  dill  rattling  in 
ear. 

But  now,  fince  organs  fit,  fince  voice  and  tongue. 
By  nature**  fjih  beOowMf  to  man  belong, 
What  wonder  is  it  then  that  man  fliould  frame. 
And  give  each  diffVent  thing  a  different  name  ?    . 
Since  beads  themfelves  do  make  a  different  noife, 
Opprefs'd  by  pains  and  fears,  or  fiird  with  joys 
This  plain  example  (hows :  when  dogs  begin 
To  bend  their  backs,  and  ihow  their  teeth, 

grin. 
"When  hollow  murmufs  (how  deep  ragp  within 
Their  voice  is  di(f'rent  when  they  bark  aloud, 
And  with  (Irong  roarings  fright  the  trembling 
crowd;  1 131 

Or  when   they  lick  their  whelps  with  tender 

tongue, 
Or  when  they  play,  and  wanton  with  their  young. 
Now  fecm  to  bite,  but  never  chop  their  jaws, 
Now  fpurning,  but  with  tender  fearful  claws; 
Then  flattVing,  foft  and  tender  is  their  voice, 
Tar  diffVcnt  from  that  grating,  howling  noifc, 
They  make  when  fhut  alone,  or  creeping  low,   . 
Whfne,  as  they  drive  to  fhun  the  coming  blow. 

The  horfe  with  different  noifes  fills  the  air,  1 140 
When  hot  and  young,  he  neighs  upon  his  mare, 
Rou«'d  by  drong  love  :  or  when  by  fierce  alarm% 
He  fnorts,  and  bear»  his  rider  on  to  arms. 

Thus  birds,  as  hawks,  or  thofe  that  cut  the  flood, 
Make  diffVent  noifes  as  they  cat  their  food ; 
Or  when  they  fiercely  fight ;  or  when  purfue 
The  trembling  prey  :  each  pafuon  has  a  new. 

Sometimes  at  change  of  air  they  change  their 
'   voice;  [noifc, 

Thus  daw?,  and  om'nous  ci'ows,   with  various 
AfTright  the  farmers,  and  fill  all  the  plain,     1 150 
Now  calling  for  rough  winds,  and  now  f*)r  rain. 
Therefore,  dnce  beads  and  birds,  though  dumb, 

commence 
As  various  voices  as  their  various  fenfe; 
How  eafy  was  it  then  for  man  to  frame, 
And  give  each  difT'rent  thing  a  dilT'rent  name  ? 

Now  for  the  rife  of  fire  :  fwift  thunder  thrown 
From  broken  fulph'rous  clouds,  fird  brought  it 

down. 
For  many  things  take  fire  when  lightning  flies, 
An>^.  fuJph'rons  vapours  fill  the  lower  Ikies : 
And  trees,  when  ihiikcn  by  a  fouthern  bUd,  1 1 60 
Grow  v/arm,  then  hot,  and  fo  take  fire  at  lad; 
Thtir  branches  mingling  with  a  rude  embrace, 
Burd  into  flames  — 
And  thus  our  fires  naght  rife  from  either  cauTc. 

The  fun  fird  taught  them  to  prepare  their  meat ;  # 
Becaufe  they  had  obfcrv'd  his  quick'ning  heat. 
Spread  o'er  ijie  hilb  and  cv'ry  (hady  wood, 
Hipen'd  the  fruits,  and  made  them  fit  (or  food. 
Hence  various  mcthodc  they  did  dill  purfue, 
And  cbai  g'd  their  former  life  to  take  a  new.  II 70 

The  wifcr  and  the  wittier  left  the  fickj  ;• 
And  towns  for  fafety  did  begin  to  boiid; 
By  nature,  Itinga.— — 
llien  cattle  too  was  (harM.  and  deady  bounds' 
Mark*d  •ut  to  cv'ry  nun  his  proper  grouuda : 


I; 

i 


Each  had  bis  proper  (hare,  each  wliat  was  lit, 
According  io  his  beauty,  drength,  or  wit : 
For  beauty  then  aod  drength  had  mod  comfnaod; 
Thofe  had  the  greated  (hare  io  beads  and  latul ; 
But  when  once  gold  was  found,  thepow'rfd' 

ore  1180I 

Saw  light,  and  men  gapM  after  glitt'ring  fiore 
Then  wit  and  beauty  were  edeem'd  no  more. 
But  wealth  enjoy  *d  their  honour,  feiz*d  their  phfti 
The  wife  and  beauteous  bow  to  forune's  ais. 
But  if  men  would  live  up  to  reafon*s  rules, 
They  would  not  fcrape  and.cringe  to  wealthy  fooli 
For  'tis  the  greated  wealth  to  live  content 
With  little  t  fuch  the  created  joy  refent : 
And  bounteous  fortune  dill  affords  fupply, 
Sufiicient  for  a  thrifty  luxury.  119* 

Bnt  wealth  and  pow'r  men  often  drive  to  gain. 
As  that  could  bring  them  eafe ;  or  malft  a  cbaio 
To  fix  undeady  fortune  :  all  invain  i 
For  often  when  they  climb  the  tedious  way. 
And  now  in  reach. of  top  where  honours  lay; 
Quick  drokes  from  envy  or  ftom  thunder  thrown,! 
Tumble  the  bold,  afpiring  wretches  down.       > 
They  find  a  grave,  who  drove  toreach  acrowaj 
And  thus  'tis  beHer,  than  proud  fceptres  fway, 
To  live  a  quiet  fubjedt  and  obey.  1V» 

Thefe  former  kings  now  tnurder'd,  tbey  o'a- 

thrown, 
The  glory  of  the  fceptre  and  the  crown 
Decreased  :  The  diadem,  that  fign  of  date, 
Now  wept  in  drops  of  blood  the  wearer*s  iate; 
Spurn'd   by  the  common  feet :  who  fear'd  ot 

more  : 
'Tisfweet  to  fpurn  the  things  we  fear'd  before. 
Thus  monarchy  was  lod. 

I'hat  fun  once  fet,  a  thoufand  little  dart 
Gave  a  dim  ligbt  to  jcaloufies  antl  wars : 
While  each  among 'the  many  fought  the  throne, 
And   thought   no  head,    like   his,  defcrv'd  tbe 

crown.  Ill' 

This  made  them  feek  for  laws,  this  led  their  choitt 
To  rulers  :  pow'r  was  giv'n  by  public  voice: 
For  men,  worn  out,  and  tir'd  by  coudaot  flrifc, 
At  lad  began 'to  wi(h  an  eafy  life ; 
And  fo  fubmitted  of  their  own  accord 
To  rigid  laws,  and  their  ele<fted  lord. 
For  when  rach  fingle  man,  led  on  by  rage,       1 
Grew  bloody  in  revenge,  and  drove  t'  engage  > 
His  enemy,  'twas  an  unpleafant  age.  laao) 

PJfiicc  men  grew  weary  of  continual  wafs, 
Which  foar'd  the  fweet  of  life  with  condantfean; 
Becaufe  difTofive  wrong  can  fpread  o'er  all ; 
No  date  fecure.i  nay,  oft  the  wrongs  recoil. 
With  double  force  on  the  contrivers  fall. 
Nor  can  thofe  men  expe<^  to  live  at  eafe. 
Who  violate  the  common  bond  of  peace. 
1' hough  now  they  lie  coDCcal'd  from  man  sfii 

God, 
They  dill  mud  fear  'twill  feme  time  come  >- 

broad; 
Since  fome  difeas'd,  aod  fome  by  oiglit  be-' 

The  wicked  anions  they  have  done 
ThougH  hid  ia  night;  force  facU 
they. 


Jl;     i 


)y  oiglit  be-l 

I  by  day;     ( 
i  £}  de^asl 
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ON  THE   NATURAE   OF  THINGS. 
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a  goa: 


..  Now  iing,mj ianStt  for  that's  my  next  de."\ 

Why  all  do  bow  to  fomewfaat  m  divine  ?  ( 

Why  cv'iy  natiori  has  its  proper  flirinc  ?  J. 

Why  all  do  temples  build,  why  altars  raife  ? 
And  why  alt  facrifice  on  facred  days  ? 
How  this  diffused,  this  iafting  fame  was  fpread 
Of  powr's  above  ?  Whence  canic  that  awful  dread, 
That  parent  of  religion  through  the  rout,      1240 
"Which  forces  them  to  bow,  and  grow  devout  f 
This  isan  eafy  taik  :  for  new-bom  man, 
Jttft  fpruog  from  earth, when  firflthis  frame  began, 
l)ivine  and  glorious  forms  defcendiog  came. 
And  ftruck  his  mind  by  day,  by  night  the  (kme : 
Bat  then  increasM,  their  working  fancies  ihow*d 
Great  limbs  and  ftrength,  and  fit  to  make  a  god 
And  thefe  they  thought  had  fenfe,  becaufe  they 

ihook 
Ai  fancy  told,  their  limbs,  and  proudly  fpoke 
Their  words  were  all  majeftic,  as  their  look. 

Eternal  too,  becaufe  a  new  fupply,         1251 
A  CQufiant  ftream,  where'er  they  turn'd  their 

«y«. 

Of  forms  came  in,  and  lhow*d  the  deity,  _ 

Mor  could  they  think  fuch  ^mighty  things  could 

fail. 
Or  pow*rful  blows  6n  fo  much  ftrength  prevail. 

And  happy  too,  becaufe  no  fear  dcftroys, 
iJ^T  dread  of  fullen  death  corrupts  their  joys. 

Befidet,  in  dftzms  they  often  feem'd  to  do 
A  thouiand  various  things,  and  wonders  iEow : 
Yet  never  weary  they,  but  vig'rons  dill;       1260 
Their  ftrength  as  much  unbounded  as  their  will« 

Befides,  they  faw  the  hcav*ns  in  order  rail 
Their  various  motions  round  the  (leady  pole  :  - 
The  feafons  of  the  year  by  conlUot  laws 
R.un  round,  but  knowing  not  the  nat'rai  caufe : 
They  therefore  thought,   that  gods  mud  rule 

above. 
Boor  tkuh  \  and  all  at  their  dtvotion  move, 
loheav'n  theyplac'd  their  feat,  their  ftately'J 
throne,  / 

For  there  the  fun,  the  (lars,  and  various  moon,  C 
And  day,  and  night,  their  conUant  courfeitrDn,:3 
And  hail,    and  rain,    and,  through  a   broken 
cloud,*  l>7l 

Swift  lighcnipg  flies,  and  thunder  roars- aloud. 
Unhappy  man,  Who  taught^  the  gods  engage 
In  thefe ;  that  they  are  fubjciSt  unto  rage : 
A  curfe  to  theirs,  to  ours,  and  future  age  !  ^ 
What  grief  they  brought  themf^ves,  to  us  what 

fear»  ? 
To  pcor  pofterity  what  fighs,  what  tears? 

Alas  '  what  piety  ?  Alas  !  *  i  i«  none. 
To  benct  ali  cover  d  to  a  let  fclrfH  Uon«, 
1-ic  proftrate,  or  to  vifit  <  v'ry  iTirine,  1280 

Or,  with  fpread  arms,  invoke  the  })ow*rs  divine 
Befrre  their  templc^,  while  the  alcar  tlows 
Witl)  blood  t*f  beads,  u.id  hc  make  vows  on  vows. 

But  fore  *iii  piety  to  view  r'jjt  whole, 
Ac*d  fcarch  dU  nature  with  a  quiciioul. 
I-or  ^aIicu  wc  view  the  heiv'ns,  aiiil  hi-w  the  fun, 
And  moor,  and  f.ars  thcu-  conttant  courfcs  run  ; 
Then  doiibtJ,that  lay  cpprcfa'U  with  other  ca(rcs» 
Begin  10  taUc  their  h«ad,  acd  bring  new  fcari. 


We  doubt:    What, -are  th^rc  gods,  that  rule  a- 
•    hove,  119^ 

At  whofe  diredion  the  bright  dars  do  move  I 
For  ignorance  in  caufes  troubles  ipan ; 
And  hencciwe  doubt,  if  e'er  the  world  began. 
If  e*er  Ihall  end  :  how  long  the  i>rbs  ihall  roll ; 
How  long  the  dars  run  round  their  deady  pole ; 
Or  if  prefcrv'd  by  god*,  can  dand  the  r^ge,      * 
And  pow*rful  envy  of  devouring  age. 

What  mind's  unlhiken  and  what  foul  notaw'd. 
And  who  not  thinks  the  angry  gods  abroati, 
Whofe  limbs  not  Ihrink,  when  dreadful  thunder 
hurl'd  13«^' 

From  broken  clouds^  (hakes  the  affrighted  world  i 
What,  do  not  cities,  do  not  nations  fear. 
And  think  their  difmal  diifolutibn  near  f 
Why,  do  not  tyrants  then,  and  mighty  lords, 
Recal  their  wicked  deeds,  and  boading  words 
And  fear,  that  now  revenge  is  furely  come  ? 
Do  they  not  tremble  at  approaching  doom  ? 
Beddes,  when  wifids  grow  high,  when  dormi 
increafe. 
And  fcatter  warlike  navies  through  the  feas  3 
When  men,  for  battle  arm'd,  mud  now  engage 
A  dronger  foe,  and  fight  tke  water's  rago ;  1311 
Does  not  the  trembling  general  prodrate  fall, 
And  beg  a  calm  o'  th'  gods,  or  profpVous  gale  i 
In  vain  :  the  dorms  drive  on ;  no  od'ring  faves  : 
All,  IhipwreckM,  drink  cold  death  among   the 

waves: 
And  hence  we  fancy  unfeen  powVs  In  things    'I 
Whofe  force  and  will  fuch  drange  confuiionf 
brings,  C 

And  fpurns,  and  overthrows  our  greated  kings.  J 
Beddes,  when  earthquakes  Ihake  this  mighty 
ball. 
And  tott'ring  cities  fall,  or  fcem  to  fall ;         1 320 
What  then  if  men,  dcfencelefs  men,  defpife       "J 
Their  own  weak  feives,  and  look  with  anxious  f 
eyes  C 

For  prefent  help,  and  pity  from  the  ftfes  ?         J 
What  wonder,  if  they  think  iomc  pow*rs  coa- 

troul, 
And  gods,  with  mighty  force,  do  rule  the  whole  ? 
But  farther;  powerful  gold  firfl  raisM  his  head, 
And  brafs,  and  lilver,  and  ignoble  lead. 
When  ihady  woods,  on  lo(ty  mountains  grown; 
Fclt  fcorching  fifes  ;whethcr  irom  th'undcr  thrown. 
Or  elfc  by  man*s  defii^n  the  flames  arole,        lZ6f* 
Who  burnt  the  nejghb'ring  woods  to  fright  ^hcir 

foes : 
Or  eJfc,  delighted  all  with  fruitful  grounds. 
They  fought  more  rawdcw^,  and  ecJarg'd  their 

boifnds  : 
Or,  greedy  to  increafe  their  ft  ore  '»f  food, 
,AnU  'akc  the  hcall-,  they  li/J  :hc  fiiek'rim;  wood : 
For  thus  men  huiitca,  whillt  no  nets  were  found. 
Nor  forcds  ^rcn»hl<.il  at  the  barking  hound  ; 
Whatever  *twas  that  gave  ihelo  flames  thtii  birth. 
Which  burnt  the  tow'ring  trees,  and  fcorch'd  tlic 

earth. 
Hot   ftrcanis  of    Clver,    ggW,    an<l  icad,  and-j 

brafs, 
A;:  natuic  gave  a  hello w  proper  ] 
Defended  down,  and  form\ 
AI  m  ij  j 


g;vld,    and  lead,  and-\ 

J  340/ 

jroper  place.  T 

n'd  a  gUii'ring  mals.  J 
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This  when  unhap}^  iMitals  chancM  to  fpj, 
And  the  gay  colour  pleasM  their  childifli  eye 
They  dug  the  certain  canfe  of  mifery. 
And  then  obferving.  that  it  fliow*d  the  frime, 
And  figure  of  the  hollowc  whence  it  came ;  [ceive 
They  thoufrht,  thcfc,  mdted,  would  wirh  eafe  re- 
Whatever  Siapes  the  artift  pleasM  to  give  :    X349 
Or  drawn  to  breadth,  or  take  the  keeneft  edg;e  ; 
And  fo  the  hook  be  fram*d,  or  fubtle  wedge» 
Or  other  inftruments,  all  apt,  and  good 
To  cut,  or  cleave,  or  fcrape,  or  hollow  wood  5 
Bm  gold  they  uj*d  in  vain ;'  the  metal  broke. 
Or  the  foft  edge  was  turn'd  at  cv*ry  ftroke : 
This  they  contemn*d,  the  blunted  gold  defpis*d. 
And  feeble  (ilver .  braft  alone  was  prized.  • 
But  now  the  feeble,  and  the  ufelefs  ore 
Gets  all  the  honour  :  Brafs  is  prized  no  more. 
Thus  time  doe^  change  the  dignity  of  things:  X360 
For  fomc  he  bears  away  with  fwifteft  wings. 
And  hiirU  into  contempt ;  brings  others  forth ^ 
And  gets  them  new,  and  flill  prefcrves  their 

worth. 
Whilft  cruelty  was  not  improv*d  by  art, 
And  rape  not  rnrnifii'd  yet  with  fword  nor  dart ; 
With  fifls,  or  boughs,  or  Hones,  the  warriors 

fought ; 
The fc  were  the  only  weapons  nature  taught  t 
But  when  flames  burnt  the  tfees,  and  fccrch'd  the 

ground, 
.  Then  brafs  appcarM,  and  iron  fit  to  wound. 
Brafs  firft  was  u«*d,bec3ufc  ihe  fofter  ore,     I370 
And  earth's  cdd  veins  contain'd  a  greater  (lore : 
Thus  braf*  did   plough,  and   brazen    trumpets 

found, 
Their  weapons  brafs,  and  brafs  gave  ev*ry  woond  : 
Thus  armM,  rhcy  ftrait  invade  ihcir  neighbours 

field, 
A"'^  fake  hi%  beafts :  to  arm'd  the  naked  yield  ! 
At  lift,  they,  molting  down  the  rigid  maft, 
Vl.iiit  iron  f words,  and  then  de  pWd  the  brafs. 
They  then  h«p.  n  ro  plough  wiih  ir  n  iharcs, 
And  iron  weapoi.s    nly  ftrvM  in  wars. 

'i'hu*mcn  tirft  learnM  to  ride  a  tingle  hprfe  r 
And   whilft  .their   fteady   left  hands  rui'd   the 

courfe,  1380 

Their  ftrcmge'r  right  hands  fought :  before  they 

knew 
Or  brought  to  wars,  a  chariot  drawn  by  'wo; 
Thep  fur  were  joinM,  and  then  the  armed  cars, 
And  caftted  elephants  were  bnught  to  wars ; 
The  Moors  firft  raught  them  to  endure  the  blows, 
And  break  the  ranks,  and  ( rder  of  the  foes. 
Thus  rage  invented  ftill  new  arms  for  fight ; 
N'  w  dreadful  wt  apon*  ftiil,  and  fit  to  fright ; 
Some  trainM  the  furious  bull,  and  fome  thchoar; 
Bcf  re  the  Parthian  ranks  did  lions  roar,       1391 
With  armrd  guides  fcnt  out  :o  fcour  the  plain. 
And  fright  their  foes:  but  thcfc  dcfigns  were 

vain  : 
Becaufc  when  hot  an  fight  they  fiercely  fall 
On  tit  her  fide,  and,  common  focs  to  all, 
Cot.fus'dly  enemies,  or  friends  engage, 
Shaking  their  dreadful  heads%  and  firM  with  rage  : 
The  horfes,  frighted  with  the  dreadful  roar, 
kan  o*cr  the  {IaiO|  and  woold  obey  no  more : 


The  beafia  lesp'd  00  their  friai4i^  aad  Uftt  tlwr 

face,  1400 

Or  fetz*d  hehind,  and  with  1  rude  embrace. 
They  bore  their  wondVing  frighted  frieodt  ts 

ground ; 
Whilft  teeth  and  ct^el  p*wf  did  doubly  wonL 
The  bulls  grew  wild,  and  with  deftrudive  force 
They  tofs'd,  or  trod  the    men,   or   gor'd  tlie 

horfe^ 
Whole  ranks  and  troopt  fell  by  the  forinm  bev; 
Their  arms,  yet  whole,  blmlh'd  with  their  mafter*i 

gore: 
For  though  the  horfet  turn'd,  though  oft  did  rev, 
And  fipod  aloft,  and  paw*d  the  yielding  air; 
Vec  all  in  vain  they  Orove  to  Ihvo  the  wosod. 
Their  nerves  all  cut,' they  ftruck  the  fttkiai; 

ground :  Mtl 

Thus  what  feem*d  tame  at  home,  grew  wild  again, 
And  fierce,  when  fcouring  n*er  the  warlike  pliiB : 
Their  rage  was  fir*d  by  tumtttt,  wooods,  tai 

noife, 
Refas*d  to  hear  their  former  inifter*s  voice. 
But  fled,  much  mifchief  done,  as  furious  btills, 
V^  hen  the  weak  a±e  drfcendi,  nor  breaks  tbeir 

ikuHs ; 
They  ftart,  and  fright  the  prieft,  and  heirwiB| 

•     hold; 
Run  fraittic  round,  and  gore  the  pious  crowd. 
*  ris  fafer  far  to  iay  that  this  was  done         141* 
In  fome  of  all  the  worlds  than  fix  00  one: 
Yet  I  can  fcarce  believe  but  that  they  knew, 
Before  their  fad  experience  prov'd  it  true. 
The  ills  of  thefe ;  b^t  that  the  weaker  fide 
The  various  methods  of  confufion  try'd. 
Nor  hoping  to  fubdue,  but  bring  fierce  vroes 
And  grief,  and  pain  upon  the  ftrongcr  foes. 

But  more :  The  garments,  by  the  ancients  worv, 
Were  few'd  with  tender  twigs,  or  pioa*d  wkb 

thorn. 
Before  they  harn*d  to  weave :  the  wheel,  the 

round;   •  14 JO 

Whilft  rigid  iron  lay  within  the  ground. 
Were  all  unknown ;  thofe  things  did  firft  begia 
When  that  appear*d;  and  men  teamed  Ml  to 

fpin  : 
Becaufe  the  wits  of  men  are  finer  far. 
And  fitter  to  intent  than  womens  aae ; 
rill  lat!gh*d  and  jeer'd  at  by  the  ruder  fwaios,  n 
They   taught  the  women,  and  manur'd  tfacf 
.  plains,  I 

And  harden'd  all  their  limbs  with  rougher  pains  3 
Nature  firft  taught  them  how  to  plant  and 

fow.  1459 

For  they  obfervM  that  falling  feeds  did  grow; 
They  faw  them  fiz'd,  and  bound  to  fteady  rootiy 
Then  rife>,  and  fpread,  and  promife  noble  frvitt: 
Then  fome  began  to  graft;  and  till  the  field. 
And  found  the  trees  a  better  burden  yield. 
When  drefsM  with  care,  and  iUi  a  ticher  foil ; 
The  fruits  increas'd,  and  did  rewird  their  toO : 
They  forc*d    the  cumb*riog  wood   to  nam* 

bounds,  ' 

Enlarging  ftill  their  corn,  and  paftnre  grmmdi: 
The  tyrant  wood,  that  all  the  plains  did  fill« 
Was  now  coofin*d  unto  the  barren  hill :       Ufl 
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And  left  the  vtles  to  oHve,  cora»  and  vbe. 
Through  which  fmooth  ilreams  in  fair  meanders 

twine ; 
Now  kifs  the  tender  roots  with  wanton  play,  ' 
Now  flow  again,  enriching  all  ibeir  way ; 
Such  beauteous  pride  did  all  the  vallics  (how. 
So  taking  pretty  a\our  gardens  nov/, 
Where  fruitful  trees  in  decent  order  grow. 
Through  all  the  woods  they  h&ard  the  charm. 

ing  ntife 
Of  chirping  birds;  and  tryM  to  frame  their  voice, 
And  imitate:  The  birds  inilruded  man,       1460 
And  tasght  them  fongs,  before  their  art  began  : 
And  while  foft  evening  gales  blew  o'er  the  plains. 
And  ihnok  the  founding  reeds,  ihey  taught  the 

f#ains  { 
And  thu4  rhe  pipe  was  framM,  and  tuneful  reed ; 
And  whiift  the  tender  flocks  fecurely  feed, 
The  harmlefs  fhephcrds  tun'd  the  pipes  to  love, 
And  Amaryllis  founds  in  ev'ry  grove. 
Thtts  time,  and  thus  fagacious  men  produce 
A  thoufand  things,  or  for  delight,  or  ufe. 
Thcfe  'charm*d  the  fwaios,  and  thtfe  were  wont 

to  pleafe  1470 

Vi'hen  feaAs  were  done ;  for  then  all  feek  for  eafe : 
Then  underneath  a  loving  myrile*s  (hade, 
CJofe  by  a  purling  flream  fupmely  laid, 
When  fpring  wiUi  gaudy  flow'rs  the  earth  has 

fpread, 
And  fweeteft  rofes  grow  around  their  head ; 
£nvyM  by  weahh  and  powV,  with  fmall  expence, 
They  oft  enjoy 'd  the  vaft  delight  of  fenfe : 
Then  langhiog,  merry  jefts,  and  country  pby, 
And  ules  began  ;  as,  once  upon  a  day  ! 
Then  pleafaot  fongs  they  fung,  and  wantnn  grown, 
£ach  plnck'd  and  bound  his  flowVs,  and  made  a 

crown,  1481 

And  with  uneven  fteps  they  dahc'd  around ; 
Their  heavy  leaps  ftill  (hook  the  trembling  ground : 
While  all  the  idle  crowd,  that  iiock'd  to  view, 
Laogh  much,  becaufe  the  tricks  feem  firange  and 

new : 
And  thus  they  pafs*d  the  day  in  gay  delight; 
And  watch*d  and  fed  their  tender  flocks  by  night. 
Ho  oeed  of  deep  :  that  want  the  fongs  fupply  : 
I'he  noife  chas'd  Morpheus  from  their  willing 

eye. 
Thcfe  now  our  wantons  ufe;   liirith  toil  and 

pain,  149«> 

They  learn  to  dance  in  meafure  :  all  in  vain  : 
Por  the(e  can  reap  no  joy,  np  more  contenr, 
ThAn  what  thofe  earth-born  fwains  did  firll  refent. 
For  while  we  know  no  better,  but  pofftfs 
A  prefent  good,  it  does  extremely  pieafe ; 


The  later  good  our  various  thoughts  employa; 
And  we  contemn  the  gull  of  former  joys. 
Thus  man  defpis*d  their  ancient  eafy  food. 
Their  acorns,  and  their  apples  of  the  wood  : 
When  clothes  were  found,   and  other  cov'rinirt 

fpread,  J500 

They  fcorn'd  their  (kins  of  beafts,  and  grafly  n     ; 
The  fltins  of  beafts;   which  fure  the  firll  that 

found, 
Not  long  enjoy *d,  but  by  a  treachVous  wound 
He  fell :  fo  highly  then,  the  now  def^is'd, 
Concemn'd,  ncgledled  Ikins  of  beads  were  pri^*d. 
Thus  men  did  fight  for  (kins :  fbofc  rais'd  their 

cares ; 
But  gold  and  purple  now  are  caufe  nf  wars : 
The  fault  is  ours  ;  for  they  could  oily  find 
Thofe  Ikios,  as  clothes  ajgfainft  the  cold  and  wind  s 
But  now  what  harm,  if  none  go  proudly  drcft 
In  cloth  of  gold,  or  an  cmbroiderM  veft  :       Ijll 
Since  meaner  garmet^s  yield  as  much  defence 
*Gainfl  wind  and  cold,  as   much  preferve  the 

fenfc. 
Then  wretched  man's  endeavours  are  in  vain  ; 
They  fruitlcfuly  confume  their  years  in  pain. 
Not  knowing  how  to  ufe,  or  how  to  n)caTurc 
Their  boundlefs  wifh,   nor  height  of  real  plea. 

fure : 
This  drives  them  on  into  a  fea  of  cares, 
And  the  deflru^ive  rage,  and  florms  of  wars. 
The   fun,   Hill   running   round    his   yearly' 

race, 
Showed  all  the  feafons  turn'd  by  confcant 
By  certain  order  rul'd,  and  fleady  laws 
;i>ome  livM  in  cadles  then,  fnme  built  a  town. 
And  land  divided,  each  enjoy'd  his  own  ; 

Then  mighty*  ihips,  driv*n  by  the  labVing^ 

wind.  I 

Flew  f>*er  the  feas,  and  dillant  nations  join'd .    V 
Whiift  leagues  and  bonds  the  oeighb*ring  towns  I 
*    combined :  J 

Then  letters  found ;  and  the  poetic  rage 
Firft  told  the  noble  actions  of  the  age  : 
But  all  beyond  lies  hid  in  difmal  night,         Z530 
And  only  fecn  by  fearching  reafon's  light. 
Thus  fliips,   thus  clothes,   thus  wine,  and  oil 

began ; 
And  towns,  the  comforts  and  fupport  of  man ; 
But  better *d  all,  to  due  perfedion  brought 
By  fearching  wits,  from  Jong  experience  taught. 
!  hus  time,  and  thus  fagacious  men  produce 
A  thoufand  things,  or  for  delight,  or  ufe  ; 
For  one  thing   known    does  vig'rous  light  im- 
part 
For  farther  fcarch,  and  leads  to  height  or  art* 


t  wars, 
yearly-) 
i5iof 

ntcaufc,r 
s:  3 


NOTES  ON  BOOK  V. 

♦  .         ^ 

l^ocBBTiufl  begins  this  bock  with  the  .praife  of  I  fays  he,  his  divine  difcoveriea  have  been  more 
Epicofttt,  an  nor  otily  makes  him  equal  to  tb  -  beneficial  to  mankind  than  thf  inventions  of 
godt|  but  eteo  irodftims  hiin  »  god;   lectofCi  \  Ceres,  or  of  Bacchus,  or  than  the  many  glorious 

M  m  iiij 
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cxpleitt  of  Hercules :  fincc  men  might  have  lived 
happiljr  enough  without  them.  But  true  wifdom, 
vrhich  Epicurus  firft  difcoyercd  and  taught,  i»  of 
the  grcatcft  utility  to  mankind,  becaufe  it  chafes 
away  all  uneafinefi  from  the  mind,  and  inftrtids 
us  aright  in  the  nature  of  all  things  and  con- 
cerning  the  immortal  gods.  ' 

Vcr.  10  Laaantiug,  lib  til.  cap.  14.  "  dc  falfi 
fapieotia:**  and  many  others,  pretend  from  this 
expfeffion  of  Lucretiun,  that  he  did  not  mean 
£picuru8,  but  one  of  the  more  ancient  philofo- 
phers,  as  Pyfhagoras,  or  Socrattfs,  or  THales,  or 
ibme  other  of  the  fevcn  fagcs  ;  But  they  are  evi. 
dcntly  miftaktn,  as  appeart  by  verfc  fixty  of  this 
book,  where  he  fays,  » 

Cujas  ego  ingreiTus  vefUgia 

Bis  ftcp$  I  trace 

And  Cicero  certainly  had  his  thoughts  on  this 
paffxge,  when  in  Tufcul.  4.  he  fays :  "  Q»x 
quidem  cogitans  foleo  fsepe  mirari  nonnullorum 
infoleiitiifm  philorophorum,  qui  Natura:  cogni- 
tionem  admirantur,  ejufque  inventori  ct  principi 
graiias  exultantes  agunt,  enmque  vencrantur  ut 
I)eur^  :  hberatos  enim  fc  per  cos  dicunt  gravifli- 
m's  Dbminis."  "When  licflcdl  on  thefe  things, 
1  often  wonder  at  the  infolence  of  feme  philo- 
foj)hers  who  admire  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
give  thank?  with  tranfport  of  mind  to'  the  in- 
ventor and  firft  author  of  natural  philofpphy ; 
owning:  that  he  has  delivered  them  from  moft  ty- 
raT.ou*!  lords.  Thus  our  grateful  poet  confcflls' 
to  whom  he  owes  his  knowledge  in  the  Nature 
of  ]  hir  g«5 :  And  indeed,  if  Epicurus  did  deliver 
the  mindy  of  men  from  cares,  and  fears,  and  fu- 
perftition,  he  juftly  defer ved  to  be  revered  pre- 
ferably to  any  of  the  heathen  gods.  The  words 
of  this  paiTage  run  thus  in  the  original, 

Qui  primus  vUx  rationcm  invenit  earn,  quae 
1^1  unc  appeilatur  iapientia— — 

For  wifdom  was  the  name  which  the  Epicureans, 
who  were  a  fort  of  men  not  burdened  with  too 
much  modcfty,  gave  only  to  their  own  philofophy. 
Horat.  lib.  1.  Od.  33. 

Parcus  Deorum  cultor,  et  infrequent 

Iniarienris  dum  fapientix 
Confultos  crro 

But  the  other  philofrphcrs  were  content  to  call 
their  drdtrine  by  the  name  r,f  the  love  of  wifdom ; 
for  fo  the  word  pKiiofof  hy  fignifics, 

Ver.  15.  The  fon  of  Jupiter  and  St-mele:  He 
18  faid  to  have  been  the  iirii  that  planted  vines, 
and  mude  wine  of  the  grapes  :  For  which  reafon 
the  poets  made  him  the  god  of  wine  :  He  travel- 
led over  tl:e  whole  earth,  conquered  the  Indies, 
and  was  the  firft  who  tiiumphed,  which  be  did, 
riding  upon  an  tltphant.  The  chief  badges  and 
crabicnm  of  his  power  were  tygcrs  and  tlie  thyr- 
fus:  The  tyjjtu.  were  }*arnailed  to  his  car;  and 
thus  he  \v;»9  wont. to  be  carried  about.  Virg. 
iEjicid.  vi.  V.  804. 

5 


Nee  qui  pampineis  vfAor  joga  fledit  habeni^ 
Liber,  agens  cello  Nifx  dc  vertici  tigres. 

Nor  Bacchus,  turning  from  his  Indian  war, 
By  tygers  drawn,  triumphant  in  his  car, 
From  Nifa*B  t«p  defcending  to  the  plains. 
With  curling  vines  around  his  purple  rdos. 

The  thyrfns,  was  a  fpear  or  javelin,  wrapped 
about  with  vine  branches  and  ivy ;  whofe  poiot 
ended  iq  the  ihape  of  a  cone  :  Bacchus,  and  tix 
mad  drunken'  women,  his  companions,  who  weit 
called  Bacrhas,  always  carried  a  thyrfus  in  their 
hands :  Moreover,  Lucretius  in  this  place,  calli 
Bacchus  by  the  name  of  Liber  ^ 

Namque  Ceres  fertur  fruges,  Liberque  liqoorii 
Vitigeni  laticein>  mortalibus  ioilituifle. 

Virg,  Georg.  i.  v.  5. 

Vos,  O  clariflima  mundi 
Lumina,  labentem  cceIo  quz  duciti»  annum, 
Liber  et  alma  Ceres ;  vellro  ii  muuere  telloi 
Chaoniam  pingtii  glandem  mutavit  arifta,* 
Poculaque  invcniis  Acheloia  mifcuit  uvis. 

Upon  ifi(hich  the  interpreters  fay,  that  thb  poet 
calls  Libtr  and  Ceres  the  lights  of  the  worU, 
either  becaufe  they  were  eftcemed  to  be  the  in- 
ventors of,  and*  to  prefide  over  the  harveft  tad 
the  vintage,  which  are  the  chief  parts  or  feafo* 
of  the  year,  and  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  woiUf 
fince  they  fupply  mankind  with  meat  and  drink: 
or  becaufe  by  them  he  means  the  fun  and  moca 
And  indeed  Prxtei^taus,  in  Macrobius  SatoniaL 
lib.  1.  cap.  18.  evidently  proves,  that  not  ostf 
Liber  and  Dioiiyfius,  which  is  another  of  tk 
names  of  Bacchus ;  but  that  Jupiter,  and  Mai> 
and  Mtrcury,  and  Hercules  too,  were  the  in; 
who  was  called  Lib/r,  fays  he,  **  qu6d  libei^  n* 
getur.*'  He  adds,  likewife^  that  Ceres  was  the 
moon,  and  that  fome  derive  her  name  **  i  civ> 
ando,'*  becaufe  flie  conduces  very  much  to  tk 
produdliin  of  things.  Bacchus  was  called Libtfi 
cither  becaufe  he  made  free,  and  refiored  ti 
liberty  the  country  of  Bceotia.  where  he  «■ 
born,  as  we  learn  from  Plut.  in  Quaeft.  Cent,  or 
becaufe  wine  delivtr»  the  mind  from  cares,  is* 
fpires  with  courage,  and  occafions  a  libcnftf 
freenefs  of  fpeech.  Thus  Horace,  Carm.  libii 
Od.  21.  fpeaking  to  a  caik  of  wme : 

Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  ad  moves 
Plerun.que  duro  :  tif  lapicLtium  | 

Curas,  cc  arcanum  joccfo 

ConQlium  rcttgi.-*  Lyaeo. 
Tu  fpem  rcducij*  nicntibus  anxils,  ^ 
Virefque :  et  addis  cornua  pauperis 

Poft  te  ncquc  iratos  tremcnti 

Regum  apices,  neque  militum  arma. 

Of  Bacchus  fee  more,  Book  ii.  v.  616.  and  Bock 
iv.  y.  Ii6j. 

Ver.  16.  Ceres.]  She  ^as  daughter  of  Saturn  sod 
Ops,  and  mother  of  Proferpinc.  She  was  belicfoi 
to  be  the  firft  that  fowcd  com,  and  found  (n^ 
ijie  art  of  ufing  iu     Virgil,  Gcorgic  i.  v.  147. 
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Prima  Ceres  feito  momles  vertcre  cerram 
Inftituit.  * 

For  which  reafon  they  made  her  the  goddefs  of 
com ;  and  hence  too,  as  Varro,  Cicero,  and  Ar-  ' 
Dobius,  witnefs,  Ihe  was  called  Ceres,  as  it  were  j 
Geres,  hecaufe,  to  u'fe  the  very  words  of  Arno-  j 
bius,  Kb.  ill.  "  Salutarium  rcminum  frugcs  gerat."  | 
See  more.  Book  II.  t.  6z6.  and  Book  fV.  v.  1165. 

Ver.  18.  Diodorus  Siculys,  Book  IIU  fays. 
That  the  inhabitants  on  the  coaft  of  the  Gulf  <^f 
Arabil,  and  of  the  countries  of  Troglodytia  and 
South  Ethiopia,  know  not  the  ufe  of  corn  or 
wisici  bnt  that  fome  of  che^n  live  upon  fifli  and 
fnailf,  others  upon  roots,  others  upon  the  leaves, 
feeds,  and  fruits  of  trees,  and  others  upon  locufts. 
Mela  witnciTcs,  that  the  Troglodytes  live  in  dens, 
and  feed  upon  ferpents :  fome  of  which,  faya  Pli. 
ny,  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xrxi.  cap,  a.  arc  twenty  cubits 
in  length.  And  Faber,  in  his  note  on  this  paf- 
lage  of  our  author,  fays,  that  fcarce  the  fixth  part 
of  maokifid  do  yet  know  what  wheat  is.  There- 
fore we  may  well,  fays  ^.ncretius,  live  without 
com  and  wine,  but  not  without  wifdom :  **  Sa- 
^ientia  cnim/'  fays  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de  Fin.,  *•  eft 
una  qux  nneftitiam  pellat  ex  aniniis,  quz  nos  ex- 
borrriccre  metu  non  finat;  qua  przceptrici  in 
rraoquillitate  vivi  poteft,  omnium  cupidiutum 
ardore  reftioAo  ;*'  For  wifdom  only  it  is  that 
drrves  away  forrow  and  uneafinefs  from  the  mind, 
tfaac  fufiers  us  not  to  (land  aghaft  with  fear ;  and 
hrf  whofe  advice  we  may  extinguiih  the  flame  of 
aU  inordinate  defire",  and  lives  in  tranquillity, 
and  exempt  from  a!l  manxfer  of  paflioq, 

Ver.  19.  Lucretius : 

At  bene  Don  poterat  iloe  pui*o  pedore  yivi, 

"Where  by  fiuro/feffore  the  poet  means  a  mind  un- 
<£lhirbcd  by  ignorance,  and  not  obnoxious  to  er- 
rors; a  heart  finccre,  and  free  from  all  anxiety : 
for,  as  Horace  fays, 

Siscemm   eft  niii  vas^   quod  cunque  infimdii, 
acefcit. 

In  like  manner,  without  fincerity  of  heart  and 
purity  of  mind,  it  is  impoflible  to  lead  a  happy 
life,  or  to  pafs  our  days  in  tranquillity  :  And 
Cicero  teaches  us,  that  the  only  way  to  acquire 
this  purity  of  mind  is  by  the  help  of  wifdom, 
nrfaich,  by  delivering  us  i^Qtn  all  terrors  and  de- 
fires,  and  from  the  temerity  of  all  fall'<:'  opinions, 
is  the  fareft  guide  to  plcafure.  "  Mcnteni  autem 
puram  ut  habeas,. adhibcnda  eft  fapientia*,  quae, 
CX  terroribus  cupiiiitatibufque  dctra^is,  ct  omni- 
um faiiarum  opinionum  tcmeriratc  dircpta,  cer. 
tifiimam  fe  nobis  duce^ii  praibeat  ad  voluptatcm/* 
I.  de  Fin. 

V^r.  24.  In  tbeie  twenty-four  verfes  the  poet 
enumerates  fome  of  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
wbich,  be  tells  us,  (all  as  far  ihort  of  the  difco* 
▼eries  of  wifdom,  made  by  Epicurus,  as  the  foul 
is  more  excellent  than  the  body :  For  Hercules 
did  indeed  deliver  men  from  montltrs,  that  were 
deilrudlive  to  thfebody;  but  Kpicuius,  who  flrft 
inilrttdcd  men  in  the  art  of  wifdoipj  delivered 


their  minds. from  all  vain  anxieties,  and  reftleft 
defires  ;  He  chafed  from  our  fouls  the  terrors  «t 
which  we  were  ftartled  and  ftood  aghaft,  and  dii^ 
ii pared  the  darUncfs  of  errors  which  clouded  the 
happinefs  of  life. 

Ver.  25  Hercules:  he  was  called  Alcides  from 
his  grandfather  Alcxus,  who  was  father  of  Am- 
phltryo  of  Thebes :  Foi*  Hercules  was  the  fon  of 
Jupiter,  by  Alcmena  the  wife  of  Amphitryo. 
Now,  before  cither  Hercules  or  Euryftheus,  kix^ 
of  Myceaa;,  were  born,  Juno,  who  knew  that  tiic 
fates  had  decreed,  that  whsther  of  them  came  io- 
to  the  world  laft,  (hould  ferve,  the  other,  con* 
trived  the  matter  fo,  that  Hercules  was  born  af- 
.ter  Euryftheus,  who,  at  her  inftigation,  cou»- 
manded  Hercules  to  go  upon  many  dangerotis  a^ 
ploits;  but  he  proved  fuccefsfui  ih  all  of  then, 
therefore  was  called  Hercules,  from"H^,  Juno, 
and  »Xi*st  glory,  becaufe  ihe  was  the  caufc  of  ail 
his  renown,  though  foie  againft  her  wiH.  *  Vir^ 
giL  JEa,  8.  V.  a^i. 


-at  duros  mH'e  hbores 


Rege  fub  Euryftheo,  fatis  Junonis  iniqux 
Pertulerit. 1- 

Ver.  26.  That  is  the  Mem;ean  lion.  *'  Nemaeae 
magnus  hiatus  leonis,*'  fays  JLucrctius.  This  is 
the  fifth  of  ;he  labours  of  Herculc!:^  according  to* 
the  order  in  which  the  chief  of  them,  which  are 
thirty.four  in  number,  are  enumerated.  Nosr 
there  haunte4  in  the  Nemaean  wood,  near  Cieonc;, 
a  city  of  Achaia,  in  the  country  of  Pcloponncfin^ 
a  vaft  and  terrible  Hon,  that  did  a  world  of  mi^ 
chief:  Hercules  not  being  able  to  kill  him,  either 
with  his  club  or  with  his  darts,  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  tore  him  to  pieces  with  his  nails ;  then  took 
hia^in,  which  neither  ftone  nor  iron  could  pene- 
trate, and  wore  it  on  his  (honldera,  as  a  badge  p£ 
honour.  Diod,  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  Plaut  in  Perf.  Virg^ 
Mn»  8.  This  gave  occafion  to  the  tnftitution  of 
the  Nemaean  games,  which  were  ce^brated  evei|r 
third  year,  in  honour  of  Hercules.  But  fome, 
partienlarly  Statilis,  will  have  this  folemnity  to 
have  been  fir(^  inftituted  to  celebrate  the  funeral 
of  Opheltes,  ion  of  Lycurgus,  and  who  w^  killed 
by  an  adder. 

Ver.  27.  This  was  his  feventh  labour;  for  I^tt. 
cretius  does  not  obferve  the  order,  and  mentioiw 
only  the  chief  of  them.  He  fpeaks  here  of  ths 
dreadful  boar  that  haunted  upon  the  mountaia 
Brymanthus  in  Arcadia,  and  laid  wafte  all  the 
country  round.  Hercules  took  him,  and  carried 
him  to  Buryftheus,  king  of  Mycenx. 
'  Ven  aS.  This  was  his  ninth  labour.  A  buil 
that  infefted  the  country  about  Crete :  Herculoa 
brought  him  alive  likewife  to  Euryftheus.  Some 
fay  this  bull  ^as  fent  into  Crete  by  Neptune, 
.whom  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  had  offended  c 
others,  that  it  was  the  fame  bull  which  brought 
Buropa,  the  mother  of  Minos,  into  Crete;  and 
others,  that  it  was  the  bull,  for  loveofwbicb, 
Paliphae,  the  wife  of  Minos,  run  mad. 

Ibid.  This  was  his  third  labour.  It  was  a  fer- 
pent  that  lived  both  upon  land  and  in  the  water, 
ao^  was  called  Hydra,  from  ISitf^,  F^ter.   It  kept 
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for  the  moft  part  tn  the  lake  Lerna,  between  My- 
cenat  and  Argos;  and  was  dreadful  for  having  fe- 
Ten  heads;  and  Virgil  fays,  fifty,  if,  as  many  be- 
lieve, h  be  the  fame  Hydra  that  ^oeas  faw 
when  he  defcended  into  hell ; 

Quinqoaginta  acri«  immanis  hiatibus  Hydra 
Sasvior  intus  habct  fedcm.  ^/v.^  vl.  wr.  576. 

and  ethers  an  hundred ;  and  no  fooner  was  one  of 
them  cut  off.  than  two  fprouted  out  in  its  place ; 
but  Hercuks  killed  him  at  length,  by  fearing  the 
wounds  as  fad  as  he  cut  off  each  of  his  headn. 

Vcr.  50.  This  was  the  fiiteenth  labour  of  Her* 
culcs.  Gfryon  was  a  king  of  Spain,  faid  to  have 
three  bodies,  either  becaufe  he  governed  three 
iilands  of  Spair,  the  Greater  and  Lcffer  Balt-ares, 
tow  called  Majorca  and  Minorca .  and  Ebufos, 
now  Ivica:  or  becaufe  he  and  his  two  brothers, 
who  were  united  in  the  ftrideft  ties  cf  friendlhip, 
were  all  fiain  by  Hercule«,  who  took  away  their 
herds  of  cattle,  and  brought  theoi  into  Italy.  Pau- 
fan.  libi  i.  and  Diodor«>lib.  4.  Virg.  JEn.  8.  ver. 
201. 

Nam  mazlmus  ultor, 

Tcrgemini  nece  Geryonis,  fpofiifque  fuperbus, 
Alcides  aderat ;  Vaurofquc  hac  y'l&or  agebat 
lugentcs)  vallemqtie  boves  aninemque  tenebant. 

Ver,  31.  This  was  the  fixth  labour.  Diomedes 
was  a  king  of  Thrace,  who,  to  make  his  horfes 
the  more  fierce  and  wild,  fed  thci%  as  tlic  above- 
cited  Diodorus  fays,  not  with  oata  and  barley,  but 
whh  human  flefii.  Hercules  took  him,  and  gave 
him  to  his  own  horfes  to  eat. 

Ver.  31.  1  his  was  the  eighth  labour.  Thcfe 
birds  were  called  Stymphalides,  from  Stympha- 
Itts,  the  name  of  a  town,  mountain,  and  lako,  in 
Arcadia,  where  thefe  birds  haunted :  they  were 
of  the  fi2e  of  crane»;  in  Ihape,  like  the  bird  call- 
ed Ibis,  which  we  generally  interpret  a  fnipe; 
f  nd  had  beaks  fo  hard,  that  chey  would  enter  in- 
to iron  :  Thefe  Hercules  killed  with  his  darts,  as 
Paufaniaa  and  Catullus  teftify\  but  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius,  lib.  4.  fays,  he  frighted  them  out  of  the 
country  with 'a  great  brafs  rattle. 

Vcr.  34.  The  fourteenth  labour.  Hefperus,  the 
brother  of  Atla<;)  had  three  daughters  iEgle,  Are. 
thvfa,  and  Hcfperetbufa,  who*  are  faid  to  have  had 
gardens  planted  with  trees  that  bore  golden  fruit. 
Thefe  gardens  were  guarded  by  a  vigilant  dragon, 
whom  Hercules  flew  by  the  command  of  Euryf- 
theus,  and  took  away  the  apples.  Befldes  the  dra- 
gon, Virgil  adds  a  priedefs,  and  a  temple,  perhaps 
of  Venus,  to  whom  tho  apples  were  confeciated. 

Hlnc  mihi  MaJTylae  gentis  monftrata  Sacerdpi, 
Hefperidum  templi  cuflos,  epulafque  duconi 
Quae  dabat,  et  facrot  fervabat  in  arbore  ramos. 

JEaiid,  iv.  v*r.  483.' 

And  the  fkme  poet,  according  to  the  conunon  o- 
pinion,  defcribea  the  fituation  of  the  gardens  to  be 
in  the  Mauritania  Tingitana,  now  the  kingdoms 
of  Fes  tnd  Morocco,  about  the  town  of  JLiza,  in 
the  extremeft  weftern  part  of  Africa  t  According 
to  fomcy  thcf  wcfc  in  the  continent!  according 


to  others^  in  an  ifland.  Othen  place  tbde  prim 
of  the  HcTperides  in  the  quite  oppofitcpuntf 
Africa,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  very  eaft  of  Afrio, 
aisd  on  the  eaftem  fliore  of  the  Syrtes  Ik^or, 
near  Cyrenaica  bnt  this  error  is  fully  coofoted^ 
by  SalmaCus  to  Solinus  Moreover,  feme  vili 
have  it,  that  the  apples  of  thefe  gardens  wtrcfielr 
(hsep,  whofe  fleece«>  are  very  valuable,  and  whia 
the  Greeks  call  /kSAc,  as  well  as  they  doai^i, 
apples.  Others  believe  them  to  have  bcca  »bt 
wc  call  citrons  or  lemons,  and  that  Hercuks  fiii 
brought  them  from  thence  into  Greece.  Tb^ 
likewife  b(;licve  the  gardens  to  have  been  the  Foe* 
tunate  Iflar.iK,  0i>w  the  Canaries,  jvhich  licbebv 
Lizus  indeed,  hue  very  near  to  Mount  Atlasi  asd 
not  far  frcm  the  fbore.  Laflly,  Others  will  km 
them  to  be  the  iflands  which  the  aocienu  caHfli 
Hefperides  and  Gorgades,  o"  Gorgones,  nowtk 
iflands  of  Cape  Vcrd  :  but  theCe  lie  moretotki 
fouth,  at  a  great  dillance  from  Atlas,  towards  tb! 
mouths  of  the  river  Niger,  and  at  leafl  an  haodni; 
and  fifty  leagues  diAant  from  them.  And  tlieii 
lad  believe  the  dragon  to  be  the  tortuous  fb  tkt 
divided  the  gardens  fnun  the  continent.  MiitM^ 
defcribing  the  garden  of  £den,  gives  it  trees, 

Whofe  fruit,  burnifh'd  with  gttlden  rind, 

Hung  amiable:  Hefperian  fables  true; 

If  irue,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taftc.  | 

-  Ver.  38.  The  weil  of  Mauritania,  whidi^ 
wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fo  called  Ms 
Mount  Atlas,  which,  under  feveral  camet, »; 
tends  Itfe^  even  to  Egypt ;  and  dividing  aH  Aift 
ca  into  north  and  fouth,  that  is  to  fay,  VLsot 
tania  from  the  Inner  Libya,  ends  in  the  Wcflcfl 
Ocean.  *Por  which  reafon,  the  ancient  poets  cdii 
prehended  all  the  people  that  lay  to  thefootbl 
Atlas,  under  the  name  of  Ei:  iopians,  anddiitii 
guifhed  them  by  Oriental  and  OcddentaJ.  H 
Spaniards  call  all  this  extent  of  mountains,  MA 
Clares  Atlas,  brother  of  Prometheos,  fonofjl 
petus,  and  king  of  Mauritania,  being  wdmoM 
by  Themis,  that  he  was  in  dar.ger  dTbeiogkilU 
by  a  certain  fon  of  Jupiter,  would,  for  that  resfil 
receive  no  ftranger  into  his  hotife:  andbani^ 
denied  the  rijjhts  of  hofpttality  to  Perfeus,  thett 
of  Jupiter  by  Danae,  daughter  of  Aailius,  kiog^ 
the  Ar gives,  this  Perfcus  by  Ih owing  him  Mrfl 
fa's  head,  changed  him  into  this  mountain,  win 
bears  his  name.  This  fable  is  related  at  targe  ^ 
Ovid.  Metam.  iv.  kct.  62t.  ct  fcq.  Now  Atb 
was  very  flcilful  in  adrology,  which  gave  ocaii* 
to  the  fidtion'  of  fupnorting  heaven  on  ht«  ft^ 
ders.  And  Virgil  defcribes  the  moumaioasdl 
retaining  the  figure  of  a  man,  .^ncid  ir.  itt 
146.  where  fpcaking  of  Mercury,  he  %•, 

■    ■    Jamque  volaos  apicem  cc  btera  ardua'conl 
Atlantis  duri,  cceium  qui  vertice  lolcit : 
Atlantis,  cin^om  affidue  cui  nubibos  atris 
Pioiferum  caput  et  vento  pulfatnr  ct  imbri : 
Nix  humeros  Infufa  tegit :  torn  Bumina  meoto 
Praecipitaot  fenis,  ct  glacie  riget  honida  birba 

Thus  tranflated  by  Drydcn. 
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«— ^And  Apog  tWnce  he  ffkt 
AiIm,  whofe  brtwny  back  fopf)oru  the  fkie$  : 
AtUf,  whofe  hea<),  with  piny  torefts  crown'd. 
Is  bearen  by  the  windi,  with  foggy  vapours  bound. 
Soowi  hide  his  {boulders;  horn  beneath  his  chin 
"tlie  founct  of  rolling  ftreams  their  race  begin : 
A  fa«ard  of  ice  oo  his  large  breail  depends. 

Ver.  J9. 

I^tjo   Deque  noAer  ifdit  qutfquam,  nee  barbanu 
atiUCt.  LuenL 


i  %.  Whither  none  of  ns  Rooiaos  go,  nor  any  fo* 
Kigncrtdarestogo:  Fortheaneieots,  as  well  Greeks 
as  Latins,  caHed  all  that  were  not  of  their  own 
€amntf  barimrians.  B«t  I  think  our  trahflator  can 
ktfdly  jnttfy  this  etpreffioo,  vntfod  hy  the  Moor, 
fnoe  the  Moors  are  the  people  diat  inhabit  the 
coontry  c»f  which  LocretiDs  is  fpeaking.  Be  that 
■s  it  #Bii,  Cicero  affet ts  for  certain,  that  ctco  in 
hi»  ^mf,  there  was  no  failing  praaifed  any  farther 
tliaii  6rom  the  mouths  of  the  Bnxine  Sea,  to  the 
ColBmna  of  Hercules :  i.  e.  than  Abayle,  now 
Ceat«,  on  the  African  coaft,  and  Calpe,  now  Gib. 
raltar»  on  the  coaA  of  Sjudn.  For  Hercules,  after 
be  lind  laid  waAe  the  garden  of  the  Hefpcrides 
£xed  two  pillars  on  the  mouutains  Abayle  and 
Gaipe,  as  the  bottnds  of  his  trsTelsi  Which  two 
BwaocfttBs  were  before  contiguouii ;  but  he  is  iaid 
to  have  parted  thcm.«and  by  that  means  letting  in 
Che  ocean,  to  have  opened  the  Tea  of  Cadiz,  now 
tailed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

•Ver.  40.  For  many  other  tiotaMc  ctiploits  are 
rccoHledl  of  Hercules.  He  killed  Bufyris.  the  fon 
of  N«ptttne  and  Libya,  an  Egyptian  tyrant,  of 
fttcb  incredible  ilrength,  that  ^e  cot. Id  draw  ati 
«z  aboot  at'hispleafure ;  and  who,  as  well  as  Oi 
■oacdca  of  Thrace,  fed  his  horfcs  wfth  human 
Btflt.  And  Antaeus,  the  fon  of  Neptune  and 
Tcrrmy  a  giant  fixtyfour  cubits  high;  who,  as 
6ftcn  as  be  was  faint  or  weary,  if  he  hut  touched 
tbe  earth,  recovered  his  full  ftrergth  again.  And 
Avgeaa  the  king  of  £lis,  who  refufed  to  give  him 
whnc  he  had  agreed  for  deanfiag  his  ftablcs  of  the 
fildi  they  had  gathered  in  thirty  years.  And  £. 
rys.  cbe  fon  of  Venu»,  with  whom  he  fought  at 
tbe  OatHWtor  Hurl  batt :  kefides,  he  flew  federal 
af  cbe  centaurs,  flee,  and  was  of  fignal  fervice  to 
Jie  gn^s,  in  their  wars  with  the  giants,  wh6  durft 
icCack  their  heaven ;  for  the  earth  .h»d  pronouo- 
:ed  ao  oracle,  at  Phbegra,  a  town  in  Thrace,  and 
he  ptace  of  the  battle,  that  the  giants  could  not 
le  defiroycd,  withovt  the  help  (?  two  heroes  or 
hemigoaa :  Upon  which  the  gods  made  choice  of 
fercoles  and  Bacdms ;  and  by  their  afiiftance  got 
he  Ts^ory :  Thas  Apollodorus.  And  hence  we 
ee  che  Tainnda  of  the  fables,  in  teaching  that  the 
ame  Hcfcales  who  flourilhed  about  the  age  of 
rbefcits  aod  Enryftheus,  was  already  among  the 
jods  in  the  time  of  the  giants  war. 

Ver.  4^  Lucretius  fays  nothiog  o/the  death  of 
ierciilcf ,  Dor  his  riling  a  god  from  Oeta*s  flame  ; 
tat  fince  oar  tranflator  hasihnughc  fit  to  take  no- 
[ce  of  it,  it  win  not  be  improper  for  us  to  explain 
r«  I>eianira,  growing  Jealous  of  her  hulband 
f  crcalch  wtio«  flic  hcv4  ^k'  flUen  in  hrt  with 


N  BOOK  V.  isS 

lole.  Cent  him  a  garment  that  had  been  dipped  in 
the  poifonous  blood  of  the  Centaur  Ncfluii :  and 
which,  file  had  been  informed,  had  a  virtue  to 
make  any  one  that  wore  it  in  love  with  her* 
Hercules  had  no  fooner  put  it  on,  than  all  hia 
limhs  began  to  bum  to  that  degree,  by  the  force 
of  the  poifonous  dye,  that  ubable  to  refift  the  vio- 
lence of  the  torment,  he  tore  up  trees  hy  the  roots^ 
and4)ifilt  himfclf  a  pile  upon  the  mountain  Octa 
in  Theflaly,  then  having  fetfire  to  it,  threw  him- 
ielf  into  the  flaroies  i  and  being  thua  purged  from 
all  the  filth  he  had  comraded  here  be«ow,  he  was 
believed  to  go  diredlly  to  heaven ;  aod  thus,  aa 
Creech  fay8» 

—He  rofe  a  god  Irom  Oeta*s  flainc. 
Milton,  in  Paradiie  Loft«  B.  is. 

As  when  Alcides»  from  (fichalia  crown*d 
With  conqueA*  felt  the  envcnom'd  robe,  and  tore. 
Through  pain,  up  by  the  roou  Thcfialian  pinesj 
And  Lichas  from  the  top  of  Oeta  threw 
(   Into  th'  Ettboic  (ea,  &c, 

Ver^j.  fipiconis,  in  his  wrltlngSj  treated  not 
only  of^^yfics,  but  ethics  likewifc.  The  firft  by 
the  care  of  Laertius  have  efcaped,  moft  of  them, 
from  the  lage  of  time  :  but  of  his  echics,  the  little 
that  Kmaiufr,  is  in  his  three  epiftles  to  Herodotui, 
MotnecsBUs  and  Pythodes. 

Ver.  57.'  Faber  fays,  that  Lucretius  here  fpeaks 
of  the  treatife  that  Epicurus  compofed  wi^)  i^ujnleft 
of  holtne(s. 

Ver.  6o.  In  thefe  forty  vcrtes  the  poet  gives  uk 
the  argument  of  this  book,  in  which  he  will  en. 
dcavour  to  prove,  th^t  the  world  had  onte  a  be« 
ginning,  and  will  one  day  have  ao  end.  Then  he 
will  deicribe  the  rife  of  the  world,  and  of  ani- 
mals; will  teach  what  animals  were  adually  pro* 
duced ;  and  what  the  vainnefs  of  the  poeti,  and 
the  fuperftition  of  the  generality  of  men  have 
fe'gned  and  believed.  He  will  tell  how  namea 
co:iie  to  be  given  to  things,  aod  how  mutual  f^- 
ciety  arofe  from  fpeech ;  and  «vhence  firfl  pro- 
ceeded religion,  and  the  fear  of  the  gods.  Lailly, 
He  will  explain  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  the 
.courfes  and  revolttf iona  of  the  fon,  the  moon,  and 
other  )>Unets  and  flaTs,  and  v^ill  demonflrate,  that 
they  are  whirled  about  by  the  force  of  nature  on« 
ly,  without  the  help  or  afliftaoce  of  Providence  'i 
for  unlefs  he  can  make  out  fuch  a  motion  of  the 
heavens,  and  prove  it  to  be  merely  natural,  he 
owns  he  (hall  not  be  able  to  take  away  all  belief 
of  Providence:  For,  as  he  obftrves  in  the  firH 
book,  ver.  84* 

liong  time  man  lay  oppre(s*d  with  flavifli  fears 
Religion's  tyranny  di^  domineer : 
And,  being  placM  in  heaven,  look'd  proudly  down. 
And  fright^  abjed  fpirits  with  her  frown. 

Ver.  64.  Which  the  ignorant  vulgar  miftake 
for  fouls  feparated  from  the  body ;  but  Epicurus 
has  fliown  them  their  error,  by  proving  that  the 
fo«l  diea  with  the  body.  See  Oafereilus,  in  hie 
^•UcAioD,  dfi  TalUmaonti* 
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VtT.  70.  The  atom%  "which  Lucretius  held  with 
Epicurus  to  be  the  principles  of  all  things. 

Ver  71.  He  means  chimxras,  fey  Has,  centaurs, 
hermaphrodites,  &c. 

Vcr.  77.  Lucrct. 

Fana,  lacus,  luces,  arda,  fimulacraque  divum. 

The  temples,  lakes,  groves,  altars,  and  images  cf 
the  godi. 

Vcf.  81.  Lucretius  fays,  "  natura  gubernans," 
and  means  what  he  calls  afterwards,  '*  fortuna 
gubernans,"  ver.  108,  which  our  tranflator  there 
calls  chance  :  And  indeed  Lucretius  means  no- 
thing tlfc  in  this  place.  Pliny,  it  is  true,  calls 
nature  the  parent  and  maker  of  all  things.  And 
Seneca,  lib.  iv.  dc  Bcnef.  makes  her  the  jjod  by 
whom  all  things  arc  made  and  governed.  "  Quid 
cnim,"  fays  he,  *'  aliud  eft  natura,  quam  Deus,  ct 
divlna  ratio  toti  mundo  ac  partibus  inftrta  ?" 
But  Lucretius  was  of  another  opinion,  and  makes 
her  other  than  God,  and  means  in  cfr<r(5l  nothing 
more  by  ruling  nature,  than  the  power  and  mo- 
tion of  the  at<;m5,  that  fortuitoufly  and  without 
dcii.^n  huddled  and  jcincd  thenifelvcs  together  in- 
to thia  frame  of  the  world. 

The  motions  of  the  planets  may  well  oe  com- 
pared to  a  dance,  from  the  regular  nieafurcs  cf 
them. 

Ver.  85.  Epicurns  himfclf  to  Herodotus  :  t\  « 
S«a  ^U'.ptfiti  T%r^ci  ruvTct  fir,  zjnvtrxyijS^v^  a>.Xk  ocXct- 
mi^tyrt'o^  £)<6./>»6f;^5}&»,  koi  iv  to  ^raVrj  f/.xxx^to'ixliT  oj; 
€t  (j.n  Tvro  T^tri/frirxi,  icTecira  TS^t  tcHi  fAiT.bJsojv  at' 
'jioXoyiu,  f/:ct  rcc:x  l^m. 

Vcr  <S6.  I  lie  horfes  of  the  fnn  are  faid  to  be 
four  in  number  :  Pyrocis,  fo  called  from  zjv^y 
fire  ;  Eous,  Iroin  jj&s,  the  morning  ;  ^^'hon,  from 
aIVw,  I  burn,  or  I  heat ;  and  Phlegcm,  from  ^^iyv^ 
1  buro.  Lucretius  mentions  them  not,  but  owes 
this  verfe  to  his  tranflator. 

Ver.  87.  This  and  the  twelve  following  Terfes 
are  repeated  in  Book  vi.  ver.  51.  and  fcq.  And 
in  Book  i.  ver.  78.  and  Book  ii,  vcr.  6c6,  he 
Kachcb  jlmcO  the  lame  dodrine. 

Ver.  90.  IIorAce,  the  Epicurean,  manifcHly 
4irew  from  this  iountain,  when  he  faid  : 

Nil  admiran  prope  res  eft  una,  numici, 
Solaque  qu.x  pclht  facerc  ct  fervare  beatum  : 
Hunc  I'olcm,  et  ftCiias,  et  decedentia  certiii 
Tempora  momenti^jfuut  qui  formidific  nulU 
Irabuti  fpedcat.r 

Explain  that  pafTage  of  Horace  by  this  of  I^ucre- 
tius,  and  you  will  be  more  m  the  right  than  the 
other  interpreters.  Morcc  ver,  this  is  exactly  the 
<j()»51rine  oi  Socrates;  and  therefore  this  iayl.ig, 
1  be  things  that  are  above  us  arc  notliing  to  us, 
which  is*  comnionly  aiciibed  to  Socrutesby  others, 
is  by  Tertuliian  a|cribtd  to  Epicurus  :  "  i>cd  Lpi- 
curus  qui  dixcrat,  q.  a:  (upcr  nos  uihll  ad  r.os, 
cum  ct  ijil'c  icelum  jl;icert;  uclnkrat,  l»Ii^  r.rbem 
pcdalem  apprcnendit,  *   &c.  hb  ii.  ;»d  Nationes. 

Ver.  94.  In  the  lecond  book,  he  cali^  them, 
"  Lomiuos  fuptrhos,"  pr(  ud,  impcricKJs  lords. 
And  Vclleiur,,  in  Circro,  lib.  i.  de  Nat.  Dtor.  fays 
ihc  fame  liiiiig  :  *'  jjuui  i)euo\  rcruru  uuthoitiji 


facitis,  impofuiftis  in  cervicibas  noftris  Domimnt 
fcmpiternum,  quern  dies  et  nodes  timeriran. 
Quis  enim  non  timeat  omnia  providenten,  et  co- 
gicantem,  et  ammadverteDtem,et omnia  ad  fepcr- 
tin  ere  putantem,  curiofnm  ct  plemim  neg«ii 
Deum  r"  By  making  Grod  the  aithor  of  allthiDgi, 
you  fet  over  us  an  eternal  Lord,  of  whom  w 
muft  day  and  night  ftand  in  awe.  For  vbocK- 
not  but  dread  a  God,  who  overfecs  all,  providct 
for  all,  thinks  of  all,  takes  notice  of  all,  and  be 
licves  that  all  belongs  to  him,  in  fliort,  i  med' 
dling,  inquifitive,  and  never  idle  God  ? 

Ver.  100.  In  thefe  nineteen  verfes,  he  it  kofth 
falls  upon  his  fubjed;  which,  he  fays,  is  a  ooUe 
one  indeed,  but  intricate,  and  to  which  be  ihiii 
find  it  difficult  to  gain  belief;  for  men  do  dk 
cafily  give  credit  to  what  they  arc  ttDwilliuf  to 
believe ;  and  who  would  willingly  regard  the 
ruin  of  the  world,  of  which  he  cannot  be  iwit> 
nefs  without  his  own  deftrudioD  ?  The  poet  hi* 
fclf  fecrat  to  commiferace  fo  great  a  misfortooc: 

'  tria  talia,  texta 

Una  dicsdabk  exitio  ver.  95. 

Which  he  did  certainly  dread,  when  he  £ud, 

Qi>od  procui  4  nobis  fledat  fortuna  guberoaoL 

Vcr,wS 

All-ruling  chance,  avert  it  fiu*  from  ufc 
Moreover,   sfpon    the  words  of  Lucretius  dted 
above,  "  Trla,  talia,"    &c.     Faber  obfcrTC5,tbi: 
Ovid  pay^  him  a  compliment  in  his  own  coin: 

Carmina  fubiimis  tunc  funt  pericura  Lacretl 
Exitio  terras  cum  dabit  una  dies. 

,Ver.  X04.  This  is  denied  by  Ariftotlc,  Kb.  i. 
de  Cetlo,  arid  by  Plato  in  Timius,  though  tbcy 
dii'agrtc  in  the  manner  of  it  ;  For  Pbito  laptkc 
world  had  a  bv^nnmg,  and  tliat  God  ctealciii; 
but  denies 'it  will  ever  have  an  end  ;  aot  thaiii" 
immortal  in  its  own  nature,  but  bccaufe  it  ^o*" 
be  unworthy  of  the  wifdom  of  God,  whofc  "t^ 
manfhip  it  is,  to  difToivc  io  glorious  a  fraic«»*'' 
to  faflcr  it  to  be  diiloived  \  But  Ariftolle  hoUj 
that  whatever  has  had  a  beginning,  may,andwii 
have  an  end  \  but  that  the  heuvens  never «« 
created,  and  will  never  be  dillolved  :  Noroop 
Ariilotle  alone  to  boaft  that  he  affcrtcd  a  *of» 
uncreated  and  eternal ,  for  before  him  Xcnophaifli 
Parmenides,  MclifTus,  PbiloUus,  Ocellus,  iUifixo, 
the  Chaldeans,  aAdothers,taught  the  fame  doAnt* 
in  like  manner,  not  Epicurus  alone  of  all  tbc>s^ 
cient  philofophcrs  ga,vc  the  world  a  begiDW'* 
for  Empedocies,  Heraclitus,  Anaxiniandcr,AosE^ 
menes,  Anaxagoras,  Archclaus,  Diogenci,  EcWJ?"  • 
pu,,l)cmocriLus,  the  Brachmans,  the  hgyputf^j 
and  others,  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  to  «i-'^  | 
Pliny  too  fubfcribcs,  in  thcfe.  word* :  "  NaocBj 
cfTe  niundurii  credi  par  eft,  atcrnum,  imincmiiS': 
ncque  genitum,  teque  interiturum  uLquio-^' 
Nat.  Hill  lib.  ii.  cap,  I.  Thus  i^picHru.  >;rP* 
with  us^  that  the  world  had  a  bcgixming;  ^»''^. 
erred  in  teaching  that  God  was  not  the  cieiicr 
it ;  Atid  wc  know  for  certain,  th^t,  *'  ifl  ^^ 
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^K0  creivit  Deni  eodom  et.  temm."  And  both 
Spicorvs,  and  the  other  philofophen  with  him, 
were  miftaken,  when  they  uoght,  that  the  w«rld 
was  not  created  oot  of  nothing,  but  made  of  a 
pre-^ziAing  matter.  Lucan,  in  Pharial.  lib.  L 
vtr.  73*  dcfcribes  the  future  diflolution  of  the 
world,  in  the  following  'veries : 

Sic  cum,  compage  folota, 
ABcaia  tot  mundi  fuprema  coegeric  hora, 
ilndqunm  repetens  iterum  chaos,  omnia  miftis 
Sydcra  ffderibus  concurrent ;  igoca  pootum 
▲ftra  petent ;-  teUus  extendere  littora  nolet,  ' 
Eycntice^ue  fretum  :  fratri  contraria  Phoebe 
Ibtt,  ct  obliquum  bigas  agitaM  per  orbem 
Indrgnata  diem  pofcet  fibi :  couque  difcon 
Machina  diYuHi  tuibabic  foedera  mundi. 

Whkh  May  ha«  not  amifs  interpreted  in  the  fol- 
Jowing  "wctic* : 

So  when  this  knot  of  nature  it  difTolv'd, 
And  the  world's  ages  in  on^  hour  involved 
In  their  old  chaos ;  feas  with  ikies  ihall  join. 
And  ilars,  with  ftars  confounded,  lofc  their  (bine. 
The  earth  no  longer  iball*extend  its  fbore, 
TTo  keep  the  ocean  out :  the  moon  no  more 
Follow  the  fun ;  but,  icorning  her  old  way, 
i^rofs  him,  and  claim  the  guidance  of  the  day  : 
The  falling  world's  now  jarring  frame,  no  peace. 
No  league  fhall  hold,  &c. , 

Ver.  Z09-  For  all  men  gire  mod  credit  to  thofe 
thinga  which  they  fee  or  touch,  and  fight  is  the 
chief  inlet  of  knowledge:  Therefore,  Milton, 
GooaplaiDang  of  his  being  blind,  fays  finely, 

. —Thus  with  the  year 

Seafons  return,  but  not  to  me  returnt 
Day,  or  the  fweet  approach  of  ev'n  and  morn. 
Or  fi^t  of  Ternal  bloom,  dr  fummer's  rofe, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  dirine: 
Boc  cloud  inftead,  and  ever-daring  dark 
Bnrround  me,  from  the  dicerful  ways  of  man 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Freiented  with  an  univerfal  blank 
Of  natiire'«  worjit,  to  me  cxpung'd  and  raz*d; 
And  wifdom  at  one  entrance  quite  ihut  out. 

Ver.  119.  But  becaufe  the  folly  of  the  Stoics, 
the  ignorance  of  others,  and  the  fuperftition  of 
the  generality  of  men  had  oppbfed  many  objec- 
tiofis  to  this  opinion,  Lucretius  removes  them  all, 
aod  firil,in  thirty-oine  verfes^  confutes  the  Stoics, 
who  hcldp  that  the  fun,  the  fea,  the  earth,  in 
Ihort,  the  univerfe,  being  animated  by  a  fpirit  in- 
£ufcd  chrongh  the  whole,  is  God.  Thus  Mani- 
liosv  lib.  i.  ver.  238. 

li€>c  opus  immenfi  conflrudum  corpore  mundi, 
Mrmbraque  nature  diverfa  cbndita  formft 
Acrii,  atque  ignis,  terrac,  pclagique  jacentis 
Vi»  aninue  divina  rcpt,  facroq.  mcatu 
Confpirat  Deui,  etuciti  ratlonc  guberoat. 

Which  Creech  thus  renders  t 

To  fhi«  vaft  frame  in  which  four  parts  confpire, 

Of  diff  *rcm  form,  air,  water,  earth,  and  fire, 


United  God,  the  world's  aJmSghty  foul. 
By  fecret  methods,  rules  and  guides  the  whole  3 
By  unfeen  paiFes  he  himfelf  conveys 
Through  all  the  mafs,  and  cv'ry  part  obeys. 

But  thefe  men  the  poet  defptfes,  and  treats  them 
and  their  fooliih  dodrine  Vith  the  utmoU  con* 
tempt  and  indignation. 

Ver.  lai.'  See  the  note  opon  ver.  758,  Book  1. 
jTrom  whence  this  and  the  foregoing  verfe  are  re- 
peated. And  to  what  is  th^re  faid  on  diem,  I 
wni  here  add  fome  farther  particulars  concerning 
the  oracle  of  Apollo,-  who  was  called  Pythios, 
from  his  killing  the  python,  a  huge  ferpent,  which 
had  its  name  iri  ^9  mftitt  becaufe  he  was  en* 
geodered  of  the  putrefa(ftion  of  the  earth,  and 
fprung  from  the. filth  that  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
had  Idfc  behind  it.    Ovid  Metam.  i.  ver.  43S. 

■    '  Tc  quoque,  mazime  Python, 
Turn  genuit ;  populifque  novis,  incognite  ^rpeni^ 
Terror  eras :  tantum  Ipatii  de  monte  tenebas : 
Hunc  Beiis  areiteneus,— > 
Mille  gravem  telis,  ezhaulU  pene  pharetra^ 
Perdldit,  effufo  per  vulnera  nigra  veneno. 

Kow  the  perfon,  or  prophetefs,  who,  inftead  of 
Apollo^  pronounced  the  oracle,  and  gave  anfwer 
to  thofe  that  came  to  confult  the  god,  was  a 
maid,  and  the  firfl  that  performed  it  was  Pheno« 
moc,  the  daughter  of  Apollo.  .The  oracle  wat 
delivered  fram  a  place  in  the  temple,  called  the 
Adytum,  which  was  the,  moft  fecret  and  retired 
part  of  it,  and  into  which  none  but  the  propheteft 
was  permitted  to  enter ;  and,  according  to  the 
defcription  Strabo  gives  of  it,  it  was  a  deep  and 
crooked  cave,  with  a  mouth  or  entrance,  but  in< 
differently  large,  and  out  of  which  the  anfwer  of 
the  god  was.thought  to  afcend,  aod  infpire  the 
prophetefs.  Over  the  mouth  of  this  cave  flood 
the  tripod,  upon.which,  when  the  prophetefs  got 
up,  (be  was  immediately  tranfported  with  a  fpirit 
of  divination,  and  then  gave  the  anfwer,  fome- 
times  in  profe,  fomctimes  in  verfe.  Du  Cboul, 
in  his  treatife  de  U  Religion  des  anciens  Romains, 
gives  us  the  form  of  the  tripod,  with  a  crow  fit- 
ting on  it,  as  a  bird  facred  to  Apollo,  and  with  a 
harp  and  laurel  at  the  feet  of  it.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  in  Conftantine's  oration,  ad  Sacro- 
rum  Coetum,  in  Eufebius  there  is  mention  made, 
cap.  xviii  of  a  ferpent  alfo  twining  about  the 
tripod,  and  of  a  diadem  with  which  the  prophe- 
tefs was  adorned.  Lee,  in  the  tragedy  of  Mithri* 
dates,  dcfcribes  the  agony  of  the  Pythiafi,  when, 
infpired  by  the  god,  fhe  was  about  to  pronounce 
the  oracle. 


-At  Delphi,  when  the  glorious  fury 


Kindles  tlie  blood  of  the  prophetic  maid, 
I'he  bounded  Deity  does  flioot  her  out. 
Draws  ev'ry  nerve,  thin  as  a  fpider*s  thread, 
And  beats  the  ikin  out  like  expanded  gold. 

And  Dryden,  in  CEdipus,  makes  the  bid  Tirefiat 
fay. 

Now  the  god  fliakes  me !  he  comes!  he  comet! 
——I  feel  him  now 
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Like  a  ftroDf;  fpirit,  diarmM  into  a  tree, 

Tbat  leap*,  and  mores  the  wood  without  a  wind  : 

The  roufcd  god,  as  all'thi^  while  he  lay 

EntoDib'd  alive,  ftart*,  and  dilates  bimfelf : 

He  ftruggle**  and  be  teart  my  aged  trunk 

With  holy  fury ;  mf  old  arteries  buril; 

My  rival'd  fltin,— 

l4ke  parchoient,  cracUca  at  the  hallowM  fire : 

Lflullhe  young  agaio»  ^c* 

To  both  of  whom  Virgil  Ihowed  the  way,  in  his 
defcriptton  of  the  coDVuUife  rage  of  the  Cumaean 
Sybil     JEneid.  vi. 

Ver.  124.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Trifmcgiftus,  and 
isany  others  of  the  ancient  philofopbcrs,  imagined 
the  world  to  be  endowed  with  a  rational  foul, 
and  10  partake  of  tkf  nature  of  the  God  that 
made  it.  They  ^ere  induced  to  this  belief,  by 
conlidering  the  admirable  order  and  connexion  cif 
all  the  parts  of  the  univcrfe,  which,  they  were 
perfuaded,  co^ld  not  be  fuftaioed  bat  by  a  foul 
mtrinlically  informinf ,  ordering,  difpoling,  and 
conoe^ing  them.  I'hii  fool  Plato,  indeed,  did 
not  believe  to  be  God  himCdf,  but  the  work  of 
the  fnpreme  God ;  but  Pythagorai  and  Thalcs. 
«s  we  learn  from  Minutius  Felix,  aflerted  it  tq 
be  God  himfelf :  To  this  opinion  the  Hermetic 
philofopbcrs  ieen^  likewife  to  fubfaibe,  and  ex- 
l^lain  it  in  this  manner :  They  tell  us,  that  the 
Divine  Spirit,  which  produced  the  world  out  of 
'  the  firft  water,  being  infnfcd,  as  by  a  continual 
snfpiration,  into  all  the  works  of  nature,  and 
largely  diflfufed  through  them,  by  a  certain  fecret 
mnd  continual  a^,  moving  the  whole,  and  every 
individual  part  of  it,  according  to  its  kind,  ik  the 
foul  of  the  world.  Plato,  and  the  old  academics, 
V  we  find  their  opinion  delivered  by  Cicero,  in 
Acad.  Queft.  lib.  i.  fay  thus  of  ic  :*  The  fcqrcral 
parts  of  the  world«  and  all  things  contaiocd  in 
them,  arc  kept  together  by  a  fcnfllive  nature, 
which  18  endowed  Tikcwifc  with  pcrfeA  reaPon  ; 
It  is  aUb  fcnipitcrnal ;  bccaufc  there  is  nr>thing 
more  ftrong,  by  the  power  or  force  of  which  it 
can  be  diffolved.  And  this  nature  i^  the  power 
which  is  called  the  foul  of  the  world.  Plutarch, 
de  Placitis  Philofoph.  lib.  iv.  cap.  i.  tciches,  that 
Heraditua  affirmed  the  foul  of  the  world  to  be 
an  exhalation  of  the  humid  parts  of  it.  Varro, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  it  to  be  fire,  but 
means,  perhaps,  the  fame  thing  with  Chalcidiu.t 
in  the  Timxus,  where  he  calls  Vefla  the  fool  of 
the  univerlal  body ;  or  with  Piiny,  who  aflerts 
the  fun  to  be  the  foul  of  this  world :  "  Hunc 
mundi  totius  elfe  animam,  ac  plane  mentem,  hunc 
principale  naturae  regimen,  ac  numcn  credere  de- 
cet,*'  fays  he,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  But  the  Stoics  went 
yet  farther,  and  held,  that  every  one  of  the  cc- 
leftial  bodies  that  have  motion,  is  to  be  efleemed 
in  the  number  of  the  gods ;  and  this  opinion  they 
grounded  on  the  conllancy  they  had  obferved  in 
Ibe  revohitioos  of  the  heavens,  and  in  the  courfes 
of  the  ilara,  whence  they  concluded  their  motion 
to  be  voluntary,  and,  confcquently,  that  they  arc 
god«.  Thus  the  Stoic  LucUius,  in  Cicero,  fays, 
**  Hioc  igitnr  in  fteliia  conftantiam,  banc  tantam 

X 


10  tam  variis  cafibos,  in  ateroitate 
tempomm,  non  poflbm  intettigejie,  fine  hi^ 
ratifne,  confilio ;  Que  cum  m  iydcrik«cli% 
deamos,  non  poflnmus  ca  ipfa  in  deorwa  bhmi 
non  pnotre.*'  De  Mator.  Deor.  Kb.  iii. 
little  higher,  ha  lays,  **  RefUc  nt  raotai 
fit  voluntarius :  que  qui  vidcat,  non  biadsb 
lum,  verum  etiam  impie  £aciet,  fi  6tmAw 
get.**  But  X^idantius  retorts  tbdr  very  w^ 
ment  upon  thefc  philofophera,  "T^*r  ^  ^ 
conftant  and  fixed  revolutions  and  courJEeiof  il 
celeftial  bodies,  are  an  evident  argasot  th« 
they  are  not  gods ;  for,  if  they  were,  they  wA 
not  be  determined  to,  nor  preferibcd  any  anm 
motions,  but,  like  animals  upon  earth,  vbofe  4 
is  free,  would  move  wherever  they  lift.  "  (^ 
quod  argumentum  illud,  quo  coUigoot  ni:^ 
coeUftia  deos  cfie,  in  contrarium  valet  ?  NaaU 
deoi  effe  idctrco  opinatnr,  quia  cerios  cc  naM 
biles  curfus  Kabenc,  errant :  ex  hoc  coin  itfiri 
deos  noif  ciTe,  quod  exorbitare  ilUs,  a  pmftiai 
itineribus  non  licet.  Cxtcrom  fi  dil  cffnt,  k 
atque  iUuc  paflim  fine  ulU  ncceilitace  Ccrrctf 
ficunt  animantcs  in  terra ;  quorum  qaia  )km 
funt  volunute«,  hue  atque  illoc  vegaotv,  wh 
buit ,  et  qu6  qucraque  mens  duxerit,  ed  fcof* 
De  Ori^.  Error,  cap.  5.  Now  the  raim^ 
Lucretius  laihcs  the  authors  of  thefc  cfiMb 
and  treats  them  with  fo  much  fcom  and  ii^ 
tioo,  i«,  becaufe  their  belief  of  the  fod  all 
world,  preflVs  hard  his  impious  hypotMiii^ 
cernin^  the  Divine  Providence  t  For,  retewtt 
the  foul  from  that  union,  which  thefe  plulsfiihl 
have  thus  fooliihiy  aOtgncd,  and  then  to  M 
foul  of  the  world,  and  an  alUruling  Pmniil 
will  be  all  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

Ver.  laS  The  giants,  who  fought  agaJEti 
gods  at  Phlegra,  and  attempted  to  fcak  M 
by  heaping  ooc  on  another  the  hills  of  that  oil 
Vy,  and  of  IhcffjOia.  Virgil,  Gcorg  li  ^ 
281.  6cc  likewlle  the  note  00  Book  i  ver  l^ 
To  which  t  add,  that  Phlegra  was  fo  cit«>4 
TV  fkiytrBmi,  to  burn,  perhaps,  bccauk  (4 1 
gianu  being  dcfiroycd  there  thiijly  by  iigt'=4 
or,  as  others,  from  baths  ol  hot  <^atte  tki:  a< 
thereabuurs.  £u{bthiu«  fays,  it  wai  iiirffi 
called  PalUm;  and  that  the  wick  dAc£  (ftkl 
habitants  g&ve  occafion  to  the  fable  i>f  the  {-^ 
fight  Now,  what  Lucretitis  here  fay^ciiai 
i.cd  you  fliould  thmk  that  ail  thofe,  wh>i  ^i^ 
arguments  endeavour  to  prove  the  wtiridifl 
mortal,  equally  deferve  to  be  puntibed  fo  ^ 
impiety,  as  were  the  imptuos  gt«nts  of  oU,  ^ 
in  their  way,  did  likewife  all  they  cooU  rsl 
ftroy  heaven,  and  durft  to  wage  war  witi' 
gods.  Whoever  dcfires  to  be  fuUy  infirtf 
concerning  giants,  may  confult  the  Icamd  cJ 
-rion,  whohaa  treated  of  them  at  Wgc«  1* 
only  add,  that  the  ancient  beathem  drew  tbe« 
cafion  of  this,  and  of  mauy  of  ihcir  o«hcr  is' 
from  the  Molaical  hiftory,  which  thev  wmcbd 
profaned  and, depraved  by  their  chUddk  M^ 
And  that  too  the  rather,  if  it  be  tmc  what  %0 
due,  a  French  capuchin,  in  a  treauto  prifftii  ^ 
long  ago,  and  iotituJed,  Dc  '^^ItO^  ante  kf^ 
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tils «,  ID  lib.  I.  cap.  9.  that  the  names  Raphaicn, 
Emiffl,  Zaz'iD,  and  others,  as  he  fays,  commonly 
ID  fcriptore  taken  for  giants,  ought  not  to  be 
expounded  in  that  fcnfe.  Then  he  affirms,  that 
thf  title  of  giant  was  anciently  a  name  of  honour, 
bf  which  they  diftinguiflied  fuch  |>erfon8  as  in 
ftofe  days  were  rellorers  of  piety ;  and  that  the 
demUies  of  gunts,  were  colleges  of  inftru&ion, 
B  that  age  oJF  the  world.  Th||s  he  endeavours 
D|roTe,  that  Nimrod  was,  in  that  fenfe,  a  giant, 
ivan  tnftroAed  by  God  himfielf;  and  thii  he 
99M  make  good  out  of  Methodius.  But  thefe 
ItftioDS  of  his,  and  the  cnrions  proofs  he  alleges 
nm  their  Hebrew  titles, .  are  new  and  daring 
li{b(i  of  fancy. 

Ver.  13a  That  the  heavens  «re  immutable 
nd  iDcorruptible,  nay,  even  immaterial,  and  con- 
nocndy  no  wayB  obnoxious  to  the  cataftrophe 
rhich  Locretias  here  aflcrts  has  always  been  the 
sigsr  opinioD,  as  well  as  the  belief  of  .^liftotle, 
^CBopbaoes,  Averroes,  Cicero,  and  indeed  of 
loftoftbephilofophcrs.  And  though  experience 
iclfof  the  vifible' mutations  that  fometimes  l^ap- 
•caiiithan,  for  exanr.ple,  the  new  ftar  that  ap- 
isvtd  ia  Caffiopeia,  in  1573.  and  vanilhed  the 
|esr  following,  are  'abundantly  Tufhcient  to  con- 
pce.rhem,  by  natural  reafon,  of  the  erroneouf- 
ift  of  that  opinion ;  yet  fome  men  are  fo  given 
hcveo  ta  the  moft  reprobate  fenfe  of  Ariftotle, 
iK  not  the  Divine  Authority  itfelf  can  draw 
iBnfrom  it,  as  in  this  point  particularly,  Suarez, 
^  many  others,  arc  fo  far  from  believing  the 
Iv^s  ta  be  corruptible  and  mutable,  that  they 
tl  allow  them  to  be  changed  only  accidentally, 
thqrcall  it,  and  not  fubftantially.  at  the  laft 
y:  Upon  which  Maldon,  on  St.  Matthew /ays 
fl  well,  that  he  had  rather  believe  Chrift,  who 
pM  it,  than  Ariftotle,  who  denies  it. 
|Ver.  i|4.  In  thefe  twenty-four  .vcrfcs,  he  fays, 
It  it  >s  To  far  from  being  true,  that  what  he  is 
fit  to  teach  of  the  future  diflblution  of  the 
Md,wili  derogate  from  the  power  and  divinity 
;  the  immortal  gods,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
B  evince  their  dignity,  and  the  excellence  of 
ir  oature,  becaufe  it  will  help  us  to  diftinguiih 
Keen  what  is  endowed  with  a'  divine  body, 
*  what  is  not :  for  what  can  be  mote  difre- 
^1  and  injurious  to  the  gods,  than  to  declare 
tidthat  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  fea,  the 
^  the  mooD,  and  the  ftars,  are  endowed  with 
pr  immortality,  eternity,  and  divine  under- 
Miogi  as  they  mod  roanifeftly  do  who  hold 
tttobe  immortal?  Efpecially,  fiocc  they  are 
■sable  even  of  being  animated  with  the  breath 
wc :  For  a  fon)  can  no  more  be  in  them,  than 
1*1  in  the  air,  a  cloud  i;i  the  fea,  or  a  fifh  upon 
fgnmnd.    And  as  every  thing  has  a  proper 
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tius  i^,  to  prove,  that  heaven,  earth,  fea,  &c.  are 
mortal,  and  confequently  will  be  diifolved,  and 
perifli. 

Yer.  136.  Neither]  None,  not  one  of  them ; 
we  generally  fay  neither  of  them,  when  we  fpeak 
but  of  two. 

Ver.  1 40.  You  will  find  this  and  thefollowioff 
eleven  vcrfes,  Book  iii.  ver.  755. 

Ver.  144.  This  and  the  fo%ir  following  verfet 
are  rcjeifted  by  Faber,  who  imagines  they  were 
by  miftake  brought  to  this  place,  together  with 
the  five  preceding  verfea,  from  the  third  book, 
where  we  find  them  all  together ;  but  his  fuppo- 
ficioo  is  without  rcalbn ;  for  they  fecm  to  be  a 
part  of  this  argument,  and  as  much  to  the'pur- 
pofe  as  the  other  verfes  of  it.  For,  fays  the  poet« 
if  eveo^in  our  bodies,  which  are  compofcd  of 
veins,  nerves,  blood,  &c.  there  be  certain  and  ap- 
pointed places,  where  the  mind  and  foul  are  bom, 
and  exift  apart  by  themfelves,  it  is  in  vain  for 
any  one  to  pretenS  that  there  is  f  mind  and  s 
foul  in  the  heavens,  the  eaitb,  the  fea,  and  other 
bodies  that  have  no  organs  whatever. 

Ver.  156.  To  this  purpofe.  Vellcius,  in  Cicero, 
lib  i.  De  Nat.  Deor.  faya,  '*  Qui  mundum  ipfum 
animantem  faf^entemque  eflie  dixerunt,  nollo 
modo  aainii  naturam  intelligentes  videnim,  in 
quam  naturam  cadere  pofCt.'*  They  who  £iid 
that  the  world  is  an  animal,  and  endowed  with 
undcrftanding,  did  not  in  the  lead  know  the  na- 
ture of  the  mind,  nor  into  what  nature  it  can  be 
iijfufed. 

Ver.  158.  Since  the  gods  are  immortal  and 
eternal,  they  muft  of  neceflity  have  ab/nies  that 
are  fo  too ;  therefore,  all  men  place  the  gods  in 
tho  heavens,  which,  for  that  reafon,  fay  they,  can 
never  be  deftroyed.  To  this  the  poet  anfwers, 
in  thele  eleven  verfes,  that  this  is  only  the  inven- 
tion of  poets,  or  of  the  ignr»ranr  vulgar  :  For.  the 
nature  of  the  gods  is  too  fubtle  to  touch  fnch 
thick  bodies  as  the  heavens;  and  therefore  we 
mud  not  believe  them  to  be  the  manfions  of  the 
god^.  Nay,  ^ys  he,  no  part  of  the  univerfe  is, 
or  can  be  their  abodes;  for  whatever  has  an 
abode,  or  is  in  any  place,  both  touches  and  is. 
touched ;  for  place,  and  the  thing  placed,  as  they 
call  them,  are  bodies  ■,  and  body  can  both  touch 
and  be  touched ;  but  the  g'«ds  neither  touch  nor 
are  touched.  They  are  not  touched,  becanfe  ^ 
their  nature  is  fo  fubtle  thaf  it  is  wholly  imper- 
ceptible to  oar  fenfes,  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  believe,  that  their  abodes  are  anfwerable  to 
their  nature,  and  far  .different  from  ours,  that  is, 
from  thofe  that  are  commonly  affigned  to  the 
gods ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  they  are  of  fo  fubtle  a 
nature  as  renders  them  wholly  imperceptible  like- 
wife  to  our  fenfes.    But  all  the  parts  of  the  world 


ft  affigned  it,  to  be  produced  and  liye  in,  fo  ^  are  perceivable  to  our  fenfes,  therefore  none  of 


ther  can  the  foul  be  produced  or  exift  without 
"^^  This  opinion  is  both  impious  and  rz- 
P>>nt  to  trae  reafon ;  hut  fince  we  have  al- 
J^y  fully  anfwered,  in  the  third  book,  all  the 
wirean  objeAions  againft  the  immortality  of 
•  fool,  we  will  not  trouble  our  reader  with  the 
petition  of  them.    Belides,  the  drift  of  Lucre. 


thenn  can  be  the  abode  of  the  gods.  And  fince 
the  gods  are  not  touched,  it  necefTarily  follow9« 
that  they  do  not  touch : 

Tangere  enim  non  quit,  quod  tangi  noa  licec 
ipfum.  Lmer* 

For  nothing  caa  touch  but  what  nay  be  tMdwd 
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a^'n.  Therefore  you  mnft  look  out  for  fomc 
•thcr  manfif-ns  for  the  god*  than  thofc  yoo  have 
hitherto  affignrd  them. 

Nardiu5  takes  occafion,  from  this  argument,  to 
prove^  that  Lucretius  contradids  his  own  doc- 
trine, and  thit  even,  according:  to  his  own  affcr- 
tz0D&  there,  can  he  no  gods.  He  argues  to  this 
purpr>fe  :  If  the  gods,  fays  he,  of  Lucretius  are  no 
wherc»  then  LucrctXu*  has  no  gods ;  for  they  njuft 
certainly  be  nothing  at  all ;  or  they  muft  he  the 
•void  :  This  is  evident  from  his  own  principles ; 
lor  Book  i.  ver.  550^  he  fays. 

Two  forts  of  beings  reafon's  eye  defcry'd, 

And  prov'd  before  their  diif'rence  vaftly  wide  : 

Body  and  void,  vithich  never  could  agree 

In  any  one  effential  property"; 

Tor  body,  as  'tis  matter,  is  ft-om  place 

IMQind  ;  and  void  from  body,  as  *tis  fpace. 

Therefore,  whatever  is,  is  cither  place,  or  a  thitfg 

placed. 

>  ■  And  to  afford  a  place. 

Is  the  peculiar  gift  of  empty  fpace. 

Beet  i.  ver.  490. 

Thus,  if  the  gods  are  not  bodies,  they  are  empty 
Ipace,  and  altogether  nothing,  as  was  faid  before. 
That  they  arc  not  bodies,  Lucretius  himfclf  can- 
mot  deny :  What  can  neither  touch,  nor  be  touch- 
ed, is  not  body  :  The  gods  of  Lucretius  neither 
arc  touched,  nor  touch ;  therefore  they  are  not 
liodies;  for  nothing  but  body  can  be  touched  or 
towch.  He  has  confirmed  the  minor  propofitibn 
ift  this  argument : 
Kow  fince  their  fubft*ncc  can't  be  touchM  by 

man. 
They  cannot  touch  thefc  other  things 
Ibrwhatfoe'cr  is  touch'd,  that  mufi  *" 

again. 

The  fupinc  idlenefs  and  inaSion  of  his  gods, 
made  him  aware  how  he  placed  them  among  bo- 
dies.    And  Book  t.  ver.  486,  he  fays, 


be  touch  d  by^ 

lings  that  can  ;  \ 
uH  be  touchM  I 


J 


. ^A^'hatever  is,  a  powV  muft  own, 

Cr  fit  to  a<St,  or  to  be  aded  on ; 

Or  be  a  place,  in  which  fuch  things  arc  done 

Kow  body  only  fuflfcrs,  and  ails 

And  yet  he  allows  them  a  body,  but  fo  fubtle  as 
irot  to  fall  under  the  perception  of  fenfc.  Perhaps 
he  will  fay,  with  Epicurus,  th^t  his  gods  have  not 
s.  body,  but  as  it  were  a  body  :  And  thus  he  will 
let  up  a  third  nature,  in  contradidlion  of  his  o«(n 
^drine,  when  be  taught,  that 

JL  third  difTrcnt  nature  in  vain  is  fought. 
And  ne'er  can  be  found  out  by  fcnfe  or  thought. 
Boot  i.  vcr.  491. 

Certainly  he  will  pot  pretend  that  his  gods  arc 
conjuijcks,  or  events  of  concrete  bodits.  What 
then  can  they  be,  but  a  mere  fidion,  an  empty 
word  to  footh  the  credulous  ears  of  unthinking 
ipen  ?  And  fince  he  is  contriving  fomc  moft  tcnu- 
ictfs  abode  for  them,  what  can  be  more  tenuious 
I  the  void,  which  i»  wholly  dcftitutc  of  body  .' 


UCRETIU9. 

But  he  is  offictoufly  about  to  invent  (omcthi^' 
more  fubtle,  and  not  unlike  their  own  nature 
that  is  to  fay,  nothing. 

Ver.  167.  The  fame  difference  of  tenuity  u 
there  is  between  us  and  the  gods,  thete  ouglu  ts 
be  likcwife  between  their  abodes  and  ours:  aal 
thu«,  by  fuitable  to  their  own,  he  means,  that  tbe 
feats  and  manfions  of  the  gods,  confift  of  the  bas. 
principles  as  the  gods  themfelves. 

Ver,  169.  But,  Tay  they,  the  godt  madetia 
world,  and  decreed  it  to  be  eternal.  To  whitli 
Lucretius  anfwers  in  thirty-two  verfes.  Bid  th«y 
make  it  for  their  own  fake,  or  out  of  love  to  maa? 
Whoever  fays  for  their  own,  may  as  well  pretendi 
that  to  be  adored  and  worfbipped  by  mei  is  of 
advantage,  and  adds  to  the  happy  ftate  of  a  god, 
who  is  entirely  bfeffed,  and  wants  nothing :  Asd 
if  any  one  fay  for  the  fake  of  man,  let  him  tdl 
me  what  trouble  it  would  have  been  to  os  if  it 
never  had  had  a  being,  not  to  have  &  being  ? 

To  muke  good  his  afiertion  in  this  place,  Ls- 
cretius  chiefly  labours  to  prove,  that  the  gods^ 
not  make   the  world   for  the  benefit  of  mas. 
Therefore,  fays  he,  there  is  no  reafon  why  any  of 
us  fliould,  a?  in  gratitude  for  fo  great  a  fiiosr, 
extol  this  mighty  work,  believe  it  eternal,  aed 
that  it  will  be  immortal :  For  of  what  advantage 
coul3  our  acknowledgements  be  to  the  gods,  tfe* 
that   confidcration  only  fhould  induce  them  t» 
make  the  world  for  the  fake  of  us,  or  for  our  k^ 
nefit  ?  Befidcs,  what  new  thing  was  there  to  al. 
lure  the  gods,  who  enjoy  the  moft  pcrfe^  trao-. 
quillity,  to  change,  cither  for  their  own  fab  <r 
ours,  tiicir  former  life  of  happy  and  unintemipl 
repofe,  and  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  care 
man,  and  of  all  created  beings,  they,  who,  till  tfe 
lived  In  undifturbed  delights  and  happinefs  ?  Fa^ 
ther,  what  could  it  have  been  the  worie  for  n^ 
we  had  never  been  created  ?  For  he,  who  bisofli 
tafted  the  fwects  of  life,  with  good  rcafoi*  dcfiwj 
,to  Rve  on  :  but  they  who  never  had  a  being.  hMT, 
can  they  be  in  love  with  the  pleafures  of  Uvimf  | 
Moreover,  how  could  the  gods  fabricate  thevedt; 
for  the  fake  of  man :  •(  man,  I  fay,  of  whom  tfcey 
had  no  previous  notice,  no  model  to  workbft 
For  nothing  can  be  made  without  an  idea.    Ail 
whence  had  the  gods  firft  their  idea  of  crratiiy. 
the  world  ?  Whence  had  they  their  innate  notio* 
of  the  world,  by  which  they  might  fee  in  tfc*» 
mind  what  they  purpofed  and  refolvcd  to  maker 
For  fince  the  world  was  to  be  created  of  atoe^ 
the  gods  could  by  no  other  m<rans  come  to  t&J 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  thofe  atomi,  oerim 
what  they  would  be  able  to  cffed  by  the  cbaa^' 
of  their  fites,  orders,  and  pofitioni;  unlefs  nats^ 
by  creating  the  world  from  the  fortoitoos  c«ifi- 
tion  of  atoms,  had  afforded  them  a  fpccimm  a£k» 
and  unlefs  they  had  experimented  by  the  very  life 
of  things,  how  great  was  the  efficacy  of  the  "^^ 
Thus,  fo  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the  ga* 
make  this  world  for  the  fake  of  man,  thw  iod^ 
they  had  no  hand  in  the  creation  of  it,  hot  by  the 
guidance  of  nature,  it  was  made  byafoitwtsBi 
ccnconrfc  of  atoms.  - 

Thus  Lucretius  begins  his  impictj  anc'i  *■■ 
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cadcfiYourt  to  laUe  a  duft,  tnd  Mind  me^t^imdef* 
fiandingi.  And,  to  fecure  his  former  b^^nioi^, 
prctCDdt  objedioos  ioterxnized  With  fcofis,  againft 
ali  thofe,  who,  npon  fober  principles,  ahd  a  ftri^ 
iearch  ioto  the  order  and  difpofition  of  things, 
'Were  forced  to  confels  this  frame  to  t>e  the  con- 
trirance  of  tome  intelligent  Being,  and  the  pro- 
^n6t  of  wifdom  itfelf.  And  here,  agreeable  to 
tfie  Epiciiremn  principles,  he  foppofes  intefeft  to  he 
'die  canfe  of  all  eood  nature;  and  the  only  fpring 
of  aAion^  and  then  peremptorily  demands  what 
fnitable  retnros  man  could  male  the  gods  for  all 
tbeir  labonr,  or  what  additional  happinefs  they 
COttld  receiTe?  Where  he  makes  another  wild 
icppofition,  which  will  never  he  granted,  via. 
Tbat  to  create  or  difpofe,  is  toll  and  trouble  to 
Omnipotence ;  for  fuch  I  have  proved  every  eter- 
nal and  felf-«xiftent  to  be.  Now,  let  us  look  a 
little  on  tbe  immoderate  praifes  he  befiows  on  his 
Bpknrae,  and  aik  him,  vdiat  rewards  could  pofte. 
rity  give  him  for  his  philofophy,  how  could  he  re- 
ceive any  benefit  from  their  praifes  and  commeo- 
Nations  i  What  then,  was  his  god  Epicurus  a  fool, 
ymbo  loft  his  own  cafe,  oppofed  hinifelf  to  fo  many 
jihilqlophers,  and  laboured  to  write  almoft  infinite 
voluines,  when  he  had  no  motive  to  engage  hioi- 
Hrffia  all  this  trouble!  No,  Lucretius  highly  e- 
Hcems  him  for  the  benefits  he  beftowed  on  mao- 
hSad ;  and  thus  anfwers  hlmfelf^  vtrhilft  he  allows 
4o|^  benevolence  to  be  a  ftrong  motive  tp  aAion : 
Jimd  tbia  is  allowed  by  general  coofeot,  be  being 
iiatcd,  who  looks  only  on  his  own  intereft,  and 
jnakea  that  the  meafure  of  all  his  defigns.  And 
Cbae  the  Deity  it  benevolent  in  the  htgheft  degfee, 
i«  aa  evident  as  that  it  is  a  pcrfe Aion  to  be  fo  ; 
§ot  ktif  already  proved,  that  infinite  perfedion  is 
fioecc4aryconfequenceoffelf»exiftence.  But  when 
be  codeavoora  to  prove,  that  to  be  it  no  good  to 
nam  :  what  but  laughter  can  be  returned  to  fuch 
aa  idle  oppoAtion  of  common  fenfc  ?  For  if  to  be 
faomiiiHcd  in  being  is  fo  great  a  good,  and  fo  de- 
firaVky  at  all  meat  wifliet  and  endeavours  fuA- 
dcady  evince,  then  fureiy  to  beftow  chat  being,  it 
at  Icaft  an  equal  bleffing.  And  to  aofwer  his  im- 
mdcnt  qneftion^  How  the  Deity  Could  hav^  his 
tsowlcdgc  Mt  is  iufficient  to  return ^  That  his 
aacthod  df  knowing  is  not  tdi  be  roeafured  by  oars, 
tbat  he  it  Omnilcient,  that  being  a  perfeAion, 
accda  not  any  exumal  impuUe  from  images. 

Ver.  2  Si.  Cicero,  lib.  ii.  de  Nat.  Deor.  fpeaks 
to  the  iame  parpo^  ,ln  thefe  words :  *'  Quid  aii 
tcm  erat,  quod  concnpiiceret  Deus  mundom  fig- 
nit  €t  lumioibas,  tanquam  JEdilis,  omare  ?  Si,'  ut 
t>e«s  ipfe  melint  habitarct,  aateH'^ndelicet  tern- 
Mre  ioffinitp,  in  uoebrit,  tanqiiam  in  gorgvftio 
babkaverat?  Poft  autem,  varietate  ne  eum  delec* 
tari  fmtamvt,  quod  cesium  et  terras  exornataa  ft- 
dkmot  i  Qrm  dU  potefi  efle  oble Aatio  I>eo  ?  quB 
"ft  cflet,  non  ei  tam  dio  earere  potuiflet.*'  Why 
vraa  it  that  Ood  wat  fo  defirous  to  adorn  this 
vrarU  with  Inminariet  and  confteliatioas,  like  the 
Mvrdy  collack  of  a  herald  i  Wat  it  that  he  might 
Irve  himfelf  the  better.'  And  had  he  lived  till 
chcOy  that  it  to  Cay,  an  infinite  fpace  of  time,  in. 
tfaedm^nainacahiii?  Or  do  «einuigiae»  tbat 

TBAMi^Ii* 


at  length  he  took  delight  in  novelties,  and,  there^ 
fore,  clothed  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  all  tha^ 
glorious  array  in  \7hich  we  now  behold  them  * 
What  delight  can  that  be  to  Crod  i  Were  it  any* 
he  would  not  ha^ve  been  fo  long  without  it. 

Ver.  abi.  The  notice,  or  knowledee  of  all 
things  prckeeds  from  t^e  images  of  things  th;^ 
offejr  themfelves  to  the  mind.  Befides,  the  godk 
do  nothing  inconfiderately ;  but  forefee  what- 
ever they  refolve  to  do.  Now,  no  images  .of  thinga 
c^uld  come  into  the  I^ivioe  l^ind,  fince  the  thingi 
tnemfelvcs  did  not  yet  exift.  tt  is  idle,  therefore^ 
to  pretend,  that  the  gods  created  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  the  animait,  and  all  things.  This  argument 
is  contained  in  fifteen  verfes. 

Ver.  ao8.  In  thefe  eight  verfes,  the  poet  deli- 
vers the  opinion  of  Epicurilis  concerning  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  which  he  denied  to  l>e  the  work 
of  the  gods ;  but  uught,  that  alUthidgs  arc  effed- 
ed  by  nature,  or  rather  by  chance  and  fortune, 
that  IS,  by  a  fortuitous  cdncourfe  of  atonu :  For  ^ 
he  would  not  allow  fortune  or  chafi<;e  to  be  an^ 
thing,  that,  of  itfelf,  tdnpered  and  difpofed  the 
atoxn«  to  work  thefe  effeds  we  now  behold,  but 
that  the  atoms  themfelves  are  that  very  chance  s 
f^jrafmuch^'as  without  any  premeditation,  thejT 
ineet,  and  mutuary  cleave  to  one  another ;  and 
thus  make  all  concrete  things^  \ufk  as  it  happens, 
without  any  preconceived  defign.  And  thus,  ai 
Dry  den  finely  exjpreffes  this  opinion  of  £picuruS| 

The  various  afeoms  mterferin^  dance 
Leap'd  into  foctt,  tne  aebte  work  of  chance. 

Lucretius,  tob,  etptains  it  m  the  fanfe  words,  aa 
here,  book  i  ver.  ion.  and  in  this  book,  ver» 
470,  be  repeats  thefe  Verfes  agaiii. 

Ver.  ii4.  Topix)ve  the  world  not  to  have.beeti 
fhade  by  the  gods,  the'  ^o^t,  in  thefe  thirty-four 
rerfes,  brings  fome  argument^  from  the  iB-coti. 
trived  fraiAe»  difpofition,  and  inake  of  it;  The  ^ 
work  of  an  all- wife  artift,  faj^s  he,  Oughi  to  be 
perfefi  in  all  pofnttf ;  not  like  the  earth  wittt 
hiouotaios,  woods,  lakes,  &c.  hideous  and  dread* 
ful  to  behold.  Some  pat;t8  of  it  fiiould  not  ba 
chilled  with  perpetual  froft,  nor  others  parched 
With  cdhtinual  hear :  it  fliould  produce  fruits  o£ 
all  forts,  rather  than  thorn*,  briars,  and  other 
ufelefs,  nay,  noxioUs  plants,  ft  fhould  be  difturbed 
vHth  n6  florms  nor  tempel^s :  It  ihoold  breed  nq 
wild  beads,  nor  other  animals  that  are  dangeroui 
and  deftrd^ive  to  man  :  rate  (hould  various  ^dif- 
eafes  attend  the  various  Ibafons  of  the  year,  and 
fliortei^  our  dayi  :  but  all  things  (hould  have  been 
made  pleafant  atiBlteaitlfifl,  accommodated  on^ 
to  the  eafi^  and  pteafur^  of  man  : '  and  th'us  it 
would  indeed  have  been  ^  vrork  worthy  6T  a  vrifitf 
^d  bounteous  Ood.       ' 

-  Thus  oittr  6refuni|)tnous  and  daring  poet  takeg 
upon  him  to  nnd  fault  with  the  contrivance  itfetfg 
atfd,  like  that  proud  king  of  «\rfagon,  could*  n6 
doubt,  have  anended  the  defig n.  And  her^  thoagli 
it  it  unreafonable  tb  demand  a  particular  caufii 
and.  motive  fof  every  eontrivance,  finte  we  and 
not  of  the  cabinet-council  of  Nature,  nor  afliftod 
at  her  projc^,  yet  ^  ezceptioaa  (,nu  d9vbt  tW 
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.beft  hU  laboofing  wit  pofM  invent)  are  to  weak, 
to  often  anfwered,  and  (6  cafily  (oa  principles 
^groanded  on  certain  hxftory,  and  infallible  record) 
to  be  accounted  for,  that  there  if  no  need  t»  frame 
,a  particular  anfwer,  nor  reafon  to  fear,  that  any, 
!the  meaned  reader,  can  ever  be  furprifed  widi 
*lUch  trifles. 

Ver.  %7,i.  In  tbefe  fix.  verfes  it  contained  his 
Jrft  argument,  in  which  he  prove*,  that  far  the 
'grcztcS.  part  of  the  earth  is  ufelefs  to  man ;  for- 
afmuch  as  It  confifts  partly  of  mountains,  woo^Sf 
and  rocks ;  and  that  the  fea  and  vaft  lakes  take 
lip  another  part  of  it :  as  alfo  becaufe  a  third  por- 
tion of  it  is  uninhabitable  by  reafon  of  the  yiolent 
beat  of  the  fiin  *,  and  a  fourth  on  account  of  its 
Ibeine  extremely  cold ;  that  is  fo  fay,  uAder  the 
torrid  zone,  and  under  the  two  frigid  zones.  How 
then  can  it  be  pretended,  that  this  earth,  which 
abounds  with  fo  many  defedls  and  inconveniencies, 
Vas  created  by  the  gods  for  the  fake  of  man  f 

Ibid.  Lucretius. 

^  ■    ■■  Qaantuni  coeli  tegit  impetus  ingenty 
linde  avidam  partem  montes,  dte, 

Which  our  tranflator  has  not  rightly,  or  at  leaft, 
has  doubtfully  rei^dered.  For  what  Lucretius 
lays  is  this :  That  as  much  of  tlie  world  as  the 
lieaVens  fur  round  or  cover,  by  which  he  means 
'the  orb  of  the  earth,  is  partly  taken  'up  by  moun- 
tains, &c.  and  therefore  h  of  no  ufe  to  man.  But 
Creech  feems  to  make  him  cqtnpfaun,  chat  ao  crea- 
tures >tfe  prodaced  in  the  air^vs  Weil  as  ifttfae 
nrater,  and  on  dry  groiwd.  His  aaiftake  proceed- 
ed from  not  enough  confidcring  what  tbe  poet 
sneans  by  «*  Cocli  impetus  iogenf ;"  the  riolcnt 
^hirl  of  the  beaTens.  Cicero,  de  Natyra  Deorum,, 
Jib.  ii.  **  Ci^m  autcoi  impetum  ceeli  admirabiii 
cum  celeritate  moYeri,  vertique  yideamus,^  &c. '. 
.  Ver.  216.  The  aftronomers  divided  the  hea- 
TeiU.  according  to  latitude,  into  five  parts,  each 
.  of  which  the  Greeks  called  z«m»,  and  the  Latins 
fiimgulvm,  Ta/cia^  Plaga^  Cicero  calls  the  zones, 
Jliatuht  and  Ora  i  the  zone,  that  is  in  the  midlk, 
lietwreen  the  two  tropics,  beyond  which  the  fun 
never  pafles,  is  calletf  the  torrid  zone.  Polybius 
dUvides  this  zone  into  two».  paned  by  the  equa. 
tor ;  but  in  this  opinion  Ke  is  not  followed  by 
»ny.  The  two  zones  tlkat  are  extended,  the  one 
from  the  right  of  the  torrid  zone,  towards  the 
ii^c  or  poKth  pole,  and  the  other  from  the  left 
ff  the  torrid  zone,  towafds  the  antardic  or  foutb 
pole,  are  called  the  tenaperate  zooesu  The  other 
two.  Included  within  die.  polar  circlei«  are  called 
<he  frigid  ZMiea,  Thaka  n  believed  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  them  ;  biit  fPoffidooiaa,  as  cited  by 
dtraboy  afhibea  the  inventioo,  thpogh  without 
reafon^to  Far^ienides.  Tbefe  zonca  arc  drfgibeA 
fcj  Virgil,  Geocg.  i.  ver^zjj. 

<^i<K|ttc  teneot  ctalvm  Zonse :  qaanmi  ana  eorefco 
Semper  Ibtc  rabens^  et  Corrida  femper  Ab  igoi : 
Qaam  circdn  ettreaiab  dtrztz^  bevaque  trahnntur) 
CeruleS  gkcie  conc*':fja,  atque  imbribus  atris. 
Has  later  aiediamqae^  daz  ntoftakibvi  ssgili 


F1t8  girdles  bind  the  Ikiet :  the  torrid  xoitft 
Olowa  With  the  paffing  and  repaffing  fim. 
Far  on  the  right  and  left,  th*  extremes  of  hoff^ 
To  frofts  and  ihows,  and  bitter  bUfts  are  gives. 
Betwixt  the  midft  and  thefe,  the  gods  afignM 
Two  habitable  feats  for  human  kbd.       thjh* 

And  the  f^me  aftronomers^likewife  afignedlK  ' 
zones  on  earth,  to  anfwer  to  chofe  of  tbe  hcsTtn;  | 
and  of  thefe  Ovid  ukea  nottcp,  Metam.  l  ver.4Si  I 

Utque  duas  dextri  codom,  totidumqne  finiibS 
Parte  fecant  Zons,  quinta  eft  ardentior  ilfis: 
Sic  onus  indufum  numero  diftipzit  eodem 
Cura  Dei ;  totidemque  plaga:  telkire  prenraofv; 
Quarum  qux  media  eft,  non  eft  habttahifis  afto; 
Nix  tegit  alta  duas :  totidem  inter  tttramqwW- 

cavit, 
Temperiem  dedit,  mifiH  cum  frigore  flammlk 

Which  tbe  fame  Drydeo  thus  iaterpfets^ 

And  as  five  zones  th*  ethereal  region  bind, 
Five  correfpondent  are  th  earth  a!fign*d. 
The  fun,  with  rays  diredlly  darting  down. 
Fires  all  beneath,  and  fries  the  middle  zose. 
The  two  beneath  the  difiaot  poles  eomplaiff 
Of  endlefs  winter,  and  perpetual  rain. 
Betwixt  th*  extremes  two  happier  climates  botf 
The  temper  that  parukes  of  beat  and  cold. 

Nor  was  it  aattft  oblerved  by  theTe  aflroDeBS^ 
that  the  parts  of  the  earth  anrwered  to  the  off»> 
fite  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  partake  of  iWr  \ 
qualities:  though  fe  great  has  been  thewifiha 
of  God  in  attempering  all  things.  Chat  everi* 
rcAly  beneath  the  fun,  and  where  the  hettsiR 
moft  violent,  both  nacnand  cattle  may  livtaplHk 
fant  and  eafy  life:  but  of  thia  the  aadcMsHttj 
ignorant.    * 

Ver.  127,  In  theft  nine  Terflss  is  eootaiifeiliii^ 
fedond  argiiment,  in  which  he  obferves,  tiat  ^\ 
other  parts  of  the  earth  that  are  cnkivated,  at^ 
not  produce  the  fruits,  nnkft  the  graiind  be  M 
by  men  with  great  toil  and  la^ur ;  bat  if  tli 
earth  were  created  by  the  gods,  for  the  fervicctf 
ntan,  why  does  it  not  bear  thm  fruits  of  la  si» 
accord  ? 

Ver.  256.  Thefe  eight  verfea  contain  the  tMi 
argmnent,  and  fay,  that  even  when  we  expeft* 
reap  the  fruits  of  oar  hiboars  ia  the  tillage  ofil* 
eirth,  we  are  often  deceived  in  oar  hopes,  eitbtt 
by  raiat  or  droughts,  by  ftorass,  blights,  ftc.  wfeit^ 
is  finely  exprelC»l  by  Sir  R.  Blac£nore: 

The  veiidaM  WaBH  theii  ebamiog  a^ed  fafe, 
Aa4  fltrivell'd  frait  drofa  from   the  miAtA 

booghs: 
florwVs io  their  virgiis  blafliec  fiantherM  &» 
Aad  rotod  the  trees  their  Ibatter'd  b«antics  fift 
lafcdioo  taina  the  air ;  fi^  natare  frdea; 
And  fnddcn  autaaia  all  the  frekla  iavades; 
80  when  the  piaias  their  flosa'ty  paaip  di^fry^ 
Soothed  by  thefpriog^iiaeet  kattlk'aoi' 

ray; 
If  Boreas  thea,  dcfigoiag  aaviaaa  wai^ 
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AojyWfat  on  tart  deftruAxooi  tnarchet  forth 
With  the  cold  forces  of  the  fnowf  north. 
Th*  op'Ding  bodt,  and  fprontiog  herbs,  and  all 
The  tender  firft-born  of  the  fpring  tnuft  h\\ ; 
The  blighted  trees  their  bloomiog  honours  (hed, 
^ad  on  cheh'  blafted  hop«s  the  tttoumfol  gard'* 
nentretd. 

Ver.  344.  In  thefe  fix  verfcs  is  contained  the 
fiwrth  argament,  in  which  the  poet  obfer? fes,  that 
noxious  animals  are  produced  and  fed,  as' well' on 
dry  ground  as  in  the  fea :  that  the  feafons  of  the 
year  bring  difeafes ;  that  untimely  death  fnatches 
naoj  away :  To  which  evils  they  ought  not  to 
be  fubjed,  if  all  thixtgt  were  created  for  tlieir 
tike 

Ver.  ijcx.la  thefe  0itecn  verTes  he  bringt.hia 
Ifth  arguocntr  If  the  gods,  fays  he,  had  made 
the  world,  the  condition  of  man  would  have  been 
better  than  that  of  other  animals;  yet  we  plainly 
(ee  it  is  much  worfe  :  and,  to  weigh  the  matter 
■right,  nature  feenw  a  kind  parent  to  them,  and  a 
crofs  ftep-mother  to  ^s•  Why,  fays  Epicurus,  in 
Li6b&titts,  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  did  Ood  make  man 
whoa  he  loved,  obnoxious  to  fo  Inany  evils  i  Why 
^  he  make  him  frail  and  mortal  ?  "  Cur  ergo 
I^s  omnibus  malis  homines,  quern  diligebat, 
ohjecit?  Cor  mortalem,  fragilemque  confticnie?*' 
Mfo,  indeed,  comes  into  the  w«rkl  naked,  help* 
k£^  and  unarmed :  bat  nature  has  given  him  the 
idftotage  of  handsy  which  arc  called  the  organ 
of  organs.  Befidea,  let  ttt  fup^e  that  a  great  e- 
Iste  were  given  gratuitoufly,  and  for  no  previous 
ctofideration,  ro  a  man  that  were  lame,  mutilated, 
infirm  and  difeafed,  would  it  not  be  uojoft  to  call 
the  donor  to  account  for  the  infirmity  of  the  ob- 
f^  of  his  liberality,  and  to  blame  him  that  he 
pve  no  more  i 

Ver.  %S5'  PUny,  lib.  vii.  fpeaking  of  the  im. 
Utility  of  human  nature,  ikys,  **  Hominem  tan- 
Ab nudum,  et  in  sudi  humonatalt  die  objept  ad 
^^tBM  ftatim  et  ploratus,  nnllumqne  tot  animali- 
lapronius  ad  lachrymas,  atque  has  protinus  vit« 
priadpio."  Ifcture  produces  maA  only  naked,  nor 
>f  the  great  number  of  animals  is  any  more  prone 
10  tears,  and  that  too  in  the  very  moihent  of  his 
jinh.  But  let  ua  hear  Dryden^a  tranflation  of 
uspaifage. 

Rras,  like  a  faflor  by  the  tempeft  hurl'd 

Uhore,  the  bab^  is  fliipwreckM  on  the  world  t 

ttked  he  lies,  and  r^y  to  expire, 

ielptefs  of  aU  that  human  wants  require  t 

SzposM  upon  unhofpitable  earth, 

^rom  the  firft  moment  of  his  haplefs  birth  \ 

^tght  with  foreboding  cries  he  fills  the  room, 

Too  fare  prefages  of  his  future  doom. 

)at  flockt  and  herds,  and  every  favagc  bead, 

Sy  iliore  redulgent  nature  are  increased  : 

Htey  want  nb  patties  for  their  froward  mood, 

!Vo  nattc  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food 

^fhh  brofcen  vrords;  nor  wititer  blafls  they  fear, 

Wot  dntnge  their  habits  with  the  changing  year : 

^  for  their  fafcty  dtadels  prepare, 

Rff  hrs^  tht  wiskcd  inftrPtticnts  of  wan 


tJnIabour'd  earth  1i<r  bmmteotis  CmTnfe  grants. 
And  nature*B  lavilh  hands  fupply  their  cotnihott 
wants. 
Ver.ftjS.  Martial,  lib.  xiv.  Epig.  s4» 
81  quis  plorator  collo  tibi  vemula  pendet^ 
Hire  quatiat  tenerA  garnxta  fiftra  manu. 

Hence  we  may  obferve,  that  thr  ratrles  which  out 
nurfes  ufe  to  quiet  their  froward  children,  are  not 
of  modern  date ,  efpecblly  if  the  enfitaeufam,  whicli 
is  the  word  our  poet  here  uCc^^  be  the  fame  with 
the^rvfs,  that  the  Egvptiaos  ofed  in  the  fervice 
of  the  goddefs  Ifi^,  as,  by  ih€  iddcription  Apolei^ 
us^.Metam.  lib.  xi  gives  of  it.  it  fccms  to  be  x 
"  Dextera  quidem  fcrebat.**  fays  hc>**  lerenmxre^ 
pltaculum,  cujus  per  au'.^ufiam  Uminam  in  moduitt 
baftei  recurvatam,  trajetftx  medix  paucx  virgalaa 
crifpante  brachio  tergcmims  jadus  reddcbint  an.* 
guiluin  funorcm.*'^  And  the  figiite  of  Ifis,  holdiug 
^Jiftrum  in  her  hand,  which  Hieronymus  l^ofilus^ 
de  Siilro,  p.  %%.  gives  us,  from  fume  ancient  coixif 
of  Adrian,  rcprefents  it  to  be  very  much  of  thn 
fame  form  with  our  ctjmmon  rattles. 

Ver.  a66.  Huviug  folvcd  the  objedions  which 
the  wcaknefs  of  the  Stoics,  ai:d  the  fuperfiition  o£ 
the  vulgar  had  raifcd  againft  hi^  opinion ;  he  now^i 
in  thefe  ten  Vcrf(:s  argues  to  this  purpofe,  'fhe 
nature  of  the  whole  is  the  fame  with  that  of  ita 
parts;  and  fince  we  fee  that  the  parts  of  tbj^ 
world,  the  earth,  foa,  air,  and  fire,  are  continually 
changed^  fometimes  ^imin^hed,  fometimes  re>* 
newed,  it  mufk  be  confefled,  that  the  whole  toad 
is  equally  and  alike  moruU 

Ver.  16S.  Thu/ramt',]  i.  e.  Of  the  earth,  which  it 
compofed  of  the  four  elenieots,  tliat  are  called  ;hy 
Maniiius,  lib.  i.  ver.  Z37.  **  (!^cuor  mundi artus(*/ 
the  four  limbs  or  members  oi  the  world ;  as  ^hpjf 
are  likewife  by  Lucretfus,  ver.  iy%,o{  this  book* 

Ver.  176.  Here  the  poet  dcmonftrates  at  large* 
in  feventy-three  verfes,  that  the  chief*  part^i,  ml 
largeft  members  of  the  world^  earth,  water,  ai% 
and  fire,  are  producedi  and  die.  And  firfi,  in  xhtSfi 
twenty  verfes  he  begins  Wjth  the  earth  :  many  oiE 
whofe  particles,  fays  he,  arc  boriie  aloft,  and  com* 
pofe  the  air  :  the  rivers  walU  ofl*  many  more,  and 
roll  them  into  the  fea.  Then,  in  fixteen  verfes,  he 
fays,  that  new  water  is  produced  every  day ;  but 
part  of  it  is  changed  into  air  by  the  force  of  the 
fun  t  and  in  the  fubterranean  pafTages^  another 
part  of  it  condenfes,  and  puts  on  the  form  of 
earth.  Then  in  ten  verf^  he  fays,  that  no  mail 
will  pretend,  that  the  air  which  receives  all  the  ' 
particles  that  are  continually  ^owi/>g  to  it  froRL 
all  thingSi  and  that  repairs  and  renews  all  thoiia 
things,  is  eternal  and  immortal.  And  laAly,  in 
twcnty-fcven  verfes,  he  affcrtu,  th^t  we  ougjbt  ta 
conclude  the  like  alfo  of  fire,  firicc  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  who  is  the  fole  fout)tain  and  fource  of  all  light 
and  fire,  flow  out  from  his  orb,  and  perilh  every 
mooient.  And,  therefore,  wc  muft  be  forced  to 
allow,  that  the  fun  himfcif  is  repaired,  us  wc  fup^ 
ply  a  lamp  with  oil  to  keep  the  flame  alive.   • 

Ver.  »8o.  Here  the  poet  proves,  I.  That  do- 
earth  wallet  away,  and  is  renewed  :  for,  £iys  lit« 
H  a  i^ 
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the  fan,  by  contintially  ftiimxig  upon  it,  bakci  and 
dries  it  iip :  it  wears  with  being  trampled  on  :  the 
,  ibrcc  of  the  windt  blows  fomc  of  it  into  the  air  i 
rains  dUToWe  it :  rivevs  walh  it  away  :  it  is  wafted 
by  its  oWD  iirodo<StiobS|  and  again  renewed  by 
thenu  For,  as  the  earth  is  the  great  mother  of 
all  things,  fo  too  (he  is  their  common  fepulchre. 
The  earth  therefore  decays,  and  is  renewed. 

Ver.  284.  Our  traoflator  is  not  fo  much  obliged 
to  his  author  for  this  thoiight,  as  to  Cowley,  #h0j 
in  th^  firft  book  of  his  Datideis,  fays, 

■  —  The  ftreaai,  with  wanton  play^ 

Kifles  the  finiling  banks,  and  glides  away. 

Ver.  I9i.  In  thefe  fixteen  verfes  the  poet  pf  oires, 
adly,  That  the  water  waftes  away,  itad  is  again 
repaired :  for  the  fea,  the  fivers,  and  the  foan- 
tains,  are  continually  fupplied  with  new  waters; 
and  the  reafon  wby  the  fea  does  not  overflow,  is, 
Ibecanfe  the  winds  brufiiing  over  the  furface  of  its 
•waves,  take  away  fome  part  of  its  flood,  and  be- 
«anfe  the  heat  of  the  fun  commonly  licks  up  its 
-traters.  Belides,  fome  parts  of  the  waters  0/  the 
fea  dives  beneath  into  the  pores  and  channels  of 
the  earth,  where,  leaving  behind  its  bittefnefs  and 
fait,  it  gropes  oat  its  blind  paflage  to  a  fecond 
i)irth ;  and  ftarting  up  in  fountains,  creeps  from 
them  into  rivers,  and  from  the  rivers  works  its 
way,  and  returns  again  into  the  fea,  gliding  back- 
-wards  jind  forwards  with  a  neverceafing  coorfe. 
<  Ver.  305.  Lucretius  himfcff  gives  the  reafon  of 
this,  book  ii*  ver.  45 1. 

for  when  ialt  fireams  throngh  winding  carelns 

pafs, 
"They  rSc  up  fweet,  and  bubble  o'er  the  grafs ; 
Bec&ufe  thofe  pungent  parts  they  roll'd  before, 
Vow  flay  behind,  and  lodge  in  every  pore. 

Ver.  5cS.  Maeandef  is  a  great  river  of  the  Lef- 
fer  Afia,  flowing  from  the  fountain  Aulocrene,  in 
the  Greater  Phrygia.  It  divides  Caria  from  Ionia; 
and,  at  the  city  Heraclea,  falls  into  the  Myrtoan 
lea,  which  is  a  part  of  the  iEgean,  and  now  called 
Mare  dt  Mandria.  This  river  is  now  the  Madrc, 
and  flows  in  fo  many  winding)^  that  it  often  feems 
to  run  back  toward  iu  head.  Ovid.  Metani.  lib. 
ix.  ver.  449. 

Hie  tibi,  dum  fequitur  patris  curvamiharipn, 
IFilia  M«andri,  toties  redeuntis  eodem, 
Cognita  CyaniSe,  &Cw 

Whence,  not  only  all  turnings  and  windings  are 
Snetaphorically  called  meanders :  but  like\»ife  all 
crafty  and  wily  counfels :  in  which  lafl  feofc,  Ci- 
cero in  Pifo,  ufes  the  word  meander ;  and  Pru- 
^entios,  in  tbi  hytnn,  ante  Somo. 

O  tortuofe  fcrpens, 
Qui  mille  per  Maeandros, 
Fraudefque  flexuofas, 
Agitas  quieta  corda. 

I^ion  Pnifaeus  fays,  that  this  river  makes  no  leis 
4baa  fix  huadred  windings  towards  th^  fpring 
.yikgtt  firft  it  riiei.    Th«s» 


Iu  wanton  tide  in  vn^athing  volumes  flowit 
Still  forming  reedy  iflands  as  it  goes : 
And  in  meanders  to  the  neighbVing  main, 
The  liquid  ferpent  diaws  iu  filver  train. 

Sir  Richard  BUtJamu 

Moreover,  the  four  Terfes  chat  concJade  tbisar. 
gument,  are  paraphrafticallj  rendered;  and  tbc 
two  lafl  of  them  feem  to  be  imiuted  from  tbefiesf 
Cowley  I 

TK'  innocent  ft  ream,  as  it  in  filence  goes, 
Frefli  honours,  and  a  fudden  fpring  beftows. 
On  both  its  banks  to  ev*ry  tree  and  flow'r. 

Ver.  3 IX.  In  thefe  ten  verfes,  he  proves,  y&r^ 
Of  the  air,  that  i(  fometimea  vraftes,  and  then  »- 
gain  increaies :  for  the  air  i»  changed  ever^  w^ 
mem  :  bdcaufe,  whatever  flowt  fteaa  bodies,  it 
carried  into  the  vaft  traA  of  air.  9ut  nnoBTc 
■  corpufcles  are  ccmtinuany  flowing  from  all  thtDji, 
and  are  conveyed  into  th^  air,  where  tbey  I71V 
and  fro  withont  ceafing.  Now,  nvAth  the  air  coo* 
ftantly  reftored  thefe  cornufdes  to  the  bodies  froa 
whence  they  came,  all  things  would  by  this  tiaie 
have  been  wafted  to  nothing,  and  touUy  deftrof. 
cd.  Therefore,  bodies  are  perpetually  cfaaogei 
into  air,  and  the  air  retnms  again  into  bodies. 

Ver.  3 1  J.  This  feems  a  bold  meuphor;  aid 
yet  has  the  avthority  of  Lucretins;  **  Aeriiii 
magnum  fertur  Mare  ;'*  and  he  of  Ennhis,  wbo, 
in  Feftna,  fays,  ^  Craflapvlvis  oritur;  name  per- 
volat  ceeli  Fretam^**  And  oar  Cowley  aot  olf 
calls  the  air  a  tracklefs  ocean ;  bnt  the  fea  thebt 
flcy :  for  whieh,  he  teJk  us,  he  has  the  aatbflritf 
of  the  fcripture  itfeif :  Genef  t.  ver.  6. "  Let  tfaot 
be  a  Armament  in  the  midft  of  the  vraters,  ttt 
let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  vraters."  Tk 
pai&ige  of  Cowley,  of  which  I  am  fpeakiog,  11  il 
that  incomparable  Pindaric  ode,  which  he  calls  Ac 
Mofc;  and  the  rather  deferv^  to  be  tranfcnM 
becaufe  he  reclaims  the  authority  of  oar  poet,  V 
juftify  one  part  of  hit  allegory ; 

Where  never  fifli  did  fly. 
And  with  (hort  lilver  wings  cut  the  low  liquid  ft^ 

Where  bird  with  painted  oars  did  neVr 
Row  through  the  tracklcis  ocean  of  the  air,  &c« 

Ver.  3ax«  fa  thefe  twenty-fcvcn  veifei  k 
proves,  4thly,  That  fire  perlflies,  and  is  agaior^ 
newed :  Of  this  he  brings  an  iaftance  of  the  iitfk 
whctfe  firft  light,  fays  he,  totally  periflies^  afldi 
new  light  is  created  in  its  plac^:  Thistratbat 
know  by  experience,  as  often  aa  any  mift  iottf* 
pofes  between  the  fun*s  orb  and  as.  He  brtitf 
teaches,  that  the  like  happens  in  oar  laaipsjaJ 
candles,  in  lightning,  in  the  moon,  and  inlbeO' 
ther  planeu;  of  all  which  the  firft  light  dies,  sad i 
new  light  is  cootinnally  fubftitoted  in  its  rooa: 
Therefore  light,  in  which  there  is  always  M 
fire,  dies,  and  is  renewed  in  all  Inaunoas  bodi^ 
and  confequently  the  fire  iticlf  maft  perifli,  tf' 
be  renewed  likewife.  And,  indeed,  as  to  <* 
lighu,  which  are  fupplied  and  fed  with  fonctbim 
fat  and  humid,  as  oil,  no  man  difpuce*  but  tkK 
they  are  continually  changed.  But  Aitftetki  bk 
ii.  Meteor,  desics  that  the  light  U^taak^ 
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Wtt  terrdlruil  ligb>8?  and  will  have  ic  to  be  al- 
wijn  toe  and  the  fame,  as  being  never  fed  with 
luiimdiQr ;  for  otherwife  a  new  fan  i^roold  rife 
every  day,  and  be  daily  new,  which  is  both  falfe 
tndabfttrd.  Lacretaus,  indeed,  in  this  pla«e,  does 
not  pretend  to  fiiy,  that  the  fan  or  t!)e  ilars  are 
of  a  fiery  nature,  or  that  they  are  Qre ;  hut  is  £1- 
tiified  that  light,  whic|i  always  contains  fome 
fire,  periihes  and  is  renewed  daily.  He  will 
prove  by  and  by,  whether  the  fun  be  fire  or 
sot ;  and  according  to  the  doArine  of  Epicurus, 
will  teach,  that  the  ^leftial  bodies,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  ftars,  are  either  fire,  or  confift  of  fire ;  whic(^ 
be  has  likewife  often  infinuated  elfewhere. 

Ver.  338.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  defcribin^  a 
Aorm: 

A  fodden  ftorm  did  from  the  fouth  arife. 
And  horrid  black  begun  to  bang  the  flcies: 
Low-bellying  cloods  foon  intercept  the  light, 
And  o*er  the  failors  fpread  a  noon-day  night. 

^^'  343*  S«e  the  note  on  yerfe  twent](-eigbr 
sfthisbook. 

Ver.  349.  In  chefe  eleven  verfes  he  confirns 
the  preceding  arguments.  The  things  that  feem 
nofi  iblid,  feel  the  ftrength  of  time,  and  mouldec 
away.  Who  doe«  nqt  every  day  (ice  towers,  tern- 
piei,  and  the  images  of  the  gods  fs^Uiog  to  decay, 
aod  dropping  to  the  ground  ?  The  deities  them- 
fdves cannot  fupport  them.  Even  cocks  crumble 
with  age,  and  come  (unjibling  piecemeal  down, 
fiiom  the  mountains.  Who  then  will  pretend, 
that  things  which  >re  unable  to  rc^  the  in. 
juies  of  a  finite  time,  have  exifl^d  froni  all  cter- 
Bity? 

Ver.  351.  For  fom^  are  oif  opinion,  thai  the 
•ocients  believed,  that  not  only  man  -sod  a]l 
created  thinga,  as  well  animate  as  inanimate  be- 
jogs  but  that  even  the  gods  themfelvcs  were  fub- 
je^  to  fate.  And  the  words  of  Lucrctiuii,  in  this^ 
pi»cc,are, 

Kec^domniimeD  fati  protoHere  fines 
Psfle,neqae  adverfus  naturae  foedcra  niti. 
^  if  ^e  decrees  of  fate  were  unalterable, '  how 
came  Venus  to  fear,  sha(  the  mind  of  Jupiter 
woald  chanj^e,  in  regard  to  the  Trojans  \  Y^^^l* 
All  ver  241. 

- — -Quae  tc,  genitor,  fententia  vertlt  > 
Hocetjuidem  occafum  Trojs,  tritefque  ruinas 
Swlabar,  fatis  contraria  fata  rependcns. 
Fate  therefore  feems  to  have  been  nothing  clfc, 
tban  an  immutable  fcrics  of  things  aiid  events, 
c^ingin  the  mind,  or  in  the  decrees  of  Jupiter, 
lod  v&h,  for  that  rcafon,  be  alone  knew,  and 
*iooe  revaded  to  the  god»  by  his  own  mouth, 
aad  u>  men  by  pracle&.    Thus  the  fortun^uUipg 
fc>T»y,  Aln.  tii.  ver  %$u 
(iss  HuEbo   pftter  omD^otcos^  miht  Phodma 

ApoQo 
ftydiiit 

TowUdi  ladd,tlitt  tkeandenu  did  indeed  hold 
Itteto  beniakcrabie;  and  uunmidable;  *'  Fata 
^nwi  invenient  :**  but  in  fucli  a  Bsamier  nevenhe- 
k^  that  they  Vefinrcd,  L  That  the  cwoit  of  6ce, 


though  it  could  not  be  wholly  prevented,  migh 
neverthelefs  be  fomewhat  retarded :  Thus  Juno* 
-ffin-vii.  ver.  315. 

Hon  dabitur,efto,  regnis  prohibere  Xiatinis : 

At  tr^ere,  atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus* 

IT.  That  the  event  often  depended  on  certain  con* 
ditions,  which  being  eluded,  fate  was  eluded  like* 
wife.   HI.  That  the  dechrlHoB  of  any  fate  what* 
ever,  whether  by  Jupiter  himfelf,  or  by  the  •ra- 
bies, might  be  ambiguous :  whence  it  happencds 
that  the  gods,  as  well  as  men,  often  ftmggled  a- 
gainft  advcrfe  fotes.^   And  this  it  was  that  Venu* 
feared,  that  Jupiter  had  not  fpokeo  fincerely  of 
the  future  happinefs  of  ifineas ;  becauie,  if  he  hadu 
fhe  knew  that  it  was  un^tcrable,  and  muft  of  ne^ 
cellity  happien,    For  as  Dryden,  in  Palemon  and 
Arcite.  lays  after  Chaucer, 
The  powV  that  miniilers  to  God*s  decrees. 
And  executes  on  earth  what  be  foifees, 
Caird  providence,  or  chance,  or  fital  fwayi 
9omcs  with  refidlpfs  (orc^,  and  finds,  or  make« 
its  way. 

Ver.  353.  Juvenal,  Satyr,  z.  ver.  I4Z.  fo  the 
iame  purpofe,  fays, 

Patriam  tamen  obniit  olim 
Gloria  paucororo,  et  laudis  tituliqne  eapido 
'  Haefuri  in  fazis  cinernm  cnftodibus,adauB 
Difcuticnda  valent  fterilis  mala  robora  ficfis^ 
Quando^ttidem  data  fnnt  ipfis  quoque  £Ka  fepnl* 

chris. 
Which  Dryden  has  finely  paraphrafed; 

Yet  this  mad  chafe  of  fame,  by  few  purfu'd. 
Has  drawn  deftrudUon  on  liie  multitude  \ 
Thifi  avarice  of  praife  in  times  to  come, 
Thefe  long  infcriptions  crpwded  on  the  tomb» 
Should  fome  wild  fig-tree  take  her  native  bcpta 
And  heave  below  the  gawdy  monument. 
Would  crack  the  marble  titles  and  difperfe 
The  charaders  of  all  the  lying  verfe: 
For  fepulchres  themfelves  mn^  crmnbling  fidl 
In  time's  abyfs,  the  common  grave  of  alL 

Moreover,  that  the  graves  of  men  fhoold  come 
to  be  their  own  graves,  is  a  thought  added  to 
Lucretius  by  bis  tranflator. 

Ver.  s6«.  In  thefe  eigfkt  verles  he  cooftiiee 
thofe  who  bold  that  all  things  proceed  from 
ether,  or  heaven,  and  are  refblved  again  into 
heaven,  and  yet  affert,  that  heaven  itfiSf  ia  im» 
mortal  and  etemaL  For  whatever  Is  changed 
into  other  things^  and  is  repaired  and  renewed  \ff 
thofe  things,  when  chey  are  diffobed,  rnnfL  be 
born,  and  moml^ 

Ver.  363.  He  means  the  poeta,  who  lagned  that 
C<elna  w«s  tbe  moft  ancient  of  all  tKe  goda,aad 
that  he  married  hts  filler  Terra,  the  eaith,  wlieBce 
he  was^Eieved  to  he  the  fiicber  of  all  thkigk 

Ver.  36S.  In  thefe  fevemeea  verfes*  be  afloti^ 
that  the  world  ia  new  becanfe  the  snoft  ancient 
of  all  hiAeries  reach  Kiot  fatther  than  the  ThcheDs 
or  Trojan  wars;  and  certainly,  if  the  vserid,  fer 
fren  being  eternal,  were  much  older  tluo  wo 
Ildow  it  to  bc^  wc  (hould  have  bad  fboMs  fCCMd»  - 
Mai^ 
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cCa  much  older  date:  add  lariher,  becaufe  aU 
the  arts  are  but  of  late  iovention,  fince  mcDtion 
is  made  of  the  foanders  of  all  of  them.  And  if 
the  world  had  had  no  beginning,  all  £118,1)01  c- 
fpectatly  thofe  ufefol  to  life,  would  have  eaifted 
from  alt  time.  Macrobiui,  on  the  dream  of 
$cipio,book  it.  chap.  lo.  argues  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  in  thefe  words  t  *'  Qnts  nou  kiuc  exj£kimet 
jnundum  quandoque  coepilfe,  nee  lofigam  retro 
hugcs  a^tatem,  cum  abhinc  ultra  retro  duo  anoo- 
rum  millia  de  cxcellenti  rerum  geilarum  me* 
jnoria  ne  Grzca  quidem  extat  hiftoria  h  Nam 
fupra  niimm«a  quoSemiramis  fecundum  qaofUam 
creditur  prucrcata,  nihil  prsdarum  in  libris  rcla- 
tam  eft  :  Si.enim  ab  initio,  imo  ante  initium  fuit 
jnundus,  ut  philofophi  -volunt,  cur  per  innumera. 
Iiilium  feriun  iaeculoruni,  noq  fuerat  cultus,  quo 
nunc  utimur,  inventus  ?  Non  Ittcrarum  ofus,  quo 
ibio  memori^  fulcitur  xternitas?  Cur  deuique 
xnultattm  rerum  exper ientia  ad  aliqua*  geotes  rc- 
centi  a^cate  pervenit?  Utecce;  Galli  vitem,  vel 
cuUum  olx,  Roma  jam  adolefcrntc,  didicerunt : , 
dlix  vero  gentes  adhuc  multa  nefciunt,  qux  nobis 
inventa  placuerunt.  Hzc  omnia  videntur  aeter- 
nitati  remm  repognarc,  dttm  opinari  nos  fafciunt, 
ccrtn  mundi  principio  paulatim  finguii  qoxque 
ccepifTe.'*  Who  can  believe  but  that  the  world  had  a 
beginning,  and  that  not  too  long  ago,  fmce,  of  what 
happened  above  two  thoufaod  years  paft,  we  have 
no  hiCtory,  not  even  of  any  great  adions :  For  be* 
£(»re  Niiiuf,  who,  accordifig  to  fome,  was  father 
of  Semiramis,  nothing  memorable  i^  recorded  in 
our  books.  And  if  the  world  was  front  the  be- 
ginning, or,  as  philofophers  fay,  before  the  begin- 
ning, why,  during  a  fncceffion  of  innumerable 
9ges,  was  not  the  method  and  way  of  life  which 
we  now  follow  invented?  Why  not  even  the  vie 
of  letters,  which  alone  fecures  and  eternizes  the 
memory  of  things  ?  And  why  have  fome  nations 
had  but  a  late  knowledge  of  many  things  ?  For 
inftance,  the  Gauls,  who  knew  not  to  till  the 
Tinr,  nor  the  olive,  till  Rome  was  in  her  age  of 
9dolefceney.  And  other  nations  are  ftill  ignorant 
of  many  arts  and  inventions,  that  have  long  been 
in  ttfa,  and  of  gr^t  advantage  to  us.  All  which 
feems  to  contradi^  the  eternity  of  things,  and 
gives  us  great  ground  to  believe,  that  all  things 
began  by  degrees,  after  the  world  had  its  begin- 
ning. 

Ver.  37<«  Which,  fays  Macrobius,  was  before 
the  ficge  of  Troy,  Howeycr,  it  could  be  but  a 
little  time  before,  beca^fe  it  is  certain,  that  fome 
leaders  were  at  the  deflrndion  of  Troy,  whofe  fa- 
tberal^d  been  at  the  fiege  of  Thebes.  Fa6er, 
There  were  fever al  cities  called  by  the.  name  o| 
T:^cbea;  hot  Lucretius  fpeaka  of  that  in  Bceotvi, 
ir^ich^  as  Jfid'^rus  fa)  s,  wa&  built  by  Cailroua,  and 
of  the  war  between  th<  rw..  brothers,  Ktodesand 
Polynices,  the  fon«  of  Ci^dipus,  by  bis  own  mo- 
tlver  JocaAa.  Of  the  I'rojan  li^ar,  fee  book  i. 
▼cr.<i9u 

\'«r.  37^  Horace  fecms  to  (^ive  the  rcafon  of 
thii»,  whea  he  fay&.  chat  in  the  agea  in  which 
ihofc  heroes  liTcdi  thcce  wanted  po«u  t»  recofd 
tbsiriiwiex  •      I 


Viztre  fortes  ante 

Mulri :  fed  omnes  illacrymabilcs 

Urgentur,  ignotique  longi 

Node  i  carent  quia  vate  facro. 

And  therefore  Cowley  excellently  wcU  laya| 

Not  winds  to  voyagers  at  fea. 
Nor  (how*rs  to  earthniore  neccffary  be. 

Than  verfe  to  virtue,  which  can  do 
The  midwife's  office ;  and  the  nurfc's  too : 
It  feeds  It  flrongly,  and  it  clothes  it  gay ; 

And  when  it  dies,  witji  comely  pride 
Embalms  it,  and  ereds  a  p}  ramid, 

That  never  will  decay, 
Till  heaven  itfelf  (hall  melt  away. 

And  nought  behind  it  fla^. 

And  Dryden  in  like  manner  : 
For  ev*n  when  death  diflblves  our  mmtal liniD(,1 
The  foul  returns  to  heaven ,  from  whence  itr 
came;  f 

Earth  keeps  the  body ;  verfe  preferres  the&nt  J 

Ver.  374.  It  is  not  ftrange  that  arts  areaev, 
that  they  are  but  lately  improved  and  refine^ 
that  is  to  fay,  failing,  poetry,  ranfic,  itc.  fioce  the 
world  itfeif  is  but  of  late  ftanding,  and  wssdoc 
from  eternity,  as  the  Stoics  and  Ariftoth  coo- 
neoufly  bebeved. 

Ver.  383.  Lucretius  has  feveral  times  almdf  i 
been  telling  us  this  of  himfelf ;  but  more  parti*  | 
colarly,  book  i.  ver.  933.  and  at  the  beginnie^tf 
the  fourth  book. 

Ver.  385.  To  thefe  arguments  fome  philelb. 
phers  give  this  arffwer.  The  fame  arts  flonriihei 
heretofore  that  do  now ;  but  fometimes  fire  de*i 
ftroyed  mankind,  fometimes  deluges  fweptthca' 
away,  or  earthquakes  fwallowed  them  up;  aol 
hence  thofe  arts  feem  to  be  new.  The  poet ». 
torts  this  anfweir  upon  them,  in  thele  ten  vcri& 
and  fays  that  no  man  of  found  judgment  n 
pretend  that  the  world,  whofe  paru  are  &ao^ 
times  confumed  by  fire,  fometimes  ovcrwbehMi 
with  waters,  and  fometimes  ihaken  and  M» 
lowed  up  by  earthquakes,  can  be  ctemaL  fc 
the  reafon  why  we  believe  a  man  to  be  aw* 
tal,  is,  becaufe  he  is  ^bjed  to,  and  attacM 
by  thofe  difeafes,  which  having  feiied  spoD  > 
thers  with  greater  violence,  have  fwept  thm 
away.  But  Arillotle,  on  the  contrary,  fap  tbK 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  world's  being  diffolvd:. 
nay  ipore',that  the  deluges  and  confiagratioos  m. 
the  eanh  conduce  to  the  iafety  of  the  whole  lai* 
verfe :  for  he  held  the  world  to  be  eteniali  wiudi 
dodrine  of  his  is  not  only  repugnant  to  lie 
Chriilian  faith,  but  likewife  to  the  opinioo  of  at* 
naoft  all  the  philofophers. 

Ver.  387.  The  poet  alludes  to  the  kaava 
fiories  of  Phacthon,  who  is  fabled  to  have  lei  tlit 
world  on  fire  ;  mad  of  the  flood,  that  happcaei  ia 
the  days  of  Deucalion.  The  firft  of  theas  mty  be 
fecn  at  large  in  Ovid.  Metana.  libi  ii.  aod  tU 
other  in  the  Dune  author,  lib.  i.  Sec  likcvife  b^ 
low,  ver.  440.  and  ver.  455. 

Ver  395.  In  thefe  tweaty-one  verles  he  brioga 
the  fam&  arguvieiu  a^a&nft  the  ismuuliti  ai^t^ 
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«rarU,wliidiy  book  iii.  vet,  77^  he  brovght  a- 
gaioA  the  iaunortaii(y  of  the  foul ;  coDfvIt  the 
Botts  opon  that  pUce«  Notbiog,  fays  he,  m  eter- 
naJ,  or  immona],  except  bodiet  perfe^Uy  foltd,  as 
the  acomt;  except  the  void,  and  the  ri  wmt,  ooi- 
verfie.  But  the  world  is  not  a  body  perfc  Aly  fo- 
hd;  oorU  it  Toidor  empty  fpace^  not  fince  there 
are  iafiaice  worlds,  caa  it  be  pretended,  that  it  is 
the  univerfe. 

Ver.  4^.  As  if ,  for  the  diflolntion  of  any 
thing,  it  were  requifite,  that  it  fliould  go  frofln 
^lace  to  place,  or  that  bodies  fltould  come  from 
IbQe  exterior  place,  and  ftrikc  it  with  fo  great 
mleocc*  as  to  diilblve  the  thing  itlelfl 

Ver.  416,  In  thefc  five  vrrfes  he  draws,  from 
^  argamems  he  has  brought  already,  this  coo- 
cbfion ;  that  fince  the  world  will  hav<^  an  end,  it 
kmi  a  beginning;  and  has  not  exifted  from  ail 
dccnitir,  for  what  is  mortal,  nuift  of  necelfity 
liave  been  bom. 

To  Bokfi  thift  difptttation  of  our  author  more 

cafy  to  be  onderftood,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 

bhfervep  that   there  are   twn   forts  of  etetnity; 

bom^prefent  tinu  backwards,  and  from  the 

prcfcBt  forwards ;  which  the  fchoolmen  call "  •• 

tcmitas  i  parte  ante,  and  atemius  i  parte  p«ft*'* 

Thefe  two  make  up  the  whole  circle  of  eternity, 

which  the  preiient  now  cuts  as  a  diameter.  Bfleotius 

di  CoofolaL  Philofoph.  lib.T  defines  eternity,  **  in- 

fteraiiaabilia  vitas  tota  fimol  et  perfcda  poffcffio." 

The  whole  and  perfed  pofiefion  at  once,  of  a 

being  with  beginning  or  ending.    And  this  defi- 

jrition  is  followed  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  all 

the  fchoehnen,  who  therefore  call  eternity  jume 

JUm^  a  Handing  now,  to  diftin|[uiih  it  from  that 

oow,  whtch  it  a  difference  of  time»  and  always 

flowing* 

Ver.  4»I.  In  thele  forty  verfes  he  brings  an- 
other argmnent  from  the  continual  fighting  of  the 
dementi,  which  are  the  four  chief  parts  of  the 
world:    For,  fays  lie,  fince  fire  engages  with 
vratcr,  and  fometimea  the  flame,  fometimes  the 
Hood  prevaila,  what  (hould  hinder,  but  that  this 
rosCcBtioa  will  at  laft  end  in  tlie  deftrndion  of 
the  whole  world :   And  that  great  confia^tioos 
and  deivgcs  have  happened,  %e  ftoriea  of  Phae- 
thkoo  amd  DencaKon  fufidemly  evince :  for  then 
tJie  caoth  waa  defirayed  by  fire,  and  overwhelm- 
ed with  water;  and  though  the  poets  fooIifiily> 
€ihle,  that  the  fire,  and  the  dehige,  broke  out  and 
ctm£td  at  the  iBt^i  f  entioa  of  the  gods,  yet  they 
wore  indeed  imly  the  cITeds  of  natural  caalea. 

VcY.  435*  BAihon  definbes  admirahly  well  thia 
figbtiag  of  the  eknteBta,  and  pcrhapa  took  the 
bint  finoa  LnoretuM. 


For  IsQt^  cold,  moift,  and  dry,  ter 

ficfcc, 
Btrrfv  knc  ^.  vOti'ryi  and  to  batde 
TlicsrcnabryofiafiMM:  They  around  the 
or  cncb  kb  Ckdiien,  hk  their  Irrcial  dana, 
Ljghc-orm'd,  or  heavy,' ftarpV  Aaoetk,  fwifl,  er 


i«t**> 


'daathc&nd« 


Of  Barca,  or  Cyeene'a  torrid  foH» 

l«evy*d  to  fide  with  warring  winda  andpoife 

Their  lighter  wioga.    To  whom  thefe  mod  ad*> 

here. 
He  rulea  a  moment,  &c. 

Which  a  late  author  has  happily  imitated : 

The  heavier  feeds  ruih  on  in  num'roos  fwarmSt 
Aod  crulh  their  lighter  foes  with  poodVous  arms< 
The  lighter  (bait  command  with  equal  pride. 
And  on  mad  whirlwinds  in  wild  triumph  ride  : 
None  long  fubmits  to  a  fuperior  pow*r ; 
£ach  yields,  and,  in  his  turn,  is  conqueror. 

Ver.  440.  PhaMom,]  He  was  the  ifon  of 
Clymene  aad  Sol,  the  fan :  And  with  much 
importunity  obtained  of  his  father,  to  drive  hie 
chariot  for  one  day ;  but  not  being  able  to  guide 
the  horfes,  they  v^ent  out  of  the  road  of  their  daily 
coorfe,  and  frt  fire  to  the  world.  Jupiter  firuck 
him  with  his  thunder,  and  he  fell  into  the  rirer 
Eridanu*.  The  fable  is  related  at  large  by  Ovid. 
Metam.  2.  Plato,  in  his  Timaus,  explains  the 
meaning  of  this  fable,  in  words  to  this  effcA  ; 
What  is  commonly  reported  among^  us,  fays  he, 
that  in  times  long  fince  paft,  Phaethoo,  the  fozt 
of  Sol,  having  obrained  pcrmilfion  to  drive  his  fa- 
ther's chariot,  and  miftaking  the  right  road,  fet ' 
fire  to  the  earth,  and  that  be  was  (truck  down, 
and  killed  with  Ughtninfr,  is  laid  only  flguratively, 
or  by  way  of  fable ;  but  fignifies  the  mutation  or 
decay,  as  well  of  earthly  things,  aa  of  thofe  that 
are  in  the  heavenvand  are  moved  with  the  hea«. 
vens :  Aa  alfo  that  defimdion,  which  in  a  long 
interval  of  time,  is  made  of  all  bodies  that  are  oa 
the  earth,  by  the  violent  afiaultt  of  the  element 
of  fire.  And  thus  too  Atiii»tle,  lib.  4*  de  Mno. 
do. 

Ver.  444.  Po.]  The  Greeks  called  it  *fle<^nj^, 
the  JLatins,i>adSKf,  now  the  ^0^  ariver  of  Italy,  that 
rifes  in  the  Alps,  at  the  foot  of  the  mouqtain  Ve. 
fultts,  now  Monte  ^^fo,  and  dividing  the  Cilal« 
pioe  Gaul,  which  is  now  a  part  of  Itidy,  Into  the 
Traofpadnan  and  Cifpadnan  Gaula,  difgorgea  it:, 
felf,  at  feveral  months,  in  the  Hhdriatide  lea.  Vhr^ 
gil  calls  it  the  king  of  rhrera,  b^omle  it  it  the  lar^ 
gcft  river  of  Italy.    Georg.  i*  ▼.  4^1. 

Proluft  infimo  cootorquens  Toni^e  fylfaa 
Fluviorom  rex } 


And  G.  4.  T.  371*  be  dc&aibeB  it  at  the  fynfg 
from  whence  it  K^ta  9 

St  gemina  auratns  tararino  conraa  valta  ' 
Sridaotts :  qno  non  alius  per'pinguia  cnka 
|n  mare  pnrpnreiub  viokmior  infimt  aauiia* 

Thrne  Po  firft  ifacs  firosakif  dwkabade^ 
AiM  *vf«d  in  his  ciadk^  r«lca  dke  fipoda  ? 
Two  galden  Imroa  op  hsa  Iwge  fitoat  he  wem^ 
And  hia  glim  focc  a  bnU'a  vefMUaMe  ktan: 
With  rap^  coqafc  he  fcdiatbn  tencd  BM»» 
And  frMcns  »•  be  rmi^  the  teofid  pkdn. 

▼er.44j^  Of  Fkeeftna^foeBLLT.  t|€w 

Ver.  4«7.  The  horfes  «£  the  fan^  «r  wb»dk  Br% 
hnw  feajtea  awvcy  t.  «& 
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Ver.  45 1.  Wh«t  Locref  iot  here  fays,  is  this :  The 
old  Greek  poets  report  this  for  truth,  though  in- 
deed it  is  but  an  idle  fidion  :  Not  but  that  it  m 
poflible  chat  fire  may  deftroy  all  thinfrs,  if  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  corpufcles,  of  a  fiery  matter, 
were  brought  down  upon  the  e^rth,  out  of  the 
infinite  fpace  :  for  in  that  cafe,  unlefii  (he  power 
and  force  of  that  igneous  matter  be  weakened, 
reprefied  and  kept  under  by  fome  means  or  an- 
other all  things  will  be  burnt,  and  periih  with 
^muchhqit. 

Ver.  455.  Here  the  poet  alludes  to  the  fabulous 
flood  of  Deucalion,  which,  no  doubt  took  its  riie 
^om  the  true  flood  of  Noah,  related  in  the  Mofai- 
cal  hlflory,  of  which  it  cannpt  be  qn«fttuned,  bfit 
Ibme  copies  were  got  aipong  the  heathens ;  and 
as  ^y  drew  the  occafion  of  many  of  their  fable^ 
from  thofe  (acred  writings,  fo  too  they  wretched- 
ly profaned  them  by  their  ifoolifli  fi^ions :  but 
none  h**  fufiered  i^orc  in  paCdn^  through  their 
hands,  (ban  this  flood  of  Noah  :  ^hich  haying 
furni(hed  matter  of  fpeculation  to  ms^ny  of  our 
ChriiUan  phUofoph^rs.  ^ho  have  pu^^led  their 
hrains  to  give  a  rappnal  and  inteJUgible  accopnt 
of  it ;  I  prefupie  it  will  not  be  ta)(en  auMia,  th9( 
.  i  here  make  a  (hort  digreflion,  to  give  pur  tnuif* 
Iator*s  opinion  concerning  that  deluge  : '  He  ob« 
i(ierves,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  author  of  thp 
theory  of  the  earth,  pleads  fpr  a  univer(al  4ood» 
it  being  incon^lleot  with  the  deinonftrate^  nature 
of  a  duid,  that  watf  r  fi^ould  ftand  up  in  heaps, 
^fteea  cubits  above  the  tops  of  the  highei^  qioun? 
tains :  This,  fays  Creech,  1  am  filling  to  adn^it, 
ihough  there  is  no  reafpp  why  Omnipotence  might 
not  be  immediately  concerned  in  it;  (nee  the 
fVithorof  the  theory  himCelf  confe^Tei,  that  the 
forty  days  rain  cannot,  according  to  his  hypo> 
tliefis  he  explained  by  any  natural  cauie  that  he 
can  difcover.  ■  In  the  next  place,  that  author  coni- 
pai^es  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  depth 
pi  the  fea ;  and  having,  as  to  b*th,  ihadp  allow- 
able fuppofitions,  thpugh  the  courfe  of  the  largeft 
river,  even  the  Nile  itfelf,  will  not  prove  its  head 
|o  be  above  three  feet  higher  thap  Its  mouth,  hi^ 
infers  that  eight  oceans  will  be  little  enough  to 
nake  an  oniyerlal  deluge  :  The  watery  above  the 
firmament  are  exploded,  the  rain  would  afford 
Ibut  the  hundredth  part  of  fach  a  mafs  of  water, 
unlefs  the  (bowers  were  continual,  and  over  the 
face  of  the  wbole  earthj  and  the  drops  can\e  down 
ninety  times  fafter  than  ufually  they  do :  Though 
a  man  would  be  apt  to  thinlt  from  the  «^pref> 
fions  in  penefis,  **  The  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened,*'  (hat  there  was  fomething  very  extra, 
ordinary  in  this  rain,  and  that  allthofe  required 
conditions  were  obferved.  The  cavek-ns  df  the 
earth,  if  they  threw  out  all  the  vrater  they  con- 
taiacd,  would  afford  but  little,  in  eomparifoil  of 
the  mat  (lore  that  was  required :  And  if  th^ 
wbok  middle  region  of  the  ah*  had  been  condenf- 
€^t  ftill  there  had  not  beeh  enough ;  beeaufe  air, 
being  turned  into  water,  fills  only  fh^  hundredth 
part  of  ^e.  fpace  which  it  formerly  {jnfleipBd. 
Though  all  the  other  ways  by  which  fome  have 
«iid€avo(ircd  tb  cxplaiB  |h€  flood,  were  demoo- 


ftrably  infuifieient,  yet  thfs  USk,  wMth  givei  u 
account  of  it  from  fo  natural  and  eafy  a caded  ' 
the  condenfation  of  the  air,  deferred  to  be  on- 
fidered  a  little  more :  But  it  is  the  art  ef  t  difr 
puter,  to  touch  that  leaft  which  preffcs  noAm 
the  opinion  he  would  advance.    For  it  beiof  al- 
lowed that  air,  by  natural  eaufes,nay  be  chaafct  ; 
into  water ;  and  a  vacuum  being  explained,  it  aeei^  j 
(arily  follows,  that  as  much  air  as  rifes  fifteen  cahiti  | 
higher  than  the  tops  of  the*mountains,isfttffiaea 
to  make  fuch  a  delug^e,  as  is  defcribed  to  bait 
been  in  Noah's  time :  Beeaufe  where  there  is  m 
vacuum,  there  can  be  no  contraSiob  into  a  k& 
fpace:  and  every  particle  of  matter,  whsteter 
form  or  fchematifm  it  puts  00,  mud,  inaHcos. 
ditions,  be  equally  extended,  and  therefore  tib 
lip  the  fame  room.    Bat  foppofe  a  vacoiun,  or, 
ai  it  happens  in  our  imperfeft  condenfatioas,  tlat 
a  hundred  cubical  feet  of  air  would  make  but  sse 
foot  of  water;  yet  fure  the  region  is  large eaoogk 
to  make  amends  For  this  difproportioo.   Mov, 
fince  nature  is  fufficient  for   condenfation,  od 
fince  its  powers  may  hb  confidenblf  invij^oratei 
for  the  execution  of  the  Alniighty's  wrath,  vhf 
mu(k  it  be  thought  fo  difficult  to  explain  a  delage! 
And  why  (hould  an  excellent  Wit  wafie  itfelf  a 
fafliioning  a  new  world,  only  to  bring  that  aboiCi 
which  the  old  one  would  ^permit  eafiiy  to  fee 
done  ?  It  is  above  the  province  of  phtlofopby  a 
make  a  world :  let  that  be  fuppofed  to  have  ks 
formed  as  it  is  revealed;  it  is  enough  for  nv 
fearch  by  what  laws  it  is  prcferved;  and  a  fjtMt 
ereAcd  on  this  foundation,  will  be  agreeable  bofl 
to  reafon  and  religion.    It  is  above  the  pr0TinH| 
of  philofophy  likewife,  to  affign  a  natural  cm 
of  a  fupernatural  cfftSt :    But  the  prying  waH 
of  (bme  men  will|  with  their  (bort>Iioed  ploi^ 
niets,  be  founding  into  the  unfathomable  depdi| 
of  the  divine  difpenfations  :    How  much  bcdtf | 
they,  vrho,  firmly  believing  that  there  wtjfiA, 
a  flood  as  that  of  Noah,  defcribed  to  us  ia  Mf 
writ,  afcribe  it  merely  to  Omnipotence  ? 

pommanded  by  whofe   breath,  th*  obfequM 

main 
Stood  ftill,  and  gatber*d  up  its  flowing  traia : . 

Th*  Almighty  did  the  fea  divide. 
And,  as  he  rends  the  hills,  he.fplit  the  tide: 
Benumb*d  with  fear,  the  waves  eredcd  flood, 

O'er-looking  all  the  difUnt  flood : 
Mountains  of  craggy  billows  did  arile. 
And  rocks  of  (lifTen'd  watera  reached  the  fpai 
Remoter  waves  came  rolling  00  to  fee 
;    The  ftrange  transforming  myftery : 

But  they  approaching  near. 
Where  the  high  cry(^al  ridges  did  appear, 

Felt  the  diyine  contagion^s  force; 
Mov*d  flothfuUy  awhile,  and  then  qoite  i^ 
their  courfe. 

Ver.  461.    In  thefe  twenty-nine  verftt  tie 
poet,,  being  about  to  explain  hoxi  the  worUfe^ 
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%  mit  and  widigefted  heao  of  puticlei,  which 
^cing  driTen  to  and  fro,  at  lengtn  came  together, 
fike  with  Uke,  and  thence  arofe  the  heaven,  the 
earth,  the  fun,  the  ftars,  and  whatever  elfe  this 
jrorld  conuios.  This  doftrine  of  Epicums  is  de- 
Imred  by  Plourch,  de  Placit.  Philofoph.  lib.  I. 
c  4.  in  thefe  words :  'O  vWnnr  uiriut  ^ttn  wt^i- 

mm  moXXm  0mfut\^  0wn4f»ifht  ««^  ^tk  «vrs  wnjm- 

Ver.  477.  Macrobitts,  Saturnal.  lib.  vi.  cap.  ft. 
res  this  paffage  of  Lucretins  with  the  fol- 
Dg  verfes  of  Virgil,  in  Silenos,  ▼.  31. 

Hanujue  canebat  ntx  magDum  per  inane  ooada 
Semiac,.  tcxrariunqae,  aninueqae,  marifque  &if- 

fcnt, 
£c  liqnidi  iimal  ignis  1  ut  his  exordia  primis 
Onoaia,  et  ipfc  uner  mundi  concreverit  orbis. 
Tun  durare  folum,  et  difcludere  Nerea  Ponto 
CcBperit,  et  rerum  paullatim  famere  formas : 
Jamqoe  novum  ot  terras  ftupeant  lucefcere  (blem; 
Altiju  atqne  cadant  liibmotis  nubibus  imbres : 
Ipcipiant  (jUx  cam  primum  furgcre,  cumque 
Aara  per  ignotos  erxent  animalia  montes. 

Which  is  thul  interpreted  by  Dryden : 

Ho  fang  the  fecret  feeds  of  natore^s  frame  t 
How  fcas,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  aAive  flame. 
Fell  chroagh  the  mighty  void ;  and  in  their  fall 
Were  bUndiy  gather'd  in  this  goodly  baU ! 
Tike  tender  foil,  then  ftiff'ning  by  degrees, 
Sfcnt  Irom  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  (caa : 
Then  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  difdofe, 
And  a  new  fun  to  the  new  world  arofe  : 
4jHi  miAs,  condcns*d  to  clouds,  obfcure  the  iky; 
And  clouds,  diflblv'd,  the  thirfty  ground  fupply : 
The  rifing  trees  the  lofty  mountains  grace; 
The  lofty  mountains  feed  the  (avage  race, 
Tet  few,  and  Grangers  in  the  unpeopled  pUce. 

Ver.  4S0.  The  poet  here  teaches,  that  fo  long 
aa  the  atoms  were  jumbled  confufedly  one  among 
another,  neither  earth,  nor  heaveo,  nor  ftars,  had 
yet  a  being :  But  when  the  chief  parts  of  the 
isorld  began  to  disjoin,  and  get  clear  from  each 
other,  then  the  heaven  (bone  with  fpiendour,  the 
dry  ground  appeared,  the  waters  were  gathered 
into  one,  &c.  Thus  Xiucretius  will  have  all 
tilings  to  have  begun  by  little  and  little,  net  only 
by  reafon  of  the  fondry  impediments  of  the  con- 
courie  of  the  ^oms,  but  alfo  becaufe  of  their 
difierenc  figures :  Whence,  (ays  he,  it  is  evident, 
chat  the  work)  has  not  eidiled  from  all  eternity. 
He  is  now  going  to  difpute,  feparately,  of  the  firft 
life  of  each  part  of  it. 

Ver.  490,  491.  In  thefe  thirty-two  verfes,  he 

difcourics  of  the  rife  of  the  earth,  of  the  heaven, 

^nd  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars*    And  (ince  the 

'  coofofed  and  unfiihioned  roafs  of  matter  muft 

l^ve  been  brought  into  order  by  motion,  and 

^ce  all  motion  proceeds  froni  weight,  the  po^t 

^  the  fight  19  ifi^«  w|ut  ihe  Itt^vicft  atoms 


muft  do.  Now  Bpicimu  belieted,  that  the  atom% 
being  embroiled,  and  confofed  it  a  heap  togetlMT^ 
did,  by  their  innate  motion,  roll  and  tumble  up 
and  down^  among  one  another,  till  at  length  all 
the  more  denfe  atoms  jumbled  towards  the  mid- 
dle, and  all  the  more  rare,  being  extruded  and 
fqneezed  away  by  the  tliicker,  £ew  towards  the 
drcumference.  Moreover,  that  of  thefe  thicker 
atoms  the  body  of  the  earth  was  compadted,  and 
that'  it  contained  within  its  bulk  fome  feeds, of 
water,  which  had  not  been  able  to  diientangla 
themfelves,  and  get  away,  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  others :  But  that  fome  of  thofe  that  had  dif« 
entangled  themfelves,  did,  by  reafon  of  their  va« 
rious  degrees  of  tenuity,  retire  to  feveral  dif- 
tances ;  thus  fome  of  them  flopt  not  far  from  the 
mafs  of  eatth,  and  made  the  air;  that  othere 
mounted  yet  more  aloft,  and  corapofed  the  flty ; 
and  that  the  fiery  corpafcles,  that  were  extruded 
with  the  reft,  getting  clear  of  all  of  them,  com- 
bined into  thofe  bodies  that  Ihioe  in  the  iky,  and 
are  called  ftars.  Laftly,  That  the  lefier,  round, 
fraooth  corpufcles  were  fo  determined,  limited, 
and  confined  to  that  motion  towards  thecirconu 
ference,  that  was  made  by  elifion,  or  by  expreC- 
fion  from  the  more  denfe  corpyfcles,  that,  foraf- 
much  as  they  went  not  out  of  the  mafs  by  paraL 
lei  ways,  they  did,  in  the  very  progreffion,  va. 
riouily  encounter  one  another,  and  mutually  re- 
pelled the  violence  they  received ;  which  violence 
at  length  ceafiog,  thofe  that  were  got  furtheft, 
or  moft  remote  from  the  centre,  became  entan- 
gled with  one  another,  and  mutually  compreifing 
each  other,  and  holding  faft  together,  did,  by 
that  means,  create  a  certain  fpecies  of  the  walb 
of  the  world :  And  whatever  corpufcles  came  to 
them  there,  were  turned  back,  and  repreffed 
from  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  ftill  new  fup- 
plies  commg  up,  the  whole  ethereal  or  celeftial 
region  was  aptly  made  and  fabricated  by  thenu 
This  perhaps  will  be  better  underftood  by  the 
comparifon  Lucretius  hinifelf  ufes  to  explain  it, 
when  he  ftiows  that  this  might  very  well  happen, 
in  like  manner  as  when  vapours  scnd  exhalations 
fteam  out  of  the  earth  and  water,  and  being  car- 
ried aloft,  are  there  ccndenfed,  and  grow  into 
one  body  of  clouds,  fo  as  to  make,  as  it  were,  a 
ceiling,  wndier  which  the  air,  that  remains  vifible 
to  us,  is  contained.  See  Plutarch  de  Placit.  Phi- 
lofoph. lib  z.  c.  4. 

Ver.  49  ip  Though  Epicurus  and  Lucretius 
placed  the  earth  in  the  midft  of  the  world,  yec 
they  denied  the  earth  to  have  any  centre,  or  naid. 
die  place,  as  we  have  feen.  Book  i.  ver.  107  j,  & 
feqq.  Thu^oo  Manilios,  fpeaking  of  the  earth, 
lib.  f .  ver.  167.  places  it  in  the  nudft  of  the  uni- 
verfe : 

Imsque  de  cundit  mediam  tenet  undlque  fedem ; 
Idcirc6que  manet  ftabilis,  quia  totus  ab  ill& 
Tantuodem  refugit  mundus,  fecitque  cadendo 
Undiqiie,  ne  caderet:    medium  totius  et  imum 

eft* 
Idnque  contracts  con(iftont  corpora  pUgis, 
^  coauincfido  pcohibeat  in  longioi  ire. 
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L.oweft  of  alt,  and  id  th^  midft  it  lies, 
Compafft'd  by  feas,  and  cover'd  by  the  fides : 
The  place  does  fix  it,  for,  fti!l  rifing  higher, 
the  other  el'mcnts  equally  retire, 
And  chat,  by  falling,  ft  ops  its  farther  faH, 
And  bangs  the  midft  and  loweft  of  them  all : 
Its  parts  to  no  one  point  prefs  jointly  down. 
And  meet,  and  ftop  each  other  from  moving  on. 

CreecB. 
See  the  note  on  Book  ii.  ver.  56s.' 

Ver.jCA.  Dryden,  in  one  of  his  defcriptioni  of 
the  morning,  has  ezprcfled  this  thought  of  JLacre- 
tius: 

•——The  Ibn  amfe,  with  beams  fo  bright. 
That  all  tb*  hoiizoa  laughed  to  fee  the  joyona 

fight: 
He,  lieith  his  tepid  rays,  the  rofe  renews, 
Aad  Uckj  the  dropping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews. 

Fatam,  it  Are* 

Ver»  5ij»  Having  made  the  earth,  as  the 
fmindation  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  flcy  the 
walls  of  it,  as  he  himfelf  calls  it,  he,  in  thefc 
nine  verfes,  places  the  fun  and  moon,  which  are 
•f  a  middle  nature,  between  the  iky  and  the  air, 
at  being  compofed  of  principles  lighter  than  thofe 
of  the  air,  and  heavier  than  thofe  of  the  iky,  in 
t|ie  very  confines  of  the  asr  and  fity,  where,  he 
teib  OS,  they  are  in  perpetual  motion,  as  the 
Imgf  and  hearts  in  animaU  He  takes  no  notice 
of  the  other  planets  or  ftars,  though  hts  tranikn 
tor  does..  But  let  us  hear  the  befi  of  poets,  and 
a  Cbriftian  philofopher,  defcribing  this  pare  of 
the  creation.  He  fpcaks  in  the  pofon  of  an  an- 
gel: 

— T  faw  the  riftpg  birth  ^ 

Of  nature  from  the  unapparent  deep ; 
1  faw,  when,  at  Gcd'»  word,  this  formlefs  mals, 
The  worldU  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap : 
ConfufioD  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  rnl'd  :  flood  vaft  infinitude  confin'd ;      * 
Till,  at  his  fccond  bidding,  darknefs  fled, 
JLight  Ihone,  and  order  from  diforder  fprung : 
Swift  to  their  fev'ral  quarters  hafied  then 
The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire  ; 
And  the  ethereal  qointcflence  of  heaven 
Flew  upward,  fpiiited  with  various  forms^ 
That  roird  orbicular,  and  tnrn'd  to  ftars:  , 

Each  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his  courle* 
Thus  God  the  heav*ns  created,  thus  the  earth. 
Matter  noform*d  and  void :  darknefs  profound 
Cover'd  ih*  abyfs :  but  on  the  wat*ry  calm 
His  brooding  wings  the  ipirit  of  God  outfprcad. 
And  vital  viitue  infus'd,  and  vital  warmth 
Throughout   the  fluid  ma£i;    but   downwarda 

purged  • 

The  blacky  tartarcoos,  cold,  infernal  drugs, 
Adverfe  to  life,  then  founded,  then  cooglob*^    . 
XJke  thing*  to  like ;  the  refk  to  levcral  pbc^ 
Difparted,  and  between  fpno  out  the  air; 
And  c»rih,  fielf-balanc  d,  on  her  centre  hiu|^. 

Vcr.  s%%,  513.  BM  the  work  is  doc  yet  per. 
left  £  v«  have  hicteto  Doitfaet  i^  ftir^nflr  w^ 


^UCilKTIXjS. 
t^.  He  tells  us,  therefore,  is  thde  fiftecD  it^ 
ficft.  That  that  feculent  mafs,  that  fiuiktQg;eik 
to  the  bottom,  being  preiTed  on  all  fides  by  tk 
beams  of  the  fun,  and  the  heat  of  the  &y,  ess. 
traded  itfelf :  Thence  exhaled  the  fea  Uke  fvctt; 
but  the  lighter  particles,  mounting  higher,  ca»r 
pofed  the  elements  of  fire  artd  air.  In  the  oct 
place^  that  fome  of  the  particles  of  this  imfilc^ 
ing  more  bard  and  ftilF  than  the  others,  diey  dil 
not  all  fubfide  alike,  and  hence  thrhoDowphd 
to  receive  the  fea,  and  die  dianneb  for  the  riicn* 
and  hetace  too  the  level  of  the  phuas,  and  the  !■• 
gidnefs  of  the  mountains: 


The  iBououins  huge  ippev 
Emergent,  and  their  brand  bare  backs  uplieaie 
Into  the  clouds;  their  tops  afcend  the  flty : 
So  high  as  beav*d  the  tumid  hilb,  ib  low 
Down  funk  a  hoUoar  bottom,  broad  and  dce^ 
Capacious  bed  of  waters ;  thither  they 
Hafted  with  glad  precipitance,  up  rollM, 
As  globes  on  duft,  congbbing  from  the  dry; 
Part  rife  in  cryilal  vraUs,  or  ridge  dffcA; 
—As  armies,  at  the  caQ 
Of  tmmpet. 

Troop  to  their  ilandard ;  fb  the  wat*^  thrao^ 
Wave  rolling  after  wave,  where  way  they  finad; 
If  fteep.  with  torrent  rapture,  if  through  pbia, 
Soft  ebbing:  nor  with^ood  them  rock  or  kilt:, 
But  they,  or  under  ground,  or  cirasit  wide. 
With  ferpent  error  waiid*rinc  foMid  their  wif. 
And  on  the  waihy  oose  deep  cbanpels  wen^ 
Within  whoie  banks  the  rivers  now——' 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  tkcir  hwid  tain, 

Vcr.  533.  Lucret. 
Snccidit  et  £sUb  fiifliidit  gnrgUte  foilaa* 
Plnearch.  de  PIadt«  Philofopb.  lib.  iti.  a/ 

the  fame  anthor,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  de  Phot, 
foph.  ezprelles  this  opinioo  of  Lacmies  aisie 
large :  Of  thofe  bodies,  laya  he,  wUdk  firifj 
down,  and  fettled  below,  was  made  the  canktl 
that  part  of  it  which  was  moil  febtle,  aa^rfft 
thinner  form  and  coofiftcnce,  gathered  rend  is^i 
gether,  and  engendered  the  clement  of  wtf^vl 
which,  being  of  •  li^d  and  flkywing  nataie,  id\ 
dowAwsu-ds  to  holk>w  places^  that  lay  low,  solj 
were  capable  to  receive  and  hoM  it 

Ver.  329^  The  firmament, the  cdeflial Ipbtn^ 
the  heavens.  They  were  called  etber,  Mtt  i^: 
^Mw,  irom  their  being  ia  pcrpetval  moeioo. 

Ver  J37.  That  he.  may  the  better  eiphittk 
metSona  of  the  flars,  he  previeeily  tcachc%  it 
thde  fouiteeo  verlies,  that  the  moft  refpfeadst 
and  livnid  ether,  having  loeontccl  higher  ihaa  the  \ 
ineebftant  and  turbeknt  air.  Is  whotty  wo&k^A 
by  any  manner  of  itorros,  and  rcilb  in  a  ceoitet 
and  Ifte  motien;  whkh  motieo  el  the  ctkr  il 
net  io  the  lenft  inere«KUe»  fioce  the  iMwettfA 
decs  the  ]ike»  and  is  cominually  flawiog  iacs  tke 
BrepOBlic»  witbost  changing  its  cevfc. 

^  Lucr.  ande  ether  Sgnifer  ipde."*    Fsr tht«- 
ckniA  hchcvcd  thcitan  to  be  dtteriffy  ^  ^ 
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fafie«ynatare»  sod  therefore  called  the  ether 
nlfir,irt-hc^Ting;  as  they  did  like  wife  Jtgtri/cr, 
'JtlS/eff  that  bears  the  figns,  or  ftars.  Or  elfe 
le  poet,  io  this  place,  defcribes  the  region  oi' 
RiKiitarj  virtue,  which  lies  next  under  the  hci^ 
9,  ai  Maoilius  fiogs,  in  thefe  excellent  verfea : 

ois  ii  srhcreM  voluoer  fe  ibftnlit  mnns, 
maatfte  compltxua  fteUantis  oilmina  cceli, 
MBianrm  ysUo  nacune  moenia  fecit. 

Lik.  u  ver.  144. 

pward  the  flame  oo  adiTe  pinions  fled, 

)  heav*o*i  high  arch  it  rais*d  its  (hining  head ; 

ltfreftopp*d,  as  weary  grown,  aad  round  the 

frame, 
K  mtnre's  bulwark  nWd  a  ^aU  of  flame. 

CreuB, 

Vet  545*  The  Jpotnt  of  the  axle-tree,  on  which 
(rooomert  imagine  the  heaven  to  be  turned. 
here  are  two  poleB,  the  north  pole,  known  by  a 
»r  called  ^d^  mraUuiy  and  tbe  fouth,  called  m- 
ffiKw,  which  ia  inviiible  to  os.  The  word  pole, 
no  from  s«Ai(f,  to  turn*  They  are  likewifc 
^t$riiMes  tgli,  the  hinges  of  the  heaven ;  be* 
orfe  it  being  hung  upon  them,  like  a  door  on  ita 
iDfroi  ii  rolled  and  tucned  about. 
Vier.  547,  Here  oor  tranflator  haa  miftaken  the 
ifr  of  his  antbor,  vrho  fpeaks  not  of  the  flux 
d  reflux  of  the  ocean,  but  of  the  courCc  of  the 
Bine  fea.  For  how  can  that  motion  of  the 
MO  be  alleged  at  a  parallel  inflance  to  confirm 
t  one,  regular,  and  conflant  motion  of  the 
beret?  The  worda  in  the  original,  are  as  foU 
n: 

iai  modice  fluere,  at^e  uno  pofie  ethera  nifo, 
Kniiiat  ponti  mare,  certo  quod  floit  sftu, 
lam  labendi  confcrvans  ufque  tenoreu). 

^f  what  led  oor  tranflator  into  bia  error,  was, 

S appearance,  his  having  followed'the  reading 
.  u  paflage  in  the  fir£t  edition  of  Lambinus, 
)'«bich  we  read  magitum^  inflead  o(fottti  :  **  Sig- 
itit  magnum  mare,*'  &c.  hot  that  critic  cor. 
Ard  it  m  his  fubfequent  editioua,  and  reads, 
PODti  mare.'*  Fayus,  however,  retains  the 
m  ledion,  and  ridiculoufly  pretends  to  juftify 
•  But  certainly,  whateyer  that  interpreter  aU 
Btt  to  the  contrary,  the  conftant  courfe  of  the 
KJliarcircles,  is  better  proved  by  the  condant 
xioo  of  the  Euxine  fea  into  the  Bofphorus  of 
^ace,  thence  into  the  Propontis,  the  Heile* 
rat,  &,Q,  without  any  reflux,  than  by  the  ebbing 
d  flowing  of  the  ocean.  This  is  fo  obfious, 
tt  to  afiVrt  the  contrary^,  aa  Fayua  doea»  (ecma 
It  to  an  abfuidity. 

Ver.^jj.  Lucretius,  when  he  difpotea  of  the 
avcDs,  of  the  motions  of  the  fpheres,  and  of 
fife  things  which  the  Greeks  call  fttrim^a,  me- 
QtS  ncYer  aflvms  any  thing  for  certain  :  This 
uthe  conftaot  cullom  of  the  Epicureans,  who 
ought  they  (iiicharged  admirably  well  the'  part 
BaiQxal  philofoi  her*,  if  they  ailigned  only  any 
'ffible  caufes  of  the  celeflial  motions.  Our  poet 
^  the  Uke  in  thefe  twenty-eight  verfea.  If^ 
i»^  the  whole  orb  bp  ^ovpda  (Kw  ttffre  maj 


be  two  airs,  one  that  may  prdb  from  above,  and 
drive  it  down  to  the  weft;  and  another^  that 
may  be  faid  to  bear  and  lift  it  up  from  beneath* 
If  the  orb  be  mott  ^nlefs  <hen  fome  rapid  particlea 
of  the  flty,  ftrugf(ling  to  get  into  the  empty  fpacey 
and  not  able  to  force  thtir  way,  and  break  through 
the  ftrong  walls  of  the  world,  are  whirled  about, 
and  drag  the  flara  vrith  them ;  or  fome  exteriu{ 
air  ruOies  in,  and  turns  them  about;  or,  lalUy, 
The  ftara  move  forward  of  themfelvca,  in  feardi 
of  proper  food  to  keep  alive  their  fires. 

Clean  (bus,  in  Cicero  de  Natora  Deonim,  lib.  iu 
alleging  reafons  to  evince  the  belief  of  a  Deity, 
urges,  for  the  laft  and  nioft  weighty,  **  squab  V 
litatem  motifs  et  converfionis,**  &c.  The  equf- 
biiity  of  the  motion  and  converfion  of  the  heavensi 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars  •  and  then:  diflin^on  in  va« 
riety,  beauty,  and  order.  The  very  fight  t( 
which,  faya  be,  fufficiently  declares  them  not  ta 
be  fortuitous  or  cafual.  For  what  can  be  more 
evidently  perfpicuoua,  when  we  behold  and  con« 
temp^ate  the  heavens,  than  that  there  is  a  God, 
by  whoTe  excellent  providence  they  are  govcrt^d  ? 
Thus  Cicero,  who,  from  the  bare  fuggeilion  oC 
nature,  difcovered  the  truth  of  what  our  obdur 
rate  poet,  by  arguments  drawn  firom  the  contea%* 
plation  of  nature,  endeavours  to  difprove^ 

OF  TH£  F1X£0  STARS. 

LucRXTins,  treating  in  this  place  of  the  fiars* 
and  their  motions,  aflnrd^  us  an  opportunity  t» 
fay  fomething  of  thofe  glorious  and  fpleodid  bo« 
dicB  :  The  aSronomers  difltnguifli  them  into  tw« 
fiirts,  the  fired  (lars  and  the  erratic,  which  laik 
are  likewife  called  the  planets :  Of  theCc  we  will 
give  a  (hurt  account  by  and  by,  when  oor  author 
connes  to  treat  of  the  fun,  moon,  &c.  and  will 
here  confine  our  inq*:irica  only  to  the  firft  fortg 
which  are  called  the  fixed  (Ian,  becaufe  they  aU 
ways  obferve,  at  leaft  to  ur  they  feem  to  do  fo. 
the  fame  invariable  diAance  from  one  another, 
and  from  the  ecliptic:  Hence  the  fphere,  in 
which  they  are  believrd  to  be  placed,  is  termed, 
iirXdwi,  inerratu^  becaufe  of  the  inviolable  order 
obferved  in  their  rmtrvaU  or  dtftances  from  one 
another.  The  chirf  tbiugs  to  be  confidered  of 
them,  not  as  they  are  reduced  intt>  figns  and  con- 
ftellations,  with  which  we  (hall  not  meddle,  but 
(hall  take  notice  i  f  them  only  a>  they  are  diftin5t 
andfeverai  mundane  bodies,  iii(reminated  and  difp 
perfed  through  th^  imnunCe  Ipace  of  the  ethe* 
real  region,  which  ue  cull  heaven.  The  chidj. 
things,  I  fay.  that  deferve  our  obfervation,  are. 

I.  Their  (ubftance,  concerning  which  the  an- 
cients differ  in  opinion :  Zonal^rr  held  them  %» 
be  of  a  fiery  I'ubltauce,  and  fo  too  did  the  Stoics  : 
The  Egyptian  philofophers,  as  Diogenes,  Laertiu^ 
in  Proeem.  has  recorded  their  opinion,  believedi^ 
rUf  M^»i  0«^  Awm,  lun  rjl  rnran  ttfm^m  rm  iv<>«ia 
yirM-Swi,  that  the  ftara  are  fire,  ana  that  by  their 
coiiiemperation  all  things  are  produced  on  the 
earth,  in  Orpheus,  the  fun,  mo<>n,  and  iUr<,  are 
called,  *UfmTU9  /»»Ajv,  the  memb«>*  of  Volcaiu 
Thale»hddthciUc«tobebotko(aaeifthj  «ii 
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fierj  fubdance.  Empedoclei  maintained  them  Co 
be  nery,  and  to  condft  of  that  very  fire  which 
the  ether  contained  in  itfelf,  and  ftruck  out  at  its 
firil  fecretion.  The  opinlpn  pf  Anaxagoras  dc- 
lerves  to  be  mentioned,  for  no  other  reafon,  than 
becaufe  it  is  eztravaeantly  ridiculous ;  for  he  af- 
firmed, that  the  ambient  ether,  being  of  a  fiery 
nature,  does,  by  the  impetuous  fwifcnefs  of  its 
motion,  whifk  up  flones  from  the  earth,  and  that 
they  being  fct  op  fire,  become  liars,  and  are  tar- 
ried from  eafl  to  weft.  Diogenes  would  have 
them  to  be  of  the  nature  of  pumice  ilones  fct  on 
fire,  and  that  they  are  as  the  breathing  holes,  and 
Boftrils  of  the  world,  by  which  it  draws  in  its 
breath.  Xenophanes,  that  they  are  clouds  fet  on 
fire  in  the  manner  of  coab,  and  that  they  are  ez- 
tinguifhed  by  day,  and  at  night  rekindled.  He- 
taclides  and  the  Pythagoreans  believed  each  ftar 
to  be  a  particular  world  by  icfclf,  exiting  in  the 
infinite  ethereal  fpace,  and  containing  an  earth, 
an  air,  and  a  Iky ;  and  this  opinion  is  found  in 
the  works  of  Orpheus  :  For  his  followers  affirmed 
the  flars  to  be  fo  many  diftind  and  individual 
worlds.  Plato  held  tkem  to  confid  chiefly  of  a 
fiery  nature,  but  fuch  as  to  admit  the  mixture  of 
other  elements,  as  it  were,  in  the  nature  of  a  ce- 
mcnt  to  compad  and  hold  them  together.  Ari- 
^otle  and  his  followers,  alTcrt  them  to  be  of  the 
fame  fubflance  with  the  heavens,  but  only  more 
coodenfed ;  and  that  they  are  fimple  bodies,  with- 
out  the  mixture  ofv  any  elements.  Pliny,  and 
many  others,  believe  them  to  be  compofed  of  the 
fame  nature  as  exhalations  or  vapours,  and  con. 
fec[uently  t*  confifl  of  a  fubftance  partly  aqueous, 
partly  aerial.  Of  all  thefe  opinions,  the  moft 
probable  is,  that  the  ftars  arc  fiery  bodies.  This 
was  the  fentiment  of  the  ancient  Chriftian  church, 
which,  in  Hymn.  Fcria  fecunda  ad  Vcfper.  of 
which  Hymn,  St.  Ambrofe  is  faid  to  be  the  au- 
thor, fings  as  follows : 

Immenfe  cccli  conditor. 
Qui  mixta  ne  confunderent 
Aqua  fluenta  dividcns, 
Coelum  dedifii  iiniitem. 
Firmans  locum  cccleftibus, 
Simulque  terrx  rivulis, 
Ut  unda'dammas  tempcret ; 
Terrz  folum  nee  diOipcot,  &c« 

Where  we  find  the  reafoo  why  the  waters  are 
placed  above  the  heavens,  viz.  to  reftrain  and 
temper  the  exccffive  fervour  of  the  fun  and  ftars. 
And  again,  in  Hymn.  Fcr.  quaria  ad  Vciper.  the 
iame  church  fings : 

Cceli  Deus  fandiflime, 
Qui  lucidum  centrum  poll 
Candore  pingis  ignco. 

And  of  the  fame  opinion  are  moft  of  the  fathers, 
sot  only  of  the  Latin,  but  of  the  Greek  church 
Jikcwife.  Cyrillus,  Hierofolym.  Cxfarena,  i'heo- 
doretus,  D.  Chryfoftom,  Gregor.  Myflen.  Proco- 
pius,  and  ^^naiUfiua  Sinaita,  ail  of  them  poiitively 
aifert  the  ftars  to  be  of  a'  fiery  nature ;  and  with 
tkem  agree  TertulUao,  St.  Ambrofci  St.  Auguf- 


tinc,  Amobius,  La^Santias,  Anfelnait,  AIcbibb, 
Beda,  &c.  Befides,  many  of  the  eminent  moden 
philofophers  and  aftrooomers  concur  in  the  bm 
opinion.  Induced,  therefore,  by  all  thefc  antb. 
ritics,  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  the  ftn 
are  compound,  not  fimple  bodies,  that  they  «t 
compofed  of  elementary  matter,  formed  into  ktf 
globes  ;  that  they  confift  of  foltd  and  liquid,  ii 
this  terraqueous  globe  of  ours;  and  coofiequenlf, 
that  they  are  fubjed  to  alteiatioo  and  cmsp- 
tion. 

H.  Their  light;  whether  it  be  innate,  and  tk 
gift  of  the  Almighty  at  their  creation  ;  or  matsa- 
titious,  and  borrowed  from  the  fnn ;  whiifc  hi 
is  the  opinion  of  Metrodorus,  in  Plutarch,^ 
Placit.  Philofoph.  lib.  ii.  cap.  17.  and  with  him 
agree  many  of  the  modem,  both  philofophenad 
aftronomers;  and  it  is  the  belief  of  (bme  at  ibii 
day.  The  firft  opinion,  however,  feems  to  k 
the  moft  probable ;  and  Macrobius,  in  Sqibb. 
Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  19.  aflerta  the  troth  of  it,  is 
thefe  words :  ''  Omnes  ftellas  (foil,  fixas)  hnoiDe 
lucere  fno,  quod  iliac  fupra  folem  in  ipfo  putiiEsis 
jtthere  funt ;  in  quo  omoe  quicqoid  eft,  loi  n- 
turalis  et  fua  eft."  And  this  HffrctB  with  irkl 
we  faid  before  touching  their  fiery  nture :  Ar 
there  can  be  no  fire  without  light.  And,  indeed, 
it  feems  highly  improbable,  that  the  fiin  can  il- 
luminate the  fixed  ftars,  finee,  as  BoUaldis,iB 
Aftronom.  Philolaic.  lib.  i.  cap.  II.  obfervcs,  tb 
fun's  diameter,  if  it  coald  be  beheld  from  Stua 
only,  would  appear  too  little,  and  aiSbrd  o» 
weak  a  light  fufficiently  to  illoftrate  even  M 
planet,  much  lefs,  therefore,  can  it  imptft  in 
light  to  the  fi^ed  ftars,  that  are  removed  toil 
great  a  diftance  beyond  it.  For  this  reafinDiiax 
believe  each  of  the  fixed  ftars  to  be  the  head  nd 
chief  part  of  a  diftindl  mundane  fyftem ;  as  the 
fun  is  the  h^ad  and  chief  part  of  our  vifible  ^ 
tern  :  And,  as  the  fun  b^*  feveral  planets,  a» 
ftituted  and  carried  about  him.  £0  likewife  eterf 
one  of  the  fixed  ftars  has  other  mundane  bodioi 
like  planets  difpofed  and  moving  around  thea; 
though  they  are  invifiblc  to  us,  by  reafoo  of  thdr 
great  diftance  from  our  earrh.  And,  accordiiig 
to  this  opinion,  Galilato,  Dialog,  iiii  S}'fteni.  OoT- 
mic.  makes  no  fcruple  to  affert,  that  each  of  tk 
fixed  ftars  is  a  fun,  exa&ly  of  the  iam^  f|*tii« 
with,  and  perfedly  refembling  this  of  ours;  that 
it  fenres  befides  to  illuminate  the  inoflmoabk 
other  planetary  and  lunary  bodies,  witlua  their  r^ 
fpcdive  fyftems;  and,  coofequently,  is  codeved 
with  innate  and  original  light.  Several  other  «f 
our  modern  aftronomers  are  of  the  fame  opiaioo ; 
among  them  Ricciolos,  who,  Almageft.  nov.  lik 
vi.  cap.  a.  has  thefic  words :  **  Mihi  k>nge  pro^ 
biHor  horum  (fcil.  Bmni,  Galilxi,  Rcdio  ^ 
Cartes,  et  Reithxi)  opinio  videtar,  quia  ao^gf 
coDvenit  opificis  mimisi^  ma}eftatt,  vc  dob  vat 
cam  ftellarvm  a  fe  ip&lacentem,  fedphiroiB' 
ftar  folia  accenderet :  Nee  aliom  fiu  himioiste' 
tem  agnofcerem,  quam  omnium  InmimiiB  pstres 
Deum." 

Ui.  Their  cokmr;  which  vifiWy  differs  aecerf- 
iog  to  tlie  wiaj  of  thdr  ligltt,  as  st  isbfcoM 
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maattenpered  bf  the  different  conftitution  of 
the  matter,  or  fubfUncc,  of  which  ihcy  arc  com- 
poffd  .  for  fome  appear  to  be  of  a  l-uddy,  others  of 
i  Wdto  h»e;  fome  of  a  gold  colour,  others  of 
m  iilrer  while,  others  pallid,  &c.  whence  fome 
have  pittendcd  to  form  a  judgmeoc  of  their  fe- 
▼eral  natures,  and  accordingly  have  wnged  them 
voder  the  fcvcral  planets,  of  who^  quaUties  they 
imagined  them  chiefly  to  partake ;  having  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  rvlcmbUncc  they  bc^  lO 
their  coioon  to  thofe  of  the  planets. 

IV.  Their  fcintillation ;  which  particularly  di- 
itingttilhe*  them  from  the  planets,  which  have  no 
Cadb  vibration,  or  twinkling  of  light ;  as  gene- 
rally is  obferved,  more  or  left  in  all  the  fixed 
ftan,  at  one  time  more  thap  M  another ;  and 
moft  when  the  wind  is  eaftcrly,  as  Schickardus  in 
Afirofcop.  obferves.     Ariftotle  afcribes  the  caufc 
of  their  fcintillation  to  thei^  rcmotencfs  from  oar 
liffht;  which  remotenefs  is  the  reafon  that  our 
cfes  reach  them  but  weakly,  and  wfth  a  trembling 
Unitade-    To. this  opinion,  Pontauuf,  in  Urania, 
Ub..  iL  ailenta,  when  he  fays, 
Sciticet  alra  illia  regio,  fedefque  repoftse^ 
Qao  p«AqiiamL9dveiHt  dcfeilo  loiAine  nfiis, 
JPcfeiToi  cremit)pfei  uwen  trcsnere  ipik  videntw. 


Bat  this  reafon  is  not  convincing;  fince,  if  it  ^rferc 
true,  the  nlanets,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  (hould,  by 
rralon'  dt  their  great  diftance,  in  fAmc  meafure 
9ffeSt  our  Hght  with  foch  a  tremWihg  or  fcintilla- 
tion; tod  this  tre  know  they  never  do,  even  in 
their  gresteft  altitude.    Others  afcribe  the  caufe 
CO   refiraaion,- and  imagine  this  fcintillation  to 
^nSp  ffwa  the  unequal  furface  of  the  fluduating 
«ir,  or  medium  through  which  the  fight  paffes ; 
ifl  tike  manner,  as  ftones  in'the  bottom  of  a  river 
§tem  to  have  a  tremulous  kind  of  motion,  which, 
Bc^erthelefsf  is  only  the  curled  and  uneven  undu- 
Ittioo  of  the  forface  of  the  water.  ^  But  if  this 
realbn  were  true,  -we  flionld  not  only  in  the  fixed 
ftan,  hot  in  the  planeu,  nay,  even  in  the  moon, 
^ifcoTer   fuch  a  fcintillation,    GaiTendus,   with 
more  probaWfitv,  conceives  it  t«  proceed  from 
tiieir  native  and  primigenial  light,  which,   like 
that  of  the  fun,  fparkles,  and  ejaculates  fuch  quick 
4iartin|:  rays,  that  our  infirmer  fight  cannot  look 
on  tbcm  without  trembling :  To  this  we  may 
mU  their  impetuous  and  whirling  motion  about 
their  own  axis,  by  which  there  is  caufed  a  more 
fuddeo  mod  quicker  variation  in  thofe  fulgid  ob- 
%eA»  than  the  eye  can  purfue.    But  Sheinerus,  in 
Ilia  Mathematical  Difquifitioni,  pofitively  dificnu 
frtnn  dkia  opinion.     The  fcintillation  of  the  (lars, 
ikya  be,  is  not  their,  proper  revolution  or  convo- 
ftuttoDy  not  any  hirerior  exeftuating  commotion; 
00  tremukniB  revibrating  of  the  fun -beams,  pro- 
rrr^^ng  from  their  firft  or  fecond  motions ;  no 
imqniet  or  nneqoal  ejaculation  of  their  proper 
nya;  no  trembling  of  the  wearied  fight;  not  any, 
jMT  all  of  thefe,  bat  only  the  intercifion  of  their 
Several  Ipeciet  Calling  upon  the  eye ;  which  inter- 
dfioB  is  caoied  by  the  unquiet  iatercurlation  of 
wspom  Tanbofly  afi^ed.    Hevelius,  though  he 
nuMT  of  their  circumgyration  about  their  own 
■sia^  TCt  headniH  it  onlf  at  ao  affifting,  not  at 
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the  fole  caufe  of  their  fpntlUadoD ;  which  he  in^ 
puics  rather  to  a  confiant  evibration  of  lucid 
matter,  or  a  continual  expiration  of  fiery  vapoura 
from,  thofe  celeftial  bodiea;  even,  fays  he,  aa  we 
perceive  thofe  fulgurations  and  ebnUitiona  in  the 
body  of  the  fun,  which,  the  grofier  they  are,  and  ^ 
in  the  greater  plenty  they  are  ejcAed,  fo  much 
the  greater  and  more  vifible  fcintillation  they 
caufe.  Thefe  are  the  feveral  opiniona  concerning 
the  fcintillation  of  the  fiars. 

V.    rheir  number;  which,  according  to  the 
compuution   of  Ptolemy,  including  only  thofe 
that  are  moft  remarkable  and  vifible,  and  a»  tiiey 
are  reduced  to  the  fix  commonly  received  degreei 
of  magnitude,  amounts  to  only  loaa.   And  Pliny, 
Ub.  ii.  cap.  4.  reckons  them  to  be  i6oo.    Bat  if 
we  refled  on  the  number  of  all  the  fiara  ii»  the 
firmament,  as  we  regard  them  by  the  help  of  A 
teleicope,  which  difcovera  many  more  than  thm 
bare  eye  can  do,  we  may  affirm  them  to  exceed 
the  number  of  human  calculacion.  Jordano  Brooo 
fays  their  number  is  infinite.     Ricciolos,  fpeakiog 
of  the  number  of  the  ftars,  argues  thua:  That  ■ 
the  confiellation  of  Orion  take  up  ia  the  heaveHi 
the  fpace  of  500  fquare  degreea»  aa  by  experiene^ 
we  know  it  does,   and  if  every  fqaare  fpace^ 
whofefide  is  but 'two  degrees^  contains  no  left 
than  J  00  ftara,  as  Galilso^  hy  the  afltfianee  of  m 
telcfcope,  obferved  th^  it  does,  there  will  be 
found  in  the  whole  conilellation  of  Orion,  at 
leaft  6i,50p  fiars,  though  the  bare  eye  cannot 
difcovcr  in  the  whole  ahoYe  ^$.    According  to 
which  proportion,  if  the.  reft  of  the  confteilatiofl« 
were  examined,  and  if  tlie  difference  of  the  nnnu 
ber.of  iUra,  that  appear  by  the-  telefcope^  <>ver 
and  s^bove  thoie  difccrned  by  the  bare  eye,  wefo^ 
computed,  it  would  amount,  to  above  xooooonT 
fiara,  befide  tho£e  in  the  Milky  Way.    Nay,  fays 
Ric;:iolua,  Almageft.  Nov.  torn.  i.lib.  6.  P.4T3.  if 
any  man  fiiould  reckon  them  above   200000O1 
the  number  would  not  (eem  te  me  improbable« 
"  Mlhi  quidem  nihil  inopinabilc  finxerit.^'    Soma 
of  the  rabbins  of  the  Jewa  will  not  allow  the  whole 
number  of  ftara  to  amount  to  above  laooo:  but 
the  Cabalifta  admit  of  no  Ufa  th^n  ftyooo  myriads, 
which  number  Schickardua  believea  too  exorbitant; 
and  imagines,  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  hea« 
vena  is  not  capable  of  receiving  above  2671a  my* 
riads,  even  though  they  were  plaeed  contiguous 
to  one  another ;  but  as  to  thia  particular  of  the 
pumber  of  the  fiara,  we  ought  to  agree  with 
Schottua,  who,  in  Prcluf.  in  Firmament.  Itiner. 
Ecdatic.  Kircheh,  in  Schol.  I.  (ays,  That  it  ia  an 
arrogance  indq^d  intolerable,  to  believe  that  our 
fight,  bow  fltrengthened  and  aflifted  foever  by  the 
help  of  telefcopea,  can  difcover  all  the  fiars  in  the 
expanfe  of  heaven  ;  and  an  extreme  piece  of  folly, 
to  pretend  to  include  them  within  the  bounds  of 
any  definite  number;  that  being  the  work  of  the 
Almighty  only,  who  alone  numbers  the  multi« 
tude  of  the  fiara,  and  calls  them  all  by  their 
frames. 

VI.  Their  figure,  which  ia  apparentlj^fpherical 
or  round  :  and  yet  Plutarch  de  Placit.  Philofoph. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  relates  the  different  opiniona  of  the 
^pcientai  even  as  to  this  ^tieular.    ClMoUitr 
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Ma  them  to  be  pyrftmidicil,  and  that  they  end  in 
k  fliftrp  cdne.  Anaxitnenes  woald  have  them  to 
be  like  ftnda  or  nails  fixed  in  the  chryftaUine  fir- 
nmmenty  like  jewels  in  a  ring.  ■  Others  imagined 
them  to  be  flat,  and,  as  it  were,  fiery  and  lucid 
(iates,  at  fo  many  flat  pi^res,  not  of  any  thick- 
HePi  or  profundity.  Scheinenis,  and  Antobitls 
Maria  de  Reitha,  will  have  them  to  be  of  divers 
figures  or  faces,  of  a  poly.anj^ular  fhape ;  and 
luch  indeed  the  larger  fort  of  telefcopes  reprefent 
fhem.  Kepler,  InEpit.  Aftronom.  p.  498.  de- 
terges tbem  like  fo  many  lucid  points  or  fparkl^t, 
«atliing  fbrth  on  all  fides  their  rays  of  light :  info- 
snuch,  chat  we  arr  to*  take  dieir  figure  to  be  only 
pbyfically  fpbetical,  not  mathematically  (b :  for, 
t&ougb  in  the  firft  acceptation,  they  may  be  faid 
to.  he  round  bodies;  yet,  according  to  the  later, 
iktir  furface  may  be  found  to  be  uneven,  and  to 
Mofift  of  many  angtek  or  fides. 
:  ViJ.  Their  m«gnitud<;,  of  which  divers  caloi- 
l^ions  have  been  made  by  many  eminent  afiro. 
Bomers,  but  to  no  purpofe  :  for  fo  great  a  divef- 
lity  of  opinions  has  arififn  from  them,  partly,  be- 
faufe  authors  cannot  agree  as  to  the  difianccs  nf 
tke  £tm  from  the  earth,  which  is  the  fuppofed 
centre  of  the  world ;  and  partly,  b^caofe  of  the 
«i£Cerent  cftimates  of  their  apparent  diameters, 
that  have  been  made  by  the  eye,  by  Tyeho  Brahe, 
«Dd  other  more  ancient  aftronomers ;  and  by  te- 
lefcopes  by  the  moderns':  infomuch,  that  we 
•ttgfac  iogeottoifily  to  acknowledge  with'Schic 
Itardw,  that,  '^HrerM  illarnm  magoitndines  vere 
Ignoramus,**  we  are  uidieed  ignorant  of  ,thelt 
tfue  magnhude. 

VI IL  Their  place  and  difiance  from  the  earth; 
«r  rather  from  the  fun,  which  is  a  queftion  fb  hard 
tp  xefolve.  that  Pliny  long  ago  pronounced  it  to 
he  no  Icfs  than  ^  piece  of  madnefs  to  inquire  into 
it :  and  Ricciolus,  Alrhageft.  Nov.  lib.  vi.  cap.  7. 
treating  of  thb  fubjedt,  has  thought  fit,  in  the 
front  of  his  difconrfe,  to  lay  it  down  as  an  uade- 
mbk  tfufh,  that  men  cannot,  by  any  certain  and 
•vidont  obfervation,  come  to  tbe  true  knowledge 
9f  tbe  parallat  and  difiance  of  the  fixed  ftars. 
for  it  is  not  knovm,  whether  the  fiars  are  all  in 
the  iame  fpherical  furface,  equally  difiant  from  the 
centre  of  the  world;  or  whether  they  are  placed 
nt  vne^al  dlftanccs,  that  is  to  f^yi  fonie  higher, 
Ibnae  lower,  as  the  old  Stoics  held  them  to  be, 
luppofing  the  diffrrence  of  their  luftre,  and  of 
their  apparent  magnitude,  to  proceed  from  the 
diverfity  of  their  ficuation,  according  as  they  arc 
siorc  or  leTs  diftant  from  our  fight.  I'hus  Mani- 
'  liuA,  giving  the  reafon  why  fomc  of  the  fiars  in 
Orion  appear  more  obfcure  than  the  others,  f&ys, 

Kon  quod.clara  minus,  fed  quod  nugis  alta  ce^e- 
dunt. 

And  this  hypothefis  has  fo  great  an  appearance  of 
truth,  that  the  learned  aftronomcrs,  Tycho  Brahe, 
Oalilaso,  and  Kepler,  readily  embrace  it  And 
thus  we  may  reaibnably  foppofe,  that  their  dif- 
tances  ar«  as  various  as  thofe  of  the  planets,  and 
that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  difcover  their  true  dif- 
«!  becaule  our  fiiort  and  feeble  fight,  being 


unable  to  diftinguifii  their  varioti8intem1s,jfi^ 
ebem  to  be  all  placed  in  the  lame  concave  fpbo. 
cal  furface. 

1%.  Their  proper  motion,  whidi  U  tm(Mi 
Firft,  That  of  clrcUmrotatJon  about  their  m 
eenttf-e,  around  which  they  are  whirled  withwa. 
derful  celerity;  Which,  as  vre  fiiid  before, ii II 
part  the  reafon  of  their  fdntiUation :  tiidtljii 
motion  is  called  **  motos  vertiginis." 
Their  motion  of  revolution,  from  weft  to 
^  fccundum  dudum  Eclipticas,"  in  whidi 
ire  bbferved  co  move  (b  very  flowly,  that  tkf  I 
ran  not  throuf^h  One  degree  in  the  ecliptic  fsM 
than  in  the  fp^ce  'of  feventy-one  years,  niocM  j 
days,  and  twelve  hours,  within  a  trifle :  aodtb 
complete  not  the  Whole  cirde  of  360  de2f«e^l 
iefs  than  25,579  years,  which  is  the  "  Aoouo^ 
nus  Phtonicu^i**  though  the  ancients  coisfl^ 
it  to  amount  to  36,^0  years :  And  thii  gn 
Platonic  year.  Which  conhfts  of  l5.57f  Tj^eH 
years,  is  equal  to  ^5  J^o  equiuo£Ual  yearv  k 
thus  I  have  j^ven  a  fhort  account  bf  the  mofti 
markabic  obfervations  touching  the  fixed  fian. 

Vcr.  571.'  The  ikies  and  fiars  thtt  ire  I 
move  eootimialiy;  and  he  Cftlk  theln  flngfe,! 
caofe  the  Itpicuneans  held  A  mukHttdeofMil 
to  be  in  the  ^,  or  univcrfe,  and-allof  d^oil 
this  of  ours,  or  even  of  a  greater  extent. 

Ver.  579.  But  fihce  Locrctius  fo  oiteo 
tions  the  great  weight  of  the  earth,  it  mf^ 
be  inquired,  why  it  hangs  without  motiooa 
air,  and  does,  not  r^er  preis  downwards, as4i 
precipitately  into  the  infinite  void  ?  To  dhiil 
poet  anfwcrs  in  tbefe  (eventeen  verfei,  '' 
though  it  have  fo  happened  that  the  air « 
circumfufed  around  the  earth,  yet  bccaufe 
air  and  e^rth  are  boaod  by  natural  and  kid 
ties,  and  from  their  very  beginnii^g  are 
the  lame  whole,  the  earth  is  no  boideo  tt 
air  I  but  having,  in  a  manner,  laid  afide  il 
weight  and  comprefiion^  it  only  flicks  £ift, 
cleaves  naturally  tojt.  But  it  would- notli 
if  this  earth  had  beeu  brought  out  of 
world ;  for,  in  that  cafe,  it  would  pre£k  hatfl 
on  this  air  with  its  weight;  even  as  our' 
feel  a  little  weight  that  is  not  a  pan  o£ 
though  neither  the  head  nor  the  ocher  me 
are  burdcnfome  to  one  another,  becaofe  theft 
mutually  congenial,  and  bound  to 
a  general  and  common  band.  Epicurus  to  Hi 
dotus,  fays,  vnf  yivt  rm  «i^  ir#;^«iWiitf,  m  *^ 
See  the  note  on  book  ii.  ver.  jia. 

Ver.  584-    Arifiotle  will  not  allow  tint 
earth  is  therefore  fufpended  in  the  middle  s(l 
air,  bccaufe  it  is  congenial,  and,  as  it  wcRi  4 
piece  with  it,  as  Epicurus  believed ;  bat  (sfil 
reafon  is»  becaufe  it  is  the  heavieft  of  all  tliei 
mcnts.    And  Plato,  in  Phiedon,  will  bsn  dt 
quabiiity  of  the  earth  itfelf,  to  be  the  a^^ J^ 
ftation  in  the  middle  of  the  univerie :  Accsdl| 
to  whole  opinion,  Ovid.  Mctam.  i,  ver.lft>^ 

Et  tircumfafo  pendebat  in  a&e  tcSn 
Poaderibus  librau  fbis.--^- 

And  our  24ik^  in  like 
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Vit  mt^  fi^-MaacM,  on  Iier  centre  hvaxgp 

Ver.  59».  ThM  and  the  lalkming  verfe  vn^ 
.Iwe  infiercfid  to  fiU  vp  »  UcuM«  ^ck  Greedi 
ifcnvHig  totally  dmiited  tnk  vctfe  of  his  Mthoc, 

tJPftc  adeo  nigiii  relfert  cai  ^  adjaeeat  ret, 
Ind  left  in  all  the  Conner  editions  of  this  book. 

Ver.  59s.  in  ttiefe  Toor  verfos*  %e  brings  ano- 
0ier  argument  of  the  eonnedion  of  the  earih  and 
mr  I  becaufe,  fkyt  he,  the  thunder  that  taiifes  vio- 
IcDt  motions  in  the  air,  malcea  the  earth  tremble, 
which  it  could  not  do,  but  that  the^  are  of  a  PJcce* 

Here  oar  tranflatbr  feemi  to  ha^e  iinpertcAlT' 
ycndered  the  fenfe  of  his  author,  whofe  words  are, 

yijeieicA  graadi  TooilM  eonoifia.  repeoiii 
Tata,  litpira  qo«  fe  fonti  concutit  omnia  motv, 
<2!aad  bcane  hand  ulli  poflet  ratione,  nifi  cflet 
J^xtibos  aSriti  mnndi  ooeloque  revindta. 


HOOK    V. 


^t 


t,  e.  Bdjjei,  the  .earth.  wlancycr>_iiJWt»l<» 
m  foddcn,  hy  a  irioleiit  thunder,  makes  every  thing 
«hat  ia'npoB  it  tbHAt  and  tremble,  which  k  could 
by  no  meant  do,  unlefr,  &c.    Compa 
^doc^n  #"^ffMnaciaAy^nv''we'  am  cftot* 

Ver.  60%,  But  becakife^it  may  fe^m  wondstlnl 
tint  fi>ftd>tle  a  Body  at  the  air,  ihould  funport  a 
bmJc  Jo  vaftly  thick  atf  the  tarth ;  he  adds  m  thefe 
ftwtD  Terfes,  that  the'fbiil,  which  is'a'mollfuBire  ** 
tmbftance,  foftains  bur  ^onderoui  body ;  nay,  not 
•nly  that,  bnt  eVeali&sit  up,  and' makes  it  leap 
firooa  tufrgtlnnfl*  ' 

Ver;  te4.  Whnrr we  muft  uoderfland  the  word> 
^sogt|  an  etipfis  too  frequently  ufed  by  Creech, 
dsough  hardly  allciwalide  in  our  language,^  which 
lutes  all  grammatical  |i||^ures«  add  loves  t<i  fpeak 
|ilaiii.  •  What,  witbont  a  (\ibftantive»  is  always  in 
the  fiafnlar  onmber :  What  raiftjt,  what  concrouls. 
♦  Scdloc  obiter.**      ,  , 

Ver  J  ^09.  Epicums^  lA  the  teoth'book  of  La^r- 
kiHg  'of  the  'itfagnitude  of  the  iiin  and 
I,  that  in  as' much  as  it  relates  to  us  to 
i  iv,  ilheif' Aiagnltude  is  the  fame  that  it  ap- 
M  :  and  rilit  as  to  the  thing  itl^lf,  it  is 
i  bij^g^,>or  fonriewhat  kfs,  or  tlfe  eza^ 
I7  the  fjtte  that  it  fe^ms :  infonuich  that  on'r  eye« 
lie  very  little,  if  they  do  itt  alL  The  poet,  in  thefe 
twcBtf  4'eveti  verfes,  aflerts  the  fame  thing,  aod 
«Bdenvo«rs  to  prove  his  alTertion  by  an  argument 
Cakca  from  Cenfe.  As  we  retire  from  aoj  fire,  fo. 
lopg  ae  we  are  wilhia  fuch  a  diftance  of  It,  that 
mc  caB  perceive  its  ligfit  tod  heat,  the  fire  feems 
BO  leGs  than  it  doea  when  we  are  near  it':  but  we 
feel  the  heat,  and  peiceive  the  light  of  the  fun : 
e«  the  tin  h  of  the  (aikie  magn^^ode  it . 
I  to  he.  Then  he  addsof  th^  nioon,  that  we 
,  lee  the  ontmoft  verge  aiod  foce  of  it  : 
I  fct'wc  Ibonid  Oe  it  hat  conluiedly,  if  it  were 
tir  €0  Cbtc  its  diiaace  Cook  airay  any  of  its 
LaU^,  He  fays  of  the  ftan,  that  thej 
A  tatfer,  nor  oMwh  le&,  hat  rather 
jaft  ao  hif  at  they  leem :  lor  cvea  the  fines  that 
we  fee  fcaw  hdoaraf  difiianr  imm  oae  natther, 
rhf  Mttfac,  MCesu  CO  ossr  eyes  the 


Thus,  neither  Eptcumt  nor  Lucretlnt  after  bim« 
affirmed  any  thing  for  ceruin  concerning  the  bag« 
nitude  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  fiars :  And  indeed 
fo  many,  and  fo  various  are  the  opinions  both  of 
the  ancients  and  moderns,  of  this  matter,  that  it 
is  impolTible  to  ground  any  probable  belief  npfn 
them.  However,  I  will  give  ibme  of  their  ofd- 
nions,  but  rather  Ibr  curiofity  than  inilru^on.  f  • 
Hcraclitus  held  the  fuA  to  be  a  foot  broad.:  11. 
Anaxagoras,  many  times  at  big  at  the  ponntry  of 
Peloponnefas.  III.  Animaxander,  as  big  at  the 
earth,  IV.  fimpedodet,  a  vaft  mafs  of.  fire,  even 
bigger  than  the  moon.  V.  ArcbeUnfs,  the  biggeft 
of  all  the  celeftial  lights.  VI.  Plato,  ne^  lo  he 
conceived  nor  found  ont.  Vll.  Cicero,  inmeal^. 
Vlll.  rhe  ^Egyptians,  and  after  them  Macrobint^ 
eight  times  at  big  m  the  earth.  IX.  Others^ 
whofe  opinion  Cicero,  Tativs,  and  Fbiloponaa 
mentioo,  bnt  conceal  their  names,  above  eighteen 
times  aAhigJM  the  earth.  X.  Pratofthenes,  fevea 
and  twenty  times  as  big  as  the  earth*    XI.  Cieo* 

t'  medas.  neur  thcee  hnndred  (Sntet  as  b|g  as  the 
^  earth.    XII.  Ariftarchus,  above  two  hoodred  and 


-fiftf-fbnr  times  nw  "Wg  » the  tfirth. ' "Xjlll.  Hip- 
pki!chus,..a  thoofand  and  fifty  timps  as  big  as  the 
eaith.  XlV.  Plutarch  fays  there  were  Ipme  vrho 
heU  ihe  (i)n  to  be' a  thooTand  fevexuluuMrcd  and 
twenty-eight  timet  as  big  as  the  f arth.  XV.  Pof- 
fidonius,  fifty-nine  thoQ^ind  three^iuuidred  and 
nirteteen  times  as  big  as  the  earth  What  certain- 
ty'theacan  be  grounded' on  fo  many  different ,0- 
f^nions?  And  Avchimedet  owned,  it  was  next  to 
jinl>ofilb)e  to  take  the  diameter  of  the  fiifl,  becaufe 
ueither  the  ijght,  nor  the  bandS|^  nor  the  organs, 
by, which  the  obli^r^ation  is  perceived,  are  fuffi- 
cieiit  to  detoonilrite  it  cxadly  ;,  and  therefore  no 
credit  ought  to  be  given  to  them.  This  makes 
Ladantius  fay,  '*  Demeotiam  elfe  difqulrire,  ant 
(cite  vell6-,.bol  utrtimque  tantus,  quantos  videtur, 
an  multis  partibuttf  major  fit  quam  omnis  hsc  ter* 
ra.**  i  hat  it  is  a  folly  to  inquire,  or  be  defirout  - 
to  know,  whether  the  fon  be  as  bi|^  as  he  feema 
to  be,  or  many,  times  higger  than  the  whole  earth« 
And  the  fame  tincertaioty  there  is  likewife  con- 
cerning the  m:^itude  of  the  noon,  and  of  the 
other  planets  and  (lars. 

But  the  more  modem,  both  philosophers  and 
aflronomers,  though  tbeir  opinions  he  indeed  va« 
rious,  as  to  the  magnitude  of  this  glorious  Inmi- 
nary,  yet  having  grounded  them  on  more  proba- 
ble methods  of  obfervation^  have  at  leafi  come 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  ancients,  and  not  left  ut 
fo  mnch  in  the  dark,  nor  in  fo  great  uncertainty 
.  coocerniog  it.  It  is  moil  ceruin,  that  we  forn^  a  . 
right  judgment  of  the  magnitode  of  an  objed,  by 
tl^  di(Unce  of  one  part  oif  it  from  another,  and 
hy  the  diftancc  of  the  whole  from  «« :  for  the  di- 
fbaoe  of  it  being  firfi  ooofidered,  we  find  that  the 
fxys  from  all  parts  of  the  ohjeA  caafe  an  impreflioa 
on  the  retina  i«  the  CTfivmirirs  of  ouve  o^  left 
diftant  fibces.  'ThenrCitre,  the  farther  «3ifliant  (hofe 
cxtiemsties,  lo  impnscd  aft  irom  each  <ftherg  the 
ffOixat  we  ja^  the  oljed  to  be ;  aad  in  like 
anaoer  an  the  swasty :  inSbmach,  that  it  is.firik 
aeoebycafcaMrlhe  diftaoce  «f  an  ctjcAj  h»- 
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47^  ORBECH'S 

fore  we  can  atUip  to  the  tne  knowledge  of  its 
magnitude :  And.  therefore,  whenever  we  are 
miftaken  in  the  diiftance,  we  niuft  neceflarily  Be 
deceived  in  the  magnitude  likewife  :  and  confe- 
^uently,  as  often  as  we  judge  an  obje^  to  be  far. 
ther  from  ns  than  it  reaUy  is,  we  iihagine  it  to  he 
bigger  than  it  ts:  becanre,  the  ftfther  diftant  an 
objeA  fs,  the  left  will  be  the  fpace  between  the 
incident  points  of  the  rays  that  make  the  impref- 
fiob  on  the  retina :  And  on  the  contrarj^,  as  often 
as  we  judge  theobjed  to  be  nenrei'  Us  than  indeed 
it  is,  we  fancy  it  to  be  lels  than  really  it  is,  be- 
Caufe  the  fpace  between  the  points  of  die  rays,  8tc, 
is -larger.  Hence  we  fee  the  realbn  why  it  is  fo 
difficult  to  come  fay  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
fcn^s  magoitnde :  foif  the  diftance  of  the  fun  from 


the  equator  is  fo  hard  ta  be  di(coven4i  tlai,i 
we  iliay  believe  Pliny,  to  endeavour  to  ftiditsi, 
<*  peoi  dementis'  otii  ell,"  is  an  empVoyncttkl 
fornone  but  nxadmen.    RIcdolAs  IStewifie  «! 
feflcs,  that  the  foblimitt  of  the  fan  hu  acal|| 
and  bafi(ed  hitherto  the  feareh  and  infeft^i 
of  all  adrooomera.    Howeve^  he  himiblf  isy^ 
Almaged.  lib,  ili.  cap.  IX.    Jmt  ihe  tnieiu| 
tude  of  the  fun  &iay  be  known  from  its  true  A 
diameter ;  for  ihat  being  doubled,  gives  iti 
dianieter,  wh^nte  its  other  fpecies  of  migtdll 
are  derited,  according  to  the  rule  of  proptsii 
This  fnethod  has  been  obferved  by  nuayrfi 
moft  learned  and  judicious  a&ronom'eri,  wbA 
pinion  Concerning  the  fon*s  magnitude,  oif^ 
feen  at  ane  view  in  die  foUowing  table. 


Tbetrue^M/yrnkudeof  the  Sun  compared 

with  the  Earth. 

The  Sun's 

True  diameter. 

Circfabfe^ 
rence. 

Area  of  its 

greateil 

circle. 

Conve 

fopecfi-^ 

cies. 

Solidity. 

contains 

according  to  the  fol- 
lowing authors. 

Simple  diam.  of 
the  earthi 

Slmplediam. 
of  the  earth. 

Square 
diam.  of 
the  earth. 

Squall 
dtam.  of 
iht  earth; 

Solidity  of  da 
earth. 

Ptolomseus,  Mauro-'^ 
lycus»  Clavins,  and 
Barocius.                  ) 

S  a-J 

X7  »-7 

446 

1340 

166  3-S 

Ariftar«  7  more  than 
chtts        5  leisthan 

6  1^3 

7  1-6 

10  1-7 
a»  3-7 

30  V3 
380 

i»7  ♦ 
155  0 

%SA  Ml 
368   X-IX 

AlbategnittS 

5  7-10 

18  5-7 

a6  • 

taSo. 

i860 

Copernicus 

5  »7-6o 

x6  t'% 

%%  0 

9x0 

161  1-7 

Tycho  and  Biancanoi 

5  14-75 

16  a-7 

aa  0 

850 

X4b  0 

Longomontanus 

5  807-xooo 

x8  1-14 

a6  0 

95  0 

'xp6  0 

Keplems 

15  0 

47  1-18 

176  0 

706  ©• 

3375  0 

7  17-30 

24  0 

46  0 

176  0 

434* 

Bulialdos 

7  • 

%%  %•^ 

39  0 

X56  0 
12864  «t 

343  0 

Wendelinos 

64  0 

aoo  9I6.100 

3ai6  0  * 

ft6aX44  0 

Kircherus 

5 

16  0 

%i  0 

830 

I4»0 

Rheka 

10  0 

3X  4-10 

78  0 

3M  0 

xooo  0 

Riccioln« 

33  5-6 

106  15.XOC 

885  0 

30056  a 

^8600  0    J 
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bF  THE  SUK. 


IVn  gtortoQi  tnmtnary  is  in  Hebrew  called 
or  Sbemajb,  from  his  faeat,  or  Adon  Sche- 
Bf  i.  e.  Dominus  Sol.    By  the  Phomicuins,  Baal 
IT,  t.  e.  Dominnf  Cceli.    In  Chaidee,  Skemfi, 
fai  Arabic,  £i  SBtm^.    By  the  Greeks,  "iVu^t  and 
ftSj^t  qaafi  fSt  ri  A«*,  i.  e.  lux  vitft,  whence  the 
LAtin  i¥cs6ir/,  called  IHcewife  Titan,  Apollo,  Cbr 
CMr,  Oealm  jo^h,  9ind''Ofifui  *A/^^,  i.  e.  oculus 
letheris.    The  Egyptianft  called  the  fun,  I*otiris,  ^ 
which  in  their  language  fignifiel  the  Holy  God ; 
flsd  OJyrit,  from  his  vital  and  kindly  heat :  as,  on 
tfie  contrary,  TyphoH,  and  Sttb,  from  his  violent 
mod  deftrudite  fervour ;  and  by  them  called  like- 
wife  HfMs.  ^  By  the  Perfiant  Mitbra,  i.  e.  Do- 
mtniuror  Dyofefta.    By  the  ancient  Arab^,  UrofaU, 
i.  e.  Luci»  Dein ;  and  Dufara,  or  Dai»Ufar,  i.  e. 
Deo^  perluftrant,  as  Sebedius  de  Diis  German,  in- 
terprets thofe  names.     By  tite  Syrians,  according 
to  MacrobtQs,  the  fun  was  called  Adad,  or,  as  Sca- 
lifrcr  and  Selden  Would  rather  have  it,  Abad,  or 
£Aad^  t.  e.  Units :  or  as  Pontanus  in  his.notes  on 
Mkcrobios,  Badad,  i.  e.  Solos  Unicus.    Heracli- 
tn%,  as  Ufacrobitts  in  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i,  cap,  lo. 
calif  the  fun  the  fountain  of  aR  celefiial  light  and 
heat.    Moft  of  the  ancients,  as  Democritus,  Me. 
trodoms,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  &c.  and  of  the  mo- 
defnt  likewife,  as  Kepler,  Scheinerus,  Rhcitas,  Bu. 
KaMua,  Kircher,  Ricciolus,  &c.  imagine  the  fun 
to  be  m  real  fiery  body,  conflfthig  of  true  proper 
elementary  fire,  partly  liquid,  partly  folid;  the 
]i<{Bid  is  as  it  were  an  ocean  of  light,  and  moves 
'with  flaming  billows  and  fiery  ebullitions.    This 
is  mantfefl  to  thofe  who  regard  that  moft  glorioux 
huninary  by  the  help  of  a  telefcope.    The  folid 
pttrts  are  like  the  land  in  our  terraqueous  globe, 
divided  into  continents,  iflands,  mountains,  and 
rocks,  as  if  it  were  to  rel^rain  the  vehement  mo- 
tioo  of  the  exefluating.  folar  ocean,  and  by  the 
frei^aem  alHfions  to  repel,  diflipate  and  break  fhe 
impctDOos  force  of  it ;  to  the  end  it  may  with 
fearer  efficacy  impart  its  all-produiftive  virtue 
CO  ^e  bodies  oo  which  it  beflows  light  and  in- 
Aicnee.  , 

ft  M  likewife  probable,  that  within  the  folar 
globe,  at  id  this  earth  of  oars,  there  zrt  vaft  caverns 
and  receptacles  of  fire,  that  break  out  of  the  fun's 
Ignivomous  uoamdnt,  in  like  manner  as  fubter- 
raoean  fires  arc  cjeAcd  out  of  she  mountains 
JExn^  Hecla,  and  Vefavias*  Befides,  the  folid 
par^a  of  the  fun,  within  whofe  bowels  is  contained 
che  fluid  and  liquid  fire,  like  metal  in  a.  furnace, 
are  thoroufhly  ignifiedikia  the  .fame  manner  as 
tba  bricks  of  the  roofs  and  ddes  of  furnaces  are 
fnade  red  hot,  and  look  of  the  fame  colour  as  the 
Cery  mafs  of  melted  matter  within  them. 

It  is  farther  flippofed,  that  the  folid  parts  of 
the  fan  confift  of  a  mattfit  abeftinous  and  iocom* 
biillible,  and  far  better  able  to  refifl  the  voracity 
of  fire  than  this  earth  of  oori.  Nay,  foppofing 
fbat  iatnt  parts  df  the  fbn  here  and  there  ihould 
be  coofomed,  and  whole  moonuins  be  levelled 
ifld  wafted*  yet  there- ft  iid  deteffify  from  tbence, 

T»AMf.  II, 


that  the  globe  of  the  fun  IhonTd  he  totally  de* 
flroyed,  no  more  than  is  this  earth  })y  the  fre- 
quent  accidents  of  fuch  kinds  o^  ruins  and  decays. 
Moreover,,  the  fplendoun  as  well  of  the  fluid,  as 
folid  fire  of  the  folar  globe,  is  eiridently  far  more 
bright  than  our  fite  or  flame  here  below  :  the  end 
for  which  h  was  made  neccifarily  requiring  it 
fhould  be  fo  ;  fince  it  may  reafonably  be  con<^ 
jedured  to  be  created  for  the  fountain  of  light^ 
if  not  of  thfc  whole  #orld,  at  lead  of  the  |>lane« 
tary  fyflem. 

It  if  likewife  obfefved,  that  as  well  thti  liqui4 
fea  of  fire,  as  that  wliich  breaks  out  of  the  ca. 
verns  and  mountains,  conftantly  exhales  fuligi"* 
nous  vapours,  not  black  and  fooiy,  like  the  fmoke 
of  our  firci  but  bright  and  tlear ;  and  that  tbefe 
exhalations,  cbndenfing  in  the  ambient  xther,  60 
in  a  manner  overcaft  the  fon,  as  clouds  pver« 
Ihadow  the  earth.  From  all  which,  ahd  from  the 
evidence  of  frequent  oblitfv^tioos,  lately  made  by 
the  help  of  the  tefefcope,  is  manifefl,  the  mlllaks 
of  AriOotle  and  his  followers ;  Who  imagine  the 
fun  to  be  an  onalterable  fubftance  ;  where^  1|ft« 
deed,  he  is  fubje<%  to  divers  changes  and  altent* 
fions;  which  not  only  the  generation  and  nro* 
du&ion,  but'  the  diflblution  and  corruption  iike« 
wife  of  feveral  phenomenons  in  the  body  of  the 
fun.  nifogether  unknown  to  the  ancients,  clearly 
demonfLrate.  Amons  which  the  moft  remarks 
able  are  thofe,  which  Ifite  ailronomcrs  call  tho 
MatuUftlarts,  and  the  FacuUfolares, 

The  MacuUi,  or  fpots,  are,  they  tell  ns,  certain 
>  cloudy  obfcurities  appearing  upon  the  diik  of '  tha 
fun ;  and  fuppofed  by.  fome  to  be  a  fuliginous  ob« 
fcare  matter  or  exhalation,  fometimes  do/bly  com-* 
paded  into  one,  fometimes  dUperfed  and  diifipat* 
ed  into  feveral  parcels,  and  ifluiog  from  its  fer« 
vent  fiery  body,  by  force  of  lU  extreme  heat.  ISn| 
whether  they  are  in  the  fen  itfelf^  or  fome  ipace 
diftant  from  it,  is  not  certain.  However,  it  if 
from  feveral  obfcrvatlons  moft  probable^  that 
they  are  in  the  Very  body  of  the  fon,  or  at  leaft 
not  far  from  the  furface  of  it«  They  are  v^  ir« 
regular  in  their  fliapet  and  figares,  aa  well  in  re« 
gard  to  their  form  as  fizc ;  and  fome  of  them  aris 
more  durable  than  others.  '  And  thole  (hat  have 
the  longeft  duration,  are  held  to  be  the  folid  parti 
of  the  fun  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  reafon  whf 
they  difcover  themfelves  in  various  figures,  and  of 
diflerent  magnitudes^  is  becaufe  of  t)ie  vertiginovf 
motion  of  the  fun  aboift  his  own  axle,  reprf fentf 
ing  them  to  our  fight  in  diyers  ii tuations.  „ 

The  Faeuhfolartt  arc  held  to  be  partly^  mafly 
globes  of  fire,  that  bvrft  out  of  the  igntVomoue 
folar  mountains  I  and  which,  bj  reafon.  of.  their 
brightnefs^ihine  amidft  the  maculse,  or  tuliginout. 
cloudy  vapours,  and  fometimes  dilappcar  ia  a 
fliort  fpace  of  time,  fometimes  continue  long  vi« 
fible ;  and  partly  efiervoncies  of  the  exeftuating 
folar  ocean  \  which,  by  reafon  of  the  exceifive  in* 
nate  fervour  of  the  globe  of  the  fun,  boils  up  into 
mighty  waves,  like  fo  many  monauioa  of  ligh^ 
that  fcauer  and  difperfe  the  darker  macule,  ana 
difcover,  as  it  were  a  fiery  oceaiu  fluduatixu;  axui 
agitatid  with  flaming  billows  of '^iccl&ve  lplea« 
*  Oo 
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dour.  But  SclieintniB  in  difqulfic  Mathcm.  de- 
fines them  thus :  ''  Faculx  funt  areoix  in  folc  lu- 
cidores  reliquo  cjufdcm  corporc  "  i.  c  The  fa- 
€m\x  are  ceitain  fmall^  plats,  or  quarters  in  the 
fun,  brighter  than  the  reft  of  his  hody.  Gallixo 
in  Lt-ttcr  iii.  dclle  Macchie  Solari,  drfcrlbcs  them 
as  follows  :  In  the  face  of  the  fun,  fays  he,  there 
appear  certain  marks,  brighter  than  the  reft,  and 
>Krhich  obferve  the  fame  motion  a«  the  maculae  : 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  they  arc  inherent 
In  the  very  body  of  the  fun ;  bccaufe  it  is  not 
credible,  that  there  can  be  any  fubftancc  more  re- 
fulgent than  that  of  the  fun  itftlf. 

Lafily,  This  obfervation  of  the  fun's  fpots  and 
lights  has  given  occafion  to  aftronomers  <o  re- 
mark, that  the  fun,  bcfides  his  motion  of  revolu- 
tion, diurnal  and  annvwl,  according  to  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  the  immobility  of  the  earth,  has  iikewife 
a  motion  from  eaft  to  weft  about  his  own  axle  ; 
ivhich  converfion  is  finiHied,  according  to  fome, 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty-feven  days, or  thereabouts; 
according  to  Kepler  and  others,  in  twenty- four 
hours;  but  others  afli^n  it  a  much  more  wonder- 
fin  celerity,  particularly  Otto  de  Guerrick,  who 
affirms  the  vertiginous  courfe  of  the  fun  to  be 
completed  in  a  moments  fpace.  All  which  conft- 
dered,  together  with  what  we  faid  before  of  the 
fun's  magnitude,  we  may  well  fay  with  Lucretius  : 

Nam  licet  hinc  mundi  patefa<S^um  totius  unum 
Xiargtfluum  fontem,  fcatere,  atque  erumpere  flu- 
men 
£x  omni  mundo,  qu6  fic  elementa  vapor  is 
XJndique  conveniunt,  et  fic  congcftus  eorum 
Confluit,  ex  uno  capite  hie  ut  profiuat  ardor. 

And  conclude  with  the  fame  poet.  That  it  is  no 
wonder  the  fun  difpenfes  fo  much  light  and  heat 
to  the  earth. 

As  to  the  figure  of  the  fun,  Epicurus  affirmed 
nothing  for  certain  concerning  that  neither,  but 
only  faid,  that  the  various  opinions  of  feveral 
men,  of  the  different  figure  of  the  fun,  might  for 
any  Uiing  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  be  all  of 
them  true.  Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  the  opi- 
nions differed  concerning  the  figure  of  the  fun 
Iikewife:  For,  I.  The  Pythagoreans,  Platonics, 
Peripatetics,  and  Stoics,  held  the  fun  to  be  glo- 
lious.  '  n.  Anazimenes  believed  it  to  be  flit,  and 
Inroad  like  a  leaf,  or  plate  of  iron,  or  other  metal. 
in.  Others  to  be  in  fhape  like  a  diih  or  platter. 
IV.  HeracUtus  would  have  the  fan  crooked,  and 
bending  like  the  keel  of  a  boat.  They  gave  like, 
trife  the  fame  different  fipurcs  to  the  moon  and 
fiari.  The  figure  of  the  fun  ii  now  univerfally 
lield  to  be  globous. 

'  Ver.  619*  Some  hold  the  moon  to  have  no 
light  but  what  (he  borrows  from  the  fun  ;  but  o- 
Ihers  will  have  her  ihine  with  no  light  but  her 
own.  Lucretius  does  not  decide  this  controverfy, 
but  only  propofei  each  opinion.  It  is  moft  pro- 
bable, and  generally  believed,  however,  that  the 
tnoon  borrows  her  light  from  the  fun.  This  opi- 
nion is  grounded  on  the  opacity  of  that  plaqet, 
irkisk  Indeed  proTC|  the  xuoon  to  kc  altogether 


deprived  of  any  innate  or  |iroper  light  of  btr 
own.  And  this  opacity  is  demonftrably  proved; 
bccaufe  in  her  total  echpfes,  (he  wholly  lofes  her 
luftre ;  which,  on  the  contrary,  if  ihe  had  any  of  her 
own,  would  rather,  in  the  greateft  darknefs,  ht^ 
come  more  vifible  and  confpicuous;  whence  it  ii 
rationally  ct>ncluded,  that  all  the  light  (he  has,  ii 
from  the  fun,  and  that  the  moon,  as  (he  is  an  0. 
pacous,  fo  too  ihe  i«  a  denfe  body,  fitted,  and  apt 
to  receive  and  reflect  the  light  of  the  fun.  Mi- 
crobius  giving  the  reafon,  why  the  moon,  wbea 
ihe  ihines,  does  not  impart  any  warmth,  as  well 
as  the  fun,  but  only  refleds  the  light  like  a  lookp 
ing  glafs,  afcribes  it  to  her  having  no  light  of  her 
own,  as  the  fun  has,  but  only  a  mutuatitiooi 
light,  and  borrowed  from  the  fun ;  which  her  be. 
ing  placed  beneath  the  fun,  evidently  evioca 
His  words  are  thcfe  :  "  Lunam,  qux  lace  pro- 
V'ria  caret,  et  de  fole  mutuatur,  neceffe  eft  food 
luminis  fui  effe  fubje(flam.  Hzc  enim  ratio  fid( 
lunam  non  habere  lumen  propriuip,  cxteras  tmaa 
lUUas  lucere  fuo,  quod  illai  fupra  folem  locate,  io 
ipfo  purifllmo  xthero  funt,  in  quo  omne,  quic- 
quid  eft,  lux  naturalis  et  fua  eft.— -Luna  vers, 
quia  fola  ipfa  fub  fole  eft,  et  caducorom  jim  ic- 
gioni  luce  fua  careoti  proxima,  lucem  nifi  ilc  ih 
perpofito  fole,  cui  refplendet»-  habere  non  potiit. 

Luna  fpcculi  inftar,  lumen,  quo  iUuftratBr^ 

mittit ;  et  fit  acceptae  luci  pcnetrabilit  adeo,  st 
eam  de  fe  rurfus  emittat,  nullum  tameo  ad  doi 
perfcrentem  fenfum  caloris,  quia  lucis  radius,  cam 
ad  nos  de  origine  fui,  id  eft,  de  fole  perveoit,ia> 
turam  fecum  ignis,  de  quo  nafcitur,  devehft;  com 
vero  in  lunae  corpus  infonditur,  et  indc  refplendet, 
folam  refundit  claritudinem,  non  calorem ;  nam  ct 
fpeculum,  cum  fplendorem  de  fe  ti  oppoficioBi' 
nus  ignis  emittit,  folam  ignis  fimilitadioem  a* 
rentcm  fenfu  caloris  oftendit,"  &c.  In  Somo-Scip. 
lib.  i.  c.^p.  19.  and  Cicero,  lib.  ii.  de  MatnraDcsr. 
is  of  the  fame  opinion.  And  Feftus,  in  voce  U^ 
lus,  obfcrvcs,  that  the  moon  is  faid  to  ))e  dnn 
by  mules,  in  regard  to  her  borrowed  light;  be* 
caufe,  as  mules  are  not  generated  out  of  tfaeii 
own  kind,  bbt  of  a  horfe ;  fo  the  moon  is  laid » 
ftiine,  not  with  her  own,  but  not^  iummet  asU- 
cretius  in  this  place,  and  after  him  CatullQi,  ci* 
preffes  it,  with  a  baftard  light,  which  flie  deriwi 
from  the  fun.  And  Milton,  fpcaking  of  tbelflii 
calls  him 


-Great  palace  of  all  light ! 


To  him,  as  to  their  fountain,  others  ilan 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light ; 
And  hence *the  morning  planet  gild«  her  konUi 

Lcfs  bright  the  moon. 
His  mirror:  with  full  fiftM  borrowing  her  light 
From  him,  &c. 

Ver  619.  In  thefc  feven  verfes,  he  fpcals  d 
the  magnitude  of  the  other  ftars  and  planets;  ■ 
which  we  have  already  fpoken  at  large,  ver.  551* 

Ver.  636.  But  it  feems  almoft  impoffible,  M 
fo  much  heat  and  light,  at  are  diffufed  throii|h 
the  whole  (ky,  immenfe  as  it  it,  (hould  flow  fro" 
fo  fmall  a  body  as  the  fun,  if  it  be  no  bigger  tha 
it  appears  to  be    Tq  iatisfy  tbif  difficuitXi  ^, 
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«cfim  Uachet,  iv  nine  TCtfei^  th^t  we  may  ima- 
gine the  fun  to  be  as  the  perpetual  Source  of  li};ht 
and  heat;  becaufe  the  feeds  of  light  and  heat 
conttnnally  flow  from  all  parts  of  the  dhiverfe'  in- 
to the  body  of  the  fun,  as  into  a  great  fountain ; 
fo  chat  we  feel  and  perceive  the  heat  and  light, 
not  of  the  fun  only,  but  of  the  whole  world.  To 
which  he  adds,  in  ten  ycrfes,  that  perhaps  the  aifj 
near  the  fun,  is  fet  a-6re  by  his  beams;  and  that 
many  fiery  particles,  inviiible  to  us,  are  hovering 
about  his  orb ;  and  thence  may  proceed  fo  great  a 
prolniiDn  of  light  and  heat.  Thus  Lucretius,  in  a 
thing  fo  doubtful,  dares  pronounce  nothing  for 
certain. 

Ver.  6$%.  The  original  has»  each  fervor  iSnt,  that 
is  to  fay«  invifible  to  us :  Fur  as  Pafleratius  notes; 
ccMtt  fignifies  not  only  what  does  not  fee,  but 
aifo  whauver  is  not  feen.  **  C«cum  non  tantum 
quod  non  videt,  fed  etiam  quicquid  non  videtur.** 
Li  Propert.  lib.  ii.  Klcg.  «>, 

Ver.655-  ^^  order  to  explain  the  annual  courfe 
of  the  fun,  and  the  monthly  courfe  of  the  moon, 
through  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  he  firft 
propofes,  in  twenty- five  verfet,  the  opinion  of 
Demucritus,  who  taught,  that  the  lower  fpheres 
are  roUed  and  whirled  around  by  the  higheft  orb, 
called  the  primum  mobile^  either  f witter  or  more 
HoWf  according  to  the  difiance  of  each  fphere 
from  that  highrft  orb.  Thus  the  fun  moves  fwift- 
cr  than  the  moon ;  becaufe  the  fun  is  higher,  and 
therefore  the  figns  more  feldom  overtake,  and 
paf«  by  him,  than  they  do  by  her.  Nor  is  it  then 
firange,  that  the  moon  runs  through  all  the  figns 
an  one  month,  which  the  fun  goes  through  but  in 
twelve. 

The  two  firil  of  thefe  verfes  are  tranfcribcd, 
word  for  word,  from  Cowley,  David,  i.  p.  19.  of 
the  £oUo  edition.    The  original  runs  thus : 

Kcc  ratio  folis  fimplex,  nee  certa  patefcit, 
Qoo  paSo  aeftivis  ^  partibus  .ffigocerotis, 
Bramales  adeat  fiexus,  atque  inde  revertcns 
Caoceris  ad  meus  vertit  le  ad  folfiitiales. 

Which  our  tranllator  has  rendered  in  the  two 
▼erfes,  that  follow  thefe  of  Cowley. 

The  foath  and  north  pole,  which  are  two 
points  about  which  the  heavens  are  rolled;  fo 
called  from  ireX^w,  I  turn,  wheace  the  Latins  ca)« 
led  them  vertices.  The  north  pole  is  always  vifible 
to  us,  and  to  the  French,  Italians,  &^g^'he 
Couth  Ip  never  feen  by  us,  bst  by  thofe  wrom  we 
call  Antipodes.     See  above,  ver.  545. 

Ver.  6 J  6^  Cowley  calls  the  walk  of  the  fun 
crooked,  by  rcafon  of  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac, 
through  which  he  makes  his  annual  revolution. 
See  the  note  on  ver.  661. 

Ver.  658.  Ihe  figns,  in  matter  of  a((rology, 
are  aftcrilins,  or  configurations  of  fixed  fiars : 
which  are  imaginary  forms,  deviled  by  aftrolo- 
gers,  the  better  to  colnprehcad  and  diftinguiih 
tboie  ftars  from  one  another.  I'hus  one  afterifin  is 
called  the  Bear,  another  the  Dragon,  &c.  to  the 
number  of  forty-eight  in  all,  according  to  the  an- 
cient aftrologers ;  befides  a  few  lately  invented  by 
the  difcoviicrt  of  the  touik  folc.    It  it  sot  »- 


greed  who  firft  reduced  the  ftars  into  afferffms^ 
or  conftelUtions  i  nor  is  it  an  eafy  taflc  to  rec6n« 
cile  the  different  niorphofes  or  figures  in  the  feve^ 
ral  (jpheres  of  the  Chaldeans,  Perfians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Arabians,  Indians,  Chinefes,  and  Tartars ; 
of  wht>fc  opinions. in  this  matter,  the  various  dif* 
ference  may  be  feen  in  the  defcriptlon  of  Abu\ 
Maflier,  commonly,  called  Albumazar,  in  Ahen 
Ezra  de  DecanisSignoruni,  publiflied  by  Scaliger,4il 
bis  notes  on  Maniiius ;  of  all  which  Salmafius,  in 
Praefat.  ad  Diatrib.de  Antiq.  Aftrdlog.  believed 
thofe  of  the  Greeks,  which  ar^  moft  commoDlj^ 
ttfed  amongft  us,  to  be  of  lateft  date.  As  to  the 
names  of  the  ftars,  it  is  fcarce  doubted;  but  that 
Adam  firft  impofed  them;  though  all  thofe ap^ 
pellations,  except  fome  few  preferved  in  fcrip* 
ture  are  fince  utterly  loft.  Yet  moft  of  the  nametf 
we  now  ufe,  are  above  two  thoufand  years  ft anding^ 
as  appears  by  Hefiod  and  Homer.  They  werd 
not,  however,  all  named  at  one  and  the  fame 
time ;  for  fome  are  of  late  denomination,  parti- 
cularly that  which  Conon,  Antinous,  and  oth^i 
call  Coma  Berenices.  Some  report  Aftraeus  to  be 
the  firft  who  give  names  to  the  flara  s  whom  for 
that  reafon 


-Fama  i)arentefxl 


Trididit  Aftrorum- 

As  Aratus  fays  in.Germanicus ;  and  otHers  afcribe 
it  to  Mercury.  To  giVe  the  fevcral  niUncs  of  the 
figns  and  conflellarions,  would  engai^e  me  in  too 
tedious  a  (aflt ;  1  will  therefore  cbnfine^myielf  td 
the  two  Lucretius  here  mentions,  which  are  Mgo* 
cer^a  and  Cancer. 

.Agoceros,  by  the  Greeks,  called  *Aiy»Mi^9gt 
from  tt^g,  a  j^oat,  and  yci^§j  a  horn,  and  'Atyi^m:^ 
by  the  Latins  Capricornus;  Hircus  JEquons,  hf 
Afclepiadius,  and  Vomanus,  Pelagi  ProceUa,  hf 
VitaHs  i  and  thus  Horace, 

— ^-^  ^  Tyrknntis 
Hefperire  Capiricornus  undz. 

The  poets  fabled «  that  iEgocerds  was  oorn  of  the 
goat  Amalthea,  aad  placed  by  Jupiter  among  the 
ftars,  in  memory  of  that  god*s  having  been  nouriOio 
cd  with  the  fame  milk.  Some  fay  that  this  was 
made  a  cooftellation  in  honour  of  iBgipan,  the  fbtt 
of  Jupiter  by  the  Olenian  goat;  but  others,  with 
more  rcafon.,  that  JEgi^zn'  was  foOer-brother  to 
Jupiccr,  and  fon  of  JEga,  the  ^ife  of  Pan,  from 
whence  be  had  his  name.  And  B^ffus  in  Oer« 
manic,  from  the  authority  of  Epimenides,  wriref» 
that  jEgipan  aftifted  Jupiter  in  his  wars  againft 
th$  Titans,  and  helped  him  to  pat  on  his  armour; 
for  which  reafon  he  ^as  honoured  with  this  ce-  ' 
leftial  dignity  :  he  v^as  reprefented  half  goat,  half 
fifii,  the  rea£un  of  which,fays  the  Scholiaft  6n  Ara* 
tus,  was,  becatlfe  having  found  on  the  fea  flkoce^ 
the  fliell  of  a  murex  or  purple«fiih,  he  wound  it  •• 
if  it  had  been  a  horn,  and  fo  ftruck  a  |^ic  fcaf 
into  the  Tifaps,.  whence  he  ctme  to  be  fignred 
with  a  tail  like  a  fea  monfter.  The  fon  entering 
into  this  fign,  makes  the  winter  folftice.  Cancer, 
by  the  Greeks  called  SM^xhat,  a  Grab,  is  faid  te 
have  bcco  I^Ucd  by  Hercules  for  biting  k'lm  Iff 
O  0   i) 
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the  fbof,  when  he  enecAifitered  the  ferpent  Hydrt, 
and  to  hAve  been  made  a  conftcllatioD  at  the  en* 
treatf  of  Juno.  This  fign  is  in  that  part  of  the 
heaven,  which  the  fun  reaches  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  then  makes  onr  fi^eateft  heats,  longeft 
^  days,  and  fummcr  folftice.  Moreover,  thefe  two 
iignst  Cancer  and  Capricorn  us,  are  celebrated  by 
the  ^haldaic,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  philofo- 
phe^s,  the  firft  of  them  for  being  the  gate  by 
which  fouls  defcend  into  human  bodies  ;  the  laft 
for  being  that  by  which  they  re-aCcend  into  hea- 
Ven,  whence  they  call  Cancer,  Portm  bemiawm, 
and  Capricornos,  J^or.m  deorum,  Macrobius  in 
Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  za.  fays,  that  the  natural 
philofophcrs  called  thefe  two  figns,  P»rtM  Sditf 
the  gates  of  the  fun ;  and  then  having  given  the 
jwafon  of  it,  he  adds :  "  Per  has  partas  animx  de 
ccbIo  in  terras  meare,  et  de  terris  in  calum  re- 
Bieare  creduntur ;  ideo  hominum  una,  altera  deo- 
rum  vocatur :  hominum  Cancer,  quia  per  hunc  in 
inieriora  defcenfus  eft.  Capricornus  Deorum,  quia 
per  ilium  animac  in  proprix  immortalitatis  fedem, 
«t  in  Deorum  numerum  revertuntur."  See  like- 
wife*  Coel.  Rhndig.  Aotiq.  Led.  lib.  xv.  cap.  aj. 
and  Kircher  in  CEdip.  ^gypt.  torn.  ii.  p.  535. 

Ver.  660.  Homer  and  Ovid  make  the  moon  to 
t>e  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  horfes,  one  black, 
the  other  white ;  of  which  Baflus  in  Germanic. 
I^ives  this  reafon,  becaufe,  (att  he,  (he  ibmetimes 
It  feen  by  day,  as  well  as  in  the  night.  Others 
will  have  her  to  be  drawn  by  oxen  ;  and  there- 
fere  Nonnot  in  Dionyf.  lib.  xH.  calls  hor. 

Of  both  which  we  have  exprefs  reprefcntations  in 
fthe  Roman  coins ;  and  particularly  in  thofe  of  the 
^mpreis  Julia  Domna,  See  Triftan.  in  his  Corn- 
mentar.  torn.  ii.  p«  1 29.  She  is  likewife  faid  to  be 
drawn  by  mules,  of  which  we  have  Ip oken  above, 
ver.  619.  Claudian,  lib.  iii.  de  laudibus  Stiliconis, 
makes  her  to  be  drawn  by  fiags  in  regard  of  the 
fwiftnefs  of  her  motion  ;  and  fo  too  (he  is  tepre- 
Rented  in  feveral  confoly  and  imperial  coins,  that 
may  be  feen  in  Urfinos,  ^Golzius,  and  Gorlaeus. 

Ver.  661.  662.  The  zodiac  is  called  by  Ptolomy 
'KvxXis  rm  ZwS/arv,  the  circle  of  animals,  becaufe  it 
is  divided  into  twelve  (igns,  z\\  of  which  re- 
iemble,  either  men  or  fome  other  living  crea- 
tures, that  are  defcribed  and  marked  in  the  zo- 
diac at  equal  diftances  from  one  another.  By  the 
JLatihs  it  is  called  j^^»//>r,  and  by  the  Greeks 
"Sfifui^i^.  It  isdelcribed'to  be  a  circle,  or  ra- 
ther a  zone,  obliquely  pa(fiog  from  eaft  to  weft, 
-  by  the  rquincAial  and  folftitial  points,  and  part- 
ed in  the  midft  by  the  ecliptic,  which  divides  it 
intottie  parts,  the  one  northern,  the  other  fouth- 
cm,  both  which  are  terminated  by  the  circum- 
ferct:ces  of  two  imaginary  circles,  lefs  than  one  of 
the  great  circles,  and  is  far  diftant  from  the  e- 
cliptic,  as  is  the  greateft  latitude  of  any  planet 
from  thence.  The  invention  of  this  circle  is  by 
iomc  afcribcd  to  Pythagoras,by  others  toCEnepides 
the  Chian,  and  by  others  to  Anaximander  the 
^ilcfian,     bee  Tlutarch.   do  Placit.   PhUoibph. 


and  Pliny,  lib.  a.  cap.  S.  ManiliDi,  fib. I  rtt,6jf, 
(peaking  of  the  zodiac,  fays, 

Nee  vifus  aciemqoe  fbgir,  tantumque  oottri 
Mente  poteft,  ficuc  ceruuntur  n>«nte  priorcs; 
Sed  nitet  ingenti  ftellatus  baltheus  orbe, 
Infignemque  facit  czlaco  lamine  mondum* 

Which  Creech  renders  as  follows: 

It  is  not  hid,  nor  is  it  hard  to  find. 
Like  others,  open  only  to  the  mind : 
For  like  a  belt,  with  ftuds  of  ftars,  the  (kies 
It  girds,  and  graces ;  and  invites  the  eyes. 

And  Scaliger,  in  his  note  on  that  paijTage,  fiftkr 
obferves,  that  it  has  this  in  common  with  the  Ga- 
laxy or  Milky  Way,  that  both  of  them  are  ih«, 
like  all  the  other  circles  of  the  fphere,  Xtj/v 
SvfffiHi,  perceivable  only  to  reafon,  but  that  tbef 
are  both  of  them  vifible  to  the  fight  fikewifie, 
which  none  of  the  others  are.  Yet  Manili» 
feems  to  fpcak  poetically,  making  the  iodise  t 
vifible  circle,  becaufe  the  twelve  figns  movio^  ii 
it  are  vifible ;  but  properly  (peaking,  as  it  is  takes 
for  a  fafcia  or  zone  only,  it  is  no  otherwtfe  per- 
ceptible than  by  reafon ;  and  therefore  GeaiBM 
in  Ifagog,  rightly  fays,  that  of  aU  the  circles  it 
the  heavens,  only  the  yia  LaOea^  is  perceintt 
by  fenfe,  the  others  being  no  otherwife  ififcen> 
ible  than  by  the  eye  of  reafon.  Moreover,  ceo* 
cemtng  the  zodiac,  there  are  thefe  five  thm^ 
that  chiefly  deferve  to  be  known.  L  It  is  ditiiM 
into  360  parts  or  degrees;  each  fign  into  50  d^ 
grees ;  one  of  which  degrees,  or  thereaboats,  tk 
fun  makes  or  completes  every  day,  by  his  pri- 
mary or  own  proper  motion,  proceeding  or  {oof 
forward  from  the  weft  to  eaft ;  and  thas  id  »• 
bout  the  fpace  of  a  year  he  runs  through  # 
twelve  figns ;  meanwhile  by  hit  fecondarf  tf 
common  motion,  which  the  LatinsjcaUs  raf^t 
whirl,  proceeding  from  eaft  to  weft,  he  mili 
the  compafs  of  the  whole  earth  in  the  fpace  ^ 
four  and  twenty  hours.  II.  The  order  and  bibB 
of  the  figns  are  contained  in  thefe  verfes: 

Sunt  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Vii|% 
Libraque,  Scorpius,  Arciteneus,  Capcr^  Ampbtfii 
Piices. 

Which  being  moft  of  them  ahimats,  the  circle  vn 
from  thence  called  Zodiac,  from  the  Greek  w«rf 
Xfi^*w^  which  fignifies  an  animal,  as  we  kiatn 
before.  III.  Aries  anfwers  to  the  month  of  Mtthi 
about  the  tenth  of  which  month  the  fun  is  fai^i* 
enter  Into  that  fign,  and  to  run  through  all  of  it 
by  about  the  tenth  of  April,  at  which  time  U; 
enters  into  Taurus :  and  in  like  manner  of  all  Ai 
reft.  IV.  It  is  called  oblique,  becaufe  it  is  not  acy 
equal  diftance  from  each  pole  :  but  being  csrni 
crofs  the  torrid  zone,  it  reaches  both  the  m^ 
and  twice  divides  the  circle  of  the  equator,  tl 
the  firft  degree  of  Cancer  it  touches  the  nortk 
tropic,  which  is  thence  called  the  tropic  of  CsDcet: 
It  touches  the  fouth  tropic  in  the  firft  degree  rf 
Capricorn,  whence  that  tropic  has  the  oame « 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  It  cuts  the  equator  a 
the  firft  degree  cf  Aries',  and  in  tike  ^ft  ^^^ 
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{ Libn.  t^.  WW  tfae  fan  coQin  to  tke  tropic  of 
^aocer,  about  the  tenth  of  June,  then  is  our 
eight  of  {ummer,  or  fummer  foUlice  :  when  a/> 
Mt  the  tenth  of  Dcconber,  he  reaches  the  tropic 
f  Capdcom,  then  it  our  depth  of  winter,  or  the 
inter  follUce.    Thefe  tropics  h^ve  their  name 


om  T^rm,  I  turn,    he^ufe  when  the  fan  ha«  '  this  happens. 


BOOK  V.  8tl 

which  the  poet  fceoM  to  tllnide  to  the  periods  qF 
the.  ftars,  tad  the  revoiutions  of  SAtom^  Jupiter* 
and  Mars. 

Ver.  689.  This  many,  neyertkelci5,  deny, 
though  it  be  certain,  fays  Faber,  that  there  if 
fcarcc  any  temped  of  thunder  and  li|(htning,  bu$ 


ached  to  either  of  them,  he  turns  his  courCe 
uk  again  towards  the  other*  Moreover,  when 
le  foo  reaches  to  the  fc6lion  of  Aries,  which  he 
oesibsttt  the  tenth  of  M^rch,  then  is  the  vernal 
qaiflox;  when  he  comes  to  the  CcAlon  of  i^ihra, 
bout  the  twelfth  of  Septemher,  then  is  the  gu* 
isuul  equinox- 
Ver.  16).  To  the  fame  purpofc  Cowley; 

Tfie  felf  fame  fun 

I  sBcs  docs  flow  and  fwiftly  run  : 

mklj  bis  daily  journey  ffoes, 

U  treads  his  annual  with  a  ftatelier  p^ce ; 

ad  docs  three  hundred  rounds  incbfe 

ithio  one  yearly  circles  fpace, 

'.  once  with  double  courfe  in  the  fame  fphere, 

innstbc  day  and  walks  the  year. 

Ver.  6^.  Of  him  (ee  Book  III.  vec  356.  and 
^-  IC44.  and  Book  IV.  ver.  33^. 
Ver  6Sa  In  thefe  thiruen  vcries  he  iatroducet 
Q  ie?eral  airs,  waiting  00  the  fun  and  moon  : 
ooe  of  which  they  are  (bovcd  down  from 
Bccr  to  Capriforn  i  and  by  the  other  heaved 

rfrom  Capricorn  to  Cancer,  and  this  at 
1  certain  times  :  And  that  it  may  not  feem 
mSblc,  he  bids  u»  look  on  the  dilTerent  racks 
deodi,  which  feveral  winds  drivei  fieveral 
p. 

3efides  theie  and  the  foregoing  opinaotis,  there 
u  third  which  Cicero,  lib.  iii.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
ibes  to  Cleaothet,  who,  as  if  the  fun  foUowed 
food,  would  have  the  humidity  that  arifes 
A  the  eanh  and  from  the  fea  to  he  the  caufe 
^  fammer  and  winter  (blilices.  For  the 
?«i«  of  Cicero  are  thefe.  ••  Quidenim?  Non 
^  Tobis  placit  omnem  ignem  pado  indegere, 
c  permaiiere  uUo  modo  polfe  nifi  alatur  l  Ali 
t*"i  Solcm,  Lunam,  et  reliqua  Aftra,  aquis  alia 
}^^  alia  roarinis  f  eamque  caufam  Cleanthea 
^  cur  lie  ibl  referat,  nee  longius  progrediatur 
"^  orbe,  itcmq:  brumali,  n^  longius  dif- 
itt  a  cibo  ?*'  For  are  not  you  of  opinion  that 
^e  requires  food,  and  can  in^  00  wife  fubfift, 
■^  it  be  nourifiied?  May,  that  the  fun,  the 
^*  sod  other  ftars  are  fed,  fome  with  frefli, 
^*  with  iea  water  ?  And  does  not  Cleaothet 
^,  that  the  caufe  of  the  fun's  returning  from 
'iBnmer  and  winuc  foldice,  and  hia  going  no 
"^  is,  that  he  may  not  (Uaggle  too  far  away 
ft  his  meat? 

^^*  6S6.  This  and  the  foUowiog  v^fe  irnii 
»«i  the  original; 

ntione  pari  lunam  ftellafqnc  putandum  'ft, 
-*J''*^*^nt  magnos  in  magnls  orbibus  aonos, 
^ibaipoflc  altemit  a  pariibus  ire. 

■"*  we  may-obferve,  that  our  interpreter  has 
BU|  QButtoi  the  fecoAd  of  thofo  vccf^,  to 


Ver.  693.  In  thefe  nine  veries  he  tells  us  that 
night  fucceeds  the  day,  cither  becaufe  the  fun, 
being  fatigued  with  the  length  of  his  journey  (£0^ 
the  letting  fun  fecms  faint  and  weary),  is  ex- 
tinguilbed :  Or  clDb  becaufe  be  is  whirled  wttl| 
the  fame  force  beneath  the  earth  by  night,  as  a-i 
hove  the  earth  by  day.  Epicurus  in  the  epiftle  to 
Pythoclcs  contends,  that  the  riling  and  fettiog  of 
the  fun  may  be  made,  «««'  i^A^/fCMM  «i  vw^  ynt^ 
iuti  wdXtp  IrMfu^in^  or  mmJ  auf^fif^  n  Mi^  gfii^'o* 

Ver.  702.  In  thefe  twcnty*threc  verfeshe  teachesy 
that  the  fpleodor,  which  we  call  the  mornings 
and  which  before  the  riling  of  the  fun  adorn^ 
the  heavens,  is  occalioned  becanliB  the  fun,  re. 
turning  from  weft  to  eaft,  pours  forth  bis  rayi 
before  he  appears  himfelf  t  or  elfs  it  happens,  be« 
caulie  the  feeds  of  fire,  that  were  difperfed  abroa4 
in  his  journey  the  day  before,  flow  together  ia 
the  eaftem  lky,and  illuflrate  the  earth  with  a  fainty 
and  glimmering  light,  before  they  have  formed 
and  kindled  up  anew  the  globe  of  the  fim :  An4 
if  this  conftancy  of  the  feeds  flowing  together  Cq 
one  place  feem  iittredible,  let  it  ho  conl»deredt 
that  no  lels  a  conftancy  may  be  obfervcd  in  feve- 
ral  other  things.  Thus  plants  Ihoot  forth  their 
buds  at  a  fixed  and  certain  (le^fon  of  the  year  ; 
Thus  children  breed  their  te^  at  a  eertaia, 
age,  &c 

Thia  laft  opinion,  ridiculous  u  it  is,  was  oevcir. 
thclcls  embraced  by  Epicurus  and  his  followers  t 
who  as  Cleomedes,  lib.  ii.  c.  X.  witneflts,  heI4 
that  a  new  fun  arofe  daily,  and  wat  dkily  es« 
tinguilhed ; '  and  Servius  upon  the  firft  Georgici 
lays,  they  did  not  pretend,  that  the  fun  continnod 
his  courfe  through  the  other  hemilpkere :  but  that 
the  orb  of  a  new  fun  was  always  made  in  tho 
eaft ;  or  at  leaft,  that  the  old  fun  wa»  repaired 
and*  lighted  up  anew.  For  Epicurus  did  not  fo 
much  hold  the  quotidian  creation  of  a  new  fun^ 
as  the  daily  renovation  of  the  old :  To  which 
opinion  Horace»  in  Carmine  Secularly  fipcpM  If 
allude, 

Alme  Sol,  curru  nltido  diem  qui 
Promts  et  celas,  aliufque  et  idem 
Nafceris.  ■ 

And  GalTendus  explains  thift  opinion  of  JEpIcuru^ 
in  thele  words :  Since  the  ocean  compaflet  the 
earth,  the  fun  may  be  extinguilhed  by  its  wi^teoi 
in  the  weft,  and  return  all  along  through  th« 
waves  by  the  north  into  the  eaft,  and  riu  from 
thence  rekindled*  Thut  Ga^endus;  by  which 
neverthelefs  he  but  little  mends  the  natter.  Epi- 
curus however  was  not  the  authoe  of  this  ridicu* 
lous  opinion ;  For  Xenopkanes  the  Colophontan 
held,  that  the  mooo  and  ftars  were  certain  clooda 
fet  on  fire,  and  thil  they  wei«  cxtingaiftied  every 
day  and  rekindled  at  night :  and  that  on  cfaa  cofl^. 
O  iii 
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rary.  the  fan  was  nctiDguiihed  trtery  nif^ht,  and 
ekindled  every  morning  •  or  t6  ezprefs  it  in  the 
words  of  Miputins  Fceliz,  **  Congrezatis  igninm 
femenibnt  folis  alios  atque  alios  femper  fplendere.'* 
Of  thefame  opinion' likewife  was  HcraclitQR,  whofe 
faying  wa8ntx.i«f  fl«f  Ip'h/ii^i  Ur  whence  the  proverb 
in  .Plato,  **  Heracliteo  foie  citiaa  extin^i."  And 
from  them  Epicoruii  received  by  fucccflioh,  *•  liijc- 
reditatem '  ftultitix/*  an  Laiftantius  calls  it,  this 
inheritance  of  folly.  And  yet  Pomponius  Mela, 
de  fitv  Orbis,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  6.  relates,  that  the 
Mn^  fun.  When  beheld  from  mount  Ida,  looks 
different  from  what  it  does  when  regarded  from 
fnj  other  place  in  the  whole  earth  :  For,  fays  he, 
foon  after  midnight,  many  fmall  bodies  of  6re 
are  feen  difperfed  and  fcattered  in  the  eaft  :  and 
as  the  day  comes  on,  they  are  feen  to  join  by  de- 
grees clofer  and  clofer  together',  till  being  collet- 
cd  into  fewer  bodies,  all  of  them,  (rem  the  firft 
-  to  the  laft,  are  kindled  into  flames;  and  thefe 
flames,  joining  into  one,  contrad  themfelves  into 
A  round  figure;  and  come,  to  be  a  vail  globe  of 
£re,  that  feems  annexed  to  the  earth  ;  then  it  de- 
^eafes  by  degrees,  but  fttll  continuing  its  globous 
form ;  and  the  more  it  leflens,  it  grows  the  more 
bright  and  fulgid  :  at  length  it  difperfes  the  (hades 
of  night,  and  being  made  a  fun,  rifes  with  the 
day.  **  Orientum  folem  Idxus  aliter  quam  in 
^iis  territ  folet,  afpicit.  Oi^entantur  namque  ex 
iommo  vertice  ejus  fpedahtibus  pen£  a  medil 
node  fparfi  ignes  paflim  mfcare,  &'  ut  lux  appro- 
pinquat,  ita  cotre  et  fe  conjunjere  videntur,  dbnec 
inagis  magifque  colledi,  paucioris  deinde,  ex 
una  ad  poftremam  flammi  ardeant :  et  cam  diei 
clara  lax,  et  incendid  fimilis  affulfit,  cogit  fe,  ac 
r6tundat,  et  fit  ingens  globus:  diu  is  quoque 
fnrandis,  et  terris  annexus  apparet :  deinde  paala- 
tmi  decrelcens :  et  quantum  decrefcit,  eo  dari- 
or;  fugat  novii{eme*h««ftem,  et  cum  die,  jam  fol 
€a&us,  attollitiir.  Pompon.  Mela,  lib.  v.  de  fitu 
orbis,  cap.  6."  This  too  is  confirmed  by  Diodo- 
ms  Siculns,  whofe  account  of  this  matter  we  will 
^vc  below,  ir.  711. 
•    Ver.  7018.  Lucret. 

■  iRofiam  I^atuto  per  oras 

JEtheris  auroram  defert   et  lumina  pandi^ 

Matvta,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  was  the  goddefs  Tno, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Leucothea,  and  the  La- 
tins, Matuta;  the  daughter  of  Caducus.  "  Ino 
dea  didtur,  quap  Leucothea  a  Grzcis,  a  nobis 
Matuta  dicitur;  cum  fit  Caduci  filta."  |)e  Nafi 
Deor.  Lib.  iii.  And  Milton, 

.  To  reialute  the  worjd  with  facred  light 
Leucothea  wsikM,  and  with  frefl^  dews  embalm*^ 
Irhe  earth  :   and  now  fh^  fniiling  morn  begins 
Her  rofy  progreft.— 

Ver.  7x1.  There  are  two  mountains  of  this 
.name :  one  in  Crete,  the  other  in  Bhrygia,  which 
laft  in  one  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the 
whole  cdnn^ry  of  Troas :  The  northern  part  of 
it  reaches  to  the  (bore  of  the  Propontic ;  the  weft 
to  the  Hellefpont,  the  fouth  to  the  gulf  of  Ad- 
fmt/teiim  m  the  JEgean  fca,  and  the  eafl  190k 


over  the  place  where  ftood  the  city  of  Troy :  mi 
in  this  part  of  it  Paris  gave  his  judgment  of  tk 
three  goddeffes.  This  was  the  higheft  part  of  al 
the  mountain,  and  that  of  which  Lucretius  fpeab: 
Strabo  calls  the  top  of  it  Qargarus.  Of  the  (so. 
fifing,  l)eheld  from  this  mountain  Diodonis  Sin. 
his,  lib.  xvii.  p.  491.  Gives  the  following  ic 
count 

"iiiOf  Vi  ri  rl  irm^Ji»t  n/ftfimMi  yiWdc4  n(i  f^ 

^i  9M  rnv  9nnfUM  rv  wt^tixo^'hs  *Ai^«c  iri^Ti  -y- 

w^c  tXm*  Siy/Sviw  rS  ^f  yns  #(its*vof •  ll«v  ixi)« 
91  ^iffdyirdu  r«v7«  V(Sf  fv  fuyt^^  tttt  Svyifnnui^ 
wXii^  iitifn/ta,  utti  r»7i  rw  nptif»f  fViA^/lw^,  4 
^tufift^Hw,  rtr  nxhi  fuytht  9tXn(t^9  rm  ns  hnifi 
isaHt^tv  KctimeMttmitt,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay} 
A  iingular  and  wudderful  thing  happens  in  ikk 
mopntain  ;  For,  about  the  rifing  of  tlie  Dog-fia^ 
there  is  fo  great  a  calmneTs  of  the  cilxomfiiU 
air  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  that  the  higM 
part  nf  It  is  above  the  ieaft  breath  of  wind:  ail 
even  while  it  is  yet  night,  the  fun  is  feen  to  iXj 
hot  in  a  globous  and  circular  figure,  but  ins  flat 
difperfed  here  and  there  in  fuch  a  manner,  ti4 
many  fires  feem  to  touch  the  horizon ;  Irat  dl| 
of  them  in  a  (hort  fpace  of  time  contrad  tb» 
fdves  into  one  maghitude,  which  takes  up  da 
fpace  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  at 
the  day  appearing,  the  complete  magoitode 
the  fun  appears  likewife,  and  ihines  with  io 
cuftomed  daily  light. 

Ver.  725.  It  has  always  been  accounted  a 
derful  thing  that  the  da^  and  nights  lengtkll 
and  (horten  fo  regularly  in  the  courfe  of  the^erijl 
that  the  ahernate  changes  of  th^  length* 
fiiortnefs  of  both  of  them  arc  exa^ly  varieflf  | 
turns  both  in  fumroer  and  winter.  Of  this  dl; 
poet  aifigns  three  caufes  :  I.  It  may  happen,  iql 
he,  becaufe  jthe  fun  makes  his  rounds  above  ■! 
below  the  earth  more  fwiftly  at  fome  timet  tte 
at  others,  inafmuch  as  the  ways  or  places  tkroi|| 
which  he  travels  are  longer  or  fhorter.  Tbb  il 
contained  in  feventeen  vcrfes,  in  which  he  Bat^ 
wife  defcribes  the  unequal  fegments  of  tbedltf^ 
hal'and  nodumal  circles  in  the  obliqnepoM 
of  the  fpbere ;  but  from  this  rule  he  excepts  dt; 
equator,  which  in  every  obliquity  is  divided  M 
the  horizon  into  two  equal  parts ;  and  thistn^ 
reafon  that  the  fun,  being  twice  withiff  the  ytf 
placed  in.  the  equator,  makes  two  equinoxais'l 
countries  whatever.  IL  Then  he  adds,  in  fotf ! 
Terfes,  another  reafon,  and  fays,  that  there  wtf: 
perhaps  be  certain  places  in  the  Iky  where  tk; 
fun  find?  more  Or  len  refiftance,  and  this  nay  i» 
tard  or  haften  his  courfe.  III.  He  fays  it  laf 
happen,  becaufe  thofe  fires  that  either  cooipoietf 
kindle  the  fun»  may,  at  certain  feafons  of  tk 
year,'  afTemble  and  meet  niore  fiowly  ifl  ^ 
eaftem  iky  than  they  do  at  others. ' 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  true  and  geniinc  r«> 
fon ;  for  the  inequality  of  the  dayi  aad  ^fM 
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proceeds  from  the  oblige  pofition  andcteeof  the  zo<» 
disc ;  wfacsce  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  they  who  have 
a  perpetual  eqainox,  that  is  to  lay ,  thofc  that  live 
nader  the  equator,  nerer  have  the  leaft  inequality, 
bst  a  cooftaot  equality  of  days  and  nights,  becaufe 
fbey  inhabit  under  a  ftraight  and  dired  fphere ; 
but  thofe  that  live  towards  either  of  the  poles 
have  their  days  and  nights  longer  or  (horter  ac. 
cording  as  they  are  more  remote  from  the  pole, 
or  nearer  advanced  to  it.  But  fuch  as  live  in  the 
moft  oblique  fphere,  that  is  to  fay,  under  either 
of  the  poles,  have  fix  months  of  continual  light, 
and  by  turns  as  many  of  continual  night  and 
dnkncfs;  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  what  Pli- 
ny, lib.  IT.  cap.  1%,  fays  of  them,  that  they, 
**  Ctfere  natotinis,  neridie  metere,  occidente  fole 
faetns  afborum  decerpere,  no^bus  in  fpecus  con- 
di,'*  &c.  fow  in  the  morning,  reap  at  noon,  ga* 
ther  the  fruiu  of  the  trees  at  funfet,  hide  them- 
felTcs  in  caverns  at  night,  &c.  And  thus  we 
know» 

<)uld  tantum  oceano  properent  fe  tingcre  foles 
Hyberm :  -wcVquat  tardis  mora  nodibus  obftet. 

Firg,  Gecrg,  iu  ver.  48 X. 

What  drives  the  chariot  on  of  winter's  light, 
And  ftops  the  lazy  waggon  of  the  night. 

As  Cowky  ezpreflcs  it. 

Ver.  733.  In  this  and  the  following  fix  verfes, 
Lucretius  defcribes  the  equinodlial  circle,  which, 
by  the  Greeks  is  called,  Inr^f^iMf ,  by  the  Latins, 
**  jcquidialis,  xquinoAialis,  a:quator,*'  and  **  cin- 
'  gulinn  rouadi,**  ai^  by  mariners  it  is  commonly 
called  the  /ine.  It  is  one  of  the  grcateft  circles  of 
the  fphere;  iu  poles  are  the  fame  with  the  poles 
mi  the  world ;  from  either  of  which  it  is  equally 
difiaot,  and  divides  the  celeftial  globe  into  the 
northern  and  fouthern  hemifphere.  Chiiftoph. 
C^vias  in  Sacrobofc.  defcribes  it  by  an  imaginary 
line,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  world,  and 
extended  to  the  firli  point,  either  of  Aries  or 
Xabfa,  and  thence  carried  about  By  the  diurnal 
fcirolotion  of  the  primum  m§Me,  Of  this  cquinoc 
tial  circle,  thcfe  things  chiefly  deferve  to  be  ob. 
ierred  :  I.  That  it  parts  as  well  the  terrcftrial  as 
the  celeftial  globe,  and  is  divided  into  360  de- 
l^rees,  as  every  other  greater  or  Icflcr  circle  is, 
becaufe  af  the  eafy  divifion  of  this  number  into  a 
asoiety,  a  third,  a  fourth,  fifth,  fath,  or  eighth  ; 
jta  fizth,  for  example,  being  fixty,  which  number 
adosits  of  many  more  divifions  without  any  frac- 
tions. II.  The  fun,  being  pofited  in  the  equi- 
oodiaU  makes  the  days  and  nights  even,  and  then 
the  eqoioodial  divides  the  fphere  into  the  nor- 
thern and  fouthern  hemifpheres,  whofe  poles  are 
the  poles  of  the  world,  ill.  Fifteen  degrees  of 
fKU  circle  rife  hourly  on  one  part,  and  as  many 
let  every  hour  00  the  other;  fo  that  one  degiee 
of  it  rifes  every  four  minutes  of  an  hour.  For 
which  reafon  the  equinodial  is  faid  to  be  the 
meafure  of  the  priwmm  mokU.  IV.  This  circle 
Ibows  theequinodial  points,  which  happen  twice 
every  year;  X.  About  the  eleventh  of  March, 
I  the  fun  enters  into  the  firll  degree  of  Aries ; 


$H 


ft.  About  the  thirteenth  of  September,  when  he  • 
enters  into  the  firft  degree  of  Libra!  V.  It  di- 
vider the  zodiac  into  two  moieties,  the  fouthern 
and  the  northern,  and  thence  the  figns  are  diftin- 
guiflied  into  thofc  of  the  north  and  fouth.  VI.  It 
is  the  meafure  of  time,  and  fhows  what  declina* 
tion  the  ftars,  or  the  parts  of  the  ecliptic  have« 
either  northern  or  fouthern.  VIJ.  Laftly,  In  thia 
circle  are  obferved  the  afceofions  and  def(Beniiona 
of  the  zodiacal  figns. 

Ver.  735.  That  is,  between  the  north  and 
fouth  poles;  Lucretius  fays,  *<  Medio  curfu  flatua 
aquilonis  et  auftri,*'  which  are  indeed  two  winds, 
the  firft  of  which  blows  from  the  north,  the  laft 
from  the  fouth,  and  which  are  commonly  ukea 
by  poets  for  the  north  and  fouth  points,  or  poles 
of  the  world. 

Ver.  736.  Lucr.  "  DiAiuet  aequato  coclum  di£. 
crimine  metas  :**  where  by  metas  he  means  the 
two  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  which  are 
the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  fun's  revolution,  and 
which  he  never  pafles.  They  were  called  tropica 
from  the  Greek  word  r^otrn,  which  fignifies  coo-  • 
verfion,  or  turning,  becaufe  the  fuo,  when  he 
comes  at  thofe  circles,  turns  back  again  towards 
the  equator,  nor  ever  goes  beyond  thofe  bounds^ 
either  to  the  north  or  fouth :  Hence  the  Egyp- 
tians, »as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  lib.  v.  Stromat* 
obferves,  hieroglyphically  defcribed  the  tropica 
under  the  figure  of  two  dogs,  as  if  they  were 
guards  deputed  by  nature  to  keep  in  and  rcfirain 
the  fun  from  running  beyond  his  bounds.  The 
firll  among  the  Greeks  who  fi'und  out  thefe  < 
tropics  is  faid  to  be  Thales,  the  Mikfian ;  who 
Ukewife  wrote  a  particular  treatife  of  them,  aa 
Eudemus  in  Laertius  wit^efles.  The  tropic  o£ 
Cancer  i^  called  rf*9rixh  ^nit^  i*  e.  **  Trt^picua 
aeftivus,"  from  the  heat  of  fummer,  which  we  hi 
this  northern  hemifphere  enjoy,  when  the  fun  ia. 
neareft  to  that  circle,  which  is  thus  defcribed  s 
A  fmaller  circle,  paiallel  to  the  equator,  whof^^ 
diftance  from  thence  is  equal  to  the  fnn*8  greateft 
declination,  or  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  which 
it  touches  in  the  firft  point  of  Cancer.  Its  office^, 
on  one  fide,  is  to  terminate  the  torrid  zone,  and. 
on  the  other,  the  northern  temperate  zone,  and 
to  make  the  fummer  folftice  and  longeft  day 
northward,  and  the  winter  folftice  or  fliorteft  day 
fouthward.  The  tropic  of  Capricorn  is  likewife' 
defcribed  ;  a  fmaller  circle,  parallel  to  the  eq^ 
tor,  whofe  diilance  from  thence  is  equal  to  tha 
fun's  greateft  declination,  and  topches  tlie  edip* 
tic  in  the  firft  point  of  Capricorn ;  on  one  fide^ 
bounding  the  torrid  fouthern  zone,  on  the  other^ 
the  fouthern  temperate  ^one,  making  the  winter 
folftice  or  ftiorceft  day  northward,  and  the  fnm* 
mer  folftice,  and  the  longeft  day  fouthward* 
Moreover,  the  folftices  were  fo  called,  becaufe 
the  days  do  then  increafc  and  ftiorten  fo  very 
flowly,  that  they  can  fcarce  be  perceived  to  do 
either,  infomucb  that  **  quafi  fiftatur  foL**  The 
reafon  of  which  cannot  be  better  given,  than  in 
the  words  of  Julius  Scaliger,  in  Problemat.  GcU 
Han.  ^  Is  circulus,  quern  fol  quotidie  fignat,  non 
eft  circulus,  fed  magis  qnxdam  fpira.  Nequc  cnim 
O  o  iiij 
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revoTutioms  finis  eodem  committitur,  unde  ini- 
tittm  habnent :  Major  eoim  diftantia  ell  a  pun6lo, 
wide  digrefiiia  eft,  ad  pandum,  ad  quern  horx 
viginti  quatttor  cum  perduxcre ;  ubi  propior  fit 
ii»  fignift,  qoae  propins  ad  zqumodium  aCccdunt, 
propter  oMiquit^tem.  Itaqae  cum  ten^iit  ad  fpU 
iHtia,  propter  Uneae  prope  reditudinem,  vix  va- 
riat ;  iiide  foHlitia  dida  ;"  Which  is  as  much  as 
to  fay :  That  circle  which  the'  fun  defcribes  by 
his  datlf  motioa,  is  not  properly  n  circU,  but  rv 
ther  a  fjpiral  line :  For  the  end  of  its  revolutipn 
does  not  terminate  in  the  point,  whence  it  began. 
For  its  diQance  from  the  pointy  from  whence  the 
fun  fee  forward,  to  that  to  which  he  arrives  by 
his  daily  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours,  is  greater 
when  he  approaches  neared  to  thofe  figns  that 
are  next  the  eqvinoAial,  by  reafon  of  the  obliqui. 
ty  of  his  courfe :  But  when  he  draws  near  to  the 
folflitial  points,  there  appears  fcarce  any  yaria- 
tion  of  his  courfe,  becaufe  the  line  is  then  aimoft 
^raight  and  dircSt ;  whence  it  is  called  the  fol- 
(Uce.  ^  Moreover,  Macrobius,  lib.  i.  cap.  ax.  tells 
us,  that  the  Egyptians  reprefented.the  ftatute  of 
the  fun  with  his  head  (haved  on  one  fide,  and 
having  long  hair  on  the  other,  to  intimate,  by  the 
^rft,  Sie  time  of  the  winter  folftice,  **  cum  velut 
abrafis  incrementis,  angijfti  manente  extantil,  ad 
ininimum  diei  fol  pervenerit  fpatium  ;**  by  the 
latter,  his  fummer  folftice,  or  his  full  grown  fplen- 
dour,  to  which  he  arrives  by  degrees,  emerging 
agam  from  thofe  ftraits  and  dens  which  were 
his  abode  in  the  winter  tropic,  into  the  fummer 
hemifphere :  **  ez  quibas  latebris  vel  auguftiis 
mrfttS  emergens,  ad  acftivum  htmifphxrium  tan- 
quam  enafcens  in  au^menta  porrigitur  :**  as  the 
fame  author  exprefies  it  in  the  place  above  cir^ 
See  abore,  ver.  (58.     ' 

Vcr.  737..  Of  this,  fee  above,  ver.  66  j, 
Ver.  74».  Thefe  four  vefiTes  contain  a  fecond 
caufe  or  reafon  of  the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the 
days  and  nights  :  Bat  this  is  indeed  a  weak  ar- 
gument ;  for  bow  can  the  air's  bding  more  or 
Idfa  thick  make  the  fun  rife  later  or  fooner  .' 

Ver.  746.  In  thefe  three  verfes,  he  alleges  a 
third  reafon,  which  is  of  equal  force  with  the  lad ; 
as^  if  the  days  or  nights  were  longer  or  (borter, 
becanfe  the  feeds  of  light  flow,  and  meet  toge- 
ther, fometimes  fooner,  fometinies  later,  to  reparr 
the  decayed  iplendour  -of  the  fun.  But  by  fub- 
joining  this  third  caufe,  the  poet  feems  to  ob- 
ienfe,  what  is  likewife  generally  taken  notice  of, 
thai  not  only  the  day  and  the  night,  but  that  the 
morning  and  the  evening  twilight  are  fometimes 
fliorter  than  they  are  at  others  :  For,  in  an  ob- 
lique fphtrtf  the  duration,  as  well  of  the  twilight 
before  fun-rifing,  as  of  the  twih'ghc  after  fun-fet, 
is  unequal  throughout  the  year,  being  longer  in 
the  fummer,  and  ihortcr  in  the  winter ;  becaufe, 
fince  the  twilight  either  begins  in  the  morning, 
or  ends  iu  the  evening,  when  the  fun  is  eighteen 
degrees,  perpt  iidicularly  taken j  below  the  hori- 
zon, the  bows  of  the  compafs,  or  circuit  of  the 
fun,  who,  with  thofe  degrees  either  rifcs  in  the 
morning,  or  goex  down  in  the  evening,  are  larger 
In  fummer,  and  icfs  in  winter.    Bcfides,  this  ine- 


quality is  the  greater  the  iQore  difiant  we  vt 
from  the  equator.  And  yet  'we  may  not  belicte- 
that  the  evening,  twilight  is  longeft  about  the 
fummer  folftice  and  fhorteft  about  the  vioto; 
for  indeed  it  is  rather  fomewhat  flxorteHof 
before  the  vernal,  and  after  the  autumnal 
noxes.  But  it  might  feem  tedioes  to  porfoe 
matters  farther. 

Yer.  749.    Here  the  poet  inquires  into 
caufes,  why  the  moon   changes  herfelf  lots 
many  Ihapcs :  For  as  Ovid  Metam.  xv.  ver.  iji'j 
fays. 

Nee  par,  aut  eadfm  no&unix  ibrma  Diasx 
£fle  potei^  unqu^v  >   fcmper^uc    ho^icnu  k^ 

q«ente, 
Si  crefctt,  minor  eH;  voajor,  Hcootrahit  ocbcoi  ' 

Which  Dryden  thus  tranllates,  J 

Not  equal  light  tk*  unequal  moon  adaai%         j 
Or  in  her  wexing,  or  her  wimog.  boms :  I 

For  evVy  day  ihe  wanes,  her  face  is  lefs. 
But  gath*ring  into  globe,  (he  fattens 


Icfs.  I 

atiflcrcai^ 


Now  Lucretius  tells  ns,.  in  thefe  twelve 
that  if  ihe  receive  her  light  from  the  fuo,  if 
be  a  globous  body,  and  laftly,  if  (he  make 
rounds  below  the  fun,  then  they  explain 
her  various  and  manifold  pbafea,  vfbo  iay, 
the  moon  changes  her  face  according  to  the  A 
ferent  light  (he  receives  frpm  the  fun.  as  (ke  ^ 
preaches  nearer  to  him,  or  retires  farther  fm 
him.  This  too  is  the  opinion  of  almoftalltl 
mathematicians,  and  of  all  the  poets,  efpcdallj 
Manilius,  lib.  ii.  ver.  96. 

Tu  quoque  fratemis  reddis  fie  orihus  era, 
Atque  tterum  ex  tifdem  rqpetis,  quantan^l 

Uquit, 
Aut  dedit  iUe,  refers ;  et  fydiia  fydere  eonftsfc 

Which  Creech  thus  renden : 

For  as  the  moon  in  dcepeft  darkneft  mounub 
Then  rays  receives,  and  points  her  borrow'dkocli 
Then  turns  her  face,  and  with  a  fmile  inviiei» 
The  full  effufions  of  her  brother's  lights. 

Ver.  755.  For  when  the  moon  is  at  fuD,  k 
goes,  as  it  were,  backwards  under  the  earth  tt 
wards  the  fun,  and  comes'up  to  him :  whence  i 
is  that  (be  decreafes  by  degrees,  till  being  in  col 
jandion  with  him,  (he  become  invifible  to  m* 

Ver.  756.  He  means  that  part  of  the  hcatcl 
which  is  concealed  from  us  beneath  the  earth. 

Ver.  757.  The  different  changes  orvaristisi 
of  the  moon,  which  the  ancient  Greeks  calM 
f«rM<,  and  from  them  the  Latins, /^.^/,  or  «/)^ 
ritioaes.  The  namts  of  thefe  phafesor  appeaianc^ 
efpecially  of  the  four  chief  a^d  moft  reniark»bl| 
are  thefe.  The  firft,  reckoning  her  changes  as  Al 
increafes^  is  Miiy»«3fff,  i.e.  toraiatlaia,  homed, i( 
having  horns:  The  nc;.w  moon,  which  happ<H 
when  ihe  is  about  fixty  degrees  diftaot  from  tH- 
fun.  This  phafis  is  by  the  Turks  and  AraU  cu^ 
led  Nalia^  a  horfe  Ihoc,  becaufe  the  mo<U)  tbct 
rcfcmbics  the  tigurc  of  oue.  The  fecond,  A^x'V*'* 
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1.  e«  If^Or,  or  dimidiati^  the  half  moon,  when  flie 
is  ninety  deerees  di(Unt  from  the  fun.  The  third, 
'Aftftxtfflof^  I.  CsgiUofa,  or  dimidio  orhc  major  ;  which 
happens  at  1 20  *de£rees  diftant  from  tbe  fun;  and 
the  fourth  and  laft,  ncvri x«»«$,  i.  e.  Tciilumis^  when 
full,  and  in  oppoiition  to  the  fun,  or  at  the  dif- 
Caace  of  ito  9e|^r^e^ :  ^nd  from  this  laft,  in  a  con- 
trary order,  are  reckoned  her  dccreafing  changes 
An4  thefe  feveral  phafes  ihe  inviolahlj  obferves; 
nor  are  thej  the  work  of  chance,  at  our  poet, 
would  xmpiooily  iiifipu^te,  but  the  a  A  and  order  of 
Divine  Providecce ;  as  even  another  poet,  though 
a  heathen  too,  (aw  very  well. 

Mec  fainam  certos  excedere  lominis  orbes; 
Sed  fccv^fc  modum,  (jno  crelcat,  (juove  re^^dat  i 
Nee  cadcf  e  in  tercami  ptni^eotla  fydera.  ccslo, 
Sed  dimcnfa  fuis  confomere  tempora  fignii ; 
MoiP  Caffts  opus  eft,  magnt  fed  Nuj&inii  ordo. 

Thns  rendered  by  Creech : 

Tint  lig:ht,  by  jaftMegrees,  the  moon  adorns; 
Farft  fliows,  then  bends,  then  fills  her  borrow'd 

horns; 
Ami  that  the  ftars  in  conftant  order  roll, 
Haog  there,  nor  fall,  and  leave  the  liquid  pole ; 
'Tis  not  from  chance  :  the  motion  fpeaks  aloud 
The  wife  and  fteady  condudt  of  a  god. 

To  which  I  add  this  of  Stadus,  Sy  W.  lib.  iil^ 

Serrit  et  aftromm  veloz  chorus,  et  vaga  fernt 
Iroaa,  nee  iajuffx  toties  redit  orbiu  lucis. 

And  of  Macrobius  in  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
*'  Similibus  difpeniationibut  Hebdomadum^  Luna 
flit  lomtnis  vices  fempiterna  lege  vAriando  di/po- 
nit" 

And  fince  we  are  upon  the  fubjeA  of  this  pla- 
'  net,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  an  opinion,  which . 
it  at  this  day  alTcrted  and  inaintaioed  by  feveral, 
as  vrcH  philofophers  as  aftronomers :  viz.  That  the 
moon  is  inhabited.  This  belief  they  ground  on  the 
appearance  of  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  lake*, 
ie^  and  rivers,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  tele- 
icope,  they  difcover  in  the  orb  of  that  planet.  The 
ancients,  as  Cicero  witnciTc!!,  embraced  this  opi- 
nion long  ago  :  **  Habitari,'*  fays  he,  *'  ait  Xeno. 
phancs  in  lluna,  eamque  elTe  terram  multarum 
nrbium  et  monttum.  Academ.  Quzft.  lib.  iv.  The 
joxerpretcr  of  Aratus  :  Miuyi  W  aul[ns  Sixart  «>.XA 
^cJm^U  «•«  ^^^l  ira  W)  ynf.  And  Plutarch  De  Pla- 
citis  Pbilofoph.  lib.  iL  cap.  50.  reports.  That  the 
J*ytbagorcan<  affirm  the  moon  to  be  another 
earth,  inhabited  in  all  its  parts,  even  as  this  earth 
of  ours :  and  peopled  with  living  creatures  fif- 
teen times  larger  than  thofe  with  us :  thefe  in. 
habitants  the  ancients  called  Antichthones,  becaufe 
they  believed  them  to  dwell  in  an  earth  cjuite  op- 
pofitc  to  this  of  ours.  And  that  author,  in  his 
tre^tJfe,  "  De  facie  to  orbe  Lun.^,"  fays,  That 
there  arc  caverns  in  the  moon,  called  "  Penetralia 
Hecatcs;'*  and  that  the  upper  part»  of  that  pla- 
net, which  always  regard  the  heavens,  are  the 
Eljiian  fields :  That  it  i»  likewife  inhabited  by 
G<nii«  who  not  always  make  their  abode  there, 
but  fomctimci  dcfccnd  to  earthy  to  pi^nl&  ^r  awe 
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mankind.  Achilles  Tatius  in  Kagog.  reports  alfo 
the  like  of  the  moon*s  being  inhabited :  fo  too 
does  Macrobiqs  in  Somn.  Scip.  Hb.  i.  cap.  xi.  in 
thefe  words  :  "  Lunam  xtheream  terram  Phyfici 
vocaverunt,  et  habitatores  ejus  Lunares  Populop] 
nnncuparunt :  quod  ita  efle  ploribus  arguqientis^ 
qua?  nunc  longum  eft  enumerare,  docuernnt.** 
See  more  to  this  purpofe  in  Kepler's  "  AC^rono:- 
mia  optica,*'  and  particularly  in  a  pofthumous 
treatife  of  his,  intituled, "  Somnium,  five  'le  luni<. 
ari  Aftrologii."  Now,  why  fhould  this  opinion 
feem  extravagant,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  mopn 
enjoys  ?s  favourable  an  afpeft  from  the  fun,  as  tbit 
earth  of  ours,  though  the  days  and  nights  there 
be  anfwerable  to  our  half  months,  in  regard  it  i# 
fcreenedVith  hills  and  mountains,  under  which, 
lie  deep  ihades  and  valleys,  with  hollow  cavea 
and  recefles,  of  equal  benefit  againfi  the  extremi- 
ties of  heat  and  cold  :  and  being  watei:ed  befide% 
with  great  Ukes  and  rivers,  and  confequently  fup. 
plied  by  nature  with  all  things  necrlTary  for  thq 
fopport  of  life  ?  How  then  can  it  reafonably  be 
thought,  that  nature  has  conferred  all  thofe  ad-' 
vantages  and  benefits  for  no  ufe  and  end ;  and 
that  the  mooiv.i8  made  for  no  other  purpofe,  and 
ferves  only  to  refle<%  to  us  the  bght  of  the  fun  > 
See  more  in  Ifaac  Voffius  in  his  learned  treatife^ 
^<  de  Naturi  et  Propriet.  Lucis,"  cap.  xix. 

After  all,  it  is  not  agreed  what  kind  of  cre4* 
tnres  thefe  tunary  inhabitants  are  :  however,  Kep« 
ler  feems  fomewhat  pofitive  as  to  this  point  alio. 
**  Concludendum  videtur,"  fays  he' in  his  notes, 
«  ad  appendic.  Selenograph.  in  Luna  creaturas 
efle  viventes,  rationis,  ad  ordinata  facienda,  ca« 
paces."  He  a£Erms  the  fame  thing  of  the  other 
planet%  nay  even  of  the  fun  itfclf ;  conoemin^ 
which,  in  the  epilogua  to  his  fifth  book,  he  breaks 
out  into  this  expreifion :  '*  Vel  fenfos  ipfi  excla- 
mant,  ignca  hie  habitare  corpora,  mentium  fim  * 
plicium  capacia,  vereque  foiem  efle  *ofos  9§t^H  fi 
nonregeni,  at  faltem  cegiam."  Nor  is  this  fo 
ftrange  as  what  fome  aflert,  who  maintain  the 
moon  to  be  the  paradife  in  which  our  firfi  parent* 
were  created,  and  froni  whence,  for  their  tranl^ 
greflion,  they  were  expelled,  and  diiven  down  ta 
this  earth  of  ours.  This  Hieronymus  Vitalis,  ia. 
"  Lexic.  Mathcmat.  in  voce  Paradtfus,"  endea- 
▼ours  to  evince,  as  well  from  resfon,  as  from  the 
authorities  of  feveral  of  the  fathers- and  fchool. 
men.  He  iays  indeed,  that  this  is  new  and  un- 
heard of,  but  not  therefore  to  be  accounted  fooU 
iih  and  abfurd  :  **  Pateor,"  .fays  he,  **  id  novam^ 
fingulare,  et  hadenus  inauditum,  at  non  per  hoc 
temerarium,  atque  intoli^rabile  dixeris :''  Then  ha' 
urges  in  thefe  exprefs  words ;  **  modo  parti  tanti 
rerunx  notittaf  lunc  f^cie  Telefcopio  penitUfijad 
obfervati,  veterum  didis  expenfis,  locis  fuper  hano, 
terram  invefiJgatit,  Paradifum  in  Lunx  fuperfieie 
collocarl,  ratio  ipfa  competfit."  The  readier  may* 
be  farther  fatisfied  as  to  this  matter  in  tt^t  an-, 
thor ;  but  it  is  time  for  ^s  to  return  to  Lucre  tine. , 
Ver.  761.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  afligns  another 
reafoD,  and  fays^^  that  if  the  moon  do  (l^ine  withi 
unborrowed  light,  then  we  muft  iQ:iagine  that  aj9> ' 
other  body,  which  ii  rpacous  az^l  cbtallj  <^tk. 
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always  moves  with  the  moon,  and  obftru^  and 
turns  away  her  beams. 

This  is  (aid  to  be  the  opinion  of  Anazimaoder ; 
who,  nevenhelcfst  believed  nothing  like  it :  for, 
though  he  did  perhaps  fay,  that  the  moon  Tittv 
Ixvi  ^Sr  had  her  own  light.  Plut.  de  Placic.  Phi> 
lofoph.  W)^,  ii.  cap.  26  &  48.  (t^fMrsir  t\  ^-iXiivifv 
^tu^in,  rl  iwi  nXiu  ^tijili^B^eu,  Laertius),  yet  be 
never  fo  much  as  dreamed  of  any  other  body  that 
moved  about  with  her,  and  hindered  and  obftrud- 
«d  her  light. 

Ver.  762.  See  the  note  abote  ver.  757. 

Ver.  767.  In  thefe  twenty-nine  verfes,  he  pro- 
pofes  their  opinion,  who  held  the  one  half  of  the 
moon's  orb  to  be  light,  the  other  half  dark.  Now, 
lays  be,  •  if  you  imagine  this  opinion  to  be  true, 
imagine  likewife  fuch  an  orb  to  be  turned  round 
on  its  axle  or  centre,  and  it  will  prefent  the  dif- 
ferent phafes  we  behold  in  the  moon. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  Berofus,  a  famous  a- 
ftronomer  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Soter,  as  alfo 
of  the  Babylonians,  who  defended  this  doftrine 
againft  a  fed  of  the  Chaldean  aftronomers ;  who, 
as  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  ii.  witneiTes,  agreed  with 
the  Greeks,  tliat  the  moon  fhines  with  light  that 
is  not  her  own :  but  the  Babylonians  held  one 
'lialf  of  the  moon's  globe  to  be  luminous,  the  other 
dark.  And  that  both  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylo- 
fiiaos  too  were  very  ikilful  in  aftrology,  we  have 
the  teftimonies  of  Diodor.  lib  i.  dc  Divin.  Pliny 
lib.  vii  cap.  56.  and  many  others :  Nay,  Manili- 
lis,  lib.  i.  ver.  38.  teaches.  That  aftrology  was 

fiven  by  the  gods  to  the  kings  of  the  ChaUeans  : 
ir  it  was  Ood,  fays  he. 

Qui  fua  difpofuit  per  tempora,  cognita  ut  eient 
Omnibus,  et  mondi  fades,  calumque  fupernum, 
MatursB^ue  dedit  vires,  fe  quz  ipfa  redufit, 
Kegales  animos  primum  dignata  movere. 
Qui  domuire  feras  gentes  Orienta  fub  imo, 
Quasfecat  Euphrates,  in  quas  et  Nilus  mundat. 

At  whofe  command  the  ftars  in  order  met, 
Who' times  appointed  when  to  rife  and  fet; 
That  Heav'n*s  great  fecrets  might  lie  hid  no  more, 
And  olan,  inftrudted,  gratefully  adore  : 
Kature  difdos'd  herfelf ,  and  from  tier  fprings 
pure  ftrefama  deriv'd,  o'erflow'd  the  minds  of 

kings; 
Kings  next  to  Heav*n,  who  o'er  the  eaft  did  fway , 
Where  fwtft  Euphrates  cuts  his  rapid  way ; 
Where  Nile  o'erflows,  and  whence  the  whirl  re. 

flores 
The  day  to  us,  and,  paffing,  bums  the  Moors. 

Creicb. 

Ver.  77ft.  This  and  the  following  verfe  run 
thus  in  the  original. 

TFc  Babylonica  ChaldsAm  do^rina  refutans 
Aftrologomm  artem  contra  convincere  tendic 

Upon  which  paflage,  if  Faber*s  note  be  true,  our 
tranflator  feems  to  be  miftaken  in  the  fenfe  of  his 
author :  For  that  interpreter  there  fays,  that  by 
**  Babylonica  Chaldxorum  ars,"  our  poet  here 
■leans  only  thofe  Cbaldzans,  who  followed  the 


hypothefis  of  Berofus  agalnft  the  vulgar  a(lrolo|y. 
What  it  was,  fays  ke,  Plutarch  teaches,  **  de  & 
citis  Philofophorum,**  lib.  ii.  where  be  ailerti,  tbt 
an  cclipfe  of  the  moon  is  caufed  mIs  fw  mign 
ii/tat  fCic^t^r  riy«lrvg«ilir  fUfttf^  i.  e.  by  her  ton* 
ing  towards  us  that  part  of  her  orb  which  is  oot 
fiery.  Then  he  fubjoias,  that  the  Chaldesni  a 
this  place,  is  the  name  of  a  particular  fed,  not  tf 
the  whole  people,  as  might  be  proved  out  of  H«. 
rodotus.     To  which  I  sdd  this  of  Laertius,  nft 

wofk  ii^if  And  with  this  agrees  Cicero,  lib.  k 
de  Divinat. 

OF  THE  ORIGINAL- AND  PRQORESS  OF 
ASTRONOMY  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Astronomy  had  its  name  »wi  n  m^  rmmtift^ 
becaufe  it  teaches  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  nsi. 
tions  of  the  fiars :  -but  the  words  aftrooomy  ail 
aftrology,  were  anciently  promifcuoufly  ufed  m 
for  the  other :  for  what  Plato  calls  iStrwom 
Ariftotle,  and  others,  call  aftrology.  Thai  Si 
mafius  in  Plin.  Exercitat.  torn.  i.  p.  6.  fajs,  Tki^ 
among  the  Greeks,  Thales  is  faid  firft  jf^tktyi^ 
to  aftrologize,  though  he  never  treated  ot  thejift^ 
dary  art.  In  like  manner,  Phcrecydes  was  oM 
an  aftrologer,  though  be  was  only  an  aftronosxri 
and  the  nautical  aftrology  of  Phocus  the  Saisi^ 
which  fome  afcribe  to  Thales,  treats  only  ti  A 
aftronomical  fcience.  Manilius,  on  the  coDtni 
calls  his  poem  AJirmipmicm^  though  all  of  it,exo(|l 
the  firft  book,  treat  of  judiciary  aftrolog^y.  But,! 
after  ages,  this  fynonymy  was  difcontinued :  k 
when  the  apotelefmatic  part,  which,  from  the  k 
and  afpeS:  of  the  fixed  ftari  and  planets,  vaM 
to  divine  their  influences,  as  to  the  produdi«ii 
future  events,  came  to  get  footing  in  G«^1 
where,  anciently,  only  the  n^eteorologic  part^l 
which  teaches  the  motion  of  the  ftars,  wis  kis^ 
ilwy  diftinguifhed  them,  and  gave  to  the  fiHk  iM 
name  of  aftrology,  and  called  the  laft  aftr«n«r^ 
which  is  properly  underftood,  and  defcribed  tsl 
The  Seittue,  which  contemplates  the  motion, 
tance,  colour,  light,  order,  place,  magnitude, 
the  like  adjuntSts  of  the  Bzed  fiats,  and  of 
planets,  without  any  refped  to  the  judiciary  p 

And  as  this  fcience  itfelf,  fo  the  profefTonofil 
too,  were,  in  like  manner,  doubly  diftiogvi^ 
Plato,  in  Epioomide,  ufes  the  words  'Ar^ivtfim 
and  *AfjHn»fuit  in  different  fenfes.  He  underibBd|| 
by  the  nrft  of  them,  thofe  who  apply  themfi:!^^ 
to  difcover  the  rifing  and  fctting  of  the  fisn,  *; 
order  to  prognofticate  concerning  the  iiafooi  ^ 
the  year,  and  the  temperature  of  the  sir.  Bjthi 
laft  of  them,  he  means  thofe  who  particolariy  oa-| 
fine  their  ftudies  to  the  theory  of  the  pUneti- 

The  original  of  aftronomy,faysGafleiidat,pr» 
ceeded  from  admiration ;  "  Originem  ipfi  ip 
fecit  admiratio.  tntrodud.  Aftronom."  For  * 
forefathers,  aftoniflied  at  the  fplendoar,  varie? 
and  multitude  of  thofe  glorious  bodies,  sodobfif«> 
ing  their  conftant  and  regular  motions,  ipf^ 
themfdves  to  the  ftudy  of  this  fcience,  aod  trait 
fcrred  their  admiration  into  obfcrfatioiii»  «^ 
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\n  procefs  of  time,  they  marked  down  in' tablet  or 
panpegmas,  for  the  inftniftioti  of  pofterity  :  and 
for  tJiit  reafon,  Rtedolus,  in  hit  preface  to  the  firiV 
tome  of  the  New  Almageft.  affirms  aftronomy  to 
be  mlmoll  coeval  with  the  ftara  themfelves  :  And 
that,  together  with  other  arts  divinely  infvfed,  it 
vnM  reduced  into  experiment  and  praAice  by  A- 
dun  himfelf,  who,  according  to  Soidas,  was  the 
parent  and  author  of  all  arts  and  do^rines ;  rl7», 
fiiya  be»  ^i^k  Iw^nfutU  m2  ^tUyfUiTm'  Bclidea,  that 
Adam  particularly  inftru^cd  Seth  in  this  aftral 
Ictence,  and  that  too  by  writing,  is  the  opinion  of 
all  the  Jewiih  and  Arabian  dodors,  and  among 
them,  particalarly  Oelaidinns  Arabs,  cited  by  Ktr. 
chcr  in  Obellfc.  Pamphil.  p.  5.  if  he  be  the  author 
oC  the  book,  which  goes  under  the  title  of  **  Liber 
Oeariooit;*'  of  which  fome  are  in  doubt,  even 
fhcNigh  it  be  commented  upon  as  fuch,  by  Rabbi 
Abraham,  and  Rabbi  Jofeph  Ben  Uziel.  Bat, 
however  that  be,  Jofephus,  in  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  Jewiih  Antiquities,  writes,  that  Seth  having 
beeo  tnftroAed  in  aftronomy  by  Adam,  and  know- 
ing that  the  world  was  twice  to  be  deftroyed, 
<mce  by  water,  and  once  by  fire,  reduced  this  art 
to  an  epitome,  and  for  the  information  and  bene* 
£t  of  pofterity,  engraved  it  on  two  pillrrs,  one  of 
brick,  the  other  of  ftone  ;  the  firft  to  prcferve  it 
fi^oBB  the  ^t^  the  fecond  from  the  deluge ;  which 
laft  piUar  he  affirms  to  have  been  remaining  in 
Ilia  days  at  a  place  called  Syrias  or  Seirath,  «i  hich 
IC  Vciffias,  lib.  i.  de  iBtate  Muodi,  foppofes  to  be 
the  land  that  borders  on  Mount  £phraim,  not  far 
from  Jericho. 

Seth,  the  fon  of  Adam,  having  thus  engraved 
4m  two  pillars,  the  theory  of  this  celeftial  fcience, 
^rhich  he  had  received  from  his  father ;  and  aftro- 
Booay  being  thus  brought  into  the  world,  the  fuc 
ceeding  patriarchs,  who,  by  reafon  of  their  longe- 
wfcy,  bad  the  opportunity  of  obferving  many  af- 
tval  rerolotions,  cultivated  and  improved  it  : 
Vmy,  fome  of  the  Jewiih  dolors,  particularly 
Rabbi  Ifiiac  Aberbenel  in  DiiTertat.  de  Longxvi- 
rate  prim  Patr.  goes  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that  the 
Irrea  of  the  patriarchs  were,  by  the  Divine  Provi- 
desce,  miracoloofly  prolonged  for  no  other  end, 
thao  chat  they  might  apply  themfelves  to  the 
ftvdy  of  this  celeftial  fcience;  in  which  the  moft 
celebiated  for  his  knowledge  is  Enoch,  whofe 
books  on  that  fubjed  are  faid  to  be  extant  to  this 
^My  in  the  territories  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  as 
Volfitts  de  Scientiis  Mathemac.  affirms;  atleafl 
they  are  feveral  times  cited  by  I'ertuUian  and 
Orif^in. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  to  what  degree  of 
Snsprovcment  this  fcience  was  brought  before  the 
Aood ;  but  from  the  teftimony  of  Origin,  citing 
the  above-mentioned  books  of  Enoch,  it  appears, 
thftt  the  ftars  were  then  reduced  into  aileriims, 
Boder  peculiar  and  difUnA  denominations,  con- 
cemioir  which  that  patriarch,  who  was-  the  fe- 
^reoth  from  Adam,  writ  many  fecret  and  myfie- 
rioste  things.  Beiidet,  it  is  evident  from  fcripture  it. 
lelf,  that  the  year  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  com- 
nated  by  twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon,  to  one 
^  (he  fvp'a  tbiwigh  tl^e  Mdi|c ;  for  it  ia  laid  ex* 


prefsly  in  Oenefis,  that  Noah  entered  into  the 
ark  the  fevemeenth  day  of  the  fecond  month,  an4 
went  out  of  it  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  the  fe* 
cond^nonth  of  theyear  following :  fn  the  fiune  book 
likewife  exprefn  mention  is  made  of  the  feventh  ^ 
and  tenth  months :  From  whence  we  may  with 
good  reafon  infer,  that  the  patriarchs  had  then 
Uie  knowledge  of  the  courfea  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
with  their  periods,  and,  in  all  probability,  of  the 
other  planets  alfo. 

After  the  flood,  when  mankind  came  to  be 
fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  aftro^ 
nomy  began  to  be  ftudied  by  feveral  nation*,  who, 
no  doubt,  had  their  firft  knowledge  of  it  from 
Noah  and  his  pofterity ;  and  hence  arofb  the  con* 
teft  for  the  honour  of  its  invention.  But  fince  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  mankind  difperfed  them, 
felves  odt  of  Afia  into  Afric,  Europe,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  Afiatics  may  juftly  claiat 
to  themfelves  the  glory  of  it ;  and  among  them 
chiefly  the  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  and  Badtrians} 
of  whom  the  moft  renowlied  for  their  flcill  in  this 
fcience  are  Evahdnes,  Belus,  Zoroafter,  and  O. 
tanes ;  as  alfo  Cidenas,  Naburianus,  Sudinus,  and 
Selcncus  the  Chaldean. 

Prom  the  Aflyrians  and  Chaldeans  it  came  to 
the  Egyptians,  being  brought  thither  by  Abra- 
ham  the  patriarch,  as  Eufebius,  lib.  iz.  Frsparat* 
Evangel,  proves  from'  the  authority  of  }ofephos» 
Eupolemus,  Artapanuf»,  and  others,  as  they* are ^ 
cited  by  Alexander  Polyhiftor-  But  Eupolemoa 
feems  to  infer  that  Abraham,  before  his  defcent 
into  Egypt,  taught  it  to  the  Phcenicians.  Othera 
however  fay,  that  Mercury  firft  uught  the  Egyp* 
tians  Aftronomy,  and  indeed  all  other  arts  and 
fciences.  This  is  pofitively  aflerted,  not  only  by 
Samblichus,  but  by  Plato  in  Phcedrus,  where  he 
calU  him  wm%^  y^mfuftirttf.  and  by  Cicero,  lib.  iii« 
Divinat.  Vide  etiam  LaAantium,  lib.  i.  cap.  6« 
There  are  others  who  attribute  the  honour  of  ie 
to  the  Egyptians  before  the  Chaldeans,  who,  fay 
they,  were  even  themfelves  firft  iilftruded  in  it 
by  the  Egyptians.  To  make  good  which  aifer'toA 
they  produce  the  teftimoniesof  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Biblinth.  HK.  i.  and  of  Hyginus  Fabul.  ay  i.  the  firft 
of  whom  fays,  that  Babylon  was  a  colony  of  the 
Egyptians,  founded,  by  Belus  of  Libya,  who  infH* 
tuted  there  a  college  of  priefts,  to  the  end  they 
might  contemplate  the  fkars  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  of  Egypt.  The  laft,  that  one  Evahdnea 
is  faid  to  hav«  come  from  beyond  the  feaa  into 
Chaldsa,  and  there  to  have  taught  aikronomy. 

Bat  if  this  fcience  were  known  to  the  £gyp« 
tians,  before  it  was  to  the  Babylonians  and  Chal- 
deanp,  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  the  Egyptian 
obfervations  are  fo  much  later  than  thofe  of  the 
Babylonians  i  For  we  fcarce  find  any  of  the  Egyp* 
tian  to  precede  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  than  which  even  thofe  of  the  Oreeka 
are  earlier ;  but  the  Babylonian  obfervatiooa  were 
manifeftly  made  almoft  two  thoufand  years  be- 
fore that  time.  And  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de  Divinat. 
afcribes  it  firft  to  the  Afiyrians :  The  Aifyriana, 
*■  ut  ab  ultimis  audtoritatem  repetam,**  fays  he* 
by  reaibfr  of  the  piaiooeCi  and  large  otteot  ol 
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their  country,  whicji  ft/Forded  them  ou  all  fides  a 
fl«4r  aod  open  view  of  heaven,  obfervcd  the 
courfe  and  motion  of  the  flart.  And  having 
framed  a  doe  calculation  of  their  revolutions, 
they  from  thence  made  predldlions  of  future  e- 
ventc.  Acd  amongil  the  AiTyrians,  the  Chaldeans 
^  (non  ex  artis,  fed  ex  gentis  vocabulo  nominati)'* 
lurived  to  fuch  a  perfedion  of  ikill,  that  they 
could  foretel  what  fhould  happen  to  any  one,  and 
under  what  fate  they  were  born;  which  a^  the 
Egyptian  learned  of  them  many  ages  ago.  Thus 
Cicero. 

There  are  others  neverthelefs  who  deny  this 
lionour  both  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians, 
9^gtnn%  the  invention  of  aAronomy  to  the  £thi- 
^ians;  olF  this  opinion  is  Lnciao,  vt^}  *A§^oX$- 
^Ut'  But  this  aiTertioo  feems  of  little  weight,  it 
^ing  contrary  to  the  general  fir  earn  of  tradition, 
^Tcn  long  before  Lucian*s  time. 

The  Africans  too  pretend  to  the  invention  of 
liftrononiy;  and  among  them  particularly  the 
Mauritanians,  who  are  faid  to  have  been  in- 
ilrutSed  in  that  fcience  by  their  king  Atlas,  the 
Ion  of  Libya, 

AriftotW  afcribes  the  invention  of  it,  wholly 
to  the  Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians  :  'Ajyi/cr^/, 

iKKTM  ri^  oif^ur  And  how  the  £gyptian!>  came  to 
be  flciliul  in  that  fcience,  Ptolomy,  who  was  him- 
felf'of  Hgypt,  gives  us  tins  reafon  iin  fuikkot  ^uui- 
uSrrmt  ro7f  LihvfA9$s^  %eu  rS  ri  E^/tu'  And  why  i 
)Wt^  lia¥4tirtK9i  ri  tieu  ri/fi/«<  xat  ikvf  Uavai  wt^t  rek 
fMt^(i,a\a.  Of  the  Babylonians  he  fays,  on  rn  va^- 
^<r«  »»i  rv  ri  "B^fti  trwuKHvren,   %to  Mats   va(  avVf 

Tat, 

Thus  from  the  feveral  nations  before- mention- 
ed, aftronomy  I'ccms  to  have  been  anciently  di- 
vided into  three  different  and  chief  fc(5ls,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  Afl'yrian,  under  which  is  comprehend- 
ed the  Babylonian  and  the  Chaldaic,the  Egyptian, 
and  the  Mauritanian  or  Atlantic;  of  which  lad 
neverthelefs  the  Romans  made  no  account ;  for  a- 
mong  them  were  enumerated  only  thcfe  three 
fcdts,  the  Chaldaic,  Egyptian,  and  Grecian.  Now 
£udoxus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft,  who  from 
the  Egyptians  brought  aftronomy  to  his  country- 
men the  Greeks;  and  Berofus  to  have  brought 
into  Greece  the  fcience  of  GcnethliaU-cy  from  his 
countrymen  the  Ohaldcans.  Vitruvius,  lib.  ix.  cap, 
*f.  "  Eorum  autem  inventicnes,  quas  fcriptis  reli- 
querunt,  qiJa  folertia,  quibufque  acuminibus,  et 
quam  magni  fuerint,  qui  ab  ipfa  Chaldacorum  na- 
tione  profluxerunt,  ollcndunt :  Primufquc  Berofus 
in  infula,  et  civitatc  C«  a  confcdit,  ibique  aperuit 
difciplinam."  And  Pliuy  fays,  that  the  Athenians 
publicly  crcded  a  ftatue  with  a  golden  tctfiguc  to 
Berofus,  for  his  divine  predidions.  After  him 
Antipatcr  »nd  AchinapoJus  were  reputed  famous 
GenethUaIo|;>i{b.  Of  natural  caufcs  and  efTcds, 
Thales,  Aiuxagoras,  Pythagoras,  Xcnophantus, 
and  Democritus  are  eileemed  the  moft  eminent 
pblcrvern.  After  them,  following  their  inven- 
tions, and  oblcrvinp:  be  fides  the  rile  and  fctting  of 
the  ikiis,  and  the  lcafua&  of  the  year,  Eudxmon, 


Callifthai,  Melo,  Philippot,  Hippvekoi,  AnH^ 
&c.  left  to  poilerity  their  aftiological  progndyo, 
in  their  tables,  which  are  called  Parapegmai;  i 
which  fee  Geroioos  and  Theon  in  Arati  PhjBixiBi 
Thus  though  it  be  certain,  that  the  Greeks  doii. 
ed  their  knowledge  in  afiroDomy  from  the  (M 
deans  and  £gy}itians,  yet  fo  great  was  tbcii  pl^ 
fumption,  as  confidently  to  affirm,  that  the  iofeo- 
tion  of  it  was  due  to  them,  particularly  ts  (be 
Rhodiansi,  from  whom  they  pretend  that  die  £• 
gyptians  received  it,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  cepofli 
in  the  {lory  of  the  Heliadx.  And,  laftly,  othfli 
of  them  ajfcribe  its  original  to  their  poet  Or> 
phcus;  but  thofe  opinions  favour  too  oiuck  oftk 
fable,  and  therefore  we  may  rather  fubfcribe  ti 
their  belief,  who  hold,  that  Thalea  the  Mikfiai 
fir  (I  brought  adronomy  ipto  Greece,  haviflgd^ 
rived  his  knowledge  in  that  fcience  from  the  fr 
gyptians. 

After  Thales,  it  was  improved  by  Abiiib» 
dcr,  Anaximenes,  Anixagora*,  Dcn»ocritii>,  E» 
pedodes,  Eudemon,  Meton,  £udoxus»  aod  otkcB 
of  the  Athenian  School,  till  the  time  tbit  Aki> 
ander  the  Great  founded  the  city  of  Alaodm 
in  Egypt.  After  which  the  PtolenicA,  his  ftc- 
ccffors,  having  ereded  there  an  academy foral 
manner  of  ftudies,  the  Grecian  aftrooony  nade 
its  retreat  thither  ;  aod  floutiflied  under  M 
princes  in  equal  glory  with  the  ^gyptiaik  Ad 
from  thence  we  hear  of  the  famous  naiaes  cf  Am^ 
tolychus,  Calipus,  Timochj^rea,  AriilylUu^  En* 
toilhenes,  Conon,  Hippvchun,  Sofigenei,  ThoM 
the  elder,  Ptolnmy,  Paulus  the  AlexaQdrian,TVii 
the  younger,  furnamed  likewife  the  AiexaDdmB. 
and  his  daughter,  the  excellent,  but  usfomiai^ 
Hypatia. 

It  was  long  before  aftronomy  wai  introditd 
into  Italy,  or  had  any  profefTors  among  the  l» 
mans;  for  though  Dion  Prufi^eus  in  Orifc# 
affirm,  that  the  Pythagoreans  iliftruAcd  tbelo* 
lians  in  that  fcience,  and  that  in  all  probbS*! 
the  dodlrine  of  Philolaus,  Timsus^  Archytt^  tt' 
others,  the  fame  of  whofe  learning  had  isntt' 
even  Plato  himfcif  to  make  a  voyage  into  Ialf< 
could  not  have  been  concealed  from  the  cvnov 
and  ingenious  Romans ;  yet  that  martial  people 
who  were  more  addided  to  arms  than  arts,  ca> 
tertained  but  late  sMid  (lowly  too,  xhtk  fpecvU' 
tive  ftudies  :  Nor  to  pafs  by  the  rude  Iketcbes  d 
Numa  pompilins,  docs  the  Roman  bifiory  dO" 
tion  any  perfons  as  coofiderably  knowing  io  iHr^ 
nomy,  before  Cauis  Sulpiciiu  Gallni,  who  vrsik* 
gate  to  ^miliu!t  Paulus,  in  the  war  agaioft  Poie^ 
king  of  Macedon,  and  who  firiib  awnoDg  thtm 
publifhed  a  treatifie  of  ecHpfea.  After  h^  «* 
read  that  Lucius  Janintiiif,  NigkUnx  figiM 
Varro,  and  Cicero,  applied  tfaemfislvet  to  tk 
dudy  of  ailrooomy ;  but  to  none  of  the  Uemm 
is  that  fcience  fo  much  indebted,  as.  to  their  gffll 
didator  C.  Juliua  C«iar,  wko^  u  Locaa  ^ 
ncflet* 


-Media  Inter  pnelia  Temper 


Scellarum,  cxlique  pla^ia,  fuperifque  vacabif. 
And  who  afHacd  \^  tkfi  igT|tm  ^(%99^  ^ 
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hactd  the  kolnan  yea^  to  the  courfe  of  the  fan, 
torliich  we  yet  retain  ;  and  writ  a  treatife  of  the 
hits  ID  the  Oreeic  tongue.  From  him  the  ma- 
cbcmatlcal  arts,  and  particularly  aftronoray,  began 
x>  flouciih  among  the  Romans ;  and  after  his  ex- 
itBpIe,  Auguftas  Cxfar,  who  was  his  nephew  and 
ucceflbr,  encouraged  the  ftudy  of  it. 

Let  this  fuffise  as  a  brief  indication  of  the  fir  ft 
'lie  and  auth^s  of  aftfjonomy,  and  of  the  promo- 
era  of  it  among  the  ancients.  It  would  perhaps 
>e  too  tedious  to  continue  the  progrefs  of  it  down 
io  thcfe  times,  and  to  Ih'ow  when,  how,  and  by 
whoin  it  has  been  improved,  and  brought  to  that 
iejgrce  of  petfedion  to  which  it  is  now  arrived. 

Ver.  774.  Here  we  fet  that  though  Lncretins, 
after  Epicurus,  believed  the  firft  opinion  to  be 
dse  moft  probable,  yet  he  docs  not  dbndesio  the 
btter.  And  thus  too  Eptcarus  in  Laertius,  lib. 
c  ikfa,  that  thottgh  one  reaibn  stay  ibem  better 
htoM  any  of  tbe  other,  for  the  folntion  of  any 
problem  whatever,  yet  we  onght  not  therefore 
■ninedsately  to  condemn  aU  tbe  reft  that  may  be 
gt'vcn,  if  they  have  any  appearance  of  truth,  even 
thoa^li  bot  ohe  of  them  can  be  true. 

Ver.  776.  In  thefe  twenty-feven  verleshe  pro* 
polce  tile  opinion  of  Epicorns,  who  betd  that  the 
■000  is  created  and  dies  daily,  in  a  certain  form 
md  figure.  In  like  manner,  as  he  held  the  itin  to 
^  daily  eztinguijhed  in  the  weft,  and  created  a- 
^ain  in  the  caft«  Ahd  that  this  ni4y  be,  lays  he^ 
CTeral  other  thhags  demon  ftrate :  For  thus,  at 
xrtaia  and  inviolable  times,  the  foafona  of  the 
pear  follow  one  another;  the  fpring  precedes  the 
iuiuner» — the  fommer  the  avtumnj — ^the  autumn 
lie  winter, — the  winter  the  fpring,  &c.  Ovid. 
iMletam.  zv.  ver.  296.  dcfcribes  in  like  manner 
lie  coofiant  fuccefiioo  of  the  four  feafons  of  the . 
^ear,  and.  compares  them  to  the  four  ages  of 
inaa»*a  life.  1  omit  the  original  for  brevities  fake, 
and  %iU  on}y  give  Dryden's  tranllation  of  it  to  il- 
killrate  this  paffage  of  Lucretius: 

Perceiv*ft  thou  not  the  procefs  of  the  year  ; 
Ho^^  the  four  feafons  in  four  forms  appear, 
RdcBibHng.  human  life  in  ev'ry  ihapo 

wear  ? 
^riag  firft,  like  infancy,  (boots  out  her  head, 
WHh  oiiUty  juice  reqairing  to  be  fed, 
ieJplefs,  though  frefti ;  and  wanting  to  be  led. 
The  green  ftem  grows  in  fiature  and  in  iize, 
tat  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes ; 
rbeo   laughs  the  childilh  ycar»  with  fiowrets 

erown'd, 
Knd  laviflily  perfumes  the  fielda  aronsd ; 
iuc  DO  fubftantial  nouriihment  receives; 
nfirm  the  ftalks,  unfolid  are  the  leaves. 
p^roeeedSflg  onward,  whence  the  yeir  bcfin, 
rbr  fummer  grows  adult,  and  ripens  into  man  t 
n«s  iSBafon,.-M  in  men,  is  moft  replete 
fffinh  kindly  moifture,  and  prolific  heat. 
ft.wtiimn  fttcceeds ;  a  fober,  tepid  age, 
M«>c  froze  with  fear,  nor  boiling  into  rage; 
B^offe  than  mature,  and  tending  to  decay, 
When  oor  brown  locki'repinc  tO  mix  with  odious 

gray* 


car;  -1 
»ear,  / 
po  theyf 

} 


Laft  winter  fweeps  alofiig  with  tardy  pace. 
Soar  is  his  front,  and  furrow*d  is  his  face  : 
His  fcalp  if  not  di(honour*d  quite  of  hair. 
The  ragiged  fleece  is  thin ;  and  thin  is  worfe  than 
bare. 

Ver.  781.  For  Venus,  the  |foddeftt>f  genera* 
tion  accompanies  the  Vernal  feaiba  $  ai  Lucretiift 
hitnrelf  elegantly  finga  at  the  beginning  of  the' 
firft  book ;  which  Dryden  has  no  lefs  elegantly 
rendered  in  thefc  verfes. 

Deligh't  of  human  kind,  and  gods  above  ti         , 
Parent  of  Rome  :  propitious  queen  of  loVO  9 
Whofe  vital  powV,  air,  earth,  and  fea  fuppliei. 
And  breed)  whatever  is  born  beneath  the  rolling 

Odes:  • 

For  ev'ry  kind  by  thy  prolific  itaght* 
Springs^  and  beholds  the  regiotM  of  the  l%ht ;    ' 
Thee,  goddefs,  thee  the  clouds  and  tempefts  fesi>; 
And  at  thy  pleafiog  prefence  difappear  t 
For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  flow*»  ss  dtcfrM;. 
For  thee  the  ocean  fniios,  and  fiteotlia  her  j 

wavy  breaft. 
And  heav*n  itfelf  with  more  ferene  and  purer  ^ 

light  is  blefsM.  - 

For  when  the  riCog  fpring  adOrtis  the  «n^ad» 
And  a  n«w  l(eeae  of  oatute  ftaads  dtfplay*d ; 
When  teeming  huda,  and  cheerful  greens  a^peaiv 
And  wefiem  gdea  unlock  the  lazy  year; 
The  joyous  birds  thy  welcome  firft  espreia, 
Whotfe  native  foogs  thy 'genial  fire  cotffefsf 
Then  favage  beafts  bound  o*er  their  flighted  foo^ 
Struek  with  thy  darte,  and  tempt  the  ragikig 

floods 
All  nature  is  thy  gift;  earth,  atr,  aiid  fea,        "i 
Of  all  that  breathes  the  rarioos  progeny,  L 

Stung  with  delight  is  goaded  on' by  thee.  J 

0*er  barren  mountains,  o*er  the  flow 'ry  plain,  ' 
The  leafy  foreft,  and  the  liquid  main, 
Extends  thy  uocontrord  and  boundtefs  reigo. 
Through  all  the  living  regions  thou  doft  mote, 
iind  fcatter*ft,  where  thou  go'ft,  the  kindly  feed* 

of  love. 

See  book  i.  -ver.  i. 

Moreover,  our  tranflator  has  repeated  thia  ond 
the  two  following  verfes  from  book  i.  ver.  z^« 
though  his  aifthor  have  not. 

Ver.  784. The  weft  wind  of  which, book  i.  Ver. 
fli.  Lucretius  here  calls  it  sepkyrua:  which  i» 
likewife  a  wind  that  blows  from  the  equinodial 
weft,  contrary  to  the  wind  called  ftiifiUuutt^ 
which  blows  from  the  eqoinodial  eaft.  It  was  fo 
called  from  (Mi^^f,  that  brings  Ufe;  becaufe^ 
when  it  blows,  all  thiqgs  bud  and  Ihoot  forth. 
This  wind  was  feigned  «o  be  tbe  foremoner  of 
Venua,  becaufe  it  blovrs  chiefly  in  the  %>rtogv 
with  which  feafon  Venus  is  faad  to  be  moft  do- 
lightcd. 

Ver.  785.  <*  Laaantittf  de  lalll  Religsone,  lib. 
i.*'  calls  her  Faula ;  for  which  Voflius  theie  reada 
Flaura ;  ihe  was,  as  Verrius  in  the  fame  author 
(ays,  Sfortum  Herailu^  the  Harlot  of  Hercules ;  but 
according  to  others,  ftie  was  a  Roman  dame« 
wh0|  by  het  lewd  praAlecs  having  headed  up  9 
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great  deal  of  monery,  bequeathed  her  eftate  when 
ihe  died,  to  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.  This 
it  certain,  that  the  fenate  made  her  the  goddefs 
of  flowcn,  gardens,  and  meadows :  *<  ut  pudendx 
Tci  qiuBdam  dignitas  haberetur,"  as  Ladantius  ui 
the  place  above-cited  tells  us :  they  inftitoted  like, 
wife  feftivals  in  her  honour,  called  Floralia,  which 
is  confirmed  by  Ovid,  lib.  v.  Failonim : 

Conveoere  patres,  et  fi  beni  florat  annus, 
Kuminibus  veftris  annua  fcfta  vovent. 

And  the  lame  poet  acquaints  us,  that  thcfe  fo- 
lenmititt  were  performed  towards  the  latter  end 
•f  April: 

Incipis  Apili,  tranfis  in  tempora  Mail ; 
Alter  te  nigiens,  cum  venit,  alter,  abit. 

Thefe  feftivals  therefore  were  inftituted,  **  ut 
frnges  cum  arboribus,  aat  vitibns  ben^  profprr^ 
^e  florefcerent,"  fays  Ladantius  in  the  iame 
'  place.  And  in  thefe  Floralia,  vile,  impudent 
fimmpets  were  wont  to  dance  naked  in  the  ftreeu 
to  the  found  of  trumpets ;  to  which  cuftom  Juve- 
nal allndes,  iat.  vi.  ver,  149. 


-Digniflima  prorfus 


Florali  nutrooa  tuba,- 

Ver.  790.  The  Etefias  are  winds  that  bloW 
conftantly  for  about  eleven  days  together  in  the 
heat  of  fummer,  and  chiefly  after  the  rife  of  the 
dog-ftar.  Hence  they  are  called  Etelia,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  annual,  from  the  Greek 
word  trot,  a  year.  Thus  Pliny,  lib.  zxxvLi.  cap. 
28.  Strabo  calls  them  ftdfolami  of  which  fee  a- 
bove  ver  784.  others  weft  winds,  and  others  eaft, 
and  Liucrctius  in  this  place  makes  them  north 
winds:  '*  Etefia  flabra  aqoilonum.**  See  more 
book  vi.  ver.  718. 

Ver.  79*.  "  Lucr.  Graditnr  fimul  Evios  Evan.** 
Bacchus  was  called  Evius  and  Even,  from  the 
word  \»m^  which  the  mad  Bacchse  or  Bachide« 
uCed  in  their  orgies  :  Ovid.  lib.  iv.  Meum. 
"vcr.  ij. 

Nydeliufque  Eleleufqoe  Parens,  et  Jacchus  et 
Evan. 

Ver.  793".  Lucretius. 

Altitonans  Vulturous,  et  Aufter  fulmine  pollens' 

Vulturous,  of  which  Creech  takes  no  notice,  t8 
the  fouth-eaft  wind,  fays  Agell.  lib.  a.  cap.  %%. 
Aufter  it  the  fouth  wind,  and  generally  blows  in 
autumn. 

Ver.  8ci.  In  thefe  twenty-one  verfes  he  treats 
•f  the  ecUpfet  of  the  fun  and  moon  :  the  fun,  fays 
he,  is  eclipfed,  when  the  moon,  or  any  opacous 
body,  below  his  globe,*  interpofes  between  that 
and  iht  earth,  and  thus  intercepts  his  beams,  and 
hinders  thofe  rays  of  light  from  coming  forward 
to  the  earth.  The  moon  is  eclipfed,  when  (be 
happens  to  be  in  the  (hadow  of  the  earth,  or  any 
«ther  ^acoui  body,  that  is  interpofed  between 
her  orb,  and  the  fun :  bcfides ;  why  may  not 
both  the  fun  and  the  mooo  grow  faint  and  Gcken, 
nay,  u  ic  w«re,  fall  into  a  fwoon,  when  they 


chance  to  go  throu^  any  phces  of  de 
that  are  infedious  to  than,  asd  dtlni£«i 
their  fires  and  light  I  This  laft  wasthe  o^l 
Xenophanes. 

Ver.  816.  Lucretius. 
Menfirua  dum  rigidas  coni  perlabitar  enb 
That  is  to  fay,  while  the  mooo,  \il\bi 
courfe,  paflei  by  the  rigid  fliadow  ti  tk 
which  fliadow  is  of  a  conic  figure.  BsJi 
interpret  tomi  to  be  meant  of  the  eirthiEfaCi 
it  were  nm-t^,  (haped  like  a  cone,  bra^: 
riftotle,  lib.  s.  Meteor,  fays.  That  the  tA 
ihaped  like  a  timbrel,  and  that  the  Goa^ 
from  iu  centre  make  two  cones :  bet  ie  |i 
meant  the  lunar  eclipCe  is  made,  by  retfo  i.' 
(hadow  of  the  earth,  that  ftretcbei  o«  a^ 
(hape  of  a  cone. 

Ver.  818.  The  ancient  heathen  were  ^< 
nion,  that  witchet,  by  aiatteriag  (bae  ditf 
verfe,  caufed  the  eciipfea  of  the  buss;! 
they  conceived  to  be,  when  the  mooo,  tbi 
defi  of  the  earth,  was  brought  dova  &ai 
fphere  by  the  virtue  of  thofe  iocaotaiiiai: 
believed  likewife,  that  in  thefe  eclipfo»li 
ened  and  laboured  at  in  an  agony,  sudtf 
kind  of  death:  Of  this  belief  were  ens  M 
and   Pindar,  as  Pliny  reUtea,   Hb.  ).#* 
Milton,  though  not  oi  the  £une  cfaitkW 
fcribes  this  foolifti  belief. 

Not  uglier  follow  the  nighchag,  wbcs  A 
In  fecret  riding  through  the  air  (he  cm% 
Lur*d  with  thefmell  of  infant  blood  to' 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the 
Edipfes  at  their  charms. 


bb*ia|4 


And  Lee  in  the  tragedy  of  <Edip«% 
the  moon  in  eclipfe, 

— - — ^The  filver  moon  is  all  o'er  blood 
A  fettling  crimfon  (Uins  her  beauteouM: 
Sound  there,  found  all  our  inftnuncou^il 
Clarions,  and  trumpeu,  filver,  bra^  it^i^ 
And  beat  a  thoufand  drums  to  hdp  htf  hM 

The  vain  heathens  farther  believed,  IK 
moon  being  by  thefe  inchantmcnts  bcoi^' 
from  heaven,  they  vrere  at  tho(e  timcf  *'' 
of  lofing  that  celeftial  light :  and  tbdt^ 
made  a  great  noife  by  beating  of  brsfi  «cSA 
ringing  of  bells,  founding  of  tmmpeti,  v^ 
hallowing,  and  the  like  to  drowo  ^  ** 
mutterings,  that  the  moon  not  hesrisf  ' 
they  might  be  rendered  inelfedlual,  ssd  ki 
no  hurt.  Thus  Medea  in  Ovid  botft*  ^ 
could  draw  down  the  moon  from  hrtftf 

Te  quoqne,  Luna,  trabo,  qnam  Tcncft*  hM 


And  TibuUua. 

Cantus  et  e  curru  Innam  didocere  teottt, 
£t  irftceranty  fi  dod  en  rcpiiKi  fostf^ 
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And  Sutitti.  6.  Theliu 

— — Attookit  qnodei  dtTeHitar  aftris 
Solii  ojMca  forer,  prood  auziliaada  geates 
JEra  crcpant. 

And  Seneca  in  Hippolytut. 

Et  oaper  reboit,  nuUa^ue  locidit 
Nnb«  iordidior  vultubu«  obftitic : 
Ac  DOS  (blliciti  lumine  turbido, 
Tradam  Tbeflalicis  carniinibiis  rati, 
idedimua-    '     ■■ 


And  iivy,  Dccad.  7. 5.  fptaks  of  It,  a»  df  an  ordi- 
naiy  cuftom,  in  thefe  words :  *'  QualU  io  defe«9.u 
Lttox  filenti  node  fieri  folct,  edidet  damorem.** 
And  Juvenal  fays  plcafantly  enough  of  a  loud 
fcolding  woman,  that  flic  alone  was  able  to  re- 
lieve the  moon  out  of  an  eclipfe  1 

■  I..  Jam  nemo  tubas  atque  sni  fatiget^ 
Una  laboranti  |toccrit  fuccurrere  Lun«. 

Sat,  6.  ver.  4%%. 

And  this  abfnrd  fuperfiition  was  fo  grounded  in 
the  Pagans  that  after  many  of  them  were  be- 
come Qiriftian«,  it  was  not  quite  rooted  out :  not 
even  in  St.  Axnbrofe^s  time,  whofe  reprehenfion 
of  this  piece  of  Paganifm  is  cited  by  Turnebus  in 
Adverfar.  And  Maximus  likewife  blames  it  in  a 
$omiijf  dt  defeBu  lutue.  And  Bonincontrius,  who 
lived  yet  federal  ages  later,  affirms.  That  he  him- 
Telf  bad  feen  this  abfurd  cufiom  pradtifed  upon 
the  like  occafion,  by  his  own  countrymen,  the 
Italians.  The  Turks  continue  it  to  this  day,  as 
Scaliger  affirms :  And  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  JE- 
Bilius  reports,  That  the  Romans,  befides  their 
beating  of  brazen  veflels,  founding  of  trumpets, 
Stc  were  wont  to  reach  op  flaming  links  and 
torchea  towards  heaven,  to  refvpply,  and  kindle 
again  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  they  believed 
by  cbarms  to  be  extinguiibed.  Delrius  in  Senec. 
Trmgced.  fays,  he  has  read  that  the  Indians  are 
wont  with  tears  and  lamentations  to  bewail  this 
tttcSt  or  deliquium  of  the  moon,  believing  the 
tun  hid  then  whipt  her  till  {he  bled,  to  which 
tbey  impute  the  caufe  ot  her  dark  and  fanguine 
eoloor.  In  Commentar.  ad  Hippolyt.  pag.  195. 
Vide  etiam  Tumebum  in  Adverfar.  lib.  xxii. 
cap*  '23  and  14.  And  Piucicrus  in  Parerg.  Otii 
ifarporg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  37.  Of  thisfuppofed  faint- 
iD|r  of  the  moon  Wowerus  alfo  makes  mention  in 
lift  Paegnion  de  Umbr4,  cap,  8.  towards  the  end. 
Skst  v«e  may  farther  obCerve,  that  the  Arabians 
idi^ed  the  moon  to  be  in  the  like  agony,  when 
ll^  eclipfed  the  iun,  as  appears  by  a  cuftom  they 
ibi€rved  at  their  Dew*moon.  For  keeping  holy 
ite  day  of  their  ncomenia,  or  new-moon,  and 
»cfieviog  it  unlucky  to  have  the  moon  fuffer  any 
lort  00  that  day,  they  were  wont,  becaufe  Ihe 
might  on  that  day  edipre  the  fun,  the  Ibtar  eclipfe 
bappcnlog  when  the  moon  is  new,  to  defer  the 
sekbration  of  their  neomenia  till  the  next  day  :  or 
tc  Icalk  for  fiateen  honn»  till  the  fno  was  paft  the 
BcJipie.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  afironomers 
diftiiigiiiih  the  neomenia  of  the  Arabians,  into  the" 
which  wu  the  ^^  and  saturai  tioK ; 


and  the  civilis,  whidi  was  QOt  the  true  time,  but- 
the  day  following,  and  on  which  they  celebrated 
their  neomenia  to  avoid  the  ill  luck,  and  improU 
perous  accidpnts,  which  their  fupcriUtion  made 
them  apprehend.  See  Nicolaus  Mulerius  in  hia 
Diatribe  de  Anno  Arabico,  in  the  explication  of 
the  Arabian  Epocha,  or  the  Hegyra.  Ubbo  £m- 
mius  has  inferted  it  in  his  chronology  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  bookk. 

Ver.  814.  Having  explained  after  his.  manner 
the  motions  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  he  de. 
fcends  from  heaven  to  his  native  element,  and  in 
thefe  ten  verfes  tells  us  that  he  is  going  to  defcribe 
the  rife  and  origin  of  things  from  the  earth,  the 
common  parent  of  all* 

Ver.  834.  Loeretins  defcribes  the  rife  of  thtnga 
from  the  new-formed  earth  in  fo  Uvely  a  manner, 
that  he  feems  even  to  have  been  prefent  at  their 
birth.  And  firft,  in  thefe  twenty-«ne  verfes  he 
tells  us  that  the  earth  firft  produced  the  graft, 
bo-bs,  and  flowers,  then  the  trees,  then  the  led 
perfe^,  and  laft  the  moft  excellent  animals.  For, 
fays  he,  fince  we  fee  that  even  now,  when  the 
whole  world  is  decayed,  and  worn  out  to  a  great 
degree,  flie  ftill  produces  mice,  frogs,  and  other 
the  like  ignoble  animals,  what  may  we  not  re». 
fbnalfly  believe  of  her,  when  both  berfelf  and  her 
hulband  iBther,  were  in  their  blooming  age  ? 

Here  we  nuy  take  notice  that  the  order  which 
Lucretius  obferves  in  the  creation  of  things,  difiesu 
very  little  from  that,  for  which  we  have  a  better 
authority  than  his  :  But  let  us  here  a  Chriftiaa 
poet  defcribe  the  fame  thing. 

— I Then  the  earth, 

Defart,  and  bare,  unfightly,  vnadorn'd. 
Brought  forth   the  tender  grafs,  whofe  verdure 

clad 
Her  univerfal  face  with  pleafant  green. 
Then  herbs  of  ev*ry  leaf,  that  fudden  flow'r'd, 
Op*ning  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 
Her  bofom  fmelling  fweet :    And  thefe  fcarce 

blown, . 
Forth  flouriih'd  thick  the  cluft'ring  vine,  forth 

crept 
The  fmelling  gourd,  upftood  the  corny  reed 
Embattrd  in  her  field,  and  th*  humble  fhrub, 
And  buih,  with  frizzled  hair  implicit :  Laft, 
Rofe  as  in  dance  the  ftately  trees,  and  fpread 
Their  branches  hung  with  copius  fruit»  or  gemM 
Their  bloIToms  :  With  high  woods  the  hills  were 

crown*d. 
With  tufts  the  valleys,  and  each  fountain-fide, 
With  borders  long  the  rivers. 

Ver.  847.  Here  the  poet  proves  by  a  fimiUtude, 
that  all  animals  did  in  the  beginning  proceed  from 
the  humidity  of  the  earth,  warmed  and  impreg- 
nated by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  in  like  manner  as 
we  now  fee  worms  and  it£t&%  generated. 

Ver.  849.  Lucretius  forefeeing  that  it,  might 
be  ofajeded,  that  perfeft  and  i^ult  animals  do 
not  burft  out  of  the  earth,  intimates  in  this' pi  ace, 
that  the  fun  is  now  grown  a  difabled  lover,  and 
the  earth  paft  her  teeming  time  :  and  thus  their 
being  cxhaufted,  they,  cannot  sow  pro- 
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dnfc  horfc§,  tiofts,  3cc,  liof  any  of  tfiofc  large 
animals,  which  they  did  in  the  beginuiog  of  the 
world  when  they  were  both  itt  the  prime  and 
flower  of  their  age.- 

Vcr.  853,  S5 4.  tn  theft  moefeen  Tcrfes,  he 
Tayt,  That  fiHl  of  all  animals,  and  that  too  in 
the  fpring,  for  that  wai  the  moft  proper  feafon, 
the  birds  were  hatched  from  eggs,  which,  as 
Milton  ezprcHcs  it, 

BnriUng  with  kindly  rapture,  forth  difcWd 
Their  callow  young:    but  feather*d  fbon^  and 

fledge. 
They  fum'd  their  pens,  and  (baring  th*  air  fublime, 
With  clang  defpis'd  the  ground :— — 
For,  lays  our  poet,  thef  had  growth  and  fkreaph 
fdfeient  to  g6  in  fearcfa  of  their  food:  Theti 
Irom  certain  little  bags  or  bbdders,  which  be 
«alls  wombs,  and  that  ftuck  to  the  earth,  the 
vitfaer  animals  and  meb  themfelTes  burft  forth  : 
while  for  their  mwrifliment  a  propel*  Hquor*  Vcty 
idee  mflk,  flowed  Irom  the  veins  of  mother  earth 
into  their  infant  mouths:  For  we  ought  to  be- 
licw,  that  the  earth,  when  (he  brought  forth  her 
young,  had  mitk  00  le(s  than  mothers  has  now 
a^iys,  when  they  bring  forth  cheir  children. 
Thus  the  earth  fupplied  them  with  (bod,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  foch  that  they  needed 
too  garments,  and  the  meadows,  thick  with  gr^ 
afforded  themeafy  beds. 

This  firft  manner  of  the  origin  of  things  Lu- 
-crctius  explains  according  to  the  opinion  of  Ani- 
jnaxander,  and  of  fomc  others  of  the  ancient 
philofophcrs,  as  we  fee  in  the  firft  book  of  Dio. 
dorus  Sicultts,  near  the  bcginoing,  where  he  fays, 
That  the  earth  firft  ftiffenM  and  grew  together, 
when  the  circumfufcd  fire  of  the  fun  had  en- 
lightened and  warmed  it  all  around:  Then, 
when  by  rcafon  of  its  being  thus  heated,  the  out- 
moft  furface  of  it  was  in  a  manner  fermented, 
fomc  humiduies  fwcllcd  in  many  places,  and  in 
them  there  grew  certain  flimy  ftinking  fubftanccs, 
jntolvcd  in  tenuious  membranes:  the  like  to 
which  may  be  feen  to  this  day  in  fens  and 
marfhes,  where  the  waters  ftagnatc,  when  after 
cold  weather,  the  air  grows  hot  on  a  fuddcn,  and 
is  not  changed  by  degrees;  Now  thofe  humid 
things  which  wc  mentioned  before,  being  ani- 
mated  by  the  heat,  received  nouriflimant  in  the 
night  by  the  mifts  that  fell  from  above :  but  in 
the  day  were  conf  >lidated  and  hardened  by  the 
heat.  Laniy,  When  they  thatgr^  in  the  woiabs 
of  the  earth,  had  attained  their  due  growth,  the 
membranes  being  burft  and  brokch  to  pieces, 
difdofcd  the  forms  and  ft  apes  of  all  krads  of  am- 
malB :  And  fuch  of  thefc  as  had  the  grcateft  fliare 
of  heat,  went  to  the  higher  places,  and  became 
birds:  but  fbch  of  thefe  as  had  ^««>«d  «^ 
earthly  folidlty.  were  reckoned  in  the  wnk  of 
rcvtiles,  and  other  terreftnal  anunals :  and  thofe 
that  participated  moft  of  the  nature  of  man,  raa 
together  to  the  placet,  where  human  fchid^ 
fcmblcd,  and  which  was  called  the  place  of  tbeSr 
birth.    Thus  far  Diodorus.  _.  _»_ 

Vef.  854-  It  ti  queftioned  by  tome,  wneiQflr 
birds,  which  arc  generally  caUcd  ^tmts  atrtum,  \ 


and  in  the  (acred  fcr^tere  ^SSi,  «tt4 
may  be  property  reckoatid  wmmmg  1 
mal4.    O^id,  10  hsa  diftnbaCMB  ii 
creation,  feeou  not  to  alkw  them  10 kk 

Aftra  tenent  codefie  IoIhb, 
CdTerunt  nitidis  hahifandx  pffc&ai 
Terra  feras  cepir,  Yohicres  agitab^  Ao. 

Cicero  obferret  the  like  dsfpefidHiiBtk 
book  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  m'  '^ 

(b  too  does  Ariftotle,  as  be  is  cited  bj 

m  5.  d6  Placit.  )>hilof<^    To  thciilfl 
added  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  tnl 
they  had  from  the  Egyptians,  that  M 
produced  bdbre  the  ^rth  'tdiSL  was  * 
which  Arlftdphanes  in  Avibus  alhdcs.  lil 
nilliusmore  truly  places  diem  i^oaeatfk: 
ing  of  whidi  be  tift^ 

Hanc  circum  v:ui±  j^^  tt^^iiTrtnm  i^j 

ruita, 
Beritifcquc  colafit  volocrti. 

Apuleius  agrees  with  Maailjus,  and  exA 
troverfy  in  thefe  words  :  **  ^  fedalo 
tas,  ipfd^  quoque  avcs,  tcrre(kre 
um,  pcrhibeantur :  femper  enim  lUis 
nis  in  tei^a ;  ibidem  pabulum,  ibidem 
tumque  acra  prozimum  terrz  volaodo 
iterum  cum  illis  fcfta  foot  remigia 
ecu  portus  eft.**     That  is,  if  you  wei(k 
ter  aright,  birds  may  be  truly  affimui 
ther  a  terreftrial  than  an  aerial  animal, 
have  all  their  food  from  the  earth ; 
feed,  and  there  they  reft  :  when  00 
indeed  fan  the  air  that  is  next  the 
when  their  wtxrgs  grow  weary,  the 
reftbg  place.    But  as  to  this  queftion, 
Magius,  lib.  i.  Mifcellan.  cap.  ult.  Jj 
teus  Syllog.  iii.  and  Kirchcr   in  his  Iter, 
ii.  Dialog,  ii.  cap.  5.     1  will  only  adi, 
ther  difficulty,  not  much  tinlike  the 
cither  of  them  deferve  to  be  called  (b,lMi. 
the  brains  of  Ariftotle,  Thcophrafln*,  aaJ 
die  ancient  Peripatetics,  to  wit,  which 
created,  birds  or  eggs,  Cnce  ncithrr  ss 
be  produced  without  a  bird,  nor  a  binl 
^n  egg ;  for  fo  Cenforinus  propoles  t^ 
**  Avdfne  ante,  an  ova  gencrau  (int,  caai  r: 
fine  avc,  et  avis  fine  ovo  gigni  ooo  pifef 
Die  Nacali,  cap.  24.     DiTarius  in  KiicroAdi 
tumal.  hb.  vii.  cap.  x6*  foms  up  the    ^ 
on  both  fides,  and  gives  the  deciuoo,  d  nb^t 
reader  may  rticre  be  informed. 

Ver.   857.    Milton's  defcriptioo  of  tie 
beafti  rifing  out  of  the  ground  at  their  crd 
is  fo  lively  and  fublime,  that  ft  well  66^^ 
be  tranfcribcd  by  way  of  iUuftraiioo,  to  tial 
fage  of  our  poet. 

— ^The  earth  obey'd,  ao4»  HtnifM 
Op*ning  her  fertile  wonb,  tftm^  at  a  M 
InnumVoss  living  creatufct,  pvieA  kfm, 
l4iBbd,«nd  fuUgrewn:  •ui  cf  Acgntfi^f 
rofcy 
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Atfrmi  hti  1«ir,  the  wild  l>eaft  where  he  wont 
la  ferdi  wild,  im  thicket^  brake,  or  dea  : 
Amoag^hc  treci,  in  pairs  they  rofe,  thef  walk'd ; 
The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  greed  : 
TboTe  rare  and  foUtary,  rhefe  in  ftocks  . 
PaftVinj?  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  up  fpronj; 
The  gralTx  dodi  now  calv*d;  now  half  appear'd 
The  tawny  Uon,  pawing  to  get  free    ' 
His  binder  parts ;  then  fprings ;  as  broke  firom 

bonds, 
And  rampant  (hakes  his  brindeJ  mane ;  the  ounce. 
The  Ubbsurd,  and  the  tyger,  as  the  mole 
Riiiog,  the  crumbled  <earth  ab«uc  them  threw 
tn  hiUocks :  the  fwiit  ftag  from  underr  ground 
Bore  op  hU  branching  bead :  fcarce  from  his  mold 
BehemoTh,  biggcft  born  of  earth,  tipheav*d 
His  Taflnefs :  ileec*d  the  flocks^  ana  bleating  rofe, 
As  planu :  ambiguous  between  (ci  and  land, 
Tfu  river  horfe,  and  fcaly  crocodile*  3cc. 

Paradift  ZjlJ,  A  7. 

Ijicretins  in  this  place  fpeaks  not  after  the 
opinion  •!  £pioiru«  only,  but  parrly  too  of  the 
Stoici,  who,  as  Ladantius  witnciTeB,  believed, 
"*  HoiMMs  in  omnibus  terris  &  agris  tanqoam 
foogos  elle  generatos  :**  That  men  were  born, 
like  mnihrooms  in  every  field :  and  partly  after 
the  optnton  of  Aninaxander,  who,  though  he  held 
that  men;  apd  all  the  other  animals  were  pro- 
cinced  of  the  water,  yet  as  Plntarch  de  Ptac.  Phil. 
lib.  ▼•  cap.  ly.  fays,  he  uught,  that  they  were 
contained  in  thorny  bags,  and  flint  np  in  them, 
till  the  age  of  puberty,  and  then  buriling  from 
thole  prifons,  they  came  out  men  and  women,  al> 
ready  able  to  no«riih  themfelves :  And,  laftly, 
partly  after  the  opinion  of  Archelaus,  who  in 
l^^antius,  lib.  jt.  teaches,  '*  homines  ortos  h 
terrft,  qnc  limom  fimilem  U6ti  ad  efcam  eltqua- 
verat,**  that  men  were  bom  of  the  earth,  which 
lor  their  nourifliment  oozed  out  a  dime  like  milk. 
Otheca  had  yet  other  opinions  concerning  the 
1  of  mankind :  Jorenal,  Sat.  6.  ▼.  xi. 


QlHPpc  aliter  tunc  orbe  novo,  cceloque  recent! 
Vivebant  homines,  qui  rnpto  robore  nati, 
Cjoipofitiquc  Into,  nullos  habu^e  parentet. 

te  which  paflage  that  poet  hints  at  two  other 
ways  ol  the  creati^  of  man  :  the  one  from  trees, 
the  other  from  the  earth.  K%  to  the  firfl  Britan* 
Bicas  lays,  *'  Q^mm  primA  itIA  letate  in  fpelunds 
lyivifqoe  mere  Cerarum,  htbitarant,  qoumque  ex 
•rburihvt  vetviUte  eavacis,  tanquam  ex  domicillo 
csiecnt,  putabaatur  ex  arboribos  <!Rt.  nati."  Then 
alkgiflg  this  verfe  ef  Virgil,  ^neid.  8.  315. 
G^nTqve  vfrum  truncin,  &  duro  robore  nati, 
he  (hows  in  thofe  words  the  probable  canfe  of  the 
fidion  :  that  as  they  dwelt  in  woods,  fo  chey 
feemeti  to  be  bom  of  the  trees :  but  furely  he  for- 
gets  himftlf  a  little,  when  he  fays  *«  ex  arboribus 
▼etvftate  cavatis,"  halting  bat  jnft  before  faid, 
**  primA  tUl  «tate,"  for  how  then  could  the  trees 
have  had  time  to  decay  and  grow  hollow  \  yet 
Atttamnni  commits  the  fame  orerfight.  The  fe. 
cood  way,  mentioned  by  Juvenal  of  m%xC%  ori- 
ginal, gives  }oft  grottflds  to  beUere,  thu  Chough 
Ta^AS  t.n. 


toaoy  of  tbe  more  letrh^  among  the  Heatheift 
had  rrul  the  hiftory  of  Mofes,  yet  chat  they  eichcfr 
defpifed,  or  corrupted,  or  oppofed  the  inftmdion  % 
witnefs  Julian  the  apoftate,  who  in  a  fragment  of 
an  epiftle  pnbliflied  with  his  other  works  by  Pe* 
tavius,  page  534.  &c.  ieqq.  delivers  it  as  the  theoK* 
logy  of  the  ancient  Heathens,  that  mankind  in- 
ereaftsd  not  from  two  perfoiM,  as  Mofes  taught* 
but  chat  when  Jupiter  created  the  world,  drops 
of  facred  blood  fell  down,  o«t  of  which  arofe 
mankind,  «f  »rt  2i»r  \mkeiiLH  rA  ir^y^,  lAfUfm  af* 
ftmlH  Ti^e  wi^flM-^v,  i$  £•  ere  «••  rSv  Mf*t9mf  j3x«. 
f^rsif  yini'  in;pioufly  urging,  that  otbefwife 
the  world  could  n^t  have  been  fo  (bon  increafed* 
though  women,  as  he  lewdly  adds,  had  been  as 
fruitful  zfi  fwtne.  But  what  wonder  is  it,  that 
men  had  fo  mean  an  opinion  of  their  own  ori^ 
gioal,  who  believed  but  little  better  of  their  gods  I 
Witnef<i  Varro.  who  in  his  fragments,  **  Antiqut- 
tatum  renim  divinarum.**  blaming  their  fabulous 
theology,  *!  Mythicon  genus  Theologlx,**  fays,  ia 
this  we  find.  That  one  god  is  born  out  of  the 
head,  another  out  of  the  thigh,  a  third  fro^i  drops' 
of  blood :  *'  In  hoc  enim  eft,  ut  l!>eus  alios  ez 
capite,  alius  ez  femore,  altus  ex  guttis  fanguinia, 
nacus.**  Nor  were  feme  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
lefs  ridiculous  in  their  opinions,  concerning  the 
reparation  of  mankind  :  To  inftatice  only  in  one  S' 
£v;ry  one  knows,  that  there  are  in  the  joints  of 
the  fingers  little  bones,  commonly  called  feed- 
bones :  one  of  which,  about  half  as  big  aa  a  |^ea« 
is  placed  in  the  firft  joint  of  the  thumb  :  This  the| 
Arabians  call  Abadara,  as  fiartholinus  obferves  vgL, 
his  Anatomical  Inftitncions,  lib.  iv.  cap.  nit.  Now 
fome  of  the  wife  ancients  fooliflily  held,  that  oud 
of  that  bone,  as  out  of  feed,  mankind  ihould  at^ 
lad  be  propagated  anew.  You  may  find  likevcife 
other  opinions  concerning  man's  original,  in  the 
learned  Cenforious  de  JDie  natali,  cap.  iv.  where 
he  treats  at  Izj^t  of  this  matter.  And  if  yon' 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  fee  this  fabulous 
rife  of  the  world  confuted,  you  may  find  ic  well 
done  by  Firmianus,  I2b.  ii.  cap.  t%, 

Ver.  860.  Ladantius,  lib.  ii.  de  Origine  Error, 
eap.  XI,  and  la,  cites  this  verfe  of  Lucretius,  and 
makes  this  remark  upon  it.  "  Aiunt  certis  coti* 
▼erfionibus  cotli :  et  aftroram  motibns  maturitt* 
tem  quandam  extitifle  animalinm  ferendorom : 
itaqoe  terram  no'vam  femen  genitale  retinentem 
folliculos  fX  fo-  quofdam  in  literOrum  (iqniticudi- 
nem  protuliife,  de  quilMs  Lucretius,  lib.  V. 

CrefceUant  uteri,  terr«  radicibns.apti, 

eofque,  cnm  mafturlflent,  natttrl**cogente,  rnptoA 
animaKa  cetera  profudifte  :  Deinde  terram  ipikm 
hnmore  qundam,  qui  eflet  la^i  fimilis,  exnbeTa0e« 
eoque  alimento  animantes  efle  nutritoa.**  Thtif 
too  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de  Leg.  et  Cenforinus  de  A\^ 
Narali,  cap.  i.  where  he  tells  us  befides,  that  De- 
moeritus  too  was  of  the  Cime  opinion. 

Lvaet.  **  TtTtxt  radicibus  apti:**  i.  e.  affixed 
and  {licking  in  the  eArth,  by  their  roots. 

Ver.  %ji.  But  how  conid  thefe  infant  animals  bear 
the  inclemencies  pf  the  fcafons,  the  parcbang  heat,, 
and  the  chilling  cold:  nay,  how covld they  hve/ot- 
*   P 
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even  be  born,  when  the  fun  bad  baked  the  earth, 
or  the  cold  frozen  it  up  I  To  this  Lucretius  an- 
fwers  in  thefe  ten  verfes.  That  in  the  beginning 
of  the  world  there  was  neither  winter  nor  fnni* 
ner  \  but  that  the  whole  year  was  one  calm  and 
conftant  fpriog.  And  certainly  the  earth  is  juiUy 
llyled  a  mother  by  all  the  foregoing  ages,  fince 
Jhe  firft  brought  forth  birds,  beafis,  and  then  man, 
as  the  mafter-piece  of  all  her  produAions. 

Ver.  878.  This  part  cf  this,  and  tbe  three 
following  verfes  are  added,  with  how  much  re»- 
ion  let  the  reader  judge,  by  our  interpreter  to 
his  author,  who  only  fays,- 

Aeriafque  fimul  volocres  rariantibn*  formis.  ' 

Ver.  88».  But  why  does  (he  produce  none  of  thefe 
things  now  ?  To  this  be  anfwers  in  twelve  verfes, 
that  the  circumftance  of  time  is  changed :  and  the 
earth  is  now  pad  her  teeming  age*  And  what 
wonder  is  it,  that  the  world,  being  now  grown  cold 
and  difabled,  being  fometimes  tormented  with  too 
much  heat,  fometimcs  perferuted  with  too  much 
cold,  and  fallen  into  the  other  inconveniences  of 
long  lifei  is  at  length  grown  fruitlcfs  and  barren  ? 
Diodorus  Siculun,  lib.  i.  fays,  I'hat  the  earth  being 
continually  baked  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  grew 
dadly  more  and  more  conftipated  and  bound  up ; 
infomuch  that  (he  could  not  at  length  produce  any 
.  more  of  the  lar^rcr  kind  of  animals,  which  were 
then  generated  by  the  mutual  commixtion  of  ani- 
mals of  the  fame  fpecies:  To  which  Lucretius 
feems  here  to  allude. 

Ver.  884*  To  this  purpofe,  Ovid.  Metam.  lib. 
3lv.  ver.  ijj,  fays  finely  : 

Tempos  edax  remm,  tuque,  invidtofa  vettt(his, 
Omnia  deftruitis  t  vitiataque  dentibus  svi 
l^aulatim  lenta  confumitis  onmia  morte. 
•Thm  rendered  by  Dryden. 
Thy  teeth,  devouring  time !  thine,  envious  age  ! 
On  things  below  ftillexercife  your  rage : 
'With  venomM  grinders  you  corrupt  your  meat ; 
And  then,  at  ling'ring  meals,  the  morfels  eat. 

Ver.  894.  The  poet  here  tells  us  in  thirty*eight 
irerfes,  That  (ince  animals  were  at  firft  fortui- 
toufly  born,  it  is  reafooable  to  believe,  that  in  the 
.beginning  of  the- world,  there  were  innumerable 
other  animals  produced  of  wundcrful  kinds  and 
fixes:  but  that  they  did  not  continue  long,  be- 
caufe  they  were  imperfed,  and  wanted  the  means 
of  receiving  their  foo(),  and  the  power  of  copula- 
tion, and  engendering  their  kinds.  For  all  the 
aninuls  now  remaining  are  preferved,  either  by 
their  own  power  and  indnftry,  or  by  the  care  <^ 
men  :  Thus  the  lion  is  preferved  by  his  (Irength, 
the  fox  by  his  craft,  the  (lag  by  his  fwifcnefs,  &c. 
And  thofe  that  are  ufeful  to  man,  as  dogs,  cattle, 
horfes,  4cc.  he  takes  care  of  and  defends.  But 
why  ihonld  we  nourtih  imperfed  animals,  and  fuch 
as  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  us  ?  Creech  has  omitted 
one  verfe  in  this  argument,  where  the  original  has 

Androgynnm  inter  ntrnm,  nee  utnimque,  et  ntrin- 
que  remotum ! 

And  indeed  it  i«  generally  held  to  be  fpunoua: 
Bat  whoever  inferted  it^  fetms  to   have  had  an 


eye\pn  the  Androgyne*  In  the  banquet  of  Phu  ] 
Heii^us  on  the  PbcsnixoC  Claadian  reads  it  tkn: 
Androgynes  inter  nentra,  atqoe  ab  utroqtterc^ 

tarn. 
Androgynus  is  derived  from  the  Greek  mih, 
innf,  a  man,  and  ^imi,  a  woman,  and  fignifiai  1 
perfon  who  has  both  fexes,  the  male  and  foaak:  { 
of  which  fort  the  poets  fkbled  Hermaphrodins,  I 
the  fon  of  Venus  and  Mercury  to  be :  Cicero, E  | 
de  Divin.  calls  an  hermaphrodite,  **  fatale  ^uoi'  I 
dam  inonftrum  •/*  a  certain  fatal  monfter. 

Ver.  93  a,  He  now  teaches  in  forty-fcven  fde^ 
that  nature,  though  (he  had  neither  (kill  oora* 
perience,  never  brooght  forth  foch  moo(bosifli* 
mals,  as  thofe,  for  which  tbe  noets  have  moftfl^ 
torioufly  belied  her.  And  firft,  fap  \t^  in  Gw^ 
teen  verfes,  The(ralia  never  knew  a  Centaar :  aar 
can  a  man  and  a  horie  be  conjoined  in  one  bodf: : 
their  different  duration  of  life,  tlidr  food,  A\ 
manners,  aJl  forbid  it.  We  may  fay  tbe  fiked 
Scyllas,  and  other  monften  o£  the  fame  ntne: 
And  they  who  believe  the  exifteoce  of  a  Chitt«% 
do  not  con(ider  that  the  entrails  of  a  lion,  oray 
other  animal  may  be  roafted,  and  coofoned  If 
fire.  Whoever  therefore  holds,  that  miraohi 
and  mon(b'otts  animals  could  be  prodaced  by  U 
earth,  while  (he  was  yet  young,  may  likewifeft 
lieve  the  rivers  of  milk  and  gold,  and  tbe  sdj^ 
idle  fidlions  of  the  poets :  but  let  ham  refledn^ 
that  even  at  this  day  many  feeds  of  hcrbitfl 
trees  are  contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  eanli,! 
were  formerly  the  principles  of  all  thtngi:]^ 
trees  of  feveral  forts  never  fpring  out  of  tfaeed 
in  one  tree,  nor  different  berba  from  the  vAi 
the  fame  plant.  , 

Centaur*."]  Mon((ers,  whofe  upper  part  wiifll 
a  man,  and  their  lower  like  a  horie :  Tbe  pk 
feign  them  to  be  begot  by  Izion  upon  a  dH^ 
thence  Virgil  calls  them  Nubtgeoas,  cloud4i|^ 
ten.  They  were  indeed  people  of  The(&]yiW 
lived  near  the  mountain  Pelioo,  and  vrcie  4 
Centaurs,  from  «i>7uv,  I  (pur,  becaufe  they  irti 
the  firib  who  rid  horfes  with  fpurs,  and  ^ 
fought  on  horfeback.  Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  56.  llM 
when  the  ignorant  country-people  in  Tbefll 
faw  men  firft  a  horfeback,  they  imagined  tM 
and  the  horfes  to  be  all  of  a  piece,  and  tbii|^ 
rife  to  the  fable.  See  B.  iv.  t.  733.  BioM 
lib  5*  Ariftotle,  %.  PhyC  8.  de  Hift.  Aniuil  ttl 
generat.  Anun.  4*  et  5.  cap.  3.  deny  and  luaM 
all  monftrous  mixtures  of  this  nature.  Awl  0" 
himfelf,  that  great  patron  of  all  manner  of  M 
even  though  he  hu  given  a  relation  of  a  M 
between  the  Lapithae  and  the  Centavn,  yet  ryfl 
better  thoughts  feems  to  renounce  that  credoliif ! 
when  in  Trifi.  lib.  4.  Eleg.  7.  he  fays, 

Credam  print  on  Medafie 


Oorgonia  anguineis  cindU  (niffe  comity 
Effe  canes  utero  fub  Virginia:  efle  Chknaraai 

A  trace  quce  flammis  feparee  angue  kus : 
Quadrupedefque  bominca  com  pednre  pe^ 
jundoss 

Tergtmiinimque  vinim,tergemiauaiqnecafl0| 
Sphyngaque  ct  Harpyiaa,ferpentipedefi|vcG9>B"^ 

Centioanumqoe  Oygen,  femibovcm^e  rim'' 
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ilihett  be  ftdni  to  Ainy  not  only  centatirt,  but 
alfo  all  manocr  of  moDfterai  Yet  £mpednctos 
bdd  that  there  were  fitch  creatures  a»  centaun ; 
and  Clattdiuf  Cxfar  likewtfe,  witnefs  Pliny,  who 
writes,  ^  Hippocontaumm.  in  Thefialii  natiini  eo- 
dem  die  inceriifie ;  et  nos  principatu  ejos  alUttiiti 
iOi  ex  JEgyptoia  melle  -vidimas.**  A  Hippocen- 
tanr  was  born  in  Thcffalta,  and  died  the  fame  day : 
and  I  myfclf  iaw  it,  when  by  his  command  it  wils 
broQ^t  to  him  in  honey  out  of  Efrypt.  Voloterra- 
nos  iaya,  that  he  had  feen  a  half  dog :  and  others 
other  monftcrsi  of  which  Lycofthenes  has  made 
a  coHe^on  in  his  bodk  de  Prodig.  &  Ofteot. 
Sometimes  women  have  brought  forth  frogs,  fer- 
pcnts,  ftones,  and  the  like,  that  Had  been  gene- 
rated in  thair  womb.  Such  prodndions  are  in- 
deed pretcmatoraK  >nd  the  effedsof  difeafe ;  but 
not  therefore  to  be  deemed  impoffible,  or  rec- 
koned among  the  number  of  things  that  cannot 
be.  Whether  the  forming  faculty  fubmits  and 
gives  way  to  the  mother's  imagination,  is  nnt  oo^ 
bniiDefs  in  this  place  to  inquire,  no  more  than  it 
.  ia  to  decide  this  qoeiHon :  whether  from  the  ex- 
ecrable and  unnatural  copulation  of  a  man  with  a 
brute  beaft,  an  animal  of  a  mixed  and  dubious  mu 
tnrc  may  not  be  generated.  Herodotus  writes, 
thai  in  his  days  a  certain  woman  ofcd  publicly 
to  couple  with  a  goat :  And  Pliny,  lib.  7.  cap.  3. 
witnefles,  that  Alcippe  brought  forth-an  elephant : 
and  that  another,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Martian 
war,  was  delivered  of  a  ferpent.  And  the  farae 
nnthor  in  the  place  abovecited,  mentions  feverai 
other  monftrous  births. 

Ver.  935.  The  Schoolmen  call  centaurs,  and  the 
like  ioMginary  creatures,  etitia  reihmst  but  they 
are  rather  mth  twtaglngtioiih  :  fantaftic  creatures, 
that  have  no  exifteoce  but  in  the  imagination < 

Ver.  946.  S^UasXThtrt  were  two  of  this  name  ; 
one  the  daughter  of  Nifas,  the  other  of  Glaucus^ 
fays  Faber,  and  Creech  after  htin,  but  they  feem 
to  be  both  miilaken,  for  flie  wa«  daughter  of 
Pborcos,  with  whom  Glaucus  was  in  love.  The 
Scylla  of  >fifus  is  faid  to  have  been  changed  into 
tht  monder  of  that  name,  whom  we  have  de- 
Icribed,  book.  L  ver.  740.  and  took  iv.  ver.  731. 
Bat  Ovid  MeUm.  lib.  S.  ver.  X48.  iays  ihe  tsas 
cfaaogcd  into  a  bird. 


•  At  sura  cadentem 


Suftinuiffe  levis,  ne  tangeret  zquora,  vifa  eft : 
'PlniDa  fuit :  plumis  in  avem  mutata  vocatuf 
Cirtt,  ct  i  tonfo  eft  hoc  nomen  adepta  capillo. 

Milron  in  the  ftcood  book  of  Paradife  Loft,  de* 
icribiog  Sin,  whom  he  makes  the^porterefs  of 
lieU-cate,  had  certainly  an  eye  on  this  fabukms 
oioiiSer :  hit  words  are  thcfe  : 

She  feeaCd  a  woman  to  the  waift,  and  fair, 
Bot  ended  font  in  many  a  fcaly  fold, 
VotnmiDOtts  and  vaft;  a  lerpcnt  arm*d 
"With  mortal  fting :  about  her  middle  rrund 
A  cry  of  helUhounds  never  ceafing  bark*d 
"With  wide  Cerberian  mouths  fuU  loud,  ^d  rung 
A  bidoons  peal :  yet,  when  they  lift,  would  creep 
If  ought  diftvrbed  their  noifci  into  her«womb, 


And  kennel  there;  yet   th^e  ftfll  bafk'd,  and 

howl'd,  • 

Within  uhleeh  :  Far  lefs  abhorr'd  than  her, 
Vcx*d  Scylta,  bathing  in  the  fea.  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hbarfe  Trioacrian  Ihore,  &c. 

Ver,  95<.  In  like  nianncr  the  poet,  hook  iV. 
ver.  646  (peaking  of  the  plant  which  he  there 
calls  veratnim,  and  which  our  tranflator  thci'c 
calls  hemlocJt,  as  he  does  here  ihe,j>liQt  which  his 
author  calls  cicuta. 

Thus  hemlock-juice  prevails. 
And  kills  a  man,  but  fattens  gbais  and  quails. 

See  the  note  on  that  paiTage. 

Ver.  95}!.  Cbimarat.]  This  ijrhivomow  moiiftef, 
that  had  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  breaft  of  a  goait, 
and  the  tail  of  a  ferpent,  the  poet  himfelf  fu&ci. 
ently  explains:  and  no  dodbt  he  took  the  dc- 
Ibription  from  Hornet, 

need's  Xutfy  Ktii  iwiO'l  i^etKUf,  ' 

See  more  in  the  ndtfe  on  ver.  660.  book  ti.  To 
which  I  here  add^  that  Bellerophontus,  the  Ibn 
of  Glaitcixs,  king  of  £p4re,is  therefore  faid  to  have 
killed  this  moofter,  riding  on  the  fea-horfe  F^ega- 
fus,  whom  Neptune  had  Tent  him,  frcaufe  he  refi- 
dere<l  habitable  a  mountain  of  the  ^ame  name  in 
Lycia;  whofe  top,  which  was  wont  to  throw  oiic 
flames,  was  full  of  lions,  tfie  foot  of  it  ftored  wiAi 
ferpents,  and  the  ude  of  it  proper  ^or  the  pafth- 
rage  of  goats.  Cteftas  in  Pliny  fays,  that  the  fire 
of  that  rtiouDtain  kindles  with  water,  and  ia  er- 
lingliiflied  with  earth,  or  with  ha^. 

Ver.  968.  LucrctittB,  book  i.  v.  239.  has  taught, 
why  Nature  could  not  at  the  beginning  create 
men  of  fo  vaft  a  fize, 

That  while  they  wzde  thh>u|^h  ftis,  and  (welling 

tides, 
Th'  afpiring  waves  (houkl  hardly   touch  their 

fides: 
Why  not  fo  ftrohg,  that  they  with  eale  nriilght  f  f  ar 
The  hardeft  rocks,  and  throw  them  through  the 

air  ? 
Btit  becaofe  thing*  on  teriaih  fetfds  depehd 
For  their  beginning,  &c. 

Ver.  979i  Here  the  poet  defcribes  at  Jar^  the 
ftate  of  man,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  world,  their 
manners  and  wsty  of  Kfe :  Ahd  firft  ih  twenf  y-thf  ee 
vcrfes  he  teaches,  that  the  firft  men  were  ftronger 
in  body  than  men  noi^  are^by  reafon  of  the  innate 
hardne(8  they  had  inherited  and  contraded  from 
their  (Inbhohi  mother  the  earth:  whence  they 
were  leiafut^ed  to  difeaies,  and  much  longer  liv- 
ed ;  but  no  man  tilled  the  ground,  for  all  appeal- 
ed their  hunger  with  acorns,  wilding?,  and  other 
fruits  like  thofe.  Next  he  tells  ur  in  four  verfcs, 
that  the  fpring^  dnd  rht(t%  invtttd  thetn  by  thetr 
murmufs  to  come  and  quench  th^it*  thirft :  Then  in 
eleven  verfes,  that  they  had  no  clothes,  ft**  houfes, 
but  tfiit  flitnbs,  and  woods,  and  cares  fhetlcre d 
them  from  ftorm*  and  cold :  And  in  ten  vcriV «, 
that  they  had  no  laws,  no  focictiei;  l)iu  lived  by 
fpoil  ano  rapine  :  making  ufc  of  the  women  iix 
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coinisofi,  whom  they  either  furced  to  ftibmit  to 
their  defiret  b^ji  firength  and  violence,  or  gained 
their  coofent  hj  flattery  and  prefeftts,  fuch  a« 
acorns,  pears,  and  applet. 

Lucretius  dpes  no  where  fay,  that  the  firft  men 
owed  their  origin  to  ftones ;  and  our  tranflator 
fccms  rather  to  allude  to  the  fabulous  reparation 
of  oiaokind  after  the  deluge,  from  the  ftones, 
which,  by  command  of  Themis,  Dtucalioo  and 
^yrrha  threw  behind  them :  Of  which  Ovid, 
Metam.  lib.  i.  ver.  435. 

Inde  genus  durum  fumus,  experienf<ine  laborom, 
£t  documenta  damos,  qui  fimus  origine  nati. 

Vcr.  991.  This  paffage  of  our  author,  Ovid 
feems  to  imitate  in  his  defcriptiou  of  the  Golden 
Aget 

Ipia  quoqvc  immunia,  raflroqne  tntaAi,  nee  aUis 
Saocia  vomeribus,  per  fe  dmt  omnia  tellui : 
Contentlqae  cibis,  nullo  cogente  creatis, 
Arbuteos  foetus,  montaoaque  fraga  legebant 
Comaqoe,  &  in  duris  hsreotta  mora  mbccia: 
£t  qus  deciderant  patnli  Joris  arbore  glandet. 

The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltlefs  of  the  plough, 
And  unprovok*d  did  fruitful  ftores  allow  : 
Content  with  food,  which  Nature  freely  bred. 
On  wildings,  and  on  ftrawberrics  they  Ted ; 
Cornels  and  brambleberries  gave  the  reft ; 
And  falling  acorns  furi(h'd  out  a  feaft. 

DrydtH. 

Ver.  99?.  Macrobius,  Hb.  vi.  Sat.  cap.  I.  ob- 
serves, that  Virgil  has  imivated  this  pafTage  of  Lu- 
cretius, when  defcribing  hit  happy  countryman, 
lie  faytf 
<^os  rami  fmdus,  quos  ipl^  volentia  mra 

SpoMc  odcrc  fuS,  carpGt. 

Georg.  ii.  vtr.  5*0. 

ric  feeds  on  fruits,  which,  of  their  own  accord. 
The  wiilinc  eround,  and  laden  trees  afford. 

^  ^  DryJem. 

Ver.  9974  For  the  chief  food  of  the  firft  men 
was  acorns:  Whefice  Virgil,  Gcorg.  L  ver. 
147- 

Prima  Geres  ferro  mortales  vertere  terram 
Tnftttnit:  cum  jam  glandes  atque  arbuta  facre 
jbefiice^ent  filvz,  &  vidum  podona  ncgaret. 

Where,  though  the  poet  fayt,  that  the  woods  fait. 
ed  them,  and  no  longer  afforded  them  acorns,  yet 
it  it  more  probable,  that  theyiaootemned  the  bfe 
«f  acorns,  when  they  had  dtfcnvered  tbr  art  of 
lowing  com  S  Thus  Juvenal,  fpealkiDg  in  the  per- 
fan  of  the  old  Mat fians  aad  otbert^  8m.  shr.  ver. 

I     I    Panero  quxramus  aratro, 
<^i  fatis  eft  men&s :  laud^nt  hoc  nomina  mrir, 
Quorum  ope  et  auxdio,  gratat  poft  niunuii  ariftz 
Contingunt  bominoa  vcteria  faftidta  quercOs. 

Ver.  998.  Lucrct. 
^  ■■ .    i.Qm?b  nunc  hibertio  tempore  aerale 
Arbata  Feoniceo  fieri  matura  col«rt« 


ArbtttWB  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  called  wboi^ 
the  arbute.tree,  a  plant  frequent  enough  la  ItUf; 
it  has  the  leaves  like  tho£e  of  a  bay-trte,  bat  gn» 
ing  very  thin,  and  bears  a  fmit  as  big  is  a  aid* 
dUog  plum,  red  like  a  cherry,  or  rather  ftiM^ 
berry,  becaufe  of  its  roughneft,  Pliny,  Kb.  n. 
cap.  14.  calls  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  **  Poaaink-  < 
nora,"  apples  of  no  value :  and  indeed  thoi^  | 
they  have  a  certain  fweetnefs,  they  are  four  iiii>  [ 
al,  and  unplca(ant  to  the  tafte,  as  well  u  bvtU 
to  the  bead  and  ftomach.    The  andenu  ddigM 
much  in  the  (hade  of  this  tree..  Horat.    **  Hue 
viridi  membra  fub  arbmo  ftratns."    Plinialli 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  *'  unedinca,  becaafe,  iapk, 
we  cannot  eat  above  one  of  them,  by  rcafoatf 
their  afperity  and  fournefs.     But  be  «is  miflibB 
in  making  the  unedo  and  the  arbntum  to  be  sk 
and  the  fame  thing :  The  firft  of  them  is  dte  ink 
of  the  epimelis,  wiiich  fome  interpret  to  be  sfoQ 
of  roedlar.tree.    But  the  arbntmii  of  the  Uti^i 
and  which  the  Greeks  call  Memxcylon,  it  ik 
freit  of  the  tree,  which  the  Latins  know  by  At 
name  of  Arbutus,  and  the  Greeks  by  that  of » 
niams.    Thus  Galen,  lib.  it  Aliment,  piaiulf  i*, 
ftingoiihes  betvreca  the  unedo  and  the  arbiiM^ 
afcribing  the  firft  to  the  epimelis,  the  later  tatk 
coaunis,  or  arbutus.    Thna  Dalecarapus  io  & 
prim.  Plln.  argues  that  author  of  error. 
Vcr.  xooS.  Oldham, 

V 

Hard  by,  a  ftream  did  with  fuch  fofcnefs  cra^ 
As  't  were  by  its  own  murmurs  hufli'd  afleep. . 

And  the  author  of  Hndibraa, 

Clofe  by  a  foltly  murm'ring  ftroam. 
Where  lovet  s  us'd  to  loll  and  dream. 

Ver.  1009.  The  nymphs  were  fkbled  to  dii 
in  caves  and  dens.    Of  theiu  fee  boekir.W 

Vcr.  1014.  Lucret. 

— N^quc  utl 
Pelltbus,  &.  corpus  fpoiiis  veftire  feranmi : 

For,  as  the  poet,  will  teach  by  and  by,  the  IK 
coverings  men  wore,  were  the  fldos  of  wild  h&k 
they  killed  in  huntinr.  | 

Vcr.  1016.  This  obfervatioo  is  dte  traailit«i 
not  his  author's,  who,  1  believe,  would  foil 
have  faid  fo.  The  prefcnts  Lucretiui  oicflMi|{ 
were  of  the  greateft  value  in  thoTe  dajs:  thfltil 
fore  the  price  was  not  Icfft  than  now. 

Ver.  1027.  Thefe  robuft  unpoliflied  mordl^ 
fpeot  all  their  time  in  hunting  wikl  beafts,  wk^ 
ihey  purfoed  with  ftontt,  dubi,  aad  focb  m 
weapons :  And  when  they  were  chher  wesiy  i 
killing  them,  or  that  night  came  oi^  they  nU 
themfelves  up  in  leaves  and  grafs,  and  flcpt 
tented,  and  with  a  quiet  miml ;  fof  they  did  lA 
dread,  what  the  Stoics  fooliflily  believed  of  tbim 
when  night  had  involved  the  woridin  fliadf,dtf 
night  ahd  day  would  never  returte,  becaafe  fkf 
had  obferved  that  viciiEtnde  from  the  firft  Ixgi^ 
ning  of  day  and  night :  tliisitcoaramed  inBH/A 
vcrfes.  In  the  thirty.one  verfes  folkwiog,  ekep«tt 
gof •  on :  Cut,  faj«  he,  this  lift  «f  thekf  vai  nwi 
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withlbme  inquiemdesf  tKe  wild  betfts  furprifed 
tbem,  when  they  were  fieephig ;  and  then  a  fuddcn 
death  wat  their  portion,  or  a  tpdiout  and  paioful 
life,  by  means  of  their  feftering  wounds ;  for  they 
knew  not  yet  the  healing  virtue  of  fimples :  Famine 
killed  many,  and  more  the  Tenomous  herbs  they 
if^orantly  fed  on.  But  that  none  may  think, 
that  all  mankind  was,  by  to  many  ills  and  mis- 
chiefs at  helel  them,  involved  io  one  common 
ruia,  and  totally  deftrojed ;  let  it  be  considered, 
thtat  the  wild  heaA»  devoured  them  only  one  hy 
one,  and  that  few  died  by  poiTonoos  herbs,  or  for 
want  of  food,  in  compariibn  of  the  many  thou- 
fands  that  fall  in  a  day  in  our  armies :  Bcfides, 
what  nombers  are  now  fwallowcd  up  in  the  Tea ; 
liow  many  die  by  poifon,  how  many  by  intempe- 
rance and  luxury  i 

Ver.  1056.  Manillus  is  of  another  opinion,  lib. 
I.  wa.  66.  where,  fpcaking  of  the  iird  inventors 
ofaru,  he  lays: 

Mm  mifii  ente  illos,  nullo  dtfcrimine  vim 
In  fpedem  converfa  upenim  ratioue  carebac, 
£t  ftvpefii^  novo  pendebat  lumine  muodi : 
Turn  vdttt  amiffis  moerens,  tum  Iseta  rcnatii 
Sideribia»  variofque  diet,  inceruque  nodis 
Tespora,  nee  fimilct  umbras  jam  fole  regrefTo, 
Jam  propiore,  fuis  poterat  difcernere  caufis. 

Before  that  time  life  wat  an  artlefs  ftate. 
Of  rcafon  void,  and  thovghtkfs  in  debate : 
liftatBre  lay  hid  in  deeped  nigfit  below ; 
None  koew.her  wonders,  and  none  car*d  to  know : 
Upward  men  look'd,  they  faw  the  circlipg  light, 
Plcat*d  with  the  fires,  and  wonderM  at  the  fight : 
Tbc  fun,  when  night  came  on,  withdrawn  they 

griev'd. 
As  dead ;  and  joy'd  next  mom  when  he  reviv'd  ; 
Bat  why  the  nighu  grew  long  or  (hort;  the  day 
1%  diang'd,  and  the  Siadet  vary  with  the  ray, 
Shiorter  at  hit  approach,  and  longer  grown 
At  hit  tenove,  the  caufct  were  unknown. 

And  vrith  Mantliot  agrees  Statius,  Thcbaid  iv. 
wlicre,  fpeaking  of  the  primitive  Arcadians,  he 
frya: 

Hi  lucit  flttpuifle  vice*,  noAifque  ferantur 
Knbilm,  &  ocdduum  longd  Titana*  fecuti 
I>erpei4flc  dlem^---— 

Asd  Dricontiut  in  Hezaem&. 

]tce  Ivcem  rrmeare  putat  terrena  propago? 
JkA  ubi  purpureum  furgeiltMn  ex  equore  cemunt 
X^ocifernm,  vibrare  inbar,  dammafque  ctcre, 
£«  redaccm  foper  a&ra  diem  de  fole  robente m ; 
Moz  revocata  lovent  hefternt  in  gandia  mentet, 
Xcmporis  8l  requiem  nofccntet  hice  diunia 
Orpcrunt  fpcrare  diem,  riderc  tenebrat. 

Jkod  the  learned  Seldcn,  de  Diis  Syris,  Symigm. 
S.  confirms  their  opinions,  and  believes  the  ori* 
gieal  of  che  kflivaU,  which  the  ancients  inilitut- 
r4  io  honov  of  Adonis,  to  have  fpruog  from  no 
9il)«r  grouiid.  Hu  words  are  thefr :  *<  Hon 
aiiiM)  cf>giUtuQti  qnl  primutu  bat  i»:oias  infU:u* 


cnint,  quam  foils  accefltim  &  recelTum  :  Quem  a< 
amiifum  nunc  lugrbant,  &  rcnatum  Iztis  excipi* 
ebant  aufpiciis.  Ita  rudiores  olim,  &  qui  fimpU* 
ciorcm  vitam  degebant,  priu«  quam  ab  Afirono" 
mis  leges  fiderum  didicerant.** 
Vcr.  1053.  Lucret. 

Viva  vident  viiro  fepeliri  vifctea  bvfto  : 

tJpon  which  Faber  obfervet,  that  Dionyfim  Lon«  ' 
ginus- blames  an  expreiSon  like  this,  in  Georgia* 
Leontinvs,  who  calls  vnkurt,  the  living  Cepulchrea 
of  men,  yvim  t(i$'4'vx«t  frtifu-  However,  he  ex- 
cufes  Lucretius,  though  he  condemns  Hot  the  cen« 
fure  of  Longinus:  For,  fays  he,  Georgiuwas% 
rhetorician,  in  whofe  art  fuch  deferiptions  ought 
never  to  find  place,  though  in  poetry  they  have 
BiQch  of  the  foblime. 

Ver.  X056.  This  verie  it  the  tranilatot't,  not 
the  poet't. 

Vcr.  1057.  Lvcret. 

Experts  opis,  ignaros,  quid  vulnen  vellent. 

L  e.  They  knew  not  yet  the  art  of  medldnc,  vad 
were  ignorant'  of  the  rcmediet,  xoqnifite  to  heal 
their  woundt. 

'Ver.  X059.  Thit  and  the  following  veife  run 
thus  in  the  original. 

Doniciim  eot  vita  prxv&runt  vermina  ficva* 

Fefius  fays,  that  "  vermina"  fignifict  the  wring* 
ing  of  the  guts,  when  we  feel  a  pain,  as  if  worma 
were  gnawing  them  :  The  Greeks  call  it  r^of^* 
But  perhaps  ••  vermina*'  may  here  fignify  very 
worms,  that  might  be  engendered  in  their  ranh^ 
Kng  and  corrupting  wounds;  if  fo,  our  tranllator 
it  fo  far  in  the  right ;  but  how  well  their  makiim 
a  paiTtge  for  the  foul  to  fly  away,  agreet  with 
the  doArine  of  Epicurus,  the  reader  need  not  bo 
informed.    . 

Ver.  io6l.  They  had  yet  no  vrars ;  but  wer^ 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  cruel  arts  of  dcftroying  on^ 
another :  And  as  Ovid  iayt,  AAaum.  L  ver.  97* 

Nondum  praecipitet  cingebant  opptda  fofljac  % 
Non  tuba  direai,  noo  sris  cornua  flcii, 
Non  galeae,  Aon  enfis,  erant :  fine  militis  u^ 
MoUia  fecurs  pcragebant  otsa  gentes.  ^ 

No  walls  were  yet,  ni>r  fenct,  nor  flM)at»  nor 

mound ; 
Nor  drum  was  heard,  nor  trumpet's  angry  found  s 
Nor  fwords  were  forg*d :  But,  void  of  care  an4 

crime. 
The  folt  creation  flept  away  their^tlme. 

Ver.  1063.  Thus  too  Ovid,  Mcftam.  i.  ver  94 

Nondum  csfa  fuis,  peregrinum  ut  viferet  orbem^ 
Montibus,  in  liquidas  pious  defcenderat  undas  : 
NttUaque  moi  talcs,  pra;ter  fua  littora  s^ant. 

The  mountain  trees  in  difiant  profpt A  pleaie, 
£re  ycc  the  pine  defcended  to  the  feas ; 
Lre  tails  wcie  Iprcad  new  oceans  to  explore,      "1 
And  happy  mortals,  ur.concern*d  for  more,        >» 
CorfinM  their  wiihcs  to  their  native  fliorct       Ji 
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And  MaoHitts,  Hb.  i.  ver.  76. 
Ipimptur^ae  ootos  pontus  fobduzerat  orbei : 
Nee  vitam  pdago,  ncc  ventis  credere  vou 
Audebaat,  Ted  quifque  fatis  fe  nofle  puubat. 

■  None  refign'd 

Their  lives  to  fea^,  or  igrifhe*  to  the  wind ; 
CunfinM  their  Tearch ;  they  knew  theDi/clvef  a- 

kme, 
An^  thought  that'  only  wprt^iy  to  be  known. 

Ver.  1068.  For,  at  Seneca  in  Medea  t^jn^ 

Auda^  ninaium  qai  freta  primus 
Rate  tarn  frag^li  perfida  rupit ; 
Tcrrafqup  fuas  poft  tfrga  yideee, 
i^imani  levibus  credidit  auftris,  f^ 

Which  the  tragedian  €ook  from  HorKe,  Od. 
1.3' 
nii  robor  et  xs  triplex 
Circa  pedlus  erat,  qui  fragilett  tnid 
^ommifit  l^eUgo  Htan 
^  Primus  j  nee  timuit  |^xcipitei^  Alrif am*  Jtc. 

Thus  cendcred  by  Dr)-den« 

Sure  he  who  firft  the  paflage  try'd.  • 
In  hafdon*d  oak  his  heart  did  hide, 
^nd  ribs  of  iron  arm'd  hii  fide  : 
pr  his  a(  Ica^,  in  hoUow  wood. 
Who  tempted  firil  the  briny  flood  • 
Nor  fearM  the  ^inds  contending  roar, 
Nor  billows  beAting  on  the  (bore ; 
^for  Hyadef,  portending  rain, 
Nor  all  the  tyHnts  of  the  main ; 
What  form  df  death  could  him  afiight. 
Who,  unconcern 'd,  with  ftedfaft  fighi, 
Gould  view  the  fttrges,  mountain  fteep, 
And  monfters,  rolling  in  the  deep  ? 
Conld  through  the  r<nks  of  ruin  go, 
With  ftorms  above,  and  rocks  bebw  I 
In  vain  did  Nature*-s  wife  command 
pivide  the  vraters  from  the  land, 
If  daring  (hips,  and  men  proCsne 
Invade  th*  ^yiolable  main ; 
Th*  eternal  fences  overleap, 
And  pafs  at  will  the  (ounalefs  deep. 
No  toil,  no  hardfhips  can  reftraio 
Ambitious  man,  inur'd  to  pain '; 
The  ipqrr  confined,  the  more  be  tcicfi 
And  at  forbidden  quarry  flics. 

Ver.  1069.  •*  Pen  aria  cibi  :**  want  of  food' 
The  hext  ver/e  is  a  thought  of  our  ttabfiator'a,  not 
of  his  author's. 

Ver.  10^73.  We  have  hitherto  feen  only  men, 
^6  ynrt  wild  aad  fiivi^e,  yrho  wandered  in  |he 
woods,  and  lived  by  fpoil  and  rapine  :  but  others 
pow  enter  ujjon'tbe  ftage,  ^ho  are  mild,  gentlej 
nnd'fludipus  of  civil  life.  For  by  this  time,  fays 
the  poet,  In  ve'n  20.  that  temperature  and  calm.' 
nefs  of  the  ^ir  vvhich  reigned  when  the  world  was 
in  its  infancy,  remained' no  fpngef ;  Sut  fometime| 
piercing  com,  and  fometimes  icorching'heat,  to- 
gether with  flp'rms  anil  tcmpeds,  perfccuted  ^an- 
jjcind. '  I'hofe  hard(hi|)s  and'  inconvenieoci^s  weak- 
tDtd  thcai  by  degrees,  and  forced  them  to  thfe 


contrivance  of  building  themfclves  bsts  loi 
houfes,  to  fli'elter  their  bodies  from  die  tndflnes* 
cies  of  the  fcafons/  T^ey  dwelt  in  thde  dsv 
abodes,  one  man  confinetK  to  one  woman,  and 
were  blefled  with  a  numero&s  offspring,  wboCeia- 
fant  fifiiiiog  innocence  fofterit^d  the  rigid  ibuoc& 
of  their  parent's  temper,  and  dhanged  their  iaoatt 
fullen  roughnefs  into  calmoeii  and  affability.  Af> 
ter  this,  having  found  out' the  nle  of  fire,  rhtf 
became  fo  tender,  that,  unable  to  endure  an^  Uo- 
ger  their  primitive  nakednefs,  they  naade  theo- 
fclves  clothes  of  the  flttns  of  bcalb;  and  grew  fa 
civilized  in  time,  that  they  entered  into  lncod> 
(hips  and  focieties,  infomuch  that  they  who  vac 
defirous  to  be  fafe  themfelves,  found  it  their  liel 
wty  to  abftaio  from  doing  injuries  to  odtea 
Thus  concord  preferved  mankind. 

Ver.  1074.  Diodoms  Siculus,  lib.  i.  &j%  te 
the  poets  feigned  Hercnlea  to  be  clothed  with  ^ 
flcins  of  beaiU,  and  that  be  is  painted  too  ioibv 
garb,  to  put  poflerity  in  mind  of  this  aoqait «»} 
of  drefs  of  our  fyfi  fi^ther^ 

Ver.  1081:.  Locret. 
■  Puerique  parentum 

Blanditiis  facil^  ingepium  fregdre  foperboBU 

i.  e.  the  children,  by  their  harmless  inoocdl 
f  .liles,  eafily  foftened  the  roughnefs  of  tharjt^ 
rent's  temper.  This  pai&gc  can  have  no  ete 
interpretation,  though  Creech  maket  it  fay  qaei 
the  contrary. 

Ver.  1083.  They  who 'endeavour  to  difgns 
religion,  ufually  represent  it  as  a  trick  of  ftaa^ 
and  as  a  politic  invention  to  keep  the  credM 
in  awe,  which,  however  abfnrd  and  frivolovs,)* 
is  a  ftrong  argument  againil  the  Athcift,  «ki. 
cannot  decbce  bis  opinions,  unlcfs  he  be  arei^ 
and  a  diflurber  of  the  commonwealth.  The  odr 
of  God,  and  his  Cxfar  are  ths  fiime,  and  lA 
front  can  be  offered  to  one  but  it  refleMR 
both;  and  that  the  Epicurean  principles  are |0i>; 
nicious  to  focieties,'  is  erident  from  the  acnfll' 
they  give  of  (he  rife  of  them.  Firft,  tbcfli  ^: 
mail  imagine  men  fpringing  out  of  the  cn^i 
as  from  the  teeth  of  Cadmus  bia  dragon  ("fi^j 
tres  fnngorum,  et  tuberum,*'  aa  Bias  called  il^ 
Athenian*,  who  counted  it  a  great  glory  to  ft^ 
*Ayl»x^^***)*  *»^  ^ke  tbofe  too  fierce  and  cndti 
but  being  foftened  by  natural  decay,  and  Inif^l 
of  time,  grew  mild;  and  weary  of  cootiBH; 
wart,  made  leagues' and  combinations  fir  WM* 
tual  dcieoce  i^nd  fecurity;  and  in  veiled  kM 
Piprfon  with  pofver  to  overlook  each  man'i » 
tlons,  and  to  puniih  tir  reward  thofe  that  brtk| 
or  ^Lcpt  their  promifes.  Now,  if  focifties  Uff* 
thus,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  founded  00  i^ 
tereft  al^ne,  and  therefore  lelf-Drclcrvatico  i<  ^ 
only  thing  that  obliges  fubjeda  to  duty;  aai 
when  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  live  withoac  ck 
prbtedion  of  their  prince,  all  the  bonds  ta  ckeJ 
dience'are  cancdled,  and  mutiny  and  rebelliM 
will  neceflarily  breaik '  forth ;  for  we  all  koe« 
Bow  ambiUous  every  ihaa  is  of  role,  how  p*'^ 
ately  he  defires  it,  and  how  eagerly  he  foUow»i%  . 
thoogh  ten  thoufaad  difKcnlticf  atundthc^l 
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Ibk.  vine  if  he  break  hit  promire,  recal  hif 
fonner  confeot,  «id  aft  againft  the  )aw  that  was 
founded  on  it  ?  Why  tntd  he  be  concerned,  if  hs 
hm  ^  the  ioogeft  tword,  and  is  above  the  fear  of 
pomflinient?  Will  not  a  profpeA  of  a  certain 
profit  lead  him  on  to  viiUny  ?  And  why  (hoold 
M  coafdence  ftartle  at  wickednefs  that  is  attends 
cd  with  pfcafurc  ?  Since  alt  the  Epicurean  virtnef 
are  nothing  but  fear  and  intcreft,  and  the  former 
it  removed,  and  the  latter  invitef.  It  is  tnie,  as 
LfOCfetim  fays  ftrange  discoveries  have  been 
ttttdCy  and  Plntareh  f^re^  vs  very  memorable  in. 
ftnfloea.  Plots  have  been  defeated,  hat  as  many 
yrowd  fuceeftfol ;  and  how  weak  that  iingle  pre- 
tmcc,  how  inefficient' to  fecore' government,  iif 
evident  from  the  daily  plots  and  contrivances, 
nratders,and  treafons  that  difinrb  us;  though  all 
tile  terrors  of  religion  join  with  thefe  fears,  and 
codeawnir  to  iapprcTs  them.  And,  therefore, 
dicfe  opinions  afe  dangerous,  and  dcftrn^ive  of 
ibcictsrs,  and,  as  Origen  fays  6f  his  purgatory 

y»afy,  An  rih  trsXXSt  i  ;^^«»«tkiv wA«i«Mf  tthtr»a' 
XiMt  Wm^  9119  wi^  «Vf  MtH  ^9  afui(lM9i*lf*  "'^  • 

2uk  ris  rwf  f^iyH  fiCm  ttUnitt  mtXtinstf  «lv  ^vfixx**- 
Jmg  lr*tri0O9  riit  Mtuiast  *ai  tmt  &m  ttMit  kfi^^- 
w»im9  ;^M'/*.  Others,  ^ough  pretending  to  better 
prindplea  than  thoie  of  Bpicnrus,  yet  are  altoge- 
ther aa  findty  in  dating  the  rife  of  power,  and 
mure  abfnrd :  for  his  ppinion  is  agreeable  to  his 
other  pofitioni,  but  theirs  contradid  the  creation 
they  alTert,  and  the  providence  they  allow;  I 
BieaB  thofe  that  dechre  the  people  to  be  the 
Iprinf^  and  fountain  of  power,  and  that  from  their 
confent  all  the  authority  of  the  government  is  de- 
rived. Sure  thefe  men  never  coofidered  the  re< 
latioo  hetwiit  God  and'  his  crestures;  and  what 
aui  abfolote  dominion  he  has  over  thofe  to  whom 
he  firft  gave,  and  fiill  continues,  being.  But  let 
tta  look  on  man  under  that  circumftance,  and  then 
how  naked,  how  divefted  of  all  power  will  he 
a^ipear  \  How  unable  to  diljpofe  of  himfelf,  and 
UAtoSx  to  the  laws  of  his  fellow  free  agent  I  ITn- 
lela  bm  endeavours,  aa  much  as  is  poffible,  to  dif- 
««n>  the  right  of  the  Deity,  and  turns  rebel 
i^gmaft  the  authority  of  his  being.  For  how  can 
any  one  fubmit  hinifelf  to  another,  without  -  the 
CKprefa  permiffion  of  him  that  has  abfolnte  domt- 
nsoo  over  him  f  And  where  is  that  permiffion  ?  Is 
St  founded  on  reaibo  or  feripture  ?  Does  benevo- 
lencCy  or  fdfoprefervation,  the  two  propofed  mo- 
tives to  fociety,  fpeak  any  fuch  thing  ?  And  does 
not  Ccrtpture  exprefsly  oppofe  this  opinion  ?  Well 
tlich,  all  power  deicends  from  above ;  it  is  the 
ipit  of  that  bdng  to  whom  it  principally  belongs, 
and  IS  rt  A«0r  ^m^iXnit^  kings  are  from  God,  is 
trne,  both  in  the  account  of  the  fober  heathen, 
mnd  good  Chriflian  :  and,  therefore,  eyery  king 
that  ever  was,  or  is,  whether  he  obtain  the  crown 
by  focceflion,  or  eledion  (except  the  Jewilh), 
mod  be  acknowledged  abfolure.  Liberty  and 
property  of  the  fob}eds  depend  on  his  will,  and 
bis  pfeafnre  is  bw  ;  for  none  can  confine  or  limit 
|(et  power  wUch  Ood  bcilQWs,  but  himfcif :  and, 


therefore,  to  prefcribe  laws  to  the  governor,  to 
choofe  or  refafe  him  on  certain  conditions,  is  to 
invade  the  prerogative  of  Heaven,  and  rebel 
againft  the  Almighty.  -Thus  when  God  defigned 
to  limit  the  power .  of  the  Jewi(h  monarchy,  be 
prefcribes  laws  himfcif ;  but  (ince  he-  hath  not 
fixed  any  to  other  princes,  every  king.,  .as  fuch 
(-for  I  do  not  refpetft  their  particular  'grants'to  tho 
people,  which  they  are  bound  to  obibrve^.ia  ab^ 
folnte. 

To  free  this  from  aU  ezeepdon,  it  muft  be  con-- 
fidered,  that  the  difcourfe  is  conoenringtlie  ori- 
gin of  power,  which  is  now  fettled  in  fomeper, 
.  fons,  and  by  which  communities  are  governed* 
The  Epicureans  ad  very  agreeably  to  their  im- 
pioos  principles,  when  they  make  fear  and  diftfn A 
the  only  motives  to  agreement,  and  the- pedes' 
which  the  fcattered  multitnde  agreed  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  power  of  the*  prfnee;  It  beinjp 
impoffible  for  them,  who  had  ezcl«d)ed  Provi. 
dence,  to  find  any  other  original.  But  this  opi« 
.  nion,  as  delivered  by  them,  depending  upon  their 
other  abfurd  and  impious  philofophy,  nwft  be* 
weak  and  irrational  \  yet  ftill  this  fiotion  \i  em.* 
braced,  though  not  upon  the  fame  motives;  tfto* 
tioo  and  ambition  propagate  that  error,  whteh* 
was  nothing  clfe  but  innocent  ignorance  in  the 
ancients.  They  confidered  man  as  fingle,  unable' 
to  live  with  fccurtty  or  coaifort,  becaufc  his  fel> 
lows,  either  oot  of  pride^,  loilt,  or  covetonfnefs, 
would  endeavour  to  rob  him  of  hit  enjoyments, 
and  his  life  too,  if  it  hindered  them  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  wtihes  •,  thus  they  faw  a  neceffity 
of 'government,  and  bacanfe  it  proceeded  from* 
raa&*s  natural  impesie^iens,  they  thought  him, 
that  by  bis-  wildom»  or  ihis  ftrength,  was  rnolk 
fitted  for  the  defence  and  piefervadon  of  otherd, 
to  be  as  it  were  a  lord  by  nature,  and  born  a 
fovereign.    Thus  Plutarch,  i  w^r^t  »m)  uv^tmrdUr, 

%m\lk  fUn  kxtitUicU  It  is  the  firft  and  moft  funda* 
mental  law,  that  he  that  is  able  to  prote^V  ie  ^' 
king  by  nature  to  him  that  needs  protedion.  Thus 
hiftorians  make  the  eledion  of  the  firft  kings  to 
be  for  their  ftrength,  their  wifdom,  or  their  bean-* ' 
ty :  and  Ariftotle  peremptorily  determines^  that 
the  barbarians  are  flaves  by  nature  to  the  Greeks, 
This  was  innocent  enough  in  them,  but  how  can 
we  be  ezcufed;  who  have  fuch  perfed  knowledge' 
of  a  creation,  who  hear  Wifdom  procUim,  that  by 
her  kings  reign,  who  made  it  an  article  in  Ed-  • 
ward  the  Vlth's  time,  and  now  evrry  day  in  our 
public  prayers  con£e£i,  that  God  is  the  only  ruler 
•f  princes  \  From  whence  it  isnecefiarily  inferred, 
that  he  only  beftows  the  power,  for  if  k  came 
from  the  multitude,  what  is  more  evident,  than 
that  they  could  make  what  conditions  they  ))lear- 
ed,  Cubjed  them  to  a  high  court  of  juftice,' and 
call  them  to  account,  if  they  a  A  contrary  to  thrtr 
pkafure  \  It  being  certain,  and  confirmed  by  com- 
mon pradice,  that  be  that  voluntarily  parts  from 
his  right,  may  do  it  on  what  terms  he  thinks  fit  ? 
Now,  if  it  be  certain  (and  demonftratiod  provea 
it)  that  God  is  the  alone  giver  of  powers,  if  thft 
prince  be,  as  Piutarch  and  Menaador  ^1%  (»*;. 
P  p  iiij 
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iftr^v^t  9tv* »  Unrig  linage  of  the  Deity,  if^  i(t 
Pliny,  "  4^1  vice  Dei  erga  homitiiiQi  geouft  ^o- 
gfcetur,**  and  erefy  king,  whether  eiedttc  or 
liicc«0Wt9  rules  by  the  fiune  aathority,  m  it  if 
certain  ^hey  do,  becaitfe  both  have  power,  and 
the  people  ean  give  them  nooe;  then  what  in 
more  ceruin,  than  that  ali^ings,  which  way  fo- 
«ver  they  are  enthroned,  before  thry  have  made 
tiiy  gra)Btfl  to  their  people,  are  abfoluce  ?  And 
that  their  pleafiire  it  law,  for  otherwife  there 
could  be  none*  that  liberty  and  property  depend 
upon  tteir  wtU. 

It^am  propria  telluris  henim  neq.  me,  neq.  illnm, 
Kec  qucnqoam  ilatuit  naenra. -• 

Nor  doet  natvre  provide  toore  privileget  for  one 
than  another.  And  if  the  princtplea  are  tme, 
and  the  ioference^naeuroUy  follows  at  it  does,  be* 
caufe  the  veople,  thit  cannot  beftow  the  power, 
have  nO'  ngU6  to  make  conditions  for  its  eaercife, 
and  fet  Kmita  how  far  it  Ihali  extend,  and  make 
f«ch  and  fnch  agreements  for  the  admifiion  of  the 
prince ; '  iwhat  ■  harm  -  is  there  in  thu  innocent 
truth )  For  we  difconrfe  only  of  kings  as  they 
firft  arot  witiM>«t' any  reference  to*fueh  and  Aich 
particular  eommunities»  where  they  haire  been 
pUafed  to  limit  themfelvieBi  to  grant  privileges 
to  their  fubjcds,  and  fetde  property,  and  eon- 
firmed  all  this  with  oaths,  and  engaged  their  roy* 
al  word,  and  promife  before  God'  »a&d  man  for 
tiwir  performaaee. '  < ' 

I  fuppo£e  it  IS  granted  on  all  hands,  that  the 
king  is  fupremei  that  vfxui  any  pretencp  whatfoo 
e¥er  it  2s  treafoo  to  refift  i  and  fo  there  can  be  no 
fear  of  pttbiihment j  bo  tie  upon  the  king  bht  iu» 
his  c»wn  confcience ;  '*  fufiicit  <ittod  Oenm  expedet 
nitorem  ;*'  yet  though  the  law  cannot  pnnifla,-  it 
can  direft :.  though  it  it  not  .a  mailer,  it  ia  a 
guide, -and  fuch  a  one,  at,  bectuic  of  his  oath, 
£c  is  bound  to  follow;  For  thotigh  the  people 
cannot,  he  can  limit  tnmfelf ;  for  being  a  rstional 
creature;  and  intruiled  with  potwcr,  without  any 
particular  rules  for  the  guidance  of  it ;  his  reaiion 
IS  to  be  his  diredor,  and,  therefore,  according  to 
the  tempers  and  partitvlar  hnmoors  of  the  people, 
he  may  make  Ufrti  fettle  maxims  of  goTcmntent, 
and  oblige*  himfelf  t6'  make  thofe  his  meafures, 
becauie  hit  rcafon  aifurethim,  that  this  is  the 
fteCL  s^ethod  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fociety, 
the  maintenance  of  peace;  -and  obtaining  thofe 
ends,  for  which  be  waa  intrufted  with  this  power. 

And  fince  priMea  mnft  die,  and  gOTemment-  be^ 
ing  necdflary^  fueceffiofi  is  equally  f(»;  and  there- 
fore it  may  £eem  that  erery  prince,  owing  his 
power  only  to  the  fame  original  from  which  the 
£rft  derived  ft,  is  at  liberty  to  confirm  fueh  and 
fueh  pfivileges  and  immnmties,' which  his  prede- 
cc£Cbrs  have  granted ;  yet  upon  a  ferious  view  of 
-the  premised  realiDD,  no  loch  coaieqiience  ^i\\ 
follow ;  for  fince  the  predeceflbrs  have  found  thefe 
laws  agreeabk  to  the  tempers  of  tfaepeople,  and 
the  on^  way  to  preferve  the  peace,  it 'is  evident 
that  thofe  are  rational,  and  fince  he  it  to  ufe  hit 
pchver,  according  to  ri^ht  reafon,  there  it  an  an- 
tiBcedent  obligation  on  h^m  to  aflent  to  thofe  hwe; 


and  make  thcife  the  meaflmt  of  hSa  gofwnmctM 
unkr*  fome  cxtraordioary  ctfe  ioterveaes  vbiA 
reqeiret  an  alteration  of  thofe  laws,  and  then  ikt 
method  of  abrogating  old,  and  making  new  obh 
in  to  be  followed,  which  catifiaot  eiperienee  tak 
found  rational.  And  fiiice  a  prince  cannot  ke 
bound  by  any  ties  bat  thofe  of  confoicDcc,  tkii  i 
opinion  leaves  all  the  obbgationt  paflEibk  aptt 
him. 

Ver.  1093.  But  it  may  reafonabiy  be  ifcc^  j 
how  leagues  could  be  made,  and  (bcietictcfti*  i 
bUlhcd  amottg^  men  who  pcffhapt  ledced  ttM 
think,    but  lud  not  yet    learnt  to  fitter  tUI 
thoughts  ?    To  this  Lmcntiaa  anfwen^  thattb 
firil  men  were  conscious  to  thcmfielves  of  lUe 
own  powers  and  natural  laculties  s  and  thit  thcf 
uttered  fevf  ral  foondt,  as  .eaeh  objcd  that  day 
faw,  or  as  any  thing  that  they  feh,  caaliei  M  | 
them  either  fear,  joy,  pain,  gric^  pkafure,  ftbi 
For  nature  herfelf  compelled  tkemto  this;  iM 
therefo^  horfes,  dogs,  birds,  in  fliort  all  amaav 
that  have  breath,  do  the  like  t  And  thus  nantal 
at  firft  fiammered  only  imperfed  and  iniitli'dai 
founds.     But  no  commence  was  yet  efiaVkM 
they  had  no  mutual  communication  with  td 
another:  Mor  indeed  could  any  fych  thiagn 
till  names  were  given  to  things :   Every  n|R 
therefore  perceived,  that  it  would  be  vfcfiMi 
himlelf  and  others,  to  aglve  upon  a  certain  ad 
for  each  thing.    Thus  all,  who  w«re  emcreil  ill 
one  fociety,  agreed  among  theilifelvds  npim  tl 
fame  names  of  things  i  And  thus  the  ufefuladifi 
things  by  names,  gave  occafioo  fnr  the  iaveoiid 
of  words;    But  for  any  to  pretend^  that  ode  M 
gave  names  t6  all  thingR,  is  wretchedly  abfor^il 
fooliih.  -This  difpiitation  L»ttcretiu9  has  inil| 
three  verfes.  > 

Scaliger,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Poetic, 
ubferves.  That  as  all  ctir  adions,  fn  fpeeck 
to  be  confidered  under-  three  different 
As  abfolotely  necefiary :  f1.  As  ufefulr  I! 
delightful.  The  firft  kind  Was  that  which 
as  a  neceiTary  mcahs  of  intertolirfe  bctweea 
and  mar,-  baiitly  to  underfiaad  one 
meauiug :  And  fach  we  niay  imagine  to 
been  that  maimer  of  fpeech,  which  LadastiRsI 
vero'  Cuhu  cap.  xa  mebtions,  and  which 
according  to  thcopkrion  of  ibme  of  the 
ufed  in  the  beginning*  of  the  world;  wbca, 
fome  believed, '  they  only  *gefiicnlaiee  M 
thoughts,  and.fpoke  theit  meantng  by  liKai  ^ 
nods.  After  which,  as  the  fiune  author  Cif%iil 
before  him  D&odoms'Sieulns,  lib.  z.  thef  n 
effa^k  of  language,  by  impoikig  diftiod  w 
notes,  or  names  upon  feveral  things eodtbtsi^ 
degrees  they  made  a  kind  of  fpenh. 


Hurat,  lib*  l.  Serm.  3. 


^-5 


Quum  prorepferunt  primis  animalia  tcna^ 
Mutum  5(  turpe  pecus,— - 
Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  ieniufi^tte  notarent, 
Nomina^ue  invenire.-^-^— 

The  fecobd  iTort  of  fpetcfa,  &ya  Scaliger, ««  e 
litttle  more  refined  and  polUked,  by  Uiaf  adap' 
ted  and  madftfit  lor  via  ud  cofivoiiCBcej  and  If 
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^^B§iU  it  wcre^  esrtaia  dimmfioiM^  pMfirrip> 
^«a  Uoeaae&u  to  the  firft  rude  fkttth  of 
M»{  whence  proceeded  a  certaiii  Uw  and 
i(rpe»kiog:  Ibe  third  (brt  wa»  yet  more 
^theie  havuif^  been  added  to  the  former  the 
MDt  of  elegancy,  a«  its  drelt  and  apparel. 
^9aIiger,of  fpeech  in  general* 
^1106.  Here  Lucretiut  feems  to  SaU  Ibul 
h^  chronologer  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  by 
'  I  that  names  were  gives  to  thiiigi  by  the 
;  but  thole  writings  were  p<^aps  no- 
I  tanr  poet,  and  he  chiefly  difputts  againft 
I  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato;  man*  lays 
ide  fed.  Pythagor.  was  aeated  the  moft 
i  k&owiog  of  all  animals,  capable  to  con(i- 
|s,aDd  to  acf^uire knowledge  from  them; 
lOdd  bad  imprinted  and  b«ftowed  upon 
^  kplWiHtkk  of  all  realbo,  in  which  are  con« 
IliUtbefcveral  fpeciet  of  things,  and  the  fig- 
jtoai  of  all  their  names,  and  of  aU  words  : 
iflCraijbis  viU  not  allow,  that  any  one 
BBa  M  thiofiy  bat  that  they  received  their 
■fmi  the  wifeft  Mid  moft  learned  of  meni 
lit.C^  ivo^tifyui,  and  it0f$m\J*hiU  the 
jkill  impofers  of  names,  in  the  giving,  of 
e,  the  higheil  wifdom  maaifcftly  ap- 
^oecylus  adds,  that  no  man  coold  do 
M.tbiyi  who  rtfleaing  on  the  aatare  of 
I  mm  able  to  jndge  of  them,  and  to  accom. 
d  give  to  oacfa  thing  a  name,  fbitable  to, 
Eve  of,  ita  nature ;  iaicretias  waa  aware 
dthereiore  icMjuires  in  thefe  lonrvaieAi 
b  great  knovrledge  came  to  be  in  the  fir  ft 
IT,  and  denied  to  the  reft  of  mankind : 
1  one  maB,lays  be,  be  able  to  give  names 
i,sad  not  another  f  Thfranfwer  it  ready; 
i  will  appear  of  no .  weight  to  Lucretius, 
1  not  believe  the  creation  of  one  maa 
I  whom  all  the  reft  have  defcended ;  nor, 
I  names  v^rc  firft  given  to  things,  there 
\  bet  one  man  in  &  vrorld :  and  why 
that  firft  parent  of  mankind,  whom 
inlofed  with  knowledge,  (■*  Creavit 
itetiaain  Miino,fenfB  implevk  eom,  & 
tboao  oftendit  illi,  addiditq.  diicipHnam." 
^op.  17.)  Why  might  he  not,  I  lay,  being 
'  uded,  impofe  names  on  thinga?  And 
I  then  efpecially,  when  this  new  created 
h,  00  the  fcftifnl  of  his  inaugoration,  caU 
kU  bis  fabjed  animals  by  their  names :  **  ap» 
tw^ae  Adam  nominibus  fi|2b  cuda  animnn* 
lays  the  iacred  chronologer,  Genef.  liL 
icb  test  of  hdy  writ,  Eaiiebins,  Preparat. 
Rgtllib.  xi.  cap.  4.  reciting,  fi^'s  that  Mofes 
Ht  nothing  elfo  by  it»  than  that  a  same  urae 
^  to  each  thing,  agreeable  and  (bitibk  to  its 
*^   Aadiince  the  nature  of  mania  ppone  tn 
D,  sod  greedy  of  knowledge,  why  iught  not 
>tft  of  men,  who  came  alicrwards  imo  the 
r|d,  ind  converied  with  that  firft  giver  of  names^ 
liogly  rtcBio  them  in  their  memory,  as  they  re- 
^ (hem from  him?  from  him,  1  Uft  vrbo, 
w«  UttU  aoioBali,  conld  expecfs  only  his  own 
j^ioQs,  bis  owo  defircs;  but  likewlfe  knew 
I  eiprcflcd  tbt  mutre  and  mano^ci  cf  othtn. 


Bat  of  the  original  ofhunad  ^P^ech^fet  L«ht* 
lib.  a.  Diodor.  bicuL  lib»  i.  tub  inithuny  A  Plat6 
in  his  Cratylot. 

Ver.  sua  "That  is  to  (ay,  if  any  oaenttncookl 
impofe  names  on  things,  another  ■s%ht,  «t  tht 
feme  time,  do  the  lame  thing. 

Vcr.  lilt.  In  thefe  ten  verica  the  poet  aflest 
how  that  firft  nomenclator  could  eompd  the  reft 
of  men  to  learn  from  him  what  thep  were  to  fay  | 
and  to  retain  in  their  n»emory  the  worda  he  htA 
invented,  and  the  names  he  had  given  to  things  f 
thia  ai^gument  is  of  little  validity:  for,  befides,  ai 
we  faid  before^  that  the  nature  of  man  is  prone  to 
learn,  and  dcfirous  of  knowledge,  we  know  that 
children  cafily  accuftom  tbemfelviea  to  pronounct 
and  %eak  by  degrees  the  words  they  bear  fpokcB 
by  their  parents,  narfes,  and  others  that  are  abonc 
them.  The  child,  who  had  been  brought  ttp  by 
goata^  and  nover  in  his  life  heard  a  humaa  Totce^ 
bkaud  like  that  animal,  and  fpoke  only  the  lan« 
guago-of  goats.  Even  parrots,  pies,  ftartings,  Ac* 
when  they  are  tatight,  learn  to  pronounce  homan 
words  articulately,  merely  by  their  own  indoftry  ; 
and  we  obfiervo  them  conning  over  by  themfelves^ 
and  ibftly  muttering^  the  leflbns  that  have  been 
tai^t  them:  Phitarch  de  Airimal.  Ooropar* 
makea  mention  of  a  magpie  he  bad  feen  at  a  hart 
ber*s  ihop  at  ilome,  that  fung  no  left  than  nine 
difierent  tunes,  oUerviog  the  doe  time  and  me»* 
fure  in  aU  of  thens.  What  wonder  then,  thu^ 
man,  n  creature  endowed  with  icalbn  and  under« 
ftanding,  ftionld  learn  to  imitato  the  words  of  bit 
ficilow- creature  ? 

Ver.  II  SI.  Here  the  poet  in  ver.  35.  fays,  that 
it  is  HOC  iurprifiog,  that  any  man,  to  whom  nature 
had  gi^Mn  a  tongue  aod'a  voice,  could,  as  he  thMigfae 
fic^and  according  to  the  varions  knowledge  he  had 
conceived  of  the  great  variety  ot  things,  diftin^ 
guifii  and  mark  each  of  them  by  a  proper  name  { 
epedally  fince  even  mnte  animals  can,  and  do  ex« 
prefs  the  dificrcnt  paflions  and  aifedlons,  by  dif<» 
ferent  voices  and  fuunds :  for  they  declare  and 
fignify  their  pain  and  pleafure,  and  the  other  af. 
f^ions,  that  are  fuhjeA  to  thofe  two,  by  inarti. 
culate  indeed,  but  unlike  and  Tarious  founds 
Why  then  may  not  fny  man  mark  and  denote 
differcoc  things  by  different  names  f  but  this  it 
not  what  was  done  by  the  firft  impofer  of  names  f 
for  he  not  only  expreffed  his  own  afiedions ;  but 
the  proper  nature,  and  genuine  maimers  of  odien, 
by  virtue  of  the  divine  gift,  the  knowledge  which 
the  Ahnighty  had  inlu^Ml  into  him. 

Ver.  ir>3.  For,  as  Faber  on  this  paflage  ob« 
(erves,  if  the  names  thcmfelves  gave  any  know- 
ledge, tAt  fffn^y,  of  the  natures  and  qnalities  of 
the  thhigs  that  are  called  by  them ;  and  if  opoa 
the  bare  pronmiciation  of  three  or  four  fyllablei^ 
any  particular  notes  were  obtained,  that  indeed 
would  defervedly  claim  our  admiration ;  but  fincc^ 
it  depends  only  upon  ufe,  and  that  ufe  upon 
chanoe,  convenience,  and  fonnettmes  on  the  teme* 
rity  and  igooraoce  of  the  meaner  and  illiterate 
pan  of  mankind  I  Lucrethis  is  in  the  right  to  Uj^ 
that  there  is  no  wonder  in  it. 
Vcr.  xjij,  Scitut  £lBpiricu%  Ub.  xi.  Pjrhon* 
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HfpotTp*  Csems  to  be  of  optnioD,  thtt  birds  and 
brute  beafta  have  a  particular  language  according 
to  cbeir  different  kinds;  and  with  bim  agrees 
JLa^aotios,  and  fays,  that  fpeech  !s  proper  to  maos 
Mid  yet  we  nay  obferve  in  birds  and  beafts  a  ccr* 
tain  fimilitnde  of  fpeech,  and  that  too,  different 
upon  dii&rem  occafions  :  To  us,  indeed,  their 
voices feem  imperfedl  and  inarticulate;  and  fotoo 
perhaps  4o  ours  to  tbem  ;  but  their  voices  utter 
Words  to  themfeWes,  becaufe  they  underftand 
theai,  ^  Proprius  homini  fermo  eft ;  tamen  <t 
iUis  qusdam  fimilitudo  fermonis :  Nam  et  dig^ 
^ofcunt  iavictm  fe  vocibus ;  et  cum  irafcuntur, 
edunt  ibnam  jurgie  fimilem ;  et  cum  fe  ex  inter* 
valio  videre,  gtatulandi  officium  voee  decbrant : 
llobis.qiiidem  voces  eorum  videntor  iucoBditaB,  ii* 
cm  iUisfortafl^  noftrs ;  fed  ilHs,  qui  fe  intelligunt, 
,  f  crb9  fam."  Ladan.  de  Ira  Dei.  cap.  vU.  And 
iht  credialoM  ancient*  firmly  believed,  that  magi, 
ciana  undcrftood  the  languages  of  birds.  And 
Fiorpbyry  affures  us,  that  Apolloaius  Tyaoseus 
cottid  expouDd  the  aotes  of  fwaUows ;  <Mr,  as  Phi. 
loftratuf  faysy  the  chirping  of  fparrows.  Tircfias 
likewife  is  renowned  for  biskoowiedge  in  the  Ian* 
gnagea  of  birds.  Apollon.  Rhodig.  lib.  iit.  men* 
f  ions  oae  MopCus>  who  underftood  the  languages 
cf  crow*  and  daws.  Pliny,  lib-  z.  cap.  49.  relates 
^f  Melaoipus,  that  be  was  inftruAed  to  intcrprtc 
the  lo^gue*  of  birds  by  a  ferpcnt,  that  came  to 
bim,  and.  licked  bis  cars,  fiut  of  .this,  even  he 
mvMi  fieems  to  queftioD  the-  truth  ;  nor  docs  he 
give  much  credit  to  what  he  reports  of  Pemocri* 
tus,  who  faid,  that  the  blood  of  feveral  birds,  mix- 
fd  together  and  corrupted,  will  produce  a  ierpcnt, 
of  wKicb  whoever  ea<s,  **  intelledurus  .fit  avium 
coUoquia,'*  will  underftand  the  difcovrfe  of  birds. 
That  the  foothfayers  drew  their  divinatiofis  from 
the  voices  of  birds,  as  well  as  from  their  flight,  is 
soiociotts.    Virgil,  Ma,  iil  ver.  559. 

Trojttgcna,  interpret  Divum,  qui  numina  Phocbi, 
Qui  tripodas,  Clarii  lauros,  qui  fydera  fentif, 
■  £t  volucruro  linguas,  et  pr2epetis  omxna  pennac : 

^d  the  birds,  from  whofc  voice  they  took  their  au- 
guries, were  called  "  oicinet,"  from ''  os  et  cano,** 
unging  with  the  Riouth  ;  and  theie  were  crows, 
lavens,  pies,  and  the  like ;  as  the  others,  from 
whoie  flight  the  divined  future  events,  were  caU. 
«d/r«/<^i,  from  w^^trirt^^m,  flying  before,  as  vul- 
tures,  eagles,  &c.  But  bcfides  all  this,  we  may 
produce  the  authority  of  fome  of  the  Jewiih  doc- 
tors, who  afiirm  Solomon  to  have  been  learned 
V>  the  languages  of  birdi :  Nay,  they  faj,  that  he 
lent  a  meSage  by  a  certain  bird,  to  the  queen  of 
^Ethiopia;  who  mufl  therefore  be  thought  to  have 
been  as  knowing  in  the  language  of  birds  as  him- 
ielf.  And  in  the  Alcoran,  he  is  made  to  fay,  **  O 
Amines,  imelligite  avium  eloqnentianu'*  And 
from  the  fame  authority  we  learn,  that  a  lapwing, 
9r  a  bird  called  a  houp,  brought  him  the  firft  news 
of  the  queen  of  Sheba :  Of  which  notice  is  taken 
in  the  Prolegom.  in  BibL  Polyglott.  But  Del- 
rius  denies,  that  either  birds  or  beafis  can  nfe  dif- 
^ourfe,  because  they  are  void  of  reaibn ;  yet  he 
cp^c(&s,  t^t  they  have  certain  iadicaifoiis,  or  H* 

I 


preflive  founds,  by  which  they  revesl  and  tsk 
known  their  affeiSions  and  appetites;  and  vkid 
men  by  long  obfervatioo,  may  come  to  vakh 
(land.  He  adds,  that  thefe  indieatioDs  of  thai 
are  perfedlly  known  to  the  devil,  and  thtt  hesaf 
inflruft  magicians  to  know  them  as  weU  siU^ 
felf  i  which,  whether  be  evef  did  or  not,  £iyi^ 
I  cannot  tell ;  bur,  **  non  eft  incredibile  fedflcT 
it  is  not  incredibile  but  he  has.  Delriu.  Wtjfi 
Mag,  lib.  ii.  cap.  19.  ^ 

Ver.  1X49.  Crows  are  faid  to  prognofticatetl^ 
change  of  weather,  either  to  fair  or  foul;  aodn 
give  notice  of  each  by  their  different  croskiDS.  f 
they  croak  often,  and  vmb  a  hoarfe  voice,  itiit 
fign  of  rain.    Vtrg.  Oebrg.  i.  ver.  $%i.  . 

' .    -Et  e  paflu  decedens  agmine  magos 
Corvorum  increpuit  denfis  ezercitns  alii. 

And  ver.  388. 

Turn  comix  rauca  ploviam'vocat  imprelnvQa^ 
Et  fola  in  ficd  (ccum  fpatiatur  arenft. 

But  !f  they  croak  not  above'  three  or  four tiui 
and  whh  a  fhrill  and  clear  voice,  !t  betobsifi 
westher.    Thus  Virgil,  in  the  fame  Georgia 
410.  fpeatlng  of  fair  weather,  iays^  that 

Turn  liqnidaa  corvi  preffo  ter  gutture  voces 
Aut  quater  ingeminant :  et  faspe  cnbilibw  ili 
Nefdo qol praeter  foUtumdalcedifie  Ijccl 
Inter  fe  foliis  firepitaot :  jnvat  imbribut  a^ 
PfiOgenicm  parvam,  dulccfqoe  reviiere  ndofc 

Bee  the  note  on  ver.  S9.  book  vi. 

Ver.  S156.  He  has  before  mtde  mentioe  efl 
ver,  1073.*  He  now  teaches,  ki  fifteen  verfeit* 
fire  was  either  thrown  down  to  earth  by  tM 
or  that  the  trees,  being  rudely  ikaken  by  ^ 
winds,  and  their  branches  growing  hot 
qoent  ftrikin{(  and  dalbiog  againft  ou 
burfk  out  at  length  into  flames,  and  firft  _ 
to  men,  who  ufed  it  to  dreft  their  mea^ 
obferved  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  ripocl 
brought  their  fruits  to  maturity,  and 
more  fit  for  their  ferviee.     And  thus  a 
of  life,  and  change  of  food,  iavented  by  vilty ' 
ury,  was  firft  introduced.  1 

Caneparius  de  Atramentis,  cap.  13.  recb«i| 
fix  feveral  ways,  by  which  fire  may  be  geoenM 
and  kindled,  viz.  **  propagatione, jpntre&e,  nl 
tione,  antiipafi,  f^idione  et  percuffione:'*kflM 
pagatiott,  corruption,  coition,  nntipafis,  or  cobP( 
ryrevnlfion,  frldion  and  percwfiion;  wkick,i 
verthelefs,  he  reduces  to  thefe  three  b'ods,  p4i 
gation,  coition,  and  motion^  in  which  tbe  sM 
ways  are  included.  For  corruption  and  reveil 
to  the  contrary  kindle  fire,  by  compelh'ng  tbedl 
perfed  heat  to  unite  together,  and  therasrc  ii 
under  the  head  of  coition ;  as  fridion  aad  pcrt^  1 
fion  do  under  that  of  motion. 

Ver.  Xi6e.  This,  if  vre  may  believe  f«ae  » 
thors,  happened  often  formerly*  in  Hmigary.  Ad 
Lucretius  has  already  made  mention  of  atcsoky 
ing  fire  by  collifion,  book  L  ver.  9na.  ^  ^ 
Qou  00  Ua(  pU^    Moreover,  Vinuf ia%  ii&  » 
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!«.  I.  ikAtt  ibe  (MngtoAl  of  eiir  asliotry  fire  to 
bii  wcidesc  of  trees  taking  fire  in  a  tcmpeft.  Hit 
rwditfe  u  follow  :  **  A.b  tempefbitibas  ct  vcd- 
•  deoTs  crebriutibiw  irborct  ngiacK,  et  inter  fe 
rtpeci/aaios,  igaem  ezciUTenint  :'*  Which  the 
tdenta  having  oUenred,  took  from  thence  the 
rft  hint  of  the  invention  of  their  igniaria ;  for 
px  way  of  getting  fire  vraa  by  rubing  one  ftick 
|UDil  another,  tiU  being  heated,  they  catched 
e,  which  they  fed  with  dry  leayea,  or  fome  o- 
V  matier,  that  waa  eafily  combuiUble.  Vkgil, 
iiLlver.  X79. 

ftepicqae  ignem  foliis,  atque  arida  ciroim 
Bttimcnu  dedit. 

Ddtbefc  dry  noorilhments,  fays  Taniebaa,  in  hia 
MOM  Theophraftas  de  Igne,  they  ciUled  t^x*- 
1 1  cfbcns;  or,  according  to  the  Scholiaft  of  A- 
Umai,  rtfuifT,  i.  e.  firator;  which  we  oiay 
Dpare  with  onr  ttnder«  The  other  parta,  which 
re  the  (ticks,  they  called  ri^ir^,  i.  e.  lerebrom, 
I  tbey  terttd  inAead  of  oar  fiuit  and  fteel.  The 
t^tbtt  are  luoib  fubjed  to  take  fire  in  this 
ma,  are  (aid  to  he  the  fig-tree,  laurel,  oak, 
laii  tile-tree,  ivy  tod  vane;  but  aboice  all  the 
ni  And  if  we  naay  give  ctedit  to  Maoilins, 
I  Jnay  be  got  almoU  out  of  every  thing. 

t  amem  cuniftis  pennixti  partibus  tgoea ; 
1  gravidas  babicaot  fabricaotes  fulmina  nubes ; 
eoecrsot  terras,  ^tnamque  imiunrurOlympo, 
alidat  reddant  ip(is  in  fontibos  undas  : 
Uice  in  dora,  viridique  in  cortice  fedem 
kiiiuit,  cum  fylva  fibi  coUifa  crematur, 
bi  oTque  adeo  natura  cfk  omnis  abundans. 

Lii,  i.  ven  S50. 

Vch  our  tranflator  thus  renders : 

liei  in  ev*ry  thing ;  in  clouds  it  forms 
Rightful  cbuiader,  and  defcends  in  ftorms : 
JKi  through  the  earth,  in  JEtna  raves, 
(faitates  heav*o*s  thunder  in  its  caves  ; 
hAav  valea  it  boils  the  rifing  floods ; 
iati  'tis  found,  and  lodges  in  the  woods  ; 
to&*d  by  ftorms,  the  trees  in  flames  expire, 
arm  are  Nature's  parts,  fo  fiU'd  with  fire. 

Creed- 

r.  X171.  In  thefe  thirty  veriea,  he  tells  as, 
to  provide  the  better  for  their  common  (afe- 
ley  gave  the  fovereign  power  to  one  man,  to 
a  nature  had  given  to  excel  in  beauty,  wit, 
cngth  (  and  bad  thus  herfelf  declared  him  a 
This  monarch  fell  to  building  of  towns 
;>wer8,  to  ddfend  himfclf  and  his  fubjeds  from 
ifttlts  of  their  enemies.  He  governed  them 
11 ;  every  thing  was  done  that  he  conunaud<* 
ad, 

ppy  mankind  under  fuch  a  prince ! 
t  avarice  and  ambition  foon  corrupted  and 
hrew  all  tilings.  And  fuch  is  the  condition 
oces,  even  at  this  day,  that  wholbever  values 
lie  and  quiet,  and  dedres  to  live  happily,  will, 
be  wife,  aToid  the  adminiftration  of  public 
I*,  for  the  foTereign  authority  is  hard  to  gain, 


and  harder  to  keep.-  Infteadhf  pleafbres,  it  bringa 
cares  and  troubled;  it  is  always  totttring  andin* 
conftaot ;  always  atucked  by  ambition  and  envy, 
and  often  thrown  down  by  confpiracy. 

Ver.  XI 74.  Thus  too  Ovid.   Metam.  L  ter. 
135- 

Communemque  prius,  ceu  lumina  foUs  ec  aoraf, 
Cautus  humum  longo  fignavit  limite  menfiar. 

Then  land-marks  limited  to  each  his  right, 

For  ail  before  was  common  as  the  light.       Dtyi, 

Ver.  1x7$.  It  was  the  cullom  foeaerly  in  ma** 
ny  cottoiries  so  choole  their  kings  ior  the  beauty - 
and  majefty  of  their  per(boa.  TbiaAri(iotle«  lib.  • 
I.  de  Rep.  reporu  to  be  trae  of  the  fithaopsaos; 
who,  fays  he,  when  they  obferve  any  one,  who,  ia 
his  looks,  refembles  the  images  of  their  gods*  im- 
mediately conclude,  that  he  waa  bora  to  nile^over 
othcra.  And  Xenopbon  in  dymph.  Xaya,  that  hea«« 
ty  is  (bmething  chat  nature  herfelf  haa  (Unped 
with  royalty.  Heiiogabaius,  thoaigh  but  a-  boy, 
was  chofeo  emperor  by  the  Roman  foldicra  at  ML 
fight  of  him  ;  as  if  he  had  had  what  fiuripidea 
calls  *£i^f  ^«»  Ttt^nihst  a  countenance  that  de- 
deferved  a  kingdom.    Thus  Drydcn  : 


-Manly  majefty 


\ 


Sate  in  his  front,  and  darted  firom  hiseyes^ 
Commanding  all  he  view*d. 

And  in  another  pbce : 

Eyes  that  confefa*d  him  bom  for  kingly  fway ;. 
So  fierce  they  flalh'd  intolerable  day. 

And  Virgil  feems  to  have  had  femethmg  like 
this  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  delcribes  the  differ*  « 
ence  of  look  between  the  lawful  king  oi  the  bees, 
and  the  ofurper ;  of  which  de(Su'iption,  chat  thia 
note  may  not  ftretch  too  long,  I  will  omit  the  o>» 
'riginal,  and  give  only  Dryden'a  tranflation : 

With  eafe  difiinguifh'd  is  the  regal  race  : 
One  monarch  wears  an  open,  honefi  (ace, 
Shap'd  to  bis  fize,  and  'godlike  to  behold. 
His  royal  body  (bines  with  fpecks  of  gold. 
And  ruddy  fcalcs  :  fur  empire  he  defign'd. 
Is  better  born,  and  of  a  nobler  kind : 
That  others  look  like  nature  in  difgrace : 
Gaunt  are  his  fides,  and  fullen  is  his  face. 
And  like  their  grifly  prince  appears  hia  gbomy 
race. 

To  which  I  will  only  add,  that  ^taAnXn^  like  a 
god,  is  often  ufed  by  Hooaer  as  an  epithet  for  a 
beautiful  perfon. 

For  as  Varro  Margop*  faya  very  well : 

ut  pote  plus  viget,  pifces'  ut  faepe  mlnutoe 
agnu'  comeft ;  ut  aves  enecat  accipiter. 

Thus  Horace,  Sat* 

—Omnis  enlm  res. 
Virtus,  &ma,  decus,  divina,  humanaque  polcbrii 
Divitiis  parent,  &c.  ■     ■ 

And- Ovid  r 


i 


Qui 

M^ 
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Aoronuit  vttinutc 
Vcoit 


fibcab ;  phniaiai  two 


1 


Axid  the-sttihor  of  HudtVru  in  two  wordi, 

Tor  volley  it  the  only  pow*r. 
That  all  mankind  falls  down  before. 

Ver.  1x87.  Who,  that  reads  thefe  lines,  can 
believe  that  Epicvnts  was  an  epicure :  he  be- 
licred  that  a  wife  man  cannot  be  poor ;  beciofe 
lie  lives  content  with  what  he  has :  and  thinks  it 
enough,  even  though  it  be  but  little :  he  placed 
indeed  the  chief  happioefii  of  life  in  pleafure ;  and 
what  he  meam  by  pteafure,  let  Cicero  teach  us : 
*  ticgat  Epicunis  jttcnnd^  poffe  vhri,  ntfi  enns  vfr* 
tnte  vivatnr  3  negat  oltnoi  in  fapientetn  vim  cfle 
ioitms :  tenoem  viAum  aotefert  cepiofo,  &€.*' 
IWcnl.  QomiL  lib.  3.  And  Laertins  eelb  «s,  that 
Epkurtts  was  often  mevleating  into  his  hearers, 
fmmony,  c^nttnency,  fparingnefs  of  food,  and 
maaimUy,  or  eafineft  and  content  of  mind  is 
allftatea  and  conditiooa:  whence  he  had  often 
in  his  month  this  dying,  D«f  •wwxi^dl  JkmXmvmt9 
it  tmlm  m^mf  W^fMi. 

Thus  too  Drydcn  in  the  Wife  of  Bath*s  calt 
nftat  Chaucer ; 

Content  is  weakh,  the  riches  of  the  mind, 
And  happy  he,  vrho  can  the  ttcafnre  find: 
Bnt  the  bafemilcrilarref  aoridft  his  ftorot 
Broods  on  liisgoW,  and  griping  ftiU  at  nore» 
Sksladly  pining  and  believes  he's  poor. 

Ver.  1190.  *  Ventre  nihil  novi  fmgalius,'*  (ays 
Javenal,  Sat.  v.  ver.  6.  And  it  was  the  conftant 
ob£arvation  of  ^e  ibberer  heathens,  that  nature  is 
content  with  viery  little :  Diogenes  in  the  life  of 
Socrates,  relates  ot  that  philofoplier,  that  be  vras 
worn  to  fay,  Tliat  moft  men  ieened  to  live  only 
to  ent ;  b«t  that  for  his  part  he  cat  onl^  to  Uve. 
Ajsd  Plato  obfervos,  that  of  ail  creatme s,  man  is 
longeft  in  digcfling  his  food :  and  that  nature 
has  ordered  it  thus  to  intimate  to  us,  that  Ihe 
would  not  have  thofe  nobler  occopstions,  of  which 
ihe  has  rendered  us  capable,  and  for  which  we 
•J0CIC  chiefly  created,  to  be  interrupted  by  too  fre- 
^nent  eating.  And  as  this  is  a  good  moral  reafon, 
io  neither  is  the  phyfical  reafon,  which  anatomifis 
five  US,  to  be  contemned  :  for  they  obferve,  that 
the  tlcon,  one  of  the  guts,  through  which  the 
meat  snuft  pafs,  and  fo  called  from  itxit*,  I  in- 
vohe,  is  fix  times  longer  than  our  whole  body, 
nnd  twiiled  and  fiQ|ded  in  foch  a  manner,  and 
vittthal  fo  fmalU  that  what  we  eat  cMUiot  pals 
throagh  it  cafily,  and  in  a  ibort  time. 

Ver.  1003.  Diadems  were  ufed  by  the  ancient 
kings  as  crowns  are  now,  for  the  mark  of  royaU 
cy :  they  are  by  ibme  laid  to  be  only  vriiite  rib* 
bonds,  adorned  with  precious  fionea,  and  which 
they  bound  about  their  heads.  The  word  comet 
from  hmU$9,  to  bind  about.  But  Pancirolhis, 
.  from  an  epiftle  to  St.  Jerome  to  F^ola,  defcribes 
a  diadem  to  be  a  little  cap,  like  a  half  football, 
boupd  about  with  a  white  /a/ds  or  wreath. 
This  paffiige  of  St.  Jerome  is  in  Epifl.  J28,  dt 
9^itm  Saetrdthamt  where  that  father  calls  it  ro- 
J^iUtUm^  a  round  cap ;  fuch  a  o&c  as  that 


in  which  Ulyfles  is  reprelbnl»d  in  tnwcihcd  vii|^ 
called  by  his  name.  Tile  Ofeefcs,  (bys  he,  cal  41 
cj^,  and  Ibme,  galerus:  after  which  be 
that  this  fiUdmm  wM  cied  00  to  the  bock  psRs 
the  head  with  a  ribband,  to  fbch  a  tnaBocr,dM 
it  could  not  etfily  flip  off :  *«  iu  in  occtpstio  via 
conftmdKi  eft,  «t  non  facili  bbator  tt  OKftatl 
Yet  indeed  the  futis  or  wtim  itfetf  feems 
than  the  bonnet  to  have  b«en  fbc  diade 
Martellinns,  Ubh  iv.  acqaaims  us,  that 
was  Mfe&MA  of  treafon,  for  v^ariog  the 
CM^M  about  his  leg,  to  hide,  as  he  ptyanrndad, 
fore  :  but,  fays  he,  xhtfi/ehh  canduh  betj 
neraUy  Interpreted  a  diadem,  it  created  t 
cion,  that  he  was  aiming  at  the  empire  :  the 
ther,  becaulb  it  was  not  material  00  wttnt  pkn 
the  body  it  was  worn.  See  lOEewife 
ab  Alex.  Gen.  dier.  Kb.  i.  cap.  ftS.  And 
nioM  iky*  pofitifvely,  it  was  not  atrmm^ 
tis :  which  agrees  likowife  with  the  «cy 
of  the  woffd  diadem,  which  we  gave  before. 

Ver.  iseS.  Here  the  poet  tells  «8»  that  thai 
narchy  being  abotilhcd,  violence,  epprefioa,! 
tumults  began  to  rage  anew,  ind  the  lifli  <  ~ 
retamed  to  its  primhive  fitageBefr: 
they  at  length  thought  fit  «o  create 
among  themlelves,  and  to  make  Uwt,  in  < 
punilh  the  opprefTon :  and  this  was  an  f 
their  prudence;  for  the  dread  of 
keeps  men  in  awe,  and  retains  them 
bounds  of  their  duty.  And  let  none  imagi 
can  violate  the  laws  with  impunity,  even 
they  offend  in  private ;  for  confcicucc  herlclf  j 
babbler ;  and  many,  when  raviog  under  the  1' 
lence  of  difeafe  or  even  io  their  dreams,  1 
their  own  accufcrs,  and  betrayed  their  fecrct  c 

Here  vre  may  oblerve,  thai,  Lucrocio^  1 
ver.  1 1 70.  to  ver.  1133.  has  folvcd  the  f  ~ 
political  problems. 

I.  Why  man,  who  was  bom  free,  fubj< 
felf  from  the  very  beginning,  to  the  ob 
kings  ?  ^or  no  man,  as  Plutarch  elegantly  i 
is  hj  nature  born  a  flav^ 

^ther  for  the  refpcd  and  reverence  chey  I 
to  fome  men,  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  I 
(eftic  looks :  or  by  reafon  of  the  fuperior  f 
of  fome,  by  which  they  compelled  the  w 
unwUling  obedience  and  fervitude :  or 
caoeUencc  of  their  wit,  which  eaiily  and  jaJUy  I 
<|uired  tkew  the  command  over  oikers. : 

II.  Why  did  thoy  confer  the  govcn 
one  man  f  Were  there  oot  feveral  endowud  t 
e^ual  qualifications  ?  bcfide*,  every  man  i 
his  own  eyes  to  be  beautiful  and  witty  < 

Becaufe  they  deemed  a  monarchy  to  be  | 
able  to  a  govornment  of  roaay,  and  bcbevcd  1 
Ihould  live  more  free  under  the  dominion  of  e 
than  of  many  ruUra. 

III.  Why  did  the  bcanttful,  the  flrong,  and  1 
wity,  ceale  at  length  to  reign  f 

Ihe  invention  of  gold  dethroned  then, 
when  men  grew  rich,  the  foverc igo  aathori:^  • 
volved  on  the  mof(  wealthy. 

iV.  Why  did  the  kings  fall  at  M  to  lt£ 
o^towemnd  ticadeU  ?' 
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Eadier  Weaufe  lli«f  appKbeiidtd  the  lofoltt  of 
eneinie«,or  werejcaloQs  olthdr  oftn  fbbjcAt, 
wl»«m  tliey  oppreffled  with  too  feverc  a  flaverf . 

V.  How  came  ih<  kiogkf  power,  with  all  ita 
mmda  of  royaUy,  to  b«  at  tcngth  totally  fttbtert- 
ed  aad  laid  afidc  ? 

Bccaulc  noduag  refifts  envy ;  which  climb*  the 
I'lfcicft  towttt,  an4  i»yad«t  the  palacct  of  kings : 
nay,  the  favourttet  of  fortune  are  chiefly  ezpofed 
to  her  afiaalta^ 

Vf .  Why  were  lawt  Mt  invented  and  mada  f 
Perhaps  for  the  fake  of  commerce :  for  man  is 
a  fodahle  animal,  and  indigent  of  roocu4  offices. 
Hicfclbre,  chat  he  might  not  be  perpetually  in 
arms,  laws  were  isveotcd  to  e(Ubiiih  a  rule  of 
cooamoa  focie^,  aqd  to  reft  rain  and  keep  .within 
certain  bounds,  the  pctulancy  and  iinbndled  luft 
cf  the  wicked. 

Ver,  1*26.  For,  as  Cicero  fays  very  truly, 
^  fun  qneraqae  fraos,  fuum  facinua.  fu«m  Oeelus, 
ion  aadack  de  ianitatc  ac  mente  deturbat,*'  Lib.  i. 
4k  Finib." 

Ver.  1129.  That  is,  at  Cicero,  lib.  I.  de  Pintb. 

treating  nf  thcfe  things,  fsys, "  aanquam  confidant 

ad  fore  femper  ocnUum,"  let  them  never  flatter 

tbemftrlvet,  that  thefe  enormities  will  lie  forever 

fefiried  in  darknefs :    becaufe  many  are  faid  to 

Jiavc  betrayed  their  crimes  in  their  dreams:  and 

others  in  the  delirious  ravings  of  a  difeal'e,  have 

afiicovered  their  abominable  a&ions,  that  had  lain 

M  long  time  concealed. 

Ver.   1230.  Thus  Book  iv.  v.  1014. 

Moitt  de  naagnis  per  forannm  rebu*  loquontur, 
tikliciiqtic  fill  ladi  periapd  fufire. 

Sooae  calk  of  ftate  aflairs,  and  fome  betray. 
The  plots,  their  treachVous  minds  had  fram'd  by 
day, 

Ver.  X233.  Religion,  fays  he,  and  the  fear  of 
cbe  goda,  began  at  the  firft  birth  of  men :  But 
/roaa  whence  had  they  their  knowledge  of  tne  dei- 
cieo?  It  is  oncenatn,  whether  from  the  inisiges 
thmt  flowed  from  the  godi  themlelves,  to  whom 
Epicurus  afcribed,  as  it  were,  a  body  and  blood ; 
or  frona  images  that  arofe  by  chance.  Mow  thofe 
\uaMgc%^  whatever  they  were,  or  from  whence  fo. 
rver  they  came,  by  continually  (Iriking  the  mindi 
kf  tuen*  either  when  they  were  fleeping  or  awake, 
wcr^  the  caufe  that  men  conjedlured  that  fome 
ubftaoccs,  like  thofe  images,  and  capable  of  un- 
Icrfianding,  did  exift  foniewhere  or  other :  fnr 
Imb  images  feemed  to  fpeak,  and  to  move  their 
members  ;  and  they  believed  them  immortal  too, 
ccauie  the  form  of  the  images  was  always  the 
uiae,  and  their  power  and  ftrength,  feemed  to  be 
Muncnfci  and  happy  likewifc,  becaufe  they  were 
^wer  terriHed  at  dangers,  nor  diflurbed  at  the 
9tf>  of  death :  and  never  grew  weary,  as  if  they 
Djoyed  eternal  reft. 

Ver.  X26;u  In  thcfe  eleven  verfes  he  farther 
Qrc:rcn  that  the  ignorance  of  natural  canfes  gave 
ifc  111  rwife  to  religion.  For  when  men  obferv« 
i   the  aasticos  of  tie  beavensi  ftnd  tht  vidf. 


Ittndes  of  the  leaCbosv  whcB  tkey  pafftelwd  the 
hail,  the  fnow,  the  winds,  the  thunder,  the  lighu 
ntng,  Blc.  aod  could  not  comprehend  Fhat  flionld 
be  the  caufes  of  all  thofe  wonderoua  effe^  thef 
concluded  that  God  was  the  author  of  them  :  for 
to  whom  could  they  aferibe  the  conftant  and-eon- 
tinual  morion  of  the  fpheres ,  rather  than  to  a  wi^ 
ralerand  Lotdi  And  where  eould  they  plaee  Ma 
abode  better,  or  with  greater  reafoo,  than  in  the 
places  from  vrhenoe  comes  the  fnow.  the  hail,  the 
thunder,  &^.  f  Thus  argued  the  Epiciireans;  hoc 
much  better  the  Stoics,  who  niade  uie  of  thii- 
very  argument,  to  aflnrt  and  prove  the  divine 
Providence;  Fhich  the  others  hronght  to  oppolc 
it. 

Thus  Maoilius,  lib.  i.  v.  4^5.  ^peaking  of  the 
motions  of  the  flars  and  fpheres : 

Nee  varies  obitus  ndrunt,  variof(}tte  recurfua; 
Certa  fed  in  proprias  oriuntur  fydera  luces; 
Natalefque  faos,  occaCiim^ue  oxdioe-iervaat: 

And  V.  483.  he  adds. 

At  mihi  tarn  praelens  ratio  non  ulla  videtor, 
Qu&  patcat  mundum  divino  numine  verri, 
At^ue  ipfum  elTe  Deum;  oec  forte  cmfle  ma* 

giOxa, 
Ut  volilit  credi,  qui,  &c. 

Which  our  traoflator  thus  renders : 

The  flars  flill  keep  one  courfe :  they  ftill  pnrTue 

Their  conftant  track,  nor  vary  in  a  new : 

From  one  fizt  point  they  Hart,  tbeir  courie  nuua- 

tain. 
Repeat  their  whirl,  and  vifit  it  again  : 
A  moft  convincing  reafon,  drawn  from  fenfe. 
That  this  vaft  frame  is  rul'd  by  Providence; 
Which,  like  the  foul,  does  ev'ry  whirl  advance : 
It  muft  be  God :  nor  was  it  oude  by  chance. 
As  Epicurus  dreamt,  &c. 

Ver.  1473.  This  belief  of  a  Divine  ProTideoce^ 
Epicurus  held  to  be  the  fole  canfe  of  all  the 
anxieties  that  difturb  the  life  of  man :  and  thia 
opinion  of  his  Lucretius  ezplaini  in  thefe  twenty- 
Bve  verfes.  From  that  belief,  fays  he,  proceeda 
the  vain  and  caufelcfs  fupcrftition  of  the  greateft 
part  of  mankind,  which  is  not  piety  to  the  gods^ 
The  pious  man  is  he  who  looks  into  himfelf,  who 
explores  the  fecrets  and  power  of  nature,  that  he 
may  comprehend  the  caufes  of  all  things,  and 
wonder  at  nothing :  This  is  he^  who  with  an  tm- 
daunted  fool  beholds  the  motiotns  of  the  heavem^ 
and  all  the  other  phenomenons  of  nature;  be- 
caufe he  is  convinced  upon  certain  grounds,  that 
all  things  here  below  happen  without  the  care 
and  intervention  of  the  gods :  But  ignorance  is 
the  parent  of  piety. 

**  Papicolam  crederes  Lacretlam,'*  fays  Cteechi 
on  this  paflage.    Horace,  Epift.  vi.  lib.  x. 
Nil  admirari,  prope  res  eft  una,  Numici, 
Solaque  qns  poflit  facers  et  fervare  beatum. 
Hone  folem,  et  fteUas,  et  decedentia  certis 
Tempera  momentis,  font  qui  formidine  tmllSi 
Imbuci  ffc^ent.  ■ 
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And  Virgil: 

Fttlix  qui  potuit  rernm  cegnefcere  caafas, 

ftrcpkumque  AcherontU  aTtti 
Subjcdt  pe^ibttt. 

Ver.  1174*  Stthft^  nnu  rmgg.']  Velleius  tn  Ci- 
cero expUinf  this  opinioa  of  Eptcunu,  and  gives 
lu  the  reafon  of  it  in  thefe  tifiords :  **  Quae  eoim 
nobis  Natura  ioformatiooein  Deorum  ipforum  de- 
<iit,  eadem  ioCciilpiit  in  mentibiit,  ut  co«  asternoa, 
€t  beatoi  baberemna :  Qood  fi  ita  eft,  verd  ez- 
pofiu  eft  ilia  feotencia  ab  Epicuro,  quod  aeter- 
Buin  beatomque  fit,  id  oec  habere  ipfum  negctii 
quidquam,  nee  ezhibcre  alteri,  itajjue  neqoe  iri, 
neqae  frratia  teneri;  qood  qux  talia  eflcne,  imbe- 
cilia  e&nt  oniDia  :  Nihil  enim  agit  Deua,  nullia 
occopationibui  eft  implicatus,  nulla  opera  nrnU. 
tor;  fol  fapientiA  et  yirtute  gaudet:  habet  »• 
ploratum  fore  fe  fenper  turn  in  masumit,  cum  in 
«tenui  Tohipcatibut.  Hnnc  Denm  ritd  beatum 
dtzerimos,  Yeftrnm  Yero  laboriofiffimnm :  Not 
cnim  beatam  vitam  in  animi  fecuritate,  et  in  om- 
si  vacatione  munerum  poniran*.'*  De  Natur. 
Deor.  lib.  I.  Upon  which  La&antioi  fays,  that 
he  is  apt  to  believe  with  Poflidooios  in  the  fame 
Cicero,  that  Epicurus  did  indeed  believe,  that 
there  were  no  gods  at  all ;  and  that  what  he  faid 
cf  the  immortsd  deites,  he  laid  only  ro  avoid  the 
cenfure  of  the  world:  That  though  he  indeed 
confeiTed  with  his  mouth,  that  there  were  gods, 
yet  he  denied  them  in  effedl,  by  exempting  them 
from  all  manner  of  affedioiis,  and  from  all  em- 
ployment  whatever.   De  lr&  Dei.  cap.  4. 

Ver.  1179.  T«  itad^l  LucreL  •*  Vertier  ad  lapi- 
dem."  For  the  Romans  were  wont,  in  their  wor- 
Ihip  of  the  images  of  their  gods,  to  turn  their  bo- 
dies round  to  the  right.  Plant,  in  CurcuL  a^.  i. 
▼.  70. 

Alt  <w«r*dl]  F**  the  Romans  likewife  wor- 
ihipped  the  images  of  their  gods,  with  a  veil 
hanging  down  from  their  head,  Plaut.  in  Ampb. 
**  Invocat  Deos  immortales,  ut  fibi  auxilium  fe- 
raot  manibns  puris,  capitc  operto.*'  .  The  reafon 
of  which  ceremony,  you  may  fee  at  Urge  in  Plu- 
tarch, b  fttftmuMf  and  in  6ie  life  of  Marcellos. 
See  Ukewife  the  interpreters  of  Mioutiut  Felix, 
p.  10. 

Ver.  laSl.  Spread  arms.]  Lucr.  "  Pandcre 
palmas  ;*'  which  was  a  cuQom  obferved  likewife 
in  their  fupplications  to  the  gods :  VirgiL  ^neid. 
i.  T.  97. 

Ingemie,  et  duplices  tendens  ad  fydera  palmai. 

Ver.  i»9S.  In  theie  twtnty-eight  Terfea  he 
fays,  that  fear  is  another  caufe  of  religion :  for 
men,  being  frighted  at  terapefta,  earthquakes, 
&c.  agaxnft  which  they  could  not  ftroggle  with 
any  ftnogth,  nor  avoid  .them  by  any  art  orin- 
dnflry  of  their  own,  implored  the  aid  and  ai&ft- 
ance  of  invillble  powers:  This  was  the  beginning 
of  prayers  and  vows;  and  thus 

Primos  10  orbe  Deos  fecit  Timor. 

Bat  what  do  vows  avail?    The  wind  ftUl  rages 
on  relenilcif :  the  onpitying  gcds  arc  as  deaf  and 


unmoved  u  the  tcmpcft:  and  <hdice  alflnefi. 
reds  and  governs  all  things. 

Ver.  1304.  Thus  Shakfpeare  in  the  tragcdf  rf 
King  iicar,  dcicpbing  a  tempeft, 

Man's  nattire  cannot  carry 


Th'  afflidioo,  and  not  fear.    Let  the  great  fod^ 
Who  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o*er  oor  liesd^ 
Find  out  their  en'mtea  sow.    Tremble,  ik« 

wretch. 
That  haft  withm  thee  undivnlged  crimes, 
Unwhipt  of  juftxce:    Hide  thee,  thou  Uoodf 

hand ; 
Thou,  perjur*d ;  and  thon,  fimilar  of  virtue, 
That  art  inceftoous :  Caitiff,  to  pieces  Ihske, 
That  under  covert,  and  umftnieiit  feemisj, 
^  Haft  pra Ais*d  on  man's  life  •  Clofe  pent-up  |A 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
Thefe  dreadful  fummonera  grace. 

Ver.  T396.    In  thde  thirty-eigfat  viofe%  k 
teaches  how  metals  cane  firft  to  be  difcofcnl 
what  ufe  they  put  them  to,  and  dievalaedil 
fet  upon  them.     He  afcribea  the  ftrft  diftowyd 
the  burning  down  of  the  wo<ida :  No  matterk^ 
nor  why  they  were  fet  a  fire:   fantthebotd 
the  flames  melted  the  metals  that  were  difpotf 
here  and  there  in  the  veins  of  the  earth,  d| 
made  them  flow  into  one  mafa.     Now 
firft  happened  to  fee  that  glittering  bodj, 
were  furprifed  at  iu  fplendor,  and  this  it 
that  invited  them  to  handle  it,  andtrj 
was  good  for :   And  uking  notice  that  the 
of  each  lump  of  it  refenibled,  and  bore  a  p 
tion  with,  the  figure  of  the  hole  or  hollov 
our  of  which  they  had  taken  it,  they 
that  by  melting  thofe  metaia  again,  they 
bring  them  into  what  form  they  pleafol; 
that  they  ittight  be  made  fo  thin,  as  to 
edge,  and  be  iharpened:    Thus  they  _, 
make  inftruments  of  each  fort  of  metdcv; 
with   them   fell   to   cutting   down  the 
cleaved  the  timber,  made  beams,  Bcc.    KflV^ 
caufe  the  inftruments  and  tools  they  had 
gold  and  of  Giver,  as  being  fofter  roetah, 
more  fubjeA  to  blunt  than  the  othen;  thoifei 
men  fet  a  greater  value  upon  braft,  becaflfir^ 
was  the  more  ufcfiil  metaL     Whence  the  m 
takes  occaiion  to  fay,  that  thofe  wretched  oaf 
who  fit  brooding  over  their  unprofitable  ^Ui 
filver,  and  contemn  bra(s  and  iron,  tbofe  0 
ufcful  metals,  ad  contrary  to  the  didatcsrf 
ture,  who  teaches  to  fet  value  on  things  aeoof^ 
to  the  utility  and  ufefylnefs  of  them. 

GM]  Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  ahjU 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  difcovered  p 
Others  fay,  that  Thoas  firft  found  it,  and  I 
too  in  the  mountain  Pangxus  in  Thraoe,  f 
called  MaUca,  and  Caflagua :  The  Cbr(«i 
Alexandrinum  afcribes  it  to  Mercury,  tbeftf 
Jupiter,  or  to  Picus,  king  of  luly,  who,  qaia 
hi*  own  country,  went  into  Egypt,  where,  «l 
the  death  of  Mlfraim,^<he  fon  oif  Cham,  hci 
ele^ed  to  fucceed  him  in  the  royal  dignity, « 
wa!»,  for  the  invention  of  gold,  called  Oii;;cf' 
tht  golJcn  god,    ^fchylui  artrib^tcj  thcla^ 
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ftC  duf  afld  aU  other  metak  to  Prooutlieas : 
ihefc  are  othcn  v/ho  write,  tbu  «iiher  JEa- 
fhom  Hyginut  calk  Csacus*  the.  Ton  of  Jo- 
or  Sol,  the  fon  of  Oceaons,  firft  difcovered 
and  that  too  in  Panchaia.  See  Plin.  lib. 
p.  $6*  and  Polydore,  Virgil,  lib.  ii.  de  Rcr. 
.  afk  9«  Moreover^  among  the  other  pae- 
screthu  meotiona  iron,  though  our  tranfla. 
)cs  DOC  The  aothor  of  the  Difpenfary  de. 
tthefie  minea  of  metala  in  the  earth,  in  lines 
I  tnMcnbiDg: 
tkofe  profounder  regions  they  explore, 

•  metals  ripen  in  vtSk  cakes  of  ore : 
fBllen  to  the  fight,  at  large  is  ^ead 
W  onwieldy  nutfs  of  himpiih  lead : 
litfimin*ring  in  their  dawning  beds,  are  (een 
■ore  afpiriog  feeds  of  fprightly  tin  : 

Bfper  iparUes  next  in  raddy  ftreaks, 

•  the  gloom  betrays  its  glowing  cheeks : 
htt  then,  with  bright  and  bnrnifh'd  grace, 
ii  sod  a  blooming  laftre  in  its  face, 

Sirms  of  thofe  more  yielding  metals  flies, 
■the  fslds  of  their  embraces  lies : 
il Acy  cling,  fo  ftobbomly  retire, 
^MflHnore  Ti*lent  than  the  chemift*s  fire. 

^I^.  Here  we  may  obicrve,  that  men 
I  vir  firft  of  ail  with  fire,  haviog,  before 
.MttJM  of  iron,  brafs,  or  arms,  with  which 
W^  sft^warda,  difcovered  the  dcftrudive 
f  that  elemeotj 

U340.  Ariftotle,  in  his  treatife  wt^t  )&«#. 
W  lays,  that  fomc  Ihepherds  in  Spain 
1^  fire  to  certain  woods,  and  heated  the 
ii  of  the  earth,  the  filver  that  was  in  the 
Iflf  it,  meUed,  and  flowed  together  into  a 
iod  that  a  little  while  afterwards  there 
m  ao  earthanake,  which  cleaved  the 
ifed  difdofed  a  vaft  quantity  of  filver,  that 
l*cd  together  by  that  meant.  This  too  is 
M  by  Strabo,  lib.  3.  where  he  fays,  that 
IVi  in  Andalufia  were  difcovered  by  this 
pi  60  too  Atheostu,  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  But 
I  Irft  difcoverers  of  niet;J«,  confolt  the  ao- 
^CBtioDed,  T.  1336.  and  Oeorg.  Agricol. 
P  Metal. 

M345»  Thus  Orid.  Met.  i.  ▼•  13S. 

•'taiii  eft  in  vifcera  terras,  [bris, 

^  recondiderat,  Stygiifque  admoverat  um- 

wtor  opes,  irritamenta  malorom. 

to  ooceoA  ferrum,  ferroqoe  nocentios  aumm 

^t,  prodit  bellmh,  qaod  ygnat  ntroqae. 

^glilhedbyDryden: 
peedy  mortals,  nimfliaging  her  ftore, 
I?*  her  eotraili  firft  the  precious  ore, 
^  Bext  to  hell  the  prudent  gods  had  laid) 
«t  iUttring  ill  to  fight  difplayM  t 
tt/fed  ftccl,  and  more  accurfcd  gold, 
teiichicf  birth,  and  trade  chat  mifchlcf  bold, 
Jjwlc  death  did  wretched  man  intade, 
^  •ftttlud.  aod  by  gold  betray'd. 

J»,  in  the  6rft  book  ol  Paradifc  Lott,  fpeak- 


•  By  him  firft 


Men  alio,  aod  by  his  fuggeftion  taught, 
Rai4rack*d  the  centre,  and  With  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 
For  treafures  bctter«hid. 

Ver.  1359.  The  author  of  the  Difpenfary  (ayf 
to  the  fame  purpofe : 
Gold  makes  a  patrician  of  a  flave; 
A  dwarf,  an  Atlas;  a  Therfites,  brave  : 
It  cancels  all  dcfcds.— 
And  Drydcn  in  Amphitryo  makes  Jupiter  (ay, 

■  When  I  made 
This  gold,  I  made  ai  greater  god  than  Jove, 
And  gave  my  own  omnipotence  away« 

Ver.  1360.  To  the  fame  purpofe,  Drydoa 
Thus  ev'ry  moment  alters  what  is  done. 
And  innovates  fome  z6t  till  then  unknown  s 

For  former  things 

Are  fet  afide,  like  abdicated  kings. 

Ver.  1364.  Since  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppo(e« 
that  the  veiiu  of  iron,  as  well  as  of  brais,  filver, 
lead,  &c.  were  melted  by  the  heat  of  thofe  bum* 
ing  forefts,  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  the  ancients 
fcarce  nu^e  any  mention  of  iron,  but  often  of 
brafs?  Becaufe,  lays  he,  in  tkefe  fixteen  verfSt% 
brafs  was  a  more  eafy  metal  to  work,  and  there 
was  greater  plenty  of  it :  therefore  the  weapons 
and  tools  of  hofluindry  that  were  firft  ofed,  were 
made  of  brala :  at  length,  iron  came  in  play ;  a 
fitter  metal  to  plough  and  till  the  ftubborn  aod 
hardened  elrth,  and  more  proper  for  the  daily 
increafing  rougbnefs  and  cmclty  of  man. 

Ver.  1366.  For  as  Cowley  (ays,  David.  3. 
Thefe  were  the  firft  rode  aru  that  malice  try*d. 
Ere  man  the  fins  of  too  much  knowledge  knew, 
And  death,  by  long  experience,  witty  grew. 

Ver.  137a  Ovid.  Faft.  lib.  iv. 
iSs  erat  in  prstio,  chalybs  latn  ma(fa  placebat : 
Eheu !  perpetno  debuit  ilia  tegi. 

Ver.  1372.  Hefiod.  'Ify«»»  *m  *H^if<w,  lib.  i 
V.  149.  fpeaking  of  the  bimscn  age : 

Tsif  y  h  ;^«AKfis  f*i»  Ttv;^Mt,  ;k>sAMs<  H  ti  •t- 

And  Euftathius  on  Iliad  i.  v.  236.  j^«Xjk«»  U  W» 

to  which  I  add  this  nf  AthensBUs,  lib.  vi.  cap.  4. 
*If^^  TO.  atltrk  MM  <»«Maf ,  l»  rS  wt^i  ViSt  If  XixiXif 

m§!i  r^ntSittf,  tteti  XtCvrmv,  jmJ  lyx^^t^i*'''  •»  if*  ^ 

Ver.  1380^  Having  made  mention  of  wars  in 
the  preceding  verfe,  be  takes  occaibn  to  explain 
in  fony-eight  verfes,  thofe  favage,  whiuh  we  call 
warlike,  arts  of  the  firft  men,  who  improved  in 
cruelty,  add  grew  daily  more  and  more  ingeniouf 
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to  dt&roj.  At  firft  they  fought  on  horfeback, 
and  a  horfe  it  a  tame  and  gentle  animal :  then 
they  }oined  two  horfes  to  a  chariot,  then  £our, 
and  armed  their  chariots  with  iron  bill»  and 
fcythes.  After  thii,  wild  beaiU  were  brought  to 
the  wars,  elephants  by  the  Africans,  lions  by  the 
Parthians,  then  bulls,  boar«,  &c.  But  Lucretius 
himfelf  does  not  believe  all  this .-  only  having  met 
with  thefe  relations  in  Tome  hiftories,  he  men- 
ttons  them,  and  mingles  truths  with  falfities. 
And  yet,  fays  he,  they  arc  not  altogether  incredi- 
ble :  For  what  has  not  witty  rai^e  and  crueky  in- 
vented ?  And  what  kind  of  afliftance  and  relief 
will  men  not  embrace  and  refufe,  who  labour  un- 
der oppreflion  and  defpair  f 

Sophocles  afcribes  the  6rft  invention  of  the 
bridle,  and  of  riding  on  horfeback,  to  Neptune  : 
Lyfias,  the  orator,  to  the  Amazons  :    and  others, 
to  others :    But  Virgil  abfolutely  to  the  Lapithz, 
a  people  of  Theflalia,  that  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains Pindus  and  Othrys,  and  were  next  neigh- 
bours to  the  Centaurs.    Georg.  iii.  v.  iij. 
Frceoa  Pelethronii  Lapitbae,  gyrofque  dcd^rc, 
Impofiti  dorfo :  atqiie  equitem  docu^re  fub  armis 
Infultare  foi . ,  et  greiTus  glomcrare  fuperbos. 

Thus  rendered  by  Drydco : 

-  The  Lapiihx  add  the  ftate 

Of  bits  and  bridles;  taught  the  ftced  to  bound, 
To  run  the  ring,  and  trace  the  mazy  ground ; 
To  (lop,  to  fly,  the  rules  of  war  to  know, 
T*  obey  the  rider,  and  to  dare  the  foe. 

Ver,  X383.    The  firft  invention  of  chariots  is 
by  /Efchylus  afcribed  to  Prometheus,  by  Cicero 
to  Minerra,  by  the  Trezenians  to  Hippolytus, 
and  by  Virgil  to  Eri^honius : 
Primus  EridUionius  currus  et  quatuor  aufus 
Jungere  cquos,  rapidifque  rotis  infiftere  vidor. 
Georg,  iii,  v.  XI 3. 

Bold  Eridhonius  was  the  firft  that  join*d 
Pour  horfcs,  for  the  rapid  race  defignM, 
And  o*er  the  dufty  whieels  preiiding  fate.    Dryd, 

But  whether  the  poet  means  that  Eridlhonioi, 
who  was  king  of  the  Athenians,  the  fon  of  VuU 
can  and  Tellus,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  fnake* 
footed,  anguipti^  and,  to  conceal  chat  deformity, 
to  have  firft  invented  a  chariot ;  or  that  other 
Eridhooius,  the  Phrygian,  who  was  the  fon  of 
JDardanus,  grandfon  of  Jupiter,  and  one  of  the 
ancefiors  of  iEnea«,  is  uncertain.  Pliny  fays  the 
Phrygians  firft  drove  a  chariot  with  two  horfes, 
and  Eridkonius  one  with  four :  '*  Bigas  primum 
jiinxit  Phrygum  Natio,  quadrigas  Eridhonius." 
Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56.  fiuiebius  in  Chronic, 
makes  Trochilut,  the  Argive,  who  was  fon  of 
CaUithea,  the  prieftefs  of  Juno,  to  be  the  firft  in- 
ventor of  chariots ;  and  with  him  agrees  Fertul. 
lian  de  Spedac  However,  he  is  erroneo'uily 
called  Orfilochus  by  Hyginus,  who  neverthelefs  is 
followed  in  his  error  by  Corippas  in  Panegyr.  i. 
as  we  find  by  thefe  mit9^  which  Scaiiger  on  £u- 
fcbiascite*: 


Orfiloehnm  referunt  primas  juntifle  qiiadrigi% 
Et  currus  armalTe  novos,  Pelopenqae  fecttodoa 
In  foceri  venifiie  necem.  «-«• 

But  Dempfter,  in  his  edition  of  Corippw,  ioftod 
of  Orfiloehnm  reads  CtcropHtm^  by  which  k 
means  Eridhonius,  who  was  the  f«nnh  kingrf, 
Athens  from  Cecrops,  who  ibnnded  that  dtf:! 
Others  again  will  have  it  to  have  beea  (b^\ 
maus,  the  king  of  Elis :  But  Theoo,  the  Scb! 
liaft  of  Aratus  fays  plainly,  that  the  conftrihria! 
of  Heniochns,  which  the  Latins  called  ivift, 
the  Charioteer,  is,  «)«!>.«?  «  BiXXi^mv,  I  IfxA 
the  reprefenution  either  of  BeUeropboo  oral 
Trochiins,  the  firft  inventor  of  the  pd^ 
Moreover,  as  to  the  manner  of  joining  tbefe  foar 
horfes  in  a  chariot,  the  ancients,  as  they  diffenl 
from  us,  fo  they  diifer«d^among  themfelTCs  lib 
wife  :  For  (nme  chariotsnad  two  poles,  oDcb 
tween  each  pair  of  horfes ;  for  the  horfes «« 
**  zquata  fronte,*'  all  a-brcaft  :  fo  that  all  Ik 
horfes  were  C<^i«,  i.  e.  jugaUi,  yoked  and  hn* 
nafted  to  the  poles :  Afterwards  Clytbcna,  ik 
Sycioolan,  changed  that  manner,  and  made  cb. 
riots  with  one  pole  only ;  fo  that  the  two  midiSe 
horfes  only  vrerejngalti  /.  the  other  two  Uutfff 
outmoft  to  the  right  and  left,  had  only  ttht,  ti 
the  other  necefiary  hameft  aod  traces,  and  lOt 
therefore  called  nifm^o^^^  L  c/tmaittt  and  (UK 
were  more  at  liberty  than  thofe  zaXitd  jfJo. 
Qiiht/umaies,  Suetonius  in  the  life  of  film 
gives  us  a  remarkable  example  in  theft  w^ 
"  Tiberius,  pubefcens  Adiaco  trinmpho,  catni{ 
Augufti  comicatus  eft  finiftcriore  fttnalieqM,c«i 
Marcellas,  Odavia;  Alius,  dezteriore  vebcNV:' 
Which  paiTage  of  that  hiftoriaa  Alenaderik 
Alexandra  undertakes  to  explain,  bat  isfliifiai" 
in  it :  for  he  fayi,  that  th^  tfui  fimaltt  m  k 
called  •funaUbus^  i.  e.  ^  facAm  trMu^haSk^ 
from  the  triumphal  torches,  which  thdin'^ 
carried  in  their  hands :  But  of  this  feeSBJfli^<* 
his  Plinian  Ezercitations,  Tom.  iL  pag.  899,*^ 
he  treats  of  thefe  matttrs  at  Urge;  Theiefod 
figures  of  the  tunttt  fumdrijagt*  mly  be  to  iidK 
confular  and  imperial  coins,  which  wc  ^^ 
prefented  in  Urfinus,  Golizius,  and  in  Pumn* 
de  Ludis  Circenfibus :  but  above  all  fee  Scki 
ferus,  who  not  long  ago  publiftied  a  treatife  if* 
this  fubjed,  iotitled,  de  re  vehicnlari  Vetffs» 
Tertullian  in  bit  book  de  Snedaculis,acqiisisti^ 
That  Romulus  was  the  nrft  who  broogfat  tk 
quadriga^  or  chariot  with  four  horfes,  in  ufe  asMK 
the  Romans :  Plfey  makes  mention  of  nrraf' 
jygtj,  chariots  drawn  by  fix  horfes,  and  f*yK*t 
the  firft  of  them  among  the  Ramans  was  iotk 
time  of  Auguftus,  to  whom  the  fenatc  decreed* 
chariot  with  fix  horfes,  as  a  triumphal  hoooori  <■ 
which  neverthelefs  the  modefty  ef  that  fiiX* 
would  not  permit  him  to  accept. 

Ver.  13S4.  TU  armed  tmrs.]  Of  thcm.iM Ml 
iii.  ver.  61  j. 

Ver.  1385.  C^eUfhmd,.]  Becaaft  t^ 
carried  towers  on  their  backs.  Lucretius  alktb* 
Lueas  Bores :  and  Faber  fays,  that  Zms/  »  ^ 
put  for  LutaMu^  u  n^c  find  Ctuifm  Uk  Caff^ 
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IQ  Tbotus !  Then  he  adds,  that  elephants -were  fo 
calted,  becaufe  the  firll  time  the  Romans  had  feen 
any,  was  in  the  war  againft  Pjrrhus,  and  at  Zar- 
caiuu,  LOW  called  Lugamo^  a  town  in  the  Milaoeze, 
Piiaj,  Ub.  viii*  cap.  6.    *'  Elephantas  Italia  pri- 
mum  vidit   Pyrrhi  Regis  bello,  &:  bo ves  Lucas 
appellavit  in  Lncanis  vifas;    anno  urbis  473.** 
1  his  confirms  the  opinion  of  Faber :  But  Varro, 
lib.  vi.  de  Lingui  Latina,  hat  this  Pailage  :  **  L.uca 
bos  £]epbas,  cur  ita  fit  di^a  duobus  modis  invenio 
icriptom  :    Nam  in  C.  ^lii  Commentario  a  Ly- 
bicis  Lucas,  &,  in  Virginii  Commentario  a  Luca- 
nis  Lucas,  ab  eo  quod  noftri  mazimam  quadrupe- 
dem ;  quam  ipfi  habebant,  vocarent  bovem ;  & 
in  Lucanis  Pyrrhi  bello  primum  vidiilenc  apud 
hofics  Elcphantes,  id  eft,  quadrupedes  cornucas, 
(nam  quz  dcntes  multi  dicunc  funt  cornua)  Ln- 
cam  bovem  appellafle :  Ego  arbitror  potius  Lu- 
cas a  Jace,  quod  longe  relucebant  $  propter  inau- 
xacos  regios  dypeos  quibus   eorum   turn  ornatie 
craot  turres."     But  this  reafon  o£  Varro'sfeems 
bat  weak :  And  it  is  certain,  that  Pyrrhus  firft 
made   ufe  of  them  in  Lucania,  and  afterwards 
liannibal  in  Africa,  againft  the  Romans.  Lucre- 
tins  call«  them  likewife  jingmimanat,  inake-handed  : 
for  tbe/f«^ij  of  the  elephant  is  called  a  hand,  in 
Cicero  ii.  de  Natura  Oeorum :  but  that  hand  is, 
like  a  fcrpent,  Toluble  and  pliable.  MiUom, 

Th*  unwieldy  elephant, 
To  make  them  mirth,  usM  all  his  might  and 

wreath*d 
His  lithe  probofcis.— — 

Ver.  1386.  The  Africans,  but  more  particularly 
tbe  Carthaginians,  who,  as  I  faid  before,  under 
their  leader  Hanoibal,  fought  againft  the  Romans. 

Ver.  1390.  Here  the  poet  teaches,  that  in  their 
ivara,  they  likewife  made  ufe  of  bulls,  boars,  and 
lions,  to  help  them  to  fight  their  battles,  but  that 
ihcfe  nntradablc  beafts  oftea  did  them  more  hurt 
tteo  good ;  for  when  the  armies  were  engaged  in 
heat  of  adion,  thefe  favage  aninals  raged  not  on 
the  enemy  alone,  but  turned  back  upon  their  own 
niailers,  and,  tearing  them  to  pieces,  put  all  into 
dilbrdcr.     See  the  note  on  book  iii.  ver.  614. 

Ver.  139 1.  The  Parthians  were  a  people  of 
Afia,  who  long  enjoyed  the  empire  of  the  Eaft. 
Thecoqntry  they  inhabited  was  called  Parthia, 
and  lay  between  Media  to  the  weft,  and  Afia  to 
the  cafl ;  and  between  Perfia  to  the  fouth,  and 
Hyrcania  to  the  north:  It  was  called  Parthia,  fays 
Stepiiaaus,  £rom  thefe  people,  who  were  origiu- 
fclJy  Scythians,  and  fled  out  of  Scythia  to  the 
B^edes,  who  called  all  fugitives  Parthi,  and  Par. 
^Kjmi,  and  thus  the  country  where  they  fettled  was 
from  cbcm  called  Parthia.  It  has  now  feveral 
lamet.  Mercator  calls  it  Arach :  Alphonfns 
HadriaJiUM,  Jezdi;  and  Niger,  Cofaflau :  For, 
Doniifting  of  divers  provinces,  it  comes  likewife  to 
tiavo  fuodry  names.  The  Parthians  were  re- 
Biarkable  for  their  drunkennels ;  and  from  them 
nme  the  proverb,  •*  Parthi  quo  plus  biberint,  eo 
pluft  Ctiunt.'*  1  he  more  the  Parthians  drink,  the 
iLcu-e  they  are  adry  |  Day»  to  ba  abl«  to  drink  a 
Taams«  IK 


great  deal  is  efteemed  honooraUe  smoiig  theni  ' 
Their  wine  was  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  palm* 
tree,  and^eir  chief  food  was  graihoppers.  Ter' 
tuttian  fays,  they  are  fo  addi^ed  to  venery,  that 
they  mik  promifcuoufly  with  their  own  fiftersand 
mothers  '.  Theft  is  with  them  unpuniflied  :  They 
neither  'built  temples,  nor  ere^cd  ftatues  to  the 
gods;  but  wonhipped  their  king  for  thrir  deity ; 
4iowever  they  oi^;^^d  facrifices  in  the  mountains 
to  Jupiter,  and  to  Sol,  Luna  and  Tellus  the  fun 
moon  and  earth.  They  held  lying  to  be  the  moii 
heinous  of  all  crimes. 

Ver.  14IS.  In  like  manner  an  Englifli  poet. 

As  lions,  though  they  once  were  tame. 
Yet  if  (harp  witundn  their  rage  inflame, 
Lift  up  their  ftormy  voices,  roar. 
And  tear  theltecpers  they  obey'd  before. 

Ver.  i4aS.  In  thefe  eleven  verfes  he  tells  u%  that 
in  regard  to  the  more  civilized  arts,  their  firft 
care  was  to  clothe  themfclves,  which  they  did  at 
firft  with  the  ikins  of  beaft«,  tagged  together  with 
thorns,  not  fewed,  nor  were  (he  arts  of  I'pinnin^- 
or  of  weaving  yet  difcovcred  :  Nor  imlcH  was  it 
poffible  they  fhonld  be  fo,  before  the  ufe  of  iron, 
without  which  the  tools  for  fpinnrng  and  weaving 
could  not  be  made  :  Nor  was  fpinning  firft  prac^ 
tifed  by  women,  but  by  men ;  they  being  the 
more  induftrious  and  inventive  fez ;  till  at  length 
the  fturdy  peafantft  reproached  thefe  male  ipinfters 
for  their  effeminate  lazinefs,  laughed  them  from 
the  diftaff,  and  brought  them  to  follow  the  mors 
laborious  occupations. 

All  arts  are  generally  diftingQiAed  into  twtf 
forts  :  I.  The  illiberal,  or  manual :  U.  The  libe** 
ral,  or  ingenuous :  Of  the  firft  fort  the  nmnber  ii 
almoft  without  number  :  yet  both  kinds,  though 
very  imperfedly,  are  reduced  each  ttf  a  feptenary 
dif ifion,  and  eapreffed  in  the  following  diftich : 

Lingua,  Tropus,  Ratio,  Numerus,  Tonus,  AngaJ 

lus,  Aftra : 
Rus,  Nemns,  Artna,  Faber,  Vufnefa,  Laoa,  Ratei^ 

The  firft  of  which  verfes  ezpreffes  the  Hberal  fcien.; 
ces,  viz.  grannmar,rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  mufic/ 
geometry,  and  afttonomy :  The  fecond,  the  illibe •> 
ral ;  as  agriculture,  hunting,  arts  militaiy  a(nd  fa- 
brile,  chirur^ery^  fpinning  and  weaving,  and  arttf 
nautical  :  0£  the  firft  inventors  of  which,  fee 
Pliny,  lib.  vii.  cap.  56.  Polydore  Virgil,  and  Oar- 
zone  in  his  Piazza  Uoiverfale:  And  a.^  to  the  dif. 
ferent  efteem  and  pradice  of  thefe  arts  among  the 
Grcekn  and  Romans,  you  may  confolt  Aldus 
Manutius  in  QucfiL  pta  Epiftol.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

Ver.  1439.  '"  thele  nintecn  verfes  the 
poet  teaches,  that  Nature  herfelf  taught  them 
to  plant :  for  they  had  obfcrved  that  the  acome 
berries,  &c.  that  dropped  off  the  trees,  pro« 
duced  new  (hoots  $  and  this  put  them  upon 
endeavouring  to  make  them  do  the  like :  Every 
one  according  to  his  capacity  adiicd  fome  im- 
provement to  the  culture  of  the  field 4  and  gardens  3 
And  thus  by  degrees  they  arrived  to  the  perfec- 
tion in  which  we  now  admire  them,  by  tjie  ba»tt« 
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tiful  order,  and  regiilar   difpofition   of  greeni, 
fioweri,  and  fruits. 

The  antiquity  of  ngr'icnh'ort  cannot  certainty  be 
contefted  by  any  other.art;  fnice  the  three  flrft 
xiien  in  the  world,  were  a  (gardener,  a  ploughman, 
and  a  grazier :  Though  this  be  an  uoqueflionable 
truth,  yet  the  ancients  differed  in  opinion  con- 
cerning! the  firft  inrentor  of  it  :  but  this  variety 
of  opinions  might  arife  from  the  fcTcral  pcrfons 
that  firft  introduced  it  into  fcveral  countries : 
Varro,  lib.  iii.  de  R.  R.  confeiTes  it  to  be  the  moft 
ancient  of  all  arts :  The  Egyptians  faid,  it  was 
firil  found  out  by  Ofyris,  or  Maneros,  Jofephus  at> 
tributes  it  to  Cain,  as  he  doca  pafturage  to  Abel. 
Antiqu.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  The  Greeks  afcribcd  it  to 
Ceres,  and  the  (talians  to  Saturn.  Phny,  lib.  zvii. 
cap.  9.  fays,  that  King  Augeas  was  the  5rft  who 
invented  manuring  of  ground  by  (lercuration, 
and  that  he  firft  indru(Sed  the  Greeks  in  that  art, 
as  Hercules  did  the  lulians:  who  neverthelefs 
immortalized,  and  made  a  god  of  their  King  Ster- 
ciitius,  the  foo  of  Faunus ;  if  he  were  not  rather 
the  fame,  as  fome  will  have  him  to  be,  with 
Svander,  the  Arcadian,  who  firft  introduced  the 
worihip  of  Faunus,  that  is  to  fay,  of  Pan,  or  uni- 
vcrlal  Nature,  into  Italy,  and  taught  the  Latins 
the  art  of  manuring  ground,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  by  the  name  of  Srercutius.  TertulUan 
in  Apologet.  cflj^ls  him  5tcrcnius  or  Sterculius ; 
and  Servius  on  JEneid,  viii.  Sterquilinius,  whom 
he  afferts  to  be  the  fame  with  Pitomnus,  brother 
of  Pilumnus :  By  Macrolsius  he  ii  called  8tercu> 
tvs,  which  he  proves  to  be  one  of  the  names  of  Sa- 
turn: **  Saturnum  Romani  etiam  Stercutum  vo- 
cant,  qi|od  primus  fiercore  foecunditatem  agris 
cooiparaverit.'*  Satumal.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 

But  as  no  other  art  can  difpute  antiquity  with 
this  of  agriculture,  fo  neither  ran  any  lay  claim 
to  an  equal  ibare  of  dignity  :  It  is  indeed,  as  Co- 
lumella, lib.  i.  cap.  I.  calls  it,  **  res  fine  dubita- 
tione  proxiroa  &  quail  coofanguinea  PhilufophiaB,*' 
without  doubt  the  next  neighbour,  and  the  neareft 
of  kin  to  philofophy ;  Varro  fays  the  principles  of 
ft  are  the  fame  with  thofe  that  Ennius  makes  to 
be  the  principles  of  the  whole  vniverfe  ;  earth, 
^ater,  air,  and  the  fun  :  And  Cicero  de  fenedfcute, 
fpcaking  of  the  pleafures  of  abuibandman,  fays  of 
them,  that  they  Teem  to  him  to  approach  very 
near  to  the  pleafures  of  a  philofopher,  *'  mihi  qui- 
dem  ad  iapientis  vitam  proximo  videntur  acce. 
dere."  To  be  a  bolbandman,  fays  our  excellent 
Cowley,  is  but  a  retreat  from  the  city,  to  be  a 
philofopher  apart  from  the  world;  or  rather,  a 
retreat  from  the  world,  as  it  is  man's,  into  the 
world,  as  it  is  God^s.  There  is  no  other  fort  of 
life,  that  alFordK  fo  many  branches  of  praife  to  a 
^negyrift :  the  utility  of  it  to  a  man's  felf  ;  the 
ttfcfulnefi,  or  rather  oeccfiity  of  it,  to  all  the  reft 
of  mankind  :  It»  innocence,  its  pleafures,  iu  anti- 
quity,  its  dignity :  Under  all  which  heads  that 
author  ha»  treated  of  it  in  his  admirable  EiTay  of 
Agriculture,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

Ver.  1443.  Lucretius.  **  Stirpes  committere 
ramis;**  by  which  he  exprcfles  only  one  of  the  fe- 
Tcral  ways  of  infiuofli  and  what  we  call  to  grafi" 


cleft-vrife.  Vii^I  id  the  facoad  Georgie  teicfcfi 
the  feveral  ways,  by  which  trees  are  propagated, 
either  naturally,  or  artitcially.  They  may  be 
produced  three  feveral  ways  by  nature. 

L  Ctf^heir  own  accord :  as  the  broom,  the  Hi* 
thy,  the  poplar,  the  ofier,  &c.  are. 

II.  By  their  feed  that  drops  by  cbaace:  I  fay, 
by  chance ;  for  there  is  a  certain  way  of  fowing 
that  belongs  to  art :  the  trees  that  grow  of  foitai. 
tous  feed,  are  the  chefinut,  the  oak,  the  beech,  kc 

III.  By  their  root :  for  the  cherry-tree,  hoia. 
beam,  laurel,  &c.  will  fhoot  cat  yonog  trees  fron 
their  roots. 

The  fame  poet  teaches,  that  trees  may  be  pi»> 
pagated  feven  feveral  ways  by  art,  and  the  iM- 
try  of  men  : 

I.  By  avulflon,  that  is  to  fay,  by  plutUngSf 
young  (hoots,  roots  and  all,  from  the  bodies  d 
trees,  and  planting  them  in  the  ground. 

II.  By  phmting  the  ftocks,  that  is  to  lay,  tk 
loweft  and  thickeft  part  of  the  trunk,  togedKr 
with  the  roots ;  or  by  taking  the  ft«Kk  withotf 
any  root,  and  either  cuttiag  It  info  a  fliarp  psirt 
at  the  lower  end,  or  fplitting  it  at  tbebottegB,«l 
then  planting  it ;  but  the  general  way  is  to  (jfk 
it  in  form  of  a  cmfa ;  and  thefefbre  Virgfl  aft 
fuch  ftocks  fyaJrj/Sda*, 


— — —  Hie  ftirpes  obniit 

Quadrifidafque  fudes,  et  acoto  robore  vaUoa 

Gtarg.  ii.  Mr.  tk 

III.  By  propagation,  which  is  chiefly  vie^il 
vines ;  and  this  is  done  by  bending  the  ihooa  tf 
branches  in  the  (bape  of  a  bow,  without  cottiaC 
them  off  from  the  mnther-tree,  and  laying  ds* 
the  top  of  them  into  the  groood.  The  bimi^ 
bent  is  called  fnpago^  a  layer.  Mikon  dcfml* 
this  way  of  propagating  the  Indiaa  fig- tree,  vfci4 
fays  he. 

In  Malabar  or  Decan  fpreads  her  arms. 
Branching  to  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  g*^*^ 
Ihe  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters^ 
About'the  mother-tree;  a  pitlar'd  (bade 
High  over-arch*d,  and  echoing  walks  bctwecB* 

IV.  By  taking  little  trees  or  plants,  togcdV| 
with  the  earth  that  covers  them  about  the  lsi^ 
and  tranfplanting  them  into  another  place. 

V.  By  cutting  off  a  fucker  from  a  tree,  n 
planting  it,  even  though  it  have  no  root 

VI.  By  cutting  the  ftemof  the  tree  withoBt«| 
root  to  it,  but  in  the  middle,  and  into  (evtfrf 
pieces  and  planting  them.  This  way  is  doAf 
pradifed  in  the  propagation  of  the  olive-tree. 

VII.  When  a  branch,  or  twig,  of  one  free  bi* 
ferted  into  another  tree,  aird  that  too  of  a  diftf- 
ent  kind,  and  pafles  into  the  nature  of  ie.  Tbiii 
the  true  gr^ifting,  which  is  pradhfed  in  two  ■* 
ners :  One,  which  the  Latins  call  im/kk,  i.  e.gti^ 

*mg  within  a  cleft  made  in  the  top  of  the  ft^l 
which  is  the  ordinary  way  now  ofed,  lad  P'^f^ 
ly  called  grafting ;  the  other,  inocolacioii,  cM 
likewife  budding,  and  grafting  fcntcbcoowi^ 
Pliny  adds  a  third  way,  which  he  calls  emplafcv 
tio ;  which  is  generally  confvo&ded  with  ifioct)» 
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•^  '^hret  wmy*  of  grtfthig  :  That  called 
'^'t'H  done  bf  cleavinp  the  trunk  of  the 
™  ^**^fcg  one  OT  more  twigt  into  the  deft. 
Tiw«e%y  rmdHOfT  an  aperture  between  the 
MT  ^K%fniii]c^  and' including  in  it.  the  graff. 
"^cs^^Ki  laftly.  cmplaftration,  Hy  taking  off 
[r^eii^H  oftbe  (lock,  and  fubftitutiitg  to 
^ «  ia^bad  of  another  tree,  ezadly  of  the 
2^*B^o  M  to  fiU  Up  the  fpace  of  the  barki 
Tw  3n|^way.  Thi»  is  maoifcft  from  Pliny, 
I^«i^l6,i8,&c.  wheace  it  i»  evident,  that 

rafting  has  been  variouily  pradifcd  in 
•^aa^fk  And  our  gardeners  at  thi»  day  dif- 
r«awi|»  method  of  Virgil,  who  teaches  to 

lirture  ia  the  very  knot  or  jo^ut  of  the 
ft  siifcas  they  make  it  cither  below  or  a- 
*a»  Mi^  part  oif  the  bark  that  is  brighted  and 

153c  J*  t  See  above,  ver.  3^8. 
ri«<)  t  Mufictoo.  like  all  the  other  arts 
r  f^  vented,  was  rude  and  unpolilhed-,  nor 
:3ff  ^  It  firft  than  an  imiutton  of  the  chirp- 
iraci(i  pg  of  birds.  Then  having  obfcrveJ, 
K*f>  l^hcn  (haken  by  a  gentle  gale,  fent 
rs.  si3  >cruig  murmur,  they  made  themfelves 
^  I;  with  thefe  the  penfive  (bepherds 
.  0  footh  their  cares,  and,  when  the 
**^  od  met  to  be  merry,  they  delighted, 
^^  pcouth  airs,  the  whole  company  and 
In  thefc  merry  aflemblies  they  firft 
ri*^k^  and  jeft  at  one  another,  and  to 
^«jr)# ground  with  unequal  fteps;  and  this 
y:4i^  foundation  of  dancing  Thus  they 
y.;jf{£lemfelves,  and  knew  no  better ;  nor  do 
,^f«^anful  and  metodious  airs  dcNght  us 
^jjietthefe  unharmoniou*  artlcfs  ftrains  of 
'^;siilkem;  but  new  things  always  pleafe, 
tew  wear^  of  the  old.  Thus  men  be- 
.,0b  their  acomt,  and  to  indulge  their 
'-^'^ith  more  delicious  food.  Thus  they 
'  ^j?^'  P^ffy  *>«d.%  and  invented  eafy 
^■*J^  beds  of  down.  Thus  they  laid  afidc 
*  *J»  of  brafts,  and  by  degrees  clothed 
-  ^  jJiJ  purple.    This  is  contained  in  forty- 

^  A6}.  Thevreftero  winds,  £iiys  the  poet, 

^^j^  among  the  reeds,  taui^ht  them  to  make 

^^  ftalks.     But  of  the  firft  invention  of 

I  .*  Book  iv.  vcn  595.  and  Ovid.  Metam. 

-;  J467.  Virgil,  Eclog.  I, 

^  iim  refonare  docct  Amaryllida  fylvas. 

.?*/^*^€"cc  our  tranflator  look  the  thought ; 
»hc had  no  hint  of  it  from  his  author.  A- 
*^  »» a  fiaitious  name,  ufed  by  the  ancients 
*  paftoral  poems,  and  continued  down  to 
fej  *^  "  <ierived  from  the  channels  they 
'  ?  f****'*!  water  into  their  meadow  grounds, 
**juthem,if  too  wet;  for  fuch  a  conduit 

Jui     ^^^  ^°^  *hc  following  verfc  are  rc- 
^^W,var.i536.  * 


Ver.  X47I.  Lucret 

■   ■        Nam  turn  font  omnia  cordi ; 


Which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies;  bat  Faber 
fays,  it  ought  to  be  **  otia  cordt,**  a  judicious  e- 
mendation,  which  our  tranflator  has  followed. 
V«.ifius  on  Catullus,  p^  167.  corrc^s  this  paflage 
of  our  poec^  and  fays  it  ought  to  be  read,  **  omnia 
chordae*.*'  For  after  men,  fays  he,  have  indulged 
and  filled  themfelvet  with  eating,  nothing  is  more 
delightful  than  mufic,  which  at  that  time  is»  rA' 
wd^i^  all  things. 

Ver.  1472>  This,  and  the  five  following  verfes 
are.  repeated  from  book  ii.  ver.  31.  Cowley  and  A* 
nacreon  r 

Underneath  this  myrtle  (bade. 
On  flowVy  bed«  fupioely  laid. 
With  edVous  oils  my  head  o'erflowiog^ 
And  arnuod  it*  rofes  growing ; 
Whar  (bould  I  do,  but  drink  away, 
The  heat  and  troubles  of  the  day,  doc 

Compare  Creech's  tranflation  of  this  paiTage 
with  the  original  of  Lucretius,  and  with  thefe 
verHes  of  Cowley,  and  judge  from  whence  he  took 
it 

Ver.  1 481.  Lucretius  ; 

Turn  caput,  atque  humeros  plexis  redimxre  coroUit^ 
Floribus,-  &C 

Where  the  poet  alludes  to  the  luxury  of  his  own 
ag^,  when,  in  their  feaftings,  they  ufed  to  trim  up 
their  bowls  with  flowers,  and  to  wear  garlands  of 
rofes  on  their  heads,  and  round  their  necks ;  and| 
in  a  manner,  to  wallow  in  them.  '  Tibullos : 

£t  capite  et  collo  mollia  ferta  gerat. 

But  of  this  cuftom  fee  at  large  book  iii.  ver.  896. 

Ver.  1489.  Mtrfhau,]  The  fun,  or  rather  the 
fervanr,  of  Somnus,  the  god  of  ileep.  See  book 
iv.  ver.  ioa6. 

Ver.  1495*  To  the  fame  purpofe,  Dryden.  in 
the  Tragedy  of  Aureoge-Zehe,  fays  finely : 

'  ris  not  for  nothing,  that  we  life  purfue ; 

It  pays  our  hopes  with  fomething  dill  that's  new. 

Each  day's  a  miftrefs,  unenjoy'd  beforp ; 

Uike  travellers,  we're  pleas'd  with  feeing  more* 

Ver.  150a.  Faber  fays,  that  the  firft  garmeof, 

though  but  a  worthlefs  undreffed  Ikin  of  a  bead, 

fo  pleafed  thefe  earth-bom  men,  that  it  was  the 

caufe  of  his  death,  who  firll  invented  and  wore  it. 

Ver.  X506.  But  this  fighting  and  inurder  for 

the  (kin, .fays  the  poet,  in  fourteen  ver(es,  may  be 

in  fome  meafure,  ezcufed ;  bccaufe,  before  thef 

had  (bond  ont  the  art  of  weaving,  (kins  were  ail 

the  covering  they  had  to  defend  their  bodies  frpnk 

'  the  cold.     But  what  ezcufe  is  there  for  men,  who 

j  defiroy,  and  lay  all  things  wafte^  with  wars  aod 

1  rapine,  that  they  may  £ine  in  gold,  and  dethe 

themfelves  in  purple  ?     fhi*,  neverthelefs,  they 

do,  tranfported  with  an  infatiable  thirft  of  av»* 

rice  and  ambition,  and  becaufe  they  are  ignorant 

of  that  true  picafure,  which  Epicurus  taught;  and 

which  is  rot  lo  greedy  a(c«r  dciightS|  as  coutenc 

with  ncccfi*ariei. 
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GRBBCH'S   LUfRETIUS, 


Ver.  T5T4  Vor  teaa  it  feldom  cMit^ted  with 
»  competency,  and  never  knows  when  he  ha«  e- 
nough  .  nor  when  to  put  a  ftop  to  what  Ovid 
calJp  excellently  well :  "  Anior  fceleratut  habcn- 
di/*     Thos  Manilius  begins  his  fourth  book  : 

Quid  tam  ibihcitis  vitam  confomimus  aonis, 
T<  rquemurqae  mctu,  c«c&que  cupidine  remm  f 
JEternifq.  fenes  cnris,  dum  quderimus,  zvum 
Perdimus ;  et  nullo  votorum  fine  betti 
Vi^nrot  agimiu  femper,  nee  vivimus  onqnain ; 
Paupcriorque  bunis  quifqoe  eft,  quo  plnra  reqoi- 
«tf  [oput. 

Mec  quod  habet  memorat ;  taotam  quod  non  habet, 

Which  our  Cranflator  has  thus  rendered : 

Why  fhould  onr  time  ran  but  in  ufclcfs  years 
Of  anxious  troubles,  and  tormenting;  fears  f 
Why  (houid  deluding  hopes  diflurb  our  eafe^ 
Vain  to  purfue,  yet  eager  to  pofTeis? 
With  no  fuccefs,  and  no  advantage  crown'd, 
Why  ihould  we  ftiJl  tread    on  th*  nnfinifh'd 

round  ? 
Crrown  gray  in  cares,  purfoe  the  fenfelefs  ftrife. 
And  feekiDg  how  to  live,  confume  a  life  ? 
The  more  we  have,  the  meaner  is  our  ftorCi 
The  tinenjoying  craving  wretch  is  poor. 

Ver.  i5»o.  Men  being  convinced  by  a  long  ex- 
perience, that" the  feafons  of  the  year  retnm  tn  a 
certain  order,  and  that  nothing  is  imbroiled,  no- 
thing arrives  by  chance,  (for  the  atoms  that  at 
firft  fortuicoufly  jumbled  together,  are  compofed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  boih  by  the  laws  of  their  own 
motion,  and  by  the  power  of  nature,  that  unlefs 
Ibme  caufe  from  without  fhould  hinder  and  dif. 
tnrb  them,  they  will  for  ever  obferve  the  fame 
motions) ;  they  at  length  embraced  a  conftant  and 
fettled  way  of  life.  To  this  end  they  coaftituted 
republics,  and  eftabliihed  commerce  between  feve- 
tal  nations  Then  poets,  the  authors  of  hiftory, 
were  bom  :  and  laftly,  the  aru,  that  are  fubfer. 
vient  to  life,  or  conducive  to  picture,  were  found 
out.  For  the  names  of  the  inventors  of  them  are 
Hill  preferved  and  known. 

Ver.  ls%S'  The  nations,  who  are  famed  for  the 
invention  of  navigation,  are,  firft  the  Phorr'ciaBs, 
from  whom  it  came  to  the  Egyptians,  and  from 
them  to  the  Greeks ;  among  whom  the  firik  that 
lailed  are  fiiid  to  be  the  Cretans.  But  as  to  the 
firft  buikling,  and  ufe  of  fliips,  not  to  mention 
Noah's  ark,  Clemens  Alcxandrious  afcribes  the 
invention  to  Atlas,  the  Libyan ;  ^ffifchylus,  to  Pfo- 
metheut ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  to  Neptune  :  the 
invention  likewife  of  fails  is  afcribed  by  the  fame 
JBf^hylus  to  Prometheus  alfo:  by  Diodoms  to 
JEolus ;  by  Pliny  and  Paulaoias  to  :Bsdalus  and 
his  fon  Icarus  :  by  CaiTidorus,  lib.  5.  Variar.  and 
hf  Hyginua  to  Ifis ;  who,  for  that  reafon,  on  the 
reverfe  of  fome  of  thf  Roman  coins,  is  reprelent- 
cd,  holding  10  her  hand,  a  fail,  fwelling  with  the 
wind  :  it  is  oertaio  that  the  Latins  ftyled  her  Dea 
Pelagia,  as  being  the  prefidenc  of  navigation :  to 
confirm  which,  we  find  m  Qrptcrui,  p.  Jia*  the 
following  iofcripdoa  i 


DHS  MANIBU8  9AA 
S£R.  bULPfTIO  AUG.L. 

ALCIMO  JSDITUO 
AD  I:$ID£M  PBLAOIAM. 
Of  the  original  and  firft  effays  of  navigtti(i^ 
Claudtan  in  the  Frthec  to  the  Rape  of  Profa- 
pine: 
Inveotll  fecuit  primus  qui  nave  profundum, 

Et  rudibos  remis  Cbiiduvit  aquas; 
Tranquillis  primum  trepidis  fe  credidit  nndi% 

Ltttora  fecnro  tramite  fnmma  legcns. 
Mox  longos  tentare  finus,  et  Itnqnere  tcm% 

Et  leni  ccepit  pandere  vela  Noto : 
Aft  ubi  paulatim  przceps  audada  crevit, 

Cordaque  hnguentem  dedidicfre  metom; 
Jam  vagus  erupit  pelago,  coelumqae  fecBtos, 

JEgeas  hycmes,  looiumque  domati 

Ver.  1546.  Thus  too  Manilius,  lib.  i.  ver.'f;. 
Turn  vagus  in  cscum  pcnetravit  oaviu  pontom, 
Fecit  et  ignotis  itiner  commercia  terris. 
Which  Creech  thus  renders : 
Through  feas  unknown  the  fsilor  then  wasbmiM; 
And  gainful  traffic  }otn*d  the  diftant  world. 
The  original  of  traffic  is  generally  afcribed  to  tk 
Phoenicians  :  fbme  indeed,  particularly  Phonnni 
or  Cornutus,  de  Naturft  Deomm,  and  Czlar,  Ki 
6.  de  Bclio  Gall  attribute  it  tn  Mercury,  whoa, 
for  that  reafon  Amobius  calls  **  NundinaruiD,Mff* 
cium,  Commerciorumque  mutator,**  lib.  3.  i^>^ 
Gentes.     And  that  merchanu  ufed  to  (acrificelsi 
him  as  to  the  god  of  gain,  and  prelldent  of  oego* 
ciation  and  commerce,  is  confirmed  by  Ovi(J.lik 
4   Faftor.  where  fpeaking  to  Mercury,  he  fa;i| 

Te  qutcunqne  fuas  profitentnr  vendere  obcrOi 
Thure  dato,  tribnat  ut  fibi  lucrm  rogant. 
This  too  is  confirmed  by  that  ancient  infcripM» 
that  was  found  at  Metx,  in  the  year  15S9,  >[■  : 
recorded  by  Philipptts  ThonuUmoa  de  IkM 
pag.  a74. 

M£RCUR{0  NEGOTIATOR! 

SACRUM 

NUMISIUS  ALBINUS 

Exvoro. 

Ver.  15  aS.  Cicero  fays,  that  the  invendeosf  b* 
ters  has  circumfcribed,  in  a  few  literal  BMib,ite 
founds  of  the  voice,  which  feemed  infinite  r  "Ss* 
nos  vocis,  qui  infiniti  videbantar,  paucislittfinl 
notis  terminavit."  TufcuL  X.  Suidas  calh  it  f^ 
firnliK^if  fiX4topM9,  the  grammatical  phrlofopby,  «l 
afcribes  the  mveneion  of  it  to  Prometheus :  scU 
to  the  Phcenidans  :  thus  Lucan : 
Phcenices  primi,  fams  fi  crcditnr,  aufi 
Manfuram  rudibus  vocem  fignare  fignris^ 
which  paflage,  Breboeuf,  the  French  ioterpretff  4 
that  poet,  applying  it  to  Cadmus,  who  trooi  dl 
Photnicians  brought  moft  of  the  ^ctxm  ti^ 
Greek  alphabet  into  Greece,  has  rendered  is  CM 
excellent  verfes. 

C*eft  de  Itti  que  nous  vient  cet  art  ingeoaeu 
De  petndre  la  parole,  et  de  parler  ant  yen; 
£t  par  les  traits  divers  de  figures  trac^ 
Donna  dc  la  covieuri  ct  du  corps  aiapaite    ■ 
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^fThlch  I  the  rather  dioofe  to  take  notice  of,  be- 
caoie  they  are  finely  rendered  into  our  own  lan- 
guage by  a  perfon  of  quality,  and  not  till  now 
made  poblic. 

He  that  ingeniona  art  did  firft  defcry 
Of  painting  worda,  and  fpeaking  to  the  eye; 
And»  by  the/rariont  fliapea  of  figures  wrought. 
Gave  cokoTy  and  a  body  to  a  thought. 

JSut  as  to  the  firft  charaAerisers  of  fpeech,  fee  the 
Mamed  digreffion  of  Jofeph  Scaliger  de  Liter. 
nntiqn«  upon  Eufebiut:  and  Petit,  in  obfervat. 
lib.  iL  c.  I.  To  which  I  add  rhefe  anonymous 
^wrfea,  as  they  are  recorded  by  Crinitus  and  Gi- 
raldns,  and  from  them  tranfcribed  by  Gerard.  Joh. 
Voffius,  lib.  i.  de  Arte  Grammat. 

Primus  Moyfes  Hebraicas  ezaravic  literat*. 
Af ente  Pbcenices  fagact  condidemnt  Atticas : 
Qnaa  Latini  fcriptiumns  cdidit  Nlcodrata : 
iVEraham  Syras,  et  idem  reperjt  Cbaldaicaa : 
Ifis  zpCt  noo  minore  protulit  i^gyptias : 
Oolfilas  promiit  Getarom  quas  videmtts  literas. 

B«t  the  origin  of  letters  is,  with  greater  appearance 
of  truth,  referred  by  others  to  Adam  himfelf :  for 
ia  it  not  highly  improbable,  that  he,  who  was  to 
tranfinit  all  learning  and  knowledge  down  to  his 
pofterity,  ihould  want  the  neceflary  conveyances 
and  indrnmenu  for  fo  great  a  work  ?  And  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  early  mention  that. is 
jnade  of  letters,  even  in  the  days  of  Seth,  who 
waa  his  fon ;  and  who  no  doubt  received  them 
from  him.  I  know  not  of  what  weight  it  may 
fecm,  but  I  cannot  omit  to  take  notice,  that,  in 
the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  there  is  extant,  to 
thia  day,  an  ancient  piAore  of  Adam,  with  a  he- 
brew  inlcription  over  his  head;  which  indeed 
^aalcea  nothing  to  our  prefent  porpofe :  but  under 
hia  feet  there  it  another  in  Latin,  conceived  in 
thcfe  words : 

ADAM.  DIVINITU8  EDOCTUS,  PRIMUS 
SCIENHARUM  ET  LIFERARUM  INVKN- 
TOR.  See  Lomeier.  de  Biblioth.  p.  lo. 

or  TBS 

SEVERAL  WAYS  OP  WRITING 
paACTistn  BT  Tea  ancients. 
Havino  given  this  ihort  account  of  the  firft  in- 
wention  of  letters,  it  may  not  be  amifs  in  this  place 
to  give  fome  account  likewife  in  a  ihort  digrefilon, 
liovr,chofe  charaders  of  old  preferved  themfelves 
from  death.  And  indeed  there  is  fcarce  any 
matter  capable  of  receiving  the  marks  of  letters, 
chftt  fome  or  other  of  the  ancients  have'not  made 
nfis  of  for  that  purpofe. 

The  firft  letters  that  we  read  of  were  engraved 
in  ftone :  witnefs  the  two  famous  pillars  of  Enoch, 
one  of  which  was  yet  remaining,  even  in  the  days 
of  Jofephus;  and  Jamblicus  corfefles,  that  he 
took  the  principles  of  his  myftical  philofophy 
from  the  pillars  of  Mercury.  Pliny,  in  his  Na- 
cnral  Hlftory,  lib.  7.  cap.  5.  acquaints  us,  that  the 
Babylonians,  and  the  Aflyrians,  engraved  their 
lawa  in  pilltfs  of  brick,  '*  ineoAis  lateribus.*'  And 
v«  know  that  Mofet  writ  bi»  pn  ftonc :  florae 


too  makes  mention  of  this  fort  of  writing  oir 
!  ftones : 
Non  incifa  notis  marmora  pnblicis. 

The  Roman  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  en- 
graven in  brafii ;  and  fo  too  was  the  league  made 
with  the  Latins,  as  Livy  witneffes,  Decad.  i.  lib. 
%.  And  Talus,  of  whom  was  reported  many  H- 
diculous  ftories,  was,  upon  no  other  groundi 
feigned  by  the  Cretans,  to  be  a  man  made  of 
brads  by  Vulcan,* but  likewife  he  carried  about 
Crete  the  laws  that  were  graven  in  brafs,  and 
put  them  feverely  iq  execution. 

Paufaniaa,  in  Boeoticis,  mikes  mention  of  all 
the  books  of  Hefiod,  that  are  intituled,  'E^yttp 
mmi  n/Mf£9t  written  in  plates  of  lead  :  which  fort  of 
plates  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Nero,  calls  "  char- 
tarn  plumbeam,'*  leaden  paper:  but  this  cuftom  was 
in  ufe  even  before  the  days  of  Job ;  who  himfelf, 
chap.  19.  cries  out :  **  Oh  that  my  words  were 
{^aven  with  an  iron  pen,  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever  :**  which  the  interpreter*  explain,  that  he 
would  have  the  leaden  plates  placed  upon  rocks 
or  pillars. 

They  ufed  alio  of  old  to  write  on  leaves  or 
plates  of  ivory  ;  and  hence  the  books  were  called 
*'  libri  elephaotini ;  and  not  as  fome  imagine  from, 
their  bigneis  and  huge  bulk.  Thus  Martial,  lib* 
14.  Epigram.  5. 

Langnida  ni  triftes  obfcurent  lumioa  cer«. 
Nigra  tibi  niveum  litera  pingat  ebur. 

Waxen  uble-books  were  very  ancient ;  for 
Proetus  fent  a  letter  in  one  of  them  by  Bcllero- 
phon,  as  Homer  tells  us,  Iliad  6.  Thefe  table* 
books  were  made  of  wood,  covered  vrith  wax,  on 
which  they  writ  with  an  inftrument  of  iron  or 
brafs,  and  therefore  they  were  called  **  pogillares, 
a  puogendo,*'  as  Aldus  Manutius  obferves,  De 
quaefitis  per  Epift.  lib.  1.  epift.  I.  Oeorgius  Lon* 
gus,  de  Aimulis  Signatoriis  cap.  8.  defcribes  them 
to  be  of  a  triangular  form  :  but  Laurentiui.  Pig- 
norius  de  fervis,  p.  1X6.  fays  *'  Pugillarium  forma 
fuit  oblonga  et  quadrata,  eminenti  qu&dam  mar- 
gine  circumcirca  conclufa,  ut  vidimus  Romx  in 
veteri  area  fepulchrali  in  hortis  Cyrtaci  Mattbeii.** 
The  fame  Pignorius  in  the  fame  book,  p  ity, 
dcfcribes  likewife  the  form  of  the  Roman  Gra- 
phium,  or  Stylus,  with  whi^  they  nfed  to  write 
in  thefe  waxen  table-books ;  It  was  firft  made  of 
iron  i  but  that  being  dangerous  to  ftab  with,  and 
too  frequently  a^ufed  in  that  praAice,  was,  in 
after  times,  forbid  at  Rome,  and  publicly  prohi- 
bited to  be  worn,  as  Cafaubon  notes  on  Suetonius, 
lib.  i.  cap.  8).  and  then  ftyUs  of  bone  were  in 
ufe  :  thefe  were  made  ftiarp  at  one  end  to  cut  the 
letters,  and  flat  at  the  other  to  deface  them} 
whence  the  phrafe,*'  ftylum  verterc  :"  this  ftylue 
was  ufually  carried  in  a  little  cafe,  called  gr^ 
phiarum,  as'Beroaldus  obferves  on  the  fame  place 
of  Suetonius.  As  for  flates,  and  plates  of  wood,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  were  ufed  to 
write  upon. 

Pancirolus  tells  us.  That  the  Longobards,  now 
by  corroftioD  called   Lumbards>   at  their  fii4i 
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coming  into  Italy,  made  leaves  to  write  on,  of 
thin  (haTings  of  wood,  fome  of  which  he  had  ieeii 
and  read' in  his  days.  The  ancients  writ  likewife 
on  the  leaves  of  palm-trees,  fee  Pliny,  lib.  xiii. 
cap.  II.  and  thence  letters  are  called  Phcenician, 
not  from  the  country,  but  from  ^alwi;,  a  palm-tree. 
Yet  Gnilandnus  de  Papyro,  make^  a  niighiy  Uufllc 
to  prove,  that  palm-leaves  were  neTer  uiVd  to 
write  upon  ;  he  believes  that  Pho-nicca,  which 
Pliny  there  ufes,  is  not  the  lame  with  pivil,  and 
would  have  us  read  **  malvarum,**  inikiad  of  '  pal- 
Diarum.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  they  <.!id  anciently 
write  on  the  leaves  of  mallowH  likcwile,  as  appears 
by  Ifidorus,  and  the  following  epigram  of  Cmoa, 
which  tbat  author  cites  : 

Hzc  tibi  Arateis  moltum  invigilata  luccmis 
Carmina,  queis  ignes  movimus  a;thc-rcos, 

Lxvis  in  aridulo  malvx  defcripta  libello, 
Prufiaca  vexi  munera  navicula. 

But  this  was  not  frequent :  for  the  leaves  of  mal- 
lows arc  too  fofr,  to  be  proper  for  that  ufc.  The 
names  of  thofe  who  were  expelled  the  fenate  at 
Athens,  were  written  on  leaves,  though  of  what 
kind,  is  uncertain  :  but  from  thence  the  ientence 
againft  them  was  called  'Ef^^uXka^iptunf ;  and  the 
Dames  of  thofe  banifbed  by  the  pcopU,  were  writ- 
ten on  ihells :  but  at  Syracufe,  the  names  of  fuch 
fentenced  citizens  were  written  on  the  leaves  of 
the  olive-tree ;  and  thence  it  was  called  TlCiaXjr- 
fMf,  mwi  rS  vi%Xv  tXaiias'  And  the  Curoxan 
Sybil  in  Virgil  was  wont  to  make  ufe  of  this  fort 
•f  paper : 

Fata  canit,  foliifque  notas  et  carmina  mandat. 

^H.  iii.  ver.  444. 

Upon  which  Hortenfius  cites  Varro  to  prove, 
that  it  was  peculiar  to  that  Sybil,  to  rlelcrihc  the 
oracles  in  the  leaves  of  palm-tree^ :  but  Lcrdanus 
believes  it  to  have  been  the  general  cuAom  of 
thofe  times,  and  that  they  did  not  yet  write  on 
the  barks  of  trees,  or  on  the  reed  called  papyrus, 
or  on  parchment. 

Pliny  makes  mention  in  feveral  places  of  bookf) 
made  of  linen  :  thefe  were  public  records,  ana 
called  by  fome  '*  libri  hntci,'*  by  ethers,  "  linteae 
tnapps,  and  **  carbaiina  volumina,**  iilkcn  vo. 
lumes :  Claudian. 


Quid  carmine  pofcat 


Patidico  cuftos  Romani  carbafusaevi. 

And  Symmachus  Epiflolar.  lib.  4.  "  Monltus  Cu- 
snanos  lintca  texta  fumpfcrunt  :'*  and  Pliry  fays 
the  Parthians  ufcd  to  interweave  letters  in  their 
clothes. 

The  ancients  were  likewife  wont  to  write  on 
the  thin  kind  of  (kin,  that  grows  between  the 
outmoft  bark  and  the  body  of  the  tree ;  and  the 
paper,  which  the  Chinefe  and  fome  Indians  ufc  to 
this  day,  feems  to  be  made  of  that,  or  fomethiiig 
]ike  it :  and  from  thence  a  book  was  called  liUr. 

Having  tried  all  thefe  experiments,  at  length 
they  fell  to  ufe  paper,  which  they  called  Papyrus, 
from  a  reed  of  that  name,  that  grew  in  the  fens 
and  marihy  grounds  in  £gypt,  and  of  which  f  ^p er 


was  made  :>  they  likewirc  called  it  Charta,  froai 
town  of  that  name  in  the  marCbes  t/f  Egypt,  vhat 
it  grew.  Herodotus  in  Terpfichore  Ciys,  that 
even  in  his  days  the  lonians  called  paper,  (kins; 
becaufe  in  times  paO  they  were  fain  to  fupply  the 
want  of  paper  with  (kins,  which  (hows  the  error 
of  Pliny,  in  faying,  that  neither  paper  nor  pircb- 
ment  were  ufed  before  the  time  of  Eurocon; 
from  whnfe  'city  Pcrgamti*.  parchment  firft  came, 
and  ihence  wa«  called  Pergikraciia:  but  of  tkc 
invention,  ufe,  and  improvement  of  paper  and 
parchment,  fee  at  large  Melch.  Guilandin.  in 
his  Treatifc  de  Papyr.  1  only  add,  that  the 
Diphtherz  of  the  Greeks  were  only  fkini  sf 
beaOs  :  and  that,  in  which  Jupiter  is  feigned  to 
keep  his  memorial  of  all  things,  was  made  of  tbe 
flcin  of  the  goat,  that  gave  him  fuck :  and  muy 
I  are  of  opinion,  chac  the  famous  golden  fleece  wm 
nothing  but  a  book,  wnrten  on  a  fheep's  ibi. 
Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  afiinns  io  his  fccondbook, 
that  the  annals  of  Perfia  were  written  onfod 
Ikins:  and  many  more  authorities  might  beprs* 
duced,  if  (hey  were  needful. 

At  length  the  poets,  fays  Locretius,  begao  ts 
celebrate  in  their  hymns  the  ooble  aAions  of  tlie 
heroes  of  thofe  days ;  and  this  cuflom  is  at  tb 
time  obferved  among  (I  the  Indians,  wbofe  fosgi 
are  the  only  hiftories  they  have.  JLaQIy,  the  poet 
teaches,  that  all  the  other  arts  were  invented  vd 
improved  by  the  fagacicy  and  experience  of  stes; 
infomuch  that  it  i*  hard  to  fay,  which  of  thOB 
was  finl  found  out. 

Vcr.  1536.  This  and  the  following  verfe are r^ 
peated  from  ab«ve,  ver.  1467. 

Ver.  JjjS.  rhus  too  Mauiliua,  fpeakiiy  ti 
the  invention  of  arts,  fays, 

Semper  enim  ex  aliis  alias  profeminat  ufos. 

Lik  I.  wr.f* 

Which  Creech  paraphrafcs  thus  : 

New  hints  from  fettled  arts  experience  gaios 
Iniiru^s  our  labours,  and  rewards  our  pains: 
I  hu<>  into  many  itrcanisone  fpring  divides, 
And  through  tile  valley  rolls  refrcfhing  tides* 

Confonant  to  which  is  this  o£  ColaoielU,  Ub.  lA 

(pfa  novas  artes  varia  experientia  rerum, 
J^t  labor  cftendit  mifcris;  ufufque  magiiLer 

Tradidit. 

And  Theocritus  in  Idyl.  ii.  sfcribes  the  ionotioi 
of  all  arts  to  v^ant  and  neceility : 

Atrfii«,  Aiifeuii.  fiita,  Tisr  rix^m$\yift»u^ 
'Ati^ifftf  i^ym]itmt^t  xtutsu  wa(i;^»»]<  fti^iftMtu 

To  which  may  not  improperly  be  applied,  what 
Philoi^ratus,  in  the  life  of  Apcdlonlus,  as  cired  bf 
Photius,  reports  uf  the  temple  of  Hercules  at 
Gades;  where  among  other  altars,  there  was  ose 
dedicated  to  penury  and  art ;  to  iotimate,  that  ai 
penury  (lirs  up  art,  fo  art  drives. aw  ay  penury ;  u 
Hercules  put  to  Bight,  and  fubdued  monfieis,  tbe 
iocitemcnts  of  his  valouft    Sec  Biccwd.  £ri^ 
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n^  CafaDbon  eiplaining  this  paflage  of  the  pro- 
logne  to  Perlius; 

Magifter  titit,  ingeaiiqQe  largitor 

Venter.   ■ 

ANIMADVERSION, 

■  r  WAT  or    RECAPITULATION,    ON    THt    VIFTH 
BOOK  OF  LUCRBTIOS. 

What  Lucretius  in  this  book  aflercs  from  ver. 
60.  to  Yer.  461.  that  the  fun,  the  earth,  the  fea,  in 
a  word,  the  whole  frame  of  this  World  has  Dot 
rxifted  from  all  eteroity,  nor  will  concinue  to  all 
eternity,  is  believed  in  general  by  all  pioas  men, 
and  found  philofophers  :  but  his  proving  this  af- 
(cnion  by  fome  probable,  and  by  many  ftrong 
and  unqaeftionable  argaments,  that  indeed  feems 
pecoliar  to  Lucretius  only :  for  certainly  no 
Wronger  proofs,  no  more  cogent  rcafons  [I  al- 
ways eicept  the  Holy  Scriptures]  are  any  where 
to  be  found.  This  makes  me  wonder  the  more, 
how  fo  excellent  a  wit  could  in  fere  thofe  foolifli 
verfes  from  ver.  168  to  ver.  266.  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  evince,  that  Cod  did  not  create  the 
world :  for  he  believes,  that  God  is  not  (renerons 
eooogh,  or  rather  is  too  fpiteful  and  envious,  to 
do  any  thing  for  the  fake  of  man  ;  and  fancies, 
that  whatever  he  does,  he  does  for  the  fake  of  him- 
felf,  of  his  ov^n  cafe  and  quiet.  If  any  man  {houl<f 
give  fuch  a  chara^er  of  Epicurus,  Lucretius 
would  treat  him  as  an  impudent  babbler.  In  the 
next  place  he  imagine^,  that  neither  Ood  nor  man 
can  have  any  notice  or  knowledge  of  any  thing% 
but  by  the  means  of  images.  And  who  is  this 
God  ?  Is  it  not  he  whom  the  micid  of  man  per- 
ceifcs,  whom  all  nation*  acknowledge  and  adore  ? 
Id  the  next  place,  who  can  bear  with  him,  while 
he  enumerates  the  faults,  as  he  calU  them,  of  the 
world  ?  All  of  them  falfe  and  foolilhly  invented. 
And  were  thefc  defcds  in  the  new  and  infant 
.  votld  ?  Lncretius  himfelf  denies  they  were ;  and 
tbcrefore  is  the  more  to  blame,  to  impute  the 
decays  and  flaws  in  a  building,  worn  out  with 
age,  to  the  fault  of  the  architcd. 

From  ver.  461.  to  ver.  551.  he  defcrihes  the 
rife  or  birth  of  the  world;  and  among  all  the 
pbyfiologers,  there  is  not  a  defcription  of  it  more 
likely  to  be  true,  nor  more  lively  and  beautiful 
The  atoms  are  moved  by  their  own  weight,  they 
meet,  this  makes  them  rebound,  and  according  to 
the  diiference  olF  the  ftroke  and  weight,  the  refi- 
lition  is  made  into  different  places,  where  they 
combine  and  grow  into  bodies. 

Having,  as  he  imagines,  freed  the  Deity  from 
all  care  and  trouble,  and  kept  him  in  eafe  and 
quiet,  while  the  world  was  making,  he  pncecds, 
and  from  ver.  550.  to  ver.  8:14.  delineates  the 
order :  and  becaufe  he  does  not  aflign  any  one 


certain  caufe  of  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  of 
edipfes,  of  day  and  night,  with  that  poiitivenefs 
as  fome  others  do,  he  feems  to  fome  to  waver  in 
his  opinions ;  but  1  infift,  that  fuch  a  conllancy 
as  they  call  it,  in  an  Epicurean  phyilologer,  would 
be  very  ridiculous :  for  he  pronounces  that  all 
things  are  made  and  done  by  chance  ;  and  that 
no  man  can  determine  one,  to  fay,  certain  caufe, 
of  thefe  phenomenoos,  fioce  they  may  be  ex- 
plained in  feveral  manners.  Nor  fliould  I  indeed 
think  a  man  worthy  of  blame,  who  afligns  feveral 
caufes,  while  among  the  reft  the  only  true  and 
certain  caufe  is  propofed.  Nor  can  I  imagine  a 
man  could  ad  more  agreeably  to  his  principlest 
or  defcribe  chance  better:  refolving  ail  philofo* 
phy,  all  our  fearch,  and  inquiry  into  thofe  matters, 
into  a  naked  may  be :  nay,  often  fcarce  ftandin^ 
within  the  comprehenfive  bounds  of  poffibility  : 
but 'to  pafs  by  all  the  contradidions  that  lie  in  tho 
very  principles,  and  beginning  of  his  hypothefis, 
let  us  fuppofe  thefe  infinite  arom«,  moving  in  this 
infinite ;  and  grant  they  could  (Irike,  and  take 
hold,  and  fqueeze  out  the  leifer  and  more  agile 
parts  into  feas,  heaven,  moon,  ftars,  &c.  I  aik, 
why  this  mighty  mafs  of  earth  as  its  nature  re* 
quires,  does  not  condantly  defcend  ?  Why  is  it 
fixed  and  fteady  ?  Lucretius  anfwers :  becaufe  it 
lies  in  congenial  matter,  and  therefore  preiTcs  jjot  & 
but  ftill  the  queflion  returns :  why  does  not  this 
congenial  matter  fall,  lince  it  has  weight,  the 
Epicurean  property  of  atoms,  and  that  other  fie 
matter  fpre?d  below  it  ?  The  demand  conflantly 
returns  Befides,  this  matter  was  fqueezed  out 
of  the  earth  by  the  defcending  heavier  particles, 
and  therefore  t^e  mafs  may  prefs,  and  defceod 
through  it.  Well  then,  if  this  earth  cannot  be 
framed,  neither  can  any  of  the  other  elements ; 
fince,  according  to  his  defcription,  the  latter  de. 
pends  on  the  former.  And  fince  he  refufes  to  fiand 
to  any  one  caufe  of  the  motion  of  the  fun  or  (lars,  it 
would  be  endlefs  to  purfue  this  flying  bubble,  and 
follow  him  through  all  the  mazes  of  conceit  and 
fancy.  Nor  will  I  add  any  thing  concerning  what 
he  alleges  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  flars,  having,  faid  before,  that  that  opinion  is 
too  vulgar  to  be  regarded. 

Read  the  reft  of  tliis  book,  and  commiferate  a 
man  of  fo  excellent  parts,  who  could  forget  hinif- 
felf,  and  play  the  fool  fo  egregioufly  :  but  it  is  a 
fate  upon  all  who  deny  a  Divme  Providence,  to 
reafun  foolifhly  in  ethjjs,  and  abfurdly  in  phyfics* 
Yet  in  the  defcription  he  gives  of  the  ftate  of  tho 
firft  men,  of  their  mann|;rs  and  way  of  life,  wa 
have  a  perfed  image  of  the  manners  of  all  the 
prefent  barbarous  and  favage  nations :  and  in 
thefe  earth-born  men  of  Lucretius,  you  will  cafily 
difcover  the  Cannibals,  Brafileans,  and  fcver4 
others  of  the  people  of  the  Weft  Indiesi 
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5  O  O  K    VI, 

TBC  AftCVMBNT. 

The  firft  thircy-fcTeij  Tcrfet  of  this  fizth  and  iaft  book  of  Lucretius  contain  the  praife  of  Athens,  i« 
which  city  the  great  Epicurus  was  bom ;  together  with  an  encomium  of  that  philoTopher.  ll.  Froo) 
ver.  37.  to  ver.  96.  the  poet  explains  the  argument  of  this  book,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  reafoci- 
bly  be  ezpefled  from  an  Epicurean.  From  i  hence,  to  ver.  431.  he  proceeds  to  dive  into  the  Tcry  01- 
ture  of  the  things  we  call  meteors ;  and,  that  men  might  learn  not  to  be  difmayed  at  the  thunder 
of  angry  Jupiter,  he  teaches,  that  thunder  is  made  either  by  the  collifion,  or  corrafion,  or  difrvp- 
tion  of  clouds,  when  contrary  winds  fight  againft  one  another :  or,  by  the  force  of  winds,  either 
ilruggling  within  the  bowels  of  the  clouds,  or  .driving  them  with  violence  againft  each  other:  or, 
that  it  is  only  the  hiding  of  flames,  that  fall  from  a  dry  cloud  into  a  wet :  or,  laftly,  that  thunder  Ii 
but  the  crafliing  noife  of  bodies  of  hail  and  ice,  that  meeting  violently  in  the  air,  are  daihed  ts 
pieces.  A*  for  the  lightning,  which  the  Latins  ^called  ^ulgur,  he  fays  it  i^  nothing  but  fire  forcrd 
out  of  clouds,  either  by  their  collifion,  or  other  motion  ;  or  the  feeds  of  flames  that  are  driven  ost 
of  clouds,  by  the  force  of  winds.  And  then,  as  to  the  thunderbolt,  that  other  fort  of  ligbtoiof 
v/hich  the  ancients  called  Fu/mum,  he  teache«,  that  it  confifts  of  a  fubtlle^nd  fiery  nature;  that  it  ii 
conceived  and  bred  in  thick  ^nd  bigh-built  clouds;  that  being  grown  to  maturity,  it  bu(A*<^^ 
the  clouds  by  the  force  of  wind,  that  either  breaks  through  them,  daflies  them  to  piece?,  or  bnii 
from  without,  with  great  violence  againft  them  ;  that  it  confifts  of  atoms  fo  fubtile  and  minute  the  | 
it  is  bomp  along  the  air  with  wondcrous  celerity  :  and  that  it  is  moft  frequent  in  the  vernal  td  ^ 
autumnal  feafons:  then  he  concludes  this  difputacion  with  deriding  the  fuperflitious  dodrineoftk 
^ufcans,  and  others,  who  held  that  thunder  and  lightning  are  not  ihe  effrdls  of  natural  cau£ei,bK  ' 
proceed  merely  from  the  will  of  the  ofi*ended,  angry  gods,  and  that  Jupiter  himfcif  is  the  darter  d 
thunder.  And  becaufe  a  prefter  or  fiery  whirlwind,  which  is  indeed  a  fort  of  lightning,  and  all  otKcr 
lirhirlwinds  are  certain  kinds  of  meteors,  the  poet,  from  ver.  431.  to  ver.  460.  difputes,  IV.  coacos- 
ing  them;  and  explains  the  nature,  caufes,  motions,  and  differences  of  them.  V.  From  ver.  459- » 
ver.  532.  he  treats  of  clouds  and  of  rain.  Clouds  he  fuppofes  to  be  made  either  of  the  roughed  aad 
moft  dry  particles  of  the  air ;  ^r  of  the  fteams,  vapours,  and  exhalations,  that  arife  from  the  aii 
and  waters  '  And  as  to  rain,  he  fays,  it  is  generated,  either  by  compreflion,  as  they  term  it,  or  If 
tranfmutation  ;  by  compreflion,  if  the  force  of  the  winds  fqueese  the  water  out  of  the  clouds;  If 
tranfmucation,  if  the  clouds  themfelvesarft  changed,and  diftil  in  falling  drops  of  water.  VI.  In  regi^ 
the  other  meteors,  as  the  rainbow,'  fnow,  wind,  hail,  and  froft,  he  difputes  briefly  of  them,  or  rathcrdf 
mentions  them, from  ver»53i.,to  ver.541.  VII.  From  ver«540.tover.  609  he  treats  of  the  fevczallil 
of  earthquakes,  and  of  the  caufes  of  them  :  which  he  aiicribes,  either  to  hollow  parts  of  the  etf^ 
isrhich,  falling  in,  caufc  it  to  tremble;  or  to  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  waters,  which  he  fuppofettit 
earth  tp  fwim  in  ;  or  to  lubterraneous,  and  other  winds;  which  either  ihake  the  earth  in  fevenl  . 
parts,  or  drive  it  to  and  fro.  VIM  From  ver.  608.  to  ver  646.  he  t^ats  of  the  fea;  and  tcacbo, 
that  the  reaion  why  it  does  nor  increafe,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  quantity  of  water  that's 
continually  flowing  into  it,  is,  cither  becaufe  of  the  vaftncfs  of  the  fea  itfelf,  or  becaufe  the  hea:  flf 
the  fun  dries  ^p  its  waters :  or  becaufe  the  winds,  brufliing  over  them,  bear  much  of  them  awaj; 
or  becaufe  the  clouds  draw  much  moifture  from  them ;  or,  laftly,  becaufe  of  the  drynefs  of  theeirtk 
itfelf,  which  fucks  in,  and  imbibes,  the  waters  of  the  fea.  IX.  From  ver  64J.  to  ver.  71J.  be  it- 
quires  into  the  caufes  of  the  fire*  that  are  ejeded  out  of  .£tna ;  and  imputes  them  either  to  the  vi- 
olence of  the  wind,  oi^^to  the  exeftuation  of  the  waters  of  the  fea ;  which,  entering  beneath  ion  , 
the  cavities  of  rhe  mountain,  extrude  and  force  out  the  feeds  of  flame,  that  are  engendered  and  col- 
kAed  there,  through  the  apertures,  that  are  on  the  top  of  it.  X.  From  ver.  714.  to  ver,  735.  ^ 
treats  of  the  annual  increafe  of  the  Nile ;  and  afcribes  it  either  to  the  Etefian  wmds,  that  blowfuS 
againft  the  ftream  of  that  river-,  and  thus,  hindering  its  courfe,  caufe  the  vraters  to  overflow :  er  » 
heaps  of  fand,  which  the  fea  drives  to  the  mouths  of  it,  and  thus  chokes  them  up;  or  to  the  itioi 
and  fnows  that  fall',  and  arc  melted,  near  the  fountain  of  the  Nile.  XI.  From  ver.  734.  to  ver.  8j]* 
he  difputes  of  the  Averni,  and  other  trads  of  the  earth,  that  are  noxious,  and.  even  deadly,  to  birdi, 
men,  deer,  crows,  horfes.  Sec.  XII  From  ver.  830.  to  ver.  894.  he  teaches,  why  the  water  of  iooK 
"wells  and  fprings  is  hoc  in  winter,  and  cold  in  fummer.  XI 1 1.  And  thence  to  ver.  1 906.  he  a* 
plains  at  large  the  attradive  power  and  virtue  of  the  loadftone.  XIV.  Laftly,  from  ver.  loo6.t« 
the  cod  of  the  book,  he  di(coi>rfes  briefly  of  the  caufe  and  origih  of  plagues  and  difeafes ;  and  cue- 
dudes  his  poem  with  an  elegant  dcfcription,  taken  from  Tbucy^ides,  of  the  plague  that  raged  it 
Athens,  and  ahnoft  laid  waite  aad  dcfolate  the  whole  country  of  Attica^  m  the  time  of  the  ?&^ 
nejiaawar. 
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■nvi  firft  giTc  us  liwi,  and  chao^d  our' 

food; 
acorns,  tender  fruit  and  corn  beftow*d 
vretcbed  man :  each  was  a  mighty  i^ood  ! 
then  Ihe  taught  us  how  to  live  at  cafe, 
ntigbt  the  joys  of  life,  and  ihow*d  us  peace, 
a  Epknnit  rofc ;  when  he  began, 
t  oncic  of  truth,  that  more  than  man  ; 
fame  of  whofe  inventions  ftili  furTiv'd,       ") 
I  nii'd  ao  ererlafting  pyramid,  [wide.  V 

Iiigbtiherr'n  the  top,  as  earth  the  bafisj 
he,  oMcnring  fome  that  could  fupply  1 1 

Umed  nature's  thrifty  luxury, 
py  in  hoooun,  and  in  wealth's  embrace, 
dosbly  happy  in  a  noble  race, 
F«n*daihome;  with  cares  and  fears  op- 
I  fcBDd  a  (ad  difhirber  in  hii  breatt,   [prcii'd, 
?i*d  ftrait,  fome  fault  lay  hid  in  man, 
■ce  this  corruption  of  the  joys  began  : 
ife  hit  wiih  tt  boundlefs,  vaft  his  mind ; 
podi  ran  through  and  left  no  fwcet  behind : 
Hfome  ill  opmion  ftUl  deftroys  %i 

^ring  good,  and  fiill  fours  all  his  joys. 
'Be,  the  mighty  he,  by  powerful  rules, 
trtcphiWbphy  reform'd  our  fouls, 
W]p'd  away  all  vain  and  empty  care, 
(ngittwbat  man  ihould  hope,  what  man 
flioiiMfcar. 

kI«  which  our  adHont  aim,  he  ihow*d, 
*ght  an  eafy  way  to  find  the  good : 
»e  from  chance,  or  nature's  force  may 

^ht  us  how  t*  avoid,  and  how  to  bear, 
••♦'d  that  man  is  fondly  vexM  with  care. 
%  M  boys  at  night,  at  day  do  fear  34 

Jl*i  vain,  and  fenfelefs  as  thofc  are  : 
wre  that  darknefs,  that  o'erfpreads  our  fouls, 
■'tdifpcrfc,  but  thofe  eternal  roles, 

•  from  firm  premifes  true  reafon  draws, 

•  fcep  iofight  into  nature's  laws, 
ttherefore  I'll  proceed.  Since  then  the  {ky*) 
»  dm  is,  or  can  be,  fram'd  on  high,        v 
Jloncc  was  madeandonce  muft  die;  403 
a«  is  prov'd,  now  I'll  go  farther  on, 

wh  this  fo  happily  begun. 

•nrious  wonders  of  the  lower  air   [care,"J 

ti  mens  doubtful  thoughts  with  vexiog  v 

Wke  the  wretches  bend  with  flavifh  fear  :  J 

[norance  of  caufes  heaves  the  mind 

Wrt  above;  as  birds  foar  high,  when  blind 

e  cffcds;  but  when  their  caufes  lie 

« the  ken  of  vulgar  reafon's  eye, 

«n  afcribe  them  to  the  Deity. 

••n  thofc  few  exalted  fouls,  that  know 

^  muft  live  at  eafc,  nor  look  below ; 

^look  up,  and  view  the  world  above, 

fonder  how  thefe  glorious  bcinjrs  move, 

are  entrap*d,  they  bind  their  flaviih  chain, 

wk  to  their  religious  fears  again; 

^  the  world  with  heav'nly  tyranu  fill, 

c  force  is  as  unbounded  as  their  will. 

«d  ignoranu  I  who  ne'er  did  fee 

won's  Hght,  what  can,  what  cannot,  be  :  60 

»U  at  laft  muft  yield  to  fatal  force  : 

««»dy  boonda  confiae  their  nat'rai  courfc : 


Ditno. 

i 


And  therefore  err.     If  you  relufe  to  if 

Such  thoughts,  unworthy  of  the  Deity ; 

But  think  they  z6t  fuch  thing«,  as  break  their  eafef 

And  oppofite  to  joy  and  happinefs ; 

Then  thou  (halt  lurely  (mart,  and,  jfancying  ftiU 

The  gods  are  angry,  fear  a  coming  ill :        [ploy ; 

Though  no  revengeful  thoughts  their  mindft  cm. 

No  thirft  to  punifh  man  difturbs  their  joy  :         70 

Yet  thou  dofl  think  their  happy  quiet  age 

Still  vex  with  waking  cares,  and  vi'lent  rage. 

Nor  Ihalt  thou  vifit  on  the  facred  days 
Their  (brines  with  quiet  mind,  or  fing  their  praifep 
Befides,  the  images,  the  forms,  that  rife  -\ 

From  their  pure  limbs,  and  (Irike  thy  reafon's  > 
And  conftantly  prefent  the  deities ;  [cyes,3 

Thofe  images  will  ftill  difturb  thy  mind, 
Strike  deep, and  wound,  and  leave  defpair  behind  x 
And  then  how  fad  thy  bfe !  what  pungent  cares 
Will  vex  thy  wretched  foul  ?  What  anxious  fears  I 

But  now  to  chafe  thefe  phantoms  out  of  fight 
By  the  plain  magic  of  true  reafon's  light ; 
Though  I  have  (ung  a  thoufand  things  before. 
My  lab'ring  mufe  muft  fnig  a  thoufand  more  : 
How  thunder,  ftorm,  and  how  fwift  lightning  fliei^ 
Singing  with  fiery  wings  the  wounded  (kies  i 
Left  fuperftitious  you  obferve  the  flame. 
If  thofe  quick  fires  from  lucky  quarters  came ; 
Or  with  fad  omen  fell,  and  how  they  bum       9« 
Through  dofeft  ftones,  and  wafte,  and  then  re. 
turn. 

And  you,  my  fweeteft  mufc,  come  lead  me  oa 
I'm  eager, and  'tis  time  that  1  were  gone; 
Come  lead  me  on,  and  (how  the  path  to  gain 
The  race,  and  glory  too,  and  crown  my  pain. 

Firft,  then,  the  dreadful  thunder  roars  aloud. 
When  fighting  winds  drive  heavy  cloud  on  doudt 
For  where  the  heav'n  is  clear,  the  Iky  ferene. 
No  dreadful  thunder's  heard,  no  lightning  feen ; 
But  where  the  clouds  are  thick,  there  Uiundert 
rife;  io» 

The  furious  infant's  bom,  and  fpeaks,  and  dies. 
Now  clouds  are  not  fo  thick,  fo  dofe  combin'd 
As  ftones ;  nor  yet  fo  thin,  and  fo  refin'd 
As  rifing  mift^,  or  fubtile  fmoke,  or  wind  : 
For  then  the  upper  clouds,  like  weighty  ftonc. 
Would  fall  abruptly,  and  come  tumbling  down : 
Or  elfe  difperfe,  like  fmoke,  and  ne'er  enclofe 
The  hanging  drops  of  rain,  nor  hail,  nor  fnowi. 

They  give  the  crack,  as  o'er  a  theatre 
Vaft  curtains  fpread,  are  ruffled  in  the  air ;       IX* 
Or  torn  (for  iuch  a  found  is  often  known 
From  thunder's  crack),  they  give  a  mighty  groan; 
Or  as  fpread  clothes,  or  (beets  of  paper,  fly 
Before  the  wind,  and  rattle  through  the  fity. 

But  clouds  meet  not  diredly  ftill,  but  flideg 
And  rudely  grate  each  others  injur*d  fide ; 
And  hence  that  buzzing  noife  we  often  hear,' 
That  with  harfh  murmurs  fills  the  lower  air; 
Continues  long,  but  with  a  f»fter  fund ; 
At  length  it  gather«ftrcngth,  and  breaks  the  bound. 

But  more,  the  thunder,  arm'd  with  pointed 

flame,  m 

May feem  u  ftiakc  the  world,  ani^  hreak  the  fra  nc; 

Wpcn  e'er  a  fincv,  a'  d  hi  ung,  ano  turi  u%  windj, 

In  narrow,  tfiick,  andlioUow  clouds  ooDfio'dl« 
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Breaks  throsgh  tK«  prifoD  with  m  mighty  noire. 
And  (hoots  ac  liberty  with  dreadful  voice  : 
Nor  is  this  ilrange,  when  one  poor  breath  of  air, 
T^hae  ftarts  from  broken  bladders,  founds  fo  far. 

Again :  'tis  reafon  too  that  noife  Ihould  rife 
V^cn  violent  ftorms  rage  n*er  the  lower  Ikies,  130 
For  thoufaod  clouds  appear,  rough,  clofe  combin*d. 
And  thick,  and  able  to  rcfift  the  wind  : 
Thos  noife  muft  rife,  as  when  the  woods  they 

wound. 
The  Text  and  injor'd  boughs  figh  forth  a  mourn- 

ful  found. 
And  winds  oft  cut  the  clouds,  and,  paffing  through, 
With  murm'ring  found  fill  all  the  air  below : 
For  that  the  winds  may  break  the  clouds,  and  fly 
Through  all  refinance  in  the  lower  iky,     . 
*Tis  cafy  to  difcover,  fince  they  break. 
And  twift  our  trees :  yet  here  there  force  is  weak. 

Befidcs .  vaft  waves  of  clouds  (eem  roU'd  above. 
And  in  confus'd  and  tumbling  order  move  :  141 
Tbefe,  meeting,  ftrike,  and  break,  and  loudly  roar, 
As  billows  da(hing  on  the  trembling  (hore^ 

Or  eMe  hot  thunder  falls  on  rain,  or  foow, 
And  dies,  and  hiiTcs,  as  it  paiTes  through : 
As  when  we  quench  a  glowing  mais,  the  fires 
Fly   off  with    noife,    with  noife  the  heat  ex- 
pires. 

Bat  if  the  cloud  be  dry,  and  thunder  fall, 
RKes  a  crackling  blaze,  and  fpreads  o*er  all;  150 
As  when  fierce  fires,  prefk'd  on  by  winds,  do  feize 
Our  laurel  groves,  ami  wafte  the  virgin  trees ; 
The  leaves  all  crackle ;  ihe,  that  fled  the  chafe 
Of  Phoebus  love,  ftill  flies  the  flames  enibrace. 

Or  elfe  vsift  hills  of  hail,  and  rocks  of  ice, 
May  break;  and,  tumbiiJig^  rattle  through  the 

flues: 
For  when  rough  (Urms  eoojoin  the  parts  of  hail. 
Or  fcatter'd  ice,  their  weight  muft  make  them  fall. 

Quick  lightning  flies,  when  heavy  clouds  rufli  on, 
And  ftrike  as  ft  eel  and  flint,  or  ftone  and  ftone : 
For  then  fmall  fparks  appear,  and  fcatter*d  light 
Breaks  fwiftly  forth,  and  wakes  the  fleepy  night : 
The  night,  amaz*d,  begins  to  hafte  away,        163 
As  if  thofe  fires  were  beams  of  coming  day. 

And  firft  we  (ee  the  light,  and  then  we  hear 
The  noifes:  thefe  but  flowly  reach  the  ear ; 
Becaufe  the  images  of  thing*  do  fly 
More  fwift  than  founds,  and  quickly  ftrike  the  eye: 
One  inftance  dears  it ;  for,  obferve,  and  fee, 
Whene'er  a  cruel  ax  does  wound  a  tree,  170 

The  tree  ftrait  fighs :  hut  if  at  diftance  fliown, 
We  fee  the  ftroke  before  we  hear  the  groan  : 
So  whilft  the  noife  moves  flow  the  winged  light 
Flies  fwiftly  on,  and  ftrikes  the  diftant  fight : 
Though  both  arofc  at  once,  that  moves  the  eyes, 
Before  the  flow-tongu*d  thunder  fpeaks,  and  dies. 

But  more ;  a  cloud  fecms  fir'd,  a  tempeft  brings 
Swift  trembling  flames  upon  his  dreadful  wings ; 
When  ftiut  within  a  cloud,  it  fcorns  the  bound. 
And  ikrtves  to  break,  and  whirls,  and  tumbles 
round ;  iSo 

And,  whirling,  hollows  out  the  wat'ry  frame. 
At  laft  grows  hot,  takes  fire,  and.breaks  in  flame : 
For  motion  caufes  heat :  thus  balls  of  lead, 
^rom  «Dginci  thrpwD,  have  m^tcd  aa  they  fled : 


The  wind  grows  hot,  when  looa'd  from  toll^ 

brace 
Of  prefliog  clouds,  and  gets  a  larger  fpace  ; 
Strait  fcatters  fparks  of  fire,  whid)  fwiftly  flf, 
And  fpread  quick  lightnings  o'er  the  lower 
Then  the  grave  murmur  comes :  the  light 

pears 
Before  the  heavy  found  can  reach  our  ears. 
Now  this  is  done,  when  cloud  lies  heap'd  on  ci 
Thence  lightning  flies,  and  thunder  roaxi  akti] 
Nor  moft  you  think  this  &Ife;  becaufe  tbccjc^l 
When  plac'd  below,  fees  clouds  more  broiddi| 

high : 
For  look  and  fee,  the  laboring  winds  can  bar 
Vaft  mountain-clouds,  and  whirl  them  thn^ 

the  air ; 
The  lab'ring  winds  then  move  but  flowlj  ss, 
And,  as  opprefs'd  with  burdens,  figh  and  gni 
Or  when  upon  a  mountain's  lofcy  l^ad,        1 
We  fee  the  higher  cloods  oVr  lower  fpreai  1 
And,  though  the  winds  all  hufli'd,  they  coh 

move,  I 

Yet  ftill  the  low  are  prefs'd  by  thole  abowe:  J 
Then  you  may  guefs  their  bulk ;  bowhi^B 

rear!  1 

How  vaft  thefe  real  caftles  built  in  air !       J 
How  great,  how  ftrong  their  hollows,  vbdif 

wind    ' 
Shut  op,  glows  fierce,  and  fcorns  to  be  coiii 
But  roars  through  all  the  clouds;  as  beafit  (i 

dain 
The  den's  confinement,  and  the  flavifli  duioi 
And  roar  to  get  their  liberty  again  :  sa| 
And,  feekiog  way,  rolls  round  the  watoyA^ 
And  gathers  num'rous  feeds  of  fubtle  flioici 
And  thefe  it  whirls,  uodl  the  ftiining  tnm 
Break  through  the  cloud,  and  ihow  tbdril 

beams.  /i 

But  more,  thefe  glaritig  fires,  thefe  Aatk(^ 
And  fall  to  earth  through  all  the  fpacio»lii%  I 
Becaufe  the  clouds  hold  oumVous  paru  of ifr* 
For  if  they're  dry,  their  colour's  fiery  brigk: 
For  th^y  muft  catch,  and  hold  defcendiogi^ 
And  thus  look  fiery  red,  apd  often  blue '. 
Thefe,  prefs'd  by  winds,  to  narrow  pUce  rdii 
And  fcatter  (ced&  that  frame  the  glaiiog  fi^* 
But  farther ;  lightning  often  feems  to  f b^^ 
When  clouds  grow  rare;  for,  as  the  wiodi^* 
The  clouds  muft  lofe  the  feeds;  Thofe  iho« 

fire. 
But  without  thunder  filently  expire. 

But  now  what  feeds  rhe  thunder's  parts nafi 
Their  ftinks,  their  marks,  and  fnlph'ioui 

fliQWs : 
For  thefe  are  figns  of  fire,  not  wind,  or  rsis 
Nay,  oft  they  burn  our  towns,  and  mca  a 

plain  ll 

Of  heav'nly  fires,  and  angry  god«,  io  nia^ 
Now  thefe  celeftial  fires  are  frsm'd  above, 
Of  parts  refin'd^  and  thin,  and  apt  to  mow : 
Too  ftrong  to  be  oppo&'d,  they  fcorn  a  booMi 
And  pals  through  clofeft  walls,  as  vDk«  < 

found:  [*«<*•■■ 

They  fly  with  cafe  through  ftone,  thronf^  |" 
Aad  io  ope  lnOii^i.  mdi  the  ftubbo  a  su^' 
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«(t  the  ciik  entire,  the  liqnora  flaw,         ~^ 
lis  the  pointed  flames,  with  (iecret  blow,      > 
a  the  vcflcl's  pores  in  pafliog  through  :     J 
h  yet  the  fan,  with  all  his  beams  and  rage, 
all  hi^  fires  can't  do  within  so  a^e  :  2U|I 

lick  thefe  pans  muft  move,  roCwiftthcyrun, 
Bch  «acel  in  force  the  vigVeus  fun. 
w,  bo«^  this  force  begins,  how  thunder  flics 
I  that  quick  flrength,  how  chelie  fierice  mo- 

tioMrife, 
;  kak  oor  {IroQgefk  tow'rs,  our  towns  infefl, 
dlili  houfes,  ruin  man  and  bead, 
^t  our  trees,  and  rage  o*er  all  the  wood, 
lopkio,  and  make  mj  promife  good.     %4f 
Ay  then,  'ti«  certain  thunder  feems  to  fly 
idark,  thick  clouds,  and  tfaoCe  batlt  vaftly 

•kn  the  fmlling  heav'n's  ferene  and  clear, 
Mly  clouded,  we  no  thunder  hear : 
iO»  cVo  ieofe  aflures  no  (miles  adorn, 
9*i£crene,  while  mighty  thunder's  bom  : 
ithic  doud  o*erfprcads  hcav'n's  threat'ning 
the  (hades  of  beU  had  left  their  place,  [face, 
iU^i  the  arched  flues :  fo  thick  the  night, 
vkthehorrki  clouds,  and  fo  affright : 
iiUei;  tt  fea  dark  clouds  do  often  fall,     260 
(CVM  of  flowing  pitch,  and  fpread  o*cr  all, 
from  the  dariLen'd  flcy ;  and,  fwoln  with 

raia,« 
ftonni,  they  itMW  behind  a  dreadful  trayr 
SBiuler-cracks,  which    rage  o'er  all  the 

Qiin. 

iteon  earth  all  fliake,  with  terror  aw'd, 
^  ibr  flielter,  nor  dare  peep  abroad, 
tfore  thtie  clouds,  that  fpread  o'er  all  the  flcy, 
o^cdi  be  thick,  and  all  built  vaftly  high  : 
Ife  they  coald  not  ikop  defceiuling  light,  469 
p^  the  rays,  and  bring  Xo  thick  a  night  i 
Mb  great  floods,  nor  fo  much  water  yield, 
^  our  ftreams,  and  fpread  o'er  ev'ry  field. 
Hk  winds  and  fires,  when  fpread  o*er  all 

tbc  iky, 
'j^Kidcrs  roar,  lad  the  wing'd  lightning  fly. 
'^ve  taught  before  that  clouds  contain 
11^  flore  of  &re^  and  much  they  gain 
(the  fun's  heat,  and  the  defcendmg  rays, 

*  when  the  wind  has  forc'd  to  narrow  place, 
iqoees'd  fome   fparkics  from  the  watery 

fr»me, 
cJoGely  mixes  with  the  gtther'd  flame,     aSo 
^h>  and  then  within  the  cloud  retires; 

•  '<°^ling,  forges  there,  and  points  the  fires : 
M    ^^  "^^^  whirl,  or  ncighb'ring  ray, 

<»»  for  flame  is  rais'd  by  either  way. 

t  When  the  wind,  grown  hoc,  ilill  whirls  a- 

woiid, 
'■^  the  furious  flame  breaks  o'er  the  bound, 
'w^'  fit  for  birth,  diflblMs  the  cloud, 
r^*  the  glariog  fires,  and  roars  alond  : 
^  OS  then  crack,  as  if  the  orU  would  fall, 
Q  fcfl!l»^*'*  and  tremblings  feiie  on  all :  09© 
fwAu"*  ••  •^  the  air  were  cbang'd  to  rain, 
,y^  ^oiTB,  and  threaten  floods  again. 
^««  t^nder-ftorms,  as  if  ihey  caoM 
"*  ^  ccvei^gfifai^ovKlt  to  ^vench  the  flune. 


} 


Sinnetimes  external  winds  the  clouds  dhide^ 
And  break  wide  caverns  in  their  injur'd  fide. 
Through  theiie  the  infant  thunder  makes  iu  way  a 
Thefe  winds  call  forth  the  flame«,  and  they  obey. 

And  fometimes  too  a  wind  unkindled  flies, 
Bur  kindles  in  iu  paflage  through  the  fl^ies;    309 
Lofif^g  Ibme  heavy  paru  it  us'd  to  bear. 
Which  could  not  fwiftly  cut  the  middle  air ; 
And  gathering  others  of  convenient  frame,  [flames 
Which  join,  and  fly  with  them,  aiul  raife  th« 
As  b^Ui  of  lead,  when  ihot  with  mighty  force, ' 
Their  (luLborn,  their  ungentle  parts  divorce, 
And,  fofcen'd,  melt  in  middle  of  their  courfe. 

Sometimes  th«  fury  of  the  flroke  may  raife 
Quick  fparkft  ol  fire,  and  make  a  mighty  blase  : 
hot  by  the  flroke  fmail  flreanu.df  hght  may 
Spring  '  319 

Both  from  the  flriking,  and  the  injur'd  thing : 
As  from  cold  flint  and  Heel  bright  fparks  appear  ; 
They  fly  the  blow,  and  fly  to  open  air. 
And  thus  the  clouds,  if  of  convenient  frame. 
May  well  be  kindled,  and  diflblve  in  flame : 
Nor  can  the  winds' be  cold,  becaufe  they  move 
Through  foch  vafl  fpace,  flill  tumbling  firom  above^  . 
For,  if  not  kindled  by  the  flames  they  meet. 
Yet  fure  they  mufl  come  warm  with  mifiglcd 
heat. 

The  tlmndcr's  force  comes  thus  t  For,  while  it 

lay  3«« 

Confin'd  in  clouds,  it  drove  to  break  away  1 
At  lafl  prevails,  and  flies  with  mighty  force ; 
And  hence  fo  great  the  flrcngth,  fo  fwift  the 

cnuHe ! 
As  mighty  weights  from  flrong  balifts  thrown. 
Which  break  the  walls,  and  fliake  the  frighted 

town. 
Befides,  its  parts  are  fmall,  and  quick  the  bbwa. 
And  therefore  meets  with  nought  that  can  oppofe: 
No  flops  can  hinder,  and  no  leu  can  flay  : 
The  clofefl  pores  will  yield  an  open  way : 
And  hence  it  flies  with  fuch  a  mighty  force ;  ^m 
And  hence  ib  great  the  flrcngth,  £0  quick  the 

courie. 
Befides ;  all  weighu  by  nature  downward  go ; 
But  when  that  motion  is  increas'd  by  blow. 
The  fwiftnefs,  and  the  force  muft  needs  increafie^ 
And  break,  whatever  dares  refift,  with  eafe. 
JUaftly ',  fo  vafl  a  fpace  fioce  thunders  run. 
Their  fwiftnefs  mufl  increaie  in  tumbling  downt 
For  motions  flill  increafing  run  their  race. 
And  all  by  odd  proportions  mend  their  pace : 
Or  all  the  feeds  direA  their  vi'leot  courfe,      $491 
And  flrike  one  part  with  their  united  force  i 
Or  elfe,  as  through  the  air  they  fi^iftly  rove. 
Meet  parts  which  flrike,  and  make  (hem  fwifter 

move. 
And  when  the  pores  receive  the  (bbcle  fire. 
The  force  flies  through,  the  thing  remains  entire  t 
But  when  it  flrikes  the  fubftance,  then  the  ma& 
Is  broken:  Thus  it  melts  flrong  gold  and  brafa  : 
Becaufe  iu  parts  are  thin,  and  fwdftly  fly, 
Aild  enter  in,  and  foon  diifolve  the  tk. 
Now  fpring  and  autumn    frequent  thnnden 

hear;  3J« 

They  flialw  tU  rifi«g»aod  the  dying  jcu  s 
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For  winter  yields  not  heat  enough  ,  the  wind 
Flies  cold  :  in  fummer,  clouds  are  too  refin'd  : 
■  But  in  chcfe  middle  quarters  all  concur ; 

All  caufe*  join  to  make  the  thunder  roar  ; 
.  Becaufe  thofe  fcafons  heat  and  cold  engage  ; 
Both  ncceflary  things  for  thunder's  rage  ; 
That  parts  may  difagree,  and  raife  a  war. 
And  fires,  and  rapid  whirls  diflurh  the  air. 
For,  firft  the  fpring  within  its  limits  holds       360 
The  coming  heats,  and  the  retiring  colds : 
And  therefore  thcfc  two  parts,  thus  oppolGtc, 
When  join*d,  and  mix*d,  muft  ilrive,  and  fiercely 

fight. 
But  then  in  autumn,  fummer's  flames  retreat, 
And  coming  winter  fights  the  flying  heat. 
Thefe  are  the  troubled  feafons  of  the  year ; 
The  times  that  elements  go  forth  to  war  : 
What  wonder,  then,  if  frequent  thunder  flicf. 
If  frequent  (Irrms  difturb  the  lower  (kies  ; 
Since,  fighting,  all  in  doubtful  wars  engage,     370 
Here  heat  and  flamed,  there  cold  and  waters,  rage  ? 

And  hence  we  know  the  nature  of  the  flame ; 
And  how  it  works,  and  whence  the  fury  came  : 
For  not  by  reading  Thufcan  bonkn  inquire 
The  gods'  dcCgn  by  this  ccleftial  fire  ; 
Obfervc  the  moving  flame,  and  then  prefage 
The  kindnefs  of  the  gods,  or  coming  rage  : 
Or  if  the  clouds  in  lucky  quarters  fwcU; 
And  thunder  break,  a'ld  v.  ith  fad  omen  fell : 
And  hence  we  know,  how  iff  quirk  forces  pafs  38c 
Through  clofcft  (lones,  and  melt  or   break   the 
mafs :  [flow. 

What  drives  fwift  lightning  on,  what  makes  it 
And  all  the  harm  celoHial  flames  can  do 

For  if  thefe  bolts  were  thrown  by  gods  abovcj 
Or  if  they  were  the  proper  arms  of  Jove  ; 
Why  do  the  daring  wicked  flill  provoke, 
Why  lUIl  fin  on,  fccurc  from  thunder's  flroke  ? 
Why  are  not  fuch  fliot  through,  and  plac'd  on 

high, 
As  fad  examples  of  impiety, 
That  men  may  fin  no  m«^re,  no  more  defy  ? 
And  why  does  heedlefs  lightning  blaft  the  good, 
And  bfeak  his  bones,  or  cruddle  all  his  blood  ? 
Why  good  and  pi'-us  men  thefe  bolts  endure  ? 
And  villains  live,  nnd  fee  their  fall  fccurc  f 

Why  do  they  throw  them  o'er  a  dcfert  plain, 
Why  through  the  empty  woods,  and  toil  in  vain  ? 
Is  it  to  try  their  ftrcngrh  ?  or  elfe  in  play 
The  wantons  fport,  and  throw  Jove's  bolts  away  ? 
Or  why,  the  fcnfelcfs  rocks,  they  idly  wound  ? 
Why  blunt  their  father's  bolts  againft  the  ground  ? 
Why  docs  he  fuffcr  this  ?  why  not  prepare,      401 
And  keep  his  ufeful  arms  for  times  of  war  I 
I^eft  fomc  gigantic,  impious  rebels  rife. 
And  unprovided  he  fliould  lofe  the  (kies. 

Why  then  the  heav'n  is  clear,  no  thunder  flies  ? 
What,  when  thick   heavy  clouds  o'crfpread    the 
Does  he  defcend  to  take  the  furer  aim,         [(kies? 
At  nearer  diftancc  then,  and  dart  the  flame  f 
Why  (Irike  the  floods  i  What  mean  fuch  bolts 

as  thefe  i 
Ts  it  to  check  the  fury  of  the  feas  ?  410 

•  Toor  weak  defign  I  The  troubled  watcri  roar, 
And,  vex'd  \iy  xrhixlitig  flames,  dill  T»gc  the  more. 


roke  r 
ic'd  on  "J 

r?39oJ 


ir  flight  f  J 
oDcek^ 

»ne>     ) 


BcfiJes :  this  Jove  is  wilUog  men  IkonM  iJ^ 
rhefe  bolts,  or  not :  if  wilhng,  tell  mc  why 
The  thunder  is  too  fakrle  for  our  eye? 
If  not ,  why  docs  he  Ihow  thethreat'ningltgbt?' 
And  why  o^erfpread  the  heav'ns  with  cMJ 

and  night  ?  \ 

And  makr  a  noife,  and  give  us  time  for  flight' 
Befides,  how  can  tbefe  flames  at  oDce ' 

thrown 
To  difi^'rent  parts  ?  Or  is  it  never  done 
Does  Jove  at  once  but  throw  a  fingic  one } 
Fond  fancy !  For,  as  rain,  fo  lightning  flics 
To  many  parts  at  once,  and  breaks  the  fbet 
Nay  more  :   Why  does  he  beat  the  tem^' 

down,  f 

Thofe  of  his  fellow-gods,  and  of  his  own  ?      j 
Why  does  he  hurt,  and  break  the  facred  &oae?J 
Why  break  the  curious  flatoe,  fpoil  the  pace, 
And  wound  with  fiery  boles  the  facred  frcef 

Why  does  he  (eldom  ftrike  the  humble  pltio, 
But  blunt  his  fires  00  hills  and  rocks  in  vaio?  41* 
And  hence  'tis  known,  how  fiery  whirhradi 

rife, 
How  they  defcend,  and  cut  the  threat'oiog  ftiai 
For  often  dark  and  heavy  clouds  incretfe. 
And  pillar- like  defcend,  and  reach  the  feas, 
While  all  around  the  troobled  ocean  rates, 
Fierce  winds  flill  blow,  and  raife  the  boiling  tnia 
And  all  the  fliips,  in  reach  of  danger  tof«*d, 
Arc  whirl'd  with  rapid  tuma»  and  wreck'd,  d 

loft. 
Thi«  happens  when  the  tumbling  winds,  that  ^ 
Confin'd  in  clouds,  too  weak  to  force  a  way,  i$ 
Do  drive  it  down  ;  for  then,  by  flow  degreei^  1 
As  if  fomc  hand,  or  arm  above  did  preft,       ; 
The  pillar-cloudb  defcend,  and  reach  tbetoj 
When  this  divides,  therufliing  winds  CDpp 
The  flood,  and  make  the  waters  boil  andi^' 
for  then  the  whirling  winds  defcend,  airfbtf 
The  thick,  tough,  heavy  clouds  through  d^^t 
But  when  they  reach  the  fea,  they  break  4* 

bound. 
And  mingle  with  the  waves,  and,  whirling: «•*» 
With  dreadful  noife,  the  furious  billows  nikt^* 
And  lij^ht  the  waters  with  a  mighty  blaze. 
Sometimes   the   whirling    wind   nught  v# 

the  air. 
And,  gath'ring  parts  of  clouds  that  vraodertbfl<i 
Might  hollow  out  itfelf  a  wat*ry  frame, 
All  like  a  prefter,  but  without  the  flame: 
From  thefe,  as  w^mbs,  fierce  wbirlwindi  t» 

their  birth. 
And  impioufly  torment  their  parent  earth : 
But  fince,  at  (and,  the  hills  muft  flop  theiri^Tf 
Thefe  Oorms  are  oft*ner  feen  at  open  (ea. 
Now  clouds  combine,  and  fpread  o*cr  all  tb( 

flcy.  46* 

I  When  little  rugged  parts  afcend  on  high,  ^    ' , 
Which  may  be  twin'd,  though  by  a  feeble  tie.  . 
Thefe  make  fmall  clouds ,which^driven  oohjm 
To  other  like,  and  little  clouds  arts  }oio*d, 
And  thefe  increafe  by  more,  at  laft  they  fenn 
Thick  heavy  clouds,  and  thence  proceeds  a  ftsA 

And  thus  the  lofty  hills  may  feem  to  yicM 
More  mifti  and  vapdun  than  the  hninhb  fif  1^ 
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kade  when  thin  and  littk  mifts  arife, 
lottkidKo'dyet,  and  wander  o'er  the  ikies,  470 
m  too  refin*d,  and  fubtilc  for  our  eyes  ; 
rbe  winds  d«  drive  them  to  the  mountaui't  head* 
\tid  there  the  thin  and  airy  cov'rings  fpread ; 
niicb,  thick*oing  round  the  top,  there  firil  ap- 
pear* 
bdfeem  to  rife  from  that,  and  fill  the  air. 
:  Bat  farther  on ;  the  feat  give  vaft  fuppliet, 
bm  thefe  the  vreatcft  ftores  of  vapours  rife : 
^clothes  grow  wet,  expanded  near  the  (hore, 
fed  drops  arife,  and  ftand  in  er'ry  pore :        479 
bd  therefore  from  the  deep  and  fpftji<ius  floods, 
(cac  fiores  of  mifls  may  rife,  and  frame  the 

clouds. 
Xcfides ;  the  earth,  and  rivers,  nrg*d  by  heat, 
Ibrathe  foft  mifts,  andnum'rousvapoprsfweat  - 
hiidijqio,  and  make  thick  clouds,  and  (lop  the 

m  loin  the  glorious  Ikies  with  fudden  night : 
w  the  warm  vig'rovs  rays,  with  conftant  blows, 
ill  beat  them  on  the  back,  and  prefs  them  clofe. 
And  mor^:  external  matter  give  fupplies, 
fedfeeds  of  clouds,  which  fpread  o*er  all  the  Ikies, 
prlhareprov'd  the  mafs  imraenfe,  the  fpace  490 
iofitttc,  and  knows  no  lowed  place  : 
Pd  imr  the  atoms  through  the  vacuum  rove, 
rr  qoick  they  meafure  fpace,  and  how  they 

move : 
m  time  admires,  and  knows  not  what  to  call 
c  motion,  having  no  account  fo  fmall. 
^wonder,  then,  that  fudden  ftorms  fliould  rife ; 
i  haily  night  fpread  o*er  the  lower  ikies . 
ftSrom.  the  mafs  fuch  vaft  (uppiies  are  hurl'd 
pUgh  ev'ry  porc»  and  pafFagc  of  the  world  ; 
pi  linger  here,  and  join    or  break  the  chain, 
dfly  through  the  divided  ikies  again  ?         501 
Kow  (iDg,  my  mufe,  how  rain  is  fpread  o*er  ail, 
m  wat'ry  clouds  arc  join'd,  and  (bowers  fall 
Rri^i  widi  the  clouds  moifl  (Ireams  of  vapours 

rife, 
>^cv*ry  thing    and  fpread  o*er  all  the  ikies : 
^>ui&  man ;  the  moifture,  fwcat,  and  blood 
fi**  with  ihe  limbs,  incrtafing  with  the  cloud. 
And  oft  as  winds  do  whirl  them  o'er  the  main,  p 
CcloQds,like  wool,  do  dip  themfcivcs  in  rain,  > 
)jBk^t  their  fleeces  o*er  the  earth  again.  510  3 
c  rivers,  lakes,  and  pools,  when  (lirr*d  by  h«*at, 
tthe  furth  foft  mifts,  and  numVous  vapours 

fwcat.  [bin*d, 

Elkefe  rife,  and  fet  in  clouds ;  and  there  com- 
ky  the  ambient  cold,  or  drivii»g  wind, 
tf  thence  dcfcend,  becaufe  the  winds  divide, 
dfe  the  clouds  contrad,  their  injur*d  fide ; 
elic  the  upper  clouds  prefs  thofe  below, 
i  fqaeeze  the  water  out,  and  make  it  flow. 
^  when  the  wind  makes  thin  the  wat'ry 

frame, 
liys  cot  through  it  with  a  vig'rous  flame,  540 
tAin  breaks  forth^  the  injiir'd  cloud  appears 
C  melted  running  wax,  and  drops  in  tears. 
^  when  the  wind  with  higher  clouds  agrees, 
i  their  QBited  force  begins  to  fqueeze, 
KB  both  do  preiathe  cloud,  fwoln  big  withrain, 
to  ibrms  ddcend,  and  beat  the  huiobU  plain. 


roit, 
03 


Then  conftant  (how*rt,  when  wat*ry  clouds,*! 

that  lie  f 

On  one  another's  back,  receive  fnpply  f 

From  ev*ry  quarter  of  the  lower  iicy.  3 

And  when  the  thirfty  earth  has  drunk  the  rain,  539 
And  throws  it  up  in  vapours  back  again. 

And  when  the  adverfe  fun*s  bright  beauties  flow. 
And  ftrike  thick  clouds,  they  paint  the  grawdy  b«w. 
'    And  how  the  other  meteors  rife  and  fall, 
What  (bmps  the  figur*d  ibow,  and  monlda  the 

hail. 
And  why  the  water's  pride  and  beaaty's  lofk. 
When  rig'rous  winter  binds  the  floods  with  froft 
•Tis  eafy  to  conceive,  if  once  we  know  -* 

The  nature  of  the  elements,  or  how 
Their  fighting  pow*rs  mufl  work,  or  what  they? 

do.  J40J 

And  next  of  earthquakes.— —— 

Pirft,  then,  you  muft/uppofe  the  earth  contains'^ 

Some  feeds  of  winds,  fpread  o*er  its  hollow/ 

veins;  '  r' 

And  there,  as  well  as  here,  fierce  vapour  reigns  rj 
And  many  lakes,  and  pools,  and  fpacioiis  caves, 
And  fecret  rivers  there  roU  boiftVoos  waves  : . 
For  nature's  laws  command,  and  reafon's  prove, 
The  parts  below  refemble  thofe  above  : 
Thefe  things  foppos'd  :  when  thofe  vaft  coortf 

below 
Shall  fail,  the  upper  earth  mnft  tremble  too ;  55^ 
For  hiils  mtift  fink,  and  from  the  mighty  fall 
Quick  tremblings  muft  arife,  and  fpread  o'er  all : 
No  wonder  this :  while  carts  gu  fluwly  on, 
Or  fwiftcr  coaches  rattle  o'er  the  ftone. 
Although  the  weight's  not  great,  the  houfes  feci. 
And  (hake  at  ev'ry  jumping  of  the  wheel. 
Or  elfe  from  arched  caves  great  (tones  mav"| 

fall,  7 

And  ftrike  the  under  waves,  and  trouble  all :     f 
Ihofe  agitate,  and  fliake  th'  enclofing  ball  :      J 
For  when  the  liquor,  as  experience  proves, 
Is  troubled,  all  the  vefTel  (hakeft  and  moves. 

B(;fides ;  when  winds  below,  with  mighty  force 
Aga'mll  refilling  caves  dircd  their  courfe, 
(he  earth  that  way  inclines     then  fixt  before, 
Our  houfes  nod  ;  the  hi^'her  nod  the  more  : 
The  hanging  beams  ftart  from  the  tott'ring  wall. 
We  fly  our  houfes,  and  we  dread  the  fall. 
And  yet  fome  think  the  world  will  ne'er  decay; 
The  fcatter'd  feeds,  diifolv'd,  fly  all  away ; 
I'hough  thefe  few  fighting  winds  with  eafe  difplace 
The  heavy  earth,  and  turn  the  weighty  mafs.  571 
For  did  thefe  ftill  ru(h  on,  no  force  could  ftay  ■ 
The  coming  ruin  ;  all  would  fobn  decay 
But  fince  they  prefs  but  now  and  then,  their  courfe 
Now   here,  now  there,  now  fly  with   mighty 

force, 
And,  then  repell'd,  return  with  weaker  wings. 
The  earth  oft  threatens  niin,  feidom  brings : 
Inclining  only  from  its  ulual  plain, 
Then  turns,  and  fettles  in  its  feat  again  : 
And  therefore  houfes  nod,  and  feem  to  fall ;    58* 
High,  moft ;  low,  lefs;  the  loweft,  leafi  of  all.    ' 
But  more;   the  earth  may  (hake,  when  winds 

begin, 
(Or  rais'd  without  in  air,  or  bred  within) 


56*. 
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To  nge  tlirough  hoHow  cavet,  and,  whirling'! 
Toood,  / 

XadcftTotir  (till  to  force  the  narrow  bound,        f 
i^eUftbreak  throufth,  and  learea  gapinf(  wound.  J 
Thus  JEgs,  thus  Phaenician  towns  did  fall, 
The  greedy  earth  gap*d  wide,  and  fwallow'd  all : 
Befides^m  thoufand  towns,  a  thoufand  iilei, 
Whilft  cruel  eddies  dimpled  into  fmiles,  590 

HftTe  fairn,  all  fwallowM  by  the  greedj  naain, 
And  poor  inhab*tants  firove  for  life  in  vain. 
But  if  the  vapour'a  cold,  too  weak  the  wind 
To  force  a  way,  if  by  ftrong  bounds  confined. 
It  Ipreads  o'er  all  the  pore»  the  earth  containti, 
And  briogA  a  (hiv'ring  cold  through  all  the  veins ; 
As  when  froft  comes,  it  brings  a  tr^mbliog  chill. 
And  makes  our  members  ihake  againft  our  will : 
Then  men  begin  to  fear,  and  wifely  dread, 
Aad  fly  the  tow*rs  that  nod  their  threat*ning  head : 
Or  clfe  they  think  theeanh  willfail ;  the  ground  6co 
Will  gape,  and  all  fink  through  the  mighty  wound. 
£Y*n  tho'lie,  who  think  the  world  muii  flill  en- 
dure, 
Xternal  fiill,  ftrom  fate  and  age  fecure. 
Yet  often,,  waken'd  by  the  prefentfear, 
Start  all,  and  think  the  diilolucion  near; 
They  think  the  earth  will  fink,  the  world  will  fall ; 
And  ruin  and  confuliun  fpread  o'er  alL 
.  Now  I  muft  ^g,  my  mule,  why  greedy  feas 
Devour  the  water  ftill,  yet  ne*er  iocreafe ;        610 
For  it  £eems  Ann ge,  that  rivers  ftill  (hould  flow. 
And  run  lor  numerous  years  as  much  as  now ; 
And,  though  they  daily  bring  a  mighty  ftore. 
The  fpadous  ocean  fhould  increafe  00  more, 
But  ftill  he  bounded  with  the  former  (hore 
And  yet  it  is  not  ftrange  :  for  thefe,  the  rain, 
And  all  the  moifture  that  the  clouds  contain. 
Scarce  fetm  a  drop,  cnmp^r'd  to  fpacious  feaa ; 
Ko  wonder  then  the  waves  do  ne'er  increafe. 

Beiides  ( the  fim  draws  much ;  the  fiery  ray 
Defcends,  and  forces  many  parts  away  : 
For  fcnfe  aflures,  that  when  thebufy  beams 
Prela  moiften'd  clouds,  the  vapours  rife  in  (Ireams  : 
Thd-efore  from  ff  aciom  feas  the  rays  mud  bear 
More  watVy  parts,  and  fcatter  through  the  air : 
But  now,  though  here  and  there  few  parts  arife, 
Tet  a  vaft  fpacious  mafs  of  water  flies      [fici( 
From  the  whole  fea,  and  fpreads  o*er  all 
And  then  the  winds  take  fome,  with  wanton 
play  [away : ,  630 

They   dip  their  wings,    and  bear   fome    parts 
This  fenfe  declares;   i>r  often  after  rain,  ~i 

In  one  ihort  night,  if  winds  fwecp  o*cr  the  plain,  v 
The  dirt  grows  hard,  the  ways  are  dry'd  again.  J 
Befides ;  as  winds  diive  on  the  low-hung  clouds, 
And  make  them  ikim  the  furface  of  the  floods, 
They  tak»  (bme  drops  away ;  and  thefe  compoliB 
And  fall  to  earth,  in  hail,  in  rain,  and  fnows. 

And  fince  the  earth  is  rare,  and  full  of  pores. 
And  waves  ftill   beat  againft   the   neighb'iing 

fliores, 
As  rivers  ran  from  earth,  and  till  the  main,      640 
So  fome  through  fecret  pores  return  agiin  : 
Tkele  lofe  their  fait,  and  through  fnuiU  channels 

fpread, 
Thco  join  whttcVr  the  fountalo  ihowsher  head  : 
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Hence  dreams  arife,  in  fair  meander*!  play, 
And  through  the  valiies  cut  their  li^idwiy. 

Now  next,  why  ^tna  burns,  and  why  tbel^ 
Breaks  forth  in  whirls,  and  whence  the  fury  ob^ 
For  fure  *tis  food  to  think  that  flames  arift) 
Dirc&td'hj  the  angry  deities. 
To  wafte  fair  Sicily,  and  bum,  and  fpoil  M 
The  farmer's  hoDc«,  and  ftuits  of  all  his  toil,  i 
Uliilll  all  the  neighboring  nations  flood  anai'^ 
()ppref&*d  with  anxious  fear,  and  wildly  pi't\ 
The  heav*n,  all  fpread  with  flames,  they  tsdt 

to  view. 
And  wonder'd  what  vex*d  natnre  meant  t84 
But  if  you  look  about  on  ev*ry  fide, 
Confider  that  the  whole's  immenfely  wide;  , 
Then  view  the  arched  fkies,  and  fee  how  iiii^ 
And  mean  a  portion  of  the  Q>actous  all,  6)^ 
How  little  man,  comparM  to  earth's  vaft  bsJi] 
You  then  wiU  find  .your  fears  and  cares  decrai 
Your  jealoufies,  and  admiration  ceafe.  1 

For  who  admires  to  fee  a  patient  fweat,  I 
Or  hear  him  groan,  when  fcorch'd  by  fevcf'iU 
Or  when  the  foot,  or  eye  is  vcx'd  with  paii^ 
Or  any  hot  difeafe  fpread. o'er  the  veimf  I 
And  this,  becaufe  there  lie  vaft  ftores  of  ftel  \ 
In  heav'n,  and  earth,  ail  fit,  all  apt  to  breed 
Such  ftrange  and  vexing  paifis;  or  elfe  ii 
rhe  noxious  flame,  and  feed  the  ftroog  dli 
So  you  may  think  the  mad  fends  great  fi 
And  ftores  of  feed  through  all  our  earth  1 
Suflicient  to  raife  fiorms,  to  fliake  the  fns^ 
Raife  .Etna's  fires,  and  cover  flcies  with  fta^ 
For  that  appears,  when  feeds  of  flame  ccmik 
As  rain,  and  clouds,  when  drops  of  water  j« 
You'll  fay  the  fire's  too  ftrong,  the  flame  tosfl 
A  Vain  objcdion  this,  and  fancy's  cheat : 
Thus  he,  that  views  a  river,  man,  or  tree, 
Or  elfe  whatever  'tis  he  chance  to  lee. 
Straight  thinks  then^  greatj  becaufe,  pedlfhl 

knows 
Nq  larger  ftreams,  no  greater  things  than 
Yet  thefe,  and  all  the  fpacious  Ikiet  contndk 
Are  fmall,  and  nothmg  to  the  mighty  whsk  | 
Now  why  the  flames  break  forth  1 

Fird,  then,  this  ^Etna's  cave*aa  mighty  ear;  I 
A  fpacious  hollow,  and  all  arch'd  with  fte«:  i 
l*his  fwells  with  winds,  which  whirl  aodtn 

there, 
( For  wind  is  nothing  elfe  but  troubled  air)    ' 
When  thefe,  by  whirling  round  the  arched M 
Grow  hot,  and  from  the  flints  ftrike  fpav 
flame,  ^ 

Then,  proud,  and  furious  too,  and  rifing  luiM 
Break  forth  at  top,  in  fmoke,  and  fparks oifin 
By  the  fame  force,  cv^n  weighty  moontaiai  nl| 
And  whirling  rocks  cut  through  the  woundedM 
But  more,  this  hollow,  fiery  mountain**  fids 
The  fea  ftiU  waihes  with  impetuous  tide,  I 
And,  pafiing  through  the  pores,  the  flame  ttOM 
The  prcfiing  waters  drive  the  yielding  fireii  I 
And  force  them  out ;  thefe  raile  large  ckn^i 
fand.  }^ 

And  fcatier  ftones,  and  aflies  o*er  the  land- 

And  thus  my  mufe  £.  ftore  of  ca«les  briQfii  ' 
For  here,  ai  in  a  thoufand  other  things^ 
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;I)  by  one  fiogle  ctvfc  th'  effe A  i«  done, 
nee  *tlft  hid,  a  choufand  mpft  be  (hown, 
ire  may  fvrely  hit  that  fingle  one. 
a  a  carcafe  we  at  diftance  view, 
the  nrioiM  mean?  of  death  muft  (how, 
a  the  number  we  may  fpeak  the  true 
lether  he  was  kfllM  by  (Irnng  difeafe, 
3,  or  fword,  though  'twaa  by  one  of  thcfc, 
noot  tell ;  and  thxls  tt  mnft  be  done 
cf  tbiof^t,  a  thoofand  others  (hown, 
faifc  determine*  not  our  choice  to  one. 
uDBer  Nile  o*erflow8 ;  his  waters  drown 
raitfal  Egypt's  fields,  and  his  alone  : 
le  the  mouth  of  that  wide  river  lies 
'd  to  north :  for  when  th*  £tc(ias  rife 
kifj  northern  clouds,  and  fiercely  blow  719 
ft  rin  dreams,  thefe  ftop,  and  rife,  and  flow. 
Mem  wmds  blow  full  agrainft  the  (treams, 
9pm^  is  fouth,  it  boils  with  mid-day  beams; 
nu  its  way  through  fun -burnt  Negroe's 

hod, 

ffles,  paffing  o'er  the  fiery  find, 
jtfe  the  troubled  fca  that  rolls  to  fouth, 
•heaps  of  fand,  and  chokes  the  rivers  mouth 
ft<)p  the  headlong  floods ;  they  ftrire  in 

Tiin 

« t  way,  but  weary*d  torn  again, 
rak  their  banks,  and  flow  o*er  all  the 

ptaio*  ^ 

ileraio  makes  it  fwell ;  th*  Etefiasbear  730 
kthem  vapours  through  the  fouthern  air : 
(bcken'd  round  the  hill  the  rain  compofe.  ^ 
tk  the  fun  melts  Ethiopean  fnows ; 
fcrell  the  river,  and  the  water  flows, 
(of  th*  Avens  fing,  and  whence  the  name, 
hence  the  rage,,  and  hurtful  nature  came, 
'd,  becaufe  the  birds  that  cut  the  flty, 
tbofe  places  they  but  chance 
ioBs  (beamt  oppreis'd, 

die: 

neers  them  in  the  air,  and  ftrikes  them 

Jbd;  740 

"fl  With  hanging  wing,  and  bended  head ; 

^  the  pois'nous  lake,  or  deadly  field : 

''pours  boiling  fprings  near  Cumae  yield- 

^,  where  Minerva's  temple  fiands, 

•ever  crow,  nor  boading  raven  flics, 

*«ogh  the  ht  and  oily  facrifice 

!  bu  fmell,  anil  call  his  willing  eyet. 

W  he  fears  Minerva**  vain  prr'ence, 

oilh'd  from  her  train  f  ^r  an  offence; 

i«  the  noxious  vapour  drives  him  thence. 

>!»«,  u  ftory  tells,  in  yyria  lies,  751' 

f*  if  a  horfc  goes  o'er,  he  groans  and  dies, 

by  fodden  ftroke,  and  viMent  blow, 

U I  facrifice  to  gods  below  : 

t  thefe  effeds  agree  with  nature's  laws, 

I'ifi  obfervers  may  difcem  the  caufe  : 

r«tt  (hould  fancy  thefe  the  gates  of  hdl, 

dierc  the  fmutty  gods,  and  manes  dwell ; 

d»roogh  thofc  places  draw  the  wand'ring 

ftiUU,  77ft 

'■^  fuck  ferpents  from  their  lurking  holes : 
bit*»  abfurd,  irrational,  and  vain  ; 
■I  ttnderiUnd  the  caufe,  for  1*11  cxpUun. 
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Tirdtf  feeds  do  lie,  as  I  have  provM  before. 
In  earth,  of  eVry  (hape  a  mighty  (U>re  t 
Some,  vital  parts  to  men,  prolong  their  breatb^ 
Some  apt  to  breed  difeafe,  and  haflen  death ; 
To  other  animals  fome  parts  are  good : 
Some  hart,  fome  kill,  and  fome  give  wholefome 

fo.>d: 
.And  all  rhefe  different  eflv^  arife 
From  diffVent  motion,  figure,  (bape,  and  fixe.  779 
A  thoufand  hurtful  parts  through  ears  defcendi 
A  thoufand  pafs  the  no(bil«,  and  offend : 
A  thoufand  hurt  the  touch,  a  numerous  (lore 
Difturb  the  eye,  the  ufte  a  thoufand  more  : 
Befides,  on  man,  a  thonOsnd  atoms  wait. 
And  hurtful  all,  and  carry  hn(ty  fate  : 

Thus  often,  under  trees  fnpinely  laid, 
While  men  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  the  (hadfr, 
Whilft  thofe  their  loving  branches  feem  toT 

fpread. 
To  fcreen  the  fun,  they  noxious  atoms  (hed,  7 So  ] 
From  which  quick  pains  arife,  and  feise  the  ! 
bead. 

Near  Helicon,  and  round  the  learned  hill, 
Grow  trees,  whofe  bloffoms  with  their  odour  kill : 
And  all  thefe  hurtful  things  from  earth  arife, 
Becaufe  the  parents  earth*s  vafl  wombs  comprile 
Thofe  difl'Vent  (lores  and  kinds  of  pois*aoti8  feed. 
Which,  fitly  join*d,  thefb  hurtfal  natures  breed  : 

The  fnoff  of  candles,  this  it  often  known. 
Offend^  ^e  nofe  with  flench,  and  makes  os  fwooo. 
Befides  a  thoufand  other  things,  that  (eiie    "^ 
The  foul  within,  oft  make  their  way  with  eafe,  > 
And  (hake  the  vital  pow*rs  with  flrong  difeafe.3 
So  when  the  belly  s  full,  go  (it,  and  flay,      ^ 
And  wanton  in  hot  baths,  (Irait  flies  away 
Thy  life,  thy  ftrengtb,  and  all  thy  pow*rt  de- 
cay:  _ 
From  charcoal  deadly  fmelb  the  Warn  engage. 
If  draughts  of  water  not  prevent  their  rage. 

To  thofe  whom  fevera  bum,  the  piercing  finell 
Of  vig*rous  wine  is  grievous,  death,  and  hell.  79^ 
Befides,  obferve  what  pains  the  earth  contain*, 
And  how  much  pon*noos  fulphur  fills  her  veins. 
Laflly,  Whilft  men  purfue  the  hidden  (kore. 
And  dig  in  mines  of  gold,  or  filver  ore  % 
What  hurtful  damps,  what  noxious  vapourt  rife  1 
The  wretched  miner  o'er  the  meul  die*. 
What  noxious  parts  from  golden  mines  exhale ! 
How  foon  they  feize,  and  make  the  miners  pale ! 
With  what  Quick  force  they  kill  the  wretched 

flaves! 
How  foon  they  bury  them  in  preeious  graves ! 
Therefore  thefe  noxious  pans  mnft  often  rear. 
And  fcatter  poifon  through  the  upper  air.       8lf 

Thus  hurtful  parts  from  the  Avemi  rife. 
And  with  ftrong  poifcns  fill  the  lower  flties  : 
And  thefe,  as  birds  cnt  through  the  liquid  way. 
Seize  tbem ;  and  then  fome  parts  of  life  decay  s 
Thus  they  amaz*d  on  the  Avemi  fall. 
And  thtre  the  poifons  work,  and  ruin  all : 
For  firft  they  make  them  giddy ;  then  their  wing 
Grows  weak  ;  they  fall  into  the  poifon*8  fpring  ; 
There  die  ;  there  leave  their  fouls  in  deep  de- 
fpair.  Ii9 

Becaufe  th«  poifon's  fierce,  and  (boDger  there  : 
4 


^1 
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Or  elfe  the  cooflAot  rifiaf  ftreanu  difplace 
The  netghb*riiig  air,  aod  kave  an  empty  fpace  : 
Where,  when  che  bird*  are  come  wUh  nimble 

force. 
And  dill  codeavour  to  purfue  their  courfe. 
Deceived  they  fall,  they  clap  their  wings  in  vainQ 
For  no  re  lifting  airy  parts  fuftain»  f 

Their  weight  does  force  them  on  the  pois'soosT 
plain.  3 

And  while  they  helplefs  in  the  vacuam  lie. 
Breathe  out  their  foul  through  ev*ry  pore,  and  die. 
In  fummer,  fprings  are  cold;  for  earth  con- 
,   Uins  83  X 

Some  feeds  of  beat  within  her  hollow  veins : 
But  when  the  beat's  increafe,  and  vig'rous  ray 
Forces  a  pafiage  through,  they  fly  away  : 
Thus  as  die  fummer  comes,  and  rajs  begin 
To  cleave  the  earth,  the  (beams  grow  cold  within : 
But  cold  cnntra^s  the  pores  to  lefler  fpace, 
Aod  binds  the  feeds  of  heat  with  ftnd  embrace : 
And  chefe,  fqueez'd  from  the  pores,  with  nimble 

wings 
Pafs  into  lower  wells,  and  warm  the  fprings.  840 
Near  Ammon's  ihrine,  as  fame  has  loudly  told, 
A  fpring  runs  hot  by  night,  by  day  'tis  cold : 
This  men  admire,  aod  think,  when  night  hat 

fpread 
Her  blackeft  curtains  o'er  our  fleepy  head, 
The  fun  below  does  caft  his  vig'rous  beams. 
And  ptetces  through  the  earth,  and  warms  the 
dreams. 
Abford  and  vain!    For,  fince  the  furious 


«y. 


When,  roll'd  above,  it  makes  our  warmed  day, 
And  beats  the  open  furface  of  the  fea,  849. 
Can  raife  but  little  warmth ;  when  roU'd  below, 
How  pierce  the  earth, and  heat  in  paffing  through? 
Since  fenfe  aifures,  that  when  the  rays  do  beat,^ 
Our  houfes  yield  us  a  fecure  retreat ;  V 

We  lie  within,  and  fcorn  the  fummer *s  heat.     3 

Then  what's  the  caufe  I  Tia  this ;  a  fpongy 
ground. 
And  fiU*d  with  fiery  feeds,  lies  all  around : 
This  when  cold  nights  contraa,.the  feeds  of  fire. 
Squeezed  out,  fly  off,  and  to  the  fpring  retire. 
And  make  it  hot :  but  when  the  vigorous  ray 
Peeps  forth,  and  opens  them  an  eafy  wrfy,      860 
Thay  leave  the  cold  embrace,  and  foon  retreat 
To  earth  again,  and  uke  their  former  feat : 
And  thus,  by  day,  it  lofes  all  its  heat. 

Befidcs,  the  water  grows  more  rare  by  day ; 
In  parts,  divided  by  the  piercing  ray, 
So  lofe  their  fire  :  as  when  the  beams  arife, 
Aod  warm  the  frozen  dreams  with  fijft' 

kifs. 
They  melt  in  the  embrace,  and  lofe  their 

And  fome  cold  fprings  light  flax,  Held  o'er  the 
dreams. 
The  flax  takes  fire,  aod  fcatters  feeble  beanu  :  870 
A  torch  is  kindled  too  :  the  flames  appear, 
And  nod  at  ev'ry  little  breath  of  air ; 
Becaufe  the  water  feeds  of  heat  contains,^ 
And  many  rife  from  earth's  capacious  veins,  ^ 
Aod  cut  the  body  of  the  dreams,  and  flow. 
Too  weak  to  warm  the  waves  in  pafllog  thvongh. 
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Befides,  their  own  qokkibrce  will  make  tki 
move. 
And  pafs  the  yteldbg  waves,  aod  j«n  sboit: 
As  little  dreams,  that  cut  their  fecret  wiy, 
And  rife  up  fweet  i*  th'  bottom  of  the  fea;  81 
Beat  off  the  fait,  and  the  rcfiding  flood 
To  thirdy  failors  proves  a  mighty  good : 
Jud  fo  thefe  feeds  of  fire  might  liie  and  flsv,  1 
And  cut    the  yielding   waves,  and,  ps0ia| 

through, 
Straight  drike,  and  kindle  oily  torch,  or  toi^. 
Becaufe  thofe  pvts  are  of  convenient  fraoe, 
Hold  feeds  of  fire,  and  fit  to  raufe  a  flame: 
Thus  take  a  torch,  but  lately  dead,  and  ftik 
To  light  the  fhuff  again,  and  make  it  live, 
It  kindles  long  before  it  comes  to  touch;     l| 
And  fure  experieoce  fliows  a  thoofaad  fndi, 
Which  light  at  didance,  ere  they  reach  the  fti 
Aod  thus  this  fountain  ads ;  the  caufe  the  bm 
Now  ling,  my  mufe,  for  'tis  a  weighty  a« 
Explain  .the  magnet,  why  it  drongljr  drawi,  | 
Aod  brings  rough  iron  to  its  fond  embraa:  { 
This  men  admire ;  for  they  have  often  iieci: 
Small  rings  of  iron,  fix,  or  eight,  or  teo, 
Compofe  a  fubtle  chain,  no  tie  between: 
But,  held  by  this,  they  feem  to  hang  inair,9ri 
One  to  another  flicks,  and  wantons  there;  J 
So  great  the  loaddone's  force,  £b  drong  tobol 
In  order  to  the  caufe,  mufl  firft  be  ytofiy 
A  thoufand  things,  a  thonfand  doubts  reBM 
Aod  loog  dedu^ons  made ;  do  yon  prcpHtl 
A  drid  obferviog  miod,  and  lid*niag  ear.  j 
Fird,  then,  from  objeds  fccn  thin  foroHfl 
In  coodaot  fubtle  dreams,  and  dxike  our  cm 
Thus  odourrfly  from  gums ;  a  gentle  hrecn 
From  rivers  flows,  and  from  the  neighb'iin 
Sharp  falts  arife,  and  fret  the  fhorea  aro«si|J 
Thus  all  the  air  is  fiU'd  with  murm^riogiijf 
Aod  while  we  walk  the  drand,  and  jkM 
view  J 

The  waotoo  waves ;  or  fqoecze,  or  mii^^M 
Or  (alt,  or  bitter  tades  our  tooguea  furpotSi 
So  that  'tis  certain  fubtle  parta  arife  I 

From  all,  and  wander  in  the  lower  ikiei;     | 
And  never  ceafe  to  flow,  becaufe  the  ear, 
Aod  eye,  and  nofe  dill  fmcll,  and  fec,aiidtal 
Next  I'll  repeat  what  I  have  prov'd  bcfoRf  j 
No  compound's  perfed  folid,  free  from  poitl 
For  though  'tis  ufeful  to  dired  our  eye 
Through  all  the  fecrets  of  philofophy. 
To  prove  that  folid  feeds  can  never  joio, 
Unlefs  fome  empty  fpace  is  left  between 
It  has  its  proper  force  in  this  defign. 
Then,  fird,  in  caves  the  fubtle  moidure  crecf 
Through  hardcd  rocks,  and  even  marble  wcq 
And  fweat  from  evVy  Ub'ring  member  flovi! 
And  dubborn  hair  o'er  all  the  body  growi  i  j 
Aod  nature  drives  our  food  with  corioos  srt 
Through  all  the  limbs,  iocreaiin^  ev'ry  putt 
Strong  flames  divide  the  rigid  gold  and  bcsia; 
And  CO  a  liquid  fubdance  break  the  mafs : 
llirough  filver,  heat,  and  cold ;  and  each  difli 
And  fcorns  a  prifon,  though  in  prcdoos  chain 
This  fenfe  aflures ;  into  a  wtU-dos'd  roam 
The  puts  of  odours,  iboodH  aad  beat  will  cM 
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d  ofteii,  Iff  oor  fickly  (bldiers  feel, 

:  moift  and  fubtle  air  creept  through  their 

ftecl.  94 

frfore  'tU  cert  AID,  as  I  prov'd  before, 
compound's  ^terScA  folid,  ittc  from  pore. 
efidci  :-^— . 

part«  tbac  rife  from  things,  not  all  alike, 
rqually  a^ree  to  what  tbey  ftrilce ; 
firft,  the  beauteous  fun,  with  vigVous  ray, 
tifoow,  and  ice,  and  wax,  and  hardens  clay: 
1  Wither  flirink^  io  6re:  but  gold  and  brais 
otfe;  flames  foftcn  all  the  rigid  mif^  : 
lawuer  ftrengthentfteel.  grown  weak  by  heat, 
ftntlj  foften^  (kins,  and  boiling  meat :     950 
vo  of  wild  olivcA  yield  a  fweet  repaft 
KMt*;  to  man  a  rough  and  bitter  tafle : 
npigv  fly  fweeteft  odours :  thofe  that  pleafe 
tlkkle  man,  offend  and  poifon  thefe ; 
llry  will  roll  in  dung,  in  filth  delight ; 
igfa  fqueamifli  man  can  fcarce  endure  the 

fit^hr. 
^ei :  We  mod  remember,— 
:  things  coaipos*d  do  num'rons  pores  com- 

\nk,  [fize : 

fc  rnoft  have  diffVent  (hape,  and  diff'rent 
MnK  Ire  various  organs  found,  960 

och  the  proper  ohje«fts  gently  wound 
tAflr,  another  fmell,  another  found. 
ithiofit  through  Hones,  or  filyer,  gold,  or 

brsf«, 
:movc  through  wood  alone,  and  others  glafs : 
dbofe  that  pafs  the  fame,  not  always  flow 
'^ual  cafe,  and  cut  their  paflage  through  : 
(!><•  depends  on  the  varieties,  'y 

iKflVrence  of  pores  in  (hape  and  fize,  > 

rize.  ) 


9605 
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kthings  of  diffVent  texrurc  flill  comprize, 
tie  tbiogi  thus  provM,  1  now  will  fin^ 

the  caufe,  '  9 

*w  the  magnet,  (how  thee  why  it  draw 
brinjfs  rough  iron  to  its  fond  embrace. 
*&«  from  the  magnet  numVoas  part*  arife 
feftly  move ;  the  ftone  gives  vaft  fupplies; 
c^^rioging  dill  in  conftaot  dreams,  difplace 
*c%hb'rin{r  air,  and  make  an  empty  fpace ; 
"^  the  ftecl  conws  there,  fome  parts  begin 
^  on  through  the  void,  and  enter  in. 
»ce  they're  twio*d,  the  foremod  parts  mud 

bring 
wttcr  on,  and  fo  move  all  the  ring  :         980 
»»tt«  of  deel  are  very  dridly  joioM, 
^  »ny  compounds  are  lb  clofcly  twin'd. 
"oiuler,  then,  that  when  the  foremod  drove, 
other  parts  fliould  dir,  and  all  fliould  move  ; 
^  ftill  they  do.  they  dill  prefs  farther  on, 
I  they  reach,  and  join  the  willing  done. 
^  ftcei  will  move  to  feek  the  donc's  em-^ 

brace,  / 

Pi  or  down,  or  t'any  other  place,  f 

th  way  Coever  lies  the  empty  fpace.  J 

that  the  heavy  deel  by  nature  flies,  990 

Mows  without  will  force,  and  make  it  rife. 
*des,  the  air  before  the  deel  is  rare, 
<»ptier  than  it  was,  and  weaker  far ; 
therefore  all  the  air  that  lies  behind 
•0  Aroflg^  and  gitL*rtBg  like  a  fubtle  wind, 


Mod  force  it  on,  for  dill  the  ambient  air 
£ndeavours,  dill  contends  to  drive  it  near  : 
Buc  then  alone  can  move  it,  when  the  fpace 
Is  free,  and  fit  to  take  the  coming  mafs.  999 

This  fills  the  pores,  and  then  with  fubtle  gales 
thrives  on  the  deel,  as  winds  great  flilps  and  fails. 

BeGdef,  all  compounds  hold  fome  parts  of  air  » 
For  ev*ry  compound  i*  by  nature  rare  : 
This  lurking  air,  no  douhr,  with  nimble  wing. 
And  coddant  turns  diW  whirls  and  beat-  the  rliii^  s 
Bat,  once  drterminM  forward,  keeps  the  course  , 
|t  fird  rcceiv'd,  and  that  way  bend*  its  force. 

But  more  than  this  :  coy  deel  will  fomctimea 


ithc"! 


And  fly  the  drivin?  (lone,  and  ceafe  to  love.  1 009 
And  thus  deel  filings,  I  have  often  known, 
In  little  brazen  pots  held  o*er  the  done. 
Will  drive,  and  leap,  as  eager  to  be  gone  ; 
Becaufe  the  little  brazen  parts,  that  rear. 
Fill  all  the  deel's  fmall  pores,  and  fettle  there  i 
And  fo  the  other  rifing  dreams,  that  come 
From  magnets,  find  no  way,  no  open  room, 
And  therefore  drike :    thus,  flying  through  the 

brafs. 
They  rudely  beat,  and  drive  away  the  mafs 
Which  other  wife  they'd  take  to  their  embrace. 
'  fiefides,  no  wonder  this  alone  (hould  feel  lozo 
The  loaddone*s  power,  and  that  moVe  only  fieel. 
For  fome  their  weight  fecurcs,  as  gold ;  and  fome 
Their  pores :    they  give  the  dreadu  too  Urge  a 

room ; 
And  fo  they  find  an  eafy  palTage  through. 
And  thus  the  fubdance  ne'er  endures  the  blow  I 
But  deel,  when  brazen  parts  fill  evVy  pore. 
And  fettle  there,  when  it  can  tike  no  mordt 
Is  then  prepar'd  to  take  the  fubtile  (hove 
I'he  loaddone's  dreams  can  give,  and  fit  to  move. 
Nor   is  there  frlendfiiip   *twixt  the£c  two 
alone ; 
A  thoiifand  things  befides,  but  one  to  one, 
Agree :  thus  lime  will  faden  only  done 
Thus  glue,  hard  boards;  and  we  may  often  view 
The  folid  table  break  before  the  glue  : 
Thus  pure  and  fountain  dreams  will  mix  with 

wine. 
But  oil  and  heavy  pitch  refufe  to  join  : 
The  purple*8  blood  givei  wool  to  deep  a  daid, 
l^hat  we  cau  never  wa(h  it  out  again  ; 
No,  pour  on  all  the  fea,  'tis  nil  in  vain. 
Solder  ignobly  weds  the  gulden  mafs  JO40 

To  filver ;  proper  fylder  lead  to  brafs : 
BcfiJcs  thcfe  mentioned)  there's  a  thoufand  more  : 
But  day  ;  what  need  of  fuch  a  ntim*rous  dore  ? 
Why  (hould  I  wade  my  time,  and  uouble  thee  i 
Take  alt  in  (hort :  of  thinjjs,  whofe  parts  agree, 
Whofe  feedi,  opposed  to  pores,  fecurely  lie. 
The  union  there  is  firing,  and  firm  the  tie  : 
Others  by  rings  and  hookt  are  join'd  in  one  : 
Thi^  way  combine  the  loving  ftcel  and  done« 
Now  next  I'll  dng  what  caufes  plagues  ere-' 
ate,  1050 

What  drives  a  pedilence,  fwoln  big  with  fate. 
To  wade,  and  lay  a  nation  def»flate. 
^We  prov'd,  that  nuni'rous  viral  parts  do  fill 
Ttic  air ;  fo  uum'root  too  are  th^fe  (hat  kill. 
R  r 
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Thefe.  poifoof ,  whtther  from  the  threat'oiog  ikief, 
Like  cloads,  the7  fall,  or  from  the  earth  ariie. 
When  (he's  grown  putrid  by  the  rains,  or  fweact 
Such  noxious  vapours,  prcfs'd  by  icorching  heau, 
f  iife^  the  lower  air,  and  hence  proceed 
AU  raging  plagues;  thefe  all  difcafes  breed.  1060 

A  traveller,  in  ev'ry  place  he  fees, 
Or  hazards,  or  endures  a  new  difcafe, 
Becaufe  the  air  or  water  difagrees. 
H6w  diffVent  is  the  air  of  Britain's  ifle. 
From  that  which  plays  upon  the  wandVing  Nile? 
VThat  diffVent  air  does  Pontus*  fnows  embrace, 
jfrom    that   which  fans  the  fun-burnt  lndiao*t 

face? 
And  as  mens  (hape  nr  colour  difagrees. 
So  ev*ry  nation  has  its  own  difeafe  : 
The  lepers  arc  to  Egypt  only  known,  1070 

'  Thofe  wretches  drink  of  Nilus'  ftreams  alooc : 
Athens,  the  roufes*  feat,  and  chief  delight, 
Offends  the  feet;  Achaia  hurts  the  fight : 
And  thus  in  ev*ry  land  a  new  difeafe, 
Hew  pains  on  all  the  other  members  feize, 
And  diffVent  air  is  dill  the  caufe  of  thefe. 

Thus  often  when  one  country *8  air  is  blown 
Into  another,  and  forfakes  ;t8  own. 
It  fpoils  the  wholefome  air  where'er  it  goes, 
And,  like  itfelf,  makes  all  unfit  for  us.  loSo 

Thence  plagues  arife;  and  thefe  defccnd  aod 

pafs 
Into  our  fountains,  tender  com,  and  grafs, 
Or  other  food,  or  hang  within  the  air, 
Held  up  by  fatal  wing«,  and  threaten  there  t 
So,  while  we  think  we  live,  and  draw  our  breath, 
Thofe  parts  mull  enter  in,  and  foirwing  death. 
Thus  plagues  do  often  feize  the  lab'ring  ox. 
And  raging  rots  deftroy  our  tender  fl«xks : 
And  thus  the  thing's  the  fame,  if  winds  do  bear 
from  other  countries  an  unufual  air,  1090 

And  fit  to  raife  a  plague  and  fever  here : 
Or  if  we  travel  all,  and  fuck  it  there. 

A  plague,    thus  raised,   laid  learned   Athens 

wafte ;  [pafs'd, 

Through  cvVy  ftrcct,  through  all  the  town  it 
Blading  both  man  and  beall  with pois'nous  wind: 
I>eath  fled  before,  and  ruin  ftalVd  behind. 
From  Egypt's  burning  lands  the  fever  came,     . 
More  hot  than  thofe  that  rais*d  the  deadly  flame: 
The  wind,  that  bore  the  fate,  went  ilowly  on, 
And,  as  it  went,  was  heard  to  figh  and  groan. 
At  lad  thft  raging  plague  did  Athens  feize,    XZOI 
The  'plague,  and  death  attending  the  difeafe. 
Then  men  did  die  by  heaps,  by  heaps  did  fall, 
And  the  whole  city  made  one  funeral. 

Firfl,  fierce  unufual  heats  did  feize  the  head  ; 
The  glowing  eyes,  with  blood-lhot  beams,  look'd 

red, 
Like  blazing  liars,  approaching  fate  forefhowM : 
'ihe  mouth   and  jaws  were  fill'd  with  clotted 

blood ; 
The  throat  with  ulcers :   the  tongue  could  fpeak 

no  more,  1109 

But^overflow'd  and  drown*d  in  putrid  gore. 
Grew  uftlef«,  rough,   and  fcarce  could  make  a 

moan, 
Kay  fcarcc  cnjoy'd  the  wretched  pow'r  to  groa» 


Nczt  through  the  jtwi^  the  plagiedidi 

the  bread. 
And  there  the  heart,  the  feat  of  ltfe,pDffe(i'i 
Then   life  begaa  to  fail :    drange  llifib  I 

cume 
From  ev'ry  putrid  bread,  as  from  a  tomb : 
A  fad  preiage,  that  death  prepar'd  tkerowij 
The  body  weak,  the  mind  did  fadly  watt,i 
And  fear'd,  but  could  not  fly,  approaching  ifl 
To  thefe  fierce  pains  were  juin*d  comiooil  m 
And  (ad  coniplaiuingt,  groans,  and  deep  ddfi 
Tormenting,  vexing  fobs,  and  deadly  figin,  I 
Which  rais'd  convniiioni*,  broke  the  vital  lifl 
Of  mind  and  limbs,  and  fo  die  patient  (Uei 
Yet  touch  the  limbs,  the  warmth  apfcd 

great. 
It  feem!d  but  little  more  than  nat'ral  heat; 
The  body,  red  with  ulcers,  fwolo  with  pta| 
As  when  the  facred  fire  fpreads  o'er  the  veil 
But  all  within  was  fire;  fierce  flame* did b| 
No  clothes  could  be  endur'd,  no  garmcntii 
But  alK  as  if  the  plague  that  fir'd  their  Uo« 
Dedroy'd  all  virtue,  modedy,  and  good, 
Lay  naked,  widiing  dill  for  cooling  air. 
Or  ran  to  fprings,  and  hop'd  to  find  it  thc| 
And  fome  leapt  into  wells ;  in  vain  the  h 
Or  dill  increa«'d,  or  dill  remained  as  greaa 
In  vain  they  drank ;  for  when  the  water  q 
To  th*  burning  bread,  it  hifs'd  before  thej 
And  through  each  mouth  did  dreams  of  1 

rife. 
Like  clouds,  and  darkened  all  the  ambicoti 

The  pains  continu'd,  aod  the  body  ( 
And  ftnfclcfs  all,  before  the  ibul  was  flcdl 
PhyGcians  came,  and  faw,  and  fliookthcsr| 
No  deep,  the  pain'd  and  weary  *d  man's  <] 
Their  fiery  eyes,  like  dart,  wak'd  all  tbei 
Befides,  a  thoufand  fymptoms  more  did 
And  told  fad  news  uf  coming  hady  face: 
Didraded  mind,  and  fad  and  forioua  eyd 
Short  breath,  or  conflant,  deep,  and  hoUo 
And  buzzing  ears ;  and  much,  and  firoth] 
Spread  o'er  the  neck;    aod  fpittle, 

heat. 
But  fait  and  yellow ;  and  the  }aws,  being  I 
Could  hardly  be  thrown  up  with  violent  • 
The  nerves  contraSed,  drcngtb  in  haads 
And  cold  crept  from  the  feet,  aod  fpread  0 
And  when  death  came  at  lad,  it  chang'd  then 
And  made  it  fliarp,  and  prei**d  the  aodrih  (M 
Hollow'd  the  temples,  forc'd  the  eye-balls  is, 
And  chill'd  and  harden*d  all,  aud  fipetd'd 

ficin.  II 

They  lay  net  long,  but  foon  did  life  rcfigai 

The  warning  was  but  dioft,  eight  daysoriaai 

If  any  liv'd,  and  fcap'd  the  faul  day, 
And  if  their  loofenefs  purg'd  the  plague  awiyi 
Or  ulcers  drain'd ;  yet  they  would  fooo  deny: 
; Their  weaknefs  kill'd  them  i  or  their  pdib 

blood,  [il0" 

And  dreHgth,  with  horrid  paios,  throngh  ooft 
But  thofe  that  feh  no  flux,  tlic  droog  difeafe 
Did  oft  defccnd,  and  wretched  members  fdie: 
Aod  there  it  rag'd  with  cruel  pains  aod  finait; 
Too  weak  to  kill  Uie  whole; it  took  apart:  H 
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^Ae  Ibft  thetr  «ye9,  intf  fome  proloogM  their 

breath, 
By  kb  of  hUHk !  fo  ftfonfr  the  fear  of  detth  ! 
The  mindt  «f  fonc  4Sd  dull  ttbliviot)  blot ; 
AoA  they  their  adioot  and  therafeiTcs  forj^ot. 
And  though  the  fcatterM  hodies  naked  lay, 
Tet  beads  rcfusM  ;  the  birds  fled  all  away. 
And  U9^d  their  winga  to  fliun  their  eafy  prey  ; 
They  j^ed  the  lleoch:    whom  tyrant  hunger') 

^nd  forc*d  to  taftc,  he  proV*d  a  wretched  gucft ;  f 
The  price  «ras  life:  It  was  a  cdlilly  fcaft'  11  So 3 
Tew  birds  appear'd;    no  wing  could  ferve  for 

flight :  [night : 

Tbe  heafts  fcarcc  dar*d  to  trull  themfelves  to 
The  plague  walk*d  through  the  woods :   in  ^v*ry 

dch    ■  *  [nnen. 

^They  iajr,  and  (ighM,  and  gfoahM,  and  dy*d,  like 
The  faithful  dog*  did  Ifa  in  evVy  ftreet, 
And  dy*d  at  their  departing  maftera'  feet 

Diforder'd  funerals  were  hurry'd  on  ; 
Mo  decetft  MbiimeH,  nor  a  friendly  groan  : 
Ka^le^ffttc'otbers*  fztny  all  w«pt  their  &9tn. 

Mq  coMwinn  remedy  did  health  impart 
To  aU:  phyfic  wm  grown  a  private  art  s 
For  ttet  Wihich  g«¥e  to  6ne  Ircfh  'tigoitr,  cafe, 
Aad  heatehi  unA  ftrengtH,  and  con<iuer*d  the  dif- 

eafe; 
Jtv*ii  the  fame  thing,  with  eqnal  art  apply *d, 
ibotber  took,  and  by  the  phyfic  dy*d. 
All  the  iofeded  lay  in  deep  dcfpair, 
fekpedibg  coming  death  with  conCLant  fear ; 
F^  ghoflf  did  walk  before  their  eyes,  and  fright: 
no  dawning  hopes  broke  through  their  dif'nal 

night,  1 199 

^0  thoughts  of  help  :  this  wias  a  griernus  ill, 
This  fliarpeoM  the  plague's  rage  \  thefc  fears  did 

kin. 

Befides,  the  iierce  tnfedion,  quickly  fpread, 
vTheii  Ode  poor  wretch  was  fall'n,  to  others  fled 
Onc1dU*d,  the  murderer  did  cad  his  eye 
AroQiMl,  and,  if  he  faw  a  wltnefH  by, 
Scix'd  him,  for  fea^  of  a  dil'covery. 
Thofe  wretches  too,  that  greedy  to  live  on, 
t>r  fled,  or  Uh  infe^cd  friends  atone, 
8<nit  felt  their  puniOiment,  and  quickly  found 
Ivo  flight    could   fave,   no   place   fecure   from 
wound:  iiio 

A  flrong  infedioii  all  their  walk  attends; 
They  f;Ul  an  much  nej^leded  as  their  friends  : 
I'ike  rotten  Iheep,  they  die  In  wretched  (late; 
And  none  to  pity^  or  to  mourn  their  fate. 


} 


Thofe  whom  their  fHetids*  eomplainti,  and  pi« 

teou*  crie^ 
Did  force  to  come,  and  fee  their  roiferiea, 
Receiv*d  th*  infei^ious  and  the  fatal  breath : 
An  i^n*cent  murdVer  he  that  gave  the  death. 
This  kind  of  death  was  befi ;  To  men  did  choofe 
(A   wretched  choice!)    this   way  their  life   to 

lofe:  laab 

Some  rais*d  thieir  friends  a  pile  ;  that  oflScc  done. 
Returned,  and  gricvM,  and  then  prepar*d  theur 
A  treble  mifchief  this,  and  no  relief :  [djrn  : 

Not  one  but  fuffer'd  death,  difeafe,  or  pief. 
The  fliepherd,  midik  his  flocks,  rcfignM  hi« 

breath  :  [death : 

Th'  tnfedled   ploughman  borrtt,  and  ftarV'd  to 
By  plague  and  famine  both  the  deed  wail  done  : 
The  ploughman  was  too  flrone  tt>  yicTd  to  oxie  : 
Here  dying  parents  on  Ihelr  childreti  caft. 
There  children  on  their  parents  breathM  thenr 

latt:  1236 

Th*  infedled  pldughman  froYrt  the  country  came. 
They  came,  and  broiight  with  them  additioual 

flame  t 
Men  flockM  from  'cv*ijr  part,  ill  places  fill'd  : 
Where  crowds  were  great,  by  heaps  the  ficknefs 

killM: 
Some  in  the  fireets,  fame  near  the  fountallis  lay. 
Which  quench'd  their  flame,  but  wilh'd  theiJ^ 

foul  away ; 
And  fome  in  public,  half  alive,  half  d^ad, 
>Vith  filthy  covVlngs  o'er  their  membei^  fpread. 
Did  lie  and  rot ;  the  ikin,  the  poor  remains       S 
Of  all  the  fleflt,  the  darting  bones  contains,  I  t4d> 
All  covered  o'er  with  ulcers,  veit  with  pains.     J 
Death  now  had  fill'd  the  templet  of  the  gods:  . 
The  priefts  themfelves,  not  beads,  are  th'  altir'tf 

loads : 
Now  no  religion,  now  no  godj  were  fcar'd; 
Greater  than  all  the  prefent  plague  appear'd  t 
All  law^  of  burial  loft,  and  all  confus'd: 
No  folemn  fires,  nd  decent  order  o^'d  ; 
But,  as  the  flate  of  things  would  then  permit^ 
Men  burn'd  their  friends,  nor  look'd  on  juft  an^ 

Ajid  want  and  poverty  did  oft  engage  1 156 

A  ihoufand  afls  of  tiolence  and  rage  ; 
Some,  O  impctious  Want !  a  carcafe  fpoll, 
Akid  burn  their  friend  upon  another*s  pile ; 
And  then  wonld  (Irive,  and  fight,  and  (lill  deftnd^ 
And  often  rather  die,  than  leave  their  friend  : 
The  other  loO  his  pile  by  pions  theft ; 
A  poor  poflcflion !  kll  that  fate  hVul  left.  • 


NOTES  ON  BOOK  VL 


Ltfcnrtos,  who,  throvghont  his  whole  poem, 
Is  profufely  lavifli  in  praife  of  Epicorns,  begins 
this  fttih  and  lad  book  with  the  praifes  of 
Athens;  which  city,  he  dechrea,  men  ought  to 
and  fcweiti  ^^^  ^^f  bccauft  homapity, 


learning,  religion,  the  tillage  of  the  earth,  th€ 
tfe  of  corn,  laWs,  and  eivtl  focietiefi,  are  bvlieved 
to  have  taken  rife  there,  and  to  have  been  from 
thence  diHributed  amongft  all  the  nadotis  of  the 
earth :  [Cicero  Orat.  pro  Flacco.  **  Ah  Arthetiit 
--  R  r  ij 
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erim  homanitas,  doArina,  religio,  fruget,  jara, 
lege*  ore  a,  atque  in  onmes  cerrat  diftributa  po. 
tantur:*']  boc  chiefly,  bccaufe  it  wat  the  pUce 
that  gave  birch  Co  £pi curat,  who,  when  he  ob- 
served men  flowing  in  abundance  of  all  thingti 
Dcccf&ry  to  lead  a  happv  and  quiet  life,  and  that 
ncvcrthclcf^  they  waOed  their  day*  in  cares,  and 
forrcW4,  and  anxieties,  applied  himfelf  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  this  great  evil ;  and  at  length 
dircovered,  that  the  vr-flcl  icfclf,  rhat  it;  the  mind 
of  man,  wat  the  caufc  of  ihik  calamity  :  for,  zs 
whatever  things  we  put  into  a  (linking  veflcl  are 
foon  corrapted  and  tainted  with  the  fame  oflen- 
five  od'  ur ;  in  like  manner,  if  the  mind  of  man 
l>e  iufinccre,  and  not  found,  he  will  never  be  able 
fo  ro  gi^ern  hiaifeif,  as  may  be  moft  conducive 
tu  his  own  felicity :  In  the  firft  place,  therefore, 
he  fays,  that  Epicurus  wat  the  man  who  firft 
purged  and  clcanfed  the  minds  of  thofe  whom  he 
mftru^ed  in  wifdom^  to  whofe  afledions  he  put 
fiops  and  bounds  of  reftraint ;  from  whofe  minds 
he  expelled  terror ;  to  whom  he  revealed  the 
chief  good,  and  ihowed  the  eafy  and  dired  road 
that  leads  to  the  attainment  of  it ;  to  whom  he 
uught  the  means  to  obviate  all  evils ;  and,  laftly, 
ivhom  he  proved  to  be  tormented  with  vain 
anxieties,  and  to  tremble,  and  be  difquieted  with 
caufclefs  and  empty  fears.  And  this  is  what  the 
poet  fays  in  the  trSt  thirty>feveo  verfet  of  this 
book. 

Ver.  I.  Athens^  The  moft  famous  and  ancient 
city  of  Greece,  (ituatc  on  the  fca  coaft  of  Attica, 
and  built  by  Cecrops,  A.  M.  3407.  and  from 
bim  called  Cecropia :  A*  to  its  n^me,  Athens, 
the  fables  fay,  that  a  conteft  arifing  between 
Xeptune  and  Minerva,  which  of  them  fliould 
give  the  name  to  that  city,  the  gods,  to  compofe 
the  diflerence,  were  pleafed  to  decree,  that  the 
city  (hould  be  called  by  the  name  of  either  of 
them,  who  ibould  confer  the  gieateli  benefit  ou 
mankind.  The  gods  were  aflembled  in  }"(lg- 
ment,  and  Neptune  darted  his  trident  again tl  the 
«arth,  which  opening  was  delivered  of  a  horfe, 
a  warlike  animal :  Minerva  ftruck  her  fpcar  into 
the  ground,  and  up  flarts  an  olive-tree,  the  em- 
blem of  peace.  The  gods  decided  it  in  favour  of 
^linerva,  who  named  the  city  Athmx  from  her 
own  name,  */J^tn,  for  io  the  Greeks  called  her. 

Juftin.  Ub.  ii.  Cicero  pro  F^acc.  Diodorut  Si> 
tul.  lib.  ziii.  PUn.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56.  fay,  that  the 
Athenians  wer^  the  firit  who  taught  men,  that 
fed  before  upon  acorns,  to  plough  the  earth,  and 
to  fow  com ;  and  that  they  were  the  firfl  like, 
wife  who  maide  laws,  and  compelled  men  to  quit 
their  favage  way  of  life,  and  to  enter  into  civil 
Ibcietlci. 

Ver.  6.  M^iatrm.]  Of  whom,  B.  I.  v.  88.  and 
the  hegimuDg  of  B  III. 

Ver.  9.  This  and  the  following  verfe  are  tran- 
fcribcd  out  of  Cowley*t  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
Mrs,  PhilUpt.  A  pyramid  it  a  figure  broad  at 
bottom,  aod  foullcr  and  fliarper  by  degrees  op> 
wards,  till  it  end  in  a  point  like  our  fpire^ftee- 
ple«.    It  is  fo  called  from  wvi^  firC|  bccauic  flime 


Ver.  1 7.  This  and  the  foDovioi  loitnil 
10  the  original : 

Intellexit  ibi  vitium  vaa  eficere  ipfaa, 
Omniaque  iUius  vitio  comunpier  mcku 

Where  by  w/.  the  veffel,  the  poet 
mind  of  man  :  for,  in  like  maimer  n  a  iJ 
when  it  is  once  imbued  with  an  miavrwy  m 
corni'pu  all  the  liquors  it  receives:  feaal 
fays  the  poet,  becaufe  chry  have 
their  minds  the  fear  of  the  gods,  aodt^fl 
of  puni(hmei*fs  after  death,  do  theiciMi 
their  lives  in  tormenting  inqaaetida  4 
anxious  care*  flu^uatc  in  their  uaeaf;  bi 
from  which  cares  and  urrort  they  au^di 
their  minds  if  they  would  ooce  cootod 
lieve  that  the  gods  are  not  the  aathencfA 
and  that  death  to  them  ia  oothiog:  ■ 
aflertion,  but  the  main  drift  of  our  poet 

Ver.  19.  Dryden  from  Juvenal,  Sit  let 

5*ich  is  the  gloomy  ftate  of  mortals  here, 
We  know  not  what  to  wiib,  nor  what  tsi 
£v*n  he  who  grafp*d  the  world's 
Vet  never  had  enough,  but  wiih*d  far  am 
Rais*d  a  top^icavy  tow*r,  of  monftroosH 
Which,  mould'ring^  cruib'd  him 
weight. 

Ver.  10.  Lucretius  here  allndet  to  tk 
the  Danaides,  or  daughters   of  Damn;  il 
book  lii.  ver.  1005.     The  alhifioo  isdctJ 
original,  though  obfcnre  in  this  traoflana 

Ver.  26.  For  Epicunu   would  have 
fet  bounds  to  their  defires,  and  cooteoiiJ 
with  what  the  neceflities  of  lutnce  re^ 
he  faid,  that  the  things,  that  arc 
nor  natural,  arc  infimte  in  oumher, 
for  fools. 

He  delivered  the  minds  of  men  frsal 
proving  the  foul  to  be  mortal,  by  t; 
belief  of  Providence,  and  overthrowing 
for  he  uught  that  the  gods  need  not  k 
caufe  they  cannot  be  angry ;  and  that  is  » 
mains  after  death.   An  opinion  no  Ids 
impious. 

Ver.  29.  £picnra«  held  that  aD  diet 
which  mortality  is  fuhjed,  happra  £rsa<^ 
or  are  the  cfftA*  of  natarc  :  and  that  sa  ' 
lamities  that  attend  as,  of  what  ka^  ' 
they  be,  mud  be  'afbibcd  to  one  of  1^ 
caufes :  all  is  chance  or  natare :  there  ••  ^^^ 
to  fly  to  :  for  the  god  of  Epicaras,  as  Tc^ 
more  than  once  obferves^  **  pcac  acas  A' 
next  to  nobody. 

Ver.  31.  You  wiU  find  cbefe  fix  ver*»*l 
fecood  book,  ver.  58.  Sec  diers  the  asa  4 
them. 

Ver.  38.  Hitherto  has  been  only  ik  f^ 
Epicurus  and  of  Athena.  NowfiiUowsiafl^ 
an  explication  of  the  argoacm  of  tim  k^  ' 
fays,  that  having  in  the  prcoediag  book  m^ 
the  beginning  df  all  thiofs,  and  of  tk  (^ 
motions,  he  will  now  di^u  Umttm*.'^ 
th«  oUur  woadrooa  cilcAi  of  mwcibM^ 
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frk)  ve  Sgnennt  of  the  caufeft  of  them,  afcribe  to 
the  godi:  whence  proceed,  religion,  the  vain 
draid  of  powen  above,  gronndlefi  fears,  idle  ap* 
prebenfioot,  tormenting  anxieties,  &:c.  Thefe  are 
the  min  of  true  piet7,:and  the  reiifon  that  vain  fii- 
perfticion  reignt  in  the  minds  of  deluded  and  mif- 
taken  man. 

Ver.  4%,  Here  oar  tranflator  has  wholly  omit- 
ted the  three  following  verfes  of  hit  author  i 

qitando<jaidem  femel  iniignem  confcendere  cur- 

mm 
Vincendi  (pes  hortata  eft,  atque  obvia  curfn 
Qnae  fuerant  font  placato  cpnverfa  farore. 

And  indeed  Lambinus  utterly  rejeSs  them  :  and 
the  other  interpreters  read  them  fo  variouily,  and 
give  them  fuch  different  explications,  as  evideotiy 
iiowk,  that,  upon  the  whole  matter,  they  knew 
sot  well  what  to  make  of  them :  and  for  thefe 
reafons  I  refolved  not  to  add  them  in  the  text  of 
this  tnu)fliitien. 

Ver.  43.  He  means  the  meteors,  thunder, 
lightnirg,  ftorms,  whirlwinds,  rain,  ihow,  hail, 

Ver.  47.  This  fimilitnde,  though  it  be  not  in 
the  original,  it  fo  pertinently  applied  in  this 
place,  that  Lucretius  himfelf,  were  he  living, 
woetd  judge  it  worthy  of  him. 

Ver.  48.  Thi^  and  the  two  following  verfes 
are  in  book  i.  "ver.  iSj.  and  they  (hould  be  re- 
peated again  below  after  ver.  91.  of  this  tranfla- 
tion,  for  JLucre tins  does  fo  in  the  original,  but 
Creech  has  neverthelcfs  omitted  them  in  that 
place. 

Ver.  51.  This,  and  the  ten  verfes  that  follow 
it,  are  tikewiie  repeated  from  book  v.  ver.  87. 

Ver  57.^ Severe  and  cruel  gods;  whom  fuch 
wretches  as  are  ignorant  of  the  caufes  of  things, 
fear  aod  adore,  as  if  they  were  the  authors  of 
them.    8ee  Book  v.  ver.  94. 

Ver.  do.  This  and  the  two  next  verfes  are  in 
book  L  ver.  99.  as  well  as  book  v.  ver.  96. 

Ver.  71.  Horace  in  like  manner : 

■  Namqne  Deos  didici  fecomm  agere  ^evum* 
Vec  fi  quid  miri  faciat  Natara,  Deos  id 
Triftesex  alto  coeli  demittere  te^o. 

Ver.  78-  Epicurus  fooliihly  believed,  that  a 
god,  who  forefees  9II,  protcdl»  all,  and  provides 
for  all,  mud  be  indeed,  a  terrible  and  dreadful 
god :  infomuch,  that  th^  image  of  fuch  a  god  can 
never  enter  into  the  mind  of  nian,  but  anxiety, 
,  fear,  and  terror  will  be  the  immediate  cffcd. 

Ver.  8^.  It  is  next  to  incredible  to  believe,  to 
how  great  a  degree  wilful  ignorance  and  dulncfs 
prevailed  among  the  ancients ;  and  that  too,  even 
10  the  midft  of  Athens,  the  chief  feat  of  learning. 
Plurarch,  in  the  Life  of  Nicias,  teils  us ;  that  they 
couid  not  difcnter  the  rcafon  of  the  eclipfcsof  the 
moon,  but  thought  it  a  portent  that  fircboded 
Come  great  difafler.  For,  fays  he,  Anaiagoras, 
who  firft  treated  qf  the  celcQial  phencmenont, 
djirft  not  difcofirfe  of  them  in  public,  but  only  in 
private,  and  with  (ome  particular  friends:  for 
ffcither  natural  philofopfacrs,  oor  thofc  they  cal- 


led UiTut^tXiymi  1-  e.  fuch  at  argued  concerning 
meteorsi ;  were  fuffered  among  them  : .  they  being 
looked  on  as  men,  \\  ho  endeav(»ured  to  limit  the 
Divine  Power,  and  to  derogate  from  it,  by  a£. 
cribing  all  things  to  natural  caules :  for  which 
reafon  Protagoras  was  bantfhed,  aod  Anaxagoraa 
thrown  into  prifon  :  but  Pericles  with  much  ado, 
procured  him  to  be  fet  at  liberty  :  Socrates  wat 
uken  off,  merely  for  the  name  of  a  philofopher  : 
for  he  was  averfe  to  ftudies  of  that  nature.  Ac 
length,  the  authority  of  Plato,  as  well  by  reafoa 
of  the  probity  of  hit»  life,  as  for  that  he  fubjedled 
natural  effeS9,to  more  potent  and  divine  caufes, 
wiped  off  the  fcandal  from  thofe  ftudies,  and 
opened  a  way  to  the  dodlriue  of  the  marhematic«« 
Thus  Plutarch;  who,  in  the  life  of  Pericles,  far- 
ther teaches  us,  what  great  advantages  that  Athe- 
nian general  gained  by  his  acquaintance  with 
Anaxagoras :  for  he  there  informs  us,  that  he  de- 
livered his  mind  from  all  fuperftition,  which 
ftrikes  a  terror  into  thofe,  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  caufes  of  the  celeflial  meteors;  and  tremble 
at  the  things  above,  which  conilernatiop,  adds  ths 
fame  author,  the  knowledge  of  natural  caufea 
takes  away;  and,  inftead  of  that  frightful  and 
difquieting  fuperftition,  infpires  a  fecure  and  quiet 
religion,  together  with  good  hope.  Thus  wc  fee 
to  what  tend  the  endeavours  of  Lucretius,  in  the 
following  difputation,  and  how  much  they  ought 
to  be  efVeenied. 

Ver.  89.  This  relates  to  the  dtfcipline  of  the 
Thufcans :  of  which  Cicero  in  the  £econd  boolp 
de  Divinat.  "  Cceluminfex  decim  partes  divife- 
runt  £tiufci :  facile  id  quidem  fuit,  quatuor,  quaa 
not  habemus,  duplicare  :  pufl  idem  itcrum  f^cere, 
ut  ex  eo  dicerent,  fulmen  qon  ex  parte  vtmiffet.'* 
The  Thufcans  divided  the  heaven  iaro  fi.  teen 
parts:  it  was  indeed  eafy  for  them  to  do  fo,  b/ 
doubling  the  four  we  have,  and  then  doing  the 
fame  again  :  that  they  might  know  by  that  mcans^ 
from  what  part  comes  the  lightning  :  but  the  fame 
quarter^  were  fometimes  reckoned  lucky,  fonic* 
times  unlucky,  lucky  as  in  thit  of  Virgil : 

.  ■     ■■  Subito^ae  firagore 

Intonuit  lasvom.  AjfL  ii.  ver.  693* 

Unlucky,  at  in  thit  of  the  fame  poet, 

Saepi  malum  hoc  nobis,  fi  mens  non  leva  fuiffet, 
Pe  coelo  tadat  meinini  pnedicere  quercus : 
Saspd  ilniilra  cav4  przdixit  ah  ilice  oornix. 

-Btf/tff.  r. 

Thns  the  left  fide  was  ambiguoufiy  taken  by  the 
Romans;  often  as  a  good  omen,  often  as  a  bad ; 
and  the  right,  in  like  manner,  was  fometinics  9, 
lucky  npien,  fometimes  unlucky.^  But  whence 
came  the  fame  part  to  have  fo  different,  nay,  cqd^ 
trary  a  power  ?  Was  it  bccaufe,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  their  aufpices,  they  fopietimes  had  re- 
gar  4  to  the  place  and  fite  of  the  gods,  by  whom 
thofe  bodings  were  givep  thei^i,  and  fometimes  to 
that  of  the  augors.  who  aiked  thofe  tokens  of 
the  gods  f  for  the  right  of  the  giver  is  the  left 
of  the  alker  or  receiver :  lomc  favour  this  opi. 
nioo,  and  ground  their  belief  on  the  tcftimon^  ef 
|l  r  iij 
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Plutarch  lib.  de  QnaBftionibni  Romanii :  bni  Ci- 
cero fuggcft*  another  rcafon,  for  lib.  ii.  dc  Divin. 
he  fay*,  that  the  Greeks  and  Barbariann  rake  the 
omens  from  the  right  to  be  beft,  as  thf  Romans 
do  thofe  from  the  left.  Hence  the  Romans  may, 
in  the  affair  of  divination,  be  fuid  to  fpeak  often 
after  their  own  manner,  often  after  that  of  the 
Greeks.  However,  it  is  certain,  that  amonjrft  the 
Komaos,  in  «  aufpiciis,  qux  finiflra  funt,  brf  a 
eventura  putantur;"  the  aufpiccson  the  left  were 
thought  to  forebode  good  fuccefs  :  as  Alexander 
ab  Alexaodro  in  bis  Gen.  dicr.  lib.  v.  cap.  13.  & 
Tiraquel.  on  that  place  prove  at  large  j  without 
omittiDg  the  reafon  of  it :  for  they  acquaint  us, 
that  in  taking  their  "  Aufpicia  ex  coclo,"  their 
auipicet  or  omens  from  heaven,  which  ^as  the 
chief  kind  of  all;  and  on  which  they  mod  depend. 
ied;  the  thunder  or  lightning  that  came  from 
heaTeo,  was  fuppofcd  to  come  from  the  right  hand 
of  God,  when  it  was  on  the  left  of  the  aufpex,  cr 
footh-fayer :  as,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  hap|.>cu- 
ed  on  his  right  fide,  they  believed  it  to  come 
from  the  left  hand  of  God;  becaufc,  they  always 
took  it  for  granted,  that  hh  face  was  turned  to. 
wards  the  aufpex.  Thus  too  Dnnatus,  on  the 
*•  intonuit  Ixvum,**  of  Virgil,  which  I  cited  be- 
ifere,  fays,  «*  Quod  dixit  Ise  vum,  debet  profperum  in- 
telligi :'  cujus  ratio  hate  eft ;  lacva  in  aliis  coniraria 
iignificant;  in  facris  autem  figmt  idcirco  profpera 
accipiuntur  qux  l«va  funt,  quia  facrificantis,  vel 
prccantis  latus  I^vum  dexterum  e(l  c]us,  qui  pof- 
tulata  largitur :"  So  likcwife  in  the  omens  taken 
from  the  voices  of  birds,  the  rule  was,  that  thofe 
on  the  left  were  always  lucky ;  ♦*  fen) per  cantus 
Ofcinis,  quum  finifter  eft,  fccundiflimuB  fuit,**  fays 
Alexander  ab  Alex,  in  the  place  above  cited  :  m- 
deed  he  makes  fome  exceptions  to  thin  do61rine, 
but  delivers  it  in  general  to  be  true  And  here 
ive  may  obfcrve  by  the  way,  that  of  the  birds, 
from  which  the  ancients  took  their  auguries, 
fome  were  called  Ofcines,  and  frum  the  voices 
of  thefe  they  drew  their  divinations;'  and  others 
Przpetcs,  from  the  manner  of  whofe  flight,  they 
took  their  omens :  crows,  fwaltows, kites,  owls,  and 
fuch  like  birdi,  ware  couDted  iuaufpicious ;  and 
others,  as  vultures,  eagles,  fwans»  &c.  in  fome 
cafes  portended  good  luck,  in  others  bad  :  but 
even  this  depended  too  on  which  fide  the  bird 
was ;  and  tome  bird*  were  held  to  ht  lucky  ou 
one  fide,  and  unlucky  od  the  other.  A  raven 
was  IncKy.oo  the  left,  a  crow  on  the  right: 
**  Cornix  a  finifira,  corvus  a  dextra,  ratum  facit,*' 
fays  Cicero,  de  Divin.  lib.  i.  But  which  augu- 
ries did  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins  take  to  be 
left,  which  right  ?  for  both  of  them,  though  they 
fpoke  differently,  yet  meant  the  fame  thing :  that 
is  to  fay,  the  oriental  omens,  or  thofe  that  came 
from  the  eaft,  did  to  both  of  them  feehi  to  be  the 
beft,  for  this  reafon,  becaiife  the  beginning  of  light 
and  motion  is  from  that  part  of  the  heavens :  and 
yet  what  the  Greeks  called  right  omens,  the  Ro- 
mans called  left.  Concerning  the  Greeks  it  is 
manifcft  from  Homer,  Iliad,  xii.  ver.  239.  where 
Hcdtor  fays,  that  he  values  not  the  augural  birds, 
ifrhether  they  go  to  the  right  towards  the  Aurora 


and  .  the  fun ;  or  to   the  left  towards  the  dslr 
weft! 

'Sir  iwt  )»^'  ittft  Wfie  nS  t  qUjcfIi, 
"Bar  sir*  Ji^T*^  wys.  «r«^  C^fw  4(^V 

'  As  to  the  Romans,  it  is  evident  from  Varro,wfci!^ 

I  Epiil.  Qi.xft.  lib.  V.  fay»»,  "  A  dtorum  fide  can, 

I  in  meridiem  fpc^cs,  ad  finiftrjm  fubt  partes  ctus., 

j  di  cxoricnte»,  ad  dextcrani  occtdcntcs:  faSumar.! 

birrur,  ut  finiftra  meliora  aufpicia,  qaaoi  d<itera,, 

cfl'c  cxiftiou*mur.*'    Feftus  FoHipcius  quotes  tk^ 

palfagc,  and  mentions  01  hers  of  the  ancicuttoi'thci 

i'amc  opiniun  :  which  Pliiiy,  lib.  ii.  cap.  54.  css^ 

firms  in   theie  wordii :  **  I^seva,  profpera  cali^ 

mantur,  quoniam   la^va  parte  mundi  trtui  dL'i 

Now  the  reafv^n  of  the  dincient  appellation  is,bi 

caufe,  in  taking  their  auguriot,  the  wrecks  tun 

thcmfelves  towards  the  north,  the   Ronuoiti 

wards  the  fouth.     But  to  inquire  why  they  didti 

would  engage  me  into  too  lon{>  a  digrcffitto. 

Vcr.  90.  See  btlow,vcr.  379. 

Ver.  ^'2.   The  poet  invokes  his  mufe  in  1 

four  verlcj,  of  which,  our  tranfiator,  cot  b 

fully  rendered  them,  obliges  me  to  give  the  1 

giual. 

Tu  mihi  fupremae  prsfcripta  ad  Candida  cakii 
Current!  fpatium  pnemonftra,  caihda  Mufr, 
Calliope,  requies  hominuai,  divunque  voiupUi 
Te.  duce  ut  infigni  capiam  cum  laude  coroii< 

Whence  we  fee,  that,  notwithftanding  what 
imagine,  that  Lucretius  never  finifhedjliis  poci 
or  at  leaft  writ  more  bocks  that  are  loft,  b<  an 
propofed  to  himfelf  to  write  above  fix ;  and 
he  is  now  haftening  **  ad  pr^efcripta  candidl 
prems  calcis  :'*  which  Seneca  helps  us  to  txfA, 
for  that  author,  £pift.  19.  teaches.  That  «b 
the  Circus  was  in  his  day«  called  Meta,  tke, 
ihe  ancients  called  Calx,  becaufe  the  end 
courfe  was  often  marked  with  chalk. 
was  one  of  the  mufes,  fo  called  from  s«xi;,  ^ 
ty,  and  o^^,  e<rtf#.  a  voiie :  (he  was  ni6ther  of' 
pheus,  and  prefiJcnt  of  heroic  verfe.  See 
vcr.  9J1. 

'  Vcr.  93.  This  verfe  our  tranflator  fiseaii 
have  been  fond  of :  for  be  repeats  it  from  boskl 
vcr.  9  jO.  where  it  is  placed  with  as  iictic  s«U 
rity  from  Lucretius,  as  it  is  here. 

Ver.  96.  Lucretius  begins  his  difputatioa  i 
meteors  {  and  fir  ft  of  thunders  :  the  varioiuisf 
tions  and  differences  of  which  he  explain*  fevci^ 
ways :  and  t.  in  thefe  thirteen  vcrfes,  tcacbes,(hl 
the  noife  of  thunder  is  made  by  the  coUtiioii^ 
clouds,  that  are  driven  and  daflicd  agaiod  cH 
another  by  advcrfe  winds.  And  if  it  be  objc^j 
thai  clouds  are  rare'  and  thin  bodies,  and  lBa^ 
fore  very  improper  and  unlikely  to  make  lb  gre^ 
a  noife,  the  anfwer  is,  that  the  clouds  do  not  c^ 
ftoncs  and  wood  io  denfity ;  nor  on  the  oebtf 
hand,  are  fo'rare  as  mid,  or  fmoke :  for  tben  ii- 
deed  they  would  vanifii  away :  bat  they  are  hs^  | 
ever  of  a  middle  nature  between  both,  and  dciA  \ 
enough  to  contain  hall  an4  fnOw.  ^  ^ 

Diogenes  Laertius  fays,  this  was  the  opioioo  sT] 
Epicurus  and  Aoaiagoras,  and  we  read  in  S:>  | 
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i,tliat  Dnnocrittit  and  the  Stoics  too  were  of 
fine  belief:  nor  does  Seneca  oppnfe  it,  cap. 
Nat  Quxft.  where  he  fays,  ••  Quid  cnim 
qoenttdmodum  illifs  manns  pUufum  edunt 
^an  inter  le  mibium  fona<  pntcd  cfTe  mag. 
qoia  magna  concnrrnnt  ?**  Sjnce  even  the 
i  clapped  together  make  a  noifc,  why  (honld 
be  noife  of  clouds  dsfiiing  againft  one  ano- 
be  great,  feeing  they  are  great  bodies  that 
^Md  ftrike  one  another  f  And  to  one  that 
M,  **  nnbet  impingi  raontibus  nee  fonum 
"  rtiat  cldndt  (Irike  againft  mounuins,  but 
SOODoifethe  anfwers  :  **  Non  quomodocuu. 
Itbei  illi^B  foot,  fonant,  fed  &  aptd  funt 
Ultse  ad  fonoro  edendnm.  Adverfx  inter 
an  coUifjT  non  plaudont:  fed  palfa  cum 
loflsu  planfom  facit,**  the  clouds  do  not 
'ifimod  in  what  manner  foever,  they  are 
4  againft  one  another,  but  only  when  they 
npofed  in  a  dae  manner  to  make  a  noife  : 
vdu  of  oar  hands  ftruck  one  againti  ano- 
ia  not  make  that  found  of  applaufe,  as  when 
^  one  palm  againft  the  other.  This  was 
pnioo  of  many  of  the  ancients,  and,  if  we 
jive  credit  to  fome  of  our  philofophers  at  this 
tiiBext  to  truth. 

'*  98.  For  the  Epicureans  dented  that  it  ever 
»i»  when  the  Iky  is  clear;  and  therefore 
e  when  he  was  about  to  leave  that  foolilh 
niisbecalli  it,  fays, 

***Nafnqnc  dicfpiter 
Irvfco  iiubila  dividens, 
i^c,  per  purum  tonantes 
|oos,  volucremque  currunu 

X07.  In  thefe  ds  verfes,  he  explains,  by  a 
^,tbe  noife  that  clouds  make  when  they 
bd  by  v^inds  againft  one  another,  and  at 
tc  time  brings  a  fecond  explication  df  thun* 
CSdt  one  iingle  cloud  driven  by  the  wind,  is 
<to  rent  afunder  by  the  vioUnce  of  the 
Mrihall  we  condemn  thi^  interpretation, 
MApare  the  noife  that  a  cloud  fo  torn  make*, 
b  ruffling  of  curtaif)s  that  are  hung  up  in 
I  theatre ;  with  that  of  paper  when  you  tear 
By,  or  of  clothes  hung  abroad,  and  ruffled 
wind. 

diui  obfcrves,  that  what  Lucreeius  in  this 
tdvances,  that  the  noife  of  thunder  may  be 
by  the  mutual  confrication  of  clouds,  that 
kgaind  one  another ;  like  the  noife  made  by 
r  ctjrtains  ruffling  in  the  wind,  and  the  like, 
icether  improbable,  but  agrees  but  ill  with 
ro  dudb-ine.  For  having,  ver.  loi.  afligned 
(Ue  confiftency  to  the  clouds,  he  banilhes 
tl»em  that  drynefs  and  fulidity,  which  of  ne- 
aU  fiich  bodies  mull  have,  as,  by  their  colli- 
tcite  a  fuond,  that  can  be  perceived  from 
Beijdes  that  fott  of  noife,  which  is  made  in 
cudi,  i»  not  like  the  nuiiual  arictation  of  (b. 
<^'k*.  Fur  thi:a  one  only  noile  anfwers  to 
fUy  blow  ;  but  the  roar  oi  thunder  Ufts,  and 
»'cd.  N:iy,  il>metiines  the  doud  grumbks 
confidcxablc  fpace  of  time;  aod  fince  the 
>rcicLds,  that  this  is  duiu  by  ocntrary  winds 


that  violently  drive  the  clouds  againft  one  ano* 
ther ;  we  add,  that  when  two  oppofite  winds,  fup  - 
pofe  the  north  and  the  fouth,  contend  with  each 
other,  no  thupder,  but  roaring  blafts  only  are  then 
heard.  And  this  laft  obfcrvatioo  is  ftrong  againft 
Lucretius ;  for  it  never  thunders  except  when  the 
clouds  move  flowly,  at  leaft  not  when  the  rack 
drives  with  violence :  and,  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
conildered,  the  clouds  grumble,  and  burft  out  ia 
thunder,  when  they  are  not  agitated  by  winds. 

The  Roman  theatres  were  uncovered  at  top  5 
and  to  keep  off  the  fun  or  rain  from  the  fpeda- 
tors,  curtains  were  fpread  over  them,  as  appears  * 
by  what  Lucretius  hirofelf  fays,  book  iv.  ver.  75. 
Propertius  too  mentions  thefe  curtains,  lib  ii# 
£lcg. 

Nee  finuofa  cavo  pendebaot  vela  theatre. 

Quintus  Catulus  was  the  firft  who  introduced 
the  ute  of  them,  when  he  dedicated  the  capitol ; 
and  Lentulus  Spinter  firft  brought  up  the  ufe  oC 
filken  curtains,  in  the  Apollinarian  games.  This 
we  have  from  Pliay,  lib.  xxiii.  in  thefe  words  ; 
"  Vela  in  theatris  tantum  umbram  fec^re,  quod 
primus  omnium  invenit  Q^Catulus,  cum  capita- 
iiurn  dedicaret.  Carbafina  deinde  vela  primus  in 
thcatrum  duxiffe  fertur  Lentulus  Spinter,  .^polli- 
naribus  Ludis."  Of  thefe  curtains  fee  more, 
book  iv.  ver.  75. 

Ver.  115.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,he  gives  us  a  third 
explication  of  the  noife  of  thunder.  Somecime»^ 
the  noife  of  thunder  is  like  a  cra(hing,or  creaking 
found  ',  and  this  happens  when  the  cIoud«  do  not 
meet  full ;  but  as  we  call  it,  but  only  rudely  juf- 
tle  and  (bock  the  fides  of  one  another  in  an  ob* 
liquc  manner.  From  whence  proceeds  that  clan-, 
gour,  which  Lucretius  call«  **  aridus  fonu**,**  a  dry 
fitund  ;  and  dur  tranflator,  ver.  118,  a  hatfii  ^lur* 
rour.     Thus  Milton  : 

-The  clouds 


Judling,  or  puih'd  by  winds,  rude  in  their  ihock, 
i'ine  the  flant  lightning,  &c. 

Ver.  119.  Dryden  in  Troilus  ct  CrcIIida,  dc^ 
fcribes  this  fort  of  thunderclap. 

It  comes  like  thunder,  grumbling  in  a  cloud 
Before  the  dreadful  break,  &c, 

Ver.  lai.  Thefe  eijjht  verfes  contain  the  fourth 
explication.  Wind,  fays  he,  pent  up  in  a  cloud, 
rages  to  get  free.  Thence  proceeds  a  grumbling 
noife,  till  the  wind  having  bnrft  its  paflisge;  makes 
a  dreadful  roar.  PKuy,  lib  it.  cap.  4^  favours 
thift  opinion,  and  fays,  ^  Pofle  fpirirum  nube  cohi- 
bitum  tonarc,  natur&  ftrangulante  fonum  dom  rix- 
etur,  edito  fragore  cum  erumpat,  ut  in  membra* 
ni  fpiritu  intenti."  That  wind,  while  it  conti. 
nues  fliut  up  in  a  cloud,  may  thunder ;  becaule  fo 
long  as  nature  chokes  the  found,  it  makes  a  grum- 
bling noife,  but  when  the  wind  frees  its  palfage, 
and  breaks  out,  it  gives  a  horrid  clap  ;  as  wbeq 
we  break  a  bladder,  blown  liard  with  wind.  If 
you  are  difpufed  to  laugh,  fee  Ariftophanesin  Ni^« 
bibtts,  Adt  i.  Seen.  4-  Moreover,  this  was  like^ 
wife  the  opinion  of  Sttato,  and  Diogenes,  hvk% 
chiefly  of  Leucippus,  Emp edocles,  aod  Arifto(l^ 
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who  a]!ow  nothing  but  this  to  be  the  caufe  of 
thiuider.  Moreover,  thit  fort  of  thunder  which 
Lucretius  explains  by  the  burning  of  a  blown 
bladder,  may  yet  better  be  explained  by  the  re- 
port of  our  canndn,  elegantly  defcribcd  by  Ponia- 
nuB  in  Meteor,  in  thcfe  verfes. 


Ue  cum  armata  manos  tormento  cxclufic  ahcno 
>yniantem  pilam,  verfatque  volobile  faxum^ 
Inpluij  eroinputit  igpet  otgrantibut  auris; 
Fit  trenaor,  horrcndumque  fonat ;  turn  plurimus 

ant^ 
Sr^rnit  iter  fragor,  et  grmitu  faxa  ida  refultant ; 
Di^edlzque  ruunt  prollratts  moenibut  arces. 

-And  by  Milton  in  Paradife  Loft,  book  vi. 


-Immediate  in  a  flame, 


But  foon  obrcnr'd  with  fmoke,alI  heaven  appear*d, 
From  thofe  deep-throated  engines  bekh*d,  whofe 

roar 
Efxibowel'd  with  outrageous  noife  the  air, 
And  all  her  entrails  tore,  difgorging  foul 
Their  deviliOi  glut,  chain'd  thuudei bolts  and  hail 
Of  iron  globes,  &c. 

Now.  though  thefc  implementsof  m»fchief  were 
wholely  unknown  to  the  ancients;  yet  Epicurus 
in  Lacrtiu*,  lib.  x.  ufes  ainioft  the  fame  compari- 
ibn,  and  fays,  that  thunder  may  be  mat^e  by  wind 
ihut  up  in  hollow  clouds,  even  in  like  manner  as 
our  yeflcU  burft  with  noife,  when  they  arc  heated 
by  ir.cluded  fire.'  Moreover,  Anaiimander  and 
Mctrodorus  fecm  to  have  been  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion. For  they  held  thunder  to  be  a  wind  con- 
ceived, and  cnciofed  within  the  bowels  of  a  thick 
cloud;  and  whtch^  breaking  out  vvith  violence, 
ni^kcs  the  noifc  we  call  thunder;  and  that  the 
ligTitning  is  caufed  by  the  breaking  of  the  cloud. 
In  like  manner,  added  Anaximenes,  who  fubfcrib- 
cd  to  this  belief,  as  the  fea,  when  daihed  and  bro- 
ken with  oars,  fparkles  and  ihines. 

Vcr.  1 29.  In  thefe  (ix  vcr1is««  is  contained  ex- 
plication fifth.  We  fee,  fay«  the  poef ,  feme  clouds, 
whofe  branchy  edges  refenibte  the  boughs  of  trees, 
growing  out  on  all  fides  from  the  body ;  and  i( 
wmds  get  in  among  them,  why  iliould  they  not 
caufe  thunder  ?  For  when  a  rough  blaft  of  wind 
blows  tbrough  a  thick  forcft,  the  (h»ken  brai.cheii 
clafti  againft  one  another,  and  make  a  rattling 
noffe. 

Ver.  135.  In  thefe  fix  Terfes,  he  gives  explica- 
tion fix'.h.  The  cloud-,  fays  the  poet,  may  like- 
wife  be  broken  to  pitces  by  the  winds,  when  they 
beat  hard  upon  them ;  and  none  can  doubt  but 
that  winds  can  (hatter  the  clouds,  fince  we  often 
fee  that  they  tear  up  the  ftuuteil  trees,  and  n>fs 
thei<  broad  roots  into  the  air. 

Ver.  141.  Explication  feventh,  in  thefe  four  ver* 
fet.  If  you  like  not  thefe  reafo'ns,  imagine  the 
air  to  be  an  immerfe  fea.  and  the  cUtnd^  its  waves. 
Let  them  daih  againft  one  another  \  and  they  mar 
no  lcfi>  than  the  vexed  billows  of  a  b.iOerous  '• 
cean,  when  they  infult  the  fiiores  that  bound 
them. 

Ver.  145  ^ome  philofophrrs  taught,  that  than- 
ic^  wu  caufed  by  the  failing  of  ftart  into  a  wet 


cloud,  and  their  ftroggling  with  the  tar^&r. 
Now  Lucretius  for  the  eighth  caofe  o<  tkands,! 
the  room  of  their  ftars,  fubftitntcs  tlK  &aK  i 
lightning,  which,  falling  from  a  dry  clo«d  0 
a  wet,  hiflcs  like  red  hot  iron,  whm  placgr;!  9 
the  fmithy.  This  was  particularly  the  opsmi 
Anaxagoras. 

Vcr.  149.  Explication  ninth.  ThatbewrN 
fure  to  omit  none  of  the  caufes  of  tbac^;!! 
now,  in  thofe  fix  veHes,  fets  the  very  cV-s'iiN 
file;  and  pretends, that  a<  laurcUaodothat^p 
crackle  in  the  flames,  doudt  may  do  fo  t«a 

Ver.  iji.  Pliny,  lib.  xv.  cap.  nit  fay»ti^C» 
to  diitinguift^cd  between  tw*  foru  <rf  lasrcl;  M 
Delphic,  and  the  Cyprian;   this  laft  kuif 
blackifli  leaf,  turning. up  at  the  edges  and  t;^ 
ed.    The  other,  a  very  large  Wmf,  and  ban 
large  berries  that  turn  from  green  to  red; 
thi»  the  vidors  at  Delphi,  and  thof*  that 
ed  at  Rome,  were  wont  to  be  crowned. 
peiu»  X^rna:u»  added  a  third  fort  of  Umel, 
he  called  **  mufbs,  quod  muftaceis  lubjkd 
Lucretius  here  calls  it  **  Delphica  laums, '  dl 
rel  being  a  tfee  facred  to  Apulio,  b€caaie,ai 
ny,  Nat.  Hift.  li^.  xv.  cap,  30.  fays,  nqt 
fine  laurels  grew  on  the  Mountain  ParsaSp 
becaufe,  as  the  interpreter  of  Hcfu^d  &ji, 
«^  ivAiTMcr^f.    Dry  den  from  ChaticerMi 
the  Slower  and  the  Leaf, 

The  laurel  is  the  fign  of  labour  crnwn'd, 
Which  bears  the  bitter  blaft,  nor,  fh^kn^lA 

ground : 
From  winter  winds  it  fuflers  no  dceay; 
For  ever  frefti  and  fair,  and  evVy  mocidit] 
Ev'n  when  the  vital  fap  rcueats  below, 
£v*n  when  the  hoary  head  is  hid  in  ibov» 
The  life  i^  in  the  leaf,  and  ftili  bctwera 
The  fit»  of  falling  (now  appeara'the  ftn 

Becaufe  Daphne  flyirg  £rofn  ApoUo,  ts* 
love,  ibe  would  not  confent,  waa  chai)(c4 
laurel.     See  the  next  note. 

Ver.  133.  Plii  y,  lib.  xv.  cmp.  ^c.  ••  Law«< 
nifeOd  abdicat  ignes  crepitu-**  The  UBrd,^! 
crackling  in  the  flames,  fliowt  its  naionl 
tion  of  fire. 

This  alludes  to  the  known  hhh  ct  TfioiM 
Daphne,  who  was  feigned  to  be  the  6uf^ 
the  River  Peneus  in  Thiflitlia,  becaxdc  tte 
of  that  fiream  abound  with  laorrls.  Wi- 
ny mph,  Phabus  fell  in  love,  and  fli«,  rrkia^ 
yield  to  his  defires,  who  would  have  otSarC  « 
lence  tf>  her,  fled  from  him,  and  in  betit'i 
riving  on  the  banks  of  her  father'*  fl«»oa,«fi^  ' 
ploring  his  afliftance,  was  changed 
Her  transformation  is  defcribcd  at  large  hj  i'^ 
Metam.  1.  and  finely  traoflated  by  Dry^ics*' 
follows: 

Scarce  had  (he  finilh*d,  when  her  leet  ftc  k^ 
Bcnumb'd  with  cold,  and  fafteoM  to  ihr|r«>^ 
A  filmy  rind  about  her  body  grows; 
Her  hair  to  leaves,  her  arms  extend  co  Vftf^' 
rhe  nymph  it  all  into  a  laurel  gooe : 
The  iimoothttds  of  her  fltin 
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Phttbu't  kvps  her  ftilf,  and,  caftiiff^  round 
•  bole  hM  arms,  feme  little  warmrh  he  found  : 
trceftiU  pannd  in  rh'  nnfinlfh'd  part, 
wholly  ▼rgetive,  uid  hcav*d  her  heart. 
fii'd  hit  lips  upon  the  trembling  rind, 
ittv*d  afide,  and  hit  embrace  declin'd : 
vhom  the  God  :  becaufe  thou  canft  not  be 
iTiiftreis,  I  efponfe  thee  for  my  tree, 
hoo  the  prize  of  honour  and  renown; 
datblefs  poet,  and  the  poem,  crown  : 
ire  £rom  thunder,  and  unharm'd  by  Jotc  ; 
idiDg,  at  th*  immortal  powers  above : 
!,K  the  locks  of  Phoebus  are  unihom, 
ball  perpetual  green  thy  bought  adorn  ; 
fntehil  tree  was  pleasM  with  what  he  faid, 
[  Ibook  the  (hady  honour  t  of  her  head. 

'er.  155.  In  thcfc  four  verfcs  is  contained  the 
b  lod  lad  canfe  of  the  noife  of  thunder.  When 
«n<}CTi,  hail,  and  many  little  fragmenu  of 
hm  io  fomc  places,  but  chiefly  in  the  northern 
ttcf.  Therefore,  that  noife  may  well  be  af- 
Sil  to  the  breaking  into  fiuvert  of  congealed 
froxeo  clouds.  • 

oUuihft  opinion  fubfcribet  our  countryman 
)bes,  who  holds  thvnder  to  be  the  breaking  of 
mi,  congealed  to  ice ;  and  that  breaks  by  (he 
!gliog  of  enclofed  air.  The  Stoics  held  it  to 
Doifc  occalioned  by  the  collifion  of  two  hol- 
doods;  and  that  the.  lightning  proceeds  from 
rittrition.  Thit  I  hinted  before;  and  men. 
it  io  this  'place  again,  only  to  fay,  that  Des 
^  difiert  not  much  from  the  opinion  of  thefe 
tf»phers:  for  he  conceives  thunder  to  be 
5d,  when  feveral  flat  clouds,  •*  tabulatomm 
r,"  iays  he,  like  fo  many  floors,  are  driven 
tiolence,  the  higher  on  thofe  below  them, 
:!%tter  one  opon  another ;  and  the  lightning 
^^^d  from  the  nature  of  exhalations,  tkat 
ododed  in  the  interftices,  or  fpacet  between 
^Wodi,  and  which,  by  their  falling  upon  one 
Ao,  is  cruibed  out,  and  explored  with  vio- 
t'  But  much  more  confonant  to  troth,  nay, 
<d  true,  is  their  opinion,  who  hold  thunder  to 
<bot  and  dry  exhalation,  of  a  fulphurous  and 
Ptu  matter,  contra Aed  and  (hut  up  in  a  cold 
*oift  cloud ;  whence  flruggling  to  get  free, 
iodles  itfelf  by  the  agitation,  and  violently 
ks  forth  from  its  confinement.  And  accord- 
to  thit  opinion,  Cowley  iayt  finely, 

r  coDtraries  feed  thunfier  in  the  cloud; 
U  motiona  vex  it,  till  it  roar  fo  loud. 

J>avid»  ill. 

'er.  159.  Hitherto  of  thunder  :  He  cornes  now 
Qi{uire  into  the  caufes  of  lightning,  which  may 
frock  out  of  hardened  clouds,  dafhed  againd 
anothtr ;  in  like  manner  as  fire  is  out  of  iron, 
^  cr  wood :  for  we  ought  to  believe  that  fome 
U  of  fire  are  lurking  m  the  doudt,  as  well  a« 
i)o£e  other  things,  (ays  Lucretius  in  thefe  fix 
Tea. 

i«»t  bcforis  |ve  proceed  any  farther,  it  will  be 
effary  to  obferve,  that  under  the  general  name 
ihandcr,  three  (cveial  things  are  comprehend  • 


ed  :  I.  The  noife,  which  the  Greeks  called  B^irrii, 
the  Latinft,  tiiiint,  in  £ngli(h,  thurtler.  .11.  The 
corofcation,  by  the  Greeks  called  'Ar^a^i  by  the 
Latins,/tt/|'tfr,  which  anfwer«  to  what  we  call  the 
lightning.  III.  What  the  Creeks  call  KtMwv^i, 
the  l.atins/u/«r#«,  and  we  a  thunderlo!t.  I  know 
that  the  ancients,  efpccially  their  poets,  ifc  left 
than  we  at  this  day,  often  confounded  thefe  three 
things,  taking  one  of  them  for  the  other,  though 
they  are  different,  as  will  more  plainly  appear  by 
what  ihall  be  faid  by  and  by,  when  I  come  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  the /u/gur  zndfulmen 
of  the  ancients.  I  now  return  to  Lucretius,  who 
held,  that  as  in  fione,  iron,  and  wood,  there  are 
feeds  of  fire,  which  by  attrition  may  be  forced 
out,  and  ftrock  into  fparklcf.  So  in  the  clouds 
likewife  there  are  feeds  of  fire,  that  by  the  attri- 
tion of  thofe  cloudx.  caufed  by  the  violent  force  of 
the  wind,  may  be  flruck  out  into  lightning.  For 
though  the  clouds  be  moif^,  yet  fire  may  nevcr- 
thelefs  be  generated  and  produced  by  their  attri- 
tion. This  Seneca  fcemt  to  confirm,  Nat.  Qjjaefi. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  %$  ^"d  a6,  where  he  fays,  that  nei- 
ther is  fire  produced  without  fon.e  moifiure,  nor 
are  the  clouds  wholly  watery,  but  contain  a  part 
that  may  take  6re ;  in  like  manner,  as  we  oftcm 
fee  the  fame  piece  of  wood  burning  in  one  part^ 
and  fputtering  out  moiflure  in  another :  "  eo  mo- 
do,  quo  fspc  in  ligno  alia  pars  arder,  alia  fudat.*' 
Nor  is  this  opinion  contradidcd  by  Pliny,  who, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  4a.  fays,  **  Pofle  et  attrito,  dum  ia 
praeceps  fertur,  ilium,  quilquis  ell,  fpiritum  accen- 
di :  pofle  et  conflidu  nubiuni  elidi,  ut  duorum  la- 
pidum  fcintillantibus  fulgctris.**  And  Seneca,  ia 
the  place  above  cited,  adds  the  example  of  the 
wood  of  laurel,  and  of  ivy,  which  by  attrition 
produce  fire.  Thus  too  Democritus  in  Stobaeut» 
Eclng.  Phyf.  fays,  that  lightning  is  the  collifion  of 
clouds;  by  which  collifion,  the  corpufclev,  that 
are  the  efficient  caufes  of  fire,  being  by  various 
confrications,  got  together,  and  kindled  in  one 
body,  are,  as  it  were,  drained  through  the  many* 
pores  and  apertures  of  the  clouds. 

Therefore,  what  the  Latins  called y«/p^,  is  ao- 
thing  elfe  than  light  emitted  from  the  flame  of 
/v/mm,  and  difTufcd  through  the  air.  Yet  Pliny, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  43.  Seneca,  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.  and  i& 
and  Ariftotle,  lib.  ii.  de  Meteor,  cap.  9.  will  have 
the  fire  olfulgur  to  be  more  loofe  and  rare,  inaf- 
much  as  it  only  cleaves  the  cloud,  and  vanilhes  in- 
to air;  but  the  fire  of /v/wov  to  be  more  com- 
preffed  and  clofe ;  becauie  it  breaks  the  cjoud  witk 
violence,  and  fometimes  dafhes  againfb  the  earth. 
But  this  feems  probable  only  in  the  corufcations 
without  thunder ;  but  cannot  be  in  thofe  that  are 
attended,  **  cum  tonitu  ac  fulmine."  Fcr  fuch  co- 
rufcations break  the  cloud  to  pieces,  and  cannot 
be  faid  to  cleave  it,  but  rather  to  fcatter  and  dif- 
perfe  it  on  all  fide^,  while  the  fulmeu  itfelf  is  di- 
reded  to  one  part  only.  Aud  thus  the  very  mo. 
ment  that  the  matter  otfutmfn  is  kindled,  the/ir/. 
gitr  or  cnrufcation  is  pnduced ;  but  thi>  fvlgur  is 
momentary,  becaufe  the  flame  of  xhi  Julmtn  is  fo 
too  :  and  If  the  fulgur  have  fometimes  any  dura- 
''  tioD,  the  flame  oi  the /«/«»■  mull  of  oeceflity  con* 
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ticrue  the  longer.  Tbift  is  manifeft  io  our  c«n- 
HOD  ;  which  b<;ing  fired  in  the  night,  a  corufca- 
tion  from  the  flame  of  the  powder  is  diffufed  all 
around;  whence  men  that  ftand  at  a  diiUnce  ca- 
fily  guefi,  that  they  ihall  foon  hear  the  report 

Ver.  i6».  This  and  the  two  next  verfet  bvr 
tranflator  ha*  added  to  hit  author.  The  thought 
feemt  to  be  taken  from  Waller's  fea-fight. 

Ver  165.  But  if  thunder  and  lightning  be  both 
made  by  the  fame  colUfion  of  the  clouds,  why  do 
we  fee  the  lightning  before  we  hear  the  thunder  ? 
Becaufe,  (ays  he,  in  thefe  twelve  verfes,  light  is 
fwifter  than  found :  For  common  experience 
crinces,  that  the  fpecies  of  a  vifible  thing  is  fooner 
conveyed  to  the  eyes,  than  the  noife  it  makes  is 
to  the  eari.  Thus  Ariftotle,  lib.  ii.  Meteor, 
fpeaking  of  lightning,  fays,  ymliu  U  fura  rv  srA«- 

itk  ri  r*jv  S'^tv  v^i!\i^  riff  ittums'  The  curufcation 
is  made  after  the  firoke  and  after  the  thunder; 
but  it  is  fcen  firfl,  becaufe  the  fenfe  of  feeing  is 
fwifter  than  that  of  hearing :  And  in  the  fame 
place  he  brings  an  inftance  of  men  rowing  a  boat 
in  the  water,  and  (ays,  that  they  are  feen  lifting 
up  their  oars  the  fecond  time  out  of  the  water^  by 
that  time  the  noife  of  the  firil  ftroke  is  heard. 

That  the  action  of  light  is  quicker  than  that  of 
found ;  and  that  light  is  therefore  ffioner  conveyed 
to  the  eyes,  than  found  to  the  ears,  is  true  beyond 
any  contradidion ;  and  the  inftance  Lucretius 
brings  to  prove  this  aflcrtion  is  juft :  for  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  we  fee  the  motion  of  the 
hatchet,  lifted  up  the  fecond  time  to  ftrike,  before 
we  hear  the  found  caufed  by  the  firft  blow,  even 
though  we  are  placed  but  at  a  (hiall  didance  from 
the  ftriker.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe  the 
**materia  fubtilis*'  in  lucid  bodies,  which  is  the 
medium  by  which  we  fee,  confifts  of  particles,  that 
are  much  lefs,  and  more  folid  than  thofe  of  the 
air,  the  medium  by  which  we  hear :  And  coLfe- 
quently  the  motion  of  that  fubtile  matter  is  mere 
quick  than  that  of  the  air  :  becaufe  more  ftrength 
is  requifite  to  overcome  the  refiftance  of  a  greater 
body,  than  that  of  a  lefs:  Bcfides,  the  greater 
body  lofes  much  of  its  motion,  in  corqueriog  the 
reli&ance  of  the  body  it  nieeu  :  Therefore  the 
air,  whofe  particles  are  intricate,  and,  like  thefe  of 
all  other  fubhureous  bodies,  twifted  and  entangled 
ID  one  another ;  and  in  their  magnitude  far  fur- 
pafling  thofe  of  the  fubtile  matter,  whofe  very 
name  fuppofes  fomething  the  mod  minute  that  can 
be  conceived  ;  therefore,  I  fay,  the  air  cannot  move 
with  equal  fwiftnefs  as  does  the  "  materia  fubtilia," 
whofe  particles  being  extremely  minute,  and  folid, 
and  irflcxible,  muft  therefore  move  more  nimbly, 
and  retain  their  motion  longer.  And  this  is  the 
reafon  that  the  fenfe  of  feeing  is  quicker  than  that 
of  hearing. 

Ver.  177.  In  thefe  fourteen  verfcs,  he  fays, 
that  if  thunder  be  caufed  by  the  winds  breaking 
and  tearing  the  cloud%  lightning  is  likcwifc  made 
by  the  fame  winds,  that  by  the  fwiftnels  of  their 
liiotion  grow  hot,  and  kindle  into  flames,  as  they 
are  agitated  and  whirled  about  in  the  bowels  of 
the  cloudf.    Thus  Creech  interprcu  this  pallagc, 


and  fays  tha^  Gaflcndna,  ao4  all  tint  CoSmi  La 
are  mifl&ken  in  their  iiiterpr«fa<aoo  a<  iL  Mm 
to  confirm  this  op jcion  of  EpKvrvs,  mx.msx]*^ 
ferve,  that  iirveral  of  the  aactcMs  ittm  f  tm 
been  of  the  fame  icodmcots  :  For  HeracLoK  a 
Seneca,  lib.  ii.  cap.  56.  witocflc*^  hdd,  thx  m 
folgoration  is  like  the  atccmpta  of.  o«r  fira,  «M 
they  begin  to  kindle,  and  rcfca&Ur*  the  fat  i>, 
certain  flames,  now  d)io|r,  now  rifisf  apa  I 
every  pufi*  of  the  bcUows.  Aftd  »e  less  bm 
Plourch  de  Placit.  Philofoph.  lib.  in.  cap.  > 
Metrodorus  believed,  that  this  comfcauoo  «  » 
dnced,  when  a  cloud  'w  aB*ulied  aad  da&ai* 
pieces  by  the  wind.  And  thefe  opiniauaRiil 
theirs,  who  hold,  That  nu>cioo  is  xJttt,  ask  A 
heat:  For  we  fee  many  thisga  growbot^M 
tion,  as  wheels,  the  axletreea  on  whitiiiK^tf 
hung,  &c. 

Ver.  183.  This  is  do  truer   than  wfaK 
vnrites  of  the  arrow  of  Acefies, 

Qui  taaen  aathercas  telum  contorik  in  aunt 
Oftenians  artem  paritcr.  arcunH|iae  ionantc*i' 

volans  liquidts  iu  oubibus  arfit  arundo, 
Sigoavitquc  viam  fiammis,  tenoeiqse  reocie 
Confompta  in  ventos  :  cslo  fen  fsfc  refia 
Tranfcumiot,  criacmq.  vokntiaf>deradBCi 

^«.  v*ar 

Wbo,iboot]Dg»  upwards,  fcnda  Im  flsaft  toft« 
An  archer^s  art,  and  l^oaft  his  rvasginf  bov; 
Cbafd  by  the  fpecd,  it  fir*d,  and  as  it  £e«. 
A  trail  of  foll'wing  flame*  afcevtding  drew 
Kindlmg  they  mount,  and  mark  the  thaiy 
Acrofs  the  iKj^m,  asfiUing  meteors  pUy, 
And  vaoifli  into  wind, or  in  a  bUxc  decay. 


I 


} 


Ver.  193.  In  thefe  twenty-three  vcridlp 
fwers  the  obj^djons  cf  thofe,  who  pretend tfP| 
cbuds,  though  they  are  bi«ad,  yet  canooi  h^^ 
or  thick  enough  to  contain  within  theu'^'^ 
fuch  vaft  hollows,  as  could  be  capable  to  adi>l 
much  wind  :  To  which  he  adda  fomethiif  ^^ 
winds  grumbling  within  the  cloudib  ^^ 
burfling  out  ioto  flames. 

Ver.  197.  For  this  and  the  foUowtng  wrid 
tranflator  has  no  authority  from  hi»  aoc^*  ^ 
has  tranfcribed  them  ftom  the  fiilhop  of  R^ 
fler's  PUgue  oC  Athens,  and  repeats  thoa  K*^ 
almofl  word  for  word,  ver.  1099.  of  ciiii^ 
Where  indeed  they  are  better  applied  Htm  ^ 
For  how  come  the  winds,  that,  in  the  |irrtrA>rf 
verfe,  whirled  the  clouds  through  the  air,  «^ 
implies  a  violent  and  fwift  nwtton,  to  be  lU  > 
move  butflotwly  in  this,  and  to  gioao  au^'*" 
weight  of  ihcir  burticns?  Dennis  fpeA.c4*'* 
row  of  oaki,  at  he  calls  thtm,  lays  Sfici/i 

The  tompeft  fees  their  (bengf  h,  and  Bl^a^  vi 
paflcs  by. 

Ver.  103.  Sir  R.  Blackmore  gives  a  Wr  <*' 
fcription  of  thefe  mouAtain<iouds  us  tk  (»^* 
ing  verlies : 
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pnbciioo  their  march  embatttcM  clouds  appear/ 
Wbai  formidabic  )!^<>om  their  faces  wear ' 
How  wide  tbeir  Front !    How  deep  and 

their  reer ! 
}ffiw.  do  tbeir  tbreat*niog   heads  each    othci* 

throng ! 
Hpw  flow  the  crowding  legions  moTC  aj«ng  ! 
The  wiads»  with  all  their,  nvicgs*  can  icarcely 

bear 
Tb*  impending  burden  of  th*  opprcffive  war. 

Ver.  SI05.  ThiiB  after  cor  poet  Virgil  fays  of  the 

winds, 

Uli  iodignaotes  roagno  cnm  murm.ure  montis 
Circom  dauftra  frcmunt.        ■ 

This  way  and  that  4}i*  impatient  captivet  tend, 

And,  pf effing  for  relief,  the  mountain  reod ; 

Ver.  214.  In  thefe  eight  verfes  he  propofet 
another  caufe  of  lightning,  and  fays,  that  not  only 
the  feeds  of  $re»  agitated  and  whirled  about  in  the 
cIoiids,may  be  kindled  into  flames,  bnt  the  clouds 
thonfelyes  contain  many  corpufdcs  of  fire,  which 
they  receive  from  the  fun,  or  from  elfe^herc : 
and  this  is  evident  from  the  bright  and  flamy 
colour  of  fome  clouds ;  Now  tbcfc  corpufdes,  or 
ieeds  of  fire,  being  forced  out  by  the  wind  that 

'  drives  sod  comprcfles  the  clouds  together,  make 
the  lightning.  Ariflotle  fays,  that  fevcral  adhered 
to  this  opiniooy   which  neverthelefs  he  confutes, 

'  lib.  ii.  Meteor.  £mpedoc}es  held  that  this  fire, 
that  catches  in  the  clouds,  is  kindled  by  the  beams 
of  the  fun :  buC  Anaxagoras  will  have  it  defccnd 
from  the  highefl  ether,  which  he  holds  to  be 
fire. 

Ver.  %i%.  He  faid  in  the  Uft  place,  that  the 
feeds  of  fire  that  are  in  the  clouds,  are  driven  out 
by  the  firength  and  violence  of  the  wind :  But 
DOW  in  thefe  four  verfcs,  he  fays,  that  if  they  are 
not  driven  out  in  that  manner,  yet  they  mull  of 
Dcceflicy  fall  down,  when  thb  clouds  grow  tbio, 
and  break,  and  open  of  themfelves :  and  that 
from  thevce  proceeds  the  mild  and  gentle  light- 
Aiog,  whofe  fplendor  dazzles  the  eyes,  though  no 
thunder  invade  the  ear. 

By  this  breaking,  or  rather  rarefadion  of  the 
clouds,  and  the  falUng  down  of  the  atoms  that 
make  the  lightning  without  any  thunder  or  noife, 
the  poet  feems  to  infinuate  the  opinion  of  Glide- 
<uu«,  who,  as  Ariflode  fays,  believed  lightning  not 
to  be  real  fire,  but  only  an  empty  fpecies,  that 
if  to  (ay,  that  the  cloud,  being  agitated,  and  a«  it 
vere  flruck  and  beaten  in  the  humid  part  of  it, 
brighteos  in  like  manner  as  the  fea  foams  and 
tuns  white,  if  it  be  beaten  with  a  rod.  To  this 
jmrpofe  too  Anaxlmenes  in  Stobzus  alleges  the 
example  of  the  fea  turning  bright  when  the  oars 
cnt  the  waves.  Thus  likewife  Xenopbanes  faid, 
that  the  cloud  by  iu  motion  conceives  the  fplendor 
that  !i|jbtens :  And,  laflly,  Animaxander  favoured 
this  opmion,  when  he  faid,  that  lightning  is  only 
the  wand  that  turoa  bright  by  forcing  its  w^y 
through  the  blackners  of  the  cloud. 

Ver.  226.  Hitherto  the  poet  has  treated  of  t^c 
corufcatioo  of  lightning,  which  the  Laucs  cailcd 


/ulgMr :  he  is  now  going  to  difpute  coaceming 
the  fulmen,  by  which  the  ancients  meant  thp 
lightiung,  that  falU  and  does  mifchief  i^n  earth, 
and  which  in  Englifli  is  called  a  thunderbolt  t  Thq 
French  call  it  **  Carreau  de  Foudre  :**  which  ao« 
fwers  to  our  denomination  of  it :  The  Greekf 
called  it  «t;«in>c; ;  and  Ariftotle  defines  it  in  thef<9 
words  :  rl  %\  mf^a^%}f  avAirv^Ay  ^m  is  H^  rn$ 
yns  in;^fii»f,  »t^auf*is  *»>MTen'  I.  e.  the  lightning^ 
if  it  continues  its  courfe  to,  and  dalhes  upon  tbq 
earth,  is  called  a  thunderbolt ;  i^ucrcdus,  even  in 
this  difputation.  cunfouods  the;  words  fm{gur  an4 
fitlmen,  often  ufing  one  for  the  other  :  and  in- 
deed they  both  fignify  lightning,  and  the  fqle  dif* 
ference  is  in  the  cnet^s  they  produce  :  Our  tranf- 
lator  too  does  the  like ;  nay,  fometimea  ufe>  thq 
word  thunder  for  lightning,  parucularly  in  this 
verfe ;  though  thunder  properly  means  only  thq 
noife.  This  diftin^lion  was  neceflary  to  be  ob« 
fcrved  in  order  to  the  better  underflanding  of  the 
following  difpuUtion ;  in  which  the  poet  treats  of 
many  thing*  relating  to  lightning :  I.  Of  its  no. 
ture :  II.  How  it  is  generated :  III.  Of  iu  mo- 
tion :  IV.  In  what  feafons  of  th^  year  it  is  moft 
frequent :  And  V.  he  inveighs  againft  the  fuper- 
dition  of  fuch  as  afcribe  thunder  to  Jupiter;  an4 
againd  the  Thufcans,  who  drew  their  augurie^ 
from  thunder  and  lightning.  This  difputatioi^ 
continues  to  ver.  431 ;  and,  firft,  in  thefe  eighteei| 
verfes,  he  difputea  of  the  nature  of  lightning,  and 
teaches  that  it  mufl  confift  of  a  fiery  fubftancCt 
becatife*  it  finges  and  burns  whatever  it  tou Jieia 
fets  fire  to  houfes,  &c.  But  that  it  pierces  througli 
walls,  that  It  melts  gold,  brafs,  and  other  metaia, 
that  it  draws  out  the  liquor  and  leaves  the  veflel 
entire,  nmd  be  afcribed  to  the  fwiftnefs  of  itt 
motion,  and  the  tenuity  and  fubdeneiii  of  it« 
fire, 

Ver.  217.  For  things  that  are  blafted  by  light- 
ning not  only  feem  burnt,  but  retain  a  fulphnrout 
fmell. 

Ver.  234.  While  the  poet  here  takes  nodce  oC 
the  wonderful  cfieds  of  Ughtniog,  be  obfervcs  the 
feveral  forts  of  ir.  AriAotle  allows  only  two; 
one,  which  he  calls  «««>*)«,  fmoky,  which  occa- 
fioos  the  fwarthy  colour  of  the  things  it  blafls : 
the  other,  XtufMr^St  dear,  to  which  he  afcribes 
Its  penetration,  fiut  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  51.  add« 
a  third  fort,  which  he  caXUfueut^  dry ;  whofe  na- 
ture, fays  he,  is  indeed  wonderful,  flnce  by  that 
vcflcls  are  exhauAcd  of  their  liquors,  and  drawn 
dry,  while  the  velTels  themfelves  remain  untouch- 
ed :  Since  gold,  and  filver,  and  brafs,  are  melted 
by  it,  while  the  bags  that  contain  them  are  not 
fo  much  as  finged,  nor  even  the  wax  which  fealt 
them  in  the  leaft  melted,  nor  the  imprefiion  di(^ 
ordered :  Nay,  what  is  yet  more  ftrange  than  all 
this,  "  Martia  Romanorum  princeps,"  (ays  he» 
"  Ida  gravida,  partu  exanimato,  ipfa  citra  uUum 
aliud  incommodum  vixit:**  Martia,  a  Homaa 
princefs,  was  flruck  with  lightning  when  flie  was 
big  with  child;  which  killed  the  child  within 
her ;  but  flie  received  no  other  hurt  whatever. 
To  which  wc  nay  add  what  Seseca  (ays,  that  it 
mdcs  the  fword  without  doing  any  hurt  to  the 
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icabbird ;  and  all  the  irod  of  a  fpear.  without  fo 
tnach  as  fcorcbing  the  wood  Lhat  it  brcakf  the 
▼eflel,  and  harden  the  wine.  To  that  it  will  con- 
tinue as  it  were  in  a  lump,  and  not  run  away 
but  that  this  ftiflncfs  or  c  ngelation  of  the  liquor 
lafts  not  above  three  days.  **  nee  cttra  triduum 
rigor  iUe  durat,**  &c.  lib  ii.  cap  3  r  And  rap. 
SI-  of  the  fame  book,  he  £ays,  '*  Valentiora.quia 
refiftunr  vehementius  diffipat:  cedentia  nonun- 
quam  fine  injurii  tranfit .  cum  lapide,  /errt^qoe, 
&  dur^ffimi*  quihufque  confligit  quia  viam  neccfle 
eft  per  ilia  impetn  quzrat ,  itaqae  facial  viam, 
qui  effugiat :  tenet  is  et  rariDribus  parcit,  quam- 
quam  et  flammis  opportuna  videantur,  quia  tran- 
fitu  patente  minus  fxvit  :**  &c  But  here,  fince 
Lucretius  gives  us  this  opportunity,  we  will,  with 
Mardius,  propofe  feveral  queftions  and  problems, 
relating  to  thunder  and  lightning,  and  give  the 
anfwers  and  folutions  of  them. 


PROBLEMS  CONCERNING  THUNDER 
AND  LIGHTNING. 

I.  Wbt  it  a  man  debilitated,  and  deprived  of 
all  hu  ftrength  by  Ughtning,  even  before  he  is 
sAually  ftruck  by  it  ?  This  was  the  obfervation 
of  Thages  the  Thufcan,  as  Ammianus  Marcel- 
lis.  lib.  ziii.  witnefles. 

Becaufe  the  blaft  is  quiclccr  than  the  bolt :  and 
therefore  every  thing  is  Ihaken  and  blafted,  be- 
fore it  is  ftruck.  But  that  which  blafts  is  pemi- 
doos,  and  colleAed  out  of  the  Averni,  lays  Phny, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  54. 

1.  Why.  as  it  is  reported,  is  not  he  ftruck, 
who  either  firft  fees  the  lightning,  or  hears  the 
thunder  f  Plio.  loc.  cit. 

Becaufe  he  provides  for  his  fafety  by  his  flight : 
and,  as  Seneca  lays.  No  man  ever  feared  light- 
ning, without  avoiding  it  ••  Nrmo  unqtiam  iPul- 
men  timuic,  nifi  qui  effugit.*'  Nat.  Quxfk. 
lib.  ii. 

3.  Why  does  one  fort  of  lightning  pierce,  an- 
other da(h  to  pieces,  and  another  bum  f  Sencc. 
loc.  citat. 

This  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  thing  that 
is  ftruck,  and  of  the  matter  rf  which  the  lightning 
it  compofed :  which  matter,  if  it  be  fubtle,  and 
chance  to  light  r>n  a  thin  and  unrefifting  body, 
pierces  it  rhrough  and  through  :  if  the  matter  be 
more  denfe,  and  meet  with  a  more  Iplid  body,  it 
enters  it  indeed,  but  in  the  penetration  daihes  and 
tears  it  to  pieces  :  when  the  matter  is  bituminous, 
it  clings  to  combuftiHIe  bodies,  and  bum*  them. 

4.  Why  does  it  lighten  more  without  thunder, 
in  the  night,  than  by  day  f  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  54. 

le  lightens  likewifc  in  the  day  time ,  but  the 
oorulcations  are  drowned  by  the  fuperior  light  of 
the  fun,  unlcfs  they  be  vaft  indeed. 

5.  Why  is  It  feen  to  lighten  without  thunder^  , 
Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  54. 

It  does  thunder,  but  at  too  great  a  diftance  to 
be  heard ;  but  if  no  obje A  intercepts  the  flame,  * 
it  may  be  (ben  at  the  moft  rcipote  part  of  the  ho*  ; 
rtfon.  I 


fk 


6.  Why  ik  man  the  only  animal,  tbtli^ 
does  not  always  kill  outright,  thou^  it 44 
any  other  creature  dead  in  a  moaient?  Pfaal 
citat 

The  matter  of  lightning  may  be  kfe 
man  than  to  brutes,  or,  pet  haps  bcmfej 
lungs  are  fofrcr  and  more  lax,  whence 
breathe  writhout  any  forcible  etideavogr.  vri 
ftraining,  more  feldom.  and  at  I-  t^er  wetti 
tie  does  not  fo  eafily  refpire  and  fuck  it  tk  4 
bient  infedioo  :  i  bus  too  it  happcw  to  lite  id 
fifti,  or  fea-calf. 

7.  Why  do  all  things,  that  are  ftnck  d 
thunder,  always  fall  down  and  Ke  00  tbr  {odf 
part  f  Plin  loc.  ciut. 

The  violence  of  the  blow  tnmUatkaii 
in  that  manner. 

8.  Why  is  a  man,  who  is  ftrackvtla 
ning,  when   he  is  awake,  found  witb  W 
winking,  or  half  clofed  ;  and  a  nsan  fltrsd 
afleep,    with  his  eyes  broad  open? 
citat. 

This  obfervation  is  not  always  true, 
it  does  happen,  the  reafcHi  it,  becanle  tkl 
blafted  by  lightning,  grow  fiiff  in  an  '  ' 
continue  exadly  in  the  lame  fire  they 
fore ;  the   man   awake,  with   eyes 
half. (hut  for  fear;  the  flceper,  wakoc^l 
fudden  noife. 

9.  Why  was  it  not  {permitted  to  ban 
dy  of  a  man  thus  flain  f  Plin.  loc.  citac 

Becaufe.  though  they  held  that  tk 
fire  of  the  funeral  pile  cleanfed  the  (bdif) 
traded  filth,  yet  they  defpaircd  ckat* 
pollution  would  ever  be  admitted  ict* 
ciety.  And  this  too  was  the  reafoa 
Greeks  burnt  not  the  bodies  of  fuch  at' 
lent  hand^  on  their  own  perfoot. 
neid.  iii.     Quintil  Declam.  z. 

xo.  Why  did  they  efteem  it  a  piece 
to  bury  them  in  the  earth  ?  Ptulota^ 
roic. 

Left   beafts  and  birds  of  prey  flistU 
and  devour  the  body,  or  the  fcrrymaa  d'. 
gian  lake  refufe  to  waft  over  the 
Plin.  loc.  cit. 

1 1.  Why  are  the  wounds  of  the  tl 
colder  than  the  reft  of  their  body  f  ftt. 

Becaufe  the  heat  in  the  other  mevbcn  •' 
fuflbcated ;  but  quite  coofumcd  in  the  «^ 
for  all  fuftocated  things  long  retain  tfctf  ^ 
but  fuch  at  corrupt  and  wafte  by  drfitoi  § 
fiiff  and  cokl  immediately.  j 

12.  Why  weve  men  blafted  by  Kfkcnit ' 
removed,  but  buried  in  the  very  p»ace  wkn* 
were  ftruck    wherever  it  hapf ened  to  k  *■ 

Becaufe  the  law  of  Noma  f<^bade  feoenl^ 
to  be  paid  to  a  man  killed  with  bgktfiitf .  ^ 
would  have  been  in  fomc  mealbre  d»«,  ^  * 
body  had  been  removed,  and  carried  &«■ ' 
place  where  it  by. 

ij.  Why  did  they  bury  the  body  flft* 
man,  by  heaping  op  dirt  over  it  ?  j 

Becaufe  they  believed  thtt  to  iBPCfci'*' 
pffo^  the  god*. 
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If  Whj  were  the  aagurs  permitted  to  handle 

bbodiet? 

Bcaufc  bolineit  hecomet  the  holy.    **  Macros 

•4  decent," 

5.  Why  were  the  pbcei  that  were  blafted  by 
itnbg,  hedged  in  and  eodgfed  around  ? 

aA  a  (acred  thing  iboold  be  trampled  od  una- 

6.  What  means  Lucan  by  this  vcrfe, 

loclofoffl  Thnfco  Tcneratur  cefpite  fulmen  ? 

kavfe  the  place  was  immediately  efteemed 
td 

7.  For  what  realon  was  it  thought  Co  f 

rbey  bcBeved  that  God  feemcd  to  confecrate  it 

It  What  then  was  their  opinion  of  a  perfoo 
•  ws*  killed  by  thunder  f 
rhryfecm  to  have  had  the  fame  opinion  of 
I  too;  for  Artcmidoru^  held  that  a  man,  kill- 
m  that  manner,  was  not  pullutcd,  but  ought 
tevorihtpped  a»  a  god. 

tf  Wbj  IS  the  money  melted,  and  the  bag 
ondted :  and  in  like  manner  the  fword,  while 
ftsUtrd  receives   no   damage  ?     Seneca   in 
«fl.Nat.Ub.i.  Q-  u. 

fecaoie  of  the  fuCtle  force  of  the  lightning, 
th  jMifcft  through  fome  things;  though  fuch 
(t  denfe,  and  redd  its  force,  it  Inftantly  tear» 

IIUCS. 

A  Why  are  metals  melted  by  Ughtning  in  a 
iOBt's  time,  while  the  workmen  receive  no 
If  t  ?    Sen.  loc.  cttat. 

lirialc  of  the  arfenical  fpirits  that  are  in  the 
Ikitig  For  even  the  coiners  of  money  can 
W  metals  fluid  with  a  very  (mail  quantity  of 
flic. 

I*  Why  does  the  wine  day  in  a  broken  velTel  ? 
tc  ibid. 

hcsQfe  it  is  congealed  by  the  nitral  fpirits. 
n*  Why  does  not  that  ftiffneft  laQ  above  three 
9? 

^Ksofe  the  renuiniog  fulphur<^Ui  fpirits,  fa- 
fed  by  the  ambient  air,  at  length  overcome 
aitral 

vby  it  the  wine  hurtful,  and  even  pernicious  f 
K,lib.cit.  0^3. 

(y  reafoD  of  the  virulence  of  the  arfenic,  that 
wine  has  conceived ;  for  wine**  will  reuin 
ethiug  of  fulphur,  as  we  know  by  experience 
^<  nifli  wiiies. 

^y  it  the  venom .  of  ferpents  taken  away  by 
itning  ? 

l«cattfe  Ughtning  confumes  it :  Thus  the  poi- 
o(  ficammony  abates  by  the  bare  fieam  of  ful 
T;  i»hic.h«  continued  for   fome  time,  totally 
^  away  its  cachanic  virtue. 
^7  are  fome  things  turned  bhick  by  light- 

5<canle,  being  burnt,  they  retain   the  footy 

'»» of  the  fire. 

^hy  are  fome  things  difcoloured  ? 

8«caufe  there  is  a  lefs  portion  of  fulphnr  in  the 

'^^*^  and  a  greater  of  (oma  other  combuf* 


tible ;  for  fire  alooe  givea  iron  a  violet  cedoiAr^ 
and  the  foils  that  arc  put  under  preeioBt  Aonta 
are  coloured  by  fire  only. 

To  all  which  I  add  what  Nardins  relates  of  the 
wife  of  a  certain  apothecary  at  Florence,  who 
had  been  blafted  with  lightning,  but  was  ftill  lli-. 
ing  in  his  days,  and  who,  after  that  misfortune 
had  happened  to  her,  became,  of  a  very  cold 
temperament,  as  (he  had  been  of  before,  to  be  of 
a  conftitntion  fo  cxtremaly  hot,  that  fhe  could 
fcarce  endure  to  wear  any  cloHies,  though  ever  fo , 
thin  t  of  which  he  gives  this  reafon :  Becaufe, 
(kys  he,  that  mnft  fubtle  fire  confomed  immcdl- 
ately  the  fuperfluous  humidity  that  had  been  long 
flagnaring  in  her  members,  and  imprinted  and 
left  behind  it  'fome  of  its  own  fiery  quality. 

Ver.  t44-  In  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  thonf- 
der,  it  mod  be  obferved,  that  it  never  thunders 
but  when  the  flcy  is  over-caft  with  cleudu :  For 
unlefs  the  clouds  were  thick  and  high-boih,  fb 
great  a  quantity  of  rain  or  hail  could  not  fall  at 
the  fame  time.  Therefore,  in  thofe  clouds  you 
may  imagine  a  wind  agitated  and  whirled  about 
in  a  turbulent  motion,  growing  hot  with  tha^ 
motion,  and  forcing  out  of  the  clouds  many  fcedi 
or  atoms  of  fii'e  :  And  that  at  length  the  wind 
iifelf  takes  fire,  either  by  its  own  motion,  or  hf 
thofe  fidry  particles,  and  breaks  our  with  a  horrid 
roar;  and  that,  by  that  violent  eruption,  it  fo 
diakes  and  tears  the  parts  of  the  dduds.  that  the^ 
are  all  diivered  into  hail,  or  difiblved  tnv  m 
diower  of  rain.  This  is  contained  in  fifty-ooe 
verfes. 

Ver.  251-  The  fame  matter  compofai  wind, 
thunder,  lightning,  and  earthquake*,  that  i^  to 
(ay,  a  dry  exhalation,  fays  AriOmle,  lib  ii.  Me- 
teor cap.  uit  For  of  thb  dry  exhalation  wind  ia 
made  in  the  air,  earthquakes  within  the  earth; 
diowert,  tempeds,  thunder,  and  lightning  in  the 
clouds. 

Ver.  256.  Thefc  four  verfes  Lucretius  has  be- 
fore in  b«»ok  iv.  ver.  17a. 

Ver.  •6<x  Sir  R  Blackmore*s  excellent  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  dorm  at  (ca,  will  illudrate  this  paflage 
of  Lucretius : 

Now  gathering  clouds  the  day  begin  to  drown  ; 
Fheir  thrrat*ning  fronu  through  all  th'  horizon 

frown : 
Their  fwagging  wombs  low  in  the  air  depend. 
Which  druggUng  flames,  and  in-brcd   thunder 

rend  : 
The  dronged  winds  their  breath  and  vigour  prove. 
And  through  the  heav'ns  th*  unwieldy  tempcAt 

diove : 
0*ercharg'd  with  ftores  of  heav'ns  artillery, 
rhey- groan,  and  pant,  and  labour  up  the  flcy : 
Loud  thunder,  livid  flames,  and  btyjiian  night. 
Compounded  horror;*,  all  the  deep  affright : 
Rent  cl  >uds,  a  medley  of  dt  drudlion  fpout ; 
And  throw  their  dreadful  entrails  round  about : 
Tempeds  of  fire  and  catarads  oi  rain 
Uonat'ral  frienddiip  make  t*  afflid  the  main  .* 
This  orb*s  wide  frame  with  the  convulfion  diakca, 
Oft  opens  in  the  (Umi,  and  often  aacka : 
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fUrror,  un«zem«nt,  cmd.  defpair  appear 
^  In  «11  the  hideous  forms  that  mortals  fear. 

Ver.  %66,  Soetooius  fays  of  Tiberius  that  he 
was  frighted  at  the  noife  of  thunder,  that  he  ran 
'to  hide  himfelf  in  caVea  and  cellars. 

Ver.  26S.  It  is  therefore  evident,  th^t  there  can 
.le  no  thunder  except  in  thick  and  deep- bellied 
-'clouds,  that  the  .matter  that  eompofes  it  may  be 
included  within  them:  For  what  Pliny  fays  to 
the  contrary,  **  Catilianis  prodi^iis  Pompciano  ex 
municipo  M.  Herennium  dccurionem  fareno  die 
'fulmine  idlum  fuilTe  :**  and  Horace,  who,  Car- 
min.  lib.  i.  {fcaking  of  Jupiter,  lays,  that  be  **  ple- 
rvmque  .per  purnm  tonantes  egit  equos,  volu- 
'cremque  currum :"  Thele  inflances,  I  fay,  are  no 
farther  to  be  credited  than  that  thunder  piayper- 
^aps  have  fometimes  been  heard,  and  Ugbtnini^ 
feen  by  perfons,  over  whofe  head  the  iky  was 
^clear  :  but  then  fome  other  part  of  (he  horiaoo 
jnttft  have  been  covered  with  clouds,  from  which 
'the  thunder  and  lightning  broke  out. 

Ver.  273.  The  poet  having  taught,  that  light-  * 
"jiing  is  generated  in  thick  and  high-built  cloud*; 
lie  now.  in  thefe  twenty  .two  vcrfes,  farther  ihows, 
that  the  fires  and  winds,  contained  within  the 
clouds,  oft  produce  lightning,  which  is  followed 
by  a  roaring  noife,  a  trembling  of  the  earth,  and 
a  violent  (hower  of  rain.  For,  firi^,  fays  he,  The 
clouda  contain  many  feeds  of  fire  :  Secondly,  The 
.Wind  drives  and  compels  thofe. clouds,  as  it  were, 
into  high  mountains,  and  by  that  means  fqucese 
out  of  tne  clouds  thofe  particles  of  fire,  by  whofe 
eontad,  or  at  leafl  by  the  violence  of  it«  own 
^notion,  the  wind  itfeif  is  kindled  into  flame: 
Thirdly,  When  that  wind  is  thus  kindled,  the 
lightning  grown  mature,  cleaves  the  clouds,  and 
glares  around  in  dreadful  fiafhes:  Laftly,  The 
thunder  roars,  the  earth  trembles,  mortals  are 
Seized  with  confternation  and  difmay,  and  the 
rain  falls  with  fuch  violence,  ms  if  the  heavens 
were  defcending  in  the  Ihower. 

Ver.  287.  Milton  in  Paradife  Regained,  Book 

iv. 

-  Either  tropic  now 

^Gan  thunder  :  at  both  ends  of  heaven  the  clouds 
From  many  a  horrid  rift  abortive  pour'd 
pierce  rain,  with  lightning  mix*d ;  water  with  fire 
In  ruin  reconcile  :  Dreadful  was  the  rack 
As  earth  and  (ky  would  mingle.^— 

And  Sir  R.  Blackmore  : 

Heav'n's  crylVal  battlements,  to  pieces  da(h'd. 
In  fiorms  of  hail  were  downward  hurlM : 
Loud  thunder  roar*d,  red  lightning  flalh'd. 

And  univerfal  uproar  fill'd  the  world  : 
Torrents  of  water,  floods  of  flame 
Trom  heav*n  in  fighting  ruins  came  : 

At  once  the  hills  that  to  the  clouds  afpire ; 
Were  wafli*d  with  rain,  and  fcorch*d  witli  fire. 

Ver.  995.  In  thefe  four  verfcf ,  he  fays,  that  if 
the  wind  that  is  pent  up  in  the  cloud  cannot 
hreak  through,  it  may  he  afliiled  by  other  winds 
from  wiihovc :  and  by  whatever  means  the  cloud 


be  of^ned,  the  flatriies  that  !■  ripe'fbrbbthi 
neceflarily  fall  down. 

Ver.  199.  Lucretius  adds  ttro  qther  ways 
which  lightning  may  be  cauCcd ;  the  firft  m  ■ 
vtrfc^.  For  unkindled  wind  hmkif^g  out  « 
cloud  may  grow  hot  and  take  fire,  by  tbe  fu 
nefs  of  its  motion,  and  the  fettgth  of  its 
Nor  is  this  in  the.  leajl  incredibla,  fince  a  I 
lead,  driven  with  mighty  fdrce,  wiH  mdt 
flies.  Thus  the  poet :  and  though  the 
he  brings  might  be  eunfirmed  by  fcveral 
rities  of  the  ancient  poets  and  hifloriaos,  y4 
-ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fablca  <j 
quity  :  Ncvcrthelefs«  no  man  will  deny  but* 
many  things  take  fire  by  the  fwifcne&  of 
motion. 

Ver.  3QC.  This  inllance  the  poet  broogbtl 
fore  ver.  183.     Sec  the  note  upon  it 

Ver.  3©8.  The  fecond,  in  thefe  twelve  1 
If  the  wind  beat  furioufllj  upon  any  1 
feeds  of  fire  may  flow  together  upon  the  i 
as  vrelt  nut  of  tYie  wind  as  out  of  the 
flrikes.    Thus  the  wind  takes  fire,  and  1  ^ 
is  made.     But  that  fbch  a  confluiion  of  the | 
of  fire  may  be  made  in  that  manner,  is  ( 
froih  the  (Iriking  of  flint  and  iron  :  And  t 
jedion  of  the  w^ind's  being  cM  (though  t 
can  by  no  means  V  granted,  by  reafan 
fwiftnefs  of  their  motion),  is  of  no  wei^l 
the  nature  of  iron  is  futV  as  cold,  yet  fire| 
fparkle  out  when  we  ftrike  it. 

Ver.  320.  Hitherto  he  has  treated  oft 
ture  and  generation  of  thunder,  lie  coi 
to  argue  of  its  fwifmefs,  and  violence  of  I 
which,  lays  He.  may  be  gathered  and 
from  what  has  been  fald  already.  Fbr  1 
op  in  a  cloud,  rages  and  grows  hot  ;  ftrt 
all  fides  to  get  out  of  iu  prifon  ;  and,  t 
where  it  find*  a  fiaflage,  it  mud  6t  necei' 
out  with  mighcy  force  and  violence,  in  fit 4 
Befides,  it  confids  of  fmooth  and  nnall  | 
and  therefore  paffes  through  the  Void  and  1 
palfages  of  the  air,  in  fix  verfes.  Add  to  tf 
wei^t,  and  that  too  very  much  inc 
blows,  in  four  verfes.  And,  laftly,  id  eight  4 
that  it  falls  from  a  great  dKlance,  and 
every  moment  increafes  the  fwiftnefs  of  ii^ 
tion  :  perhapp,  too,  it  is  helped  forward 
air.  And  what  wonder  that  a  hea^  body,  I 
ing  'out  with  violence  out  of  a  dofic  ] 
(hoved  forward  by  other  bodies,  falls  in  _ 
and  daflies  to  pieces  all  it  meets  in  its  waj  ?  1 

Ver.  324.   The  balifta  was  a  warlike  < 
which  the  ancienta  made  ufe  of  in  their  1 
(hoot  darts  or  ftones.    It  was  called  balifia| 
/SaXXjif,  I  cafL 

Ver.  316.    fn  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  proici 
fwiftnefs  of  lightning,  from  the  tensity  < 
atoms  of  which  it  confifts.    See  book  ii.  tcT.  J 
where  the  poet  has  already  proved,  that  1  _ 
is  compofed  of  fmooth  and  fubtle  principles^ « 
is  the  reafon  that  nothing  can  withfUad  thai 
lence  of  its  flVoke. 

Ver.  33a.  In  thefe  four  verfes,  the  poet  s 
for  Ac  fwiftnefi  of  lightning,  and  the  T  ' 
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tUoir,  from  the  defcent  that  St  nttnral  to  all 
aif  bodi«i ;  to  wiridi,  if  any  external  force  be 
^  th<7  defoend  wiih  yet  ^catcr  velocity  : 
ft  lightiiuig  is  a  h^ty  body,  and,  fallttig  from 
>ie,  ii  impeiled  by  the  foree  of  the  wiod ;  therc- 
f,  it  it  not  dran^e,  that  it  ovt-rtunn  abd  teari 
pfeces  whateTcr  oppofes  it*  paiTage. 
<^ef-  336.  In  ibefc  eight  verfcs,  he  brmg9  his 
itrfpament  for  the  celerity  and  tmpetaotis  force 
%btoio^,  from  the  great  diftavde  from  whence 
9Qinet ;  and  (ay«  of  it,  a«  Virgil  of  Fame,  that 

^tate  viget,  vircfqae  acquir;t  eundo, 

^/i.  iv.  ver.  175. 
— —  Ev'ry  momeot  brings 
11  vigour  to  her  fUg^,  pew  pioioM  to  her 

wii^s. 
Htltocieocly  obferved  by  thofe  who  made  it 
k  hdj  to  toquire  .into  natural  things,  that 
■Mtion  of  dl  moveables  is  the  fWlfter,  the 
Mr  they  approach  to  the  place  for  which  they 
iieiigaed ;  infomnch  that  they  move  fwif^ft 
n  what  they  are  almoft  at  their  joamey's  end. 
»«iboe  gives  a  heavier  blow  t6  a  plate  of 
bk  or  tio,  for  example,  when  it  falls  tipon  li 
tta^ac  height,  than  it  4oes  when  it  drop^ 
B  a  lef»  diftancc  :  according  to  the  variety  of 
A  djiUncc,  experience  evinces,  that  the  tffcA 
9  tkewife,  ami  that  the  defoendmg  thing 
t  I  fatplttfage  of  gravity,  though  not  of 
i^  This.  ncVcribclcf*,  is  denied  Tiy  Simpli- 
iio  his  Comment  upon  Ariftotle  de  CcHo,  Kb. 
^tj.  where  he  derides  this  increale  of  gra-< 
Md  declares  it  a  vain  fi(^ion.  Bat  we  may 
fe  why  that  f^one  dcfcends  ?  Is  it  not  by 
ft  of  its  weight  ?  And  fince  nothing  is  done 
At  ca4de,  why  does  it  defcend  fwifter  this 
ttt  than  it  did  the  h&f  Its  fwtftnefs  mod 
tfe  either  by  fomc  external  or  internal  canfe : 
I  laft  can  be  only  a  more  intenfe  gravity : 
yk,  Locretius  afcribes,  as  we  have  feen  al. 
f  ia  the  foregoing  argument,  to  the  addition- 
illike  feeds,  that  the  dcfcending  ftone  meets 
l^a^e,  and  that  help  to  drive  it  down  with 
ttvlWiftnefs.  And,  according  to  the  do^rine 
innu,  a  more  proper  folution  of  this  pro- 
Itanoot  be  given.  Others  again  afcribe  it 
ttnain,  I  know  not  what,  quality,  that  the 
lam  through  which  it  pafTes  impsrts  to  it ; 
that  ftiU  prefies  it  nxire  and  more  :  Others 
Ite  it  to  the  Mtural,  fympathetical,  and  at. 
JVC  power  of  the  centra ; '  to  which,  fay  they, 
c^vy  bodies,  the  nearer  they  approach,  move 
lifter.  According  to  which  opinion,  which 
ilced  confonant  to  many  other  experimeats  in 
ft,  Cowley  lings, 

now  the  violent  weight  of  eager  love 
with  more  hafte  fo  near  in  centre  move. 

Damd,  iii. 

if  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  air,  though 
•  Hght  in  its  own  nature,  does  neverthelefs 
^d,  and  infinuate  itfeU  into  the  pores  of  the 
\  as  compelled  by  a  certain  neceffity  fo  to 
^  rca^  of  tha  imparity  it  hat  contradtcd. 


BOdK  V\.  *«39 

then  this  qtxefUoh  is  eafy  to  ^olve ;  for  the  de* 
fcending  ftone  may  be  fatd  to  be  home  through 
the  air,  as  a  boat  that  goes  down  the  Hver  with 
the  (Iream ;  and  both  of  them,  the  air  as  well  aa 
the  (h>ne,  move  the  fwifter  when  they  are  near 
the  centre ;  for  the  air  is  there  more  thick  and 
impure,  and  confequently  has  a  greater  propen- 
fivf  to  tend  downwards :  Belides,  when  it  is  ar- 
rived on  the  confines,  as  I  may  fay,  of  ib  journey's 
end,  it  is  fwallbwed  op,  and  ingulfed  as  by  a  cer- 
tain violence,  and  imparts  the  fame  lot  to  its 
companion  in  the  f^ll. 

Ver.  340.  For  tiie  feeds  of  thunder,  like  .thofe 
of  other  things,  wander  undetermined  to  any  cer- 
Uin  place,  but  being  driven  by  that  length  of  Vio- 
lence, are  determined  and  moved  in  a  diredl  line. 

Vcr.  344.  But  lightning  does  not  break  in 
pieces  all  that  it  falls  upon  :  for  all  rare  bodies  re- 
main fafie  and  unhurt,  becaufe  the  fubrle  fire  finds 
a  free  paffage  through  their  pores  :  it  diflbWes  fo- 
lid  bodies,  as  brafs,  gold,  &c.  becaufe  it  flrikcs 
into  their  folid  corpufdes,  and  being  once  entered 
into  their  pores,  and  not  finding  a  palfage  our,  it 
disjoins  the  very  principles,  melts  metals,  and  re- 
duces f^ones  into  powder. 

Ver.  35c.  In  thcfe  twenty-iwo  vctfcs,  the  poet 
folves  the  foanh  queftion  which  we  propofcd 
above,  in  the  note  on  vcr.  aa6.  and  inquires  into 
the  reafon  why  it  thunders  more  frequently  in 
the  fpring  and  autumn  than  either  in  winter  or 
fummer  ?  [But  this  mud  bo  taken  to  be  meant 
only  of  fome  countries  of  Italy.]  And  the  reafoif 
is,  fays  he,  becaufe,  fince  thunder  is  of  a  fiery  na- 
ture,  and  breaks  out  of  thick  clouds,  it  is  then 
moll  to  be  expected,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
and  not  altogether  free  fh)m^  cold :  for  where 
there  Is  no  heat,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  fire,  and 
where  there  is  too  much  heat,  it  fufiers  not  the 
clouds  to  thicken.  But  in  the  fpring,  and  in  au. 
tumn,  the  cold  and  the  heat  are  blended  together : 
thence  proceed  clouds,  winds,  fire,  and  at  length 
tumults  and  tempefU  in  the  air,  and  from  them 
thunder  and  lightning. 

In  this  opinion  Seneca  agrees  with  Lucretius ; 
and  fo  loo  does  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  50.  where  he 
teaches  that  it  never  thunders  in  winter  and  fum. 
mer,  except  in  as  much  as  *^  mitiore  hyeme,  et  xf- 
tate  nimboii,  fcmper  quodammodo  vemat,  vel 
autumnat;**  in  a  mild  winter,  and  in  a  cloudy 
fummer,  the  weather  is  neither  violently  cold,  nor 
violently  hot,  but  partakes  in  fome  meafure  of  the 
middle  temperatures  of  the  fpring,  or  of  autumn, 
and  hb  ftrengthens  this  argument,  by  infiancing 
In  fome  countries,  where  by  reafon  of  the  ex- 
treme cold,  as  in  Scythia,  or  of  x^kc  violent  heat, 
as  in  Egypt,  it  never  thunders  at  alL  But  of  thefe 
matters  you  may  confult  P.  GafTend.  in  lib.  lou 
JLaert.  de  Meteorolog. 

Ver  370.  In  the  fpring,  and  in  autumn,  heat 
and  cold  contend  for  madery :  in  fummer  heat 
governs,  and  cold  in  winter. 

Ver.  371.  Here  the  poet  infults  the  college  of 
augurt  and  foothfayers  at  Rome,  who  pretended 
to  teach  divination,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fcience : 
this,  ikj%  he,  is  to  know  thcJiature  of  thunder,  «Stc. 
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a  fcieoce  BOt  to  be  met  wtch  hi  your  hooks,  that 
are  made  up  of  nothing  but  trifling  and  ialfe  ton. 
jc^ures. 

Ver.  374.  The  books  that  treated  of  divioatinn 
were  compofed  by  the  Thofcant,  a  people  of  luly, 
whom  Tages  had  intruded  in  that  art:  from 
him  thefe  books  were  called  Tagetici ;  and  Ma- 
crobius  fays  they  were  handed  about  in  his  d^ys. 
Of  this  Taget,  Cicero  give^  us  the  following  ac- 
count. **  Tages  quidam  dicitar  in  agro  Tarqui- 
nienfi,  com  tern  araretur,  et  fulcus  altius  ciTet 
imprc0ii«,  cxritifl*e  repcnte,  ct  eum  afiatos  cfle, 
^ui  arabat.  U  autem  Tages,  nt  in  Ubris  eft  He- 
trufcorum,  purrili  fpecie  dtcitur  Tifus,  fed  fenili 
fuilTc  prudentii.  Ejus  afpcdu  cum  obftupuiflet 
hubokus;  clamorcrnqoe  ma)r»rem  cum  admira. 
tione  edidtflct,  concurfum  cfle  fadum,  totaroque 
1>revi  t«npore  in  eum  locum  Hetruriam  conve> 
nifTe :  turn  ilium  plura  locutum  mukis  audienti- 
hus,  qui  omnia  ejus  verba  cxccperint,  literifque 
mandaverint :  omnrm  autcm  oraiioncm  fuifle 
cam,  qua  Harufpicina  Difciplina  contineretur, 
earn  pottea  crcviAe  rebus  noviii  cognufccndis,  et 
ad  cadcm  ilia  principia  refcrendis/*  lib.  a.  dc  Di. 
vinatione.  As  they  were  ploughing  in  the  I*ar- 
qoinian  field,  and  the  (hare  ftriking  deep  into  the 
ground,  one  Taget  is  faid  to  have  ftarted  on  a 
fudden  out  of  the  earth,  and  to  fpeak  to  the 
ploughman.  This  Tagcs,  as  we  find  in  the  Tuf* 
can  bouks,  is  faid  to  have  had  the  look  of  a  boy ; 
1>ut  the  prudence  and  wifdom  of  old  age.  The 
peafant  di(mayed  at  the  apparition,  cried  out 
aloud,  and  people  floclccd  about  him,  infomuch 
th^t  in  a  little  time  the  whole  country  of  Etruria 
were  got  together  in  that  place :  then  Tages 
fpoke  a  great  de^l  in  the  hearing  of  many  perfons, 
who  writ  down  all  his  words  :  the  fubjc^  of  his 
difcourfe  was  only  the  dodrine  of  divination: 
which  afterwards  got  footing  in  the  world  by 
new  additions  of  knowledge,  built  on  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  taught  them :  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  15. 
^cr.  553. 

Cum  Tyrrhenus  arator 

Faralem  glebam  niediis  afpexit  in  arvis, 
hponte  fu4  primum,  nullnque  agitante,  moreri : 
Sutinere  mox  hominis,  terrxqtie  araittere  formam ; 
Oraque  Venturis  aperire  receutia  fatis : 
Indigent  dix^e  I'agen,  qui  primus  Etrufeam 
Edocuit  gentcm  cafus  aperire  futuros. 

Sec  likewife  Lucan,  lib.  i.  ver.  530,  587,  606. 

Ver.  379.  OmeM.]  This  word,  ai  we  find  in 
fome  authors,  feems  not  to  have  had  originally  fo 
extenfive  a  fignification,  as  we  generally  give  it. 
Fefius  explains  it,  **  Omen  quafi  orimen,  quod  ore 
fiat  augurium."  Now  auguries  were  drawn  either 
from  tokens  given  by  the  gods,  or  by  men  :  and 
thofc  given  by  men  were  properly  called  omenK  : 
»»  neqne  folum  DeAm  voces  Pythagorci  obferva- 
haot ;  fed  etiam  hominum.  qua;  omnia  vocabant,** 
fays  he,  in  lib.  1.  de  Divinat.  Apuleiui  de  Deo 
Sccr.  fays,  ••  Ita  eft  apud  Platonem  ;  ne  quifquam 
arbitretur,  omr  ia  eum  vulgo  loqucnciim  captiiTe  :** 
and  foon  after  he  adds,  ^  vidcmus  pterifque  ofu 
verire,  qui  oimia  omniam  fuperftitione  noo  fern- 


per  fttopte  corde,  Ud  akeriv  voW 

yet  other  authors  reftnia  00c  the  % 
this  word  to  the  voice,  or  stteraoesCtk 
only,  but  extend  it  co  ail  the  •86om  4 
nuking  it  to  fignify  the  lane  vitk  ibe  «hA 
the  Greeks,  who  by  that  vmrd  ateli 
foreboding  figns  or  tokens  of  ytnSfutm 
profperoot  evcnu :  tbaa  to  bqpn  srid  OA 
read  that  Avgnftna,  contrary  to  lui 
pot  on  his  left  ihoe  firft,  the  day  that  k  m 
efcapcd  being  killed  in  a  mntiay  o(  die  " 
and  Lampridius  recounts  aiBoog  the  fifnrf 
ander*s  future  empcre,  that  the  pidire  d  ' 
pcror  Trajanos,  which  hung  awtx  his ' 
lip*s  genial  bed,  fdl  down  vpoo  it,  wluk 
therwas  in  labour  of  him  in  chetcsi|k: 
omen  Feftos  and  other  amhort  call  **  cad 
fpicium.^'  Spartiamis,  io  the  Uk  d 
fays,  that  while  he  was  fpeakiog  in  pnife 
tonius,  a  ^  pnttexta**  [a  gown  vrwa  byi 
dren  of  noblemen]  dropt  down  of  io  m 
and  covered  his  head ;  mad  that  a  nnjtt 
his  figure  was  engraved,  fcU  off  hi*  fiM 
own  accord  likewife :  Ovid  too  bcUcfeAi 
when  he  faid, 

Opiioa  funt  aliquid  :  modo  com  decedtft 
Ad  limes  digitos  reftitit  i^  Nape. 

Pliny  too  fpeaks  of  thefe  rcmorai»  thcfe4 
and  hindering  omens,  which  be  calls'*/ 
pedum ;  et  Plautus,  aofpida  Sl  rcUgiK« 
auTpidum  commoratum  eft  :**  In  Aofi* 
jo  another  place,  **  an  rcligio  tibi 
like  nature  is  that,  which  was  oiberf  > 
going  againft  VitcUius;  when  fome  a 
defer  the  expedition  becaufc  the 
not  all  reidy.  lliis  Tadtus  relates  io  ti 
**  Fuere  qui  proficifcenti  Otboui  moi 
nemque  non  cooditomm  aociliam  I 
See  ;>oetonius  likewife  in  the  life  of  1 
J  9.    And  Tibullus  elegantly  of  thefe  i 

O  quoties  ingrefliis  iter  mihi  triftis  din 
Ofienfum  in  porta  figna  dedidiile  '-^ 

And  fuch  were  the  omena  they  regaided. 
to  a  place :  but  they  likewife  drew 
their  departure ;  as  if  any  one  who  wcac 
intention  to.  go  to  a  certain  place, 
fudden  unexpe^Udly,  and  witlumt 
defign :    hut  this  took  place  only  ia  i 
ApoMonius  concerning  the  ccrevonici  ^ 
defs  Trivia,  or  Diana,  is  thus  rendered: 


— —  Sacrifqoe  peraiftis 
Rufus  abtre  pyra  moaco ;  converter?  n^^ 
To  retro  ftrepitufque  pedum,  fremitviq^ 
Cogat  i  nam  facri  fiat  labor  irritus  omoii. 

where  he  feems  to  imply,  that  the  kkm* 
ries  were  rendered  of  no  cficd'hy  a  aoifc. 
other  tnterrirption.  Vakrins  Mai.  h^  <■*' 
'*  Ne  facrifidum  Alezandri  ant  coocaff 
aut  edito  gemita  imoediret  ;**  b«t  tlusvsi 
obferved  in  facred  rit£s ;  yet  Pytlufso*^' 
like  precaution  by  a  perpetval  fya>hJ :  >^ 
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Hie  mfin  ?  for  the  f«rie^  ere  f»fliQg  along.   And 
of  grater  moiiieDt«  but  not  unlike  this,  it  the  admo- 
Biiluiieiit  of  the  author  of  Human  SaWation  :  *'  qui 
aruro  maoum  appUcuitf  nc  refpiciat  :**  moreover, 
ai  tbejoaoied  tbei'e  omens,  ''reltgionemohjc^m,** 
ft,  00  the  other  hand,  we  kam  from  PUttttt9,  that 
vhea  they  had  a  mind  to  give  a  favourable  inter- 
wetation  co  an  omen,  they  called  it,  *'  religionem 
a  tc  rejicere,**  and  the  Greeks^  Awttri/i^it*'    This 
might  be  confinned  by  many  examples ;  but  we 
bate  one  iUoftrious  indeed  in  the  perlan  of  Julius 
Oefir,  who,  at  his  landing  in  Africa,  as  he  leaped 
afliore,  happened  to  fall  down,  aod  to  avert  the 
uludq^  omen  of  that  accident,  cried  out,  I  have 
Oice,  Africa.     Suetonius :   "  Com  Csefar  Africs 
0^^  appoliflet,  et  in  terram  inrnkurua  corruiiTet, 
dah,  «t  infauftum  ex  cafu  omne  averteret,  Te. 
:  aeo  u  Africa.**     And  the  lame  Czfar  always  dif* 
cofcred  an  undaunted  greataefs  of  foul,  and  his 
I  mind  was  fo  much  fuperior  to  thefe  fupcrftitions, 
.  that  we  00  where  read  that  any  omeo  whatever 
codd  ^ttec  hiro  from  any  enurprife,  or  make 
:  him  delay  the  execution  of  any  delign  he  had  re* 
;  ibWed  to  attempt.    The  fame  Suetonius  tells  us, 
tbst  though  the  vidim  had  efcaped  from  the  al- 
tar, be  would  not  pot  off  his  expedition  againft 
'  Sdpie  and  Juba.   ^  Licet,'*  fays  he,  *'  immolanti 
aafngiilet  hoilia,  profc^ionem  adveif us  Scipiooem 
(  et  Jttbam  non  diftuUt.**    To  which  Seneca  al- 
I  lodes  in  Confblat.  ad   Marciam,  where  he  fays, 
**  am  cito  dolorem  vidt,  qnam  omnia  folebat'* 
.  Moreover,  the  left  parts  oi  the  body,  as  the  left 
.  baad,  the  left  foot,  &c.  are  in  many  authors 
cftened  unlucky  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Apnieius 
npreficDtt  them  at  omens  of  good  foccefs :  and 
;  fpeaking  of  the  left  hand,  fays  t  **  Quartus  aequi- 
:  tatb  odendebac  iodiciam,  deformatam  manum  (i- 
;  niftnun  porreAa  palraula ;  que  genuioa  pigritiat 
srolla  callidiute,  ouUa  folerita  prsedita,  videbatur 
,   oqaitati  magts  apcior  quam  dextera/*     And  Ma. 
;   crobius  in  Saturna).  lib.  i.  cap    9-  **  Ideo  ApolU* 
Dti  finnlacra  manu  dextra  GratUs  portant*  ar- 
cam  CQia  fagittis  finiflra;  quod  ad  noxam  fie  pi- 
grior,  et  ialutero  manus  promptior  largiatnr  :** 
which  the  following  paflage  of  Catsllus  at  once 
iUnftratea  aod  explains ; 

Hcc  «t  dixit,  amor  (iniftra  amanti 
Dextram  ftemuit  xpprobatiooem. 

After  which  he  adds : 

yonc  ah  anfpicio  bono  profe^i, 
Motuis  animis  amant,  amanrnr. 

But  thefe  omens  properly  relate  to  the  adlioni 
of  human  life ;  and  the  ancients  had  befides  fome 
more  occult  and  fecret  omens,  which  they  took 
from  things,  from  days,  from  names,  and  even 
from  places  and  clothes :  to  things  feem  to  relate 
the  omens  that  were  taken  to  be  unlucky,  as  ihip- 
^n-ecks,  and  the  remains  of  them :  and  thofe 
things  chiefly  which  from  fome  unfortunate  acci- 
dents have  given  rife  to  proverbs;  as  ••  aurum 
Tolofanum,**  and  Equus  Sejanus  :**  which,  becaufe 
they  are  fo  well  known,  I  purpofely  forbear  to 
explain.    But  1  cannot  omit  a  remaikable  paiTage 

Taami.  II. 


in  Virgil,  which  malet  anifch'lo  oftrfmi^ofei-and 
which  thiit  poet,  who  waa  deeply  read  ia  the  an* 
gural  aod    Pythagorean  doArine,   has   fecretly 
veiled  with  this  fuperftition.    For  to  avoid  openly 
to  ai&rt,  that  thofe  gifts  of  Mnem  to  Dido,  aa 
being  faved  from  the  deftruAion  of  Troy,  were 
unlucky  to  her,  he  his  infimiated  that  they  were 
fo  by  circomloaition,  in  the  following  vetiea : 
Monera  prseterea  lliacts  erepca  ruinis 
Perre  jubet,  pallam  fignis  auroque  rigentem, 
Omatus  Argitx  Helens,  quos  ilia  Mycenis, 
Pergama  cum  peteret,  incooceflofque  Hymen«ot| 
£xtttlerat,  JLedse  matris  mirabile  donum. 

JEn,  i.  9er.  65  r* 
And  foon  after ;  ver.  68  j! 
Dona  fereos  pelago^  et  flaouais  r^ftaatta  Trojc. 
This  Statins  uoderftood,  and  has  imitated,  lib.  ft. 
Thebaid. 

Nee  mirum  ;  nam  tu  fnfanftbs,  donante  marito, 
Omatus  Argiva  geris,  dirumque  monile 
Hermiooes.    JLonga  eft  feries,  fed  nota  maloriun 
Perfequar,  node  novis  tam  fatva  potentfa  donit, 

The.belt  of  Pa!Us  too  ftreogthens  this  opinion ;  • 
for  iSneas  would  have  fpared  the  life  of  the  pro* 
(Irate  Turnus,  had  not  that  unlucky  token,  which 
Turnus  l)ad  taken  from  the  flain  Pallas,  called 
afreih  to  his  remembrance,  and  renewed  his  grieC 
for  the  lols  of  his  deareft  friend  : 


>  Stcttt  acer  in  armis 


^oeas,  volvens  ocuios,  dextramqne  repreflit ' 
Ct  jam  jamque  magis  cunAaatem  fledtere  fermo 
Caperat :  infttliz  humeTb  cum  apparuit  ingeaa 
Balteos,  et  notls  fulfemnt  dngnla  ballis 
Pallantia  pueri,  viAuoi  quem  valnere  rumni 
Straverat,  atque  humeris  mimicttm  Inilgne  gercbat* 
I  lie  oculit  poftquam  fsyi  nonaraenta  dolont, 
Exuviafqne  hauiic ;  furiis  accenfus,  ec  ira 
Terribilis :  tunc  hie  fpoliis  indute  meorum 
Eripiare  mihi  i  Pallas  te  hoc  fnbere,  Pallas 
Immolat,  et  potnam  feeleratn  ex  fanguine  fomlt.   ' 

^nd  Homer,  in  like  manner,  defcribes  Acbtltet 
fwelling  with  rage  and  fury,  at  fight  of  the  arms 
chat  Hedof  had  taken  from  Patroclus.  As  to  the 
days,  fuch  as  were  noted  for  any  overthrow  in 
battle,  or  any  the  like  unfortunate  event,  were 
called  religion,  nc&ili,  and  atri :  of  all  which  fee 
Augellius,  lib.  i.  cap.  it.  who  there  fullv  handlea 
this  matter ;  to  which  1  will  only  add  thu  pafiage 
out  of  facicus,  lib.  a.  "  Hiftor.  FunefU  omnia  loc6 
acceptum  eft,  quod  maximum  Pontificatum  adep- 
tU9  Vetellins  de  Ceremoniis  XV.  Cal.  Aug.  edis« 
iflct,  antiquitftv  infanfto  die  premerenfi  Allienfiq. 
clsdibus.**'  of  names,  fome  were  omens  of  pro* 
fperity  ind  diutumity ;  others  iof  the  contrary  t 
Craflus,  Valerius,  Macrobitis,  Lucius,  Lucjrii, 
were  namea  foreboded  good.  Phintus  in  PerL 
Luc.  **  Momen  atqne  omen  quantivis  eft  pretii.: 
Dor.  Si  te  eam  mihi  quoqhe  Lucridem  confidi» 
fore  re.*'  Fariat,  Hoftilint,  Macer,  were  ill  names. 
Martial,  lib.  v.  Ept^am  aa., 

Qnindom  pro  dectmo,  pro  Ctiffo,  re^iile,  Mscram 
Ante  falutab'at  Rhetor  ApoUoniua. 
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8«e  likewHe  fe$ni  In  Ltai  Lacrino.  Nor  may 
we  omit  Aul.  OelUuf,  who,  iib  i.  cap.  ftS.  £iyt, 
**  Cavcoda  igitur  non  improprietis  fota  verlii,  fed 
etiam  pravicas  aoimi,  fi  qoii  fe  none  fenior  Advo- 
catoi  adolrfiunti  iupeneiTe  dicat"  Places  were 
heU  to  be  on.inout,  either  from  their  names*  or 
for  their  having  been  polluted  with  dead  bodies, 
or  otberwife  -  Plautnn  in  Meuaechm.  had  regard 
to  the  name :  **  Ne  mihi  Dainnnm  in  £pidaaii. 
no  duas'*  And  I'etroniuSf  **  Epidamni  Nomina 
quzre.*'  A*i  to  any  thing  that  foreboded  ili 
in  the  places  themfelves,  we  find  a  remarkable 
teilmiony  in  Tacitus  Annal.  lib«  z.  where  Ocr- 
manicuR  purges  by  iacrificet  the  places  where  Va> 
rot  had  encamped  with  his  whole  army  :  "  (^id 
Tiberio/*  fays  he,  "  baud  probatum,  feu  cuoda 
Gcrmaaici  in  deterius  rraheuti,  five  exercitom 
imagine  cxforum  in(bpi|ltoFmnqae  tardatnm  ad 
prselia,  et  formidolofiorem  hitftjum  credebaL  Ne- 
que  Imperatoreni  auguratis  ct  vetufiifliniiB  Csre- 
mo[)ii«  prxditum  attredare  feralia  dcbuifle.*'  Of 
clothes  or  garments  we  have  an  inftance  in  (^ 
Curtius,  w^o  believed  them  ominous,  and  even  to 
portend  the  change  of  empire  in  Alexander,  inal. 
much  as  he  affeded  and  took  delight  to  wear  a 
foreign,  or  Perfian  drefs :  to  which  the  judicious 
Tertoilian  feems  to  allude :  ••  Vides,"  fays  he, 
^uafdam  et  capillnm  croco  vertere  -.  pudet  eas 
ctiam  nationis  fuse,  quod  non  Germania  aut  Gal- 
]ia  procreats  fint.  Ita  patriam  capillo  transferunt. 
Male  acpeffime  fibi  aufpicantor  flammeo  capite." 
Where  by  **  flammeo  capitc,*'  he  meant  that  per. 
petual  fire,  which  in  another  place  he  calls  **  ignem 
jugem.**  6t  Jerome  in*  like  oumner:  **  Ne  ca. 
put  gemmii  oneres,  ncc  capillom  irrufes,  et  ei 
sdiquid  <le  Oehemfs  ignibo!^  aafpiceris."  l*his  paf- 
fage  is  in  the  Epiftie  to  Laeu,  and  no  doubt  co- 
pied after  TertalliaB»  as  many  other  paiTages  in 
that  father  are. 

Ver.  384.  Here  the  poet  takes  away  the  thun- 
der from  Jupiter,  apd  the  other  gods,  who  fcem 
to  him  not  to  employ  it  fo  prudently  as  it'  were  to 
be  wiihed  they  did :  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
overthrows  the  vrbole  doArine  of  the  Thufcans  : 
for,  if  it  be  not  the  gpds  who  dart  the  thunder, 
there  can  be  no  divination  by  thunder;  and  if 
they  do,  why  do  they  let  the  nvicked  efcape,  and 
often  deftroy  the  innocent?  What  does  it  avail 
the  thunderer  to  launch  his  bolts  upon  uninha- 
bited dcfarts?  What,  when  he  throws  his  unerr- 
ing (hafts  into  the  middle  of  the  fea  f  or  upon  the 
1>are  tops  of  mountains,  which  he  does  very  often  ? 
And  lafUy,  why  is  there  no  thunder  without 
douds?.Why  docs  ^e  firike  down  his  own  tan- 
pies,  and  thofe  of  his  undergods  i  All  this  the 
j)oet  has  included  in  forty-feven  verfes,  (n  which 
there  are  many  things  ipoken  fatirically,  and  ma- 
By  by  vray  of  dcrilion. 

Vcr.  384.  The  Thufcan  books  Uught,  that  Ju- 
piter gave  leave  to  nine  gods  to  dartthoodir 
down  upon  the  eanh.  Plin.  lib.  iL  cap.  5a.  Ar- 
Bobius,  p.  zia.  "  Dtis  novem  Jupiter  potelbtem 
Jadendi  fui  fulmtQis  permifit.** 

Ver.  385.  Why  Jupiter  is  fiud  to  be  the  author 
nithfuder  ud  iigmnio^,  Pliny,  lib.  ii«  cap.  40* 

i 


gives  thb  phyfical  retfiMi  f  tbe  fret  of  Ae  M 
higheft  planets,  fays  he,  felling  to  the  earth,  W 
the  name  of  ligbtaing:  but  chiefly  that  of  i 
three,  which  is  pUced  between  the  two  oiM 
that  is  to  fay  oif  Jupiter ;  becaufe,  ptitki^ 
of  the  ezceffive  cold  and  moiflere  of  the  drdi 
Saturn,  which  is  above  him,  and  of  the 
rate  llbat  of  Mars,  that  is  oeit  under  hiai,  k,' 
that  means,  dtfcharges  the  fuperflnity  of  ddM 
and  hence  it  ii  connumly  feid,  that  Jupiter  hi 
darter  of  lightning.  Bat  Soieca,  much  hH 
than  our  poet,  and  with  more  anak>gytaM 
takes  not  away  the  thunder  from  Jupiter, 
he  fays,  that  Jupiter  b  not  indeed  the  di 
thunder:  but  all  things  are  ordered  in  ii 
manner,  that  even  the  things  that  are  not 
by  him,  are  not  made  vrithout  cavfe  and  td 
which  are  his.  The  force  and  pdwer  of  did 
his  permii&on :  for  though  he  makes  thea 
now  himfelf,  he  was  ds  canfe  that  ti 
made :  **  Interim  hoc  dico,  Ivlmina  noo 
Jove,  fed  fie  omnia  difpofita,  nt  etiam  ea, 
illo  non  fiont,  fine  ratione  noo  fiunt.  qwi 
eft  :  vis  eorvm  ilKut  permiffio  eft  :  nam 
piter  iHa  nunc  non  facit,  fecit  nt  ^tnot\ 
non  adeft,  fed  fignum,  et  vim,  et  caufii 
omnibus."  Thus  Seneca,  in  lib.  ii.  Nat. 
48  who  is  miftaken  only  in  the  tme  nia 
firft  Divine  Canfe.    Horace ; 

Tu  pamm  caftis  inii^ca  mittea  Fnhnina  h 

And  according  to  .the  dodrine  of  the 
books,  nothing  was  ever  blafted  with  fal 
heaven,  but  what  had  before  been 
fome  pollution. 

■  Ver.  386.  Seneca  propofea  this  c^ 
few  words :  **  Quare  Jupiter,  aut  feriei 
aut  innoxia  ferit  ?**  And  the  laft  excepts 
Lucretius  brings  againft  Providence, 
fHom  that  common  obfervation ;  Good 
opprtfled  with  trouble  and  milery,  fi ' 
the  rage  and  violence  of  the  wicked ; 
impious  fwell  with  the  glorica,  and 
delight!  of  life :  This  has  been  the 
many  foUicitous  difquifitions  :  Difpates 
multiplied ;  and  fome  have  been  m  iad 
vindicate  the   methods  of  Providence 
feeming  irregularities,  as  others  to  defm^j 
Some  have  fent  ui  to  look  for  retributioD  ' 
thcr  world,  and  jifdeed  thif  is  an  eafy 
folving  the  difficulty,  and  with  Jittk  pite] 
cible  from  the  immorulicy  of  the  fiwl, 
,have  already  aflcrted.    But  becanle  to 
jond  the  grave,  requires  a  fliarp  and 
1  fliall  obierve  the  reafons  of  the  nhiloi 
propofe  what  Plutarch  has  exceUently 
And  here  we  muft  uke  notice,  that  only 
of  the  objeAion,  which  concerns  the 
and  impunity  of  the  wicked,  ieemi 
and  concluding;  for  all  thofe  men  we  _ 
call  good,  as  their  own  oonfdenoe  will  ttfi 
deferve  thofe  affliftioos  which  the  moft  v^ 
have  endured .    And  upon  this  the  poet% 
and  bifloriaas  ]»n  been  Tcry  copioa^ 
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r»%  too  pidt  dlreA  thu  whde, 
tfiriss  profperoQf  diftrad  my  foul 

filc^net :  and  Diafons  refolTed  to  be  an 
ft,  u  Bmpirico*  deiiTcrt,  becaofe  he  did  not 
igeance  hil  prefently  on  the  perjured  perfoo, 
lofome  him  t  Velleios  Pateroolot  produces 
Vf  and  qniet  reign  of  Oreilei,  at  a  cooTinc. 
iit  that  the  gods  direded  him  to  murder 
^;  and  approved  the  adion :  and  Martial 
itn^M  ad  the  force  of  the  argument  into 

uflc  Deos,  inane  Cflelum 

KSelius,  probatq.  quod  (e 

1^  jwn  negat  haec,  videt  beatnm. 

^  m  hii  trcatire,  **  Cur  Malts  ben^  & 
ttal^  cum  fit  Procidentia,**  talks  miich  of 
{Ntsge  of  fttfTertogs,  that  to  afflid  argues 
iikadoefs;  and,  in  Ihort,  thinks  this  a 
ition  of  virtue. 


ivMrttl  pow*r8    have  fweet  near  virtue 
fheU 

ti^it  ii  not  the  way  to  anfwer  the  demands 

6iciirean,  to  fatiify  his  doubts,  who  had 
sccouated  a  happy  fervant,  than  a  mifcr- 
^nf  the  Deity,  who  would  not  be  food  of 
P,  that  he  might  (how  '*  fpedaculum  Jove 
£  virom  fortem  com  malfi  fortune  compo- 
who  cannot  think  that  fears  and  jealoufies 
^icccilkry  produds  of  irreligious  opinions ; 
jbs  Oich  the  only  meaos  of  obuining  hap 
m  perfed  ferenity  .of  mind :  who  in  motl 
V  with  the  mo&  pleafing  phyfic,  and 
990k  him  cruel,  who  makes  ufe  of  faws 
lip,  when  a  gentle  cordial  would  reftore 
Hi  to  his  health ;  we  muft  therefore  look 
m  anfwers,  and  Plutarch  prefents  ui  with 
li&Hne  of  which  have  a.  peculiar  force 
t^  Epicureans;  who  confefii  man  to  be  a 
btt  and  capable  to  be  wrought  on  by  ez- 
N  precept,     . 

B,  tbeo,  quick  vengeance  does  not  blaft  the 
it  that  they  thcmfelves  might  learn  lenity, 
I*  be  greedy  to  revenge  injuries  to  others  : 
fm  ikm^Sf  r«  ifufo^nttu  GtS'  it  is  the  end  of 
»en  to  be  like  God,  fay»  Plato  ,  and  Hiero- 
'»«es  the  life  of  the  foul  in  this  imitation : 
^^  feis  forth  himfelf  an  example,  and  any 
*"<!  generous  mind  would  rejoice  to  have 
^ft  wcclknt  for  a  pattern  of  his  adions 
•i*o»  followed  Epicurus,  becaufe  he  thought 
^  and  the  reft  of  his  admirers  maho  hb 
»jirtucs  the  ground  of  their  refped.  Ihin, 
'  °y  itfclf,  I  confefs,  is  but  a  weak  anfwcr, 
^  thunderbolt  would  fccure  them  from 
I  tnifchief,  whilft  mercy  and  forbearance  of- 
wperate ;  and,  becaofe  God  holds  his  tongue, 
"^  be  |i  tvca  fuch  a  one  as  thcmfelves : 


but  if  we  confider  it  it  a  confeqiieBt  of  tn«tbei' 
reafon,  that  is  drawn  from  the  goodnefs  and  kind- 
neft  of  the  Deity,  then  it  proves  ftrong  and  fatit« 
fadory. 

The  fecond  reafon  follows :  God  doth  not  pre^ 
fently  punilh  wicked  men,  that  they  may  have 
time  to  become  better ;  and  here  Plutarch  bringa 
examples  of  fuch,  whofe  age  was  as  glorious  at 
their  youth  infamous :  if  Miltiades,  fays  he,  had 
been  deftroyed,  whilft  he  aded  the  part  of  a 
tyrant ;  if  Cimon  in  his  inceft,  or  Themiftocles  ia 
his  debaucheries,  what  had  become  of  Marathon, 
Erymedon  and  Dianium,  what  of  the  glory  and 
liberty  of  the  Athenians  ?  for  as  the  fame  author 
obferves,  d/lv  tu  fityuXmi  ^twtt  fwt^  Uf S^<,  4  )) 

&XX'  i»  raXf  itmpi^lmi  w^r  mt  ri  i»ittfU9^  mmi  mmhtn-  , 
tig  n^s  IX^Sir  great  fpirita  do  nothii^  mean,  Uie 
adive  principles  that  compoTe  them  will  not  let 
them  lie  lazily  at  reft,  but  tofs  them  as  in  a  tem- 
peft,  before  they  can  come  to  a  fteady  and  fettled 
temper. 

Thirdly,  The  wicked  are  foihetlmes  fpared  to 
be  fcourges  to  others,  and  execute  juft  jo^lgmenc 
on  men  of  their  own  principles :  this  is  the  cafe 
ni  tyrants  and  outrageous  cooqueror»  ;  fuch  was 
Phalaris  to  the  Agrigentines,  fuch  Pompey  and 
Caefar  to  the  Roman*,  when  vidory  bad  made 
them  fwell  beyond  their  due  bounds ;  and  prider 
and  luxury  fled  from  other  countries  upon  thtf 
wings  of  their  triumphing  eagles :  Such  Alexander 
to  the  Periian  foftnefs,  and,  itwe  look  abroad,  ten 
thoufand  inHances  occur  and  prefs  upon  us ;  Ce- 
drenus,  page  334,  tells  us,  that  when  a  monk  in- 
quired of  God,  why  he  fuffered  cruel  Phocas, 
treacherous  to  hik  emperor  Mauritius,  and  an  im- 
placable enemy  of  the  Chriftians,  to  obtain  the 
em}>ire,  and  enjoy  power  as  lai^e  as  his  malice  f 
a  voice  af^TM§,  gave  this  aofwer  to  his  demand, 

w/Am-  !  ecaufe  I  could  find  none  wor£e  to  fcourge 
the  wick'fdnefs  of  the  citizens  :  ard  Alaricus 
dec  tar  Cf  I,  ix  i/iXw^r  t«   ixn    •'•^iv/mu,    &XXti   rtt 

r£f  fmfMtatf  wi^nifn  wixtr  it  is  not  of  my  ovril 
accord  that  I  attempt  this,  but  foroething  will  noC 
let  me  reft,  but  urges  me  on,  and  cries,  Go  fack 
Rome :  and  this  requires,  that  they  ihould  not  be 
only  free  from  punilhmeot,  but  likewifis  enjof 
wealth  and  power,  and  all  the  opporttmities  and 
inftruments  of  mifchief :  and  this  anfwer  is  equal 
to  the  objediun  in  its  greateft  latitude,  and  give» 
fatisfadion  to  all  theife  numerous  little  doubtf| 
gwhich  lie  in  the  great  objedion,  aa  it  wa|  pro« 
poi'ed. 

Fourthly,  The  impious  are  not  prefently  con« 
fumed,  that  the  method  of  Providence  nuy  b« 
more  remarkable  in  their  pnoilbment  Ibe 
hi  (lory  of  Beflu«  and  Ariobarzanes  in  Cnrtios  h  an 
excellent  inftaoce  of  this ;  and,  amongft  others, 
P!uiarch  gives  us  a  memorable  one  of  Belfos^ 
^  ho,  having  killed  his  father,  and  a  long  time 
concealed  it,  went  one  night  to  fupper  to  fome 
friends;  whilft  he  was  there,  with  his  fpear  he 
pulled   down  a  fwallowS  neft,  and  killed  tht 
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young  ones,  and  the  reafon  of  fuch  a  ftrange 
action  being  demanded  by  the  gucfts,  his  anfwer 
was,  V  yetf  ]uK  TTAAei  xti\ttftM(\upv^i9  mZrat  ^^iit^tit, 
»«i  «a]<t/d0A;0^y  ivf  a«lx]f>av]«f  rcr  naji^c  i  do  not 
they  bear  falfc  witnefs  againft  me,  and  cry  out, 
that  I  killed  my  father  ?  Which  being  taken  notice 
of,  and  difcos'ered  to  the  magiRrate,  the  truth  ap* 
peared,  and  be  was  executed. 

A  great  many  other  rcafons  are  tifually  mention- 
ed, but  thefe  are  the  principal,  and  fuppofe  the 
liberty  of  the  will ;  for  if  a  man  follow  fate  blind- 
ly,  he  is  driven  on,  not  perfuaded  to  zA  :  if  he  be 
an  automaton,  and  move  by  wheels  and  fprings, 
bound  with  the  chain  of  deftiny,  it  is  evident  that 
late  is  the  caufe  of  all  his  mifcarriages,  and  the  man 
no  more  to  be  blamed  for  wicked  aAioas,  than  a 
clock  for  irregular  ftrikings,  when  the  artift  de- 
figns  it  ihould  do  fo.  No  example  can  prevail  on 
him,  no  promifcs  enticc,'.no  threatenings  affright 
him ;  being  as  unfit  to  rule  himfelf,  or  determine 
liis  own  aAions,  as  a  ftonc  in  it»  defcent ;  and  a 
piece  of  iron  may  be  iaid  to  a&  as  freely  as  a  man, 
if  he  be  led  on  by  fate,  and  its  motion  as  f{H>nta- 
neous,  if  liberty  confifted  in  a  bare  abfence  of  im- 
pediments. 

Vcr.  395.  In  thefe  ten  verfcs,  he  argues,  fe- 
condly,  That  thunder  is  the  efTed  of  natural 
caufcs,  and  not  made  by  the  gods  :  for  if  it  were, 
they  would  not  be  fo  lavifh  of  their  bolts,  as  to 
throw  them  intofolitary  Uefcrts:  Had  not  Jupiter 
better  keep  them  in  ftore  to  defboy  his  enemies, 
in  time  of  need  ? 

Vcr.  40J.  The  poet  in  thefe  eight  Tcrfcs  ar- 
gues, thirdly.  That  thunder  comes  not  by  the  will 
of  the  gods,  hue  is  made  by  the  laws  of  nature  : 
for  otherwife,  why  does  it  never  come  without 
clouds  and  noife  ?  Why  docs  it  fall  alike  upon  the 
leas  and  earth  ?  What  crime  have  the  waters  been 
guilty  of,  that  they  are  thus  puniflied  } 

To  what  has  been  faid  of  this  already  in  the 
note  on  vcrfe  68,  and  the  example  we  gave  vcrfe 
a68,  in  the  perfon  of  M.  Herennius,  the  Decurion, 
who  was  killed  by  thunder  io  a  dear  day,  we  add 
this  of  Lucan.  lib.  i. 

Emicult  czlo  taciturn  fine  nubibus  ullis 
rulmen— 

And  this  diilicb.  which  we  find  in  Tully,  de  Di- 

"vmat. 

Aut  cum  terribili  percuffus  fulraine  civic 
Luce  ftrenanti  vitalia  lumina  liquit. 

For  they  held  that  thunder,  in  a  clear  and  un-* 
clouded  (ky,  was  an  evincing  proof  of  a  Deity,  and 
a  certain  prefage  of  fome  extraordinary  event : 
Cicero,  in  great  indignation  againft  the  Atheifts 
of  his  days,  and  fpeaking  of  this  accident,  cries 
out :  **  Negemus  omnia,  comburamus  annales, 
fida  hzc  efie  dicamus;  quidvis  denique  potius, 
quam  Deos  res  humanos  curare,  fateamur  ?'*  Lib. 
de  Divinat. 

Ver.  409.  Why  does  he  throw  his  bolts  on  any 
thing  that  is  not  guilty  of  fome  crime  ?  Thus  Ci- 
cero, lib.  ii.  dc  DiviQa;ionc.    |<  Q^id  cnim  pro- 


ficit,  cum  in  medium  mare  fulmra  jaeit  Jupiter! 
Quid  cum  in  altiflimos  montes  ?  Qnod  plenunqv 
fit.  Quid  cum  in  defertas  folitudioes  ?  Qnid  vm 
in  earum  gentium  oras,  in  quibus  base  ne  obfa- 
vantur  quidem  f  And,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  Ari(> 
tophanes,  Ni^ix.  If  Jupiter^s  bolts  fays  he,  ait 
aimed  againft  the  perjured,  how  comes  it  to  fA, 
that  neither  Simoo,  Cleonymus,  nor  Theodora 
are  blafted  by  thatceleftiarfiaiiie?  They,  who  are 
pcijured  with  a  witneft !  Why  does  his  mi 
temple,  why  does  Sunion,  the  promontory  of  At* 
tica,  and  why  do  mighty  oaks,  rather  feel  the  if- 
fcA  of  the  fire  i  No  doubt,  becaufe  they  are  ill 
perjured. 

Ver.  413.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he,  by  way  of  £- 
lemma,  propofes  two  other  wonderful  argnaicos 
to  deprive  Jupiter  of  his  thunder.  Either  he  vosU 
have  us  avoid,  his  bolts,  or  he  would  not :  If  k 
would,  why  is  his  thunder  fo  fubcile,  and  fo  fwi!. 
that  we  cannot  perceive  it  coming,  and  get  oat tf 
its  way  ?  And  if 'we  would  uoc,  why  does  he  gi* 
us  notice  before  hand  of  iu  coming,  by  overoi 
ing  the  air  with  gloomy  douda,  by  the  grambS^ 
of  hiii  thunder?  &c. 

Ver.  4I9*Ib  thefe  five  verfes  he  argues,  fiitUf, 
That  thunder  muft  be  the  €ffc6t  of  naiufe,  fioai 
thunders  in  (everal  places  at  the  fame  time :  1 0^ 
too  laborious  for  any  one  Jupiter.  But  let  as  heir 
Seneca  delivering  the  opinion  6f  the  ancients  upoi 
tliis  matter  :  They  did  not  believe,  fays  he,(bt 
a  Jupiter,  like  hini  we  worfhip  in  the  c^ittl, 
darted  his  thunders  with  his  hand:  bat  iIkt 
meant  the  mind  and  fpirit,  who  is  the  makri 
lord  and  ruler  of  this  mundane  fyftem,  ts 
whom  every  name  agrees:  The  ThufcaoitM 
therefore  held  that  thunder  is  fent  by  Jupiter,  h- 
caufe  nothing  is  done  without  him.  "  Nektc 
quidem  crcdiderunt,  Jovera,  qualem  in  Ci}sobE^ 
it  in  catteris  xdibus  coltmus,  mittere  mami^ 
no ;  fed  eundem,  quern  nos  Jovem,  intJ^ 
cuflodem  redoremque  univerfi,  aoimum,  x^ 
tum,  mundani  hujusoperisdominum,  &arti6ta, 
cui  nomen  omne  convenit.  Idem  Ewiiotf^ 
que  vifum  efl :  &  ideo  fulmine  i  Jove  mitti^ 
runt,  quia  fine  illo  nihil  geritur.  JL.  ii  Q^4S* 

Ver.  4«4.  In  thefe  feven  ver&s,  be  sgi^ 
feventhly,  to  this  purpofe  :  If  thunder  wot  ^ 
reded  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  is  it  crediUetkf 
would  beat  down  their  own  fiately  templa- 
Would  they  daih  to  piecet  fach  elaborate-ftM 
the  \ery  mafterpieces  of  Polydetes  ?  s  po^ 
mean-fpirited  revenge  <  The  poet  fpeaks  ckii  ^ 
way  of  ridicule. 

Ver.  419.  (n  thefe  two  verfes  he  argues,  eig^t 
That  it  is  but  reafonable  to  believe,  that  thsfl^ 
is  produced  by  natural  caufes,  fince,  for  tbe  s^ 
part  it  falls  on  the  higheft  mountains.  i>oft  tbte 
not  fee,  fays  Artabanus,  the  uncle  of  Xerxes,  A* 
God  firikes  with  his  lightning  theUrgeft  taauk, 
nor  fuficrs  them  to  grow  infolent,  and  thstlf 
leaves  the  lefs  unhurt  ?  Doft  thon  not  fee  thsti* 
fiery  darts  always  throw  down  the  moft  lofty  e^ 
fices,  and  the  talleft  trees?  For  Ood  takes  delist 
to  deprefs  and  humUc  the  haughty.  Herodo(si| 
lib.  vl.  And  Horace  agreci  with  Lscrctiusi 
I 
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— ^-Ferlant  ikot  * 

ihmmoDtei: 

'  which  Seneca  gives  a  phyCcal  reafon,  .and 
I,  Thac  the  tops  uf  clle  mountains,  being  oppo- 
!  to  the  cloads,  are  cxpofed  to  ftand  the  brunt 
Bvcrf  thing  that  falls  from  heaveo;  fo  that 
J  btercepc  the  lightoiog  in  its  courfe. 
rhos  Locretins  concludes  his  difputation  con- 
Mg  this  amasing  meteor ;  which  made  no 
iD  part  of  the  religion  of  tile  ancient  Romans, 
wk  many  fuper(Utious  opinions  concerning 
uder  and  lightning  will  not  improperly  find  a 
ce  here ;  and  therefore  I  promife  myfelf,  that 
trader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  them  at  one 
NT,  as  1  find  them  colleded  by  Nardius,  page 
^iohis  S7th  accurate  aoimadYerfion  on  Lu- 


THE  SUPERSTITIOUS  OPINIONS 

I  TBt  AKCJEMTS    CONCERNING   LICHTNINO 
AND    TUUNDia. 

a  Romans  derived  thefe  fuperftitious  opinions 
mtheTbufcans,-and,  (bon  imbibing  the  precepts 
tUsaew  religion,  they  committed  them  to  the 
rr  of  certain  priefls :  who,  neTcrthelcfs,  dif- 
lyeduthe  enormity  nf  fome  lightnings,  did, 
oe  general  requtft  of  the  people,  repair  to  the 
•Tcao  aogors,  from  whom  they  had  their  firft 
kudiont,  to  be  informed  what  thofe  dreadful 
WH  of  flame,  and  burds  of  horrid  thunder  por. 
ifcd :  For  the  Thufcans,  as  OiodurUs  Siculus, 
id  ap.  9.  witneiTea  of  them,  having  employed 
R^  time  in  fearching  into  the  caufes  of  natural 
Stts,  and  in  the  (ludy  of  theology,  wei^e  of  all 
ft  the  moft  knowing  in  the  interpretation  of 
kyung :  inTomuch,  fays  he,  that,  even  to  this 
f,  almoft  the  whole  world  admire  their  depth 
Bence,  and  apply  to  them  to  be  ioftruded  in 
ttn  of  interpreting  that  celeftial  fire.  Verrius, 
i|^aimiarian,  relates,  thac  thefe  Thufcan  di- 
M  were  lent  for  to  Rome,  and,  being  difafied- 
(l9  the  Romans,  wilfully  ordered  undue  facri- 
Mk  >nd  fuch  aa  were  difpleafing  to  the  gods  : 
i  that,  by  their  treacherous  advice,  the  people 
I  Eome  were  prevailed  on  unfortunately  to  re« 
ove  the  famoos  ftatue  of  Horatins  Colches  to  a 
nain  place,  where,  being  furroonded  by  high- 
lilt  hottles,  the  fun  might  never  (bine  upon  it : 
K,  their  treachery  being  difcovered,  they  wejre 
caled  be^Ke  the  people,  and,  being  convided  of 
<  Perfidy,  were^4>ut  to  death  :  And  opoo  this 
pioa  was  made  this  ienary  verfe, 

blorn  confiilnm  confultori  peflinram  eft, 

hich  wu  fnng  abont  by  the  boys  in  all  the  fireett 
Rome.  This  accident  of  the  Thnfcan  augurs 
«rcafed  the  credit  of  the  booka  of  the  Sybils* 
'l^,  according  to  Senrins  on  JBn.  6.  were  kept 
I  the  temple  of  Apollo,  aa  well  aa  of  thofe  of  the 
MMn$^  and  of  the  nymph  Bygois»  who  bad 
3^  the  arc  of  ditimcioo,  aa  pnaifcd  by  the 
AQfcans. 
We  hafc  ilreadj  fpokeo  in  the  fi>rego>ng  notes 


of  the  matter,  of  which  the  ancients  held  light- 
ning to  coniid,  and  of^  the  manner  of  it*  gener  a- 
tion,  which  it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  in  this  place  : 
we  likewife  have  faid  already,  that  the  Latin* 
often  confounded  "  fulgur"  and  "  fiiimcn  •/*  and 
how  they  came  to  do  fo,  Fcftus  teaches  in  thefe 
words ;  **  Fulgere  prifci  pro  fcrire  diccbanc,  unde 
fulgur  didum  eft ;  fulguratum  id,  quod  c(l  ful- 
mine  iAum.'*  And  they  believed  there  was  no 
other  difference  between  them,  than  only  that  of 
more  or  lefs,  which  among  logicians  makes  no 
difference  whatever  of  the  fpecics  t  And  we  find  a 
remarkable  paffage  in  Seneca,  who,  after  an  accu- 
rate difi>utation,  concludes,  by  determining  th« 
difference  between  "  fulgur"  and  **  fulmcn,**  as  fol- 
lows :  *•  Ergo,"  fays  he,**  et  utramque  rem  igncm 
effe  conftat,  et  utramque  rem  inter  fe  meando 
diftare.  Fulguratio  eft  fulmen  non  in  terras  uf. 
que  perlatum  et  rurfu  licet  dicas, fulmen  cffe  ful. 
gurationem  ufque  in  terras  perdudbm.  Non  ad  ex- 
ercendum  verba  hxc  diutiu«  pertra^o,  fed  nt  ilU 
cognata  cffe,  et  eiulHcm  notz,  ac  naturx  probcm. 
Fulmen  eft  quidJam  plus,  quam  fulguratio  :  verta* 
mu)  iftud;  fulguratio  eft  pene  fulmen."  Nat. 
Quacft.  lih.  W.  cap.  »i.  And  in  Qvxfk.  57.  of  the  . 
fame  book  :  "  Et,  ut  breviter  dicim,"  fays  he, 
<*  qnod  fentio,  fulmen  eft  fulgur  internum."  Atnl 
lib.  citat.  Qnacft.  x6.  *•  Quid  ergo  inter  fulgura- 
tionem  et  tulmen  interelt  ?  Dicam  :  Fulguratif* 
eft  late  ignis  evplicttus  :  Fulmen  eft  coadus  ignis, 
et  impetu  fadlu«."  ^ 

The  poets,  according  to  their  cuftom,  (badow- 
ed  the  nature  of  either  under  the  veil  of  fables, 
which  neverthelefs  Servius  accurately    explains* 
upon  the  following  paffage  of  Virgil,  which  I  an\ 
obliged  to  tranlcribe  at  length,  for  the  better  un- 
derftaoding  of  what  follows : 
Infula  Sicaniam  juxta  latus  .£oliumque 
Erigitur  Laparen,  fumantibus  ardua  faxts. 
Qnam  fubter  fpecus,  et  Cydopum  escfa  camintt 
Antra  JEtnxa  tonant,  validique  incndibus  iAut 
Auditi  referant  gemitum,  ftriduntque  cavemis 
Stridurc  chalybum,  et  fomacibos  ignis  anhefau  : 
Vttkani  domus  et  Vulcaoia  nomine  tellos. 

Jkm.  8.  V.  41^ 
Which  is  thus  rendered  by  Dryden  : 
Sacred  to  Vulcan's  name,  an  ifle  does  lie 
Between  SictUa'scoaft  and  Lipare; 
Rais*d  high  on  fmoking  rocks ;  and  deep  below 
In  hollow  caves  the  fires  of  ^tna  glow. 
The  Cyclops  here  their  heavy  hammers  deal  a 
Loud  ftrokes  and  hiifings  of  tormented  ileel 
Are  heard  aronnd  s  the  boiHng  waters  roer» 
And  finoksBg  flames  throogh  foming  cimaelsibtr. 
This  paffage  of  Virgil  is  explained  by  Senrras,  at 
follows:     By  Volctn,  (ays  he,    b  meanc  ^^ 
which  is  called  Vnlcanus,  *•  qnafi  VolicanoV*  be- 
caiife  ic  flies  through  the  air :  For  fire  is  generar*- 
ed  in  the  clouds :  And  for  this  reafon  too  Homer 
lays,  that  Vnlcan  wis  predpiciced  &om  che  air 
open  earth,  becaufe  all  lightnmgs  fall  from  ovt  tlie 
air ;  and  becaufe  it  often  lightens  in  the  iflin4 
Lemnos,  therefore  Vulcan  is  laid  to  have  falleu 
upon  that  ifland.   "  Vulcanos«  »t  ditiini|s    igni^ 
Sfiij 
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eft,  ci  dlStoM  Volcaxuii,  qnafi  Volicanut,  quod  per 
aerem  ToUt,  ignis  eDlm  nubibus  nafcitur.  Unde 
etiam  Homerus  dicic  cum  de  mare  praecipitatum 
in  terras,  quod  omne  fulmen  ab  acre  cadic :  quod 
quia  crebro  in  Lemnum  infolam  jacitur,  ideo  in 
cam  dicieur  Vulcanut  cecidtiTe/*  Thus  Serviui : 
and  this  fiall  of  Volcan  is  defcribed  by  Milton  in 
the  following  verfes : 


-In  Aufonian  land 


Men  call'd  him  Molciber :  and,  bow  he  fell 
From  heay*n,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  chryftal  battlements.     From  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  night ; 
A  fummer*s  day :  and  with  the  fetiing  fun 
Bropt  from  the  zenith,  like  a  falling  Qar| 
On  Lemnos,  the  JEgean  ifle.— — 

The  fame  Serrius,  on  the  above  cited  pafiage, 
teaches,  that  Vulcan  is  l«>:d  to  be  lame,  becaiife 
flame,  by  nature,  is  never  ftraight :  **  Qlaudius  au- 
tern  didtur  Vulcanus,  quia  per  naturam  nunqusm 
re^nt  eft  ignis.*'  And,  what  is  more  than  all 
this ;  Virgil  lays,  the  thunder  is  forged  in  fubter- 
nnean  caverns 

Hie  tunc  ignipotent  coelo  defcendit  ab  alto  : 
Ferro  e^ercebant  vafto  Cyclopes  in  antro,  [racmon : 
Broutefque,  Steropefque,  et  nudus  membra  Py- 
His  informatum  manibu^  jam  parte  polita 
Fulmen  erat,  tetp  gtoitor  quae  plufima  cflelp 
Dejicit  in  terras,  pars  imperfcda  manebat : 
Tres  imbris  torti  raflios,  tres  nubis  aquofas 
Addiderant,  rutuli  tres  ignis  et  klitis  auftri. 
Fulgorcs  nunc  terrificos,  fonitumqiie,  metumquCi 
Mifcebant  bperi,  flammifque  fcquacibus  iras. 

^ii»viii.v«r.  414. 

Hither  the  father  of  the  fire,  bynight. 
Through  the  brown  air  precipitates  his  flight ; 
On  their  eternal  anvils  here  he  found 
The  brethren  beating,  and  the  blows  go  round  : 
A  load  of  pointlefs  thunder  now  there  lies 
Before  their  hands,  to  ripen  for  the  flcies : 
Thefe  darts  for  angry  Jove  they  daily  caft, 
Oonfom*d  on  mortals  with  prodigious  wafte ; 
Three  rays  of  writhen  rain,  of  fire  three  more ; 
Of  winged  fouthern  winds  and  cloudy  ftore 
As  many  parts  the  dreadful  mixture  frame ; 
And  fears  are  added,  and  avenging  fl^mc. 

The  phyfiology  of  which  is  thos  explained :  Vulcan 
ii  faid  to  have  a  for;e  in  thofe  places,  between 
MottUt  iEtna  and  the  ifland  X^iparc,  that  is  to  fay, 
between  fire  and  wind,  becaufe  thofe  tw«  things 

.  are  very  proper,  nay  neceflary  for  fn^iths :  ••  Phyi 
flologia  eft,  cur  Vukanus  in  ipfis  locis  officinam 
jbabdre  fingantur  inter  ^tnam  et  Liparuin,  fcili* 
^'  propter  ign em  ex  ventos,  quae  apta  I'unt  fabris," 
fgyg  JNfardiua,  *<  in  prolufioiit  de  igne  fubterraneo.** 

■  The  fojcral  offices  of  his  fcrvants, 

Broflteiqu^  *  Steropefque,  et  nudus  membra   Py- 

racnjo«''»     ,  .    ,  „      « 

tbeir  rcry  nW  '?  '"  P"^  ^"I"^ ''  J'^^  ®^°"*" 
was  fo  caUed  ^*j  *"*  /5ff«v/«iM  "om  thunder ;  Stc 
wp«,  M  ri  n^-n,,     ^'"""^  H^^^^Z  5  "^  Py- 


racmon,  Av^  rS  wv^  mm}  csf  iMfUioft  bcenfc 
never  flirs  from  the  burning  anvil :  Asd  Ts 
bimfelf  more  particularly,  Georg.  iv.  ver.  i^ 
Ac  veluti  Icntif  Cyclopes^fuhninrnufib 
Cum  properant  :  alii  taurinis  follibos  aaris 
Accipiunt,  redduntqne  :  alii  ftridentia  tingsfll 
iBra  lacu  :  genut  impofitb  incudibos  JEtU : 
I  111  inter  fefe  magna  vi  bracbia  tollnnt 
In  numerum;  veriantqae  tenaci  fqrdpefcmi^ 
As  when  the  Cycfops,  at  th*  almighty  nod, 
New  thunders  haften  for  their  angry  god; 
Subdu*d  in  Brt  the  ftubbom  metal  lies : 
One  brawny  fmith  the  preflSog  bellows  plie% ' 
And  draws,  and  blowa  reciprocating  air; 
Others  to  quench  the  hifling  raafs  prepare: 
With  lifted  arms  they  order  eVry  blow. 
And  chime  their  founding  hammen  in  a 
With  labour'd  anvils  ^cna  groans  below.  1 
Strongly  they  ftrike ;  huge  iUftctol  ' 
With  tongs  they  turn  the  fteel,  and  ves  it  ij 
fire. 

Moreover,    on  the  ancient  marblet, 
is  figured  with  twelve  rays,  difpofed  into  s  c 
the  rays  not  ftraight,  but  bending  into  i 
angles,  each  of  which  ends  in  three  fliarp-p 
fatigs :  Such  too  is  the  figure  of  this  '' 
thunder ;  of  whofe  form  Cerdanns  thus :  Itl 
rally  thunders,  either  when  it  halls,  or  iaj 
fliowers  of  rain,  or  when  the  air  is  hot  i 
try ;  or,  laftly,  when  the  winda  blow : 
rain,**  imber  tortus,*' Virgil  means  bail;  by  "I 
fsB  nubes,*'  great  fliowers  of  rain ;  by  "  ^oif 
heated  fultry  air,  and  by  "  auftcr/'  bUfisef^ 
for  tempefts  are  more  frequent  when  1 
fouth  wind,  blows,  than  when  any  other. 

After  this,  not  ufelefs,  but  neceflary  f 
it  is  time  to  return  and  keep  dofe  to  oarl 
firft,  then.  The  art  and  dodrine  of  tho  * 
cording  to  Seneca,  is  divided  into  thrcel 
I.  Inveftigation.  tl.  Interpretation.  In 
ration.  The  firft  part  relates  to  the 
fecond  to  divination ;  the  third  to  the  | 
tion  and  pacification  of  the  gods ;  of  wb 
he,  we  ought  to  pray  for  good  things,  audi 
precate  from  us  all  manner  of  evil :  to  prif 
they  would  make  good  their  promifes;  to  | 
cate  that  ^hey  would  remit  their  threats;  1 
imprecate  and  draw  down  thunder  «a  the  | 
of  our  enemies ;  whicb  lafl  I  add  to 
to  give  occafion  to  the  learned  Muretos,  X 
in  ill  part  the  omiflioo  of  ic  The  form  l\ 
pret  to  be  the  fpecies  and  nature  of  rhe  1 
together,  with  whatever  elfe  can  conduce  1 
phyfical  and  perfedk  knowledge  of  it^  is  T 
quifition  of  which,  according  to  the  Thoft 
rife,  that  is  to  fay,  whether  it  bnrfts  oat  ^ 
earth,  or  breaks  from  the  flueii  dcfetvedly  i 
the  firft  to  be  inquired  into.  ,  Now  the  T* 
held  that  the  earthly  lightning  darts  in  a  I 
lioe,  the  aerial  obliquely.  It  vras  believed  | 
of  great  moment  too,  from  what  part  of  I 
the  lightning  came;  whither  it  direded its  c 
and  where  it  fell  For  we  mnft  aoc  forget  j 
Plioy^  lib.  ii.  cap.  54,  tcacbeti  That  the  T 
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MM  tod  ^uirteit4  out  the  hecvena  into 

ra.  wbtcli  they  ctlled  cemplei,  it  tt  ob- 
Vsm  de  lingn  Latina,  lib.  3.    Nor 
17  lay  any  finall  ibeia  opoo  thia  circnm- 
wh^faer  the  thuoder  ftnick  down  the 
btildioga,  tod  OYertaraed  the  towera  and 
of  kiMi ;  or  whether  it  waa  weak,  and 
iaoffenfire  in  the  air.    Ita  force  and  vio- 
WM  Gkewife  coofidered ;  that  ia  to  (ay, 
it  (buck  10  an  inftant,  or  lingered  in  iu 
and,  in  (bme  meafore,  gave  warning  of 
I  They  Ukewiie  obfenred  the  (iae  and 
of  it ;  which  they  meafured  and  deter- 
the  cTenu  and  tSc6t^  it  produced.  Be* 
the  cooieot  of  all,  there  tre  properly 
of  lightning,  which,  according  to  Se- 
I.  That  which  piercea.  II.  rhat  which 
piccea:  And,  III.   That  which  burnt. 
_  10  Serriva,  which  bla(b,  which  bum*, 
cleatets  tod  according  to  fttkwy  which 
fwhich  blafta,    which  pierces;    and  from 
to  be  called  *«  uifulcum,'*  three- 
1;  oalefii  we  had  rather  aicribe  that  epithet 
'  three  kinda  of  Ushtning  mentioned  by 
I c  the  dry,  the  humid,  and  the  bright; 
CK  fo  called  from  their  effcda :    For  the 
not  bom,  but  diffipate;  Ae  humid  doea 
If  but  infnfcntet ;  and  that,  which  they 
;  bright,  ia  indwd  of  a  wonderful  na- 
we  (hall  (ee  by  and  by.    I  go  now  to  that 
lightning  that    infufcatet,   or    rendert 
the  thingt  it  (Iriket:    Now  thii,  fayt 
ehber  ftraina»  or  coloora,  which  it  thus 
iCbed :  that  ia  (aid  to  be  iUined,  wbofc 
I  tamidied,  not  changed :  that  to  be  co- 
»ho(e  colour  it  changed  from  what  it  waa 
a$  cerulein,  or  black,  or  pale,  &c    They 
bcfidea,  the  manner  of  the  lightning't 
«nd  the  number  of  the  flaihet  and  cbpt ; 
eten  or  odd,  and  whether  alone,  or 
or  rain  :   They  had  regard  befidet  to 
iity  of  it,  whether  it  were  refpleodent  and 
Xt  which,  perhapa,  it  that  which  Suidat 
>te,  or  fwarthy  and  obfcore :  .and  it  wat 
rcateH  importance,  whether  it  thundered 
tr  or  cloudy  (ky,  whether  in  the  night  or 
whether  in  the  morning,  or  the  evening* 
— ^ '.  And  fo  much  for  the  diagnoftic  part, 
^one  now  to  the  progneftic  or  divining. 
■^  prognoftic  dodrine  of  lightning  wat,  no 
^i  contained  in  their  fulgolar  hooka,  and  the 
^,  or  interpreter  of  lightning,  wat  cidled  Ful- 
1^*    The  ancieott  afcribed  to  lightning  fod 
•^f  a  power  of  foreboding  future  eventt.  fu- 
'^  to  all  ether  ominoua  portents :  For  what- 
*ny  other  oment  might  have  portended  at  a 
•  *od  certain  cvtnt,  wat  all  uken  away,  and 
'  ^  be  of  DO  ^fftSt^  if  thunder  chanced  to  in- 
|jc;  but  nnt  on  the  contrary  :  For  Whatever 
J^t  bad  portended  waa  unalterable,  and  could 
■•  cbaoged  by  the  intervention  of  any  other 
^  J^biutcr.    Ik  it  not  ceruin,  who  they 
c  that  did  at  firft  diftinguiih  lightning  into 
wtt;  M  hruoum  et  fatidicum,**  bnite  and  fa. 
Pi  «t  %6%es(iiio|y  fti  they  iftfirwards  pdled 


them;  for  they  hekl,  that  whateter  was  the  caofe 
of  lightning,  .it  wat  always  dedined  to  forebode 
fome  future  event;  whether  it  proceeded  from  a 
fonuitoua  colUrion  of  the  doudt,  aa  the  Latiot  be- 
lieved, or  whether  the  tloodt  fufiered  that  colli, 
(ion,  by  the  command  of  the  Deity,  that  lightnioz 
might  be  druck  out  of  them  by  that  means,  which 
was  the  belief  of  the  Thufc^nt,  who  likewife  held, 
that   lightning  doet  not  portend,  becaofe   it   ia 
made,  but  it  made  on  purpofe  that  it  may  por- 
tend fomething.     But  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  43.  fayt. 
That  no  doubt  fortuitous  lightningt  do  fometimea 
happen,  which  either  fore^e  nothing  at  all,  or 
at  leaft  if  they  do,  the  knowledge  of  what  they 
portend  comet  not  to  us.     Hence  they  were  caU- 
ed  brute  lightnings,  u  coming  on  no  defign,  and, 
at  I  may  fay,  upon  no  errand  whatever.     Thefe, 
fayt  Seneca,  ftnke  the  mountains,  fall  into  the 
feat,  and  do  n^  manner  of  harm  :  But  the  light* 
nings  that  are  called  fatidic.  come  from  their  owji 
ftart,  and  are  deftined  to  forebode  fome  unavcud- 
able  event :  Of  thefe,  Hiyt  Cscinna,   there   are 
three  foru;  which  he  calU  **  coi>filiarium,  audori- 
tacit,  and  ftatu^"  The  **  conliliarium,"  or  coun. 
fel-giving,  precedet  the  adion,  but  comet  after  the 
thought;  aa  when  we  are  tonfidering  m    our 
minds  whether  we  (hall  do  a  certain  thing  or 
not,  and  are  perfoadcd  to  do  it  by  a  flaih  uf  light- 
ning, or  diflnaded  from  the  attempt:    Fhat  of 
authority  comet  after  the  lidioo  ia  done,  and 
forebodet  whether  the  event  will  be  profperoua 
or  onbcky :  That  which  he  caUt "  ftatus,*'  of  fta- 
tion,  it  when  lighuiing  happeni  at  a  time  whed 
we  are  in  total  inadion,  neither  doing,  nor  eveti 
thinking  of  any  thing;  this  either  threatens,  or 
promifet,  or  admonUhea:   therefore  he  eallt  it 
*'  monitorium,**  monitory :  He  maket  no  mention 
of  a  fourth  fort,  which  wat  called**  executivum,** 
the  executive,  and  that  inflidt  puniflmients  oa 
tranfgreirora;  of  which  ano.n. 

But  before  we  proceed  any  farther,  it  will  be 
nccelfary  to  know  ^m  whom  thefe  thunden 
were  fent :  The  Thufcan  books,  at  Pliny  witneifes, 
uught,  that  nine  gods  had  the  privilege  of  dart* 
iog  thefe  fiery  boltt,  aiul  that  there  are  eleven 
kindt  of  them :  of  which  Jnpiter  launchet  but 
three :  Of  thefe  eleven  fortt  the  Romant  had  rcw 
tained  but  two,  and  afqribed  the  diurnal  to  Jupi* 
ter,  the  nodumal  to  Pluto  t  The  firft  Manubia, 
aa  they  called  it,  that  ia,  thunder-bolt  of  Jupiter, 
gently  forewamt,  and  it  mild :  thit  he  fendt  at 
hit  own  pleafure,  whenever  he  will :  He  indeed 
fendt  a  fecond  but  by  the  advice  of  hit\ouacil, 
which  confiitt  of  twelve  gods,  whom  he  fommona 
for  that  purpofe.  Thit  (haft  does  fometimes  do 
good .  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  good  it  doet 
it  always  attended  with  fome  hurt ;  itt  chadife^ 
mentt  avail,  bat  punilh.  The  (ame  Jupiter  fendt  ^ 
alio  a  third  bult  but  not  without  the  advice 
and  confent  of  the  gods,  whom  they  call 
**  Dii  Majoret.  Dii  Va^ntes,  et  Dii  Potentes,** 
Siol  fwydXti,  Sifi  XMt*h  •«)  ^^  Imm^.  Thit 
bolt  de. troys  whatever  it  meets;  itchaogeaand 
ovenurns  the  (Ute  of  things,  aa  well  poblio 
Mprlv«t&:  ^pr  fire  fuffert  no^g  t^reoMAia 
pfuij 
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the  fame  condition  in  which  it  finds  it.  Others 
plunder  the  armouff  of  Jupiter,  ( Acron  in  Ho- 
lat.)  and  (carce  refcrviog^  to  htm  the  red  and 
blood 7  thunderbolts,  they  afiB^n  the  white  and 
bUck  to  Minerfa. 

■■■Scit  trifte  Minerras 
Sydus     ■  M  ~-JSm.  viii,  265. 

Hence  **  Mtnerrales  Manobiz/*  fays  Serfiut  on 
that  paflagre  of  Virgil,-  by  the  power  of  which  the 
Orecian  fleet  was  driven  on  the  rocks  of  th,* 
Mountain  Capharcus,  and  pcriflied  there.  Nor  is 
Pallas  idle, 

iPrima  corufcanti  fignum  dcdit  JEgide  Virgo. 

Fulnuneam  jaculau  facem — 

flacc,  ArgoHaut»  4.. 

Aod  (he  is  the  more  to  be  feared,  becaofe  nt- 1 
cvntent  with  her  own,  but 

— Fulminc  irati  Jo  vis 
Aruiau«->— Sen.  Tra^.  Agamcmn. 

armed  n^ith  the  thunder  of  angry  Jove,  Ihe 
-threatens  fore,  aod  extenninatft  her  enemies. 
This  privilege  Juuo  envies  her, 

Ipfa  Jovis  rapidum  jaculau  h  nubibus  ignem, 
l3i5Jccicque  rates,  evcrtit<ju€  xt^uora  ventis. 

Mtu  u  v«r^  46. 

For  Minerva  could  come  at  the  thunder,  when 
(he  would,  as  (he  herfelf  boafts  in  .£fchiDcs  in 
l^umen. 

*£»  Z  jnfAu-.H  ifi-  ' 

1  alone,  of  all  the  gods,  know  the  keys  of  the  mv 
gazincs  where  the  thunder  is  kept.  And  Servius, 
'*  tx  adio,"  obfcrves,  that  Juno  too  had  her  thun- 
der :  Hence  ihe  upbraids  Jupiter  for  darting  her 
thunder  bolts :   . 


-Mea  fulmina  torques. 


Siatiut* 


Thus  we  have  three  thundering  gods :  Mam  was 
the  fourth,  and  his  bolts  are  red-hut  and  burning : 
thofe  of  Saturn,  cruel  and  execrable,  nor  are 
Piuto*s  more  mild :  What  can  we  expect  from 
Vulcan  and  the  fouth  wind,  which  is  faid  to  be 
'**  pollens  fulminibu«,*'  potent  in  thunderbolts  ? 

The  Romans,  loath  .to  weary  fo  many  gods, 
gave  the  thunder  but  ta  two  1  they  aifigncd  the 
day. lightning  to  Jupiter,  who  was  called  Die* 
fpiter,  i.  e.  the  father  of  the'  day  t  and  the 
flight-lightning  to  Plu;o  :  the  lt;;htning  which 
they  called  Jkimta  ptrywfum^  becaufe  it  was  un. 
certain  whether  it  happened  in  the  nl^^ht,  or  by 
d»y,  they  gave  fometimes  to  the  one,  fometime« 
to  the  other.  Befides  this,  they  had,  I.  Their 
P./ftularia  Fulmina,  which  fignified  the  breach  of 
▼ows,  and  the  profsoe  aegled  of  religious  facri- 
#ccs !  II.  Monitoria,  by  which  they  were  uught 
what  to  avoid.  111.  Peftifrra,  lightnings,  which 
fortended  death  aod  baniihment.  IV.  Faliacia, 
which  were  fatal  under  ao  appearance  of  good : 
thcfe  gave  the  confuUhip  to  perfons,  to  whom 
(h4t  p£o  woiCd  be  faul  \  acd  aa  ioh^ritacce.  c 


thofe  who  were  to  be  mined  bf  getting  k.  \ 
Dcprecanea,  which  brought  a  (L»w  of  daifk 
where  there  was  none.  VI.  Peremptalia,  iHi|| 
utterly  dcftroyed  the  threatening  tokens  of  silv 
Hghtning».  VII.  Ateftata,  that  confirmed  i| 
promifes  of  former.  VIII.  Attcrraoea,  that  fa^ 
pened  in  dofe  places.  IX.  Obrutn,  by  ^fik 
things  that  had  been  (b-ock  before,  were  fin! 
again,  before  they  had  been  purged  by  (aoiSj 
X.  Regalia,  which  fell  upt»n  the  courts  of  jail 
or  other  public  buildings,  or  places,  beleogiifi 
a  fiee  city.  Concerning  the  doraiioo,  tkcj  i 
that  lightnings  are  either,  I.  Perpetua,  whofef 
Iftns  belong  to  the  whole  lifip :  nor  does  tbisi 
denounce  nbe  fingle  thing  only,  but  eaabraoci^ 
whole  context  and  feries  of  whatever  i*  tohsM 
in  the  futore  age  -of  a  man.  Thcfe  arc  theH 
nings  that  happen  next  after  the  enjoymcud 
patrimonal  eftate,  and  in  any  new  circoafta 
condition  of  any  man,  or  city.  IL  Fmita, 
prognuilications  extend  only  to  a  certati 
111.  Prurogativa  fuhnina,  are'thc>fe  whofe 
may  be  delayed  to  be  executed,  but  can  11 
wholly  averted,  or  taken  away  :  and  fuck  of 
as  they  called  Privau,  becaufe  they  reUucdc 
particular  peifoQs,  they  held  could  not  be  d 
for  more  thdn  ten  years,  except  fircun  the< 
firft  marriage,  or  the  birth-day  :  nor  the 
which  regarded  communities,  and  civil  { 
for  abovo  thirty  years,  except  in  the  dcdicM 
towns. 

Moreover  :  we  faid  before,  that  the 
which  fly  in  a  dire^  line,  burA  out  of  the 
rhefe  the  Thufcanr  called   Infera,  they  aicj 
frequent  in  the   winter,  and  are  lield  t» 
moit  fatal  and  execrable;  becaufirthcy 
a  fmali  diftance,  and  out  of  a   troublous: 
The  Syderial  and  general,  which  dart 
and  from  thence  are  called  Obliqua  Fi 
not  alwayn  iufky,  and  the  moft  unlucky 
are  thofe  that  go  from  weft  to  north ; 
of  the  highcft  importance,  from  whence  tkl 
ning  comes,  and  which  way  it  dire^  its 
The  moft  luoky  is  that  which  returns  toi 
eaCtero  paruof  the  heavens :  therefore, 
come  from  that  part  of  heaven,  and 
fame  way  again,. they  portend  the  greaieil 
we  read  that  an  omen  of  this  foit  was  gi^ 
Sy  11a  th^  didator.    The  others  in  that  pait 
world  are  Icfs  profpcrous,  if  not  abfdofdyi 
lucky.    They  held  it  unlawful  .to  inicrpcel^ 
even  to  in<|uire  into  fome  :  unleis  they  woe  A 
as  indications  of  future  events  to  a  gneil,  oraf 
renti  the  lightnings  that  happened  on  die  I 
were  cfteemcd  lucky,  bccanfe  thecaft  is  in 
kft  part  of  the  world :  the  coming  of  it  «m; 
fo  much  regarded,  as  its  return  3  whether  fin 
bounded  from  the  (krt/ke,  or  whether  tbev> 
being  perfedcd,  or  the  fire  coofamcd,  the  M 
returned  back.     The  Greeks  in  general,  va^Uk 
of  the  JLatins,  held  the  lightning  00  the  ri^i 
prcfagu  good  fortune :  of  this  we  have  htffA 
examples  in  Xenophon,  fome  in  Hoa>cr,  s«1»p 
ny  in  the  Liaiin  poets ;  however  they  ail  HP^^ 
that  ii(ia«  povuadcd  goo4  isois^xsA^  o^  ^^ 
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hatk^pened  in  the  daf ;  fimfiuiich  at  the  410c- 
ml  were  npluckf,  froto  whatever  part  of  hea. 
ca  they  came.  There  it  a  verfe  of  Enoim  re* 
pnkd  by  Cicero  de  Divinat.  tib.  ^  which  makes 
rrarprdentpoi^poie: 

Com  toauit  IxTum  bend  tempcftate  ferena. 

ad  tboogh,  at  Capttolinut  teUt  ut  in  the  life  of 
'M.  Antoniat  Pint,  the  lightning  wat  innoziottt, 
at  in  a  clear  llcj  fell  into  the  court  of  hit  palace, 
tit  wat  ominoat,  and  a  prclage  of  death  to  Ti. 
a  Diodorat  Sicnlot,  and  Suctoniut  both  wiu 
6ia  general,  that  in  thoCe  daytlightningt  were 
In  £een  in  a  (irrene  and  onclonded  (ky :  but 
|j^  kifloriaot  have  neither  of  them  thought  fit 
JfUticttlarise  any  of  them. 
MAuj  they  had  great  regard  to  the  number 
ftkHafliet;  and  an  even  number  ieems  to  por. 
•i good  fortune,  rather  than  an  odd;  at  IcaCk, 
letokeot  neither  calamity  nor  death :  Butif  the 
j^taing  fell  on  templet  or  public  boildingt,  or  if 
Pfe  wcfc  Uafied  fay  it,  in  either  of  thofe  cafet  it 
bjtdged  to  fignify  Ibme  great  nutfortuue :  To 
kdty  itthreateoed  a  Jtingly  power;  and  to 
Imthe  fabferfion  of  their  prefent  ftate,  or  to* 
iMidion.  And  thit,  at  Cicero  in  Vatin. 
pra,  wat  the  reafon,  that  from  the  firft 
Pnig  of  the  city,  it  wat  not  permitted,  but 
■  held  irreligiont,  to  hold  any  alTembly  of  the 
P^f  or  to  continue  the  fittingt  of  their  courtt 
piHce,  whenever  it  happened  to  thunder.  And 
7>^*  ▼•  decad.  3.  reUtet,  that  Marceilut,  be- 
fcreated  conful,  wat  removed  from  that  of- 
I  becaufe  it  had  thundered  when  he  entered 
the  confttlar  dignity :  what  would  have 
I  done,  if  a  temped  of  wind  and  hail  had^c- 
'^  '  1  the  thunder  ?  Wliich  accident  wa»  held 
calamity.  And  even  at  Romr,  at 
f&De  IJvy,  lib.  x.  decad.  4.  affirmt,  a  tempeft 
I  did  fometimet  make  the  fenate  break  up 
hafiembliea :  For  the  mindt  of  men  had  aU 
Kimbibed  the  foperftitiovt. credulity,  that 
Kbg  portended  fhtnre  evenetj  and  gave  to. 
K  not  of  particular  thingt  only,  but  denounc* 
pafocceflive  order  the  whole  feriet  of  future 
hand  that  too  by  decreet  more  plain  and 
pat,  than  if  they  had  been  written  in  the 
Ivifible  charaAert:  fhit  Seneca  teachet,  Nat. 
M*  xuil  lib.  1.  Pliny  too  feemt  to  have 
h  tainted  with  the  (ame  fuperftition;  for,  lib. 
C*P*  J  3.  he  iayt  in  expiel's  termt.  That  the 
Me  of  the  interpreution  of  Ughtniogt  wai 
frored  to  that  dtgrte^  at  wat  evident  from  in* 
pcrable,  both  public  and  private  czamplet, 
t  it  foretold  what  fliould  happen  even  on  a  fix. 
«ul  certain  day,  and  whether  the  lightning 
Aodedthe  delay,  or  the  total  obftruaioa  of 
is  already  forftold,  or  revealed,  or  gave  to. 
H  of  othert,  that  lay  till  then  concealed: 
^iore  Itt  them  be,  at  it  hat  pleafed  nature . 
to^  them,  certain  to  fbme,  doubtful  to  others, 
f'ored  by  Same,  and  condemned  by  others. 
«  Pliny. 

It  now  rematnt,  that  we  fay  fomething  of  their 
^^^h  hy  which  they  cpdcavuored  t^  avert 


the  inuninent  dangers  that  threatened  them*  la 
the  firil  place,  the  f ulgural  booki  pronounce,  That 
a  place  ftmck  with  lighming  ought  neither  to  be 
regarded,  nor  trod  upon :  For  which  reafon,  faye 
Ammianut  MarceUinvt  in  Jul.  it  wat  lawful  to 
hide  or  bury  the  lightning ;  but  a  crime  againfb 
the  godt  to  uncover  it.  Now  the  lightning  was 
then  fiiid  to  be1>uried,  when  an  altar  wat  ercdted 
over  the  place  where  it  had  h\ien :  And  thit  altar 
had  a  hole  in  the  top  of  it.  open  towardt  heavui; 
and  was  called  Puteal,or  CapJtium,  by  Vuipianup, 
Operculum.  The  place  itfelf  Nigidiui  iMgulut 
callt  Bidental,  becaufc  tvio  (beep  were  facriflccd 
there ;  after  which,  fays  he,  it  wat  immediately 
deemed  holy.  And  Auguftus  con(ecrated  and 
dedicated  to  Apollo  the  area  in  the  palace  he  had 
bought,  becaufe  lightning  had  fallen  in  it :  But 
bidental  fignifiet  fometimet  the  facri£ce  Ukewiir, 
and  fookctiiuei  too  the  perfon  that  wat  Uruck,  at 
in  Pcrfeut,  Satir.  ii.  ver.  27, 

Trifte  jaces  lucit  eviundumque  bidental. 

Moreover,  to  thit  cufiom  of  burying  the  light* 
ning,  Lucan  athidet,  lib.  i. 

'  Difperfot  fulminii  ignes 
CoUigit,  &  terras  morfio  cum  murmure  condif. 

And  the  ancient  interpreter  «of  Juvenal,  on  thit 

At  que  allqutt  fenior,  qui  publica  fuTgura  condif, 

Stii.  6. 

fayt,  that  lightning  it  then  (aid  to  be  buried, 
when  the  prieft  hat  colleded  together  the  feat, 
tered  fires,  by  which  we  may  reafonably  coiu 
jedure,  that  they  meant,  when  he  had  colleded 
together  what  wat  fcorched  by  the  lightning; 
and  coniecrated  the  place  by  a  ceruin  prayer* 
pronounced  with  a  low  voice  to  himfelf,  and  by 
neaping  up  earth  upon  it.  Thui  it  had  fared  but' 
ill  with  the  Parthian  magicians,  if,  at  Pliny,  lib* 
xxxvii.  cap.  9.  (ayt  they  had  tried  to  find,  bydig« 
ging  for  it,  the  gem,  which  it  called  "  cerautiia," 
and  fome  take  far  a  real  thuudsrbolc,  becaufe  it 
it  never  found,  but  in  placet  blaHed  with  light- 
ning, fince  it  Wat  not  permitted  even  to  look 
upon  fuch  placet.  Bcfides,  we  learn  from  Fe(lut, 
that,  by  an  old  law  of  Numa,  it  wu  forbid  to 
burn  the  body  of  a  man,  who  had  been  killed  bf 
thunder,  or  to  allow  him  the  rltet  of  fnneraL 
£very  man,  who  wat  (lain  by  thunder,  wat  bu« 
ried  in  the  place  where  he  wat  firuck ;  except,  as 
Quintilian,  and  fome  othbr  learned  men  oblerve 
out  of  Fefius,  the  place  belonged  to  the  public, 
ijuch  men  had  thit  privilege,  that  the  pricftt  were 
permitted  to  gather  up  their  -fcattercd  membert : 
Thit  we  have  from  Seneca,  who  befidcs,  fpeaking 
of  fuch  at  apprehend  and  tremble  at  the  danger 
of  thunder,  hat  thit  remarkable  pa(rage :  ^  Nua 
maximum  ex  periculit,  fed  fpeciofiifimum  fulmen 
e(t  Male  fcilicet  erit  wStum  tecum,  fi  fenfunx 
mortit  tus  celeriut  infinita  prsvenerit,  fi  mora 
tua  procurabitur,  fi  tu  nunc  quoque  cum  expiratp 
non  fopervacuae,  fed  alicujut  magnx  rei  fignuii^ 
es,'<    Iab«  iL  Nat  (^3;fi.  in  oUce.    Tho  earth 
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mn»  henptd  vp,  not  do^  into  dbe  groofid,  w  Cor- 
imtuf  ii  of  opinion,  till  it  raifed  a  ttiomimeot  high 
^ongh,  to  gire  notice  of  the  place  to  paflert  hj. 
Plaurch.  in  Symp.  iv.  Prohl  2,  iflcrts,  That  the 
Bodies  of  men  bhUed  with  lightning  nerer  potri. 
ff';  for  many,  fay«  he,  neither  born  them,  nor 
bury  them|  but  fuffer  them  to  lie  where  they  were 
fimck ;  and  hedge  in  the  place,  that  thofe  ancor- 
mpting  carcales  may  remain  a«  a  fpeda^le  of 
admiration :  And  for  this  reafon  they  foolifhly 
thought  fnch  perfonf  to  be  honoured  by  Jupiter. 
But  Smeca,  Nat.  Quieft.  hb.  ii  with  more  conlb- 
satice  to  tmth,  fayn.  that  bodies,  killed  by  thun- 
der, crawl  wirh  worms  in  a  few  days ;  and  adds 
Seiides,  that  they  were  buried  srith  the  Ught- 
litog  :  Whence  the  faying,  **  Male  tecum  agitur, 
iiaim  fiilminecondert*:**  The  places  were  hedged 
ftbout,  that  they  might  not  bf  trod  on  unawares; 
juid  the  bodie*  were  interred  to  avoid  the  ftench 
of  their  corruption  :  For  it  is  known  by  experi- 
ence, that  as  well  men  as  beaft>,  are  for  the 
snoft  part  fuffocated  by  the  blaft  of  lijth'ning,  not 
burnt  with  the  fire ;  and  when  the  innate  beat  of 
the  animal  decay*,  tbe'remaining  moiftnre  n  prone 
to  corruption.  Yet  fome  perfona,  ttruck  with 
lighuiiog,  were  not  buried,  but  only  covered 
with  a  white  garment^  as  well  betaufe  they  be- 
lieved fuch  bodies  did  not  putrify.  as  that  they 
Slight  be  feen  by  the  people ;  who,  nevertheleCi, 
were  not  permitted  to  look  at  them,  except  at 
Ibme  diflance  t  for  none  were  permitted  to  come 
within  the  enclcfure,  but  the  priefts. 

I  ihall  pais  by  many  things  relating  to  thnoder, 
Imt  cannot  omit  one,  which  Pliny  mentions,  lil^. 
aaviii.  cap.  25.  where  he  fays  :  **'  Fulgetras  Pop- 
pyffQis  adorare,  confenfus  e(l  gentium  !*'  All  na- 
(tions  agree  in  adoring  the  thunderbolts,  by  prcfling 
their  lips  cloCe  together,  and  then,  by  drawing  in 
the  air  by  force,  to  make  fuch  a  found  as  horfemen 

fenerally  do,  to  encourage  and  put  forward  their 
orfes;  for  fuch  a  noife  the  word  **  peppyfrnos** 
^gnifiea:  and  this  was  the  cnftom  both  of  the 
lOreeks  and  Romans  in  their  expiatory  facrifires. 
fSome  of  the  learned  add  likewife  the  clapping  of 
Siands,  which  others  t>everthelefs  take  to  be  only 
the  noife  that  if  made,  by  clofing  the  palms  of 
<he  hands,  atid  hilling  between  the  thumbs.  But 
to  proceed : 

When  the  portents  and  prodigies  were  uncom- 
«ion,  or  mure  than  ufualiy  frequent,  they  con- 
fulted  the  rhufcan  Fulguratortt,  or  the  Sybilline 
1>ookf,  and  the  city  was  expiated,  by  public  fa- 
Kri'-ceit  and  fupplications,  and  by  the  ceremonies 
they  called  LrAiflernia,  i.  e.  brinjeing  their  bed*, 
on  which  they  lay  down  to  eat,  info  the  ten:ple«, 
where  they  ufed  to  fca(\  themfelves  in  honour  of 
|h»  facrcd  rites-  a*  alio  by  votive  games,  Livy  in 
decad.  IV  lib.  10.  gives  an  example  of  the  purga- 
rion  of  the  city,  after  the  fall  of  liphtninj,  in 
thcfc  words  :  "  Ob  ea  d'-cemviri  jnfli  adire  lU 
bros,  edidere  quibu«  Hiis  et  quot  hoftiis  facrilica- 
retcr  ;  £r  a  futminibu»  crmplura  loca  deformata, 
•d  aedem  Jovi«  ut  fuppltcatto  dirm  unum  eflet. 
|>udi  den'quc  votivi  Q^  ♦ulvii  Conf  per  dies  de- 
ocm  magno  appiratu  f^di.**    For  to  dliUoguilb  to 


vrhkh  god  the  lacrifiM  ^tmi  dsi  ««iMb4 
dtfceroed  by  the  nomiia,  bat  that  tkf  cf^ 
Sacrificed  iometioiec  to  Japkcr  ao4  niBs,4i 
the  lightning  happened  at  a  6otktM  QM^i 
is  to  Itj,  either  in  the  mwing  ar  eNM|4 
light ;  and  thb  lightning,  as  we  £ud  bcfaK,i 
called  **   pervorfom,**   Joannea  Ma|i«|il 
htftory,  Kb.  iii  cap.  8.  retetca  a  ridicalswial 
of  the  Oothi  and  Vaodab;  and  vhickiiBi 
confirmed  by  his  kinfinaB  Olass  IdifiH:! 
tell  US,  that  thofe  peopie,  wfaea  dey  kai 
noife  of  thunder  in  the  cbods  weravMttl 
arrows  up  into  the  air,  to  exprcfelkdriri 
define  to  afift  their  own  goda»  wkw  i^l 
Ueved  to  be  then  engifcd  in  battb  wAi 
gods;  and  that,  not  fontettffd  m 
foperft ition,  they  had  nudlets  ai  an 
boond  about  vrith  brafe,  md  wbicft  tkf  i 
great  veneration,  on  porpode  tbat«bf 
aa  by  the  imitative  thander  of 
might  exprefs  the  noife  they  heard  k 
vens,   and  which  they  believed  was 
malleta  likewife :  And  they  beld  it 
nous  to  be  th«a  prefentg  aiid  afift  m 
of  their  gods. 

It  remains  only  to  fpeak  of  the 
which  the  ancients  called  EKciai,  and 
either  commanded  and  conpclkd  firwa 
allured  and  obtained  by  hoty  ritea. 
That  lightning  may  either  be 
pknred  from  heaven,  by  certain  half 
fupplications ;  that  there  was  an  old 
£troria,  that  it  had  been  obtained  hf 
when  a  monfter  they  called  Voka, 
the  city  Volfioii,  after  having  firft 
th«  country  round  it :  And  the  fens 
the  teftimooy  of  Pifo,  wboai  he  caMi 
of  crcdi^  fays.  That  Porfenaa,  kiof  of 
cans,  drew  dovm  thunder  from  heaves, 
before  him,  Munu  had  olten  done  tkt 
adds,  that  FuUns  Hoftilioa,  endca< 
tate  them,  and  .either  not  knowiag, 
obferving  the  due  rites,  waa  himfrlf 
by  a  thunderbolt.  **  Extat  oaoaliai 
iacris  quibufdam  et  precataoniboa,  vd 
mina,  vcl  impctrari :  Vetoa  fama 
impetratum;  VoUInios  vrhena,  agris  _, 
fubeunte  monftro,  quod  vocavcrc  Vohv-  < 
catum  et  i  I^feona  fuo  rcge,  ct  ai.tc  cm^ 
ma  faepius  hoc  faditatom,  in  priaso  Aaad 
rum  tradit  L.  Pifo,  gravta  Anther :  qtW  i 
turn  parum  rite  I'ollam  HoAiUam,  idnv  U 
I.ucofque  ct  aras,  et  fecra  habenna  iatvl 
Sfatores,  el  Tonantes,  et  Pta^etrret,  Ehca*! 
que  aecepimas  Jovcm.**  Plin.  lib.  ii.  op  p 
concludes  with  making  this  temark :  *  ^ 
fays  he,  «•  in  hoc  vita  feotectia,  et  pra  i«" 


an  into.      Iraperari    natani 
nee   minus   habctis,    bcoeficiis  ^ 

Thus  Pliny  In  relatioo  to  Nana,  Uff^ 
the  matter  at  large,  in  d^cad.  t.  bbJ  ^ 
among  many  other  things,  he  teQs  as.  ^  ' 
ma,  in  order  to  allure  dovm  thaodcrksfci  * 
the  dirine  nriods,  eroded  an  altar  on  1^  'J 
tine  hUl,  to  ^opiuf  filadai;  •'Mm  (^1 
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U)  diciettda,  ex  ttihitibiit  divinit,  Jovi  Elt- 
to  mm  in  Areotitio  dicavie ;  deumque  confolDiC 
sgorHii  que  cipienda  cflcot."  And  that  no- 
log  might  be  waotiof  to  this  fable,  Valerius 
iitti«,  u  cited  by  AiDoblns,  adterf.  gent.  lib.  t. 
yi,  that  king  Noma,  not  having  the  fcience  of 
Dcming  lightning,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the 
fmph  iBgeria,  being  defirons  to  knovr  it,  gave 
aioi  ind  fetters  to  twelve  chafte  young  men. 
Id  pbced  them  in  ambnfcade,  near  a  ceruin 
iter,  in  which  Favnns  and  Martins  Picus  were 
lot  to  bathe,  with  orders  to  farpriTe  and  bind 
tin:  This  they  did,  and  extorted  from  them 
b  in  of  alluring  Jupiter,  of  whom  Noma  by 

■  means  learnt  the  art  of  drawing  down  thun- 
Holts  one  of  heaven.  The  Greeks,  however, 
h  not  allow  this  honour  to  be  &r1k  due  to  Nu- 
L  bat  afcribe  it  to  Prometheus ;  who,  as  Ser- 
■I  OD  the  6th  £clogue  of  Virgil,  relates,  by  re« 
kg  k>ng  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Caocafus,  dif- 
Kred  the  art  of  alluring  down  lightning,  and 
■ht  it  to  men ;  from  whence  the  fable  of  his 
^  ftolen  fire  out  of  heaven.  Laftly,  I'hefe 
Wt  fvlmina*'  were  of  three  fortu :  I.  "  Hof- 
bb,*"  which  Seneca  mentions  in  lib.  ii.  Nat. 
^-  and  thefe  hy  lacrifices  compel,  or  rather, 
>vft  their  milder  expreflton,  inyite  Jupiter  from 
ifen :  But  if  his  godihip  flioold  happen  to  be 
pilling,  or  in  an  angry  mood,  they  invite  him 
tkir  own  cofk  ;  and  this,  (ays  the  fame  Seneca, 
il  the  misfortune  of  Tullus  HofiiUus,  the  third 

■  of  the  Romans,  whom  we  mentioned  be- 
E  H.  The  **  Auxiliaria,**  which  were  alfo 
kd  <*  Advocata,*'  but  thefe  always  came  for 
rgood  of  thofe  that  called  them.  111.* The 
mrecatoria,"  which  cannut  be  reckoned  in 
Uiiimber  of  auxiliary  lightning;  for  no  man 
ks  deftrodion,  or  imprecates  diunderbolts  on 
\9mi  head.    After  all,  Pliny,  lih.  xxviii.  cap. 

I  out  of  old  authors,  that  it  was  a  very 
t  talk  to  allure  down  lightning  by  fnppli- 
•  sndiacrificea.  And  fo  much  for  the  fn* 
I  of  the  ancients,  in  regard  to  thupder 
ning. 
ff'  431*  Hitherto  the  poet  has  been  treating 
rand  lightnings  and  is  now  about  to 
i  of  another  kind  of  meteor,  called  whirl. 
And  for  the  better  underilanding  of  Aich 
fttation,  it  will  be  neceflary,  with  AriAotle, 
in.  Meteor,  and  with  Mioy,  lib.  ii»  cap.  48* 
liftingoiih  between  the  fieveral  forts  of  whirl* 
Mb,  which  the  ancients  called  by  feveral  names, 
Kding  to  their  ieveral  natures ;  as  **  ecnephias, 
ftcr  and  typho  .'*  For  fincc  all  thefe  things, 
Oder,  lightning,  **  ecnephias,  preftcr,  and  ty« 
C  amd  thunderbolts,  are  only  feveral  winds, 
oBgbt  to  diftinguidi  between  them.  Firft, 
Bi  if  the  wind  be  thin  and  fubtle,  and  if  it  be 
Ml  and  fcattered  piecemeal  here  and  there,  it 
■Attes  thunder  and  lightning.  If  it  be  more 
ife  and  thick,  it  begets  the  tempeft,  which  the 
Beks  call 'ExH^Mf ,  i.  e.  a  ftorm  without  rain, 
•rricane,  as  Pliny  fays,  lib.  ii.  cap.  43>  9o<  *f 
wind  borftJog  out  of  the  bowels  of  a  cloud, 
^  with  other  windt,  bnakipg  ost  of  other 
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clouds  likewift,  aiid  whfiout  fire,  it  tomet  to  be 
that  fort  of  whirlwind,  which  the  Greeks  called 
v'vfoff,  of  which  there  are  two  forts,  called  by  the 
Latins  **  vortex  and  turbo  :*' «  Vortex,"  if  it  malce 
a  great  and  roaring  noife :  ^  Turbo,"  if  it  make 
none  at  all,  or  but  a  whiftling  one.  But  if  tlie 
wind,  when  it  breaks  from  the  clouds,  takes  fire, 
and  kindles  into  flame,  it  nukes  a  **  prefter," 
called  by  the  Greeks  wfntii^,  which  flgnifies,  in« 
flaming,  fwelUtJg,  and  making  hot,  "  quafi  com* 
burens  conuda,  pariter  et  protercns,"  lap  Pliny, 
In  the  pbce  laft  cited :  If  the  wind,  after  ii  breaks 
from  the  clouds,  do  not  take  fire ;  but  burfls  out 
in  a  flame,  it  makes  the  lighming,  which  the 
Greeks  call  ati^cvv*;,  a  thunderbolt :  And,  lafllya 
if  the  wind  canont  break  the  cloud,  but  forces  and 
drags  it  down  upon  the  earth,  or  fea,  it  then 
makes  the  whirlwind,  which  the  Latins  called 
**  columna,"  a  pillar.  And  of  thefe  whirlwinds 
the  poet  difpvtes  in  the  following  twenty-nine 
verfes,  and  feems  to  call  the  *'  columna,  vortex, 
and  turbo.'*  all  of  them  certain  preflers.  And 
firfl,  in  thefe  rwemy-one  verfcs,  he  explains  the 
caufe  of  a  fiery  whirlwind^  called  a  preflef; 
which,  fays  he,  is  a  wind  iknpetaoufly  whirled 
about,  and  that  takes  fife  by  the  continuance  and 
vehemence  of  the  agitation.  If  this  wind  burft 
out  of  the  clouds,  and  move  violently  in  a  ftraight 
line,  it  kindles  into  lightning  only ;  but  if  the 
cloud  be  fo  tough,  that  it  cannot  break  through, 
but  bears  it  down  into  the  fea,  and,  there  impe- 
tuoufly  whirling  round  in  the  wates,  it  becomes 
a  prefter,  the  fure  deftmd|»n  of  failors. 

Ver.  4S%'  Prefleri  are  feldom  felt  at  land,  but 
chiefly  iofeft  the  fea.  There  is  another  fort  iE 
whirlwind,  which  is  not  fiery :  and  this  too  is  s 
wind,  that  turns  and  whiflcs  about  with  violence 
in  a  cloud,  and  tumbles  down  with  that  cloud 
upon  the  earth ;  where  breaking  out  without  be* 
ing  kindled  into  flame,  it  whirls  and  tumbles 
down  all  things,  where  it  lights :  Neither  is  this 
fort  of  whirlwind  frequent  at  land ;  for  the  htUs 
hinder  its  defceot,  and  break  its  force ;  but  at  (bt 
the  poor  failors  often  feel  its  violence. 

Of  this  fort  of  whirlwind,  Pliny,  lib.  it.  cap. 
48.  **  Sin  vero  flatus  repcntlni  deprefiTo  finu  arc- 
tius  rotati  nubem  effregerint,  fine  igne,  hoc  ei>, 
fine  fulmine,  Vorticem  faciunt:*'  which  agree* 
with  what  Lucretius  fays  of  it.  But  whatever 
he  fays  of  their  being  moft  frequently  felt  at  fea, 
they  are  very  common  in  Florence,  and  in  feveral 
other  coiutries. 

But  before  we  leave  this  fubjeft  of  whirlwind^ 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  fliort  account  u£ 
the  caufe  of  wind ;  the  original  of  which  is 
reckoned  among  the  hidden  fecreta  of  nature. 
Ariflotle  will  have  it  to  proceed  from  the  earth, 
and  defines  it  to  be  a  dry  eat  thy  exhalation; 
Metrodorua  and  Animaxander  held,  that  it  pro. 
cceda  from  the  water :  of  the  lame  opinion  too  is 
Vitruvius,  who,  lib.  i.,  cap.  6.  fays,  *'  Ventos  eft 
aeris  fluens  unda,  cum  incerta  motus  redundan- 
tia ;  naiciturque  ou»  lerver  ofieadit  humorem  & 
impetus  fervoris  exprimit  vim  fpiricus  flantia:'^ 
Tlua  he  i^uflrates,  by  the  exanpla  of  ^nti^iljn, 
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^flndl>ilb :  tnd  Dct  Ctrtet  freeends  to  demon- 
Bntt  the  truth  of  this  opmion  in  the  fame  inaD- 
Sicr.  And  Salmafiut,  lib.  de  Anno  CUmadcr.  af- 
iertt  the  fame  opinion,  in  the  very  words  of  Vi- 
truviua.  There  is  a  third  opinion,  which  fcems 
to  have  been  more  ancient  than  either  of  the  for- 
mer ;  and  according  to  that,  wind  is  nothing  but 
air  pat  in  motion.  Apuleias  de  Mund.  is  of  this 
laft  rpbion.  **  Nee  enim,**  fays  he,  **  aliud  t^ 
ventuis  oiii  mnltum  et  Tehemens  in  unom  coltdi 
■ifris  flumen  :*'  But  this  is  not  fatisfadory ;  for, 
by  not  aiSgning  the  firft  caufe  of  that  motion,  it 
leaves  the  matter  in  fufpenfe,  and  undetermined. 
The  moft  probable  opinion  therefore  is,  that  wind 
is  an  earthy  or  watery  exhalation,  mitfed  with  fa- 
line  fpirits,  and  other  .vapours,  drawn  or  forced 
out  of  the  earth  or  fea,  by  the  power  of  the  fun, 
or  of  fubterranean  fires,  which  being  rarefied  hf 
beat,  or  condenfed  by  cold,  and  impelled  for  the 
moft  part  by  a  tranfverfe,  but  fumetimes  by  a  di- 
TtA  motion,  exagitates  the  earth,  air,  and  fea. 
Sut  of  this  fubjeA  (ee  particularly  my  I^ord  Ba- 
con's treatife  de  Ventis;  Des  Cartes  in  the  place 
above  cited ;  Gaflendut's  Animadverfions  on  Epi- 
curus ;  Fromend.  in  Meteor. ;  Kireher.  in  Mund. 
fubterran. ;  and  Uaae.  Vollius,  de  motu  Marium 
&  Ventorum. 

Ver.  460.  The  poet  is  now  going  to  treat  of 
the  generation  of  clouds ;  which,  he  iays,  may  be 
produced  three  fevcral  ways :  And  firtl,  in  thefe 
feven  verfes,  he  teaches,  that  certain  rough  and 
hooky  atoms,  that  are  fiying  to  and  fro  in  the 
air,  meet  and  join  ^ogether :  Thefe  form  the 
thin  clouds  firft;  ana  Uiefe  thin  clouds,  condcnf- 
•sng  and  joining  with  one  another,  make  the 
thick  and  heavy  clouds. 

Anaximenes,  Plutarch,  and  Seneca,  held  the 
clouds  to  be  made  of  the  very  concretion  or  con- 
gelation of  the  aif  itfelf :  The  firft  of  them  in* 
deed  believed,  that  all  things  proceed  from  the 
air :  And  Plutaich,  de  Placit.  Philof.  L  iii.  c.  4. 
calls  the  clouds  «i^i  wanirnrau  thickenings  of 
the  air ;  and  Epicurus  in  Laertius,  ijfi^f  wiXJi#«ff, 
accumulations  or  heaps  of  air ;  but  Sciicca,  lib.  ii. 
c.  30.  *'  Spiifitudinem  acris  craffi,'*  the  thicknefs 
of  grofs  air :  for  he  will  not  allow,  that  clear  and 
unmuddj  air  can  thicken  and  grow  into  clouds ; 
becaule  it  is  too  fubtile,  and  free  from  vapours ; 
by  virtue  of  which  only  it  can  condenfe  into 
clouds.  Macrobius,  **  Acr  terreui  frigorii  exha. 
Utione  denfatui,  in  nubem  cogitur.*'  In  Somn. 
Scipionis,  lib.  i.  cap.  %%, 

Ver.  467.  In  thefe  nine  vetfes  he  obferres, 
that « clouds  frequently  fcem  to  rife  from  the  tops 
of  high  mcuntaios :  the  reafon  of  which,  he  fays, 
i%  this ;  bccaufe  fomo  thin  mifts  and  watery 
fleams,  that  are  too  fubtile  to  be  feen,  are  driven 
vp  thither  by  the  wind  ;  where  joining  tojirether, 
and  growing  thick,  they  become  viUble.  More- 
over, our  tranflator  has  omitted  the  two  laft 
Terfes  of  this  argument,  which,  in  the  original, 
are  as  follows. 

Nam  Joca  dceUrat  fntfmn  ventofa  patere 

iUf  ipdi  Ic  fcpftts,  montci  cum  afcettdiaci  a}tof . 


And  indeed  they  are  ol  no  great  ttonntt, 
therefore  I  have  forcbtfn  to  cnuUUteaDd 
them  in  the  text  of  this  verfion.  What  thq 
is  only  this :  For,  when  we  afcend  a  higk 
tain,  the  thing  itfelf  and  (cnie  denie 
**  ventofa  loca  furfum  patere,*'  i.  e.  tfal 
winds  tend  to  the  higheft  places,  and  reign  1 
Thb  is  the  interpretation  Creech  him^ 
them  in  his  Latin  edition  of  Lucretias. 

Ver.  476.  In  thefe  fix  verfes  Lacrcti« 
pofes  a  lecond  reafon  of  the  generation  of  ( 
and  that  matter  may  not  be  wanting  to  a 
foch  vaft  bodies  of  clouds  as  are  rdlisf 
down  in  the  air,  he  raifes  vaponn  aad 
tions  from  the  ie^ ;  and  tben,  in  ten  vcrliei| 
the  rivers  and  other  vratera»  nay,  even  frt 
earth  itfelf;  not  that  he  believes  any 
ticks  afcend,  as  GaHendus  interprets,  bat 
the  earth,  being  moiAened  with  dews  n 
fcems  to  i'moke,  and  breathe  forth  watery 
tions,  which  the  particles  of  heat,  chat  an 
nually  dcfcending  from  above,  meet  itt 
afcent,  and  prefi  them  into  clouds, 
verfe  of  this  argument  is  likewife 
Creech  in  this  vcrfion :  It  tuns  thos  is 
ginal: 
Nam  ratio  cum  fanguine  abeft  hnmoriboi 

And  indeed  the  interpreters  know  not  1 
to  make  of  it :  fome  place  it  above,  \ 
410.  others  below,  after  ver.  531.  Ins 
which  places  it  fecms  to  have  but  as  Ii  ' 
as  here :  fo  that  upon  the  whole  1 
opinion  feems  beft^  who  will  not  aUovl 
genuine,  and  therefore  abfohitcly  rejedcl 

Ver.  478.  This  the  poet  has  incntiai 
b.i.v.357. 

Ver.  486.  This  and  the  following  \ 
original  run  thus : 

Urget  enim  quoque  figniferi  fuper  aeth 
£c  quafi  deufando  fubtcxxt  caeruU  oimbitd 

In  his  interpretation  of  which  we  mtyl 
that  Creech  has  followed  the  opinioo « 
dut,  and  fome  others,  who  interpret  i 
to  mean  the  ether  itfelf,  whofe  hcato 
the  clouds;  and  this  muft  be  explained,  i 
to  be  intended  of  the  antiperiftaCs,  by  t 
which  the  region  of  the  clouds  growi  c  * 
our  tranflator,  in  his  Latin  edition  of  J 
has  changed  his  opinion,  and  fays,  that  t 
periftafis  oC  theirs,  as  they  call  it,  will  1 
nothing  ;  and  that  they  allege  a  caufe,  1 
the  clouds  may  indeed  be  atteooated,  I 
condenled  1  And  Lucretius  himfclf,  a  i 
lower,  urges  the  heat  of  the  fun  fsrc 
reafons  of  the  liqucfa&ion  and  difibliiti8tt| 
clouds  into  rain : 

Aut  diiTulvuntur  folia  fuper  ida  calore, 

fays  he,  v.  5X3.    And  therefore  Citeek  i 
mheris  itftmi  to  mean  the  little  bodies  that  j 
defcending  from  the  heavens  in  a  ( 
tnrbulent  manner.    And  indeed  tbiii 
tton  £rcmi  more  coofonant  to  Rtfoo  ' 
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vow  i»7i,  &c.  read,  For  the  defcending  pares 
c. 

Ver.  488.  lo  thefe  foorteeo  verfes,  as  a  third 

nTe  of  clouds,  he  fetches  the  feeds  of  them  from 

i  infinite  fpace,   and  from  the  other  worlds. 

r  Lucretius,  alter  Epicurus,  believed,  that  the 

MDS  which  alTemble  in  the  concretion  of  clouds, 

M  not  onlf  out  of  the  air,  water,  and  earth, 

t  out  of  the  void  Ukewift :  for  haying  Uught, 

ik  I  ver.  X005.  &  feq.  that  the  fpace  in  which, 

I  of  which,  and  through  which  the  infinite 

jm  are  continually  flying,  is  immenfe  and  in- 

likewife,.what  wonder  is  it,  if  they  fvpply 

that  inezhauftible   magazine   a   fufficient 

of  feed  for  the  produ«£lion  of  clouds  i 

£xUrMi  matur.]  That  is  to  fay,  mauer 

comes  not  only  from  the  fea,  nor  only  from 

cvtli,  nor  only  from  the  air,  but  from  with- 

If  i.e.  from  the  inunenfe  and  infinite  fpace 

imifcrfc. 
er.  490.    See  book  u  ver.  960.   &  feq.  & 
&  (eq.  where  the  poet  has  brought  many 
eoti  to  prove  the  univerle  to  be  infinite^ 
tbt  it  has  no  centre. 
^ii.49$'  See  book  iL  ver.  134.  &e. 
Wu,  494.    Thir  and  the  following  verfe  are 
Ncribed  from  Cowley,  and  repeated  in  this 

froni  b.  iv.  v.  x%6, 

fcr.  30a.  Thefe  thirty  verfes  contain  a  fliort 

in  of  rain.     Many  feeds  of  water  riic  up 

with  the  feeds  of  the  clouds,  and  grow 

together  with  the  clouds,  in  like  manner, 

blood,  and  other  humours  increafe  in  pro- 

with .  our  bodies.     For  a  cloud  may  be 

}fikd  to  be.  a  body,  that  contains  the  rain, 

Idi  may  be  compared  to  the  blood  in  the  bo- 

i  sf  animab.    To  thefe  feeds  of  water  and 

4ti  >dd  thefe  particles  of  water  that  the  clouds, 

"fleeces  of  wool,  which  they  feem  to  refemble, 

itrom  the  rivers  and  fea.    And  thus  when 

ids  are  fuU  of  water,  if  they  are  preifed 

by  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  their  own 

Slater  muft  of  ueceifity  be  i^ueesed  out, 

from  them :   This  in  fevestecn  verfes. 

he  lays  in  four  verfes,  that  if  the  winds 

the  clouds,  the  rain  will  likewife  drop  from 

;  and  if  the  heat  of  the  fun  pierce  the  clouds, 

wUl  flow  like  melted  wax.    That  a  violent 

ihowe^  is  occafioned  hy  a  violent  compref. 

ef  the  cbttds :  in  four  verfes,  and  laiUy,  in 

verfes,  that  conftant  fliowers  happen,  when 

tay  clouds  are  heaped  upon  one  another,  and 

MO  the  earth  refolves  into  vapours  the  rain  it 

I  received,  and  fends  it  up  again  into  the  region 

'^  clouds. 

iAriftotle  and  his  followers,  who  held  that  the 
tments  change  from  one  into  another,  and  fo 
•ke  a  circle  of  generation,  define  rain  to  be  air 
■overted  into  water,  and  diftiUing  from  a  cloud 
I  drops.  Epicurus  held  that  rain  might  be  ge- 
cnted  two  feveral  ways :  I.  By  tranfmutatjon. 
^  By  comprefiion.  By  tranfmutatioo ;  becaufe 
^  is  the  nature  of  the  air,  that  it  changes  by 
■•deaUtiofi  into  waccfi  vid  foc}^  too  is  the  na* 


^1 

tnre  of  a  cloud ;  that  Vy  the  retreat  and  aUencc 
of  heat,  and  by  the  acccflion  of  cold,  its  parts  are 
fo  tranfpofed  and  varied,  as  renders  them  more 
apt  to  flow  and  fail.  This  is  exemplified  by  va* 
pours  gathering  together  in  a  limbeck,  and  then 
falling  in  drops.  By  compreflion,  when  by  virind 
or  cold  the  dood  is  comprefled,  and  the  vaporous 
corpufdis  within  the  hollows  of  it  are  crowded 
together ;  and  thus,  by  that  acce£Koo  of  weight,  or 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  are  driven  and  fqueesed 
out  of  the  cloud,  in  like  manner  as  water  out  of  a 
fpooge.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  dropt 
of  rain  are  formed  by  coalition,  radier  than  hy  di- 
vifion ;  and  that  rain  is  not,  as  it  is  vulgarly  taken 
to  be,  a  watery  mafs  efibfed  from  a  cloud,  as  wa- 
ter out  of  the  rofe  of  a  watering  pot,  nor  as  Trep*  ^ 
fiades  and  Arifiophanes,  deling  this  opinion,  laysa ' 
does  it  proceed  from  Jupiter's  making  water 
through  a  fieve.  For,  if  there  were  any  fuch  ibg« 
nation  of  water  in  a  cloud,  it  would,  fall  from . 
thence  in  a  torrent,  or  as  water  does  from  fpouts, 
rather  than  in  drop*.  Moreover,  there  are  rep- 
koned  three  kinds  of  rain.  "  StilUcidium,  Imber^ 
and  Nimbus.**  The  firft  is  a  mifly  rain,  The  fc- 
cond  more  intenfe,  and  compofed  of  larger  drops, 
a  fober  rain.  The  third,  a  violent  pouring  rain  ; 
which,  as  Fromondns  fays,  falls  ^  decumaiiis  gut- 
tis  :*'  Apuleitts  de  mundo,liimsupthe  whole  mat" 
ter  in  a  few  words :  *'  Tot  diverfitadbus,'*  fays 
he,  **  plovije  cadunt,  quot  modis  aer  nubinm  con« 
ditionibus  cogitur.*' 

Ver.  505.  Hippocratea  agrees  vnth'^Lucretint 
in  this  opinion,  and  lib.  de  A£r.  Aqu.  et  Loc  (aya 
exprefsly,  that  there  is  moifture  in  all  things. 

Vex.  508.  Here  the  poet  teaches  in  five  verfes, 
that  while  the  clouds  are  driven  by  winds  over  the 
furface  of  the  fiea,  or  other  waters,  they,  like  wool, 
hung  in  damp  places,  imbibe  and  fuck  in  the  moii^ 
ture. 

Ver.  5x3.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  the  poet  mentions 
one  of  the  ways,  hy  which  rain  diftills  from  the 
clouds,  that  is,  by  comprelfion;  when  the  douds, 
comprefled  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  by  the 
great  quantity  of  water,  contained  within  their 
boweli,  let  drop  the  rain ;  as  water  is  fqoeezed 
out  of  a  fponge,  by  preffiog  iti 

Ver.  5x9.  Thefe  four  verfes  contain  the  other 
vray,  by  which  BpiqBps,  and,  after  him,  Lucre- 
tius held,  that  raintight  be  made,  to  wit,  hy 
tranfmutation,  that  is  to  fay,  when  the  clouds,  he<p 
ing  (buck  and  rarefied,  either  by  the  force  of  the 
^ind,  or  the  heat  of  the  fun,  difiil  in  rain,  as  is  cx« 
plained  above,  ver.  50ft. 

Ver.  313.  Thefe  four  verfes,  that  give  the  rea« 
fon  of  a  violent  fkorm  of  rain,  are  fufficiently  ex* 
plained  in  the  note  on  ver.  50^  and  fo  likewife 
are  the  five  that  follow  them,  and  aflign  the  caufe 
of  conftaiit  fliowers. 

Ver.  53».  In  thefe  two  verfes,  he  tells  us,  that 
a  rainbow  is  made  by  the  beams  of  the  fun,  flrik- 
ing  upon  an  oppofite  and  wet  cloud. 

Lucretius  (ays  not  any  thing  of  the  various  co« 
lours  of  the  rainbow;  a  fubjed  which  neverthe- 
lefs  has  employed  many  of  the  philofophers ;  and 
coaccxaing  which,  th^e  ace  tW9  thiogi  chiefly*  to 
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he  inqoired  into ;  their  iraad)^,  and  their  order. 
As  to  the  (vrdt,  Ariftotle  difcerns  only  three  dif- 
tind  coIoufF ;  f«/»/««ov,  a  light  red,  or  faffron,  aa 
Ibme  interpret  it ;  x^^C^^  I^reen,  and  w«^f  ^^» 
purple,  or  violet,  and  cerulean;  and  thence  he 
called  the  rainbow  three  coloured ;  but  Ptoloms- 
ti«  calls  it  feven  coloured,  becaufe  of  the  mrngled 
colours  that  hiterrene  among  thofe  three  chief  eo» 
lours.  Others  call  it  manf-coloured,  as  if  the 
Bumber  of  its  colours  eould  fcarce  be  dUlingiiifli- 
cd.     Whence  Virgil,  JEn.  jv.  ?er.  701. 

Mille  trahit  varios  adverfo  fole  colores. 

A  rainbow  is  only  the  piAure  of  the  light  of 
the  fun,  in  an  oppofite  dood.  moift  or  wet,  and 
|uft  ready  to  be  diflblved,  and  fall  down  in  rain. 
It  is  in  itfelf  of  no  colour ;  and  the  various  co- 
lours  that  appear,  are  but  reflexions  of  the  light 
of  the  fun  received  differently,  according  as  the 
cloud  is  more  or  lefs  denfe  s  this  is  evident  by  ar- 
tificial rainbows.  And  yet  this  /hadow,  rhis  al- 
moft  nothing,  does,  by  rcfledion,  fometimes  make 
another  rainbow,  though  not  fo  diftinA  and  beau- 
tiful. Sir  R.  Blackmore  defcribes  a  rainbow  poe- 
tically, and  like  a  philofophar  too» 

Tliua  oft  the  Lord  of  Nature,  in  the  air, 
Hangs  ev*niAg  clouds,  his  fable  canvafs,  where 
If  is  pencil,  dipt  in  heavenly  colours,  made 
Of  imercepbBfl  fun-beams,  rnizM  with  (hade 
Of  tempered  ether,  and  refraded  light, 
Painta  his  fair  r^bow,  charming  to  the  fight* 

There  are  opiy  four  chief  colours  In  a  rainbow. 
1.  A  light  red.  II.  A  yellow,  or  faffron.  III.  A 
freen.  IV.  A  purple.  Thefe  colour^  change 
their  fite  and  order,  according  to  the  difference  of 
the  rainbow ;  for  there  are  two  diftind  forM  of 
rainbows ;  **  iris  primaria,**  and  '*  iris  fecuodaria,*' 
the  primary  and  fecundary  rainbow.  The  pri- 
mary rainbow  U  that  which,  for  the  moft  part,  ap- 
pears alone,  and  in  virhich  the  ruddy  colour  isoot- 
noft,  or  higheil ;  the  yellow  next,  the  green  the 
third  colour,  and  the  purple  the  inmo(^,  or  loweft. 
But  the  *•  iri«  jecundaril,"  or  fecundary  rainbow, 
it  that  which  never  appears  alone,  but  always  a- 
bove,  and  larger  thin  the  primary,  and  has  the 
fame  colours,  but  more  faint,  and  quite  inverted ; 
that  is  to  fay,  in  the  fecond^P  rainbow,  the  pur- 
ple colour  is  the  o^itnioft,  or  higheil,  the  next  to 
that  the  green,  the  third  the  yellow,  and  the  rud- 
dy  the  inmoft  or  loweft.  This  rainbow  is  not  fo 
diftind  and  beautiful  as  the  other,  of  which  it  is 
held  to  be  only  a  reflexion.  It  is  agreed  by  all, 
that  there  are  two  caufet  of  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow ;  the  fnn,  and  the  watery  cloud  placed  a- 
■ainft  it ;  but  they  do  not  explain  this  in  the  fiime 
manner.  Metrodoms  in  Plutarch  de  Pladt.  Pbi- 
lof.  1.  iii.  c.  3.  beUevea,  that  the  rednefs  of  the 
rainbow  proceeds  from  the  beams  of  the  fun,  and 
the  cerulean  colour  from  the  cinud.  Seneca  af- 
lenu  to  this  opinion,  and  adds,  that  the  other  co- 
lours are  only  a  mixture  of  thefe  two.  Ariftotle, 
3.  Meteor,  will  have  the  cloud  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  mirror,  from  which  the  beanu  of  the  fno, 
Iking  varioufly  reflcAcdi  prodnfic  tkc  ywM»  c»* 


lours  t  the  light  red,  beeaiiie  tlwy  ne  itMdj 
from  that  part  of  the  cloud  that  it  neareft  toli 
orb ;  the  green,  becaufe  they  are  rcfleAed  bij 
the  part  that  is  ferther  off;  laftly,  the  porpk* 
canfe  they  arc  fcarce  refleded  at  all,  by  reafoii 
the  yet  greater  remotenefs  of  the  cloud ;  nor  ^ 
he  diftingnifli  the  yellow  from  the  red,  ooly 
caufe  it  grows  whitiih,  by  reafon  of  the 
of  the  green.    Scaliger  believes  the  doud  tacaj 
fift  of  the  particles  of  the  four  elemnRi,  arf 
therefore  will  have  the  upmoft  parts  of  it  to  tig 
red,  when  they  receive  the  light  of  the  fuo,  li 
caufe  they  are  fiery ;  the  next  to  become  Teflu 
as  being  aihrial,  and  the  third  to  grow  grcca,! 
holding  of  the  earth.     As  to  the  figure  of  i 
rainbow,  it  is  round ;  but  it  would  be  tootedli 
to  relate  the  various  opinions  why  it  u  ib. 
this  confult  P.  Gaffcndus  on  the  tenth  ba4L 
Laertius      Animad.  de  Meteorolog.  p.  iiij. 

Ver.  534.  Lucretius  fays  nothing  in  partia 
of  the  cauies  of  fnow.  wind,  bail,  hoar-froft, 
&c.  but  only  takes  notice  in  thefe  feven 
that  whoever  contemplates  on  thefe  thbgi, 
confidera  the  clouds  and  ihowera,  and  at  tkf 
time  reflets  on  the  various  figures  and 

of  the  principle*,  will  eafily  be  able  to 

bend  the  caofcs  of  thefe  and  the  other  mM 
which'he  leaver  unexplained. 

Ver.  535.  Pliny,  lib.  xviL  cap.  a.  calls 
the  foam  of  celeftial  waters,  when  they  daflii 
one  another :  which,  fays  Cowley,  is 
erpreffed  for  a  poet,  though  hot  iU  defioei 
philofopher.  Ariftotle,  and  after  him, 
our  modem  philofophers,  hold  it  to  be  _ 
of  a  moift,  but  rare  and  thin  cloud,  whicl^ 
condenfed  by  cold,  as  it  falls  dow/i,  that  k 
the  more  eafily  cut  through  the  air,  dii  ' 
into  flakes,  like  fleeces  of  woot;  to 
Pfahnift  alludes,  "  Qui  dat  nivcm ,  ficnt 
PfaL  147.  He  gives  fiiow.like  wckbI. 
nus,  in  rheatro  Naturae,  i$  of  opinion, 
Royal  Pfalmift  refembles  (now  to  wool, 
of  the  warmth  it  affords  to  planta  and 
in  the  cold  of  winter,  as  woollen  garmettii 
men,  rather  than  for  its  fleecy  Itmilitude^ 
whitenefs  of  fnow  is  derived  from  its 
caufe,  which  1%  cold ;  and  alfo  from  the 
mixture  of  adrial  fpirits.  Anazagorai 
to  be  black ;  and  in  Armenia  it  is  of  a 
lour  i  which,  as  Euftathius  00  the  feowid 
fcrves,  is  caufed  by  the  tcfrtftrial  partideii 
touM  of  the  foil  of  that  coimtry,  which 
with  mtniom.  For  thofe  particles^  miii 
thofe  of  the  air,  tinge  the  fnow,  aod  give  it 
hue«  Of  the  wonderful  contexture  wi  %« 
fnow,  which  is  faid  to  be  alwaya  fissuig«br« 
Kepler,  who  has  writtea  a  particular  tfodfr 
on  that  fubje^ 

Ibid.  Hail  is  nothing  cUebat  raia 
in  iu  fall :  and  this  coogelaiioii  or 
made  not  far  from  the  earth,  becaufe  hail  ill 
ver  feen  upon  the  high  mountains,  which  are 
ten  covered  with  fnow;  bcfidea;  hail,  the  M 
to  the  earth  the  doud  ia,  out  of  which  it  hShti 
tbt  mote  uiaogis  or  pfnaidM  in  i;t  Sguc-i 
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f  vn  ciotidi  nd  tbc  more  i^enote  fir^m  die 
^tb  roooder  the  haH :  the  reaTpn  of  which 
mCe  thofe  ineqaaHtiet,  or  aaglet,  ire  worn 
,aad  rounded  by  thejength  oCitipaflage  and 
kttbroagb  the  air  :  and  its  cnng^ed  hard- 
toeccdi  from  the  aatiperiftafit  of  the  lower 
I  of  the  air :  and  this  too  is  the  reafon  why 
Qiaiore  fre^entl^  in  faobner  than  in  win- 
mk  feldoAi  in  the  night,  unlefs  the  night  be 
L  See  more  in  Ftomondos,  Meteeralog.  Kb. 
^|.  I  will  only  add  Ariitotle*s  fliort,  but 
Iffsition  of  ibow  and  hail :  fnow^  fays  he, 
bi  congealed,  and  Kail  congealed  water. 
S  SAh  Before  we  enter  on  this  difpntation, 

tekes,  it  may  not  be  amils  to  take  no- 
^tswtnl  forts  of  them.  Apnleios,  lib.  i. 
MiOi  reckons  np  ibren  fereral  forts  of  earth- 
ft.  I.  The  firtt  ia  termed  Epidinies,  flbn 
Mr,  bom  hrim)Jmt  I  incUpe,  bcouife  it 
JdcloQg ;  and,  thus,  (kriking  at  oblique  an. 
penncBS  things  by  inclination,  or  «ide- 
'  n.  The  fecond  is  called  Braftes,  feu  ef. 
hnsilirom  fi^t^t  fboil;  the  fimilitude  of 
liMcr,  becaulc  it  bears  all  abore  it  in  a 
tht.  111.  The  third,  Chafmacias  from 
fc%I  gape.becanfe  itmAhet  an  hiatus  or 
K  asiich  the  place  it  forcts,  is  fwallowed 
?•  The  fourth,  Rbeacs,  from  f^m,  I  break, 
I  k  forcei  its  way  by  a  rupture :  though  it 

fo  wide  a  ch^m  as  the  former.   V    The 

u  called  Oftes,  from  wf/^«  1  thru  ft  with 
11   and  thi^   both  fhake^  and  overturo« 

fizth,  Palmatias,  from  w£x>m,  I  (hake, 
this  (hakes  the  ground   and  buildings, 

ib  as  to  OTcrturn  them.  VII.  The  fe- 
ll called  Mycematiai,  ot  Mycetiat,  from 
mtf  I  bellow,  becaofe  it  makes  a  roaring 
But  Ammianos  Marcellinnt,  and,  after 
hfios  Rhodiginus,  allow  but  four  kiods  of 
Pkes. 

and  Democritns  afcribe  the  canfe  of 
to  fubterranean  winds,  that  under- 
els  of  the  earth,  and  then  force  out 
:  the  Stoifcs  attribute  it  to  moiftnre, 
Into  air;  which  firoggl^og  for  room  to 

aod  meeting  with  the  thick  and  tough 

the  earth,  (hakes  it  by  iu  (Iruggling. 
hold  that  earthquakes  proceed  from  en- 
air,  or  fpirits  arifing  from  combuftiblc 
t*t  as  fulphur,  nitre,  allum,  fal^rmoniac,  bi- 
ll or  the  like  ;  which  being  fet  pn  fire,  and 
peotly  rarefied,  caufc  the  fame  eflfeds  as 
wder  does  in  mines.  See  Fromond.  Me- 
Bg-  lib.  iv.  cap.  a.  where  thofe  authors  treat 
tt  matters  at  large.  I  now  return  to  Lu* 
t^  who,  in  order  to  give  a  right  eiplication 
tltqaakes  firft  fuppofes  feveral  things,  which 
k  no  man  ever  doubted  :  and  firft,  fays  he, 
bt  ▼er(e>,  yoa  may  fuppofe  the  earth  to  be 
(  bollown,  that  the  caverns  are  full  of  va- 
^  ioto  which  the  wind  can  eafily  ru(h  :  in 
at  pUce,  that  there  are  many  lakes,  many 
pool*  of  water,  and  rirers  too,  rolhng  their 
iwiihin  tho  bowels  of  the  earth.  Thefe 
ibftng  gnntcd:  the  ptet  affigai  the  firft 


caufe  of  earthquakes  to  the  earth  itfelf ;  and  iql 
eight  verfes  more  tells  us,  that  one  caufe  of  earth- 
quakes may  be  this  :  when  any  of  thofe  fubterra« 
nean  caritiea  ^e  decayed  by  length  of  time;  and 
it  is  certain  they  will  decay ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  hollow  will  Call  down  :  nor  can  i:  be  doubted, 
but  chat  a  trembling  of  the  earth  muft  be  caufed 
by  fuch  a  concuflion,  fince  we  fee,  that  whea 
coached  or  waggons  go  along  the  (ireets,  the 
hoo(ea  on  either  fide  are  (haken. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  Anaaimenes,  who  Ta 
Seneca,  lik  vi.  fays,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth, 
which  moifture  has  loofened,  or  fubterranean  fire 
undermined  and  confumed,  or  the  violence  of. 
wind  has  (haken,  or  that  the  length  of  time,  haa  ' 
brought  to  moulder  and  decay,  may  fall  in.  But 
Ariltotle  and  Plutarch  fay.  that  Anaximencs  held^ 
that  thefe  fallings  in  of  the  earth  could  not  pro« 
ceed,  except  from  drynels  and  moifturc.  Epicu- 
rus in  $eneca,  lib.  vi.  cap  20.  fpeaks  of  this  firft 
caufe  of  earthquakes,  in  thefe  words :  "  Fortafie 
aliqua  parte  terne  fubiio  decidciue  terra  apfa  pcr^ 
cutitur,  Bl  inde  motum  capit  FortafiV  cah'da  vi^ 
fpiritiis  in  ignem  verfa  &  fulmini  fimilis  cum 
magna  (Irage  obftantium  fertur."  Perhaps,  faya 
he,  fome  part  of  the  earth  falling  down  on  a  fud« 
den,  the  f  arth  itf  If  is  (haken,  and  thence  is  caufed 
the  motion :  perhaps  in  fome  parts  the  earth  ia 
fupportf  d  as  with  pillars,  which  being  decayed, 
*nd  giving  way,  the  fuperimpofcd  weight  trem« 
blet :  perhaps  the  hot  force  of  wind  is  changed  iA<^ 
to  fire,  and  borne  about  like  lightning,  n»kcs  9 
wide  deftrudion  of  all  things  that  refift  its  paffiige. 
And  in  the  fame  author,  lib.  vi.  cap.  9.  Anazago- 
ras  holds  almofl  a  like  caufe  of  earthqtiakea,  which^ 
he  fays,  arc  the  eflfed  of  lij(btning. 

Ver  SS3'  Seneca.  Nat  Qusft.  lib.  ▼!.  cap.  »i. 
**  Si  quando  magna  onera  per  vicot  vehicuforom 
plurium  trada  font,  (perhaps  per  vicos  ▼ehiculo- 
rum  plurium  ordioe  trad  a  font)  &  rotx  majori 
nifu  in  falebras  inciderunt,  terram  concuti  fentiea. 
Afdepiodorus  tradit,  cum  petra  i  latere  mootia 
abrupu  cecidi/ret,^cdificia  vicina  trcmore  coUap. 
fa.  Idem  fob  terns  fieri  poteft,  ut  ex  his,  quaa 
impendent,  rupibus  aliqua  refoluta  magno  ponde* 
re  &.  fono  in  lubjacentem  caveroam  cadat,  eo  ve- 
hement ius,  quo  aut  plus  ponderis  habutt,  aut  vcnit 
aliius  :  &  (ic  commovetur  omne  tedum  cavats 
vailis."  When  heavy  loads  are  dravm  in  carta 
along  thtf  (b-eets ;  if  the  wheels  happen  to  phmga 
into  a  hole,  you  will  feel  the  ground  trembk. 
Afclepiodurus  relates,  that  a  rock,  breaking  of 
from  the  fide  of  a  mountalto,  (hook  down  the 
neighbouring  buildings  as  it  fell.  The  fame  thing 
may  happen  in  the  hollows  under  ground  :  if  any 
of  the  impending  rocks  break  off  with  mightr 
weight  and  noife,  and  tumble  down  into  the  fub- 
jaceot  cavern,  and  that  too  with  more  violence 
and  impctnofity,  the  greater  the  weight  is,  and 
the  higher  it  falls ;  theo  ail  the  bulk  of  earth, 
that  covers  that  cavity,  will  be  moved  and  irem* 
ble.  *     - 

Ver.  557.  Another  caufe  of  earthquakes,  and 
which  he  afcribes  to  water,  is  contained  in  thelb 
fit c  teifti,  t«  xhu  efled.    If  a  vaft  guaadty  f» 
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canh  &I1  down  into  t  gnu  pool  of  witer»  ic  will 
caufe  an  agitation  in  that  water»  and  that  agita* 
tion  may  caufe  a  daggering  or  reeling  of  the 
earth,  that  contains  that  water,  as  in  a  veOeL 

Democritut,  at  Arillotle,  lib.  ii.  ■*  de  rebus  fu- 
pcris*'  witneflea,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  earth, 
lioce  it  abounds  with  water,  and  admits  into  its 
bowels  a  great  quantity  of  rain,  is  moved  and 
ihaken  by  it:  for,  becaufe  the  cavities  cannot 
contain  all  the  water,  the  earth  fwells  and  in- 
cceafes  with  it :  and  thus  the  water,  forcing  its  ^ay 
into  the  earth,  caufes  an  eanhquake)  and  the 
earth  growing  dry,  and  attrading  the  ^ater  from 
the  placet,  that  are  full,  into  thofic  that  are  empty, 
is  moved  by  the  water,  and  changes  place,  and 
glides  from  one  into  another.  Thus  Epicurus  is 
Seneca,  lib.  vi,  cap.  ao.  **  Ergo,  ut  ait  Epicurus, 
^cte{t  terram  movere  aqua,  fipartes  aliquas  eloit 
&  abraiit,  quibut  deGit  po0e  excavatis  fuftineri, 
quod  integris  fertbatur.'*  Thus  in  A.  Gelliiis,  Jib. 
ii.  cap  ak.  the  poets  fcigi^  that  Neptune,  that  it, 
water,  is  the  mover  and  fluker  of  the  earth  :  to 
this  likewife  may  be  referred  the  opinion  of 
Thales,  that  the  earth  is  fupported  by  water,  and 
fometimet  runs  adrift,  and  floats,  like  a  fliip,  got 
loofe  from  her  anchor.  And  indeed,  in  earth- 
quakes, when  the  earth  opens  and  gapes,  water 
tor  the  mod  parts  breaks  out,  almoft  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  it  works  itfelf  into  a  fhip  that  has 
fprung  a  leak.  But  Lucretius  believes  that  the 
earth  (hakes,  by  reafon  of  huge  pieces  of  it,  that 
break  off  and  fall  down  into  a  cavern  of  water  : 
ai,  for  eumple,  a  veifel  full  of  water  cannot  re- 
knain  without  motion,  if  the  water  it  contains 
lluAuate;  till  that  water  ccafes  its  agitation,  and 
be  at  reft.  Thus  he  feems  to  fpcak  after  the  opa- 
nion  of  Thales,  who  held  that  the  earth  fioau  in 
Water. 

Vcr.  ^6a.  In  thefe  twenty  vcrfes,  he  propofes 
itie  wind  as  a  third  caufe  of  earthquakes,  and  fays, 
that  the  wind,  ruihing  into  the  caverns  of  the 
earth,  makes  it  incline,  and,  as  it  were,  drives  it 
forward :  but  (ince  the  blail  is  not  continued  on 
\for  if  it  were,  the  whole  earth  would  fly  be* 
fore  the  driving  violence],  and  fince,  fometimes 
meeting  with  oppofition,  it  is  repelled,  and  goes 
back,  the  earth,  after  feveral  flu&uating  motions, 
fettles  again  in  its  ancient  former  feat.  But  by 
this  fliiduation  of  the  earth,  buildings  are  fliakcn 
and  tumbled  to  the  ground. 

To  this  fort  of  earthquake  may  be  referred, 
that  amazing  prodigy,  whi^h  Pliny,  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  Thufcan  books,  relates  of  two 
mountains  in  the  country  of  Modena,  which  Lu- 
cius Marcius  and  Sextus  Julius  being  confuls,  met, 
and  butted  again  ft  each  other,  making  a  dreadful 
noife,  and  cafting  out  fmoke  and  fire  into  the  air, 
and  then  retiring :  he  adds,  that  this  was  feen  by 
many  Romans  from  the  JEmilian  way.  **  Nam- 
que  montes  duo  inter  fc  concurrerunt  crepitu 
magno  aiTultantes ;  inter  cos  flamnu  fumoque  in 
coelum  eatunte  interdiu ;  fpedante  i  vi&  iBmilii 
jkiagn&  equitcm  Romaoorum  fkmiliarnraque  et 
iriatorum  multitudine,"  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  83. 
Moreover,  the  fort  of  earthquake  which  Lucre- 


tiot  here fpeaks of, it  that  vriudilfacy oil  *Z|»I 
clintet,'*  or  **  inclinator  ;'*  and  b  compircd  tt  & 
nodding  motion  of  a  veflel  in  the  water.  In 
Ariftotle  allows  only  two  furts  of  esribqaitoi 
which  he  calls  a  trembling  and  a  pnUiansii 
trembling  is  compared  to  the  fiiakiog  that  Sam 
us  in  a  fie  of  au  ague ;  the  pulfion  to  the  bctfi^ 
of  the  arteries.  Now,  becaufe  this  laft  fiecaik 
be  a  fociceflion  of  the  caith  whik  it  is  flukes,  a 
an  intermitting  and  perpendicular  motioa:  fli 
becaufe  the  tremUing  feems  to  be  without  hut 
roiflion,  and  a  lateral  or  fidelong  motion,  tbn 
fore  fome  bethought  therofelves  of  this  fotf 
earthquake,  which  they  call  an  inclioatioD,  vkl 
the  earth  inclines  add  nodt  towards  the  bonni 
This  inclining  earthquake  it  mentioned  bj  S^ 
ton  in  Paradife  Loft,  Book  vi.    At  if,  Cip  b^  ^ 

Windt  under  ground,  or  waters  fordng  mvf 
Side  long,  had  pulh'd  a  mountain  Iron 
Half  funk  with  all  hit  pinet.— — 

Ver.  370.  To  thit  pnrpofe,  Ovid  (jpeaki^ 
the  wind,  lays, 

Hisqooquenon  pafllm  muDdl  labtiaOarUl 

dum 
A^n  permifit.    Vix  ntinc  obfiftitur  ilfis. 
Cum  hta  quifque  regant  divetfo  flamioa 
Quin  lanicnt  mundum.  Afcf.  1 11 

Nor  were  thefe  b1uft*ring  breth*rra  left  ttl 
0*er  feas  and  (bores  their  fury  to  difchar;ge; 
Bound  as  they  are,  and  circumforib*d  inph^ 
They  rend  the  world,  rcfiftlclt  where  thefp 

And  Virgil  yet  more  cloTely  to  tile  taki^ 
cretius,  fays,  that  iBolos 

Lttdantes  ventos,  tempeftatefque  fogom 
Imperio  premit,  ac  viudis  et  carcere  frglL  • 

Ni  faeiat,  mare  ac  terras,  coelomq.  pi  ufs^ 
Quippe  ferant  rapidi  fecum,  verrantqneffll 

With  powV  imperial  curbs  the  ftmgg&f 
And  founding  tempefts  in  dark  prifaos  t 
Which  did  he  not,  their  unrefiftcd  fway 
Would  fweep  the  world  before  than  ia 

way: 
Earth,  air,  and  feas,  through  empty  fpace 
And  heav'n  would  fly  before  the  driving  ft 

Ver.  381.  In  thefe  twenty-one  verfes,  fat 
that  this  inclination  and  fluduating  n 
earth  is  often  attended  with  a  violent 
fucceflion  of  it ;  for  if  the  wind  break 
the  caverns,  and  cleave  the  earth,  tbeo 
iflands,  &c.  together  with  all  their  inhst^ 
are  ingulfed  and  fwallowed  up  in  the  Wl 
^chafin ;  but  if  the  wind  do  not  break  thT^ 
them,  there  is  then  only  a  trembling,  tf 
were,  a  fliuddering  of  the  earth,  which  ii 
by  the  chilling  wind  that  it  diflufed 
its  pores.    Now,  though  there  icem  but 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  iirom  a  bare 
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J  ot  the  eanfi  onlyt  yet  It  may  be  joined  with 
the  other  forts  of  earthquakes :  Nor  can  any  one 
'  be  certain  but  that  the  trembling;  may  be  often  re- 
lated, and  that  too  with  ftill  more  and  more  vio- 
fence,  fo  as  to  overtlirow  the  buildings,  and  make 
the  earth  gape  a  little.  Seneca  fays,  that  Epicu- 
rus held  wind  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  earthquakes, 
**  Hullam  tamen  placet  Epicuro  caofam  cffc  majo. 
rem.quam  fpiriium.'*  Nati  QucO.  lib.  vi.  eap.  20. 
Ver.  kSj,  -^g^'}  The  name  of  feveral  towns. 
f .  In  Macedonia,  not  far  from  the  river  Halyac- 
mois,  and  where  the  kings  of  Macedonia  were 
buried,  Plin.  lib.  W.  cap.  10.  tl.  In  Gilicia,  on 
tb«  banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  now  Malmiftra, 
Plio.  lib.  V.  cap.  37. .  lU.  In  ^olia,  Piin.  lib.  v. 
cap.  50-  IV.  In  Euboea,  now  called  Krgroponte, 
and  from  which  Strabo  £iys  the  ^gsean  fea  took 
iu  name.  V.  Id  Lydia.'  VI.  In  Altolia.  Vll. 
In  r*ocris.  Steph^  But  Loaetius  fpeak»  of  ^gas 
an  Achaia,  and  which  ,\b  commonly  called  JEgira, 
PliJD.  lib.  iv.  cap.  j-  And  the  earthquake  which 
the  poet  here  mentions  is  perhaps  the  fame  of 
which  Ariftotle,  lib.  ii.  Meteor,  cap.  8.  and  fome 
other  of  the  ancients  make  mention,  and  fay,  that 
tiro  great  towns,  not  far  from  iEj^ra,  and  whofe 
names  were  Hellce  and  Bura,  were  fwallowed  up 
hf  an  earthquake.  Of  which  Ovid.  Metiun.  zY. 
ver.  ft93« 

81  ^iMBrat  Helicen  et  Bnran,  Aehaldas  urbes, 
lo'veniet  fob  aquis;  et  adhuc  oflendcre  nautaei 
Indinata  folent  cum  moenibus  oppida  mcrfis. 

JPbtBMieiam  fotutu;']  Lucretius  mentions  Sidon,  a 
city  of  Phoenicia,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Syria, 
sod  which  was  built  by  the  Tyriani,  who  at  6rft 
inhabited  the  midft  of  the  country,  where,  being 
affiled  with  continual  earthquakes,  they  )eft 
ihctr  abodes,  and  built  a  new  city  near  the  fea- 
fhore,  and  called  it  Sidoo,  from  the  great  plenty 
of  6lh  with  which  the  fea  abounded.  For  Sidcui 
in  the  Phcenician  language  fignifies  a  fiih.  *'  Ty- 
xiorun  gens  condita  i  Phcenicibus  fuic,  terrs  mo* 
m  vesui,  reliAo  patriae  folo,  Aflyrium  fitgnum 
primo,  mox  mari  proximom  littus  incoluerunt, 
condita  tbi  urbe,  qaam  i.  pifcium  ubertate  Sidona 
apellaverunt.  Nam  pifceni  Phttnices  Sidon  to- 
taat.**  Jttftin,  lib.  iTiii.  And  what  l.ucretiite 
lays  of  this  town,  is  confirmed  by  PoiBdonius, 
who  in  Scrabo  writes,  that  a  city,  fituate  above 
SidoDy  was  totally  fwallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  that  near  half  of  Sidon  ttfelf  was 
thrown  down.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  autka- 
^iet,  Faber  believes  that  fome  other  earthquake 
i«  meant  in  this  place.  For,  fays  he,  that  ptfifage 
4»f  Jnftin  is  taken  emneoidly;  for  Juftin  ia  not 
fpcaking  of  that  earthquake  which  threw  down 
the  town  of  didon,  but  of  that  which  did  grea^ 
snifchicf  to  the  Phanicianf,  not  on  the  coaft 
where  Sidon  flood,  bjit  in  the  country  of  the  Idu- 
xneaot ;  for  the  PheBniciani  of  JuOin  are  the  Ida.. 
cncana  :  and  Herodotus  Pliny,  and  Dionyfiun  the 
African,  witnefs,  that  they  were  originally  inha- 
bitanu  of  the  coafl  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  to  v^hich  ht 
adda,  that  by  the  Stagnum  AlTyrium  of  Juftin  is 

uit  that  very  ica  ot  lak«  whi(;h  in  Holy  Stfip- 
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ture  is  called  the  La(e  of  Oenn^cth.  Sidon  ii^ 
the  port  io  the  Mediterranean  now  called  Sayde. 

Ver.  JS9.  Pliny,  lib.  Ii.  cap.  80.  mention^ 
twelve  cities  of  Afia  that  were  deftroyed  by  aii 
earthquake  all  in  one  night.  The  like  happened' 
not  many  years  agp  to  the  city  of  San  Severo  id' 
Apulia,  no«7  Pagiia :  aind  part  of  Ragufa  wai 
lately  fwallowed  up. 

Ver.  390.  if  this  verfe  wefe  left,  out,  .the  fcnfa 
of  Lucretius  would  not  oe  interrupted  nor  im- 
perfed,  theref're  Creech  might  have  left  it  where 
he  found  it.    Cowley,  David. 

The  terror  of  their  brows,  fo  rough  e'er  while. 
Sunk  down  into  the  diniplea  of  a  fnule. 

Ver.  596.  Lucrtt.  ••  Difpertitur  ut  horror." 
Which  Celfus,  lib.  iii.  tap.  ^.  fpcaking  of  fevers,, 
explains,  interpreting  horror  to  be  a  trembling  of 
the  whole  body.  **  Horroremi  voco,**  fays  he, 
••  ubi  totum  pnrpus  intremit.'* 

Ver.  603.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  infults  over 
thofe  who  believe  the  world  eternal  and  immor« 
tal,  even  though  they  perceive  the  earth,  that 
great  part  of  it,  to  be  thus  Ihaken  and  im- 
paired ;  nay,  though  they  themfelves  fear  the  dif- 
folution  and  ruin  of  the  whole  frame. 

Ver.  609.  Since  fo  many  and  fo  great  rivers 
are  continually  difcharging  their  waters  into  the 
fea,  why  does  it  not  increafe  and  overflow  ita 
bounds.^  Lucretius  anfwers,  in  eleven  verfca,  I. 
That  the  gulf  into  which  the  rivers  difembogue 
their  ((reams  is  fo  vaft^  that  all  their  waters,  toge-i 
ther  with  the  rain,  fnow,  hail,  &c.  feem  not  to 
add  one  drop  to  the  fea.  It  In  nine  verfes,  thad 
the  fun  drinks  up  a  great  deal  of  iu  moifture. 
iiU  In  ^ve  verfes,  that  the  winds  bruih  off  and 
carry  away  no  (mail  quantity.  IV.  In  four  verfes, ' 
that  the  clouds  take  fome  away.  And,  V.  In 
eight  verfes,  that  as  the  rivers  run  fnto  the  fea, 
fo  they  are  recenveyecf  from'  thence  through  the 
hidden  veins  of  (he  earth  back  to  their  owii 
fpriogs.  'f  hus  the  waters  roll  in  a  revolving 
courfe,  and  therefore  no  wofidef  the  fei  does  not 
increafe. 

Thus  toe  t&e  audior  of  Ecdefiaf.  folves  this 
queftion :  **  Omnia  flumina  intrant  in  mare,  e£ 
mare  nen  redundat,  quoniakn  ad  loicu^,  und^ 
exeunt  flumina  rcv^tuntur,  ut  iterum  fluant.*' 
£ccl.  i.  And  for  this  reafon  Homer  and  the 
other  poets  call  OceaAus,  not  onl^r  the  origin  and 
parent  of  all  feat,  rivers,  fountains,  Iake«,  &c.  but 
the  gulf  and  Urtarus  of  them  all  likewife :  For  all 
rivers  flow  int«>  that  abyA,  tti  froitf  thence  agaifk 
derive  their  6rigin. 

Ver.  6ao.  This  (econd  reafob  ithi  tfte  fea  doe^ 
not  increafe,  the  poet  hat  given  alfeady,  book  v« 
ver.  300.    / 

Ver.  629.  ThU  realon  too  we  have  feed  Beford 
in  book  v.  ver.  301.  and  ver.  434'. 

Ver.  638,  This  lafl  and  true  reafon  why  the 
fea  does  not  increafe,  the  poet  hat  likewife  giveik 
already,  book  v.  ver.  306. 

Ver.  ^41.  This  and  the  three  following  verfe# 
are  repeated  from  book  v.  ver.  305.  QquMK  llf 
place  ajid  uqxm  upou  it. 

Tr 
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Ver.  644.  Meafui^rj.']  Of  this  we  have  fpokea 
at  large  od  the  note  on  book  v.  ver.  308. 

Ver.  646.  Lucretius  having,  as  he  chinks,  fuf- 
£cicntly  explained  the  caufes  of  meteors,  of  earth, 
ouakes,  and  of  fome  of  the  ^hcnomenons  of  the 
^a,  he  now  endeavours  to  fiiow  the  chafes  of  the 
other  wonders  of  nature,  which  he  fufpeds  may 
create  a  belief  of  the  gods,  and  of  Divine  Proyi- 
dence.  And,  firft,  In  thirty-nine  verfes,  he  dtf- 
pntes  of  the  fires  of  Mount  ^tna,  which,  fays  he, 
though  they  fometimes  burft  out  with  greait  vio- 
lence, and  lay  wafte  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  ought 
not,  nevertheleis,  fo  much  to  forprife  us,  astd 
snake  us  fooliflily  believe  they  furpafs  the  ilrength 
of  nature.  Some  may  fay  that  the  flames  are  vaft 
Indeed,  and  their  force  wonderful,  becaufe  they 
fee  no  other  like  them  ;  hut  in  many  things  we 
are  deceived  by  judging  over-haftily  of  them.  If 
^e  contemplate  the  infinite  univerfe,  there  is  no* 
thing  that  can  be  faid  to  he  great,  nothing  that 
deferves  our  admiration :  Foc«  from  that  univerfe 
Inay  flow  together,  on  a  fudden,  an  infinite  qnan- 
^ty  of  the  feeds  of  fire,  or  of  wind,  and  they,  ga- 
thering together  in  a  body  in  Mount  ^tna,  or  in 
any  btner  mountain,  may  afiume  flrength  and 
Tiolence,  biay  caufe  earthquakes,  may  at  length 
hurfk  out,  and  fcatter  far  and  wide,  Imoke,  flame, 
a£bes,  and  coals  of  fire.  But  thefe  eruptions  are, 
as  it  were,  the  difeafes  and  conviillions  of  this 
iwrorld  :  And  as  the  feeds  oi  difeafes  may  be  de- 
rived, and  flow  out  of  this  #otld  into  man  [for 
we  are  often  in  fevers,  our  teeth  ache,  &c.],  fo 
snay  they  likewife  out  of  the  univerfe  into  this 
world :  For,  to  make  a  comparifon,  a  man  is,  in 
refped  to  this  world,  what  the  world  is  in  refped 
to  the  univerfe. 

Ver.  646.  JEtna.]  t)f  iEtna,  the  greateft  moun- 
tain of  Sicily,  and  now  called  Mongibello,  befides 
what  is  contained  in  this  difputatibn,  and  the 
notes  upon  it,  fee  book  L  ver.  742. 

Ver.  650.  SieiJ^J]  An  ifland  of  Italy,  and  the 
largeft  of  all  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean 
fea;  being,  according  to  the  modern  geographers, 
at  leaft  7«e  miles  in  compafs.  See  the  reft,  book 
L  ver.  737. 

Ver.  654.  That  Mount  JEtna  throws  out  fire, 
fiames,  and  aflies,  almoft  all  authors  witnefs; 
but  chiefly  St.  Auftin,  lib.  iii.  de  Civitate  Dei. 
cap.  31.  in  thefe  words:  **  Legimus  apud  eos, 
JEtneis  ignibus  ab  ipfo  tnontis  veftice  ufque  ad 
littus  proximum  decurrentibus  iu  fervifle  mare, 
vt  rupes  ezuf erentur,  et  pices  navium  folverentur. 
Hoc  utique  non  leviter  noiiom  fuit,  quamvis  in- 
credibiliter  minim.  Eodem  rurfus  ignium  aeftn 
tanta  vi  favillx  fcripferunt  opplctam  efle  Siciliam, 
lit  Catanebfis  urbis  teda  obruta,  et  opprefla  di- 
ruerint,  qua  calamitate  permoti  mtfericorditer 
'Cjufdem  anni  tributum  ei  relaxav£re  Romani." 
We  read,  fays  he,  that  Mount  JEtna  has  caft  out 
fires  with  fuch  violence,  that  they  have  flown 
even  to  the  fea-fide,  heated  the  waters  of  the  fea, 
burnt  the  rocki^  and  melted  the  pitch  of  the  fliips. 
This,  though  incredibly  wonderful,  muft  have 
done  much  danoagc.  They  write  befide*,  that 
the  country  twad  ii  fometlmei  orcrwhclikied 


with  the  vaft  quantity  of  cinders  It  thnrvi  ott; 
and  that  the  roofs  of  the  houles  at  Cacaoa  [a  9f 
ten  miles  diftant  tidm  ^tna]  were  broken  dsa 
by  the  weight  of  the  cinders  that  fell  upon  ch^ 
infomuch  that  the  Romans,  commiferatiDg  ik 
condition  of  the  inhabitantt,  forgave  them  ik 
tribute  of  that  year.  Thus,  too,  the  monntia^ 
Vefuvius  in  Naples,  Heda  In  Ifland,  and  Qutii 
Peru,  fometimes  ejeA  coals  and  flames.  Gcai 
fays  that  Mount  JEtna  has  caft  out  fo  M 
fnoiike  among  the  flames,  aa  has  darkened  M 
country  round  to  that  degree,  that  the  iobds 
unts,  for  two  days  togetlier,  could  not  koowoi 
another.  "  Nos  autem  tenebras  cogitemiuw 
tas,  quants  quondam  eruptione  iBtnjniraB|{» 
niuin  finitimas  regiones  obfcuravifle  dicumorii 
per  biduum  nemo  homtifem  homo  agDo(ctnV| 
lib.  ii.  de  Natur&  Deorum.  And  Pliny  die  7 
ger  witneflcs,  in  his  epiflles,  that  his  unck,  i 
great  Pliny,  was  fuflbcated  by  the  finokc,  Ai 
and  cinders  that  Vefuvius  had  thrown  osi. 
pian,lib.{v.  de  Bello  CiviU,  adds  horrid  Doi£t;j 
Lucretius  takes  notice  of  all  thefe  things  I 
more,  as  we  fliall  (ee  by  and  by. 

Ver.  666.  Lucret. 
Eziftit  facer  ignis»  et  nrit  corpore  ferpeos 
Quamcunque  arripuit  partem,  repitque  per 


Where  the  poet  defcribes  the  difeafe 
Latins  call  **  facer  ignis,"  the  Greeks  *£^ 
and  we,  St.  Anthony's  fire.     Celfos,  lik  r. 
ao.  calls  it  an  ulcerous  difeafe.    **  Saccri; 
fays  he,   **  malis  ulceribus   annumerari  ^ 
Virgil.  Georg.  iii  ver.  ^$6. 

Contadot  artte  facer  ignis  edebaU 

But  of  this  difeafe,  fee  at  large  Celfbs  in  il^ 
above  cited,  and  Paulus  .£gineta,  lib.  iT<^ 
Ver.  674.  Of  the  fiery  eruptions  of  «w; 
i^l,  .£neid,  iii  ver.  571. 

Int^rdumque  atram  pronunpit  ad  sthendM 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo,  et  candente  Mki 
AttoUitque  globos  flammarum,  et  fydeia  li^ 
Interdum  fcopulos  avulfj<]ue  vifcera  moctii 
Erigit  eruAans,  liquefaSaque  iaxa  fob  avrai 
Cuin  gemittt  glome^at,  fundoq.  cxieftaac  iaA 

Thus  rendered  by  Dryden  : 

By  turns,  a  pitchy  cloud  (he  rolls  on  hi^ 
By  turns,  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  ily. 
And  flakes  of  mouDting  fianesi  that  lid  ^ 

Oft  firom  her  boweli  mifly  rocks  are  thre«>i 
Andy   fluver'd  by   the  ferce,   cone  pieccil 


Oft  liquid  lakes  of  buroang  folphur  flow; 
Fed  from  the  fiery  fprings  that  boil  bcknr. 

But  of  thefe  eruptions,  lee  at  large  Clatfriv,  i 
Sicilia,  lib.  i.  cap.  a. 

Ver.  685.  In  theds  thirty  verfes,  the  p«t  • 
plains  the  reafon  why  the  flames  that  are  gadi 
ed  together  in  the  cavities  of  Mount  JStoa  hj 
out  with  fo  great  violence.  He  fiijs  that  ■ 
eruption  if  caufcd  by  the  force  of  wind  i  '^* 
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b  of  that  wind  ^oii)p  from  the  infinite  uni. 
iir,  lod,  gathertog  togerher  in  the  mnuncain 
na,  drive  oat  either  the  flames  that  hirk  with- 
the  boweli  of  the  mountain,  or  thofe  they 
ie  and  force  out  from  the  ▼ery  Aones  of  it ; 
:!r<r,  that  wind  rolhea  in  at  the  hollows  that 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  add  whofe  en- 
ices  are  open,  when  the  ebbing  fea  leaves  the 
t  (for  the  fea  waihea  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
)  and  blows  out  the  flames.  Laftly,  He  fays, 
t  winds  are  bred  in  the  very  hollows  of  the 
ntaio.  And  then  he  tells  us,  he  gives  many 
001,  that  among  them  one  at  leaft  nuy  be 
!  and  certain. 

ly  the  wind  that  rages  within  the  caverns  of 
a^  may  be  underflood  the  fulphurnus  and  bx. 
ibcms  exhalations  which  are  continually  ge- 
tttd  and  agitated  within  thofe  hollows,  and 
kk,  when  they  can  no  longer,  by  reafon  of 
r  great  quantity,  be  contained  within  them, 
ik  their  pri(bn,  and  burfl  out  in  flames.  Thus 

rio  Servios,  on  the  third  ^neid  :  "  Nam 
terra  cavemofa  et  fiflulofa  :  Quo  fit,  ut 
tfirom  fiatibus  pat  eat ;  unde  ignis  concipitur  : 
naUtit  (ttlphur  habet  et  bitumen ;  in  quae  ubi 
toi  per  fpiramcnta  cavemanim  incubuit,  diu 
««,  ig&em  concipit :  Sic  ^tnae  durat  inccn- 

er.  689.  There  are  three  opinions  concerning 
*ind.  I.  Ariftotle,  Meteor,  lib.  ii.  and  Theo- 
iiiis,  as  Olympiodonis,  in  xfl  and  and  Me* 
>  witnefles,  held   the   matter  of   windi  to 

0  exhalation  arifing  out  of  the  cavities  of  the 
L  And  this  opinion  muft  of  the  philofophcrfi, 

them,  have  followed.      II.  Others  afcribe 
origin  of  winds  to  the  water ;  as  Metrodorus, 

1  io  Phiureh  de  Plactt.  37.  defines  wind 
}  aa  ebullition,  or  violent  furging  of  a  watery 
4^;  and  Vitmvius,  who,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  calls 
viod,.**  Acrii  floens  unda,  cum  incertl  mo- 
Vdandantii.  III.  And  others  held  the  wind 
tnly  an  agitation  of  the  air.  Of  thii  opi* 
1  Wii  Hippocrates,  lib.  i.  de  flatibus,  where 
^t  it  a  violent  flux  and  motion  of  the  air. 
t  with  him  agree  Animaxander  in  Plutarch 
*  Placit.  Philufbph.  7.  Anaxagoras  in  Lacr- 
.  Seneca,  lib.  v.  cap.  x.  and  6.  and  Lucretius 
^i*  place.  But  the  opinion  of  Ariflotle  is 
fly  followed.  And  it  is  generally  held,  that 
^e  concavities  of  the  earth,  when  the  exha- 
io>i  which  Seneca  calls  fubterranean  clouds, 
'charge  the  place,  the  moift  vapours  turn  into 
cr,  and  the  dry  into  wind ;  and  thefe  are  the 
tt  treafures  out  of  which  God  is  faid  in  the 
^Qre  to  bring  them.  This  too  is  what  the 
t*  meant  when  they  feigned  that  .£olus  kept 
winds  imprifoned  in  a  vaft  cave.  Thus  Vir- 
^n*  >•  vcr.  56. 

-  Hie  vafto  rex  .ffiolus  antro 

^tM  vencos,  tempeflatefque  fonoras 

)eno  premit,  ac  vinclis  ct  carcere  frznat. 

*n  which  Seneca  iJwmt  too  critical,  when  he 
^  "  noo  intaUtxit,  nee  id  quod  ctaufum  cil, 
»<ihuc  vcDUBi,  nee  id  quod  vcmwi  €ft,  poflc 


claudi :  nam  qttod  in  claufo  cil,  duiefcif,  et  acris 
ftatio  eft  :  omnia  in  fuga  ventus  eft.'*  For  though 
it  get  not  out,  it  is  wind  as  foou  as  it  flits  within, 
and  attempu  to  do  fo.  Jurenal,  in  his  fifth  (a« 
tire,  defcribes  very  well  the  fonth  wind  in  one  of 
thefc  dens : 

-^^ —  Dum  fe  continet  Aufter, 

Dum  fedit,  et  ficcat  madidas  in  carcere  pennas. 

See  more  above  in  the  note  o«  ver.  452.  wherd 
we  have  already  fpoken  of  the  caufe  of  wind. 

Ver.  694.  Milton  in  the  firft  book  of  Faradif* 
Loft: 

As  when  the  force 

Of  fubterranean  winds  tranfports  a  hill 
Torn  from  Pcloru«,  or  the  (hatter'd  fide 
Of  thund'ring  ^tna,  whofe  combuftible 
And  fucl'd  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 
Sublim*d  with  minVal  fury,  aid  the  winds, 
And  leave  a  finged  bottom  all  involv'd 
In  flench  and  fmoke. 

Ver.  696.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  the  poet  fubjoint 
another  peculiar  caufe  why  JRioz  vomits  flame ; 
and  fays,  that  the  fea  waQies  the  foot  of  the 
mounuin ;  and  entering  into  the  cavities  where 
the  fire  is  conceived,  the  flames  yield  to  the  driv- 
ing flood,  which  compels  them  to  belch  them* 
fclves  out  at  the  breathing  holes  on  the  fummic 
of  the  mountain.  Our  tranflator  has  totally  omit* 
ted  the  two  jaft  verfes  of  this  argument,  which 
in  the  original  are  as  follows  : 

In  fummo  funt  ventigeni  crateres,  nt  ipfi 
Nominitant,  no&  quas  fauces  perhibemus  et  ora« 

i.  e.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  there  are  certain 
**  crateres,**  for  fo  the  Greeks  call  them,  bafons 
or  ciftems,.  but  we,  the  Latins,  call  them  **  fau- 
ces** and  "  ora,**  mouths  and  jaws.  Now  the 
apertures  of  JEtnz  were  called  "  crateres,"  be- 
caufe  through  them  winds  are  almoft  continually 
ifl'uing  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  Of 
this  no  man  can  doubr,  if  any  credit  may  be  given 
to  Strabo,  who,  in  lib.  vi.  has  thefe  words :  'Ouk 
yat*  vf^0tlt9  Svmt  »•»   rcvm,  i^*   •j«1o»*  'Et»dl^etv  ri 

]«*»  tvX»yo9  trcfp^fitf,  xr^v  n  rZ  i^f^if  rJ  K^'pje0s  Wf«* 

fiU  iv  htXJtxvfy  iroli  r«  tntifut^  xml  ri  xv»t  UXm- 

Mg  rt  Jirrl  *nt  TtTMurnt  ^Us,i^t»ri»  «vS'#Mr^  yttir- 
^at  r«»  trXn^tarfitif  that  u  to  fay,  for  that  place 
can  neither  be  approached,  nor  look  upon,  and 
that  he  conjedured  even  that  nothing  could  be 
thcown  in  it,  becaufe  of  the  oppoficc  blaft  of  the 
winds  and  heat  that  come  from  the  bottom ; 
which,  it  is  probable,  comes  from  fir  before  it 
approaches  the  mouth  of  the  crater  :  But  if  any 
thing  were  caft  in,  the  fl^re  it  had  when  injed- 
ed,  would  be  changed  long  before  it  was  thrown 
out  again :  Befidcs,  that  it  is  not  abfurd  to  fay, 
that  if  the  matter  for  fome  time  fail,  the  wind 
and  flrcceafc  for  fome  time  lik^ewiie ;  but  that 
Tc  ij 
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that  intermiffion  is  not  to  {^reftt  that  any  man  can 
approach  near  and  place  himfelf  aj^aind  that 
force.  Apuleius  likewife  retains  the  Grerk  word, 
and  calU  the  moutho  or  apertures  by  which  flames, 
linoke,  ftoncs,  coals  of  6re,  &c.  belch  out  of  this 
mountain,  •*  crateres :"  •'  £x  ^tna  ccrvicibus 
quondam  efTufis  crateribus  per  dcclivia,  incendio 
divino,  torrentis  vice,  flammarum  flumina  concur- 
reruDt.'*  Apui.  lib.  de  Mundo,  pajre  73.  Now 
Vhat  Lucretius  fays,  in  thefe  two  verfes,  is,  that 
the  wind  enters  into  the  caverns,  not  only  at  the 
apertures  in  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  is  ge- 
nerated in  the  mouths  and  breathing  holes  en 
the  top  of  it.  .  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  in  the  leaft 
improbable,  fince  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  air  ruihes  on  all  f^es  to  flame,  and  that 
wind  is  thence  generated.  Thus  Creech  himfelf 
vpon  this  paflage. 

Vcr.  70*.  In  thefe  thirteen  vcrfes,  the  poet 
nakes  an  czcufe  for  his  having  afligoed  fo  many 
caufes :  but,  iays  he,  this  is  the  fafeft  way  of  pro- 
ceeding in  doubtful  things ;  and  among  them  all, 
ilnne  one  may,  perhaps,  fatisfy  the  reader :  and, 
laftly,  be  confirms  this  method  by  a  fimilitude. 
We  may  obferve,  that  Lucretius  takes  no  notice 
fit  the  fhows  that  are  continually  lying  on  the  top 
irf  this  mountain.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  very  extra- 
ordinary, that  fnow  and  fire  fliuuld  inhabit  fo 
near  each  other  ;  and  many  of  the  ancients  men- 
tion it  as  fuch ;  particularly  Pindar,  Od.  i.  Pyth. 
Solinus,  cap.  zi.  and  Claudian,  who,  in  1.  Rapt. 
Proferp.  fays, 

8ed  quamvis  oimio  fervens  cxuberet  sefiu, 
Scit  nivibus  fervare  fidem  ;  pariterque  favillia 
Durefcit  glacies,  tami  fecura  vaporis, 
Arcano  defenfa  gelu,  fumoque  fideli 
Lambit  contiguas  innozia  flamnut  pniioaa. 

Thus  too  Silins  Italicus,  lib.  14. 

S)inimo  cana  jugo  cohibet,  mirabile  didu, 
Vicinam  flammis  glaciem,  aeternoque  rigore 
Ardcntes  horrent  fcopuli ;  ftat  vertice  celfi 
Col  lis  hyems,  callidaque  nivcm  tegit  atra  favilla. 

And  this  defcription  of  the  neighbourhood  of  fire 
and  fnow  upon  Mount  .^cna,  Cowley  has  imi- 
tated from  thofe  pocti«  in  his  Pindaric  Ode  to 
Hobbes. 

80  contraries  on  Arna*s  top  coDfptre ; 
Here  hoary  frofts,  and  by  them  breaks  out  fire  : 
A'fecure  peace  the  faithfttl  neig^ours  keep  : 
Th*  embolden'd  fnow  next  to  the  flame  does  fleep. 

Tacitus  fays  the  fame  of  Mount  Libanus,  and 
isTei  the  like  expreflion.  "  Prarcipuum,**  fays  he, 
**  montium  Libanum,  mirum  didu,  tantos  iiKer 
mrdores  opacum,  fidumque  nivibus;*'  fliady  in  the 
midft  of  fuch  gre«it  heats,  and  faithful  to  the 
fnow :  but  thrfe  ezprefiions  are  too  poetical  for 
profe,  and  become  the  poets  better  than  the  hifto- 
riin.     See  likewife  Seoeca,  Epifi.  79. 

Ver.  715.  From  the  lummer  folftice  to  the  au- 
tvmnal  equinox,  the  river  Nile  then  fwells  to  fnch 
A  d«grcC|  Uut  it  oTcrfioTr»  tiic  covptry  of  ^gypr* 


ard,  covering  the  fields  .with  a  flimy  Add,  tt» 
nures  and  renders  them  fruitful,  though  viilmr 
it  they  wtuld  be  barren  and  produce  nothing.  A 
man! fell  and  wonderful  monuoient  of  Ditidc  Pn> 
videncc !  **^^;;ypti  iocola;  aquarom  benefida|>a> 
cipieares,  aquarum  cnlunt/*  fays  Jolius  Finaia 
de  Krr.  Prof.  Rol.  The  Egyptian*,  percriviog  tk 
great  henefiL<»  of  this  inundattoB,  worfliip  the  «w 
ter.  Lacreiiu^,  according  to  his  cuftom,  sfipi 
natural  caufes  for  the  overflowing  of  thtiriicr: 
and  firft,  in  ten  verfes,  iays,  that  the  Etefia 
winds,  which  blow  from  the  north, repel  aaddriic 
back  the  ftream  of  the  river,  that  comes  frtntk 
fouth,  and  are  the  caufe  that  it  fills  op  its  d* 
nel,  and  overflows  its  banks.  Now  iJF  it  Mi 
be  objedled,  that  the  Etefian  wind,  for  wiodiff 
light  bodies,  isi  too  weak  to  ftcp  fo  great  a  wdfll 
•f  waters,  he  adds,  in  five  verfes,  that  the  h«i| 
which  the  fea,  being  agitated  by  thofe  wimh,oA 
into  the  ipouths  uf  the  Nile,  choke  them  up.  si^ 
thus  caufe  the  inundation.  To  ihcfe  be  adilkaa 
other  caufes :  the  rains  that  fall  at  the  foarca^ 
the  river,  in  three  verfes,  and  the  melting  sfa^ 
fnows,  in  two  verfes.  For  all  thefe  caald  m 
fpiring,  will  inake  tJie  Nile,  or  any  other  (im 
overflow. 

Thales  Milefius  held  the  firft  of  thefe  to  kk 
true  caufe  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile;tf 
does  Phiio  the  Jew,  lib.  I.  de  vit.  Mof.nar  Ml 
lib.  5.  cap.  f.  difapprove  of  his  opinion.  £4^ 
menes,  likewife  in  Seneca,  k  4.  Nat.  QwdlfJ 
afcnbes  the  caufe  of  the  overflowing  of  thtiM 
to  the  Etefian  winds ;  for  he  believes  tbat  I 
Nile  increafes  by  means  of  the  waters  of  rkA 
lantic  Sea,  which  the  Etefias  drive  into  tbecM 
nel  of  the  river.  Thefe  are  hi*  words: 
[from  tjie  Atlantic  Sea]  enim  Nilna 
quamdiu   Etefis   tempus  obfervant; 

ejicitur  mare  obftantibus  ventis      

pelagns  conquiefcit,  iranorque  difcedcoti iiW, 
Nilo  eft;  Cxterum  dulcis  mari  fapor  eft,  ttH( 
leu  Niloticae  belluae***  But  thia  region  is  fM 
nothing.  For  fometimes  the  Nile 
fore  the  Etefias  blow,  and  deerea&s  evea 
they  are  yet  biowiog :  nay,  theagh  they 
a^ily  contrary  to  the  ftrccrm,  the  Nile  _. 
runs  into  the  iea.  Befides,  why  does  not  tkl 
happen  to  other  rivers  that  mn  agaioftikl 
fian  winds?  But  the  truth  is,  thofe  winds  an  < 
ble  to  keep  back,  much  Icfs  to  repel  the 
of  that  river. 

Itf/tai^er.']  For  the  Nile  never  begins  ts  M 
till  after  the  fun  has  entered  into  Cancer:  f^ 
is  about  the  eleveath  of  June.  Thus  HibM 
lib.  lii.  ver.  630. 

— —  Nilufque  turoefcit  in  arva. 

Hie  rerum  (latus  eft,  Cancri  cum  fidere  Plt«b0 

Solftitinm  facit,  et  fummo  verfatiir  Oijnipa* 

The  reafon  of  which  we  will  give  by  and  by- 

The  Nile  o*erflows,  when  with  exalted  rsy,    1 

In  fummer  folftice  Phcebna  bears  the  dfey       I 

Through  Cancer'ifigo,  aad  drirei  ibc^m 

wayt  / 


DtotbecM 
ordi:*lfl 

m  r<M 
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Ver.  7tS.  Arift«tlf,  lib.  a.  de  rebut  fuprris  : 
*ak  *tjiir'au  "d^uii^i  fuuta  ^^at^  s«)  »»Mf  \<r^ro>.  jr? * 
riw  Etefiaiit  blow  after  the  folftice,  and  the  rifing 
if  the  Dog-fiar :  and  th»  wind  continues  pr^ncrally 
or  eleven  or  twfelvc  days.  They  are  called  Etc- 
iis,  from  the  Greek  word  irof ,  which  fij^nifics  a 
ear,  as  who  (hould  fay  annual,  brcaufe  they  blow 
ouftantly  at  a  certain  feafoo  of  the  year  :  Strabo 
ills  them  **•  fubfolanos,**  eaftern  winds ;  hut 
•liny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  47.  *•  Poft  biduum  exortot  Oa- 
iculx  A<]ui)ooe8  conftantio^  perfiant  diebas  quad- 
^ta,  quos  Eteftas  Tocaiit.**  When  the  Doft- 
lar  has  been  two  days  rifcn,  the  northern  win(i% 
lOed  Eteiias,  blow  conftantly  for  forty  days  to- 
[Btbcr.  And  Lucretius  himfelf  fays,  vcr.  720. 
Hie  Eteftas  bear  the  northern  vapours;  which 
bmn  the  miftake  of  Fay  us,  who  takes  it  f^r  a 
iMth  wind. 

?er.  711.  Maoy  of  the  ancients  defpaired,  that 
be  fource  of  the  Nile  would  ever  be  difcovered : 
fence  Ammxanus  Marcel,  lib.  a  a  **  Orifvines 
Mtinm  Nili,  (icut  adbuc  fadum  eft,  poilerx  quo. 
[M  igaorabunt  scatea  :**  Hence  too  thofe  com- 
iltt&tiof  the  poet«,  TibuU.  lib.  I. 

^^  Pater,  qaanam  poiTuna  te  dicere  caufa, 
.Attt  quibus  in  terns  occuluifle  caput  I 

Siudianus  Epigr. 

e  certo  de  foote  cadcns.  qui  femper  inani 
(iicrendus  ratione  licet ;  nee  conti(|rit  ulli 
loc  vidiffe  caput :  fei tur  fine  tcile  creacus. 

ind  Lucan,  lib.  xc. 

vcanum  Katura  caput  non  prodidtt  ullt, 
^  iicoit  populis  parvum  te,  Nile,  vidc^e. 

Ad  again,  ' 

— Ubicunque  viderif, 

rereris,  et  nulli  contingit  gloria  genti 
.  Hilo  lit  laeta  fuo 

fake  Homer  calls  the  Nile  \nr%r\a  ve?cM«v«  the 
fvtr  feiit  down  from  heaven.  And  L)iodoru!», 
k  I.  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Meroe  call 
[in  their  language  *<  aftapoda,"  that  is  to  lay, 
bk  or  obfcure.  Herodotus  after  he  had  trti- 
klled  four  months  in  fearch  of  the  fountain  of  this 
vtr,  ftopped  in  his  journey,  being  told  that  it 
Mred  from  beyond  the  iflaud  of  Mero.  Ptole- 
ly  Philadelphus  fcnt  pcri'ons  on  purpose  to  dii- 
Mer  the  fource  of  it,  b«t  without  effe<^,  as  8tra- 
B  witneffes,  Ub.  17.  and  Lucan  fays,  that  Alrxan- 
er  the  Great  fent  on  the  iame  errand,  but  his  mcf- 
agers  had  the  like  fuccefs.  Pliny,  lib*  vi.  c.  6. 
iy»,  that  Nero  fent  two  centurions,  and  that 
rheo  they  came  back,  he  heard  them  fay  :  "  Ad 
iteriora  quidem  perrenimus,  ad  tmmenfas  plau- 
tt,  qvanim  exitom  nee  incoI«  Doverant,  nee  fu- 
etare  qnifqnam  poteft.'*  The  (acred  authors  be- 
eved  the  Nile  to  arife  in  the  terrcftrial  paradifc 
^pooiua  Mek  thinka  it  riles  at  the  Antipodes. 
Myoienes  in  Seneca,  lib.  iv.  &  %»  and  io  Pin- 
uth4.  Placit,  X.  brings  it  out  of  the  Atlantic 
ci :  PliDj  fcpn  a  mooauin  of  the  lower  Mauri- 


tania :  aad  Ptolemy  from  two  lakei  bey»nd  the 
£quinoxial  Line.  And  Voflius,  do  XJfA.  Mimd. 
and  in  Melam.  obfcrvcs,  that  before  the  difcovery 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  many  of  the  andents'were 
^Q  ignorant  as  to  believe,  that  the  Nile  derived  its 
fource  from  the  utmoft  eaft,  even  from  India  it« 
felf.  With  which  error,  not  to  menttoo  many 
others  of  the  aocienti,  Virgil  feema  to  have  bees 
tainted,  as  appears,  Georg.  iv.  ver.  Of  o. 

^aqiie  pharetratx  vicinia  Perfidif  orget, 
Ct  viridem  /Bgyptum  nigra  foecundat  arena, 
£t  diverfa  ruens  feptem  difcurrit  in  ora, 
(Jfque  coloratis  amnis  devexus  ab  India. 

Thus  varioos  were  the  opinions  of  the  ancientt,' 
and  none  of  them  true;  for  the  Nile  is  now 
known  to  rife  on  the  fouth  of  a  great  lake  ctlled 
Zambre,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  called  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  Lunae  MoDtes,  which 
are  in  the  province  of  Guyoma,  a  country  inha- 
bited by  the  i£thiopian  Abyflines.  And  one  of 
the  titles  of  Prefter  John  is.  King  of  Guyoma, 
where  the  Nile  begins :  but  of  this  the  aqcifpU 
were  totally  ignorant,  infomuch  that  it  was  rec- 
koned among  the  famous  properties  of  that  river, 
that  it  concealed  its  fpring  :  **  Fontium  qui  celat 
origines.*'  And  indeed  the  Nile  is  incomparably 
the  mofl  famous  river  in  the  whole  world,  whe* 
ther  we  conlider  the  largenefs  of  it,  and  th« 
length  of  its  coof fe,  for  it  rnns  about  900  Ger- 
man miles,  or  the  things  that  it  prodnces,  and  it* 
miraculous  overflowing,  and  returning  again  with- 
in  its  banks.  Seneca,  lib.  iv.  Nat.  Quaeft.  cap.  XX. 
fays,  it  brings  both  water  and  earth  too,  to  tb» 
thirfly  and  Tandy  foil :  for  flowing  thick  and 
troubled,  it  leaves,  as  it  were,  all  Its  lees  in  the 
defu  of  the  parched  and  gaping  gronnd,  and 
fpreads  the  dry  places  with  the  fatnefs  it  brings 
with  it;  and  thus  does  good  to  the  country  two 
ways,  both  by  overflowing  and  manuring  it :  for 
this  reafon  Herodotus  calls  it  *E(yK^«»,  the  huf- 
bandman.    TiboUus. 

Tc  propter  nullos  tellus  tua  poftulat  imbrea ; 
Arida  nee  pluvio  fuppticat  hcrba  }ovi. 

And  Lucan  fays  that  Egypt  hat  no  need  of  Ju- 
piter : 

—  Nil  xndiga  mercis 

Auc  Jovit;  in  folu  tanta  eft  iidocio  Nilo* 

And  one  in  Athenaras  yet  more  bold,  calls  it  the 
Egyptian  Jupiter,  *iiMywf\n  Zt»  NaAi*  Nay,  the 
Kgyptians  themfelves  called  it  AtHfu^t  rS  n^m*?, 
the  river  that  emulates  and  contends  with  hea- 
ven ;  and  even  in  the  Scripture  itfelf  it  ia  called 
abfolntely  Nachal  Mifraim,  the  river  of  Egypt  z 
from  whence  the  word  Nile  may  not  unnaturally 
be  derived,  Nahal,  Naal,  Neel,  Neil ;  as  Bahal^ 
Baal,  Beel,  Bel,  ^X«<'  And  Pomponius  Mela, 
lib.  V.  cap.  !••  reports  that  the  fotmtaio  of  Nilua 
is  called  Nachal  by  the  Ethiopians.  The  learned 
Mafiacus,  upon  Plutarch  de  i*hiv.  and  Mont, 
nominibus,  has  colleAed  the  feveral  names  that 
were  given  by  the  ancients  to  this  river.  It  was 
firft  of  all  called  Oceanus,  or  (but  as  be  Hiyt,  b^ 
T  t  iij 
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Hroufly)  Oceamet:  then  Aeeos,  or  Aquila,  aad 
Mela«,.  from  its  dq>th  or  profundity,  becaufe  all 
deep  waters  Cecm  black ;  or  from  Melas,  the  fofi 
of  NeptuQe:  afterwards  ^gyptus,  either  from 
JEgyptu%,  the  foo  of  Belus,  or  of  Vulcan  aod  Leu- 
cippes,  who  threw  hiihfelf  into  it;  or  ««^  t» 
tdyf  truiwciff  from  fattening  of  goaU;  from 
whence  like  wife  the  whole  country  of  Egypt 
feemt  to  be  fo  named.  The  Hebrews  call  it  Ge- 
hon,  and  Schior,  the  lad  of  which  (ignifies  black, 
or  trouhlous,  and  from  hence  perhaps  came  its 
JEthiopian  name,  Siris.  It  was  alfo  called  Hit ; 
or  Nu«,  and  Triton  ;  and  laft  of  all  Hilus,  either 
from  what  we  faid  before,  or  from  Nilns,  the  fun 
of  Cyclops,  or  Nilens,  or  Ntleiins  Egyptian  princes: 
or  laftly,  and  rather  than  all  the  other,  wm«  r* 
n«v  Mt  «^rM9,  from  bringing  new  mud  or  ilime. 
By  the  Latins  it  was  particulary  called  Melo,  as 
M  evident  frbm  the  teftimonies  of  Ennius,  Feilut, 
Servius,  and  Aufonius. 

Ver.  723.  He  means  ^Ethiopia,  in  the  fouth 
parts  of  which  country  the  Nile  arife«.  ManiL 
iibi-i.  yen  44. 

— Gentes,  in  quas  ct  Nilus  inundat. 

Qua  mqndus  redit,  et  nigras  fupercvolat  urbes. 

'  Ver.  745.  This  reafon  it  mentioned  likewife  by 
Pomponius  Mela ;  and  that  too  with  a  feeming 
approbation  of  it. 

Ver.  730.  There  were  three  parties  who  &vonred 
this  opinion.  I»  Democritus ;  Who  held  that  exha* 
lations  arife  from  the  melted  fnows  in  the  northern 
climates,  and  being  driven  by  the  Etefian  winds 
into  /Ethiopia,  they  dafh  againfl  the  mounuins, 
where  they  flop  and  thicken  into  rain.  This  opi* 
pion  Lucretius  here  aprroves.  U.  The  pfailofo* 
phers  of  Memphis,  now  called  Grand  Cairo,  who, 
as  Diodorus  witncffes,  held  that  the  Nile  flows 
ont  of  the  temperate  fouthcm  zone;  and  that, 
iince  it  is  winter  in  thofe  countries  when  it  is 
fummer  with  us,  that  river  fwclls  by  reafon  of 
the  frequept  rains  that  fall  near  iu  fonnuin,  dur. 
ingthe  winter  of  thofe  fouthcm  regions.  III. 
Agatharchides,  who,  as  the  fame  Diodofus  re- 
ports, held  that  the  Nile  is  increafed  by  the  great 
rains  that  are  continually  falling  all  the  fummer 
long  in  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  And  to 
ilrengthcn  the  probability  of  this  opinion,  he 
vrgcs,  that  during  the  whole  fummer,  it  rains 
about  the  river  Hydafpes,  fnows  on  Mount  Cau. 
cafus,  and  hails  in  many  parts  of  India. 

V€r.  733.  This  opinion  is  afcribed  to  Aoaza* 
goras,  who  believed  that  the  Nile  fwells  by 
means  of  the  fnows  that  are  melted  during  tha 
fummer  in  the  mountains  of  ^thio|>ia.  Bot 
that  this  belief  is  erroneous,  Herodotus  gives  thefe 
rcafons :  becaufe  thofe  countries  are  very  warm, 
and  exempt  from  fnows;  nay,  even  the  very  air 
is  always  hot;  bafides,  the  fun  is  very  remote 
frorh  thofe  regions,  when  the  ihpwa  muft  be 
melted  to  fwell  that  river. 

JEfbiopian.]  Ethiopia  is  a  vaft  region  •(  Africa, 
that  borders  upon  Egypt:  the  country  of  the 
Abyf^nes.  It  h'es  beneath  the  torrid  sone,  ex- 
tended from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  bejood  the 


Equato^.    The  riyer  l^le  cnts  its  way  slotl 
through  the  middle  of  it,  as  it  does  tbioogk 


OF  THE  ANNUAL  INUNDATION  OF  THE 
RIVER  NILE. 

The  conftant  and  annual  increafe  of  the  Ki!e 
ha^  long  and  much  employed  the  thoughts  oC  dc 
fiudious;  and  that  too  not  without  reafoa;  far 
many    things  occurred  that  4iefervrdly  cbinei 
their  admiration.     Among  others,  not  the  )ak 
is  this,   that  it  conilantly  overflows  abost  ds 
middle  of  June,  or  rather  a  day  or  twoaiiffi 
fome  pofitivcly  fix  it  to  the  time  of  foo-nficfa 
the   X7th  of  that   month;  befides,  it  givo  h- 
forehand  fuch  certain  tokens,   to  what  heigluili 
flood  will  rife,  that  they,  whofe  bulindiitba| 
difcover  it,  are  never  deceived  in  their  coqcj 
tores,  whether  they  weigh  the  fand  in  a  babw 
or  meafure  the  future  inundation  by  a  rule,  vkiij 
they  call  a  Nilofcope-  -  Tl)e  event  is  certain,  M 
caufe  doubtful :    for  it  is  controverted,  whim 
the  fwelling  is  occailoned  by  its  months  baf 
flopped  and  choked  up,  or  by  the  rains  tha  f 
in   Ethiopia,  and   by   the  melted  fnoin  of  il 
mountains  of  that  country  ;  or,  laftly,  by  ihe^ 
ter  of  the  fea,  driven  into  the  channel  of  tkei 
ver  by  the  Bteiian  winds :    And  here  wtsafll 
omit  an  Egyptian  erudition,  which  we  Mi 
Horus  Apollo,  touching  the  fymbols  of  tlalSi 
"  Trcs  porro  Hydrias,  nee  plnres,  ntc 
pingunt,  quod  triplex  ex  eorum  fententia  ft 
dationis  caufa  effcdbrix:  unam  quidem  ~ 
terrs  afcribunt,  qus  ex  fefe  aqaam  prod8cii|i 
teram  oceano,  ex  quo,  inundatioois  tem[ 
in  ^gyptum  ex^efluat ;  tertiam  imbribus, 
tempus,  quo  intomefcit  Nilus,  ad  auflrinai 
piae  partes  contingunt."     The  £gyptiafli»i 
make  three  water  pots,  neither  more  nor  1 
caufe  in  their  opinion  there  are  three  M 
caufes  of   the  inundation:    one  of  then 4 
afcribe  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  prodacert 
ter  out  of  itfelf ;  another  to  the  oceifi,  ^ 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  the  water  i^ 
into  Egypt;  the  third  to  the  rains,  which,  n\ 
time  when  the  Nile  fwells,  happen  in  tbe  Cii 
em  parts  of  Ethiopia :    As  to  tbe  firfl  of  ^ 
reafons,  it  is  evidently  .falfe ;  for  the  parcbeAi 
thirfty  foil  of  Egypt  gapes  indeed  for  DoitM 
but  in  no  part  of  the  country  docs  tbe  lsid«i 
out  water :  Nor  can  we  judge  more  favoanUf^ 
tbe  fecond,  when  we  confidertfae  diflcresBll 
tween  the  fea  water,  and  that  of  the  river  IB 
And  as  for  the  rain,  which  they  afliga  (or  ^ 
third  caufe,  we  will  fpeak  of  that  by  aad  If 
Meanwhile  we  will  obferve,  that  thofe  biubbW 
fand»    with  which  they  dam  up  the  river,  ^ 
foon  borne  down,  and  wafhed  away  by  the  a^ 
ceafing  courfe  of  the  ftream ;  and,  what  is  c*' 
to  be  coofidered,  if  any  let  or  oppefltiflB  t ' 
aver  weiv  the  caofe,  that  the  Nile,  by  rec 
fion,  overflowed  its  banks,  tbe  waters  of  ttat^ 
Ttr  would  be  obfcrved.  to  rife  M  in  ti^c  li  ^ 
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ptit  of  the^conntry,  thtt  !•  to  fty,  from  the  Me- 
ditemDcao  to  Cairo,  rather  than  on  the  contrary, 
IB  the  more  inland  jiarts  of  it ;  bat  that  it  doe*  fo, 
ii  allovred  hy  the  nnanimons  confent  of  all.     We 
mnft  therefore  travel  out  of  Egypt;  for  the  canfe 
of  thit  inundation.    No  doubt  but  a  plenteous  ac- 
ceffion  of  waten  fwellt  the  river,  before  it  wafbes 
the  land  of  Egypt :  And  this  it  was  that  perfuaded 
fome  to  believe  (fee  the  taote  on  ver.  733.)  that 
the  Nile  increafesby  means  of  thefnows  that  melt 
in  Ethiopia.     And  indeed  they  are  certainly  mif- 
taken,  who  hold  with  Herodotus,  that  it  never 
fiiows  in  that  country  i  For  they  f^ 'contrary  to 
experience  and  obfervation:  Neither   are  thofe 
others  to  be  credited,  who  alTert,  that  at  the  fea- 
(bn  when  the  Nile  inundates  the  land  of  Egypt, 
it  is  the  depth  of  wintd^  in  Ethiopia.     For  u-ho 
on  believe  that  the  fnoV,  which  was  congealed 
by  eold,  can  be  dilToIved  by  cold  likewife  ?     This 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature,  who 
has  ordained,  that  things  congealed  by  cold  fhall 
be  melted  by  heat.    The  third  caufe  is  afligned  to 
rain,  (fee  the  note  on  ver.  730.)  and  to  this  ad- 
here the  authors  of  greateft  note,  though  it  has 
been  long  and  ftrenuoufly  oppofcd  by  fome  of  no 
meu  reputation  :  They  who  call  it  in  queftion, 
objedfc  the  great   heat  of  the  country,  and   the 
fou'city  of  vapours ;  but  there  are  feveral  things, 
of  which  thefe  perfons  ought  not  to  be  ienorant : 
The  firft  is,    that  in  thofe  countries  there  are 
two  winters,  and  as  many  fummers,  in  the  year ; 
though  of  unlike  effeA  indeed,  if  compared  with 
ours.    The  winter  it  more  fevere  with  us ;  but 
Ml  f<s  mild  with  the  Ethiopians,  as  not  to  pro- 
duce fnows  io  the  mountains,  together  with  con- 
ftint  rains,  that  continue  for  40  days,  as  it  affirm- 
ed by  the  natives,  as  well  as  by  travellers  into  thofe 
parts.    This  troth  Democritus  has  learned  in  his 
travels,  and,  as  by  tradition,  delivered  it  down  to 
poftcrity,  tiU  at  length  it  becapie  known  in  Italy, 
by  the  care  of  our  Lucretius.    Beiides,*in  fum- 
ncr,  the  fun  is  nearer  to  Ethiopia,  than  it  is  to 
M;  and  his  rays,  though  troublcfome  to  the  in- 
habitantf,  yet  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  overcaft  by 
a  very  thick  mift,  that  lumgs  over  a  certain  moun- 
tab,  which  mariners  call  Serra  Leone,  perhaps 
*    from  the  noife  it  makes ;  for  it  generally  roars, 
and  from  the  duflry  mift  almoft  continually  darts 
out  lightning,  together  with  dreadful  thunder, 
that  is  heard  40  miles  around.    And   a  mafter 
of  a  fhip,  as  he  was  failing  to  the  ifland  St. 
Thomas,  obferved^  that  all  this  happened  when 
thefunftrnck  perpendicularly  on 'Ethiopia.     Let 
fnch  then,  as  objed  the  heat  of  the  country,  make 
the  moft  of  that  weak  argument ;  nor  will-  they 
fate  better,  who  deny  vapours  to  that  region. 
For  they  ought  to  rcfieft  on  the  lakes  and  rivers 
that  Africa  contains ;  and  to  have  fome  regard  to 
the  ocean  that  waihes  its  coafts :  all  which  may 
imiih  an  tmmenfe  quantity  of  matter  for  future 
»aiii ;  and  then  efpecially,  when  the  fun,  retiring, 
pcnnitfl  the  inferior  elements  to  extend  their  own 
•w^:   The  Mediterranean  too  conduces  fome- 
^iag  to  increafe  the  ftore,  by  gratefully  fending 
into  Ethiopia  »  vafi  quantity  of  clouds,  which  the 


winds,  that  arife  in  Greece,  bear  thither :  Thxa 
Profper  Alpinus,  who  was  bimfelf  an  eye  witnefa 
of  it,  relates  in  thefe  words :  '*  Cayri,  in  toto  fere 
ftogmenti  fluminis  tempore,  Etefiae,  perflantes  fin- 
guiis  fere  diebus  ab  orto  fole,  ufque  ad  meridienip 
multas  nubes  nigras,  craffas,  pluviofas  in  altiffimos 
nfque  Libyae,  Ediiopiaeque  montes,  propellunt  at- 
que  afportant :  in  qnibus  montibos  hzc  concref- 
centes,  in  pluviasvertuntur,  quae,  ab  his  in  Nilutn 
cadentes,  funt  caufae  ipiius  augnmenti.    Obferva. 
tuivquotidie  Cayri,  dum  flamen  hoc  augetur,  qua 
die  multae  nubes  fupra  ^gyptum  verfus  meridiem 
a  feptentrionalibus  iis  ventis  afportata:  tranfierinty 
multiim  flumen  augeri ;  atque  ex  contrario,  dara 
apparente  die,  nulUfque  nubibus  Sn  eo  coelo  ap- 
parentibus,  pariim  crefccre  :  £t  hxc  eos  nunquam 
fallit  obfcrvatio,**  Lib.  I.  de  Medic.  Egypt.     At 
Cairo,  fays  he,  during  almoft  the  whole  thne  of 
the  fwelling  of  the  river,  the  Etefias  blow  almo^ 
every  day,  from  fun-ridng  till  noon,  and  brine, 
and  drive  before  them,  many  black,  thick,  aiid 
rainy  clouds  into  the  high   mountains  of  Libya 
and  Ethiopia :   In  which  mountains,  thefe  clouds 
gathering  together,  are  turned  into  rains ;  which , 
falling  from  thence  into  the  Nile,  are  the  caufe  ok' 
its  increafe :   if  is  ob^rved  every  day  at  Cairo, 
that  fo  long  as  this  river  is  increafing,  on  what 
day  foever  many  clouds  are  brought  by  thofe 
northern  winds,  and  carried  over  Egypt  towards 
the  fouth,  the  river  that  day  fwells  very  muph  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  a  clear  day,  when  no 
clouds  appear  in  the  iky,  it  increafes  but  little. 
And  this  obfervation  never  fails  them.      It  is  cre- 
dible enough,  that  when  the  clouds  are  come  in- 
to Africa,  they  are  refolved  into  rain,  not  that, 
as  Lucretius  thought,  it  is  fqneezed  out  of  them, 
as  water  out  of  a  fponge,  but  becaufe,  by  reafoa 
of  the  cold  of  the  place,  the  included  fire  of  the 
clouds  flies  away,  or  is  extioguiihed ;  and  then 
the  vapours  grow  thick,  and  return  into  their 
former  nature.    But  on  what  day  the  rains  begin 
to  fall,  and  how  much  time  the  waters  take  up  in 
their  courfe,  while  they  are  flowing  into  the  Nile, 
has  not  been  inquired  into,  or  at  leaft  is  doubt- 
ful :  But  this  in  our  age  we  know  for  certain, 
that  thefe  things  happen  in  the  kingdom  of  Guy^ 
oma,  which  is  lubjed  to  the  emperor  of  the  AbyG- 
fines.     Hence  the  great  hofpitality  of  the  Egyp- 
tians to  the  Abyfilocs,  that  come  to  fojoum  amon^ 
them  ;  not  f<^'  much  out  of  gratitude,  as  for  fear 
of  a  famine  and  general  inundation :  For  the  mo- 
narch of  Ethiopia,    whom   we  commonly   call 
Prefter  John,    commands  the  catarads  of  the 
Nile;  for  which  rcafon  the  emperor  of  the  Turks 
pays  him  a  yearly  tribute,  on  condition,  that  he 
do  not  divert  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  nor  fuffer 
them  to  come  in  too  great  a  quantity,  either  o£ 
which  would  be  the  deftrudion  of  Egypt.     Hence 
in  the  laft  age  fprong  up  a  cruel  war,  as  Natalia 
Comes  relates.     In  the  year  1570,  fays  he,  Selinx 
emperor  of  Conftantinople,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  the  Venetians,  received  an  unfortunate  piece 
of  news;  for  David,  the  great  kin^  of  Ethiopia, 
whofc  empire  extends  from  the  equino(^ial,  almoft 
to  either  tropic,  fince  many  kings  arc  fubjc^  to 
T  t  iiij 
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}vim,  bad  he^pm  tP  deSktoj^  by  an  inundation  of 
;the  river  Nile,  the  city  of  jCairo,  and  all  the 
jieighbooring  country  of  the  Turks,  together 
,vith  many  other  cities  jthcreabouts :  The  reafon 
of  this  hodility  was,  becaufe  Selim  owed  him 
400,000  crowns  for  two  years  tribute  ;  for  he  paid 
bim  aoOjOOO  a  year ;  Now  the  country'of  Egypt 
has  not  raio  enough  to  render  the  land  fertile  ; 
for  it  rains  tbere  very  feldom,  and  the  foil  is  of 
all  others  the  nioft  fruitful,  and  owes  its  fertility 
,  ^o  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which  are  in  the  power 
of  the  king  of  the  Abyflines,  who  can  fend  them 
down  in  what  quantity  he  pleafes,  and  either  re- 
fre(h  the  thirfty  land  with  a  gentle  flood,  or,  by 
cutting  certain  dykes,  pour  in  fuch  an  inundation, 
as  will  lay  wade  the  whole  country.  Now  the 
doltao,  becaufe  he  would;  not  pay  the  tribute  that 
was  due,  levied  a  great  army,  and,  invading  Ara* 
^ia,  put  all  to  fire  and  fword.  Thus  N^itales 
Comes,  hlftor.  lib.  ^3.  But  more  prudently  OGris, 
vrho,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Diodorus  Siculi^s, 
lib.  vi.  cap.  %,  when  be  was  in  the  mountains  of 
Ethiopia,  mounted  up  the  banks  on  either  fide  the 
Kile,  that  the  ipundation  might  not  be  too  great ; 
and  made  fluices  to  let  in  only  fuch  a  quantity  of 
"water,  as  would  he  nec^ITary  %>r  the  fertility 
pf  the  bnd  :  The  increafe  of  the  Nile,  therefore, 
IS  more  due  to  rains  than  melted  fnows;  what- 
ever Anazagoras  fay  to  the  contrarjr :  And  indeed 
the  true  caufe  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  is 
only  the  great  rains  that  confiantly  fail  in  Ethio- 
pia, from  about  the  beginning  of  June,  to  the 
month  of  September  :  This  is  teftified  by  Alvarez 
Fernandus,  and  many  others  of  late  date :  And, 
in  confirmation  of  their  opinion,  it  is  obferved, 
that  the  river  Niger  fwells  at  the  fame  time,  anti 
never  falls  to  increafe  when  the  Nile  does  :  And 
that  the  rains,  which  fall  in  Ethiopia,  are  the 
icaufe  of  the  fweUing  of  tfie  river  Niger,  is  certain 
beyond  difpute  :  Nor  was  this  unknown  to 
J*liny,  who,  lib.  t.  cap.  8.  fays,  "  Nigro  flnvio  ea- 
stern natura  qus  Nilo.**  ficfides,  the  reed  papy. 
rus  grows  on  the  banks  of  both  thofe  rivers,  and 
they  produce  the  fame  forts  of  animals.  See 
Caflendus,  page  Z084,  on  the  tenth  book  of  Dip- 
Irenes  Laertius. 

Profper  Alpinus  propofes  two  problems  con- 
cerning the  l^ile,  but  dcfpairs  of  the  folution  of 
ieither  of  them :  I.  Why  that  river  confiant]y 
fwells  the  17th  of  June  at  lun-rifi;^  ?  II.  How, 
T)y  weighing  the  earth,  or  fand  of  the  river,  the 
Inhabitants  foretel  the  meafure  and  degree  of  its 
increafe  ?  For,  Tays  he,  in  the  month  of  June, 
feveral  days  before  the  iuB*s  acceflion  to  the  tro- 
pic, they  take  fome  of  the  fand  of  the  river,  tiiat 
has  been  kept  and  dried  for  a  whole  year  before ; 
|hey  weigh  this  fand  in  fcales,  apd,  by  adding  or 
iubtradttng,  makp  the  number  of  the  weights  an- 
fwer  cxaiftly  to  the  dracbms  of  the  fand  :  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  fuppofe  the  fand'  to  weigh  three 
drachms,  which  they  lay  by,  and  keep  in  a  dry 
|>lace,  clofe  (hut  up  on  all  fides  :  this  they  weigh 
every  day,  and  obferve  it  nothing  increafed  or 
dimioiflied  in  weight,  tilt  the  17th  day  of  June  ; 
is  which  day  they  find  its  weight  augmented : 

Ir*.     :   .     •,        •  •      r  I.  •' 


and  from  the  weight,  more  w  led  iufeafed,  Acf 
foreknow  that  the  river  will  he  more  or  led  aif. 
mented  like  wife  :  and  from  the  knowledge  oC  tie 
e3(s<ft  increafe  of  the  weight,  they  know  for  ax. 
tain  before  hand,  how  many  cubits  the  fiver  wl 
fwell  that  year :  The  caufe  whereof,  faya  the  bm 
Alpinus,  I  cannot  conceive,  can  be  difcovered  faf 
natural  piiaciples.  His  very  words  are  as  folknn] 
"  Nam  menfe  Jonio,  ante  folis  ad  tropicnm  tctA. 
fom,  multis  diebus  Cgyptii  terram  illiofce  flnnioiil 
toto  integro  anno  ^iervatam,  ct  ficcatam,  an^ 
hAuDqut  accipiuut,  quam  lance  czpendufii,  fa* 
ciuntque  ut  ponderum  numerus,  addentes,  ac  IsWi 
traheiites,  drachmis  fedulo  refpondeat  :  vt  ooi*, 
pli  gratia*  terra  fie  trium  drachmanun  pondn^j 
quam  in  loco  ficco,  undiqne  conclufo  repooiiiK,c|j 
confcnrant:  quotidieque  librantcs,  ip(am 
vant  nihil  audam»  nihilque  immioutam  { 
efle,  ufque  ad  diem  deeimam  feptimam  menfis 
nii,  in  aqua  die  auSam  ipfo  pondcre  in^ 
ex  cujus  pondere,  multilkm  vel  pariim  audo, 
ti^m  vel  pariim  flumen  illud  an^om  iri 
cunt :  a  diligentique  per  audi  illius  ponderia 
titia,  quof  ies  etiani  cubitibus  ipfam  fit  aogesJ 
certo  prsenofcunt.  Qoorum  caufaa  oatunfli 
principiis  pofTe  cognofci,  nuUo  modo  fieri 
arbitror/*  However,  it  is  not  forbid  to 
into  this  matter :  Now  beneca  acquaints  ns, 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  year  of  qneen  I 
patra,  the  |4tle  did  not  increafe  at  all ;  wbtd,i 
alfo  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Calliflbeoei, ' 
happened  in  former  ages  for  nine  years  togedu 
Of  this  Ovid  was  not  ignorant,  wheo  he  fun(: 

Dicitur  Egyptus  caruifTe  juvantibus  arra 
Imbribus,  atque  annis  ficca  fuiife  novem. 

Let  this  fu^ce  for  the  inconftancy  of  its  incidfc 
and  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  time,  there 
a  remarkable,  delay  of  it  in  the  rei^n  of  the  d 
ror  Theodofius,  v/hicb  is  recorded  by  Niceph 
and  Soilomen.  Nor  can  that  be  imputed  tti 
want  of  rain ;  for  the  Nile,  not  long  after,  fm 
ed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  higheft  psnt 
Egypt  were  covered  with  the  inundation  :  I' 
though  thefe  events  happen  but  feldom,  jet 
are  fufficient,  if  net  to  deftroy,  at  leaft  to 
fufpe&ed,  that  generally  believed  coofiancy 
time  :  Let  us  neverthelefs  grant  Alpinus,  wkstll 
for  feven  years  fucctflively  obfervcd  with  ^rtfl 
diligence  and  fedulity:  the  rather,  bccaii^e  it 
not  civil  to  difiruft,  or  derogate  from,  the 
mony  of  an  eye-wttnefs:  The  queftiun  is,  Whf 
the  Nile  begins  every  year  to  increafe,  for  ^ 
moil  part,  at  a  certain  day  ?  rhe  caufe  mufi  f» 
ceed  Irom  the  confiant  and  certain  retoro  of  d* 
feafon,  which  the  invariable  confixtuiioo  and  in- 
volution of  the  heavens  have  preficribed  tboar 
For,  fince  the  fun  is  at  that  time  at  his  leoMW 
diftanc(  from  Ethiopia,  'nothing  can  bander  ikt 
vapours  from  coming  to  a  confifteocy,  nor  fraa 
condenfing  into  rain,  becaufe  the  ambient  air  ii 
changed  from  hot  into  cold,  at  leaft  has  lod  itf 
effeivefcency.  And  the  winds,  chat  blow  Crsa 
the  north,  cannot  there,  as  they  freqacody  4» 
with  us,  ha(^en  the  winter ;  for  in  that  fc«rdiB| 
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ntte.  tlie  mttter  of  the  winds  it  foon  diffblTed, 
i  thdr  piercing  nature  qualified  immediately. 
td  fo  mnch  for  the  folation  of  the  firft  problem  : 
e  other  is  not  fo  difiicalt,  though  at  firft  fight 
oafe  of  it  feem  obfcore.  For  the  faod  that 
been  long  kept  for  the  tike  of  making  the  ex- 
iment,  being  grown  thorough  dry,  and,  at  I 
f  fay,  thirfty,  doea,  when  it  is  ezpofed  to  the 
'ounding  air,  attri^  to  iefclf  the  moifture, 
k  which  that  air  is  newly  grown  damp,  and 
weight  of  the  dry  body  is  increafed  in  propor- 
I  CO  the  degrees  of  its  dampnefs :  And  that  the 
r  ipproaching  waters  of  the  Nile  taint  the  air 
I)  humidity,  the  fagacity  of  the  birds  in  Egypt 
prcgoant  and  convincing  proof :  For  they  ne- 
by  their  eggs,  except  in  fnch  a  place,  as  they 
ccive  before  hand,  will  not  be  covered  by  the 
oMon.  Men,  indeed,  who  enjoy  a  perfed 
e  of  health,  are  Icfs  fenfible  of  fuch  fmall  mu- 
Ml  of  t\m  air,  as  neverthelefs  brute  animals 
B  to  htve  fome  foreknowledge  of,  'and  of 
ch  ereo  inanimate  bodies  give  foreboding 
it.  The  geefe,  we  know,  often  gaggle,  and 
frofi  croak  in  uncertain  weather,  but  not  in 
^  fiir,  which  cinders  fiicking  to  the  tongs 
^Oum:  The  very  ftuflfof  lamps  give  bodings 
RnS4od  that  too  fo  vifible,  that  even  our 
Igivg  mai4s  perceive  them  :  Virg.  Georg.  x. 

Mditma  ijuidem  «arpentes  penfa  puells 
^Kre  hyemem,  tefia  torn  ardente  viderfent 
t^c  oleum,  et  putres  concrefcere  fungoi. 

of  this  fee  Aratus,  lib.  iii.  var.  led.  cap.  ii. 
chiffly  Theopbraflus,  in  Kis  hook  **  de  (ndl- 
'eotoniih,  Serenitatis,  et  Pluvias,"  who  firft  of 
&ys  P.  Vidorius,  fully  adorned  this  fubjed. 
no  doubt  the  dried  dirt,  and  flime  of  which 
lerefpeaking,  would  have  imbibed  fome  por- 
^  the  humidity,  the  day  before  the  Nile 
tewed,  had  it  not  been  kept  fo  dofe :  but 
|«ace  retcafed  from  that  cuftody,  it  forthwith 
d  bto  the  embraces  of  the  dcfired  moifture, 
inog  the  natOrml  propenfity  of  dry  bodies  xo 

tt-  735*  Lucretius  does  not  acknowledge  a 
(crut,  but  flatly  denies  an  angry  God :  and 
t  t«kes  froQi  the  gods  above  the  phenome- 
of  the  heavens  and  of  the  air,  fo  does  he  too 
the  powers  below  fome  noxious  things  that 
(or  prodigies  upon  earth.  For,  fays  he, 
vc  certain  places,  which  we  call  Averni,  and 
are  fital  to  birds  that  fly  over  them,  and  to 
'  lointals  that  chance  to  pafs  by  thrm.  One 
tie  Averni  is  at  Cumas,  another  near  Miner, 
temple  in  Atboit,  and  a  third  in  Syria. 
e  places  men  believe  to  be  the  entrances  of 
^  that  lead  to  hell,  to  the  palace  of  Bluto, 
that  the  nunea,  or  fouls  of  the  dead,  pafs  that 
to  the  fubterranean  abodes.  Now  the  poet, 
^  may  more  fully  and  diftindly  explain  the 
'  tod  nature  of  thefe  places,  teaches,  firft, 
the  eanb  contains  many  feeds,  as  well 
^  as  wholefome,  both  to  men  and  other 
^  P  apd  rtiai  he  tarings  f  heap  of  ejuunplcs, 


to  prove  that  the  exhalatiofM  that  flow  from  ma* 
ny  things,  ^re  hurtful  and  deadly  to  many  things* 
Having  premifed  this,  he  comes  to  the  queftion, 
and  fays,  that  a  noxious  vapour  breathes  from  the 
Averni,  and  either  that  poifooous  fteams  firike 
with  fudden  death  the  birds  that  fly  over  them* 
or  that  the  rifing  exhalation  attenuates  and  drives 
away  the  air  to  that  degree,  that  the  birds  can- 
not fupport  themfelves,  nor  fuftain  their  flight  in 
fo  void  and  empty  a  fpacc,  and  that,  falling  in- 
to that  void,  they  forthwith  expire.  This  it 
contained  in  ninety*fix  verfes. 

Ver.  73  7.    In  thefe  feven  verfes,  the  poet  pre- 
mlfes  the  etymology  of  the  word  Averni,  or  ra- 
ther the  reafon  why  thefe  places  were  fo  called. 
Virgil  too  gives  the  fame  reafon  of  the  name, 
and  has  imiuted  this  paflage  of  Lacretiiia  10  hit 
fixth  .£oeid,  V.  137.  in  thefe  wertea. 
Spelunca  alta  fuit,  vaftoque  immanis  hiatu, 
Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro,  nemorumque  tenebris  i 
Quam  fuper  baud  ultx  poterant  impund  volantet 
Tendere  iter  pennis;  talis  fefe  halitus  atris 
Paudbus  efi'iindens  fnpera  ad  convexa  ferebat ; 
Unde  locum  Oraii  dixerunt  nomine  Avernimi. 

Which  Dryden  thus  interprets: 

Deep  was  the  cave,  and  downward  as  it  went 
From  the  wide  mouth,  a  rocky,  rough  defcent  t 
And  here  th*  acceis  a  gloomy  grove  defends. 
And  here  th'  imnavigable  lake  extends, 
0*,er  whofe  unhappy  waters,  void  of  light. 
No  bird  prefumes  to  fteer  his  airy  flight ; 
Such  deadly  ftenches  from  the  depth  arife, 
And  fteaming  fulphur,  that  infeds  the  flciet. 
From  hence  the  Grecian  bards  their  legends  makt,' 
And  give  the  name  Avernus  to  the  lake. 

For  the  Greeks  called  it  'A«^«f,  from  the  priva- 
tive particle  «,  and  a^,  a  bird,  becao^  the 
noxious  vapours  that  exhaled  from  the  Averni, 
were  fo  poifonous,  that  they  ftruck  dead  the 
birds  that  flew  over  them.  Thus  Homerj  OdyfiT 
12. 

Ijp  ftU  r  i'Sk  wsmrA  wm^^trm,  i%  wiXmms, 
l  e. 
Where  neither  dove,  nor  other  bird  can  fly. 

And  fo  much  for  the  reafon  of  the  name  Aver- 
nus, which  extends  to  all  places,  whofe  deadly 
exhalations  kill  the  birds  that  fly  over  them. 

Ver.  741.  Lucretius : 
Remigit  oblitx  pennarum  vela  remiftunt. 
For  the  wings  do  the  fame  office  to  birds,  as  oan 
and  fails  to  flilps.  which  are  faid  to  fly  with  failss 
as  with  wings.     Virg.  JRn.  iii.  v.  520. 

Vclorum  paodimus  alas. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  birds  are  faid  to  fwim 
Virg.  JEo.  vi.  V.  15.  fpeaking  of  Daedalus, 
Prxpetibus  pennis  aufus  fe  credere  coelo, 
Infuetum  per  iter  gelidos  enavit  ad  Ardot.^ 
And  in  the  lame  book,  ver.  19.  we  find  the  very 
expreflion  of  Lucretius,  **  Remigium  alarums" 
And  ./Bo.  a.  ver.  304.  fpeaking  of  ^Vfcrcory, 
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•— Volat  illc  per  aSn  mafnnm 
Kemigio  aUrnin. 

But  not  only  Virgil  after  Lucretius ;  for  all  the 
ancient  poets  ufed  this  metaphor.     Ovid,  in  his 
JSpiftles,  applies  it  to  mens  arms : 
— Rcmis  ego  corporis  utar, 
I'U  ole  the  bodies  oart. 
See  more,  book  v.  i^er.  315. 

Lucret.  **  M'»lli  cervice  profafx  !*•  A  fine 
image  of  a  fainting,  dying  bird ;  and  not  unhap- 
pily rendered  by  our  tranflator. 

Ver.  743.  This  verfe  runs  thus  in  the  original : 
Oralis  apod  Cumas  locus  eft,  montemque  Vefe- 
Oppleti  calidit  ubi  fomant  footabus  audus.  [vum, 

In  which  two  verfes  the  poet  teaches,  that  there 
is  fucb  a  place  at  Cumc,  and  on  the  mountain 
Vcfuvius.     Cums  was  a  city  of  Campania,  not 
far  from  Puteolt,  now  called  Puzzuolo,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples :    but  of  Cum«  there  are  no 
footfteps  remaining.     The  lake  Avernus  is  to 
this  day  called  Lago  d*Avemo,  and  lies  between 
Baia  and  Puszuolo.     Near  this  lake  there  are 
now  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  two  caves;  one  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  it,  ftill  called  Grotta  di  Sibylla, 
where  dwelt  the  Cumxan  Sibyl,  and  feems  to  be 
the  mouth  of  that  paflage  under  ground,  which 
Jed  from  ATemus  to  Cum«,  but  is  now  ftopt 
up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  earth ;  the  other  is 
that  which  to  this  day  leads  from  Puzzuolo  to 
Naples,  being  dug  through  thc^'mountain  Paufi- 
lypum,  now  known  by  the  names  of  Antignana 
and  Conocchia.    Now  the  true  nature  of  the  lake 
Avernus  was  this :   The  waters  of  it  were  very 
clear  and  deep  :   whence  Herodotus,  lib.  4.  calls 
them  cerulean,  that  is  to  fay,  black ;  for  all  deep 
waters  fcem  of  that  colour,    lliif  lake  was  fur- 
rounded  with   deep  rocky  hills,   covered  with 
thick  woq,ds>  that  rendered  it  inacceflible,  eicept 
in  one  place  only.    This  wc  learn  from  Strabo, 
lib.  ▼.     And  Pliny,   lib.  zxxi.  cap.  2.  acquaints 
Qs,  that  all  that  tradk  of  land  aboimded  with  in- 
numerable fprings  of  hot  water,  mixed  with  ful- 
phur,  alum,  fait,  nitre,  and  brimftone.     But  that 
the  vapours  which  deam  from'  this  lake  are  fatal 
ta  birds,  is  by  Strabo,  in  the  place  above  cited, 
deemed  a  fable,    becaufe  of  the  cleamefs  and 
Uanfparency  of  the  vrater :    of  which  Ariilotle 
too  takes  notice.     Vefevus,  or  Vefuvius,   is  a 
mountain  of  Campania,  not  far  from  Naples,  and 
that  vomits  out  flame  and  fmrtke,  like  Mtaz  in 
Sicily.    Sir  R.  Blackmore  defcribes  it  thus : 
As  high  Vefuvius,  when  the  occaa  laves 
His  fiery  roots  with  fubtcrranean  waves, 
DifturbM  within,  does  in  convulfions  roar. 
And  cafis  on  high  hit  undigefted  oar, 
J>i(charge«  nuffy  furfeit  on  the  plarat. 
And  empties  all  his  rich  metallic  veins,  '^ 
His  ruddy  entrails :  cinders,  pitchy  fmoke. 
And  intermingled  flames  the  fun-beams  choke. 

Ver.  744*  In  thefe  feven  verfes  the  poet  fayt, 
there  is  fueh  another  place  at  Athens,  at  the 
very  to^  of  the  tower,  neu  the  temple  of  Pallai. 


Eft  Sc  Athenxit  in  nMnuboi,  vcis  m  ifCi 
Vertice,  Palladis  ad  templum  Triiooidaia 

Of  Athens,  fee  the  note  on  the  ficil  writ  rfi 
book. 

Ibid.  Mineroa.l  She  was  the  fame  voh  hi 
who   was  called  Nfmerva,   either  inm  m^ 
to  threaten,  becaufe  flie  is  painted  io 
or  from  meminif  I  remember,  becao£e  feeil 
to  be  the  goddcfs  of  memory ;  or  rather  imi 
old  word  minerv0,  I  admonifli,  becaal<ft«|i 
good  advice  to  men,  as  being  the  go^ 
wifdom  and  of  arts.     She  was  called  ?i'Jk  I 
the  Greek  word  mXXm,  I  fluke,  bcoifcii 
feigned  to  be  bom  out  of  the  brain  c(]i(l 
and  armed,  and  brandifliiog  a  fpear.    ^sj 
to  be  the  firft  who  invenud  building,  *tU 
to  have  built  herfclf  the  tower  at  Atbaii.i 
was  called  'A»^V«>jf,    becaufe   it  fic«^  i 
higheft  place  of  the  city.     Hescc  Vqj 
V.  61..  * 

Pallas,  qnas  condidit  arcca, 
Ipfa  colat. 

She  refufed  to  marry  with  Vulcan,  7ti\^ 
virginity.      Whence   the    fame  Virji^  ij 
ver.  31.    calls  her  innupta  Minem^ 
likcwife  called  Triton  it,  or  Tritonia, 
the  Greek  ^^im,  vrhich  (ignifies  a 
as  we  faid  before,  flie  was  produced 
head  of  Jupiter ;  or  becaufe,  an  the 
Ogygius  flie  was  firft  feen  in  the  baki 
gin,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Fritfla 
confirmed   by   Pomponios  Mela,  UKl 
where,  fpeaking  of  Triton,  the  aan 
and  river  in  Africa,  not  far  firoin  the 
nor,  he  fays,  that  Minerva  was  cattel 
becaufe,  as  the  inhabitanu  believe,  ' 
there ;  and  that  they  celebrate  her 
ludicrou5  f ports,  of  virgins  conti 
another.    •*  Unde,"  fays  he, 
men  indttum  eft,  ut  incolx  arbitrafiWf 
tx  :    faciuntque  ei  fabulae  aliqoao 
quem  natalem  ejus  putant,  ludicris 
ter  fe  decertantium  celebrant.**    Thai 
lib.  ix.  ver.  347. 

Torpentem  Tritonos  adit  illxfa  paMes' 
Banc  &  Pallas  amat:  patrio  qux  feitkt^ 
Terrarum  primam  LibyeSg   (nam  fnxM 

eft, 
Ut  probat  ipfe  calor)  tetigit :  ftafaifse  ^ 
Vultus  vidit  aqufi,  pofuitqoe  in  nur|iK  fM 
Et  fe  dileai  Tritonida  dint  ab  aoda. 
Or  perhaps  the  Latin  avthort  aUadt  to  i*^ 
epithet  of  Pallas,  whfs  Iliad.  E  we.  I]f 
elsewhere,  is  faid  to  be  av^vtm  m^"^ 
of  fear,  from  piivativc  ^  and  «^  fa  ^ 
Ver.  746.  The  raven,  Cays  Lacredp»  M 
an  averfion  to  that  place,  that,  sMm^M 
are  offered  there,  he  vriB  not  efci  it*j 
near  it,  though  the  Imell  of  the  tci^ 
feem  to  invite  his  hunger  to  taftc. 

Ver.  748.  Lncretios  aUndcs  to  tk  b^ 
ble  of  the  nymph  Coronia,  «ha,  #y^' 
Neptune,  who  wotld  have    "    '  ^^ 
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',  WM  chififed  bf  Mioerva  into  a  ra^cn,  lod 
mitud  neterthclefi  to  attend  her  train  :  But 
en  tku  eoddeft  had  given  £ridhonin«,  ihut 
ic  a  baiket,  in  charge  to  Pandrofos,  Hcrfe, 
t  Aglanrof,  with  order*  not  to  open  it,  the  ra- 
iivr  them  tranfgrefs  the  commands  of  Miner- 
ihd  acquainted  her  with  it  s  for  which  gar- 
ty  Ibe  banifhed  her  from  her  proteAion  and 
n.  The  fable  ii  related  at  larj^c  in  Ovid.  Me- 
t/o.  by  Coronis  hcrfelf,  who  fays, 
U  Dcx  refcro :  pro  quo  mihi  gratia  talis 
iditar,  m  dicar  tntela  polfa  Mioervz. 

Mea  poena  ▼olucres 
nomiifle  poteft,  ne  Toce  pericula  quaerant. 

Tcr.  7  J  I.  In  thefe  four  verfet  the  poet  fays, 
re  u  a  place  in  Syria  that  ftriket  dead  in  a 
Best  any  foor-footed  beaft.  But  Lambinu« 
icnt  the  poet  fpeakt  of  the  Plutonium  in  Hie- 
olia,  not  far  from  Laodicea ;  which  ii  a  cave 
called  from  Pluto,  hecaufe  it  was  believed  to 
■he  brcatbicg  hole  of  that  infernal  god.  Stra- 
Ulx  13.  ddcribes  it  to  be  a  hole  in  a  hollow 
cc,  ttoder  the  brow  of  a  mountain,  wide 
Mgb  to  ceceive  the  body  of  a  man,  but  im- 
B^y  de^ ;  that  it  it  prefent  death  to  any  ani- 
1  that  foct  into  it.  Bulla,  fay«  he,  led  to  the 
X,  dtcip  dead  immediately.  He  adds  the  like 
parrowi,  that  were  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  it. 
vbicb  we  add,  what  is  reported  of  the  cave 
lA  Panium,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Libanus  : 
t  it  exhales  a  vapoor,  that  caufes  like  wife 
fco  death.  • 

)id.  Syri^.]  Is  a  province  of  Ada.  and  the 
eft  of  that  quarter  of  the  earth.  It  is  gene- 
f  divided  into  four :  Syria,  AiTyria,  Cceiofyria 
Leacofyria* 

tf*  755.  In  thefe  eight  verfes  he  fays,  that 
Ukefe  things  proceed  from  natural  caufes: 
fc£ore  the  poets  falfely  taught,  that  thefe 
Mtt  are  the  gates  of  the  roads  that  lead  to 
It  irbich  fables  they  invented  only  to  (Irike  a 
(irkto  eafy  believers.  And  he  promifes,  that 
win  expl^  all  thefe  matters,  and  (how  the 
Bal  caufes  of  thefe  feeming  wonderful  effeAs. 
^v*  157.  The  Latin  poeu,  when  they  treat 
tbe  affairs  of  their  own  country,  make  that 
ttnus,  of  which  ▼er.  743.  to  be  the  gate  of 
I*  Virg.  Aneid.  vi,  fer.  1%6. 
■ — Facilis  defcenfus  Avemi. 

d  .^neas,  with  the  Sybil,  defcended  that  way. 
t  vrhen  the  fame  poets  defcribe  the  affairs  of 
Greeks,  they  place  the  gates  that  lead  to  the 
etnal  manfions  in  the  caves  of  the  mountain 
tnaros,  which  is  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  in 
t  noft  fouthcrn  part  of  Peloponnefus,  between 
=  l^aconic  and  Medeniac  Gulfs,  and  now  called 
po  Maba.  Orpheus  is  faid  to  have  defcended 
*  way,  Georg.  iv*  ver.  467. :  and  fo  too  are 
Wttlcs  and  Thefeus,  in  the  Here.  Fur.  of  Sc- 
ca. 

Ver.75g.  The  fmutty  g9dt,'\  The  infernal  gods. 
Kretias  names  Orcus,  whom  Siltns  Italiciis 
^  for  Caberui,  and  others  for  Charon :  but 


Cicero,  de  Naturi  Deonim,  lib.  uL  ctp.  43.  for 
Pluto,  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  of  Neptune; 
and  to  whom  by  lot  fell  the  empire  of  helL  He 
raviihed  Proferpina,  the  daughter  of  Ceres.  He 
was  called  Dis,  as  well  as  Pluton^  both  which 
names  he  has  from  riches,  which  arc  faid  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  For  he  was 
called  Dis  by  the  Latins,  from  JivitU,  and  Plutoa 
by  the  Greeks,  from  wiMregf  which  iignifies  the 
fame  thing. 

Ibid.  Mams.']  Of  the  manes,  and  the  feveral 
acccputions  of  the  word,  we  have  fpoken  at  large 
in  our  note  on  ver.  $%,  of  book  3. 

Ver.  760.  Pliny  fays,  that  the  breath  of  ele- 
phants draws  fcrpents  out  of  their  holes;  and  that 
the  breath  of  deer  bum*  them.  **  Elephantorun^ 
anima  ferpentes  extrahit,  cervorum  item  urit.*' 
Nat.  Hift.  lib.  zi.  cap.  53.  But  if  this  be  falfe, 
the  raillery  of  Lucretius  is  not  the  lefd  iharp  and 
plcaiant. 

Ver.  763.  In  the  following  forty-nine  verfet, 
the  poet,  before  he  demonftrates  that  all  thefe 
things  happen  by  natural  caufes,  pnta  us  in  mind 
of  what  he  taught  in  the  fird  and  fiecond  bookty 
viz.  that  in  the  earth  are  contained  atoms  of  ma- 
ny varioos  ihapes;  and  that  by  reafoB  of  the  dif'* 
fimiUtnde  of  their  nature,  and  the  different  tex- 
ture of  their  figures,  fome  of  them  are  beneficiaty 
others  pernicious  to  men ;  hot  that  fooe  of  them 
are  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  others  to  the  ears,  ochcra 
to  the  tongue,  3cc.  all  which  he  confirms  by  fcve« 
ral  examples. 

Ver.  777.  In  thefe  five  verfes,  he  brings  exam- 
ple firft  of  things  that  are  hurtful  to  man ;  Imt 
fays  nothing  of  the  name  of  the  trtt^  whofe  (hade 
is  ofieofive.  Pliny,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  la.  fays,  that 
the  ihadc  of  the  vvalnut-tree  offends  the  head, 
and  that  no  plants  will  thrive  under  it  Fayus, 
in  his  note  on  this  place,  cites  thefe  two  verfes  of 
Virgil,  Edog.  x.  ver,  75. 
Surgamus ;  folet  elTe  gravis  cantantibus  umbra, 
Juniperi  gravis  umbra ;  nocent  &  frugibus  um- 
brae. 

Bat  the  (hade  of  the  junij^cr  is  very  grateful,  be* 
ing  an  odorous  tree,  and  that  fufl*ers  nothing  ve- 
nomous to  grow  near  it.  But  the  meaning  of 
Virgil  was,  that  to  continue  long  in  the  fhade. 
might  be  dangerous,  hecaufe  of  the  cold :  and 
fomc  editions  read  not  €antaHtibut,  but  ainSiantibut, 
And  Lucretius  means  the  fame  thing,  and  not 
the  (hade  of  any  particular  tree,  llie  fhade  of 
the  box-tree,  however,  is  (aid  to  caufe  the  head- 
ach. 

Ver.  781.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  propofes  his 
fecond  example.  What  tree  he  means  is  hard  to 
fay :  fome  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  box ;  of  which 
Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xo.  But  befides  that  the 
*'  Boris  odore  necare,*'  which  are  the  words  of 
Lucretius,  agrees  hot  ill  with  that  tree,  why 
fliould  he  fend  us  to  Helicon  for  a  tree  that  is  ve- 
ry plentiful  in  Italy  f  Helicon  is  a  hill  in  Boeo. 
tia,  not  far  from  Pamaifus,  which  our  tranflator 
here  means  by  the  learned  hill :  and  they  have 
both  of  them  equal  title  to  that  appelUtion,  be 
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inj;  alike  facred  to  Apollo  and  the  mufes.  Of 
HelicoD,  fee  more  in  cne  note  on  ver.  557.  book 
iv. 

Ver.  788.  Third  example.  To  which  we  may 
add  what  Pliny  fays,  lib.  vii.  cap.  7.  that  it  often 
caufes  abortion  in  women. 

Our  tranflator  has  omitted  the  fourth  example, 
'Which  Lucretius  brings  of  an  ointment  made  of 
the  teilicles  of  the  beaver,  which  by  its  naufeous 
imell,  fays  Pliny,  makes  women  with  child  mif. 
carry  :  But  Lucretius  fays  only,  that  it  ftuptfies 
women,  and  throw)  them  aileep;  and  that  if 
they  fmell  the  odour  of  it  at  the  time  ^^hen  thay 
have  their  monthly  difeafe,  it  makes  them  let  fall 
whatever  they  hold  in  their  hands.  This  in  the 
original  rons  thus : 

Caftoreoque  gravi  mulier  fopita  recumbit, 
£t  maoibus  nitidum  teneris  opus  effluit  ei, 
Tempore  eo  li  odorata  eft,  quo  mcnftrna  folvit. 

Ver.  793.  In  thefe  three  Terfes  he  brings  ex- 
ample fifth,  of  bathing :  for,  fays  he,  it  is  hurtful 
to  continue  long  in  a  hot  bach  immediately  after 
eating.  The  cnftom  among  the  Romans  was  to 
bathe  before  fupper :  hot  the  riotous  ufcd  to 
bathe  themfelvea  alfo  after  fapper ;  and  this  they 
did  to  "^procure  digcftioa.  See  Pliny,  lib.  29. 
However  the  phyfician  in  Perfius.  adviies  his  pa^ 
tient  not  to  bathe  after  eating,  that  being  a  cuf- 
tom  very  pernicious  to  health  :  but  the  glutton, 
ous  youth,  refufing  to  take  his  advice,  paid  dear 
for  his  obftinacy,  if  the  cffeAs  of  his  bathing 
were  truly  fuch  as  they  are  defcribed  by  Uiat 
poet.  Sat.  iiL  ver.  50.  in  thefe  vtrfes : 

Targidtts  hie  epulis,  atque  albo  ventre  lavatar, 
Gutture  fulphureas  lente  exhalante  mephites  : 
Sed  tremor  inter  vina  fubit,  calidumque  triental 
Excutit  i  manibns ;  dentes  crepu^re  reteAi ; 
VnStsL  cadunt  laxis  tunc  pulmentaria  labris,  &c 
Juvenal  too.    Satyr,  i.   ver.  141.    mentions  the 
danger  of  this  pradlice  of  bathing  with  a  full 
floroach,  and  fays. 

Poena  umen  praefena,  aim  tu  deponis  amidlns 
Tnrgidus,  &  crudum  pavooem  in  balnea  portas. 
Moreover,  we  may  farther  obferve,  that  at  their 
baths  there  were  three  cells ;  the  ccild,  the  warm, 
and  the  hot:  all  which  were  baths  of  water. 
But  in  fome  of  their  bathing  houfes  there  was  a 
fourth  cell,  ^hich  they  called  **  laconicum,'*  or 
«•  cclla  affa,**  that  is  to  fay,*  "  ficca  fine  lotione  :" 
M^tlfintTn^tot'  and  where  thefe  were,  the  places 
were  rather  called  **  balnearia,"  than  "  balnea ;" 
a/ccording  to  the  property,  of  which,  as  Marci- 
lius  notes,  Tully,  lib.  3.  ad  Q.  Frat.  epift.  i. 
fpeaks,  when  he  calls  them  **  afla  in  balneariis.** 
Horace  likewife,  and  others,  often  mention  the 
faintnefs  that  feizes  fuch  as  bathe  themfelvcs  after 
a  full  meal. 

Ver.  796.  Example  6th  in  twoVerfes,  and  exp 
ample  7tb  in  two  verfes  likewifei  need  no  expli. 
cation. 

Ver.  800.  In  thefe  two  verfes,  which  contain 
example  8th,  the  poet  obferves,  that  fulphur  and 
fU  bituminous  matter,  whole  fteams  and  vapours 


are  very  offenfive  and  hnrtfal  to  mm,  an  ftm 
rated  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  eanh. 

Ver.  882.  In  thefe  ten  verfes,  the  poetbriap 
the  9th  and  laft  example ;  and  fays  that  the  vaat^ 
in  which  metals  are  dug,  exhale  fdch  iiar« 
d^mps  and  vapours,  as  often  kill  the  wretcte 
who  are  condemned  to  that  flaviih  dradfof 
Thus,  from  thefe  veins  ef  the  earth,  at  vdli 
from  the  other  things  aftove  mentioned,  htak 
forth  poifonous  and  deadly  exhalations.        * 

Ver.  806.  Ic  is  ubfcrved,  that  ail  metals  N 
not  the  fame  fmell.  Gold,  heated  in  the  cncHi 
is  fweet :  Silver  not  fo  pleafiog :  melted  M 
ftinks  :  and  the  fteam  of  melted  iron  is  intolcnil 

Ver.  814.  In  thefe  ten  verfes,  he  concbda 
way  of  fimilitnde  from  the  inftances  above 
That  in  thefe  places,  which  are  called  /wm,* 
earth  exhales  virulent   and  deadly  vapoon, 
fends  nut  noxious  atom*,  which  kill  the  ' 
they  are  flying  over  thofe  places. 

Ver.  822.  fn  thefe  nine  verfes,  he  adds 
but  ridiculous  caufe,  why   the  birds  drop 
dead  into  the  Averni :  As  if  the  vapours,  dvi 
hale  from  thence,  change  the|  air  into  «• 
rather  toully  expel,  and  drive  it  away«  fa 
birds  cannot  bear  themfelvcs  up,  oor  fuppoiti 
flight  in  a  mere  void. 

Ver.  831.  There  are  many  things  fo 
lently  well  accommodated  to  the  ufe  of  dm 
they  are  alone  fofficxent  to  evince  a  booBtiM 
graciouH  Provif^nce :  Thbs  in  fummer 
ter  is  cold,  as  if  it^wcre  ordered  fo-  on 
moderate  the  heat  of  that  feafoo  :  and  00  dwi 
trary,  it  is  warm  in  winter,  to  refrefli  sada 
us.  But  Lucretius,  in  thefe  ten  vcrfei, 
vours  to  elude  this  difficulty  :  and  gives  il 
tural  reafon  of  that  change :  In  fummer,  f 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  rarified  by  tbf  I 
the  fun ;  and  the  feeds  of  fire,  that  are  erf 
in  the  earth,  break  out  into  the  air  :  boti 
ter  the  fame  feeds  are  conftrained,  and, 
bound  faft  in  the  earth  by  the  cold  of  that  ft 
are  comprefled  and  fqueezed  into  welbs 
thence  proceeds  the  warmth  of  the  water. 

Ariftotle  fays  this  is  caufed  by  an  "  fti 
ftafw,'*-  i.  e.  "  circumobfiftemia,**  a  reciprt** 
and  furrounding  on  all  fides,  by  m«ani  of  ^ 
where  heat  is,  thence  cold  is  exj^ted: 
cold,  thence  heat.  And  Cicero,  af  er  the  0 
of  the  Stoics,  explains  it  thus :  **  OroGO 
partes  Mundi,  tangam  autem  maxinias, 
fulta^  fuflinentur  :  quod  primum  in  tcrrxi 
pcrfpici  proteft  :  nam  &  lapidum  toa&&^ ' 
que  tritu  elici  igem  videmus  ;  ft  rectoti  f<o6 
terram  fumare  calentem  :  atqae  etiaro  ex  ^ 
jugibus  aquam  calidam  trahi,  ft  id  nssoA 
bernis  fieri  temporibus,  qudd  magna  vii,  vA 
cavernis,  contineatur  caloris;  eaque  Ikt^ 
deofior :  ob  eamq.  caofam  calorera  infittna  is 
ris  contineat  ardins,*'  I^ib.  ii.  de  Nil  Dh' 
Therefore,  fays  he,  all  the  feveral  V^^.^ 
world  are  fupported  by  heat :  this  is  e«Jj 
froni  the  .nature  of  the  eanh  itfetf :  fcr,  bf  in 
ing  and  rnbbing  of  ftoaes,  we  nrge  <ii»  If**  ' 
oew-dug  ground  exhales  a  Vvann  fjowke:  b^ 
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we  draw  warm  inter  out  of  our  we  I  It,  and  that 
t<H>  chiefly  in  wipter  :  the  reafi)ii  b,  bccaufe  much 
heat  is  contained  io  the  caverns  of  the  earth  :  and 
the  earth  becomes  more  denfe  and  coniraded  in 
winter ;  and  for  that  reafon  keeps  in  the  more 
doTcly  its  innate  heat  and  fires.  There  are  fome, 
bowcTer,  who  controvert  the  truth  of  this  matter, 
and  afleit  it  to  be  only  a  vulgar  error,  and  nut  a 
Iblid  and  certain' oblenration.  But  mo{l  are  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  aifign  two  caufes  of  this  ef- 
SeA  :  One  of  them  they  call  privative ;  the  other, 
pofitive  :  The  firft  of  them  is,  by  reafon  of  the 
departure  of  the  heat,  or  hot  bodies  (fur  we  are 
permitted  to  fpeak  thus  in  the  fchool  of  JSpicurus, 
and  of  Arjftotie  too,  who  will  not  allow,  that  ac 
ddenu  pafs  from  fubje^ft  to  fubje<5l),  out  of  the 
earth.  That  innate  heat  of  the  earth  is  occafioqed 
by  fobterranean  fires;  and  evaporates  in  fummer, 
attraAcd  by  the  ambient  heat :  for,  according  to 
the  obfervation  of  Hippocrates,  like  things  rcfort 
to  like,  and  naturally  delight  to  be  together. 

Ver.  841.  But  it  may  be  objeded,  that  thou((h 
the  Divine  Power  be  not  in  all  fprings  and  wells, 
it  1%  certainly  vifible  in  the  fountain,  that  is  at  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  of  which  Curtius,  lib. 
iv.  fe^  7.  fiiys :  *'  Ammonis  nenius  in  medio 
die^  com  vehementiffimus  eft  calor,  frigida  eadem 
fluic ;  inclinatio  in  vefperum,  calefcit ;  media 
so^e  fervida  ezxAuat :  qucque  propius  nox  ver- 
git  ad  ]ocem,multom  ez  no^umo  calore  decrefcit, 
.dioec  fvb  tpTumdiei  ortui£  afliioto  tempore  lan- 
goeicac  :**  In  the  midft  of  the  grove  of  Ammon, 
there  ia  a  fpriog  of  water,  called  the  Water  of  the 
Sun :  at  fun-rifing  it  flows  out  luke-warm,  at 
noon,  when  the  heat  is  moft  violent,  it  comes  out 
quite  Gokl :  in  the  evening  it  grows  warm  again ; 
ac  midnight  it  goflies  out  very  hot ;  and  as  the 
night  wears  away,  and  the  morning  approache*, 
the  heat  it  had  in  the  night  decreafcs,  till  about 
the  afoal  time,  at  break  of  day,  it  becomes  again 
barely  warm.  This  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  103.  by  P.  Mela,  lib.  i.  cap.  S.  in  thefe 
words ;  **  Ammonis  Oraculum  fidei  indyts ;  & 
foos,  quem  foils  appellant :  ■  Pons  media  noAe 
fcrvet :  moz  &  paulatim  tepefcens,  fit  .'uce  frigi- 
dos :  turn,  ut  fol  furgit,  ita  frigidior :  fubinde  per 
meridiem  maxim^  rigit :  fuot  deinde  tepores  ite- 
riun;  &  prima  no^e  calidus  :  atquc,  ut  ilia  pro- 
ccdat,  ha  calidior  :  rurf&s  ut  eft  media,  perfervet." 
Mor  may  we  omit  the  teftimony  given  by  Ovid, 
.lib.  XV.  ver.  3«8.  m  thefe  words : 

^id  f  non  &  lympha  figuras 
Dacqne' capitqne  novas  f    medio   tna,   corniger 

"^      Ammon, 
Unda  die  gelida  eft;  ortuqae,  obituqne  cakC 
cit. 

Sec  likewife  Potanus  in  Meteor.  And  Ammi- 
MKM,  libu  iii.  But  this  too,  fays  Lucretius,  is  al- 
leged  in  vain,  and  fignifies  nothing  :  For  though 
they  ate  miftaken,  that  impute  the  caufe  of  it  to 
the  fun,  who,  as  they  pretend,  when  he  is  beneath 
the  earth,  warms  tbofe  waters  through  the  body 
of  the  whole  earth  thick  as  it  is;  yet  the  reafon 
a^ay  be,  bccaufa  the  earthy  being  cpntraded  by 


the  cold  of  the  night,  (queezes  down  and  tranf- 
'  mits  the  feed<  of  nre  into  the  water,  which  by 
{  that  meanb  grows  warm ;  but  the  fame  earth  be- 
I  ing  lof*fcned  and  fet  at  liberty  by  the  heat  of  the 
^  day,  receives,  and,  as  it  were,  fwallows  theni-in 
again  :  and  thus  the  waters  lofe  much  of  the 
heat  they  had  io  the  night.  Befides,  that  ver^ 
water,  which  becomes  warm,  becaufe  the  cold 
and  chilli qg  night  deprtfles  and  keeps  down  the 
feedi  of  fire,  grows  cold  again  io  the  day ;  be- 
caufe the  beams  of  the  fun,  darting  into  the  wa« 
ter,  and  rarifying  it,  open  a  free  paifage  for  thofe 
feeds  to  get  out  into  the  air :  For  the  heat  of  the 
fun  diifolves  ice  in  fuch  a  nunner,  as  to  rcleaie 
and  fet  at  liberty  the  fleoder  ftalks  of  com,  and 
other  things  of  like  nature,  which  by  the  cold  of 
the  night,  were  detained  and  bound  in  icy  fet- 
ters. This  is  contained  in  twenty-eight  verfes. 
Thus  Lucretius  afiigns  two  caufes ;  but  whether 
either  of  them  be  true  or  not,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  inquire,  fince  the  thing  itfelf  is  a  mere  fi<Sion  : 
for  none  of  our  hiftoriaos  or  geographers,  who 
dcfcribe  fountains,  pretend  that  they  ever  fair 
this.  Yet  we  have  pretty  good  authority  for  a 
fountain,  that  was  difcovered  not  long  ago  in  the 
wocmIs,  near  Clermont  in  Auvergne :  whofe  wa- 
ters freeze  hard  in  the  months  of  July  and  Aa« 
guft;  but  never  in  the  winter.  **  Prope  urbent 
Claramontem  fons,  naper  inventus,  dicitnr.  La 
Cave  de  la  glace  :  Qni  fons  certe  mirabilis  :  nam 
ejus  aqua,  Julio,  &  Augufto  menfibus,  gelu  veke- 
meAter  aftringitur,  minirae  vero  hycme,*'  fays  a 
certain  eye-witnef^  of  it. 

Ibid.  Amm»»,]  Jupiter  Ammon  had  an  oracte. 
that  was  in  great  renown  with  the  Egyptians  and 
Africans,  and  a  temple  in  Lybia,  to  the  eaft  of 
the  country  of  Cyrenaica,  to  the  weft  of  Egypt, 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Garamantes  and  Nafa- 
mones,  in  a  moift  and  palm-bearing  foil,  though 
all  the  country  round  be  moft  dry  and  defert. 
The  origin  of  this  is  varioufly  reported :  the  moft 
common  opinion  is,  that  Liber  or  Bacchns,  after 
he  had  conquered  all  Afia,  and  was  leading  his 
army  through  the  deferts  of  Lybia,  was  in  danger 
of  periihing,  he  and  all  his  men  with  thirft :  In 
this  diftrefs  a  ram  appeared  to  him,  and  with  bit 
horn  fliowed  him  a  fountain  of  water :  now  he 
fuppofed  thb  ram  to  be  his  father  Jupiter,  and 
therefore  ere^ed  a  temple  to  him,  and  gave  him 
a  ram's  head  and  horns.  He  called  him  Ammon 
from  the  fand.  Which  in  Greek  i^  £^/K«r,  or  ^m/^ 
f»4t-  But  Plutarch,  •*  lib.  de  Ifide,"  feems  to  deny 
this  name  to  be  of  Greek  extraftion,  and  fays  it  ia 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  language :  Whence 
fome  believe  that  Ham  or  Cham,  the  fon  of 
Noah,  and  who  was  the  firft  that  caltivated  the 
land  of  Egypt,  was  worflupped  under  that  name  : 
others  wiU  have  Ammon  to  be  (be  fun ;  Macrob. 
Satnrnal.  lib.  i.  cap.  21.  **  Ideo  Sc  Hammonem, 
quern  Deum  folem  occideoten  Libyes  exiftimant, 
arietinis  cornihu^  fingont,  quibus  maxim^  id  ani« 
mil  valet,  ficut  fol  radiis ;  nam  ic  apud  Gr«cQ# 
«rJ  rS  Mmf»*(Us,  apellatur."  And,  to  ftrengtben 
this  opinion,  the  Hebrew  word  **  Hamma,"  fig- 
nifies (hti  fun  and  heat :  But  whoever  it  was  thu 
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WM  there  worihipped  under  the  name  of  Ammon, 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  was  in  E^pt, 
^ent  to  this  temple,  and  made  the  prieftt  ac- 
knowledge him  for  the  fun  of  their  god. 

Ver.  847.  In  thcfe  eight  Terfes  the  poet  con- 
futes their  opinion,  who  believed,  that  the  water 
of  the  fountain  of  Ammon  grew  cold  by  day,  and 
hot  in  the  night,  for  the  fole  rcafan  of  the  dep^r- 
ture,  or  acceffion  of  the  fun  :  And  this'he  proves 
to  be  impoflible  by  an  argument,  **  a  majori,'*  as 
they  call  it.  For,  if  the  fun  cannot  warm  the 
open  and  naked  body  of  the  water,  when  he 
ihines  upon  it  from  above,  much  lefs  can  he  im- 
part his  heat  to  the  waters  through  the  thick  and 
dofe-compafted  body  of  the  earth  ;  .For  the  heat 
of  the  fun  muft  of  neceflfity  paft  through  the 
whole  body  of  the  earth  to  warm  by  night  the 
waters  of  that  fountain  :  And  yet  we  fee  that 
even  our  houfes  flieher  and  protcd  un  from  the 
£erceft  of  his  beams. 

Ver.  855.  In  thefe  nine  verfes,  he  afcribes  the 
^fk  caufe  of  the  nodurna^  heat,  and  diurnal  cold 
of  the  waters  of  the  fountain  of  Ammon  to  the 
feeds  ef  fire  or  heat,  that  are  in  the  earth  about 
that  fountain,  and  beneath  the  water  :  He  ex- 
plains this  in  the  manner  that  follows  :  The 
earth,  fays  he,  being  comprelTed  by  the  cold  of 
the  nighti  fqueezes  out,  and  tranfmits  into  the 
water,  thofe  feeds  of  heat ;  by  means  of  which  the 
water  grows  hot:  but,  being  loofened  by  the 
lieat  of  the  day,  (he  receives  again  int«  her  bowels 
thofe  Yery  fame  feeds,  and  Uius  the  water  be- 
comes cold. 

Ver.  864.  I9  thefe  five  verfes,  he  refers  the  fe- 
cond  caofe  to  the  heat  of  the  fun  :  as  if  it  were 
poifible  that  the  water,  which  In  the  night  is 
made  hot  by  the  feeds  of  fire,  could  grow  cold 
a^ain  in  the  day,  by  reafon  of  the  beams  of  the 
fun  penetrating  into  the  fame  water,  and  rarifying 
it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  open  a  free  paflagc  into 
the  air  for  thofe  feeds  of  fire. 

Ver.  867.  Here  our  tracilator  had  his  eye  upon 
Cowley;  who  fays, 

80  the  fim*s  amorous  play 
Kiifes  the  ice  away. 

Ver.  869.  In  thcfe  twenty-five  verfes,  he  men- 
tions a  fpring,  that  will  both  cxtinguifh  a  lighted 
torch » if  it  be  plunged  into  the  water,  and  light  it 
again,  if  it  be  moved  gently  to  touch  the  furface 
of  the  water :  The  reafon  of  which,  fays  he,  is, 
becaufe  there  are  in  that  water,  or  in,  the  earth 
under  it,  many  feeds  of  fire,  which,  breaking  oat 
«f  the  water,  ftick  to  the  tow,  or  torch  newly  ex- 
tinguished, and  fet  fire  to  them  again.  Nor  is  it 
more  incredible,  that  feeds  of  fire  fiiould  force 
their  way  out  of  water,  than  that  a  fpring  of  frefii 
water  fiiould  rife  up  in  the  middle  of  the  fea  i 
And  we  every  day  fee  candles,  torches,  &c.  that 
are  hot  juft  put  out,  kindle  again,  even  before 
they  come  to  touch  the  fire  towards  which  they  are 
moved. 

Lucretius  mentions  neither  the  name  nor  place 
of  this  miraculons  fprmg :  but  having  fliown  that 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  or  divine  ic  the  fpring 
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•f  Jupiter  Ammon,  he  here  attacks  f^ie  fountais^ 
Jupiter  of  Dodona  :  for  he  never  girn  any  ^m 
ter  to  that  god.  Now,  not  far  from  Dodoai,  ] 
city  of  Epirus,  there  was  a  grove  of  oaks  itad 
to  Jupiter,  where  the  oaks  are  faid  to  have  fci 
nounced  oracles;  though  others  fay  the  ajfva 
were  given  by  two  doves  fitting  on  thcie  od| 
and  one  of  which  flew  a^ay  to  the  tcmpk^ 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  the  other  to  that  ofjofii 
Ammon,  where  they  continued  their  old  tnki 
fortune- telling.  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  103,  fcys,  M 
Dodonc  Jovis  autem  Pons,  cum  fit  gelidnt,  k  U 
merfas  faces  eztinf>uat,  fi  extinAx  admoTotfi 
acrendit.*'  And  Gaflendus,  on  the  tenth  bocft 
LaSrtius,  page  157,  fays,  that  not  far  (ran  Q 
noble,  there  is  an  ardent  fountain,  thatvilcl 
fire,  if  it  be  touched  with  a' lighted  tonfa, 
continue  burning  for  more  than  a  few  days.  FI 
lib.  zzxi.  cap.  »,  fays,  that  there  is  a  ~ 
India,  called  Lycos,  vrhofe  water  wiB  fi^ 
candle ;  and  he  reports  the  fame  thing  of 
at  Echbatan,  which  Solinus  confirms  tol 
And  fince  we  are  on  this  fobjeft  of 
fountains,  we  will  mention  forae  of  the 
corded  by  the  ancients  >nd  whofe  efi:ds,i 
are  indeed  miraculous.  There  is  a  foontsii 
Ifland  Cea,  that  perfedly  ftupifies  thofe 
of  its  waters :  Piin.  lib.  stxi.  cap.  a. 
near  Clitor  in  Arcadia,  whofe  water 
loathing  of  wine:  Plin.  Loc.  chat.  Aad 
Metam.  zv.  ver.  322, 

Clitorio  quicunqne  fitim  de  fonte  levlrit, 
Vina  fogit ;  gandetqoe  merit  abftemlasm' 

On  the  contrary,  the  water  of  Lyaceftis  it. 
donia  inebriates,  fays  the  fame  poet,  & 
▼er.  329. 


Hutc  fluit  effedn  dtfpar  Lyncetkint 
Quem  quicunque  panim  moderato  gatti 
Hand  aliter  ritubat,  quam fin 

And  Plin.  lib.  i.  cap.  103,  reports  from  Ud 
that  there  is  a  fountain  in  the  Ifland  A 
whofe  waters  have  the  tafle  of  wine,  and  hi 
likewife.  The  river  Athamas  in  Phthisl 
wood,  if  it  be  thrown  in,  in  the 
moon  :  Ovid.  Metam.  xv.  ver.  311. 

Admotit  Athamanis  aqnis  accendere  ligaMi  J 
Nariatar,  minimos  cum  Luna  recefit  iaoite 

A  river  at  Colofic  turns  wnod  into  U 
Plin.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  1.  And  Ovid  lays,  dkO 
nians  ha'^e  a  river  that  petrifiet  tkt  BomI 
thofe  that  drink  of  it :  and  brings  a  &mj  h 
neft  on  all  things  that  touch  the 


Flomen  habcnt  Cicooes,  qvod  pottun  tuu  t 
Vicera  quod  tadtis  indoch  marmot  a  rebaa 


But  Pliny  fays  only,  that  a  flony  bark  | 
over  wood,  thrown  into  this  river ;  and  di 
lake  Velinns,  now  Lago  di  Pie  diLnca,  tfteii 
Silarus  and  Surius  torn  wood  or  leaves  into  f 
Nat.  Hift.  lib.  iL  cap.  103.  A  foostaia  st  1 
perea^  an  Lydia  tunu  canh  that  k  > 
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vik  itt  wateri  into  ftone,  Hiny,  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  3. 
here  ve  two  fououins  at  Orchomenus  in  £u- 
ea ;  the  water  of  one  of  them  confers  memory  : 
at  of  the  other  caufea  forgetfulncfs  JPlin.  loco 
it,  Mutiaottfl  witneifes,  that  there  it  one  at 
«CDi|  which  delivers  from  the  uneafy  pa£Ron 
love  A  pool  at  Samofiita  breeds  a  fort  of  flime, 
tt  bums  when  pot  into  water,  and  it  eztioguiih- 
wxth  earth*  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  X04.  Whateirer 
ikrown  into  the  lake  Sides,  or  Sideris  in  India, 
iudy  finks  to  the  bottom.  Idem,  lib.  xzzi.cap. 

The  waters  of  a  fountain  at  Zama  in  Africa, 
Ider  the  voice  harmonious,  Idem,  lib.  xxxi.  cap. 

There  is  a  lake  at  Troglodytae,  the  water  of 
idi  grows  bitter,  and  then  again  fweet,  three 
lei  every  day,  and  as  often  every  nigh^.  Plin. 
.  nxi.  cap.  2.  And  many  other  wonderful  flo- 
•  ue  related  of  other  rivers  and  waters ;  but  I 
y  not  omit  to  mention  what  many  now  living 
K  experimented,  and  know  to  be  true.  There 
two  baths  or  fountains  at  Bala,  not  far  from 
^,  ioto  one  of  which,  when  a  dog  is  thrown, 
)>  immediately  deprived  of  fenfe,  and  feems  to 
in4;  but,  thrown  into  the  other,  he  comes  to 
Klf,  snd  revives  in  as  little  time.  And  from 
Pe  the  place  is  called  Grotto  del  Cane, 
ftr-  877,  In  thcfc  feventeen  verfcs,  Lucretius 
ptt,  that  the  reafon  why  the  water  of  this 
N«n kindles  tow,  &c.  may  be  this:  Thofe 
|i  of  fire,  rifing  up  to  the  fnrfacc  of  the  water, 
f  there  be  condenfed,  and  gathered  together  in 
la  manner,  as  to  kindle  any  combuilibles,  that 
apt  to  take  fire,  if  they  be  advanced  to  them. 
Ii  too  fountains  of  frefix  water  bubble  up  in  the 
ft  of  the  fea ;  and  as  thofe  feeds  of  frefli  wa^ 
p^°?  "Pi  joiQ  i^to  one  body,  and  flow  in  a 
»n  of  frefli  water;  fo  too  thcfc  feeds  of  fire, 
9  tip,  and   combining  into  one,  may  eafi}y 

ia  flame.  Thus  a  candle,  newly  extinguiit 
put  to  a  burning  taper,  or  to  fire,  catchei 
and  is  lighted  even  before  it  touch  the 
.  879.  Thus  Alpheui,  a  river  of  Peloponne- 
er  it  flows  into  the  fea,  is  faid  to  preferve 
ers  unmixed  with  thofe  of  the  briny  flood, 
9 wing  in  one  continiied  courfe,  to  dive  in- 
earth,  and  break  out  again  at  the  head  of 
loDntain  Arethufa,  in  the  weft  of  the  ifland 
fgja,  Virg.  JEsi.  iii.  ver.  694.  fpeaking  of 
ffPh 

^"-Alpiieum  fama  eft  hue,  Elidis  annem, 
fdtas  egifle  vias  fobter  mare ;  qui  nunc 
^  Arethufa,  tao  ficulis  confunditur  undis. 
JBd  tiiis  the  ancients  would  have  to  be  true, 
ittfe  in  the  Olympic  games,  which  were  cele- 
«d  at  £lis  every  fifth  fummer,  the  garbage  of 
yn&im%  being  thrown  into  Alpheusin  Greece, 
ifcftored  through  the  mouth  of  Arethufa  in 
jgia.    Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  107.    «  Ctuidara  fon- 
Wio  maris  ipfa  fubeunt  vada,  ficut  Arethufa, 
f  Syracnfanus,  in  quo  redduntur  jaAa  in  Al- 
wn."     But  Strabo,  lib.  vi.  explodes  this  fic- 
L    This,  however,  gave  occafion  to  the  fabu- 
►  w^ei  of  Alph:u«  and  Arethufa.    Pliny  rc- 
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^"J  A*'.^*^*'  ?/^'>«  rlYcrsLycus  and  Erafinus- 
the  firft  m  Lydia,  the  other  in  Arcadia ;  w^\i 
likewifc  confirmed  by  Ovid.  Mcum.  lib.  xv.  ver. 

Sic  ubi  terreno  Lycui  eft  epotus  hiatn. 
Eiiftit  procul  hinc.  alioque  renafcitur  ore. 
Sic  moddcombibitnr,  redlo  modo  gurgitc  lanfut 
Rcdditur  Argohcis  ingens  Erafinu?  iiTarvis. 

Thus  Lycus,  fwallowed  up,  is  (een  no  more  ; 
But  far  from  thence  knocks  at  another  doot  s 
Thus  Erafinns  dives,  and,  blind  in  earth 
Runs  on,  and  gropes  his  way  to  fccond  birth - 
Starts  up  m  Argo's  meads,  and  flukes  his  lockf 
Around  the  fields,  and  fattens  all  the  flocks. 

Ver.  894.  The  following  156  verfcs,  contain  a 
difputation  conccrmng  the  loadftonc  And  here 
too,  fays  Creech  the  drift  of  the  poet  is  the  fame 
as  in  all  his  other  difpuutions;  which  has  not 
been  hitherto  obfervcd.  For  rtercule.  b  faid  to 
have  found  out  this  ftone;  and  no  doube  hi. god- 
fliip  IS  wen-pleafcd  that  men  fliould  hold  them- 
felvct  obliged  to  him  for  fo  great  a  benefit;  and 
that  the  virtues  of  that  ftone  are  afcribcd  to  him. 
Jupi  crhas  already  loft  his  fountain.,  and  wh^ 
fliould  the  poet  give  quarter  to  the  foD.  imcc  he 
never  would  fpare  the  Either  ?  »        *  "« 

In  the  thcee  firft  of  thcfc  verfes,  the  poet  telle 
us,  he  IS  going  to  difpute  of  the  virtue  or  power 
of  the  loadftonc;  which,  though  LucretiuT ac- 
knowledge but  one,  is  known  neverthelds  to  have 
a  twofold  power,  or  two  different  virtue.,  which 
are  thus  diftinguiflicd :  I.  The  power,  by  which 
itattraasthefteettoitfelf.  If.  The 'power,  by 
which  It  diredls  both  itfelf  and  the  fteel  towWd. 
the  polc#  of  the  world.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  caU- 
ed  rt.  attradive  power,  the  fecond,  it.  direAiTe. 
As  to  the  firft  of  them,  though  it  may  feem  a  ▼cry 
Iwrd  paradox,  nay.  even  an  abfurdity,  to  aflcrt. 
thatattraaion  U  unjuftly  afcribed  to  the  load- 
ftonc and  that  we  fpeak  not  properly,  vrhen  we 
fay,  that  it  draws  and  attrads  iron,  yet  we  fliottld 
not  want  great  authority,  nor  even  en>eriment  iu 
felf,  to  confirm  this  aflfertion.  For,  in  the  firft 
placejrRenatus  Dcs  Cartes,  in  his  principles  of  phi- 
Jofophy,  has  thefe  exprefs  words :  "  Pnetcrea 
magnet  trahitfernim,  five  potius  magnes  ctfer- 
rum  ad  inyicem  acccdunt;  ncque  enim  ulU  ibi 

J^*v  "*  "^  J^^""  '^  "  ^^*^'"">y  determined  by 
Cabins  Iff'  Nee  magnes."  fays  he.  -  trahit  pni 
pri^  fcrnim,  nee  ferrum  ad  fe  magnetem  provo. 
cat ;  fed  ambo  pari  conatn  ad  invicem  confluont." 
And  widi  thefe  authors  agrees  the  aflertion  of 
Uoetor  Ridley,  phyfician  to  the  emperor  of  Ruf- 
fla,  and  who,  in  his  tr«A  of  Magnetical  Bodiea.  de. 
fines  magnetical  attraAion  to  be  a  natural  incita- 
tion  and  difpofition,  conforming  to  contigaity 
or  a  union  of  one  magnetical  body  with  another 
and  not  a  violent  and  iorcible  attraAioo,  and  haul! 
!"?■!.  ^^r  T^*^"  ^^y  ^"^  ^^  ftrongcr.  And  thie 
M  likcwife  the  doarine  of  Gilbert^,  who  terms 
this  motion  a  coition,  which,  fays  he,  is  not  made 
by  iDy  aitradivc  faculty,  either  of  the  loadftooe, 
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or  the  iron,  but  by  a  fyndrome,  or  coDconrfe  of 
both  of  them  :  a  coiti«n  always  of  their  vigours, 
and  of  their  bodies  likewife,  if  not  obftnided  by 
their  bulk,  or  fome  other  impediment ;  and  there- 
fore thofe  contrary  aftioni,  which  flow  from  op- 
polite  poles  or  faces,  are  not  fo  properly  ezpulfion 
and  attradion,  as  **  fequela  et  foga,"  a  mutual 
following  of,  and  flight  from,  each  other. 

Moreover,  the  foregoing  opinions  are  confirm- 
ed by  feveral  experiments :  For,  i.  If  a  piece  of 
iron  be  fattened  to  the  fide  of  a  bowl,  or  bafon  of 
ivater,  a  loadftone,  fwimming  freely  Id  a  boat  of 
cork,  will  prefently  make  to  it.  II.  If  a  fieel,  or 
knife,  untouched,  be  offered  towards  a  needle  that 
is  touched,  the  needle  moves  nifhbly  towards  it, 
and  drives  to  unite  to  the  fteel,  chat  remains  with- 
out motion.  111.  If  a  loadftone  be  filed  very  fine, 
the  powder,  or  duft  of  it,  will  adhere  and  cleave 
to  iron  that  was  never  touched,  in  like  manner. 
Si  the  powder  of  iron  does  likewife  to  the  load- 
Aonc.  And,  IV.  Laftly,  if  ft  loadftone  and  fteel 
be  placed  in  two  flciffs,  or  fmall  boats  made  of 
cork,  and  within  the  orbs  of  their  a^ivities>  nei- 
ther of  them  will  move,  while  the  other  ftands 
iHU ;  but  both  of  thenk,  if  I  may  ufe  the  ezpref- 
Hon,  hoift  fail,  and  fteer  to  each  other ;  infomuch, 
that  if  the  loadftone  attrad,  the  fteel  too  has  iu 
attradion ;  becaofe,  in  this  adion,  the  alliciency 
it  reciprocal,  and,  being  jointly  felt,  is  the  reafon, 
that  they  mutually  approach,  and  run  into  each 
others  arms.  Thus,  therefore,  upon  the  whole 
matter,  more  moderate  cxpreflions  than  are  often 
nfed,  would  more  fnitably  ezprefs  this  adion ; 
which,  neverthelcPi,  fome  of  the  ancients  have  de- 
livered in  the  moft  violent  terms  of  their  lan- 
guage. Thus  St.  Auftin  calls  the  loadftone,  **  mi- 
rabilem  ferri  raptorem  ;'*  and  Hippocrates,  xifin 
Ut  vvff  ri^nMW  o^Im*  ■*  Lapis,  qui  ferrum  ra- 
pit  :'*  Galen,  difputing  againft  Epicarut,  ufes  the 
term,  Usmv,  which  feems  likewife  too  violent. 
Ariftotle  alone  among  the  ancients  fpeaks  more 
warily,  and  calls  it,  >Ji»t  Iftt  tw  rdn^  »i*M,  the 
ftone  that  moves  the  iron,  and  him,  Aquinas,  Sca- 
liger,  Cufanus,  and  others  have  followed. 

I  return  now  to  Lucretius,  and  muft  firft  ob- 
fcrve,  that  our  tranflator  has  omitted  the  third  and 
fourth  verfes  of  this  argument,  in  which  the  poet 
explains  how  this  ftone  came  to  be  called  the 
magnet :  Theie  verfes  run  thus  in  the  original : 

Qoem  magneta  vocant  patrto  de  nomine  Grail ; 
Magnetum  quia  fit  patriis  in  fioibus  ortus. 

s.  c.  which  ftone  the  Greeks  call  the  Ma^et,  from 
the  name  of  the  country  ;  becaufe  it  is  produced 
and  found  in  the  country,  inhabited  by  the  Mag. 
netea.  This  country  is  a  reffion  of  Lydia,  and 
called  Magnefia,  whence  the  inhabitants  had  their 
name.  Ariftotk,  by  way  of  excellence,  calls  it 
barely,  xHh*  the  ftone  :  Some,  <*  Herculens  lapis,*' 
cither  becaufe  Hercules  firft  difcovered  it;  or 
from  the  city  Heraclea,  where  it  is  fiud  to  be 
found  :  or,  laftly,  from  iu  great  ftrength,  or  won. 
4lerful  power.  The  Italians  call  it  **  pietra  d'a- 
maote,**  the  loving  ftone:  the  name  ol  the  load- 
ftobCi  by  which  it  is  coounooly  koawa  among  us, 
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is  a  word  of  Saxon  extradion;  but  the  FroJ 
know  it  only  by  the  name  of  **  raimaot,**  the  I 
ver :  And  this  modem  name  agrees  with  «|j 
Orpheus  fings  in  Claudian,  £pig.  vs.    That  i 
ruihes  to  the  loadftone,  as  a  bride  to  the  4 
of  the  bridegroom. 


Pronuba  fit  natura  Deis,  fermmqae  Biariiat 

Aura  tenax. 

Flagrat  anhela  filex,  et  amicam  lancia  (eatit 


Materiem  ;  placidofque  chalyba  oogoofitit  s 
Jam  gelidas  rapes,  vivoque  carentta  fcnfa 
Membra  feris :  jam  iaxa  tuia  obnoxiatelis, 
£t  lapides  fuus  ardor  agit,  £Bmunque  teoet« 
Illecebris,  &c« 

Now  Lucretius,  the  better  to  explain  tk^ 
tra^ve  virtue  of  thin  ftone,  premifes  foor  \m 
or  chief  pofitions,  which,  though  he  has  pari 
them  already,  yet,  becaufe  of  die  great  dilEa 
of  the  tafli:  he  b  now  going  to  undertik^ 
thinks  fit  to  inculcate  here  again.  I.  That  col 
corpufdes  are  continually  flowing  out  of  aUdi 
in  twenty.fix  verfes.*  II.  That  no  concrete  1 
is  fo  folid,  as  not  to  contain  fonoe  empty  I 
fpaces,  in  twenty-three  verfea.  III.  That  ' 
pufdes,  that  are  emitted  from  things,  do 
with  all  things  alike,  and  in  the  iame  1 
produce  not  the  fame  effeAs  on  them, 
verfes.  IV.  That  the  void  little  fpaces 
alike  in  all  things,  but  differ  in  ^k  an^ 
and  therefore  cannot  be  fit  for  all  bocKe< 
ently,  in  thirteen  verfes.  This  being 
he  endeavours  to  tell  the  reafon  why,  or 
ner  how,  the  loadftone  attrads  iroE>',  or  t 
conveyed  to  the  loadftone,  which  coofifti 
Many  particles  flow  from  the  loadftone, 
pate  the  air  all  around  it;  and  thus 
little  fpaces  are  made :  But  when  the  iro 
within  the  fphere  of  that  diffipated  air, 
ing  a  great  deal  of  empty  fpace  betweeai 
the  loadftone,  the  corpufdes  of  the  iron 
freely  forward  into  that  void  (for  the 
bodies  fly  forward  on  a  fudden  into  en , 
and  for  that  reafon  are  carried  towards 
ftone :  now  they  cannot  tend  that  way, 
dragging  along  with  them  their  cohere«1 
(for  the  feeds  of  iron  are  moft  intricately 
led,  and  twined  together),  and  confeqi 
whole  mais  of  iron,  in  feventeen  verfes. 
caufe  the  iron  moves  any  way,  upwaidi, 
wards,  acrofs,  or  in  any  oblujoity,  widM 
leaft  diiftinftion,  according  as  it  ia  pimd 
loadftone,  he  teaches  in  h^n  verlea,  that 
not  be,  but  by  reafon  of  the  empty  fptoed 
made  by  corpufdes  that  flow  frnn  the 
and  into  which  all  bodies,  that  otbcrwifc 
ly  downwards,  are  protruded  in( 
the  ftrokes  and  blows  of  other  bodick 
is  in  general  what  Lucretius  teaches 
the  loadftone ;  we  will  examine  his 
'part,  in  the  order  he  hat  obfierved  in 
tion  of  them. 

Ver.  S97.  In  thcfe  fix  verfes,  he  tskcs 
the  firft  power  and  vinue  of  the  loadfti 
f»ys|  that  it  drawi  fivf,  or  norv  iron  i»m 
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eriof  oof  to  aoother.  This  U  the  virtiie  of  the 
iagDCt,  which  it  called  the  attra^i^e ;  hot  of  the 
th^,  the  direftive,  he  fayt  oothiog ;  nor  indeed 
B  uy  of  the  aodcntt  treat  of  thit  lad  power  of 
e  loadftone.  The  moderat  alone  have  ioqnired 
to  that  matter;  and  that  too,  only  fince  the  in- 
ntiob  of  the  maguetic  needle ;  which,  accord- 
I  to  feme,  was  firft  difcoTered  a  little  more  than 
«  ages  ago,  that  it  to  fay,  A.  D.  iieo.  At 
bich  time  Gujotns,  a  .native  of  Provence  in 
•nee,  writ  a  poem,  which  he  called  Marineta, 
praafe  of  this  invention.  And  hence,  fay  the 
Cfich  authors  the  Flower  de  Luce,  which  it  the 
Bu  of  France,  is  every  where,  even  among  the 
ftaroos  nations,  rcprefented  at  one  of  the  ends 
nat  needle.  Petrus  Peregrin  us,  another  French- 
Mi  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  writ  a  trca- 
|tf  the  Magnet,  and  of  a  perpetual  motion  to  be 
S3e  by  it ;  which  treatife  has  been  preferved  by 
Ikerui.  Paulus  Vcnctus,  and  Albert  us  Mag. 
|ii  who  flourifhed  about  five  hundred  years  ago, 
jib  of  them,  mention  this  verticity,  of  the  IomI. 
pe,  and  cite  for  it  a  book  of  Ariftotlf 's,  intitu* 
^  De  Lapide ;  but  Cabeos  and  otheit  rather 
t  that  bonk  to  be  the  work  of  fome  Arabic 
ffi  who  lived  not  many  years  before  the  days 
rtus.  And,  indeed,  it  is  very  probable, 
ft  the  knowledge  of  the  loadftone's  poiary  power 
ri  diiedion  to  the  north  was  unknown  to  the 
l^eDts;  and  PanciroUus  juflly  places  it  among 
f  modern  inventions;  though  Levin  us  Lem- 
p,  and  Ccelius  Calcagninua  are  of  aoother  be. 
if;  but  their  ilrongeft  argument  is  only  the  fol- 
piag  pail^ge  in  Plautos : 

k  vencoa  jam  fecnndaa  eft  \  cape  modo  verfo. 


r  the  word  •*  vcTroriam"'they  inierprct  to 

!  compafs ;  but,  according  to  Pineda,  who 
IparCcularly  difcuiTed  this  matter,  and  toTur. 

t  Cabeus,  and  feveral  others,  it  rather  figni- 
i  rope  that  helps  to  turn  the  (hip,  or  that 

I  it  tack  about;  for  the  compafs  ihows  that 
Fliip  is  turned,  rather  than  contributes  to  its 
pterfion.      As  for  the   long   expeditions   and 

jes  of  the  ancients,  which  may  fccm  to  con- 
i  the  antiquity  of  this  invention,  it  is  not'im- 
|»bablet  but  they  were  performed  by  the  help 
^e  flars,  by  the  flight  of  birds,  or  by  keeping 
ir  the  Ihore  :  for  thus  the  Phoehlcian  naviga. 
ti,  and  UlyfTes  too,  might  fail  about  the  Mcdi. 
hnnean  ;  and  thus  likewife  might  Hahno  coaft 
lout  Africa.  And  as  to  what  is  contended,  that 
iis  venicity  of  the  loadfione  was  not  unknown 
>  Solomori,  who  is  prefumed  to  have  had  a  nni- 
sHality  of  knowledge,  it  may  as  well  be  averred, 
bt  be  knew  the  art  of  typography^  of  making 
ins  and  powder,  or  that  he  had  the  philofopher's 
jone,  though  he  fcnt  to  Ophir  for  gold.  It  canl 
nt  indeed  be  denied,  but  that,  beiides  his  politi. 
U  wifdom,  he  was  very  knowing  in  philofophy  ; 
pd  perhaps  too,  as  fome  believe,  from  his  philo. 
Bphical  writings,  the  ancient  philofophcrs,  efpc- 
laHy  Arifiotle,  who  had  the  afliftancc  of  the  ac- 
[uifiticns  ^.f  Alcaandcr,  cuilcdsd  manr  things 
T&4IIS.  U. 


worthy  of  note ;  yet  it  muft  be  grantedt  thv 
he  knew  the  ufe  of  the  compais,  his  (hips  wi 
very  flow  failers,  fince  they  made  a  three  yet 
voyage  of  it  from  Eztongrb^  in  the  Red  Sea 
Ophir,  fiippofed  to  be  Ttptobana,  or  Malaca,  \ 
th«  Indies,  which  is  not  nuny  months  fail ;  att 
iince  too  in  the  fame,  or  a  le£h  time,  Drake  an< 
Cavendiih   performed  their  iwyage  round    th^ 
earth. 

Moreover,  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  thit  din 
re&ive  power  of  the  loadfkone  depends  upon,  and, 
if  derived  from  the  two  poles  of  the  heavens:  ' 
othert  from  the  Ardlic  pole  only :  Cardanufi 
from  the  tail  of  the  Bear ;  £)e«  Cartes  from  I  knovr 
nqt  what  tradtorioot  point,  as  he  calls  it,  and  ' 
which,  he  imagioet  to  be  I  know  not  where  too, 
beyond  the  heavens;  Fracaftoriut,  from  ceruia 
magnetic  mountains  under  the  Ardic  Pole :  Gn* 
lielnius  Gilbertus,  from  the  earth  itfelf,  which,  aff 
one  iiuge  loadftone,  conforms  and  brings  into  it* 
native  and  natural  (ice,  that  is  tp  fay,  towards  the 
north  and  fouth,  the  loadftooe  .it^lf,  as  a  fmaH  • 
earth,  and  the  iron  as  its  offspring.  In  regard  to 
the  attradlive  virtue  of  the  loadftone,  the  opinion* 
likewife  are  different.  Thalesi  Ariftotle  aoi  Hip». 
pias  afcribed  it  to  the  fool,  with  which  they  held 
it  to  be  endowed.  But  it  it  not  certain  what 
hands,  or  what  (enfes  nature  bat  given  to  this 
fbone.  Cardanus  intimates  that  it  it  only  a  cer« 
tain  appetite,  or  defire  of  nutriment,  that  makes 
the  loadftone  (hatch  the  iron ;  and  according  t^ 
this  opinion,  Ciaudian  £pig«  4* 

Ex  ferro  meruit  vitam,  ferri^ue  rigore 
Vefcitur :  hat  dulcet  epulai^  hxc  pabula  novlt. 

And  Diogenet  Apolloniota,  lib.  ii.  Nat.  Qozi^n 
cap.  23.  confirms  the  fame  opinion,  when  he  lays, 
that  there  is  humidity  in  iron,  which  the  drynefs 
of  the  magnet  feeds  upon.  Others  fly  to  fymi 
pathy,  and  certain  occult  qualities.  The  opini- 
ons of  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Lucretius,  are 
explained  in  the  following  notes. 

Ver.  903.  (n  thefe  four  verfes,  the  poet  onl^r 
tells  us,  that  to  give  a  methodical  account  of  the 
attradive  power  of  the  loadftone,  it  will  be  ne« 
ceffary  to  take  the  matter  higher,  and  to  repeat 
fome  of  the  maxims  he  has  taught  already, 

Ver.  907.  In  thefe  thirteen  verfes,  he  premifes^. 
I.That  corpufdes  are  perpetually  flowing  from, 
all  things  i  and  this  he  has  uugh(  before,  Bool^ 
iV.  ver.  47.'ct  feqq. 

Ver.  909.  This  and  the  ten  following  verfes 
are  repeated  from  B.  IV.  ver.  24a 'et  feqq.  Con*, 
iult  there  the  notes  upon  them. 

Ver.  910.  In  thefe  twenty- three  verfes.  he  pre- 
mifes,  II.  That  no  compound  body  is  fo  folid,  as. 
not  to  conftft  of  fome  void  :  that  it  to  (ay,  as  nod 
to  contain  fome  empty  little  fpacet.  And  this  the 
poet  hat  demooftrated  at  large.  B*  I.  ver.  402^ 
ct  feqq. 

Ver*  933.  This,  and  the  three  next  verfes  are 
repeated  word  for  word,  from  book  i.  ver.  3^5. 
though  I^ucrctius  varies  them  in  the  originals 
but  'thie  lenfe  indeed  is  the  fame. 
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^er.  939.  This  and  the  foUowing  verie  ruD 
|8  in  thie  origioAl, 

— Quia  ferri  otoijuc  yim  penetrarc  fuevit, 
adique  qua  drtum  corpus  lorica  coercit, 
lorbida  vit  qu^^njague  cztrinfecus  iofiiittatar. 

rhif  paffage  has  puzsled  the  interpreters,  and  af- 
ler  all,  they  know  not  vretl  what  to  make  of  it : 
Cntch  in  thii  tranflaition  has  followed  the  opi. 
jiion  of  none  of  them,  and  indeed  difapproYet  of 
them  all  iki  his  Latin  edition  of  Liicredua :  for, 
'  fayi  he,  what  can  Lucretius  mean  by  a  coat  of 
mail  ?  No  man  rrer  believed,  that  the  infedioos 
power  of  difeafe  ever  pierced  through  a  coat  of 
niail.  He  diflikea  aUb  all  the  other  explications 
given  by  the  feveral  other  akinotators  to  this  paf. 
Iage«:  which  at  length  he  corred^s,  and  indeed  of 
•«  morbida  vis,"  reads  ••  lervida  vis ;"  which  lec- 
tioo,  fays  he,  makes  all  things  plain  and  eafy ; 
i6r  often,  yvhen  men  armed  Sr^m  head  to  foot, 
icaled  the  waUs  of  a  city,  the  befieged  poureo 
dowti  upon  them  melted  pitchi  fulpbur,  fcalditig 
wnter,  &e.  tike  heat  of  which  pierced  through 
their  armour,  and  maide  them  fenfible  of  it.  This 
cspofitton  feems  the  moft  nat|ira]  of  any  that  have 
been  given  to  this  pa0age,  and  agrees  beft  with 
the  preceding  part  of  th^  argument.  But  he  is 
evidently  miftaken  in  the  interpretation  he  gives 
it  in  this  tranllation  ,  ^nd  this  may  ferve  for  one 
of  the  many  inftances  might  be  given,  that  he 
|)nd  not  (ludied  his  author  fo  thoroughly,  when 
be  rendered  him  into  Englilh,  as  afterwards, 
when  he  ^ame  to  publiih  jiis  Latin  edition. 

Vef  943.  In  thefe  fourteen  verfes,  the  poet 
premifes.  III  •  T^t  the  corpufclen  which  flow 
from  things,  do  tiot  agree  with  all  things,  nor  af- 
fc^  them  alike,  or  in  ope  and  the  fame  manner. 
This  he  has  demonftrated  in  many  places  of  the 
preceding  books;  but  chiefly  in  the  fourth. 

Vcr  957.  In  thefe  thirteen  verfes,  he  premifes, 
IV.  That  there  are  different  little  Vpaces,  or 
pores  of  various  figures  in  all  compound  bodies : 
from  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  ail  things  can- 
not be  adapfed  te,  nor  fir,  and  agree  with,  every 
one  of  them '  this  he  has  proved  before,  in  the 
iecond  and  fourth  br>oks  :  and  confirnis  again  in 
this  place,  by  the  fame  examples  he  there  alleged 
in  proof  of  this  doctrine 

Ver  970  In  thefe  three  verfes  he  concludes, 
■nd  fays,  that  thefe  things  being  prcmifcd,  it  is 
cafy  to  difcovcr  and  andeff>and>  how,  and  for 
what  reafon  the'  Vsadllone  attrads  iron.  And  this 
is  what  he  is  going  nest  to  explain. 

Vtr  973  EpicyrufccxpljyncU  two  feveral  ways 
the  attradive  Virtue  of  the  loadftone;  and  it  is 
ih-auge  Lucretius  has  omitted  one  of  rhem  :  or 
rather  it  his  been  loft  iiut  of  the  text,  fince  what 
Lucretius  has  fo  caref«.lty  prcmifed,  feems  more 
properly  adapted  to  that  cauft*/ than  to  the  other 
that  remains  If  you  ixc  defir«  us  to  know  more  | 
of  it,  fee  Oaffendtts,  tome  ii.  p.  1 19.  where  you 
will  find  many  things,  by  which  this  do^rine  of 
£picurus  is  itlufti^ted,  and  fully  explained  '  But  ! 
to  proceed  :  Lucretiu><  h<*viiig  prcmifed  the  four 
propofitions  abovemcatioocdj  undcrukea  iift  this 


pUce  to  ihow  the  reafoii  why,  or  oiaoKr  ham,  { 
the  loadftooe  attrads  the  iron,  and  die  iroa,  m 
the  other  hand,  is  c2ffTied  and  moves  toirarda4r 
l«adftone.  To  this  end,  in  thcle  foaneee  vcifti^ 
he  teaches,  I.  That  many  corpufdei  flow  aa  «| 
from  the  loadftone  as  from  the  iron;  hot  M 
greater  quantity,  and  the  More  firong  firoaAi 
magnet :  whence  it  comes  to  pa(s,  that  die  ar  ■ 
always  dif^fed,  and  driven  away  to  a  grea« 
diftance  round  about  the  ioadftoDc,  sod  ooafe*: 
quently,  that  fewer  empty  Kttle  fpacesare  1 
around  the  iron.  And  becaufe,  when  die  i 
is  placed  within  the  fphere,  a>  they  lay,  of  the  1 
that  is  removed  and  driven  away,  thcrt  i 
a  great  deal  of  void  fpace  between  that  a 
k»dftone :  the  corpufcles  of  the  iraii  fly  d 
freely, into  that  empty  fpace,  and  therefore  t 
farily  towards  the  magnet;  but  tbofe  < 
of  the  iron  cannot  hurry  that  way  in  a  great  q 
tity,  without*  dragging  along  with  than  1' 
tides  that  adhere  to  them,  and  by  c 
whole  mafs  of  iron. 

Ver.  987.  Thefe  five  verfes  Oai&ndtts  1 
plains :  ioafmuch  ss  the  iron  tends  ii 
ly  upwards,  downwards,  acrofs, in  a  wopd,  a 
according  as  it  is  placed  above,  bebw,  on  i 
dtc.  of  the  magnet;  the  poet  teaches,  that 
not  tnove  io  that  manner,  but  by  reafon  oft 
dudUoa  of  the  void,  into  which  the  corp 
iron,  that  would  otherwife  move  downv 
are  carried  indii&rently,  and  without  the  1 
ftindion.     Thns  Oaficndus  btUeves,  that  1 
Sve  verfes  relate  to  the  explication  laft  abow[j 
pofcd;  but  I,  fays  Creech,  am  of  another  a 
for  the  whole  matter  there  relates  to  th< 
dee  of  the  iroa  leaping  forwtrd  into  \ 
that  is  made  by  the  elfiuviunu  fromi  the  l 
but  here,  in  thefe  verfes,  the  little  bodies  1 
-trodcd  into  the  void  by  blows:  there 
more  pruperly  belong  to  what  follows, 
in  Edit.  Lat.       , 

Ver.  992.  Lucretius  labours  hard  to  1 
the  motion  of  the  ft  eel  is  helped  forwa 
becaufe  of  irs  certain  continual  motion  i 
tlon.     And  firft,  in  thefe  ten  verfes.  he  liiji^l 
aflifted  bv  the  exterior  air,  which,  fiace  it  i 
ways  driving  forward,  and  that  too  wit*^ 
force,  the  more  there  is  of  it,  cannot  bnt  | 
the  iron  into  that  place  iprhcre  there  is  t 
and  confequemly  moft  void  i  which  mufi  bi| 
wards  the  loadftone.     Then,  in  fix  verics,  lyl| 
interior  air,  which  for  the  fame  rrafoo,  f 
always  agitates, 'moves,  and  drives  forward.  < 
not  but  begin   the  motion   towards  that  ]  * 
which  is  rendered  moft  void  and  empty. 

Ver.  1008.  Gaflendos  here  obferves, 
cretius  feenu  to  have  lieea  that  experii 
which  the  loadftone  fometimes  mamifeftly  f 
or  at  leaft  feems  to  repef,  the  iron.  Wbit  I 
means  b  this :  it  is  difcovered,  that  there  aft  I 
the  loadftone  two  oppoftte  ports  £vfe  bow  0 
moaly  call  them  poles ;  one  the  oortbera,  i 
other  the  fouthern],  iq  one  of  which,  if  sot  4 
of  the  irop  needle  be  moved,  it  la  drafws  ui  1 
tradc^byiti  aod  U  theftaMCBdoftfitt 
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^iSkfrmdt  vpfllkd  t«  dM  oibcr  pok,  it  kftpi, 
Md  fiecni  to  be  repelled  lirom  it.    B«t  that  groat 
^no»  hj9  Creccii,  indblget  htmicIC  too  fnnth  ia 
bit  ova  opinion :  for  the  poet  propolin  nothing 
In  thek  ▼crie*  conceroiog  tht  flight  of  the  iron  , 
bom  the  loadAone,  oor  do  ray  of  the  following 
mmplet  fpe«k  fully  of  it :  but  Locretius  had  fees 
ittle  riogai  and  filingt  or  fogments  of  iron,  when 
fvc  into  a  Teflel  of  Wafs  nH>ve  and  daace  about, 
fa  loadftont  were  applied  to  the  bortom  of  the 
tSd :  and,  percerviog  thi»  to  be  cauled  by  the  , 
Btrrpofitino  of  the  braf*  (thooKh  the  lame  will  - 
Wfy^ta  if  glafa,  woadi  ilonc,  or  any  other  fiib*  I 
billed  be  inierpafed),  in  thefe  twelve  Terlet,  he  ' 
pfM  this  reafon  of  it,   That  fome  corpalclei  are  ! 
isiirCed  frooi  tha  brala  into  the  fiUnga*  or  Htf Ic  | 
liti  of  iroBt  and  that  thefe  corpnl'cka  fo  fill  up  the  j 
mk  void  fpacea  of  the  in>n,  that  the  magnetic 
aiyoicUf,  which  come  afterwards,  and  are  tranf* 
pitced  throngb  the  braft,   finding   theie  Kttk 
mpiy  ipaeca  already  taken  no,  heavo  and  driva 
arward  the  bitaof  iron  with  aU  the  ftrength  tbcy 
an. 

Ycr.  loio.  Sueifiafs.)  jP^ofretina  calla  them 
*  Saoathracia  ferrea,'"  which  were  boUow  iron 
iJBg%  made  to  open,  and  in  which  they  wora 
their  aaaleu:  at  firft  tha  **  Flameo  Dialia"  wore 
ibem  I  <*  annolot  nifi  penrio  caflbqne,  nc  atitnr.** 
it  kogth  {erraata  took  naon  them  to  wear  them ; 
lid,  in  the  age  of  Fliny  they  were  laid  over  with 
Etid!  **  ferritia  jam  ferram  aoro  ctngant;  alia 
ar  ttk  mcro  auro  decorant :  cnjat  Ucentia  origo 
laoilne  ipfo  in  Samothrace,  id  inftiiutam  deck. 
It*'    PUn.  Nat«  Hift.  lib.  istiii.  cap.  i. 

Ver.  iMO.  It  may  be  aftcd,  why  a  loadftona 
lata  not  make  the  fiUngt  of  other  bodice  move  in 
ikaaMoaer?  The  pact  tcacbea  ia  thefe  ten  verfira, 
bat  the  reafi>n  it,  becaofe  they  are  either  too 
aavy  to  be  moved,  or  if  they  are  light,  they  are 
h«  too  rare  ;  infomnch  that  the  corpafcles  of 
be  magnet  find  afrea  and  open  pallage  throagh 
bam. 

Y«r.  103a  Hitherto  of  the  motion  of  the  iron 
iWtfda  die  loadftone,  or  of  ica  flight  fmm  it. 
^bw,  at  to  ita  adhcfioo  to  it,  he  tettt  ne  in  twenty 
trfet,  that  it  ought  not  to  leem  ftrange,  becaufe 
keie  i§  A  like  content  and  agreement  between 
dMT  thiiigt  alfo«  which  refufe  to  be  joined,  or 
BaoeAed,  ezocpt  to  one  certain  thing  only, 
liot  flooca  are  cemented  wich  plaAer  and  lime : 


I  ^th  giue ;  and  that  too  Co  ftrongly,  that 
be  plaoka  themfdtcs  will  break,  racher  than  the 
Ine  disjoin :  water  minglea  with  arino,  but  not 
ritb  oil  and  pitch  t  wool  ia  dyed  with  the  blood 
f  the  parpJcfiih  t  and  gold  ia  fdldend  with  fil- 
er, bttt  ant  with  lead ;  which  nevcnhelclc  foU 
m  brafa  to  braft.  And  thus  the  adhcfioo  of  the 
ad  to  the  loadftaae  ia  made  in  thit  manner :  on 
lie  forface  of  the  magoec  there  are  hooka,  and  on 
^  forface  of  the  ftcel  little  ringa.  which  the 
lOdkt  catch  hold  of. 
Ver.  1033.  I'BCree.  ■*  giatioe  tanrino:"  fi>r  the 
banacfl  gloe  waa  made  of  the  eara  and  genitata 
IbaUai  **ghttipam  pnaftantiflimnm  fit  ex  an* 
ibmtaaionia,etgcsitalibiii.^'  WB.nat.Hifl. 
^.  nviii,  ap.  ij^ 
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Ver  X036.  Oil €Md  haty  fhd\%9A' tSihtm 
lefofc  to  mis  wich  water ;  but  diiUrencly  :  fui*  oil 
rifca  above  the  furface  of  the  water;  tbcrcfofv 
Locretin*  here  callt  it  **  leve  olivum;*'  bat  pitch 
finka  tu  the  bouom. 

Ver  10.^7.  The  purple  of  the  ancients  waa 
dyed  with  the  bbiod  of  a  fliclUfifli,  ckiled  Porpura; 
it  waft  found  in  a  white  vein,  rBnoi..(P  throug;h 
the  middle  of  the  monrh,  which  wa«  <cut  out  and 
boiled .  and  the  blood,  nled  in  dying*,  produced 
the  colour  •*  nigfaotia  rofs  fuhlufentem,**  which 
Pliny  Tayi  it  the  true  pur^'le,  thouf^h  there  werr 
other  ibrta  too  of  it,  at  rhe  cobur  of  violet,  hya- 
cynth,  fitc.  Of  thi«  inveution,  for  Plia.  Ub.  ix. 
cap.  38.  and  PandroUaa.  The  gffearcO  filling 
lor  thefe  purplea  vras  at  Tyro:  and  there  wa»  tho 
chief  manafadlore  and  trade  of  parple,  a«  likewifb 
the  firfl  invemlon  of  k;  which  it  attributed  to 
Hercolet  Tyrina,  who,  walking  upon  the  Aore| 
law  hit  dog  bite  one  of  thofc  fifli,  and  obferved 
hit  month  all  ftained  with  that  excellent  colrur, 
which  gave  him  the  1^  hint  of  teaching  tha 
Tyrian»  how  to  dye  with  it :  from  thia  invent ioa 
of  thia  colour,  it  it  called  in  Greek  Sku^yot  be- 
caufe,  faya  AriCbotle,  de  color,  it  is  as  it  were  Jtxig 
|p9^,  the  work  of  the  liea;  and  Plato  in  Timftua 
defioca  AXa^y^,  to  be  red  mingled  vrith  white  an4 
black  ^ee  Guil  Tyrenfis  Pontif.  lib.  13.  Belli 
Saori,  cap.  t.  where  he  fpeaka  of  Tyre.  Tha 
purple  of  Africa,  a  country  nearer  to  the  fuM^  was, 
at  we  are  cold,  for  that  reafi^n,  of  a  violet  colour  1 
the  ingredientt  of  which  conCft  of  nluch  white, 
and  a  little  red :  but  the  common  purple  oow-a. 
dayt  i%  aa  the  heft  artifti  tell  o«,  a  mixture  of  a 
great  deal  of  red  and  jl  little  black ;  yet  the  Ty- 
nan purple  ia  generally  held  to  have  been  more 
inclining  to  red,  which  it  a  certain  mixture  of 
white  and  black,  or  rather  to  fcarlet  But  thif 
fort  of  purple,  ever  flnce  the  fi  thing  for  the  pur* 
pura,  it  by  the  taking;  of  Tyrr^  come  into  tha 
power  of  the  Turks,  hat  been  totally  loft :  not 
fpr  want  of  materiab;  for  the  6(h  it  (lill  to  be 
foofid :  but  becaafe  the  trae  art  of  ordering  it  h 
no  longer  known.  Pandroilut  tellt  at,  we  may 
guefti  at  the  colour  of  it  by  the  Itadian  Jaly-fl«ywcr ; 
and  that  It  waa  not,  at  fome  believed,  like  the 
amethyft,  bat  rather  like  the  ruby,  pyroput,  or 
carbuncle.  Some  will  have  it  to  have  refembled 
the  colour  of  the  vlemcntal  fire ;  and  others,  that 
of  what  they  never  faw,  the  empyrean  heaven. 
But  to  gueft  what  the  celrur  of  this  true  purple 
wat,  by  ihedefcription,  which  the  anctentt  have 
left  of  it,  we  may  call  to  mind,  that  Juvenal  calla 
it  **  alden»  purpura,'*  flaming  purple ;  and  we 
find  in  Cicero,  **  Qui  fulgent  purpart/'  who  fliina 
in  purple;  which  .>tatiu»  yet  improves : 

t*  lIUus  d  rofco  fljmmatur  purpura  vxiltn  :*' 

And  many  the  like  inOancet  might  be  produce^ 
from  the  ancicntt,  of  the  rcfalgency  of  this  colour. 
Some  mention  an  extraordinary  way  of  dyeing 
the  purple  colour  wirh  the  blood  of  apet :  and  the 
Indian*  make  trial  if  the  heft  crtmm(  n  run  le.  by 
dropping  iume  »it  oa  a  piece  of  pvrpk  fiik,  which, 
they  fay,  will  not  flain  it,  ii  the  purpic  be  good  ;^ 
bttt  th^  two  jpatticuiara  I  mention  only  for  th^ 
Vaij^ 
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iake  of  their  ntrttigmnqr*  Wbatev^  the  purple 
<of  the  aodeiit^  wac,  our  porple  is  made  of  what 
the  droggiftt  call  tsmefol,  which  if  a  miztttre  of, 
tvermilioa  aod  blue  hyfle,  or  cynnaber.  As  to 
the  ancient  wearing  of  purple,  Lemazao,  lib.  iiL 
cap.  14.  obfcrres.  that  the  kings  of  Troy,  and  the 
chief  of  the  nobility,  were  wont  to  drefs  them- 
felTeftin#everal  colours,  on  the  fcveral  day*  of  the 
weekf  and  wore  li  particular  colour  on  each  day ; 
fend  that  tne  chief  of  them  was  the  porpIe :  thus 
on  Sunday  they  wore  yellow,  on  Monday  white, 
on  Tvefday  red,  on  Wednefday  blue,  on  ThurC 
day  green,  on  Friday  purple,  and  on  Saturday 
hiack;  Vow  the  rcafnn,  why  they  dreficd  thcnw 
fclves  in >  p«rple  on  Friday,  may  have  been,  be* 
caufe  that  day  was  facred  to  Venus,  whofe  buikins 
are  ftid  to  have  been  red,  between  which  and 
purple,  there  was  but  lit^e  difieience,  fays  the 
fame  I^mazzo,  in  the  place  above  cited.  He  far* 
ther  obferves,  ctp.  19.  of  d)e  £unc  book,  that  they 
wore  likewifc  fevend  ctf lours  on  the  feftivals  of  ^ 
leveral  months  of  the  year :  in  thofis  that  hap- 
pened in  Januaryi  they  wore  white,  in  February 
a(h  -  colour^  in  March  tawny,  in  April  dark  green , 
in  May  ligbt-greexi,  in  June  cai'nation,in  July  red, 
In  Auguft  yellow,  in  September  blue^  in  O^ober 
violet,  in  November  purple, '  and  in  Qeeember 
black.  Now  the  months  of  November  was  lAder 
the  protedtion  of  Diana  amongftthe  Aomaas,  who 
derived  thenfelvea  from  the**  Trojans,  and  that 

foddefs,  like  Venus,  wore  red,  or  rather  purple, 
uflcins  s  and  therefore,  for  the  like  reafon,  it  may 
he  conjc^red,  that  they  wore  puqile  00  the  ho* 
}idays  •  of  that  montlh  Befides,  id  •  Moytfmber 
their  feftival  dedicated  to  Jttpicer,  arid  therefore 
they  might  probably  go  then  drefled  in  purple: 
for  many  of  the  Roman  cuftom^,  as  well  as  their 
pretended  original,  were -derived,  from  =  the  Tro* 
}ans  :  aod  Uftly,  that  author  takes  notice,  chat  iit 
fucceeding  ages,  whenever  the  eqiprror  himielf 
went  iato  the  field,  the  fiandard  was  of  a  purple 
colour.'  Thus  wee  fee,  that  purple  was  anciently 
the  wear  of  princes :  and  thereCure  honeft  \}m* 
britius  in  Juven.  Sat.  3.  conceived  fo  great  indig* 
nation,  that  the  meaner  fort  of  people  began  to 
clothe  themfelves  in  that  regal  colour,  ihat  he  aU 
leges  it  ms  one  of  the  reafons  of  his  retiring 
from  Rome :  **  Horum  ego  non  fugiam  conchy*' 
ba  ?"  ver-  81.  And  'Auguftus  as  we  find  in  8ue^ 
toniuf,  in  his  life,  forbid  4he  promifcuous  ufe  of 
it :  for  which  Tacitus  commends  that  emperor, 
nnd  at  the  fame-  thne  ^ive^  th«reafoa  of  fhat 
prohibitirn  in  thefe  words :  **  Pracktfd  vero  pru- 
denierque  Csfar  ordines  eivinm  vtfte  difcrimina- 
^t,  ut  f(;ilicet  qui  locis,  ordinihus$  dignatjonibua 
aoreftant,  o-uUu  quoque  difceroerentur.-'  Ann.nl,  ^ 
Yet  at  length,  lil^rty  prevailed  at  Rome,  and  the 
meaner  fort,  if  their  money  could  reich  it,  clothed 
themfelves  in  purple  ;•  and  li^ed  fes  in  the  Spartan 
commonwealth,  where,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgns^ 
it  was  J'orbid  to  all  alike,- that  any  one  ttiaa  ihoiild 

go  beuer  drcfled  than,  another*  '.  >■ 

.  Ver  J038.  Thus  Waller :  > 
The  fleece  that  has  been  by  the  dyer  ftaiD*d| 
t^ever  again  its  oMivc  whtteacft  gab'd. 


Ver.  T040.  50A2f .]  What  the  gotdfiftitfit  il 
to  folder  gold,  is  called  borax,  a  (on  of  chrrfoori^ 
which  is  a  kind  of  mineral,  found  like  Mk 
mines  of  brals,  (jlver,  or  gold. 

Ver.  X045.  Here  Lucretius  tells  us,  tliseik 
jimdure  i«  mod  ftrong,  and  the  umon  moft  Irs 
and  hfting,  between  things,  whofe  ptrts  enA( 
eorrrfpond  and  fqoare-  with  ooe  another :  AA 
things,  fays  he,  whofe'  tezttres  mvtvslly  anhn 
to  'u^  another,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  » 
Tides  of  this  thing  agree  with  the  plmftiNieff4 
that :  and  the  caTitin  of  thlit  with  the  pleoftsii 
of  this,  may  be  eonjoined  moft  eafilf,m  itili 
ftrideft  manner :  and  feme  thtni^  may  ie  ^ 
joined  to  others,  as  if  they  were  ftftcncd  togcA^ 
vrtth  hooks  and  rings  t  and  in  this  mamrrki 
that  the  loadftone  feems  conneAed  to  the  fted.^ 

Thus  our  poet  cnacludet  his  difputatioo  «ij 
corning  this  wonderful  ftane  :  which  is  alsae^ 
ficient  to  humble  the  towering  arrogance  of 
injr  man,  and  to  baffle  and  mock  his  vain 
to  kncAvlejlge ;  fince  ht  nerer  could  attaia 
difcovcry  of  what  it  is,  nor  of  the  great 
that  The  Divine  ^ifi^ifi  has.  ^eftowed 
well  may  it  be  ftyled  Herculean,  it  bcingi 
perableoD  many  accounts:  the   andeatil 
fcaree'any  thing  of  it;  aod  the  modem  pli 
(rtiers,  that  they  might  frem  to  beignorsBt 
thing,  pretend  to  explain  this  hidden  ferret 
turc';  but  have  failed  in  the  attempt, and  fca 
\cf  involved  it  in  yet  greater  difiicuUies :  for 
ts*  more  abfurd,  or  more  repugnant  to 
ohferyation,  than  to  imagine  to  ottrfrlvcs,tli 
whole  earth  u  compared  of  folid  iron,  ordi 
qeil  It  the  great  loadftone,  whofe  purer  fefl 
dd  now.  and  then  by  chance  fall  into  ow  f 
Is  it  thus  that  we  philofophtse,  and  thiaki 
ter  to  pervert  than  fufier  things  to  lie  I    ' 
inscrutable  majefty  of  nature  f  i«ticretii 
voured  to  difcovcr  the  caufe  of  a  tioft 
dlTeS,  viz.  Why  iroo'rana  to  ttie  It 
obftinately  adheres  to  it  f  But  fetting  &il 
dently,*was  fhipwrecked  in  the  pore.    I 
aflertion  is,  that  the   corpufcles  of  the 
ilrike  and  chaiie  away  the:air  :  but  this  we 
by  experi/snce^  to  he  falfe  :  for  the  water 
moved,  when  a  loadftcme  is  put  under  ilx 
that  conutnk  it :  neither  will  you  iind  the 
be  moved,  if,  for  trial's  lake,  by  the  cadii 
that  fleems  from  a  confer,  or  the  vapoer  tfl 
water,  you  render  it  fo  thick,  that  Irooa  ye^ 
ous  it  become  coufptcuous  t  for  the  fipob  i 
go  alike  forward,  whether  you  apply  the  kl 
<ion«,  or  take  it  away :  and  if  no  Inrce  be  sA 
to  the  medium,  the  h>adftone  will  ftill  Cnm 
attraift  the  fteal :  therefore  the  place  as  not  at 
empty^  nor  the  air  expelled :  but  gmt  tlttfl 
to  be  void,  whence  proceeda  that  great  km 
of  the  fteel,  to  fill  immediately  the  vacaat  pM 
If  it  be  anfwered^  from  the  cfiabHihcd  vrtmi 
things,  to  the  cod,  nothing  in  the  noivcrie  a^ 
be  ^oid  of  body  ;  it  may  be  replied,  diat  itM 
overthrows  their  opinion,  vrho  hold  the  tiim 
be  the  fecond  principle  of  natural  thiflfs.  ^ 
fidci^  corpttfckiflowAt  k&firomthc  iroB^t^ 
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ftMi'die  mtj^et :'  therefore,  if  the  cfflimoini  of 
Ihoiien  have  filled  tlic  VM«t  fpace,  why  is  not 
the tmg  ftopped,  end  why  doet  k  ha£tcn  onward? 
If  k  beanfwered,  that  it  it  drivco  forwaod  by  ex- 
ternal air.  why  ie  net  that  protrofion  perpeteal, 
cteo  while  the  ibiafniet  it  away  f  And  whence 
praceeda  thia  incooftaiicy,  that  conipeU  the  air  td 
raioaoce  its  natural  gravity,  and  move  by  afcent  ? 
Nor  tt'the  internal  air,  mchided  in  the  ringV  of 
any  fpeeater  moment :  For  finee  the  iron  emiti 
corpafdca  on  all  iidei,  why  doc*  it  incline  and 
move  one  way  rather  than  another  f  Befidet :  how 
'A  doet  what  Locretiot  here  aflertt,  that  the  sir 
lefidei  in,  and  fillt  up  the  puree  or  open  ptflaget 
of  concrete  bodiet,  mgrtt  with  hie  dodrlne  <£  a 
void,  which  be  endeavoured  before  to  perfnade 
w  to  believe,  and  which  he  grounded  on  thofe 
veryporetof  bodietf  la  vain,  therefore,  hat  bten 
tiK  fiearch  of  our  poet  ibco  thit  miraculout  fecrpc 
of  nature,  fince  it  hat  led  him.  unawaret  into  ar- 
gnments,  that  tend  to  the  confoution  of  that 
philolbphy,  which  he  hat  been  labouring  to  efta* 

Vcr.  1050.  Hitherto  onr  poet  hat  been  difputing 
0f  the  thiilgt,  that  are  commonly  faid  to  be,  **  (e- 
cmd^oi  natnram,"  natural :  he  it  now  going  to 
try  the  ftrength  of  hit  philoCophy  in  thofe,  which 
fry  the  phyficians  ate  called,  **  pheter  naturam,*' 
preternatural ;  and  theie  are  held  to  be  three : 
L  Bi&ale.  II.  The  caofe  of  difeafe.  HI.  The 
fymptom;  or  theefled,  accident,^  or  paflion,  at;, 
tending  any  fickneit  i  for  fymptom«  in  the  gene- 
nl  acccptatioii  of  the  word  fignifiet  ^whatever 
bftppcnt  to  UK  animal  pretematurally :  i.  e.  diC 
ciiie,  and  the  internal  canfe  of  difeafe,  together 
with  whatever  fupervenet  in  the  difeafe*  At  to 
what  relatet  to  the*  cadfe  of  difeafes,  and  their 
fymptomt,  L>iictetiot  taket  but  little  notice  :  for 
he  difdauit  conunon  difcafet;  and  it  going  to 
treat  of  plagnet  only,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
cnCetof  them*  And  here  we  may  uke  notice, 
ihatphyiki^a  allow  two  forta  of  dlcafea,  which 
tkey  call,  **  commnnca,  &  fpariim  vagantca,"  corn* 
ma  difieiiea,  and  foch  aa  wander  hcte  and  ther^, 
aad  come  not  after  an  ordinary  manner :  thefe 
Itfi  Hippoefmtea  in  hia  language  calla  ^9o^$ukf 
the  difeafea  they  call  common,  are  thofe  chat  are 
feculiar  and  naturally  incident  to  one  place  or 
country  $  for  which  reafon  they  are  likewife  caU 
led  Eadcmii,  that  it  to  fay,  regional;  and,  becaoft 
they  often  feise  many  perfona,  popuUr  or  vulgar ; 
but  by  the  Grceka  Iff-'V/x'*^*  >•  ^*  public  or  unl- 
yntbl  Now  if  thefe  diieafea,  brfidea  that  they 
idze  many  perfona  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  one 
aad  the  lame  place,  have  this  to  boot,  that  they 
)aii  many  perfona  likewife,  they  are  then  called  a 
plague ;  by  the  Oreclu  Aai^  t  by  the  Latino 
**  pcAia^  a  pafcendo,'*  in  like  manner  aa,  according 
to  Ifidofna,  pefttlentia  it  laid,  '*  quafi  paftulantia, 
qudd  vcloti  incendinm  depalcit,**  becaufe  It  con. 
fumea  and  dcvoura  like  a  burning  flame.  But  in 
the  art  of  phylic,  diieafea  likewile  admit  of  ano- 
ther diftindion;  taken  from  their  longer  or 
fiiorter  duration  i  for  (bme  difeafes  are  lingering, 
hnd  of  k>ng  continiMBce  i  for  wkkhicafaOy  they  are 


called  chronic,  from  ;^^M«,tiliie:  dcliert  JifjMtdi 
the  patient  in  a  little  time,  or  eKe  he  recovered 
and  therefore  they  are  called  acute :  I  now  retotn 
to  Lucretiua,  who  feema  to  imply,  -that  the  oiily  - 
tokena  of  an  ofended  and  angry  deity,  that  he  haa 
left  nomeationed,  are  epidemical  difeafea  and 
plaguea:  and  if  there  be  nothing  wonderful  and 
divine  in  thefe  thinga  neither,  we  may  then  in* 
deed  difclaiita,  and  bid  adieu  to  all  providedte^ 
Hot  our  poet  tslla  ua,  that  there  ia  no  need  of  much- 
ceremony,  nor  to  beat  about  the  buih,  to  difcovet 
the  canfea  of  pUguea:  for,  iaya  he,  in  eighc 
verfea,  at  in  the  univerfe,  there  are  aaaay  coc-^ 
pufclea  tiiat  are  healthful  to  naan,  and  other  ani^ 
mall,  fo  there  are  many  too  that  are  noiioua  and 
deadly.  Now,  when  thefe  noiSoua  corpnfblea^ 
whether  they  arife  out  of  the  earth,  or  whether 
they  €ill  down  from  the  Ikies,  fill  the  air,  it  growa 
dilnfed  aad  infeAioua;  and  rhuapl^uea  and  con«> 
tagiona  eater  into  the  bowela  of  men  and  other 
animab.  If  we  will  not  allow  of  thefe  foreigit 
corpofdea,  he  bida  ua,  in  feven  veifea,  fearch  into, 
the  al^  itfelf  ,  and  we  Ihall  find  the  caufe  of  thb 
great  calamity  and  deftrudion :  for  the  air  of  dif^' 
ferent  countriea  ia  different,  and  that  which  it 
healthful  to  the  native  inhabitanta^  ia  u'nhealthful 
to  foreignera,  who  are  not  ufed  to  it  1  and  thia^ 
fayf,  our  poet,  in  nine  verfea,  n  the  reafon,  that 
certain  difeafea  are  peculiar  to  certain  countriea  : 
then  he  teachea,  in  feven  verfea,.  that  when  the  air 
of  our  region  ia  blown  into  another,  the  whole  aic- 
of  the  flcy  muft  of  ncceffity  be  corruptod ;  and 
thuf ,  faya  he,  in  twelve  verfea,  the  fpringa  and 
herbs  are  infefted  $  or  the  corrupted  ahr  itfel£ 
provea  mortal  Laftly,  he  confirma  thia  difpata- 
cion,  by  the  example  of  that  aaemorable  pUgooft 
which  happened  m  Athena,  during, the  heat  of 
the  Petoponnefian  .war  Jand  defcribca  it  at  large  ia 
one  hundred  and  fixty-five  verfea.* 

Here  we  mufi  obferve,  that  oiir  tranilstor  l^at. 
not  fully  rendered  the  beginning  of  this  difp'uta- 
tionf  #hich  in  the  original  ia  aft Ibllowa : 

Nunc,  ratio  qu«  fit  morbU,  atit  unde  repent^ 
Mortiferam  poffit  cladem  jconflara  coorta  ^ 
Motbida  via  hiominum  feneri  pecodum<iue  cater* 

vis 
Expediam. 

In  wh'ich  Ver^  th^  pioei  prop<^ea,'  that  he  la  now 
going. to  treat  of  the  caufca  of  thofe  difeafea,  that' 
are  mortal  both  to  men,  '*  pecudumqne  catervis,*' 
and  to  beafta :  of  which  hft  our  interpreter  haa 
taken  no  notice  t  though  it  be  certaui,  that 
plagika  ire  not  peculiar  to  man  alone ;  but  pro* 
mifcuoua  and  conmion  to  beafia  likewife i  aa  (hall' 
be  (hown  by  and  by  in  our  note  on  ver.  10^7  * 

yer.  105  J.  In  thefe  eight  verfea  the  poet,  faya, 
that  the  caufe  of  diieafea  ntay  be  afcribed  ta  the 
very  ooxioua  nature  of  the  air  itlelf;  and  teachea« 
how  the  air  cornea  to  be  morbiferefus :  for^ya 
he,  many  atoaw,  that  bring  both  difcafeand  deaths' 
are  colittnually  flying  to  and  fro  in  the  air;,  aa 
many  athera  are  l^ewife,'  that  are  heahhfol  an4 
vital,  or  conducing  to  the  maintenance  and  pre*. 
fcrratioA  of  Ufa;  bat  thofo  ■dileale4  and  fiaU^ 
Wttiij 
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•KiiBii  hU  trtm  Withinit  into  the  air ;  bdog  eicb«r  i 
lent  from  abo^e  out  of  the  iky^  or  raifed  up  from 
Wneath  cwt  df  the  earth,  wheneTer  it  has  cootradt- 
cd  aoy  fiithy  and  nowholcfome  ftcnch,  by  being 
drcDcbed  with  exccflive  and  oafeaibDabie  rains, 
ind  pierced  by  the  Icorchiog  beams  of  the  fno. 
Hippbcratet  too  held  the  air  that  farroaodt  ns,  to 
he  the  ihoft  general  and  common  caufe  of  all  dif  • 
eafe*  t  for  Che  air,  Uj*  he,  Taryinjr  from  its  pro- 
per natafe^  whilft  it  i»  altered ,  comipccd,  or  di> 
£l(^d.  inie^ft  ahnoft  all  the  animals  that  breathe 
within  the  eifcait  of  it :  but  whether  there  be  any 
•Ch«r  conimtin  caoies  of  dileafcs,  or  the  air  alont 
be  to  blame,  we  will  eaamine  by  and  by. 

Yer.  1 06 1.  In  thelc  fevcn  verfet,  the  poet  be- 
ing about  to  advance  a  pnfition,  that  may  Teem 
incredible  to  fach  as  haw  had  no  eiperiener  of  it, 
concerning  the  difeafcd  and  nnudos  f  lower,  that  by 
ibme  meant  or  other  it  impared  ro  the  air,  ana 
pcrce}>tible  to  none  oi  the  fciifet,  aiiexes  by  way 
of  example,  the  inconvenier.cies  and  harmt,  that 
happen  to  ut  in  an  air,  to  which  we  have  not  been 
accuOomed,  even  though  that  air  be  not  ft)  the 
Icaft  tamted  or  CDrmpted  :  and  he  confirms,  that 
the  air  of  one  climate  is  rliffermt  from  that  of 
another  :  for,  no  doubt,  the  air,  that  lunuunds 
Great  Britain,  fayt  he,  is  quite  tiifferent  from  the 
air  of  h.gypt :  nor  it  the  air  in  P  ntu»  left  dif- 
ferent fr"m  that  of  Oades  and  ^ri  k  pia :  the 
truth  of  which  is  daily  experienced  by  iuch  as  tra- 
vel into  foreign  co  .ntrit's;  and  fmm  this  difference 
of  air  proceed  the  different  coli^urs  and  com 
pleziont  of  men.  Arillotle  to9  argues  ro  the  fame 
purpofe  in  hit  treatile,  **  deaere,  aqius,Jc  lr*cir.** 

Ver,  1063.  This  neafon  it  not  to  be  cortrovert- 
cd ;  for  the  difference  ot  air,  and  change  of  water, 
are  often  prejudicial  to  travellers  into  foreign 
ooiintrics :  the  baniflicd  Uvid  bad  therefore  jull 
rtafoo  to  complain,  that 

^  Nee  ccelumferimus,  nee  aqnit  affuefcimus  iftis.** 

Ver.  1064.  This)  and  the  tldte  folbwing 
^erfes  run  thus  in  the  original : 

14am  quid,  Britannia  caelum  diiTerre  putamni, 

Xt  quod  ID  JEgypto  eft,qu&  mandi  claudicat  t^wi 

Quidve,  quod  in  Ponto,  ed  diflerre  a  Gadibut,  ac- 

que 
tJfque  ad  nigra  v'utxn  percodaqae  fscla  calore  ? 

In  which  verfet  the  poet  confirms  by  examples* 
hit  lafi  afTertioo,  concerning  the  difference  dF  air 
in  different  dittiates :  and  inflancet  in  the  air  of 
£gypt  aa  oppofed  to  that  of  Great  Britain ;  from 
whence  Egypt  it  diflant  the  wl^ole  extent  of  the 
J^editcrrauean  fea :  bcffdct,  by  Egypt,  wbkh  b  a 
country  of  Africa,  he  meant  the  fouth  part  of  the 
World,  and  by  Britain  the  north  :  by  Pontut  which 
it  a  C'-untry  of  Greece^  he  meant  the  eaft  part  of 
the  w«rid  \  ano  by  the  Gadet,  which  are  iflands 
hi  the  occidental  ocean,  where  Europe  it  divided 
from  Africa,  he  meant  the  wcf>  part  of  ic :  for  he 
thoSt  to  menooo  tbofc  fuar  placet,  becaufe  chey 
^ere  the  moft  noted,  that  in  hih  dayt  were  be- 
lieved to  he  the  ftfthefl  diflant  from  one  another  - 
lk«t  aitoiajttwQ  liooi  thentffih  t«  Uk  iwicJi> 


UCRBTItJS. 

Britain  and  Egypt,  which  Si  the  Mma^y^ 
tude  :  and  two  trooi  the  eaft  80  the  wci,  PtaH 
and  Oadet,  which  ia  the  diftenae  of  laogitiria. 

Ver.  1065.  NiU.]  Of  thiamerwahawij^ 
at  largo  in  the  note  on  ver.  y%%.  of  this  baoL 

Ver.  io66.  Poncus  it  a  coaAtry  of  Afia  lb 
Lefs,  lying  between  Bithyiiia»  Paphhgonia,  mi 
the  £ttzine  fea. 

Ver.  1067.  Locretina  meaos  the  air  af 
tania,  or  JEthiopia,  in  which  camotnu  the 
are  black. 

Ver.  to68.  In  thefis  nine  eerfia  the  poet  fiti 
dttcet  inflancea  of  certain  coeatriea,  that  aie<4» 
noxioat  to  certain  difealin,  by  reafeo  of  the  «ay 
nature  of  the  air  :  thna,  (ayahe,  thekprofyisfi^ 
quent  in  Egypt  only;  the  AdicaiaM  are  fokfd 
to  the  gout,  &c. 

Ver.  1070.  Galea  fecott  to  Ihhicribe  la  M 
opinion  of  Lncretiut,  who  hehevca,  that  the  la 
profy  it  a  difeafe  that  infeftt  the  coontry  ti  igjfi 
only ;  for.  in  hb  fecond  book  to  Olaoco,  duf^ 
xiii.  he  fayt.  That  io  AleAndria,  e  cttf  of  Efifk 
many  are  afflided  with  the  leprofy,  by  reafoa  i 
the  food  they  eat,  and  of  the  heat  ef  the  tm> 
try  Bat  in  Germany  and  Myfim  thb  ddede  il 
very  feldum  known ;  nor  hat  tt  Ccarce  ever  ip> 
peared  among  the  Scythian^  who  ere  drinkend 
milk :  Yet  ic  it  very  ffeqoent  at  Akf andrii,  fcf 
riie  reafon  above  mentioned;  for  they  leed  ifH 
boiled  meal,  and  lentiiet)  and  pcriwiakkt,  ol 
eat  many  things  that  are  dried  with  frit:  B^ 
fame  of  them  eat  aflet  fleih|  end  fosie  oite 
rhingt,  that  breed  it  thkk  and  metoncholit  k» 
mour.  And  the  air  of  the  eoeattry  being  he^ili 
motion  of  the  humonrt  b  driven  towarda  ihcftie 
rhttt  Galen.  But  Celfa^  1th.  iii.  cap.  e49 «  ahic 
in  the  right  at  to  thb  difeafe ;  f^^  tiiongh  kei^ 
indeed,  that  it  b  almofk  unknown  im  Italy,  ^h 
owns  it  to  be  very  freqoeot  in  federal  other  e*' 
tries.  In  the  laft  age,  the  leprofy  wee  feot» 
common  in  Gerineny ;  and  A.  Paiettf  icftMK 
that  in  Spaif^  and  all  over  Africa,  thete  are  MR 
lepera  than  in  the  reft  of  the  world;  end  anth 
Guiennc,  and  the  loMh  paite  ef  Rinoei  ihah 
all  the  other  parti  of  that  kingdoni.  If  we  flif 
believe  Pliny »  lib.  sis.  cap.  16.  it  was  ahifetke 
unknovim  in  Italy,  till  the  tiaie  ef  Poinpej  At 
Great;  when  it  was  firft  iroe|^  thither, bet fMl 
cured  and  extinguilhed.  Yet  hiftery  iefontf  <S 
that  it  brcke  out  again  ia  that  ceaBiry,  ie  tb 
days  of  Conffcaatine  the  Great*  whn  was  binfdf 
affliaed  with  it ;  till,  havng  replied  to  mhe  li 
of  the  impioot  hath  of  bonaa  Moed,  that «« 
preferibed  to  him  at  a  renwdy  lor  that  dffM,  b 
was,  in  the  Lateran  churoh,  badwd  ia  the  tai 
of  holy  baptifoi)  by  the  Remaa  pontiff  Sfieitek 
and  cared  at  eace  of  either  bpvofy.  Nor  b  fc  «■ 
likely,  bat  that  the  emperor  miglR  have  hece  1^ 
vifed  to  that  cruel  fmaierioa  hi  the  hieod  ef  if 
fenta,  by  ibnw  Bgyptiaa  or  ethcrt  efpetbOf ' 
what  Pliny  fays  be  trae :  That  when  thbdiMk 
which  was  pcceliar  to  IjgTpty  hif|«Bed  te  (M 
any  of  the  kings  of  that  ceaatty,  it  Wat  fiaal  ttf 
their  lubjeAt ;  for  to  care  it,  they  were  weMii 
ia  kmutm  Mwdi  *  "  ^ 
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icsSktt  hoc  tnatom,  ee  cum  In  reges  iocidiflet, 
ipdb  f^nebre :  quippe  in  balneu  folia  tempera- 
Btir  huroano  fanguine  ad  medicioam  eaai.** 
bt  Kat  Hift.  lib.  xix.  cap.  16.  Mofct  in  Ezod. 
»p.  iz.  Tcr.  la  call*  it  **  ulcos  inflationum  ger- 
oaot  in  homine  }**  which  Jon.  and  Treniel.  ei- 
in,  **  crumpens  muleis  puilulis  "  fprouting  out 
:h  many  blains,  &c  rhiii  difeafe  it  one  of  the 
ib  wirh  which  the  difbbcdience  to  God  is 
fWened.  DcuL  chap,  xviii.  ver.  ty  ••  The  Lord 
n  finite  thee  with  the  blotch  ef  figypt,"  &c 
kfa  likewifie  coofirmt  what  Lucretiut  here 
1;  and  perhaps  gave  occafion  to  the  calumny 
Uh  Trogua  Pompeius,  Diodoma  Siculus,  Ta- 
1^  and  other  heathens  caft  upon  the  Hebrews, 

e' ley  were  czpcUed  out  of  Egypt  for  being 
aod  leprous;  which  miftake  was  eafy :  in> 
^  of  being  difiniiTed  for  having  brought  thofe 
Mb  upon  the  Egyptians.  The  Latins  call  it 
bhamiafiV*  becaufe  it  makes  the  furface  of 
Dody  rough  with  black  wannifli  fpots,  and 
JMrd)ed  fcales  and  fcurf,  like  the  Ikin  of  an 
(ttUK.  It  is  a  contagious  difeaie,  and  incur- 
li  if  Dot  taken  in  time;  for  it  fpreada  over  the 
m  iia,  alnoft  like  a  cancer. 
"to.  J^yptA  This  country  was  fo  called  from 
tTptot,  the  brother  of  Danaus,  whom  the  fame 
Jpttts  flewy  and  reigned  there  fixty^ight 
%  It  was  called  before,  Melaa,  ASria,  ASra. 
(ia,  Hephoeftia,  Melambolcs,  and  by  feveral 
r  oatnes  The  Hebrews  called  it  Mifraim 
Chns.  It  is  divided  by  Mela  into  two  parts, 
>  and  Thebaia :  In  the  time  of  Amafis  it 
20«o  cities,  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  30CO. 
boonded  on  the  eaft  with  the  Red  Sea ;  on 
*tft  with  Cyrene,  on  the  north  with  the  Me. 
nocan,  and  on  the  foath  with  Habaifia 
«r.  1071.  Niliu,]  Of  this  river  fee  above,  in 
80U  on  ver.  9a». 

«•  1*7^  ^ihtnf,]  Of  this  city  we  have  fpok- 
Ijbe  note  on  the  firft  vcrfc  of  this  book. 
PI67I*  Ofimdi  tbt  feet,]  In  like  manner  as 
Wfyptians,  fays  Lucretius  by  reaibn  of  the 
■  their  country,  were  fubjedt  to  the  leprofy, 
po  were  the  Athenians,  for  the  very  fame 
L  fobjcA  to  the  gout. 

pi  Acbtia  hmrU  H^/ght.]  A  part  of  PelopoD- 
•  was  called  by  this  name ;  as  was  likewife 
vhole  country  of  Greece ;  from  one  Achaus, 
fcn  of  Jupiter,  or  Zuthus,  whoTcigned  there. 
■t  LAcrctins  fays  of  the  countries  being  hurt*- 
^  the  eyes,  we  muft  take  his  word  for.  I 
^  nothing  to  the  contrary. 
*cr.  1074.  What  our  poet  fays  in  thefe  three 
^  may  be  confirmed  by  many  esamples :  The 
^  Floretice  is  prejudicial  to  the  brain,  but  ve- 
*^cficial  to  the  legs;  and  the  air  of  Piia  is 
aetrically  oppofite  to  that  of  Florence,  not- 
wandiog  tli«t  thole  two  cities  are  not  at  moCb 
"e  forty  miles  diftant  from  each  other,  iayt 
^w«  Thus  toathe  air  of  Paris,  lays  Fayua, 
^  dingtrous  to  wounds  in  the  head,  3tc 
^  1077.  lo  thefe  four  veries,  he  coqcludet, 
^  ^^^  peUileottal  diftempers  proceed  firooi  the 
'QBCAcy  of  the  air ;  tH^bichi  being  nnheaitbftfi 


to  us,  creeps  unheeded  hy  t(s  into  6tif  limbs  and 
bodies,  in  like  manner  as  a  mid,  or  fmoke ;  and 
wherever  it  enters,  it  difturbs  and  changes  all 
things,  and  caufes  us  all  to  fall  fick.  Or,  that 
when  that  infcAed  air  cnmes  into  our  country,  it 
cornipu  the  whole  air  of  it ;  from  whence  arifei 
a  regional  diflemper,  which  fpreads  itfelf  through 
many  places. 

Vet,  1081.  In  thefe  twelve  vcrfes  the  poet,  left 
thofe  feeds  of  peftilence  ihould  be  thought  to  be 
grown  weary  with  the  length  of  their  journey, 
and  to  remain  pendulous  in  the  lasy  air,  afligna 
them  fixed  ?.nd  certain  (lations,  where  they  fail 
and  fettle  :  For,  fap  he,  feme  of  them  fall  into 
the  waters,  others  00  the  frujts  of  the  earth,  and 
the  fetcral  forts  of  the  foods  of  animals :  And 
this  is  the  reafon,  why  a  plague  fometimes  equal* 
ly  feises  both  men  and  cattle.  Thus  he  aCknow« 
ledges  the  air  to  be  the  fole  ctuU  of  plagues* 


WHETHER  PLAGUES  AtlE  PROMISCC/'» 
OU8  AND  C:0MMON  TO  ALL  SORTS 
OF  ANIMALS. 

Oyft  anthofs  of  bell  credit  teftify,  that  mvtnmt 
which  are  plagues  in  cattle,  precede,  accompany, 
or  follow  any  pcftilential  mortality  iir  men.  rhef 
precede,  when  noxious  and  fickly  vapftori  exhale 
from  the  earth  ;  which  vapour«,  the  cattle,  as  they 
feed,  receive  firft  ioto'thcir  bodies,  and  are  fcized 
with  a  deadly  difeafe.  A  mortality  of  this  nature 
was  obferved  to  happed  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
in  the  year  1617  ;  when,  after  cicciCvc  rains^ 
'  that  had  continued  for  many  days  together,  with-  ^ 
out  almoft  any  intermiifi  in,  and  had  laid  under 
water  all  the  plains  of  the  country,  the  caitlr  at 
the  grai^,  as  it  fprung  out  of  the  ground,  while  it 
was  yet  fliniy,  andtsUef  mud:  This  c.iufed  ■ 
putritaginouii  dUeafe  in  their  )«WA  arrd  throatSg 
which  Toon  fufibcated  and  killed  them;  and  ne* 
ccflity  compelling'  the  Neapolifans  to  flaughtef 
fame  of  thefe  infeded  cattle  for  the  butctieryg 
whoever  eat  of  the  flefh  of  them,  were  feixed 
with  the  fiune  difeafe,  which  by  (hit  means  fpread 
itfelf  in  a  (hort  time  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  fwept  away  a  vail  number  of  the  inhabrants. 
Pliny  jtoo  mentions  a  like  pt-flilCncC,  Which  fell 
on  beads  one  year«  and  00  tneo  the  nett ;  '*  quai 
priore  aono  in  boves  ingruerat,  eo  verterat  in  ho* 
mines,"  fays  he,  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  xli.  cap.  9.  And 
Siltus  Italicus,  peaking  of  a  plague,  lays, 

Vfm  primam  fenfere  omet;  mot  nubibus  atrii 
Fluxit  deficiens,  penna  labente,  volucris ; 
kide  ictm  fylvis  fterni 

And  Ovid  to  the  fame  purpofe  fingt : 

teagc  canam  primd,   v«liicnnnquef   HUatKftt^ 

boOmque, 
loqiK  fcris  fubiti  deprenfa  potcntia  motbi  eft. 

To  which  1  add  the  following  verfes  of  Dryden. 
dcfcribmg  the  plague  at  Thebes,  in  his  tragedy  of- 

(Edipui : 

W  ■  iiij 
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— >Thenwdam^  • 

With  flaggry  wingf  fly  heavily  ahouC, 

ScatCeriD)^  their  peftileotial  coldv  and  rheams 

Through  all  the  Usy  »tr  :  Hence  murrains  follow 

^n  bleating  flocks,  and  on  'Jie  lowing  herds : 

At  U{k  the  malady 

Orew  more  domeflic ;  and  the  faithful  dogr 

Dy*d  at  h»  mafler'e  feet ;  and  next,  his  mafler  : 

for  ail  thofe  plaguet,  which  earth  and  air  had 

brooded, 
Tirfl  on  inferior  creatures  tryM  their  force, 
And  lail  they  feizM  on  man.— — 

3e{ideii,  as  the  murrain  in  brute  beaftt  often  pre- 
cedes the  plague  in  man ;  fo  too,  as  mod  authors 
liave  rightly  obfervedi  it  no  lefs  frequently  ac- 
companies it ;  and  the  rational  and  irrational  ani- 
snals  mutually  impart  the  inf«6bion  to  one  ano- 
'^er.  I'hus  Thucydides,  fpeaking  tf  the  plague 
ef  Athens,  which  uur  poet  is  going  to  defcribe, 
fays,  That  the  birds  and  beafls,  that  nfe  to  feed 
on  human  flefli,  though  many  bodies  lay  above 
ground-  unburied,  either  avoided  to  come  at 
them,  or,  if  they  tafted,  periflied  :  T«  ya^  »|Ih«, 
»««  ri%««'«)«,  §fM  M^itt9rvt  ^rMmif  trtXX£»  itrdbpttv 

Thucyd.  To  which  he  adds.  That  by  the  dogs 
ihis  efleA  was  feen  much  clearer,  becaufe  they  are 
familiar  with  men  :  it  31  x»nf ,  fays  he,  fUxx»9  aur- 

Boccace,  in  the  Procemium  to  his  Decameron, 
fpeaking  of  the  violent  plague  that  raged  in  Italy, 
in  the  year  1348,  fays  ezprefsly,  and  of  his  own 
knowledge,  that  the  nature  of  the  peftilence  was 
iuch,  that  it  imparted  its  contagion  not  only  from 
man  to  man ;  but  that  if  the  clothes  of  a  perfon 
jnfeded  with  that  difeafe,  or  dead  of  it,  were 
touched  by  any  animal  of  another  fpeciet,  it  not 
#Dly  infr^ed  that  animal  with  the  fame  diftem- 
per,  but  killed  him  in  a  very  fliort  time.  Then 
lie  adds,  yihzt  he  had  been  an  eye-witaefs  of : 
1  hat  the  tattered  clothes  of  a  poor  man,  who  died 
«f  that  peftilence,  being  thrown  into  the  high- 
"way,  two  hogs  came  up  to  them,  and  after  they 
2)ad,  as  their  cuftom  is,  tumbled  them  about  with 
their  fnouts,  taking  them  in  their  teeth,  and  fliak- 
cn  them  about  their  cheeks  they  in  a  very  little 
time,  after  fevcral  times  turning  round,  both 
dropped  down  dead  upon  them,  as  if  they  had 
ftatcn  poifoh.  **  Dico,**  fays  he,  **  che  di  tanta 
cfficacia  fu  la  ^ualita  della  peftilentia  narrau,  nel- 
lo  appiccarfl  da  uno  all'  altro,  che  Don  fulamerite 
I*  huomo  i  V  huomo,  ma  quefto,'  che  k  multo  piii, 
«flai  volte  vifibilmente  fece,  doc,  che  la  cods  dell* 
huomo  iofermo  Aato,  6  morio  di  tale  infermiti, 
tocca  da  «n*  altro  animate  fuori  della  fpetie  dell* 
liuomo,  nnn  folamente  dtlla  infermit  il  contami- 
nafle,  ma  quello,  infra  breviffimo  fpatio  uccidefle, 
di  che  gli  occhi  miei,  fi  come  poco  davanti  h  det- 
to,  prefcro  tra  1*  altrc  volte  un'  di  cofi  fatu  cfpe* 
fienza,  che  eflcodo  gii  ftracci  d*  ua  povero  huo- 
mo, da  tale  infermiti  morto,  gittati  nelfai  via 
publica,  et  abbatendofi  ad  efli  due  porci,  i  qoegU 
iecondo  il  lor  coftume  prima  molto  cdt  grifo,  et 
for  tot  dcfiti  preflgli,  et  fcoffigli  alle  guancie,  in 


piccola  hon  appicflb,  dopo  alcana  awpolpaoH^ 
come  fe  veleno  havefler  prefo,  amendom  fap 
gli  mal  tirati  firaccl,  morti  caddero  in  tcni.' 
Hippocrates  neverthelefs,  will  not  allow  cnoti^ 
0U8  difeafes  to  be  promifcnous  and  comuiOD  toi 
fons  of  animals ;  for  he,  in  bis  Treatife  de  Fk; 
tibus,  having  alkcd  this  queftiun,  Why  infete: 
diflempers  feize  not  all  animal*  alike,  bat  c^ 
fome  one  fpecies  of  them  i  immediately  aafvoiti 
That  one  body  differs  from  another  body, 
nature  from  another  nature,  and  one  Batrii 
from  another  nutriment :  Nor  are  the  fame 
alike  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  all  the  ferenl 
cies  of  animals;  but  fome  things  agree  with 
animals,  better  than  they  do  with  othen :  ~ 
fore,  when  the  air  is  filled  with  fuch  bkb  i 
pollutions,  as  ore  noxious  to  human  nature, 
only  fall  dck ;  but  when  it  is  Iiurtful  and  oft 
to  any  one  of  the  other  fpecies  of  animal^  i 
the  difeafe  feizes  that  fpecic»  only.    Thus  Hi| 
crates ;  and  indeed  the  propofltion  he 
true,  whenever  a  difeafe  feizea  one  fort  of 
only,  and  leaves  all  the  other  fafc  and 
But  when  feveral  forts  of  them  labour 
common  difeafe,  that  difeafe  muft  have 
from  the  like  caofc« ;  and  therefore  their 
in  fome  rcipeds  may  be  faid  to  be  afike 
And  hence  it  is,  that  contagions  difeafes  itl 
animals  fomeiimes    precede,    fometioKS  | 
hand  in  hand  with,  and  iometimes  follo«,< 
lential  diftcmpers  in  the  human  kind, 
therefore,  is  in  the  right  to  lay,  that  plag;w 
promil'cuous  and  common 

— Kominum  gencri,  pecvdmnqoe  ata^ 


WHETHER  THE  AIR  BE  THE  SOLEC 
OF  PLAGUES. 

LucRiTius,  as  we  have  already  feen,  ii 
oion,  that  all  infedions  and  peftileotial 
and  plagues  owe  their  origin  to  the 
and   corruptions  of  the  air :    Bat,  befoit 
Hippocrates  himfelf  had  advanced  the  bm 
trine;  for,  itv  his  Book  de  Flatibm^  after 
narration  of  the  eflfcAs  that  the  air  prodoi 
well  in  the  great  world,  as  in  the  leflcr,  tbc 
of  man,  he  at  length  falls  on  the  fobjed  sf 
eafes,  all  which  he  affirms  to  be  bred  and  d 
rated  in  the  bodies  of  animab  by  meaoi  ill 
air:  Fi^,  fays  he,  I  will  begin  with  tkcl 
common  feveroua  difeaie,  whkh  accoBpsflM 
fome  meafure  all  difeafea  wbauver.    For  dl 
are  two  foru  of  feven ;  one,  that  ia  promiftl 
and  common  to  all,  and  is  called  the  pbgic;  I 
other,  by  reafon  of  ttnhealthiol  diet,  is  ped 
only  to  ftich  as  ufe  that  diet ;  but  of  bon  i 
kinds  of  fevers,  the  air  it  the  firie  autlurl 
caufe  :  For  the  comtnoo  fever,  et  pbgnCi  1^ 
fore  happens  to  all»  becaufe  they  afi  krotk  i 
fame  air;  and  it  is  ccrtaia,  that  the  fike  air,l 
ing  alike  mingled  in  liie  bodies,  mvft  kgcii 
like  fevers.    Thus  the  great  Hippociates,  vM 
authority  ncvenhelcft  is  not  of  focfa  ialidit]if  < 
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» cMDmind  our  aflcnt  to  this  primacy  of  the  air  , 
I  all  manner  of  pcftilential  difcafet;  for,  let  lit 
not,  that  a  peftilcDt  fever  may  be  caofed  by  the 
r,  will  it  follow  from  thence,  that  every  pcfii* 
Dt  fe? cr  ia  fo  ? .  and  that  they  all  proceed  from 
e  air  only  >  lo  the  firft  place,  the  logici«^  ai- 
w,  that  as  indefinite  p^opofuion,  when  the  coU- 
{ttent  ia  oot  of  necefiicy,  is  not  of  the  fame  force 
ith  an  univerfal :  therefore,  chough  we  will  ad- 
it, that  a  common  fever  is  fometimea  caufed  by 
e  air,  there  ia  not  aoy  necefilcy,  from  the  tefU- 
ny  alleged*  hut  that  we  may  fubftitote  other 
lfi»  of  a  peflileht  fever,  and  even  of  the  plague 
elf.  Galen«  in  hia  Treatife  de  difT.  Febr.  oh- 
neii*  that  ptftilential  fevers  proceed  fometimea 
|m  a  great  abundance  of  humours,  whenever 
itfe  bnmourt  have  acquired,  from  the  ambient 
K|the  leaft  tendency  to  corruption*  And  the  fame 
jdior,  fpeaking  of  the  above-cited  opinion  of 
ippocracca,  fays :  He  was  miftaken  in  afcribing 
e  aufe  of  epidemical  difeafes  to  the  air  onfy; 
b,  when  a  famine  raged  in  ^ous  in  Thrace,  all 

Sfed  opoD  roots,  loft  the  nl'o  of  their  legs ; 
^  foch  as  eat  vetchea,  were  feized  with  violent 
kins  ia  their  knees.  I  have  known  too,  coDti- 
hei  he,  that  when,  in  a  famine,  people  have 
MD  forced  to  eat  com  that  was  half«rotten,  they 
ne  fallen  into  a  common  difeafe,  from  that 
OMBon  cmfe-;  and  ibmetimea  too,  when  a  whole 
tty  had  been  compelled  to  drink  corrupted  wa- 
U  all  the  fokliera  have  been  alike  affliaed  with 
tte  difeafe.  Thoa  Galen,  who  lived  bimfelf 
Rome,  when,  lo  the  reigo  of  Marcus  Anto- 
BBs,  a  raging  plague,  that  was  occafioned  by  a 
bine,  defolated  that  city,  and  fwept  away  mul- 
Kdei  of  the  Roman  citizens.  Thia,.  therefore, 
pfuffice  to  invalidate  che  prerogative,  which 
jppocrates  acknowledges  to  be  due  to  the  air, 
ka  being  the  only  promoter  of  plagues,  fince  it 
^tfideot,  that  unwholefome  food,  and  vitiaited 
pen,  have  no  fmall  (hare  in  caufing  epidemical 
hfes.  L^t  us  now-  inquire,  what,  how  nmch, 
Pf^w,  the  air  contributes  to  the  commuaicat* 
lior  promoting  of  a  plague. 
jfhoQgh  the  lur  be  not  the  fole  camfe  of  a 
|;tte,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  it  is  to* 
Lioftrmueotal,  as  well  in  cootiouing  hs  Jura- 
^  u  in  bringing  it  into  a  country :  Bat  ao 
Averfal  plague,  generally  fpeaking,  caa  owe  its 
ipn  Co  nothing  but  contagion;  for  it  muft  of 
ttifity  be  firft  iotrodifccd,  either  by  conta^  or 
batfomenuapd  cherilhes  the  iofedioo.  Kor 
it  in  the  leail  repugnant  to  this,  ^at  a  parti- 
iUr  plague  is  caufed  by  the  ambient  air,  provid- 
I  it  be  granted,  that  fuch  an  infedious  air  comes 
■u  a  near,  not  from  a  far  diftant,  couotry ;  the 
>Bt  of  reflediog  on  which  dilUnAion  haa^  per- 
IPs  been  the  caufe  of  the  miilake,  and  variance 
^•piotQns :  fpt  that  tainted  air,  being  agitated 
f  the  winds,  blended  with  the  immenfe  ma£i  ti 
tte  air,  and  apming  from  %  great  diftancc,  can- 
it  retain  its  ancient  pravity;  but  the  inquina- 
pM  ife  had  contra^ed,  mail  be  entirely  broken, 
(fperled,  and  diflblved  $  which  oevercheleft,  it 
ttuuK  wholly  lotb  in  a  fliort  time,  tad  wsm$ 


from  a  moderate  diftaoce.  This  U  demoiiftr«ted 
by  the  eiample  of  ftrong  odours,  which  ftrike  tho 
fenfe,  if  they  come  from  a  near  place,  but  not 
vrhen  they  come  from  one  that  is  nr  diftant ;  fqr 
thofe  vapours,  being  agiuted  for  any  length  of 
time,  will  be  loft  and  deftroyed ;  and  their  moft 
tenoioua-fubftance  will,,  according  to  the  coiloin 
and  nature  of  mizturca,  convert  and  refolve  it  in- 
to ita  proper  element,  And  therefore  the  air  fuo* 
ceeds,  but  not  precedes,  a  contagion,  and  ma/ 
propagate  a  plague  peculiarly,  and  by  degrees; 
but  not  bring  it  univerfally,  and  all  at  once,  into 
a  healthful  and  uninfeAcd  country  :  In  a  word, 
the  fum  of  all  is,  that  the  air  does  not  begm,  but 
propagates  the  contagion,  that  is  already  began  ; 
eipecially  when  it  is  tainted  with  the  pollution^ 
that  proceed  from  the  corruption  of  iofeded  bo« 
dies. 

Ver.  X0S9.  In  thia  and  the  three  following 
verfes,  the  poet  fays,  that  we  jncur  a  like  dan* 
ger,  when  we  travel  into  a  country,  whofe  air  ia 
unhealthy,  or  difagreea  with  our  conftitution,  at 
we  do,  when  nature  introduces  into  our  bodies  a 
tainted  and  corrupted  air,  or  any  other  nevr 
thing,  to  which  we  have  &ot  been  accuftomed, 
and  that  is  hurtful  to  us. 

Ver.  1093.  Hitherto  he  hat  been  treating  of 
the  corruption  of  the  air,  or  the  caufe  of  a  plague^ 
which  ia  a  difeafe  that  gains  ground  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  arifiog  foi'  the  moft  part  from  fmall 
beginnings,  it  increafes  by  degrees,  and  fpreada 
itfclf  far  and  wide.  Now,  from  this  verfe  to  tha 
end  of  the  book,  the  poet  gives  us  a  defcriptioa 
of  that  memorable  plague,  which  broke  out  ii| 
Attici,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  vrar  ; 
and  laid  wafte  that  whole  country,  as  well  as  the 
city  of  Athena,  the  metropolis  of  it.  Thucydi. 
des,  who  was  himfelf  both  a  fpedator  and  (barer 
of  itj  has  defcribed  it  no  kfs  accurately  than  ele- 
gantly, in  the  fecond  book  of  hit  hiftory  :  Hippo- 
crates too,  who  was  likewife  an  eye-witnefs  of  it, 
not  only,  as  a  private  man,  lent  his  aiCftance,  and, 
for  the  public  good,  extinguiihed  and  put  to  flight 
that  raging  peftlience,  for  which  reafon  he  ob^ 
tained  divine  honours  of  the  Athenians ;'  but  has 
alfo  left  a  lively  relation  of  it  in  his  third  Book  de 
Morb.  PopuL  Our  Lucretius  embraced  the  fame 
argument,  and,  in  the  following  defcription  ot 
that  plague,  has  copied  after  thofe  two  authors, 
but  more  particularly  after 'Thucydides,  whom  he 
has  imitated  fo  happily,  that  Macrobius  Saturnal* 
lib.  vi.  cap.  %.  fays  that  Virgil  has  borrowed  from 
.  him  in  his  fecond  Georgic,  as  Ovid  moft  vifibly 
has  in  his  ferenth  Metamorphofies.  Now,  in  thefe 
twelve  Terfes,  Lucretius  teaches  that  the  plague 
of  Athens,  which  he  is  now  beginning  to  defcribe, 
proceeded  from  the  Came  caufeh  he  baa  mention- 
ed already ;  but  plagues  generally  come  from  fo- 
reign countries,  and  therefore  he  lays  this  came 
from  Egypt  to  Athens ;  yet,  according  to  Thucy- 
dides, it  came  from  a  remoter  diftance ;  for  he' 
brioga  it.  from  .dUhiopia,  which  is  beyond.  £- 

Lucretius  uys, 
Fisibtt*  Cecropiia  fuaeftoa  ^(ddit  agroii 
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for  Atheni  wa  firft  ctlled  Cecnmta,  from  Ce. 
cropi,  who  built  it,  and  was  the  nrft  kiojt,  and 
legiflator  of  the  ]>eopk  of  Attka,  whom,  fay* 
Suidas,  he  afl^bled  together,  and  divided  them 
inco  twelte  tribei ;  but  before  his  dayt  they  lived 
fcattered  up  and  down  in  vUlaget. 

Ver.  11^5.  Pm/omus  ivinJ.  ]  This  LucretliiB 
calif  ^  morbifer  2(lns  ;*'  but  what  he  means  by  it 
is  tmcertain,  though  he  feems  to  intend  that  dead- 
ly heat  and  flrength  of  .the  difeafe,  which,  like  a 
tagingfire,  conlbmcd  and  defboyed  all  It  feised 
6n.  Therefore,  by  the  word  **  sftus**  may  be  un- 
dedlood,  either  the  heat  of  the  plague;  fince  a 
plagtieiieither a  fever,  or-neterVithout  a  fever:  or 
tlfe  we  may  onderftand  the  great  abuhdaoce  of  the 
infedion«air;  fince  the  poet  hai  above  imputed  the 
tanfe  of  the  pUgue  to  die  very  corruption  of  the 
air ;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
our  tranflator :  or,  ladly,  and  rather  than  any  of 
the  twu  other  explications,  we  may  interpret  it 
to  mean  the  vehement  heat  of  the  air ;  lince  JE^ 
thiopia  and  Agypt,  from  *  whence  the  plague 
Came  to  Athens,  are  countries  exceffively  hot. 

Vcr.  1097.  Thus  too  Thucydides:  'R^|«ro  32 
kifUf  WfZrtf   St  Xiytrmt  t^'Atitt/ieimt  nit  M^  'Ai- 

«t«)  If  Tfif  ZoftXimt  ynf  r?*  *fXA«y*  l#  2)  rfr»  'A^wm- 
Un  wixn  t^Ttuumt  Uimrt'  It  began,  by  report, 
firft  in  that  part  of  JEthiopia,  that  borders  upon 
Bgypt,  and  then  fell  down  into  Egypt  and  Li- 
bya ;  and  into  the  greatcft  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  king :  It  invaded  Athens  on  a  fudden. 

Ver.  1099.  Lucretius  has  given  no  occafion 
lor  this  and  the  following  verfc  {  which  are  bor- 
towed  from  the  bifhop  m  Rochefter'a  plague  of 
Athens*  where,  in  Stanza  iv.  we  read. 

Hie  loaded  wind  went  (loWly  on. 

And,  as  it  pa£i*d,  was  heard  to  figh  and  groan. 

Ver.  txoi.  Hitherto  the  poet  has  been  treating 
«f  the  caufes  of  plagues  in  general;  and  particn. 
fatriy  of  that  of  Athens,  which  he  h  about  to  de. 
fcribe :  Now  the  learned  in  phyGc  tell  us,  that 
tn  infedious  difeafe  may  be  eaaght  three  feveral 
ways :  the  firft  they  call,  "*  per  dillantiam,*'  by 
which  they  mean,  when  the  tainted  or  corrupted 
air  it  breathed  and  fwaUowed  by  ibch  as  are  at 
Ibme  diftancc  from  the  perfons  infedled  :  the  fe. 
cond,  '*  per  contadlum,"  that  is,  when  we  are 
near,  and  touch  thofe  that  are  viiited  with  the 
plague.    Hence,  as  Ovid  fays, 

Inqie  fpfos  fcvattedemet 
Iranpit  dades ;  olrfiiotque  audtorXwtt  aHlt. 

To  mhkk  he  adds  Arm  altera 

Qgd  proprior  ^lifque  eft,  fervUqne  ftdclioa  «- 

grum« 
In  partem  letU  citiib  venit. 

The  tfdrd  they  call,  •*  per  fbreitem,*'  bf  Which 
they  would  have  ns  onderftand,  when  the  vitiated, 
snfe^oua  air  is  a  kog  time  prefctvcd  in  dothcsi 
wool,  iUf 


Ver.  xi9j.  To  the  lame  porpofe  Drfdo,^ 
fcribfn|^  the  defoUtion  and  havoc  of  a  pli|BtJf 
finely  t 

And  then  a  thoufand  deaths  at  once  whni% 
And  ev'ry  dart  took  place ;  all  wufoM^ 
That  fearce  a  man  fell :  one  but  bcgaa 
To  wonder,  and  ftraight  fell  a  wonder  tw: 
A  third,  who  Aoop'd  to  raile  hb  dyioglna^ 
Dropp'd  in  the  pious  a^    Heard  yoa  tint  |i« 
A  troop  of  ghofts  took  flight  togcdter  (hve: 
Now  death's  grown  riou>Qs»  and  wi&  pbf  I 

more 
For  fingle  ftakes,  but  families  and  triki 
With  dead  and  dying  men  cor  ftreetsKc  (Slri 
And  earth  crxpofes  bodies  oo  the  pat 

More  than  flie  hides  in  graves. 

Between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  bnelM 
The  nuptial  torch  do  commoo  oflices  J 
Of  marriage  and  o^  death.  Cafi  rooad  yiH 
MThere  htte  theftreeu  were  fb  thick  U| 

men. 
Like  Cadmus'  brood,  they  jnftled  for  dif 

<kge. 
Now  look  for  thofe  ereaed  heads,  ind  SatH 
Like  pebbles,  paving  all  our  pubEc  waji 

For  tt  is  the  nature  and  pnipeity  of  a 
grown  adult,  and  in  the  heagllt  of  its  n{%1 
many  perfons  ftould  be  vifitcd  by  it  stsM^i 
many  die  of  it :  But  St  has  been  difpoteri  Hi 
fictans,  whether  it  can  be  called  a  phgstai 
firft  breaking  out,  and  while  only  one  «  ^ 
fick  of  it ;  which  foma  pofitively  a( 
as  ftreiraottfly  deny.  It  caniioc  indeed  be 
verted,  but  tbefc  are  definiciafM  of 
to  perfedion  :  Thus  mankind,  whik 
infancy,  can  fcarcely  be  fisid  to  be 
reafon.  In  like  manner  a  plague,  jnft 
out,  is  not  in^leed  eommon,  bnt  vrUI  U 
left  it  be  timely  prevented  :  However,  it 
a  plagne,  thongh  bnt  ten  pccfbns  are  idi 
nay,  if  but  one. 

Vcr.  1105.  Here  the  poet,  in*ciglM 
enumerates  the  feveral  and  diief  ffwH 
tokens  that  were  ob&rved  in  thofe  tfastvo' 
Ated  with  this  phigue  of  Athene  L  Ao  tfri 
heat  In  their  head.  IL  An  iniMnnBtisi  ^^ 
eyes.  III.  Ulcers  in  the  tiiront«  and  ipc^ 
tion  of  Mood  from  thence.  IV.  A  roifksA 
the  tongue,  and  fnch  a  heavincfr,  that  dbq  ^ 
Icarce  move  it ;  together  with  nken;  sadftf 
bkMd  flowing  from  thence  fikcwifr.  ▼AM 
fomo  ftinking  breath.  VL.  FaliilDawfics,*^ 
kigs.  VII  Dcjeaionofthemind.  VTRM 
and  cmnplaiMOgs.  UL  ftenwf,  oa^ 
yesingi,  or  hickets. 

Thna  tioT" 

cttreme  beat  in  their  hend^  and  with 
and  ioflammation  of  the  eyci.    That,  kp 
Mftorian,  apon  iR^iom  the  biflNf  «l  to^' 
fnn|kMiiiM  aasHM'w^ 
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Vpbn  At  liMd,  M.  &^  aircifc, 

Ai  a  bold  conqvtfror,  doe-  feisc, 
'  BtpBM  with  m«c*t  ftietr  .polis ;  n 
lecur'd  the  cajntol,  and  then  it  knew, 
I  tetid  at  pkafiire  weaker  p«ta  fvbdat  t 

flood  fiaited  tbroii,<h  each  €if ; 

Tbe  rcdneftof  tkat  Ikf 

foretold  a  ten^  aigh. 

Ter.  1107.  Tbaa  vcric  6«r  tfanihtor  baa  added 
»  hit  Mtbor. 
Vet^iioS*  lo  like  manner  Thttcydklef:  K«) 

k  I.  e.  Aad  luwardly  rheir  throats  aod  tf«nguct 
ffcv  prefendi  bkM)d|«  This  third  ia  indeed  a 
radfol  ff mpieiny  and  an  iofaliibk  mark,  that 
he  reoBemf  of  the  whole  body  was  vitiated, 
klttthens  ViUanut  rrbtea,  that  in  the  plagve 
rhacb  raged  in  Italy  in  the  year  i34S»  they  were 
ttAcd  ahnoAt  in  tb«  fame  matiner,  and  that 
ifaea  they  were  (elsed  with  the  difeafe,  they  ei* 
her  died  fuddenly*  or  the  nest  day,  or  lived  hot 
io  the  third  at  farthcft.  Tki»  too  is  eon6fined  by 
Qaido  Caaliacvf,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  the  Pope's  chi- 
rarKcoo,  and  an  eye*wttnefs  of  it  \  who,  befide«, 
wiaotanly  depofes,  chat  the  monality  was  fe 
ireac  io  aU  the  placc«  infeAed,  tha.  fcarce  a  fbiuth 
ntt  of  the  inlubitancs  were  kit  alif  e« 
taeretiaa  lays, 

hdafutnt  etx4]n  fauces  intrtnfeciis  atro 
hngiiitie.— . 

•  c  And  inwardly  their  jaws  and  throats  fweated 
M  bUck  blood  t  where  the  word  *'  fudabant,** 
hci  f#eated,  is  not  Ipoktn  figuratively,  bat  pro* 
Mrij;  fiir  the  bkiod  was  forced  ant  '"  per  diape- 
jcfiai,'*  i.e.  by  ttanfc^'lation,  or  exudation  ;  for 
a  they  generally  interpreted  chat  word.  Now 
^  fwcating,  or  oostug  out  '  f  bknid,  was  oc- 
afioned  by  the  wcaknoi<-  and  decay  «f  the  re- 
Matiw  power  that  re  fides  in  the  (naU  veins: 
kf&icti  the  «irhok  ntar«  of  blood  being  enormonfiy 
"■inacd,  it  fiimnkted  and  urged  nature  to  that 
■cretmi. 

▼er.  1109.  This  fosrth  fymptom  of  the  Atk^^ 
lilD  ph^ne,  of  wkich  fhvcydides  is  filent,  Ln* 
*(*<•>  has  taken  fsom  Hippocrates,  de  Morb. 
^>|>qI»  lib.  ill.  cap.  3,  10,  II.  where  that  author 
cprtfeata  it  to  be  no  lets  fatal  than  the  former, 
■i  %s  it  .proceeded  frnm  the  fame  canfe. 

▼«r.  nil.  £,uctetina  fays,  •*  noiu  gravis," 
**VT  ia  motian.  ualen,  in  Cook  i.  takes  notice 
f  thii  rympconi«  and  iays,  it  was  cauied  by  the 
nbccikty  of  the  annial  facnlty»  aad  the  eiorbK 
iac  plcmy  of  the  humours  that  the  tongue  had 

Ibid,  itfl^]  Though  the  tongo«,  fiiys  Galen 

*  the  pUce  above  cited,  bad  imbibed  a  great 
Sundance  nf  hnrnonr,  yet  that  bnmour  being  ex* 
*^^  hot,  hindered  not  the  tongae  from  being 
yjh  aad  iciiriy,  at  it  conftan^y  waa,  by  reafoo 
a  the  too  mbchheat  that  exhaled  from  the  "  prao- 

J^-  Bt^tt  mU  mat  m  omm.]  This  tkoaght 
itt  itanftucc  has  added  t«  lAcrctin,  and  taken 
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it  fromtkfr  Lof  ]L»bo,ili  hlifJbgtM  of  AllMOi^ 
tenia  II.  fays, 

The  tongue  did  flow  aU  o*er 

With  clotted  filth  and  gore ; 
As  does  a  lioD*s«  when  fome  inn*cent  prey 

He  has  devourM,  and  brought  away. 

Hoarfenefs  and  fores  the  throat  did  fiU« 
And  ilopt  the  paflages  of  fpeech  and  life  t 

No  room  was  left  for  groans  or  grief  I 
Too  cruel  and  imperious  ill, 
Which,  not  content  to  kill. 

With  tyrannous  and  deadly  pain, 
Doft  take  from  men  the  very  power  to  complaint' 

Ver.  1113.  What  Lucretios  feprefenu  in  thefe 
feven  verfes,  rhttcydides  relates  as  feilnws  t  EdI 
f  V  i  wnXXf  x&¥  aAy^MM*  U  rk  rOv  I  vipf f  ^m^ 

2r«i  vwi  U^fSv  mo/tmwiuuu  «l#f »,  iin$i#«»  *«}  mlrui 
fM4rk  r«A«i«v«<of  /M>dAai*  that  is  to  fay,  not  long 
after  the  pain,  together  with  o  mighty  cough, 
came  down  into  the  breaft ;  and,  when  it  once 
fettled  in  the  fiomach,  it  caufed  vomir ;  and  a]| 
manner  of  bilious  purgation  that  phyficians  ever 
named  came  up  with  great  torment.  Lucretiui 
takes  00  notice,  neither  of  the  vehement  cough« 
ing,  which  no  dc^ubt  proceeded  from  a  convulfioH 
of  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  nor  of  the  other 
fymptoms  of  foetsing  and  hoarfcncH,  which  arc 
likewife  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  'BvMr*,  fay# 
he,  i{  mirSf  «V(f>«f  »^  ^'tyx*^  UrtyiynT§, 

Vtt.  1 1 14-  'Tbe  heart,  j  He  means  the  fl'mach  t 
For  here  our  traiifl^tor  has  literally  followed  hie 
author,  who  makes  ufe  in  this  place  of  the  word 
**  cor,**  which  fometimes  fignifies  the  fiomach  ^ 
as  the  s^i«  of  the  Greeks,  which  fignifies  like* 
wife  both  •*  cor"  and  "  Ikomachus."  Thus  the 
Schohaft,  on  the  foregoing  paflage  of  Thucydidee 
fays,  *0i  vrm^Mtsi  mt^  rw  rifMixof  suifiiaf  htdxwt^, 
Kmi  xmfVtmyfun  rn  vhof  n  ftfUxft'  >•  <•  The  an* 
citnt  phyiicians  called  the  fiomach  the  heart,  en4 
a  pain  in  the  fiomach,  a  pain  in  the  heart. 

Ver.  1115.  When  the  difeafe  was  got  dowa 
into  the  fif>mach,  there  followed  a  fiinkingocfe 
of  breath,  fays  Lucretius,  like  the  ficnch  that  ex- 
hales from  dead  bodies.    Thus  t  'O  the  B.  of  lU 

Then  down  it  went  into  the  breafi ; 
There  all  the  feata  and  flio|>8  of  life  poflcfs'd  t 
Such  noifome  fmelh  from  thence  did  come. 
As  if  the  body  were  a  tomk. 

Now  thefe  ofienfive  fmells  moft  have  proceeded 
either  from  the  putrefaAion  of  the  humour*,  or 
of  the  longs,  or  rather  of  both,  which  freme 
more  confonant  to  reafoo,  as  well  as  to  the  op>« 
nion  of  Hippocrates,  who,  Epidem.  35.3  re* 
lating  the  lymptoms  of  this  plague,  makea  men* 
tion  of  many  pntrified  partk :  nor  can  it  be  doubt* 
ed  but  that  the  irieded  Athenians  were  theiii 
troubled  with  a  peripnetmiony,'by  reafon  of  the 
great  dcfiuxion  of  vitiated  blood  that  fell  npoa 
the  longs  Now  a  ftinkmg  breath  is  held  to  b^ 
an  ill  fymptom  in  all  difcales,  but  worfi  in  epi« 
dcaical;  fort  '^  ^^  Q9k»t  3 de  Prslag,  ft 
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Pulfili.  eip.  4*  obTcrtes,  be  tnifl»  that  whatever  is 
vitiated  does  not  putrify,  but  that  Boifome  finellt  ' 
are  a  certain  mark  of  potrefadion;  a^rottennels 
of  humours,  or  of  parts,  muil  ha^e  been  added, 
by  way  of  over^mealore,  to  this  fatal  corruption. 
It  has  been  obferved,  that  many,  %(rho,  When  they 
were  in  health,  had  {linking  breaths,  have  died 
m  fudden  death ;  the  reafon  of  which  was,  becaufe 
the  whole  fublbnce  of  their  lungs  was  by  degrees 
petrified  ;  but,  what  a  lofig  catarrh  can  perform 
in  the  courfe  of'  a  man*«  life,  a  plague  may  ac- 
compUih  all  at  once,  by  reafon  of  its  greater  ef- 
ficacy ;  and  therefore  a  (linking  breath  is  certain- 
ly a  dangeroufe  fymptom  in  peftilential  difeafes. 

Ver.  11x8.  What  Locretios  here  foya  of  the 
general  dread  that  had  (cixed  the  Athenians,  af- 
fords Ml  an  opportunity  to  make  ihe  following 


WHETHER  FEAR  PROMOTES  AND  PRO- 
PAGATES A  PLAGUE. 

CoNSTKHNATioN  and  dejedion  of  mind  are  never 
beneficial,  not  even  in  health ;  but  they  are  pre- 
ludicial  ib  all  difeafes,  and  worft  of  all  in  a  plague : 
Hence  Lticretiiu  more  than  once  nukes  mention 
of  it ;  and  gives  us  a  handle  to  inquire,  I.  Why 
is  it  fo  i  And,  U.  Whether  what  feme  have  af. 
ferted  to  be  true,  vis.  That  the  plague  is  caught 
by  bare  imagination  only  i  To  begin  with  the 
laft :  They  ^o  hold  the  affirmative,  are  not  coo- 
tent  it  (hould  be  granted,  that,  by  the  (Irong  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  patient,  an  infcdious  difeafe 
may  be  brought  upon  him ;  but  they  infift  like- 
wife,  that  it  may  be  imparted  to  him  by  witches, 
or  other  ilUminded  perfon« :  thefe  opinions  fpring 
frem  this  belief  *,  that  our  fsncy  can  affed,  and 
work  npon,  not  only  our  own  body,  but  thofe 
likewife  of  others.  Thefe  things  might  pafs  for 
idle  tales,  were  it  not,  that,  under  the  mafic  and 
difguife  of  imagination,  were  concealed  the  arts 
«f  the  fwom  enemy  of  mankind,  by  whofe  per- 
.foafion  and  affiftance  plagues  and  forceries  are 
fofloetimes  propagated  in  the  world  :  I  doubt  not 
of  the  ni,  malicious  habit  of  mind  which  his  vo^ 
taties  may  have  contra^ed ;  but  that  alone,  with- 
out his  more  powerful  aid,  to  whom,  for  the  hor- 
rid fins  of  mankind,  is  permitted  a  power  to  do 
hurtt  ii  unable  to  affe^  others. 

The  other  opinion,  which  imputes  the  infedton 
•f  a  plague  to  the  firong  apprchenfion  of  the  pa- 
tient, feemt,  at  fir  ft  figbt«  to  carry  with  it  a  great- 
er femblance  of  truth ;  for  no  man  ever  contro- 
verted the  tlrength  of  imagination  in  regard  to  its 
opcrationt  on  a  mao*s  own  body ;  thus  we  (hud- 
der,  and  oor  very  blood  cruddles  within  us,  on 
the  bare  remembrante  of  any  horrible  adion ; 
we  rejoice,  even  when  the  objed  of  our  joy  is 
mbfent;  we  grow  angry,  though  no  man  pro- 
vokes us ;  let  us  but  fancy  ourfelves  applauded, 
^«  exult  for  joy :  and  Nardios  relates,  that  he 
luiew  a  fanciful  filly  woman,  who  fooo  experi- 

Scnted  in  her  own  body  the  difeaTes  under  which 
e  bad  heard  bcr  ac^uatntaoCc  6r  relations  were 


labouring.  Sach  things  ba^  tawQf  t 
hypocrify  or  madneCi :  For  whit  tktiicUn 
the  ftrength  of  fancy  fooMly  alk|c,  d  I  k 
not  what  intentiooal  fbnn,  as  tbey  tarn  a 
is  able  to  iBtradnce  ttfelf  into  any  asntr  6 
prepared  and  made  ready  to.reodfc  it,  »i 
trifles,  and  fidtitiooa  daf-drcams  oC  ttfoU 
men:  For  no  nun  in  hia  fiesieseni  ' 
or  heartily  wilhes  ill  to  bimfclf ;  nor  it 
fully  and  induftrioufly  endeavoar  lo 
peftilential  difeafi:;  but  be  hata,  i 
tears  it ;  which  laft  ia,  perhaps  ttc  tnd 
of  the  propagation  and  continoaBee  ef  tp^ 
Fear  and  forrow  are  powerful  ageit^M 
duce  wonderful  effe^  in  the  raindielaa 
as  Galen  obferves,  a  vtoleat  fear  kitti  iam 
ly;  and  one  that  is  lefs  veboment,  kaii 
duration,  is  no  lefs  faul.  Fear  dejcdi 
and  dimini(hts  the  ftreogth ;  even  it 
fault  it  overwhelms  the  fpirit«  and 
blood,  caufing  a  r<frigerat»o0  and  d 
exterior  parts  of  the  body  :  For  tbeiie  4 
fuch  as  are  feised  vrith  femrv  tiie  potfc,0 
the  arteries  as  of  Che  heart,  ta  very  teb 
tremely  weak.  Vide  Galenun,  it- 
V.  S'  de  loc.  Off.  cap.  i.  4.  de  Ca.  PdCfl 
de  Symp.  Caf.  cap.  it.  de  Tre.  Riff.afi 
Symp.  Ca.  cap.  v.  .« id  the  fame  aatk« 
Treatife  de  PuL  ad  1  yr.  and  in  bis  k^ 
Pul  cap.  iv.  accurately  difbofoifresik A 
of  pulfes,  according  to  the  nature  aadf 
fear.  In  a  fudden  and  violent  far,  k 
the  puUe  to  be  quick,  qoiverfing, 
unequal ;  in  a  fear  of  long 
the  polfe  ta  be  little,  Imiwnid,  flow,  ■ 
This  laft  fort  of  pnlfe  he  ascribes  " 
efTed  of  forrow,  between  which,  Ciisi 
fear  of  long  duration  there  ia  00  diid 
in  both  of  them  the  ftrcoftb  ia  isfi 
that  failing,  the  poUcs  caooot  be  vBlfte;| 
aecording  to  the  fame  author,  in 
firength  is  infirm,  and,  by  reafan  of  ^ 
ranee,  the  affedUooa  and  paflBona  af  d 
forcefol  and  ftrong,  the  cfleoce  of  ibi 
eafily  be  didblved.  Now,  that  by  tbe« 
he  means  the  life  itfelf,  ta  aaantieil  trm 
fays,  II.  Math.  cap.  v.  that  the 
of  man  is  corrupted  by  the 
mind;  and  that  all  great  fears,  tboifl 
not  kill  outright,  yet  they  cerraiBly  n 
fpirit  infiroi,  and  eafy  to  be  diftivad 
row  and  anxiety  are  hartfnU  hecaafe  ift 
the  ftrength.  And  -to  tbeie  epinieai 
Lucretius  himfelf  fnbfcribea,  in  ihdh  « 

Vcriim  nbi  vehemcnti  magis  eft  oobb 

mens, 

Confentire  animam  rotam  per  mcmWt « 
Sudoremque  ita,  palloreniqae  exiibrt  csh 
Corpore,  et  infriogi  Itaguam,  f  1 
Caligare  oculoa,  fooere  aoreis,  facodcn  1 
Deniqoe  concidere  ex  animi  tcrrort 
S«pe  homines.— —  IA.  m  « 

The  interpretation  of  which  the  reader « 
^  Kbote;  book  ni.  vcf .  I  J*. 
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NOTESO 

rbeft^cheQ,  are  thft  ticAs  lUt  fear  tnd  im»gU 
iMfraduce  io  tht  body  they  Uac  f  n  ;  snd  if 
jtMiotti  peftikntial  aic  meet  with  a  body 
lilNifpo(ed  tlready,  that  body  will  toon  icm 
ktbecootagtoo,  •ad'faU  fick  of  the  difeaie; 
}g  tfiMibk  to  ftiufrgle  agaioft  it,  by  reafon  d£ 
ireakocA  it  has  already  cnotra«fted.  Rightly, 
tfore,  has  Thucydides  taking  notice  of  the 
fitateft  mifcricft  of  the  Athenian  plag|i«»''th# 
^  or  confteroation  of  the  inind%  and  the  too- 
UcBcfi' of  the, contagion,  given  the  preCereocA 
l)t  cooftemation  of  mind,  and  aifigned  it  m 
« the  chief  canfei  of  the  morullty  jhat  raged 
Sf(  them.  ^«^«va9,  fay*  he,  2k  w»v)$t  ^rS 
r  4  n  Utt/iimt  irivt  W#  Messrs  tuifttMi*,  W(«f  yat^ 

4(Niul»  #f«|  «Mf  »mi'  it»  AwS}^f'  i.  e.  But 
fteiteft  mifery  of  all  wa%  the  dejei^ion  of 
fia  fnch  at  found  themfelvet  beginning  to  be, 
for  they  grew  nrefen^y  defperate,  and  gave 
Jllfei  over  without  making  any  jcfiftance.. 
,b  the  laft  age,  during  the  Sege  of  Breda»  it 
cMprv<d»  that  the  plague  which  then  raged, 
t  ibuffd  or  increafed  aa  the  minds  of  the 
in  WW  either  raiCed  with  hope  or  depreflcd 
tiMr.  80  great  are  the  cffcA%  of  conftema- 

tr.  ilao.  Thefe  Co  many  and  fo  intolerable 
if  the  body  were  attended,  (ay»  the  poet, 

a  perpetual  anguilh  of  mind,  which  occa- 
l.ttomaoly  groanaaqd  complainings.    Plu- 

telata  of  Pcriclea,  that  though,  with  un- 
llg  eyei,  he  had  behdd  the  funerals  of  fo 

of  his  friends  aiMi  relations,  yet  the  death 
4  ooly  furviving  fon  extorted  from  him  fome 
tb^  tears :  and  that  the  plague,  that  ma- 
lt inmate;,  had  by  little  and  little  corrupted 
•pdy  of  that  magnanimous  man,  and  over- 

his  fortitude  and  ilrength  nf  mind  :    for, 

he  was  hiugpilhing  under  that  difeafe,  he 
4  a  friend,  that  came  to  vifit  him,  fome 
•  and  inchantments  that  hung  about  his 
'lid  women  had  tied  upon  him;  which 
^  prove  the  diforder  of  his  mind,  that 

be  prevailed  on  to  condefcend  to  fuch  fu- 
|fco.  Thus  fays  Plutarch,  in  his  Life. 
K'liao.  Lucretius  fays,  "  Singultus  fre- 
i*  a  frequent  hirket :  And  for  the  better 
fiaoding  of  this  ninth  fymptom,  it  will  he 
try  to  recite  the  words  of  Thucydides,  re- 

to  it,  and  that  are  as  follows :  Avy^  rt  v'tTf 
m  WIrMrrt  mvj^,  nr»0fti9  ltlr)Src  ir;^«(«*t  ^Tt 

I  to  iay,  sioft  of  them  had  likewile  an  emp. 
ket,  which  brought  with  it  a  ftrong  convul- 
snd  in  fome  it  ceafed  quickly,  but  in  others 
long  before  it  gave  over.  Now,  according 
e  common  opinion  of  pbyiicians,  the  hicket 
convuliion  of  the  (lomach:  but  Galen, 
ting  the  matter  more  narrowly,  and  confi. 
{  that  the  mufcles  only  are  convulfed,  and 
neither  the  ventricle,  nor  the  mouth  of  it, 
ither  mufdti,  or  perform  the  fundion  of 
cft,  (ays,  in  his  third  book,  de  Sympt.  Cauf. 
f*  Uut  ihc  hicket  is  only  a  drpravcd  moticn 


of  the  mouth  of  the  ▼eotriek^  thm  cndesvonrs  to. 
e\pel  what '  is  oficnGve  and  tronbleTome  to  it, 
which  could  not  be  wanting  in  our  cafe;  for  the 
peiHlential  defluxion  falling  down  through  the 
throat,  and  a  great  quantity  of  bilious  matter  re* 
gurgitating  from  the  Uver»  into  the  (lomach» 
were  certainly,  offcnfive  to  it,  and  fufficient  to 
caufe  the  hicket,  which  was  of  longer  or  fhorter 
continuance,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs 
quantity  and  protervity  of  the  offending  matter* 
But  to  wly>m  are  we  to  give  credit ;  to  Lucre* 
tius,  who  calls  it  "  firequens  fingultus,*'  a  fre« 
quent  hicket;'  jot  to  'lltucydidea,  who  calls  it 
f^iyi  M$^  an  empty  hicket  ?  Lamhinus,  over- 
come, perhaps,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  as 
it  often  happens  to  fuch  as  meddle  with  the  af- 
fairs of«othqra,  Tety  boldly  correds  the  hiftorian, 
and  gives  more  credit  to  a  poet  that  lived  long 
after,  than  to  an  eyefwitnefs  that  writes  what  he 
law.  The  learned  P.  PauUnus  comes  nearer  to 
the  point,  And  heUetes  that  the  hicket  is  faid  to 
be  empty  from  the  caufe  that  produces  it,  that  it 
to  fay,  ezinanition :  for  both  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  allow,  that,  there  are  two  cauies  of  con- 
vuliion, the  rc|>letion,  and  the  ezinanitiun,  or 
emptinefs  of  the  nerves.  And  the  laft  of  thofe' 
authors  admoniihes,  that  a  convulfion,  proceeding 
from  the  exinanition  ef  the  nerves,  is  the  worft. 
fymptom  in  a  hicket.  But  in  .this  cafe  of  the 
plague  of  Athena,  there  cannot  be  the  leaft 
ground  to  fufped  any  emptineis;  fince,  as  w» 
faid  before,  there  was  a  copious  and  continual  de- 
fluxion  of  humours.  Bcfides,  it  is  notorious,  that 
there  are  other  caufes  of  convuUions,  than  thofo 
before  mentioned ;  and  from  which  it  is  m^  re 
probable,  that  the  violent  and  laborToua  hicket 
proceeded :  for  why  might  not  they  who  were 
vifited  with  a  plague,  have  a  frequent  and  emptjr 
or  fruitlefs  hicket  f  The  firft  was  m  token  of  the 
pertinacy  of  the  mMefting  caufe,  the  other  of  the 
ineflcdual  fatigation :  for,  as  Galen,  3.  dn  Sympf« 
Cauf.  cap.  I.  witnefles;  in  vomits^  tbo(e  thinga' 
are  thrown  up  that  are  in  the  cavity  and  fpace  of 
the  ventricle ;  in  hickets,  thofe  that  adhere  Jo  the 
very  body  of  the  ventricle,  the  difpofition  and 
motion  being  both  alike.  As,  therefore,  what  the 
phyficians  call  tiam/ca,  is  a  vain  and  fruitlefs  vomit, 
and  confcquently  the  more  fatiguing ;  fo  too  it  ft 
hicket,  when  nothing  is  brought  up. 

Ver.  1125.  In  thefe  eighteen  verfes,  the  poet 
takes  notice  of  feverai  other  fymptoms  and  to- 
kens,  that  happened  to  thofe  who  were  vifited 
with  this  plague.  Firft,  fays  he,  the  exterior 
paru  of  their  bodies  were  not  hot  to  the  touch, . 
but  only  warm ;  yet  they  looked  fomewhat  red, 
and  were  beflowered  with  fmall  puAuIes,  as  is 
the  body  of  thofe  that  have  the  St.  Anthony's 
fire :  nevcrthelcfs  they  burned  inwardly  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  they  could  not  endure  to  wear  the 
flighted  clothes,  nor  any  the  thinned  covering 
upon  them :  and  it  availed  them  nothing  to  ex- 
pofe  their  bodies  to  the  cold  and  wtnd»  nor  to 
leap  into  rivers,  or  go  down  into  wells;  nor 
could  anj  quantity  of  prater  quench  their  thirft. 

Hiprocratct,  in  3.  £pidcm«  c.  34.  fpcaking  of 
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(feis  pltfr^M,  (kyi,  that  tlie  ferer  which  aetended 
k  was  i»  tf^»  nut  acute:*  and  Galen,  9.  de 
Sympt  Caul  cap.  9.  fays  of  peftileo'tal  fevers  in 
general,  that  they  are  not  ▼iolertly  hoL     Ko# 
the  reaJKint  tl-at  phyfictant  five  a»,  why  fome 
Vodiet  10  peraiciout  difieafet  are  barely  warm, 
and  the  extreme  parti  of  others  even  cold,  are 
•    Cbefe  :    8ome»  (ay  they,  are  warm,  by  reafon  of 
dieir  fmall  prdviiion  of  natural  heat,  or  becanfe 
of  their  age;  as  in  the  oldi  in  whom,  according 
to  the  obierratioo  of  Hippocrates,  6.  Epidem. 
cap.  19.  ferers  are  the  leu  acute,  becanle,.  fays 
lie,  their  body  is  cold  :   others  are  warm  in  fe« 
Yers,  by  reafon  of  their  natural  conftitution,  hav* 
ing  from  their  birth  hboored  «nder  a  want  of 
Iptrita  and  blood :    befides,  in  fome  difeales,  the 
like  difpofition  is  acquired :    ibmetimes  too  the 
faumoiirs,  ftagnating  in  the  ootmoft  little  vefl*els. 
hinder  the  inwarmy  conceived  heat  from  break- 
ing out ;  and  the  fame  hamours,  whenever  they 
an  heated,  do,  according  to  die  (fifferenoe  of 
dielr  nature,  impirt  a  different  degree  of  heat; 
for  one  fort  of  heat  attends  an  aduft  cholcr,  ano* 
Cher  a  pntrifytng  phlegm :    Tepidity  is  Hkewife 
aanfed  m  a  malignant  comtption,  by  reafon  of 
the  inwardnefs  and  profondity  of  the  fire,  and 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  which  threatens  death 
to  the  patient,  not  by  manlfeft  fymptoms,  but  by 
m  cUodeiUne  cormptson  of  the  whole  fubftance. 
Tbe  extreme  parts  and  members  of  the  body  are 
4old  and  livid  in  thofe  whofe  Tital  faculty  is  ut  ■ 
terly  decayed,  and  dying  away.    They  like  wife 
are  cold  outwardly,  whofe  almoft  total  natural 
lieat  is  retired  to,  and  gathered  -about  their  in. 
£amed  entrails,  in  order  to  fuccour  decaying  na 
ture.     And  one  or  more  of  thcfe  reafotis  concur- 
ling,  will  caufe  the  patient  to  be  either  barely 
ararm,  or  even  cold,  outwardly,  and  to  the  touch. 
Vcr.  ml  The /acrid firg'\  '^  baccr  ijjnis,"  lays 
IfVcretius,  by  which  name  the  Latins  know  the 
^feafe,  which  the  Greeks  call  C^/nX«f,  and 
we  St.  Anthony's  fire,   of  whiih,  accordmg  to 
CeUus,   there  are  two  forts,  thus  defcribed  by 
him.    "  Sacer  quoque  fj^nis  malis  ulcerihus  anno- 
incrari  debet ;  ejus  dos  funt  fpecies  :   alterum  eft 
Cubrubicundum,  aut  miOum  ruborc,  atque  pal- 
lore,  exafperatumque  per  puftula*  comir  uas,  qua- 
rom   nulla  altc:i  major  eft,  fed  plurimx  perezi- 
gujB  s   alterum  autem  eft,  in  fummse  cutis  cxulce- 
ratiooe,  fed  fine  altirudine,  latum,  fublividum,  in- 
aaqnaliter  ramen,*'  &c.    Celfus  de  Re  medii5,  lib. 
vi.  cap.  %%     But  in  this  paff.ige  «f  our  author, 
yft  are  to  undrrftand  the  firft  (prt  of  that  diiea/e, 
which,  as  defcribed  above  by  Cdfos  b  an  ul- 
cerous eruption,  reddiOi,  or  mixed  of  pale  and 
red ;  and  painful  to  the  patient,  by  reafon  of  the 
continued  puftulea  or  whelk*,  net  one  of  which 
is  bigger  than  another,  though  there  be  an  infi- 
nite number  of  them,  and  all  extremely  bnall 
VThich  defcriptioo  of  Celfu*  fccms  to  rrprefeot  to 
«s    the   difeafe   that  phyQdans  commonly  call 
M  herpes  mtUiaris,*'  from  the  figure  and  frequen< 
ay  of  the  fhoaU  bKftcrs  or  whejds,  which,  Hfing 
00  the  uppermoft  (kin,  and  ftanding  out  but  very 
Utck^  «e  aoCttliketomil^tieedi  fowaorfcat-  . 


tered  thick  apon  tac  gfawM*  ^taWsai 
they  call  Herpet  only,  is  KkrviUiMd' 
Anthony's  fire,  and  feems  to  W  ik  fcoti 
Pliny,  lib.  sxvi  cap.  1 1  caMs  ^4er,  itiH 
bonius  Largus  e  106.  2^oBa:  th»4feiCrc4 
on  the  middle  of  the  body,  aod,  if  it  ( 
about,. is  mortal .  at,  >»  the  hfi  aje, 
to  J.  LangittS,  epift.  ja.  it  pr«ve4t»Wd 
Marqais  of  Braadenburgh.  So«e  afl  ti 
fliiogles ;  fome,  the  ranotng-wona;  toAll 
wild-fire.  But  the  eryfipeUs,  that  iiiM| 
infeded  Athenians,  though  but  a  cma 
eafe,  mufi  neverthelefs  luve  beea  m^ 
fome  to  them,  both  on  accoem  of  fei 
and  becaafe  it  incommoded  than,  cii 
ar  lying  down. 

Ver.  1149.    Thncydidea  in  Vkz 
(eribes  this  outward  tepidity,  and  vmmi 
of  the  infefted,  in  thefe  words     Ka2  m\ 

M^^,  wiAiK^    fXwtvmiwmsi  ^'^ 
Jfyitmir  rk  7k  hrii  J«wr  Immiw,  Zrt 

Xm-i,  4  yvfuif  Mx»^m$      Their  bodial 
outwardly  to  the  ti>oeh,  were  not  voyl 
pale,  but  reddiih,  Kvid,  aod  btfluswiisi' 
tie  pimples  and  whelks;  yet  krarardly, 
ed  to  that  degree,  as  noe  to  cadwc  aiy 
eft  dotheit,  or  l^eo  garments  to  bcs^i 
nor  any  thing,  bat  mere  nakedncR   Tli^ 
cydides :  to  which  1  add  what  Hi^ 
48.  teaches,  that  in  fevers,  which  ka« 
miffion,  it  is  a  faul  fympt  om.  wbca  tk 
parts  of  the  body  are  cold,  and  the 
ing. 

Ver.  1131.    This  thought  oar 
not  copied  from  his  author,  bat  b 
to  the  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,  who,  ia  hal 
Athens,  ftanxa  17.  (ays. 

So  ftrong  the  heat,  fo  ftrong  the 
They,  like  fome  niighty  burdco,  hm 
The  lighteft  coveriog  of  aw  : 
All  fexes  aod  all  ages  do  iD^ade 

The  bounds  which  nature  laid. 
The  laws  of  modefty,  whkh  (he  hexitt 
The  virgins  blu(h  not,  yet  aadoch'd 
Undrtf^M  they  ran  abt>at,  yet  aettr  fcar 
The  pain  and  the  diica£c  dad  naw 
Unwillingly  reduce  meo  to 
That  nakcdneft  onca  more. 
Which  pcrfed  health  and  iaa'ccace  aii'ik<i 


that 


Ver.  1x35.  Diodoras  S'cahn,  to  tie  ti^ 
»ek  of  his  Hiftory,  fpeakiag  of  thii  phnf<^ 
at   the  fick  felt  fo  intolerable  a  kst  ^ 


them,  that  many  call  themiclw)  isto  Att 
wells  and  fountains,  bopiQx  to  eoolaarf*^ 
their  bodies.  But  Tharydides  velate«  elii  htf 
and  more  coofonantly  to  truth.    *jAr*^  k}il 

0^ro«W  f^«T«  ^  It^  ««iiW^  ^)[i^m  m 
vf  iftit^  mIiw4««  ri  ^  wXin  a«^  fti^»^ 
(liat  is  to  fay,  they  woaid  moftvift^^ 
caft  themfehres  into  cold  iratcr;  aetf  a^ 
tbcBi,  that  were  not  looked  ta^pdbUv^' 
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1  tMtf  r«9i  (0  dit  welli;  ««4  to  driok 
Tor  little  was  IndilTercDt.  Thu  ipfatiable 
fft  with  which  thej  were  tormeoted,  is  finely 
cribed  by  the  B.  of  R,  in  the  poem  abore 
id,  fboza  1 6. 

e  ttream*  did*wonder,  that  fo  fooo 
Aey  were  from  their  native  moantalnt  gone^ 
they  law  f^hemfelves  drunk  op,  and  fear 
Another  Xerxet*  armv  near. 
iMse  caft  into  che  pit  tbe  uni» 
Uid  driok  it  dry  at  its  fctam  % 
\pm  they  drew,  again  they  drankt 
mSt  the  cDolnc&  of  the  ftream  they  thank ; 
;  Arait  the  nuirc  wcte  icorch*dy  die  auire  did 

i,  drank  wiih  water,  in  tkeit  drin^ngfrnk. 
Some  foatch'd  the  waters  vp ; 
^  Their  handa,  tkctr  moutfas  the  enps 
ley  dmnk,  and  found  they  flaniM  thn  nMre» 
loaly  added  t«  tbe  bomjaf  fton. 
I|vc  1  £ien  on  lime  cold  water  tbrMva  | 
init  all  was  to  a  ferment  grown, 
llvUen  feeds  of  fire  together  ma  1 
Hietp  Was  calm  and  temperate  belb*e« 
m  a  the  finger  could  endure  9 
m  when  the  moiftorcs  it  profVDkc» 
m  did  it  iage^  and  fvell,  and  finokev 
t-nwve,  and  ilame,  and  bwvi  and  Anil  to 
^    aihcs  brake. 

jT  The  heat, 

pQ  iDcreas'd,  or  ftiil  remainM  M  grtat* 
!ft»Q«  fays, 

jlbiUt^  fitit  arida  corpora  merlons 
pbat  aukom  panria  humoribM  in^renk 

Ifo  great  and  fo  nnqnenchablc  was  their 
that  a  great  quantity  of  water  (eemed  to 

to  be  but  a  little  water.  But  fome,  inftead 
a^,  read  frawi  and  then  the  {enk  muft 
p  i  The  malignancy  of  the  humours,  which 
r^  caufe  of  their  thirftsnefs,  eoualled,  and 
Mh  eluded  the  great  plenty  of  water  they 
1^  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  they  who 
Irbat  little,  underwent  the  like  danger  with 
(Who  drank  a  great  deal;  for  their  thirft 
km  extingniihed,  though  thej  drank  erer  fo 
k  This  ^  interpreution  leems  to  «grce 
*ith  the  paflage  of  Thucydides  next  above 


ir.  1137.     This  and  the  three 
I  bur  tranflator  has  added,  by  way  of  para"! 
^  to  his  author. 

ir.iJ4i.  In  thefe  three  verfes,  he  teachet 
in  remedy  could  be  found  to  expel  this  dif- 
lb  new  and  unknown  till  then  was  this 
k  peililence.  Thus  too  Manilius^  fpeaking 
■  plague ; 

k  Eridheos  peftls  popuUta  colouot 
litaotiquas per  funcrapacis  Atheoai^ 
fin  altu-itts  lubens ci^m  fata  ruebat; 
pKus  artis  erat  medicjc ;  nee  vo|a  faleb^i^^^ 
tat  officium  morbis,  &  fnoera  deerant 
^«8  &  lacrimx  :  fefTus  defecerat  ^g^ 
^^cemtii  ^rdcb^tt  corpora^ 


Which  Sir  Bdwari  Shfc^nsnt  chut  ftnden : 
TkMNigh   firedhcnn   koda  whan  that  plagat 

flray^d. 
And  Atllesw  wafte  by  pcacdnl  fuo'rais  lay*d, 
MTken  cadi  oontraAod  others  death,  then  art 
No  cure  could  find,  nor  pravVs  conld  kieip  imparts 
Cafetotkcfick,anafui'rBastothcdead,  ((hedl 
*£v'a  tears  were  wantmg:    thofc  no  mournert 
The  weary'd  fiamc  did  from  its  oficeoeafe. 
And  heaps  of  fir'd  bones  hwot  tbo  dead  carcaftc. 
But  sf  ovr  poet  in  this  pl^or,  as  in  oihen,  haaU 
tatee  Thucydides,  then  this  is  not  hi»  meaniqg  | 
for  that  hillorian  only  fays,  that  whatever  remc, 
dy  was  applied  to  procure  deep  to  the  fick,  thep 
were  fiiU  as  far  from  cafe,  and  the  power  to  itecpu 
as  ever. 

Ver,  JU^  Hippocrates,  Epidem.  6.  fays,  that 
nothing  is  more  definitive  of  human  nature,  or 
impoverifhes  and  waftcs  the  fpirits,  blood,  an^ 
ftrength  faiore,  than  watching,  ^s\d  want  of  Bcn^ 
Truly  therefore  does  Ovid  Cng, 
<^aod  caret  akerni  requie  duraWlc  ncM^eft) 

H«e  teparat  virts^  fcfiaqucmembra  novat» 

fite«theQoteonbooltur.v«r.f»5.  Andthephf* 
ficians  ob(erving  this  teal  fyuptom,  had  realen, 
as  f^ncfctins  eKpnaei.it^  «*  tacito  mni&re  tlmore,*^ 
liomuieertotlMralelveafBrftsr)  for,  being  at  d 
ftand  what  to  do,  th«y  went  awny  srithont  pre* 
fcribiofr,  and  left  their  patients  in  delpair  or  re« 
Me£  This  lymptom  too,  and  the  effedfcs  of  1^ 
are  finely  delcribed  by  the  Bittuf  of  Rockefier« 

Mo  fleep,  no  peace,  no  reH, 
Their  w<and*ring  and  afrighted  nUads  poflelsMr 
Upon  their  fouls  and  eyes 

Hell  and  eternal  horror  lies  : 
Unufual  (hapcs  and  images^ 
Dark  pidtnres  and  refemblancet 
Of  things  to  come,  and  of  the  world  betav« 

To  their  diftemper*d  fancies  flow. 

Sometipies  they  curie,  fometimes  they  praj 

The  gods  above,  the  gods  beneath ; 
Sometimes  they  cruelties  and  fury  breathe :      ^ 
Not  fleep,  but  waking  now,  was  fiQer  unto  death, 

P/agUf  of  Aibens,  JfauK.  1 7* 
.  Ver.  1146  In  thsfo  fourteen  verfes,  he  «ie»r 
ttons  many  other  tokens  of  death,  that  happened 
to  thofe  who  were  vifitcd  wtt^  the  pUgne :  and 
which  he  has  chiefly  taken  from  Hippocrates,  im 
PrognofL  For  Thuqrdi^ea  (carce  ncotiena  mr 
ff  them. 

Ver*  ZC4S.  I^ucretins  fays» 

^  Perturbata  ammi  mens  in  metrere  metnque.  :** 

In  which  the  poet  intimates,  a  toul  deje<iio»  ef 
mind,  oocafioned  h(f  too  deep  a  firale  and  i^pre* 
kenllNi  of  the  daugetotts  fiato  they  were  in,  and 
which  was  inevitably  followed  by  defperation^ 
and  all  this  was  only  the  neceflary  effi:^  of  diesr 
difeafiB :  for  the  attrabileous  blor4.  that  was  en« 
gendered  by  the  violent  aduOion,  itvigated  the  iiu 
temal  parte  ef  the  dikafed  :  and,  by  tiM  nnanK. 
moiif  CQ^^  «ilQg^4U«tiibfiKnu«9  •CpbyA* 
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cianii  melancholy,  fear,  forrow,  and  the  like,  are 
the  neceflarf  confe<|uencet  of  fuch  blood,  as  tkcll 
as  of  any  other  melancholic,  exceflive  homour  :  I 
fay,  exceifive  :  for,  though  men.  in  whofe  bodies 
any  melancholic  hnraour  prevails,  are  naturally 
inclined  and  fubjefl  to  grief  and  fear ;  yet,  if  that 
hnmoar  be  not  ezcelfire,  and,  either  in  quantity 
•r  quality,  tranfgrefs  not  the  bonndi  of  natnre,  it 
never  feduces  or  overthrows  the  mind. 
Id  the  original  we  read, 

"  Trifte  fupercilium;  furiofus  vultus,  &  acer.** 

i.  e.  Dlfconfolate  eyes,  and  frowning  eye -brows, 
together  with  a  fternnefs  and  wildnefs  of  look* 
Thefe  fymptoms,  of  which  Thacydtdei  is  (ilent, 
LiQcrecius  has  borrowed  of  the  Coan  dilator,  who, 
in  Coac.  Przfag.  lib.  i.  fed.  ii.  cap.  3. .  teaches, 
'that  a  good  colour  in  the  face,  wirh  a  wildncfs  of 
afpedl,  is  an  ill  fign  in  acute  difeafes ;  in  which 
too,  frowning  eyebrows  are  a  mark  of  frenzy. 
But,  as  we  (hall  hear  by  and  bj^  the  conftitution 
of  the  whole  face  was  altered  and  amifs ;  there- 
fore  It  portended  fomctbing  worfe  than  frensy 
But  though  a  frowning  forehead  prefagc  a  frenzy, 
in'aemte  difeafes;  becaufe  the  blood,  by  reafon 
pf  iu  corruption  i|  degenerated  into  a  plenteovs 
quantity  of  bileous  and  melancholic  humour;  yet 
it  is  often  obfcrvcd  io  fome,  even  when  they  are 
ID  pcrfed  health ;  nor  does  it  portend  any  thing 
^cadful  in  ihem  ;  though  fone  are  apt  Ca  be  (hy 
ci  their  converUtion.  Bat  the  fternne£i  and  wiUi« 
ncfs  of  countenance,  mentioned  by  Lucretius,  was 
a  moft  certain  token,  not  of  an  eminent,  but  of  a 
prefent  frenzy,  occafiooed  by  the  inflammation  of 
the  bileous  humour,  accompanied  by  the  corrup- 
tion that  bred  it,  either  in  the  praecordia,  or  in 
the  brain,  that  already  fympathizcd  with  the  in- 
ferior parts. 

Ver.  1149^  Lucretius  fays, 

«•  Creber  fpiritus,  baud  ingens,  rar6que  coortus.** 

For  the  better  underftanding  of  which,  we  muft 
take  notice,  that  the  rcfpiration  in  animals, 
which  is  truly  a  mixed  fundion,  it  being  both  na- 
tural and  voluntary,  was  excellently  inAitated  by 
provident  nature,  chiefly  for  the  rcfreihroent  of 
the  heart :  for  when  flie  had  made  the  heart  the 
chief  feat  and  refidence  of  the  innate  heat,  from 
whence  that  vivifying  and  lively  power  is,  through 
the  .tubes  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  as  likewife 
through  invifible  pores,  communicated  to  the  body 
of  the  animal,  it  wai  of  neceffity,  that  this  member 
fhould  be  hot,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  inflamed  it- 
felf,  that  it  might  fupply  with  warmth  all  the 
olhrr  members.  But  this  inflammation  woold 
have  been  fatal,  or,  according  to  the  natui;eof  all 
fires,  a  moil  certain  fuflbcation  had  eofued,  had 
ihe  not  vrifely  provided  againft  it,  as  well  by  the 
ibrrodudion  of  cooling  air,  as  by  the  ezpulfion  and 
excretion  of  the  fuliginous  vapours,  engendered  in 
the  heart ;  the  flrft  of  which  is  perfbrmed  by  in- 
fpiration  ;  the  laft,  by  what  we  call  expiration. 
But  between  both  thefe  reciprocating  and  alter- 
snte  motions  two  reds  or  intervals  ncceflarily  in: 
tocTCiic :  wherefore  the  chief  dilfercncev  of  xtfpi- 


ration  are  fliftinguilhed,  in  regvd  ta  the  diK^ 
the  motion,  into 

Quick  moderate,  flow. 
In  regard  to  the  refts,  or  intervals,  into 

Thick,  moderate,  rare : 
And,  in  regard  to  the  eztention  of  the  opa 
into 

Great,  moderate,  fmall. 

Now,  the  organs  of  refpirationarethewfaoktiai 
rax,  but  chiefly  the  midriff;  on  whofe  motioaike 
lungs  are  extended  every  way,  and  receive  tbe  a- 
ternal  air :  but  when  the  midriff  ceafes  to  man, 
the  lungs  fall  down,  and  breathe  out  the  fif» 
fiuous  air,  together  with  the  fumid  noceotoiii^ 
tion  ;  and  by  thefe  alternate  In-eathings,  the  i»  I 
demnity  of  the  ever*bumiog  heart  is  wifidyi^l 
cured.  Since,  therefore,  by  the  common  coeiet 
of  an,  the  vital  faculty,  and  even  life  itlclf,Ri 
chiefly  due  to  this  member,  it  it  confonant  to  » 
fon,  th|t  tfary,  who.  by  rules  of  art,  are  to  jpif 
of  the  iffue  of  a  difeafe,  and  to  the  ftatc  of  tlar 
patienu,  fliould,  almoft  preferably  to  the  ana 
of  thei^  arteries,  obferve  the  manner  ef  tbot 
breathing,  which  nature  govermsaccoidiBgaikt 
heart  require**  With  good  reafon,  thcTetere,ki 
Lucretius,'  coumerating  the  fatal  fyttptooatf 
thofe  who  were,  vificed.  vritb  this  pUga^tika 
notice  of  this  difiiculty  and  difordcr  of  their  rip 
ration,  which  he  ezpreffes  after  the  nssicr^ 
phyficiani,  making  a  threefold  diftinSifocfiL 
Thefe  feveral  diforders  of  their  i^fpiration  heh 
borrowed  from  Hippocrates,  and  the  iirft  he  tito 
notice  of,  is,  **  creber  fpiritus,'^  a  thicfcueiiflrft»| 
quency  of  breathing,  which  is  fpoken  la  reg«4i 
the  rehfl  or  intervals :  and  this,  fisys  Hippocni^ 
in  Prognoftic.  cap.  14.  denotes  a  pain,  or  nil' 
flammation  io.the  parts  that  are  above  the  pa* 
oordia :  fecondly, "  baud  ingens,**  not  great,^ 
admits  of  a  double  interpretation :  either  jica 
regard  to  the  extcniion  of  the  organs,  thtf  i^* 
ration  was  moderate, and  in  due  order;  or^'* 
both  which  neverthelefs  contradid  Hippto*) 
who,  in  the  place  above  cited,  liiya  in  o^ 
words,  that  their  itfpiration  was  great  and  M 
with  long  intervals  inter  poling  :  however,  a  G)* 
len,  in  Prog.  Cora,  obfcrvcs,  in  the  ^tortatBt  tfc^ 
fuffered,  their' refpiration  might  be  both  frqa^ 
and  fmall,  nature  already  growing  weak,*! 
tending  to  a  decay;, and  their  ergansheii^^ 
ordered  with  inflammations.  Thus  too  Hf 
pocrates  hiinfelf,  in  Coacis  Prxnotion,  to^ 
that  a. frequent  and  (mail  refpiratioo.betoktf 
an  in^ammation  and  pain  in  the  ftwf 
parts :  new,  we  have  heard  already,  that  thej  ^ 
afilided  with  a  peripneumony  and  frenzy  j  vl^ 
fore  their  ref(.'iration,  as  Lucretius  hju  ^ 
be,  "  baud  ingens,"  not  great,  but  modo* 
or,  even  in  the  other  extreme,  fmaJl,  and  bo"* 
the  due  mediocrity,  th.-  third  and  laft  diffotf 
of  their  difficult  refpiratioii,  and  which  Looe^ 
expreffes  by  "  raro  cootna,"  a  rarenefi  or  UU* 
^  nefs  of  breathmg,  refatcs  to  the  time  of  the  »► 
•  tion,  and  is  explained  by  Oalen,  in  Com. ».  H 
Progn.  yrkcn  he  tcachtt«  that  1  nttatU  of  fiR*^ 
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it  k  to  fay,  w^  the  refti  or  intenrali  ire 
i^,  if  the  rdpirauon  be  great  and  ftronj^  in  re- 
d  to  the  extcnfioo  of  the  organs,  indicatel  a  de- 
im ;  if  fmatt,  an  gitindion  of  the  innate,  or 
ml  heat, 
^er.  it5«.  Lncrttiut  Uj% : 

illicitae  porro,  plonitoqiie  fooorlhtif  aorct  !** 

ie  were  tokens  that  the  homotirs  were  crept 

•rds  by  tfca  do6t  of  thearuHcs :  and  Hippo- 

ti»  in  **  Coacis  Pircfagiit,  teaches,  that  founds 

aoiies  ia  the  cars,  are  a  deadly  fynptom  in 

edifeales. 

■^-Moch  and  frothy  fweat, 

ad  o*cr  the  neck  ^  Locretia^  fays, 

■darilqae  madcas  per  coUom  fplendidns  hu- 
mor.** 

I  this  too  he  borrowed  from  Hippocrates,  in 
{B.  who  there  teaches,  that  fweats  are  Tery 
i  hi  all  acute  dtfeafes,  if  they  happen  at  a 
iial  tiaic,  and  etitirely  allay  the  fever :  that 
r«t  food  l&ewife,  if  they  come  from  the 
4feM^,  and  make  the  patient  the  more  ealily 
lUidKeiA; :  but  if  they  eiled  nothing  of  this, 
r«t  aot  in  the  leaft  beneficial :  that  cold 
t^  sad  foch  as  eome  only  about  the  head, 
.aad  Beck,  are  the  wbrftofall,  and,  for  the 
'  part,  very  dangerous  fymptoms.  Bcfidcs; 
f  thst  Isbour  under  impofthamationi,  efpecial- 
A  is  are  caufed  by  a  pleurify,  or  by  an  in-^ 
Muion  of  the  longs,  are  fubjed  to  fweat  about 
Kck.  Thus  Hippocrates:  and  from  hence 
«,  that  the  peripnfcumooy,  or  itiflammation 
inpofihome  of  the  lungs,  under  which  the 
t«d  Athenians  labeHired,  wai  the  canfe  of  this 
^ptom. 
'*  1151.  The  words  in  the  original  are, 

ill  fpota,  minuta,  croci  continda  colore, 
fK,  per  fauo6»  rauca*  tix  ediu  tuili. 

ttis  taken  almoft  word  for  word  from  Hip- 
Itt^  in  the  place  above  cited  :  where  he  fays,' 
Ac  worft  fort  of  fpittlc  arc  thofe  that  are 
^»  or  of  a  reddifb  colour ;  or  that  caofe  a 
tt  coughing,  and  that  are  thin,  and  come 
f  In  little  ^antity.  Mow  Lucretius  calN 
tfpittles'*  tenuia,**  thui,  which  is  a  mark  of 
*nidiiy,  in  regard  to  their  fubftance  ;  "  mi- 
,**  that  is  to  uy,  fewer  than  they  ought  to 
0  regard  to  their  quantity  •*  cron  contioda 
V*  yellowift,  which  was  a  mark  of  their  bili. 
«tirc;  ind,  •«  falfa,"  fait,  which  quality  was 
^  the  corruption  of  the  humours,  or  to  a 
Biv  of  fait  and  feriooa  hiimidity  ;  for  the(e 
^e  caufes,  that  Oalen  himfelf,  1.  de  diff.  Pcb. 
6.  affigns,  of  the  fahne(s  of  humours.  And 
the  poet,  toihow  os  that  thde  were  not  only 
EXcremtatsof  the  brain,  that  are  often  purged' 
f  ^  f^ttfa^,and  tre  called  fpittle,  adds, 
9  buces  raucasTiz  edita  tufli,**  I  e.  that  they 
*fafffe  be  thrown  up,  by  coughing,  through 
r  hoarfie  founding  jaws :  for  it  is  the  proper 
^WQ  and  (ble  bufincfs  of  a  cough,  to  fervc  the 
abers  that  »xt  employed  in  rcrpiraiioii,  and  to 


extrude  and  throw  from  tnetite  whatever  il  moled- 
ing  to  them;  and  the  hoarfenefsLturetius  memicmsj 
proteeded  from  the  exafperation  of  the  laryni,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  dellodion  of  fait  phlegm,  which  likfe« 
^ife  fell  upoh  the  Idngi,  atid  then  caiil^  i  tio- 
lem  toiigh. 
V^.  1154*  i>ucretia»  fays, 

**  In  minibus  vero  trahicr  iicrvi.** — 

This  contra AioB  of  the  nerves  of  the  hands  was  a 
fdre  token  of  prefcdt  convnlflons,  which,  as  we 
have  feen  already,  proceeded  according  to  fhocy- 
dides,  from  what  he  calls  Xiyl,  tUth,  an  empty 
hicket.  ^ee  above  in  the  note  on  ver.  ft  A}. 
Now  a  cocvulGon  is  an  iotoluntary  contradion 
of  the  parts,  that  coihmunicate  and  partake  with 
the  nerves,  proceeding  from  a  preternatural  cauTe; 
But  whether  fome  of  our  modem  phyficiaos,  who 
difltr  from  tlte  ancients,  in  adigninfi;  fcvcral  other 
caufes  of  convulfions,  than  thole  which  thrfe  laft 
allowed  of,  be  in  the  right,  it  i*  not  our  bufmcfi 
in  thin  place  to  inquire.  H^pocratet,  8;  de  Comp. 
Med.  politively  aifcrt%  that  there  are  but  two 
caufet  of  convuifion ;  viz.  Repletion  and  inant* 
tion  :  and  Oalen  too,  firmly  avouches,  tiiat  no 
rhird  caiife  can  be  found  out  for  the  Acdty  or  dry« 
nefs,  which  the  fame  author  more  than  once  af. 
6rm9  to  be  the  caufe  of  fpafms,  it  included  in,  and 
reduced  to  inanition.  The  hands,  therefore,  of  the 
infeded  were  contulfed,  by  rcafon  of  the  dryneA 
and  inanition  of  the  nerves,  and  of  the  whole  in. 
flamed  body,  that  was  weakened  and  brought 
low  by  a  fnanifold  evacuation  :  brCdes ;  an  eryO- 
pela»,  from  whence  proceeded  a  frenfy,  had  feized 
the  brain,  and  all  its  membranes;  hence  the  per- 
nicious fikhiDefs  of  the  crrnipted  blood  was  im« 
parted  to  the  marrow  of  fhe  fpina,  or  back-bonc, 
frnm  the  firO  knuckles  or  joints  of  which  arife  the, 
nerves  of  the  hands  and  fingers.  Thus  that  cor- 
ruption, falling  down,  doubled  the  difficnTtiei,  ir- 
ritating, and  filling,  or  choking  up  the  duds  of 
voluntary  motion. 

Here  our  tranflator  has  rinitted  the  latter  pare 
of  the  verfe  above  cited,  in  which  his  author  men- 
tions  another  fymptom,  that  attended  this  difeafe,: 
viz.  a  trembling  of  the  joints, 

'*  In  manibus  vero  tcahier  servi,  tremere  ar* 
tus.^ 

Now,  according  to  the  definition  of  phyficians,* 
*•  Tremor  eft  lymptoma  in  adione  Ixfa  ;**  and 
this  happens  when  the  voluntary  motive  faculty 
is  depraved,  by  rcafon  of  its  dlfproportlon  to  its 
own  objed,  which  is  the  body.  For,  finie,  in  the 
concretion  of  animals,  the'  elements  of  eanh  and 
water  are  predominant,  ar>d  lince  they  are  for  that 
reafon  by  nature  heaVy ,  whatever  moves,  would 
by  natural  inclination  always  defcend,  unlefii  the 
motive  faculty  fuftained  and  kept  it  up  :  and  if 
that  faculty  be  ftrong,  and  in  due  order,  all  things 
are  performed  aright,  and  according  to  the  ftridr 
command  of  the  will :  but  if  that  faculty  be 
weakened  or  difordcrcd  ;  then  there  immediately 
arifes  a  complicated  motion,  which  is  tailed  1^ 
trcmbllDg;  and  that  proceeds  ftvoci  the  taif^e 
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faculties  en>!fav6arin^  to  lift  up   the    member, 
ivhich,  At  rhe  fam:    time,  by  it»  own  natural  incli- 
natinu,  is  ftriving  to  fink  down.     Galen,  in  hia 
Treat ife,  dc   Trtm.    Palp.  cap.  3.   bnnjjs  a  very   i 
cvidenr  example    of  this   iftcrnate   endeavour  of  ' 
the  Faculty  and  membrr  :   1  rrcfun.e,  iays  he«  you  ' 
have  ften,  how*  a  man's  legs  will   rremblc,  if  he  ' 
drives  t<»  run  apace  with  a  weighty  burden  on  his  , 
ihouldrrs  :  and  how  his   hands  tc  o   vill  tremble,  | 
if  he  attemps*  to  lift  up,  and  carry,  a  Wfight  fu- 
perior  to  hi»  ftrcngth.     Thus  Galcn  :  and  thi» 
inuws  the  reafon  of  the  trembling   of   tht  joints, 
as  wrll  in  old  a^e,  as  in  difeafeK :  well,  thertfure, 
might  their  limbfc  and  joint-  tremble,  the  Hrtngth 
of  whofc  motive  faculty  in  fo  great  aud  vari  us  a 
confliiSl,   was  extremrly   impaired,  and    carried 
headlong  to  utter  deftiudicin. 

Ver.  1 15  5.  ibib  vcrfe  runs  thus  in  the  origioal: 

A  pedibufque  minutatim  fuccedcre  frigus 
Won  dub'tabat. 

The  fymptoms  grow  ftill  more  and  more  dange- 
rous :  for,  though  it  c^nnr.t  be  controverted,  that 
the  feet  are  cool  not  without  reafon  ;  inalmuch 
as,  by  nature,  they  are  both  thin  of  ficfb,  and 
abound  with  nerves ;  yet  they  grow  cold  b^  fide*, 
ty  reafon  of  their  diOancc  from  the  warmeft 
part*  of  the  body  :  the  heat  retreating  to,  and  ga- 
thering itfelf  together  in,  the  bread,  in  almoft  all 
fevers, except  in  the  bilious  and  burning;  and  un- 
lefs  too  tbe  difcaft  be  malignant,  as  thi«  at  Arhens 
was  'Galen,  in  hift  Comment  on  epid.  3.  teachei 
the  caufes  of  this  coldnefs  of  their  feet :  If  the 
difcafe,  (ays  he,  be  malignant,  the  extreme  parts 
grow  cold,  by  reafon  of  the  decay  of  ftrength,  and 
the  greatnefs  of  the  inflammation,  that  attradls  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  to  itfelf,  for  without  thcfe, 
the  difeafe  is  never  mortal.  And  the  fame  au- 
thor, in  his  commeot  on  this  Aphorifm  of  Hippo- 
crates, in  great  pains  (f  tbe  belly,  a  coldnefs  of  the 
extreme  parts  is  an  ill  Cgn,  comprifes  this  whole 
matter  in  a  few  words.  The  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
treme parts,  fays  he,  is  caufed  by  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation  in  the  bowels.  It  proceeds  likc- 
ijvifc  from  the  defedion  and  decay  of  the  vital  fa- 
culty ;  which  happens  whenever  the  natural  heat 
is  either  extingui(hed,  or  fuffocated,  by  reafon  of 
the  great  quantity  of  it,  then  chiefly,  when  it  be- 
comes cold.  It  is  occafioned,  beiides,  by  any  vio- 
lent pain,  that  fcizes  the  middle  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy :  and  by  means  of  which,  nature  is  contracted 
into  itfelf,  and  the  blood  repairs  to  it,  abandoning 
not  only  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body ;  as  the 
leet,  the  bands,  and  the  head ;  but  the  whele  (kin 
like  wife.  Thus  Oalen  :  and  henqe  we  fee,  why 
the  natural  heat,  that  was  attacked  by  fo  many 
0ne1iiieft,  lanj^xflied  and  decayed,  *'  minutatim,*' 
«8  Lucretius  exptcfles  it,  by  little  and  little,  till  at 
length  a  coTdnefn  of  tbe  extreme  parts  fucceeded 
in  its  place ;  and  that  too,  perhaps,  not  without  a 
lividnefs  of  colour ;  both  which  are  fatal  tokent 
an  all  acute  difralet. 

Ver.  J 156.  Here  the  poet  begins  to  defcribe 
fymptoms  of  an  imminent  and  near  approaching 
^thp  which  difcovered  chcxafelvea  in  the  face  ^ 


the  infeded.  Now,  of  all  the  ieteni  piffti^l 
compofe  the  human  face,  the  preference  is  jnftiy 
due  to  the  oofe  and  noftiiU,  becaufe  of  theconb- 
nefs  they  add  to,  or  detrad  from,  the  whok 
ftrudure  of  the  face  :  according  to  whichopioM 
Horace  fuug  Ir.ng  ago ; 

Non  magis  tffc  velim,  qnam  pravovivere  nafii 
Spc  dandum  nigris  oculis,  nigroqae  capiUo. 

But  though  as  Galen,  in  his  book  de  opt  fee  o^ 
26.  truly  obfervet,  accuminated  noftriU,  tod  boi' 
low  eyes,  are,  in  fome,  tokens  of  death,  bst  bki* 
ral  in  others ;  yet  in  the  difeafed  Atbeniui,  d 
wh'.m  our  poet  is  fpeaking,  they  were  pretcnti' 
tural,  and  proceeded  from  the  force  of  the  difeafe, 
which  had  overpowered  the  (Irength  of  the  body : 
Since,  therefore,  rhe  countenance  of  the  fickwa 
very  unlike,  and  different  from  the  afped  of  tke 
healthy,  though  btit  in  one  part  of  it,  «e  iBif 
well,  with  Viippoeratet,  in  Progn.  c.  5.  «call  iti 
moft  dangerous  fymptom ;  for  a  (harp  nafe  id 
compreffed  noftrils,  on  many  account*,  porteaddi 
WOT  ft  that  can  happen.  The  nofe  itfelf  it  <m^ 
pofed  of  two  fubiiancet;  the  one  cartiUgioiMH 
the  other  bonny  :  The  bonny  part  of  it  nam 
always  Arm  and  unfliaken ;  nor  it  it  eipofcd  ti 
any  motion  or  damage;  but  the  cartilagiooaia 
griflly  fubftance  of  it  it  fubjed  to  both:  for,ii 
the  firfl  place,  the  wings,  or  round  rifingsooch 
ther  fide  of  the  nofe  are  moved  naturally  bj  their 
own  roufcles :  of  which  you  may  confult  at  lap 
Julius  CalTerius,  in  hit  accurate  treatise,  de  Fakw 
la  Nafi  ;  but  with  this  caution,  neverthelcfi,  Mt 
to  take  the  two  mufcJes,  which  he  lately  inioi* 
ed,  for  the  janitorct,  at  he  calls  them,  porten<( 
the  nofe,  till  ufe  and  experience  convince  us  ^ 
we  can,  whenever  we  lifl,  comprefs  the  nofe,  td 
contrad  or  flraiten  the  paffagca  of  it.  Boti^ 
extreme  part  of  the  nofe,  becaufe  it  it  mwt^ 
neous,  and  coataint  more  hnsiidity  tbtfi^ 
other,  is  fooner  affeded  by  difeafett  aod^ 
great  neselDty  foe  ver  urges,  the  innate  povs^ 
motion  it  taken  away  from  the  mufdes,  wbeottfl 
nature  is  overpowered  and  worn  ont  by  diCok: 
Hence  the  noftrils  are  comprefled ;  and,  whit  ic 
ccffarily  follows,  the  cartilage  and  mufclet  of  ik 
nofe  being  grown  dry,  the  globulout  part  ef  it* 
attenuated  and  contradcd. 

Ver.  rijS.  The  caufct  of  thefe  eveatf  we  k»» 
from  Galen,  who,  in  Comment.  Progn,  tetcks 
that  fuch  accidents  proceed,  either  from  fooe 
caufe  that  wallet  and  corruptt  the  cameooi  fsn 
of  animals,  or  from  the  weaknelt  and  decay  of  tk 
natural  heat,  which  can  no  longer  extend  it^ 
into  the  extreme  partt  of  the  body ;  bat  renaiM 
in  little  quantity  confined  to  the  bowels  col;* 
Beiides,  it  always  happens  in  thefe  cafes,  that^ 
great  a  portion  of  blood  and  fpiriu  flows  not  tt 
the  extreme  paru  of  the  body,  as  did  before, witf 
nature  was  fully  provided  with  then :  for  whii 
reafon,  a  great  aUeratioo  ^  tbe  natural  bsbk « 
bqdy  is  apparently  difcemed  in  the  face;  iv 
thefe  are  the  caufes  chat  the  eyes  firft  of  til  »< 
contraded  and  hollowed :  For,  being  of  s  tota 
fvbOance  than  the  other  parti,  tbey  fwcU  ui 
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sberate  wheil  thqr  iM  fopt4ied  with  a  fuffi- 
cqilntlcj  of  fpirtu;  but,  for  waoc  thereof, 
r  fiok  and  fubfide.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
ck«  of  the  templet  are  copfumed  and  wafted 
f,  bj  the  maliscnancy,  or  by  the  diutiimity,  of 
lifeaie ;  aod  dkabled  nature  it  rendered  in> 
ble  to  repair  that  lofs  :  Hence  the  templet 
loUowed.  aodf  thejogs^l  bone  bein|^  promi- 
,  the  eyet  ibem  to  be  funk  within  their 
(t*. 

ir.  1159.  Thefe  effedt,  according  to  Oalen, 
:cded  from  the  fanrc  caufet  we  mentioned  in 
H>te  on  Yer.  1155.  where  we  produced  the 
aritx  of  ^Hat  author. 

:r.  1160.  In  thefe  two  verfei  the  poet  tellt 
hat  they  died  generally  the  eighth  or  ninth 
tfter  they  were  taken  fick  :  from  which  Tha- 
let  varief  a  little  :  for  hit  wordt  are  at  fol- 

{•!,  wi  ifUi^tn^j  &>Ji  mrr^x*  *''*<)'^  }«^»  4^ 
Mr»j»i«,  £r\  T  ^4A^}9  is   wXetru  \fm}m40t  »mi 

it  CO  lay,  as  long  as  the  difeafe  was  at  the 
ht,  dtdr  bodies  wafted  not,  but  r^fifted  the 
Kot  beyond  all  expcAation,  infomuch,  that 
tof  tbem  died  of  their  inward  burning,  in 
or  ftfen  dayt,  and  whilft  they  yet  had 
^.  Whoever  defires  to  be  fatisfied  of  the 
T  of  thefe  critical  days,  in  judging  of  dif- 
.  may  confult  Galen,  de  Crifibut  de  dieb.  de- 
r.  where  his  curiofity  will  be  aSundantly  con- 
i  I  will  only  tak^  notice,  that  the  peftt- 
,  which  raged  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1548* 
much  more  violent  at  the  time  of  its  ^ft 
tog  out :  for,  as  Guido  Cauliacus  relates, 
ii^  within  three  dayt  after  they  fell  fick  : 
he  Florentine  hiftorian,  Matcheo  Villano, 
isg  of  the  fame  plague,  fay»,  "  e  morivano» 
i  fubito,  cbi  in  due,  e  chi  in  tre  di :"  i.  e, 
bey  died,  fome  fuddeoly,  fome  in  two,  and 
io  three  days.  And  the  plague  that  defola- 
jplkme  counuy  in  the  year  1631,  was  fcarce 
fknt;  for  it  (batched  ihem  away  in  three 
ffdaytatmoft,  (ay  the  authort  who  have 
ttofit. 

1 1162.  Here  the  ]>oet  tellt  us  in  thir- 
^trfet,  that  if  any  chanced  to  cfvape,  yet  even 
were  forced  to  compound  for  their  Itvet, 
the  lofs  of  fome  of  their  members,  either 
eyet,  or  their  pr/vy  paru,  or  fee%  or  hands  ; 
le  whole  virulence  of  the  dilcafe.  filling  upon 
pant  of  the  body,  caufcd  fo  great  a  corrup- 
that,  for  fear  of  death,  they  were  oeceflva- 
to  fubmit  to  an  amputation  of  them.  Nay, 
he,  fo  great  an  oblivion  of  all  thing*  (eiscd 
fome,  that  they  knew  not  even  their  own- 
it  oor  remembered  who  they  were. 
T.  1163.  Thit  too  Lucrr'iut  hat  t-ikfn  from 
Iodides,  who  fayc,  *Ei  ltm^iy*ti$  X^xmlUtift  r? 

'Mftifns,  SM  ^tafftimi  AfUk  kn^i^n  nrir^rw*  it 
^  vn^  Wtf  ni»  kf^tftm*  )»f^i^f }«  I  r  |  f ay t  be, 
eica^ed  that  (tncir  inwaro  bumr  g )  then 
(^fcafe  falling  down  into  their  bclUe«,  and 
H  ^^«  great  cxukerauoDt,  and  imokoderftCe 


loofenefs,  they  died,  tOMUf  of  them,  aficerwirdt 
through  weaknefs. 

Ver.  1165-  A  pain  in  the  head  is  very  frequent 
in  all  pefiilential  difea(es :  nay,  fome  have  though^ 
fit  u>  place  it  among  the  forerunning  tokens  of 
i^n  approaching  plagrue  But  the  pain,  mention- 
ed by  Lucretius,  proceeded  not  from  a  cold,  or 
vaporous  caufe ;  but  from  too  threat  a  quantity  o£ 
corrupted  blood,  which  opprefted  the  head  with 
its  weight,  inflamed  it!  with  its  heat,  and,  by  its 
malignakicyf  difordered  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  Hence  nature,  rouilng  up  to  her  own  re* 
lief,  endeavoured  to  eipel  the  offenfivc  humour 
through  the  paflage  of  the  noftrils,  which  are  the 
proper  emun^orics  of  the  head  :  But  (ince  the 
blood,  beiides  its  over-abundance,  was  repleniihed 
with  a  certain  virulency,  it  grew  extremely  re- 
fradory  and  rebellious  to  nature,  and  the  whole 
mafs  of  it,  all  at  once,  flowed  to  the  place  where 
it  had  found  an  open  palTage ;  and  there  difcharg- 
ed  itfelf,  even  as  a  rapid  torrent  whofe  mound 
it  thrown  down,  pours  out  all  its  waters  through 
the  gaping  breach:  Mo  wonder,  therefore,  that,  at 
Lucretius  fays. 

Hue  hominis  totx  vires,  corpufque  flUebat. 

Vcr.  1167.  The  lofs  of  their  members,  which 
Lucretiui  mentions  in  thefe  fix  verfes  following, 
is  defcribed  by  the  hiftorian,  in  thefe  words : 
Am^ikc  yk^  ^m  w»»7*f  rv  r«^^,  Untiif  itff/Jifun9 
ri  2v  r^  xi^^aAjt  w«*rT«f  tifttif  jutjccv,  mm  4  rif  Is  ««>* 
fk%yW»n  (mifiymv  in^nirt  Schnl  )  ^n^f^taSU  r£t 
yi  m»fJ}n^ittf  ivrtkfnpts  «vrw  l^rinffMiiN,  MmrUmnrk 
yii^  X9)  its  ^tt  mttm-  Kmi  ist  &»^t  x^i*f^  "-^  wiUmC 
x«i  weXXW  rt^tiifJuui  r¥r»'9  itipwyot,  ^tgi  2)  ii  uati 
rSv  i^4aXfiti*.  Thucyd.  For  the  difeafe,  fays  he, 
which  firft  of  all  took  the  head,  (fee  above  ver. 
1 104.),  began  above,  and  came  down,  and  paffed 
through  the  whole  body,:  and  whoever  overcame 
the  worft  of  it,  was  nevertheleft  marked  with  the 
loft  of  foroe  of  his  extreme  pares ;  for,  breaking  out 
both  at- their  privy  members,  and  at  their  fingers 
and  toes,  many  efcaped  with  the  lofs  of  thefe  only : 
There  were  fome  likewife  that  loft  their  eyes. 
Thus  Thocydidcs  *  Yet  ir  might,  one  would  think, 
have  been  expeded,  that  they,  who  had  had  fo 
copious  a  difcharge  of  corrupted  blood  through 
the  noftril:*,  would,'  for  the  future,  have  been  ex- 
empted from  any  frefli  attack :  but  Galen,  lib.  i. 
deJCrifib.  cap.,3  folvei  thit  difficulty,  and  teaches, 
that  bleeding  at  the  nofe  may  be  beneficial,  if  ie 
happen  at  a  due  time ;  but  that  otherwife  it  is  ra- 
ther prejudicial.  Humoucai  that  wandered  all 
over  the  bodies  of  the  infetSed,  may,  with  reafon, 
be  believed  to  ha^  fallen  upon  fome  of  the  mem- 
bers, rather  than  upon  others  and  particularly,  at 
Lucretius,  after  Thucydides,  (ays, 

in  partes  genkales  corporis  ipfas. 

Of  which  our  tranflaror  takes  no  notice.  Bot  the 
reafon  why  the  corruption  fell  clu'cfly  on  thofe 
part<,  iv'becaufe  of  the  familiarity  and  fympatfaf 
between  them,  and  the  members  that  ferve  to 
rcfpiration  :  For,  we  have  heard  already,  that  the 
grcatcH  part  of  the  difeafed  laboured  under  a  pc« 
Xxij 
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fi^ettmoti)r,  er  inflAmmttiMi  of  the  Ivngt,  which 
had  occafioDcd  a  violent  cough;  and  in  thofe 
cafe*,  at  Hippocratca  fayt,  feveral  timet  of  hit  own 
erperience,  the  matter  generally  difcharget  ttfelf 
<m  the  privy  parts :  therefore  it  is  not  ftrange, 
that,  for  fear  of  death,  thofe  wretches  fuflered 
an  anipiitation  of  their  pudenda ;  and,  as  Lncre- 
iitts  0ngs, 
Vitebaot  ferro  privatl  parte  virili ; 

Of  which  too  our  trauflator  is  wholly  filent.  And 
we  may  eafily  believe^  that  the  dcfluxion  of  hti- 
Ikioorson  thofe  parts,  occafioned  fnch  a  cormption, 
M  reduced  phyficians  to  their  laft  reqMdies,  am- 
ptttation  and  fire,  fince  Galen,  in  his  comment,  on 
cpidem.  3.  firmly  avouches^  that  even  where  there 
is  BO  pefiilential  tnfedlion,  if  an  inflammation,  or 
fen  etyfipelas,  feizeson  thefe  parts,  they  very  foon 
corrupt,  and  alTcd  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  body : 
fo  that  we  are  oeccffitated,  fays  he,  to  cut  away 
the  pntrela&ion,  and  to  fecr  the  place,  as  being 
the  root  of  the  difeafe. 

Ver.  XI 71.  Galen,  in  com.  epidem.  3.  aferibes 
the  caufe  of  this  lofs  of  members,  only  to  the  po- 
trefaAion  of  the  humours ;  the  nature  of  which  is 
to  corrupt  the  parts  on  which  it  feizes,  Here 
I^ucretius  is  carped  at  by  P.  Viiftorius,  in  var. 
lcdion»  for  not  having,  as  he  pretends  kept  dofe 
(Chough  to  the  narration  of  Thucydides :  He  is 
ezcofed,  however,  by  Lambinus,  whom  Hiorony> 
mus  Mercurialis,  lib.  iii.  var.  legion,  cap.  1%.  ac- 
cuCes  of  being  a  plagiary,  in  the  defence  he  makes 
for  our  author.  s 

Ver.  XI 73.  Thucydides  in  like  manner,  T^ 
•  ^  »W  Xii^ir  tXmfifimn  frm^mJ^Mm  ifm^f}mt  (iyUvkt 
Schol.)  T«i>  ir^viA^v  l^fW,  Mti  nyfifhntv  0f£t  Tt  »yrit§ 
nmi  rii  titiliiiAvt'  that  is  to  fay,  and  many  of  them, 
|>refently  upon  their  recovery,  were  ukcn  with 
iUch  an  oblivion  of  all  things  whatfoever,  that  they 
neither  knew  thenifelves  nor  their  acquaintance. 
Though  the  lofs  of  memory  be  not  uncommon  in 
acute  difeafes,  yet  it  is  frequent  in  chronical  dif- 
tempets,  that  are  of  a  long  duration.  It  is  related 
of  Bcoedi<ftus  Florettus,  a  perfon  of  nniverfal 
learning,  who  lived  in  the  laft  age,  that  having 
long  ftruggled  with  a  difeafe  of  eight  months  con- 
tinuance, he  at  length  overcame  his  adv^ary ; 
hut  in  the  confli<5l  had  entirely  forgot  the  Greek 
tongue,  of  which  he  had  been  a  great  maOer ;  as 
likewife  the  rules  of  metrical  numbers  in  all  lan- 
guages whatfoever.  Nor  does  the  memory  decay 
through  the  means  of  difeafes  only,  but  of  old  age 
likewife :  and  fometimes  too  it  is  loft  even  in  the 
vigour  and  full  ftrcngth  of  life,'  either  by  eitcrnal 
or  internal  caufes  ?  Well,  therefore,  may  we  de- 
daim  with  Pliny  :  **  Mcmoria  nihil  ftqud  fragile 
eft  in  honiine,  mOrborunl,  et  cafAs  injurias,  atque 
etiam  metftsfentiens;  alias  particulatim,  aliii  uni- 
ireriim,**  cap.  14.  There  is  nothing,  fays  he,  in 
man  fo  frail  as  his  memory,  it  being  obnoxious  to 
the  injuries  of  difeafes  and  accidents,  nay,  even  of 
fear :  fometimes  it  is  loft  in  part,  fometimes  to- 
tall  y^  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  aftonilhed,  that 
they,  who  were  vifited  With  the  mod  acute  of  all 
daftaiCsSi  a  virulcat  pia§uC|  loft  thttr  jncmory. 


the  eainpiMi^ 


TI16  only  caufe  of  whldi 
the  humours,  which  had,  aa  1  nny 
lent  hands  on  nature,  and  aKmitcd  thcpvtsbB 
their  dot  cooftitntion.  It  is  indeed  bard  is* 
plain  the  manner  how  this  coMes  to  ^;  bafc 
is  almoft  generally  held,  though  finae  few  Rii 
another  opinion,  that  loft  of  meaiury  prscsB^ 
not  only  from  a  cold  and  bumd  dtften^wrtt^ 
but  from  a  dry  likewife ;  for  Galen.  3.  de  Isc.  rf 
relates  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  this  wUt 
tune  happened,  through  dryoefe,  to  a  ccitiia  lii 
oos,  fedentary  perfon,  and  to  a  ftordy,  hkdl^ 
peafem.  The  bilhop  of  Rocheller,  in  dtt  faM 
ing  verfes,  finely  dcfcribes  thefe  aiifeiics  o(i 
farviving  Athcniana,  who  had  boc&  vifilddl 
that  fatal  peftilence, 

But  if  through  ftrcngth,  or  heat  al^agOi 
rhe  body  overcame  its  rage ; 
The  vanqoiih'd  evil  took  froaa  tfacfD, 
Who  conqaer'd  it,  fome  part,  fame  IhnB : 
Some  loft  the  ufe  of  hands,  or  eyes ; 
Some  arms,  fome  legs,  fome  thigha. 
Some  all  their  lives  before  forgot; 
Their  minds  were  but  one  darker  blat : 
Thofe  various  pidures  in  the  head* 
And  all  the  num'rous  ihapea  were  fled : 
And  now  the  raniack'd  meuMirj 
Laoguilh*d  in  naked  poverty. 
And  loft  its  mighty  treafury : 
They  pafs  the  Lethe  Uke,   although  tbf 
not  die.    . 

Ver.  X175.  In  thefe  twelve  ▼eifet.tbep 
feribes  the  great  corruption  that  attendedd 
tilence ;  and  which,  fayt  he,  waa  lb  cxc( " 
even  the  birds  and  boifts  of  prey,  bat  t 
the  dogs,  who  had  tafted  of  the  dead| 
dropt  down  dead  immediately :  Nay,  fo  I 
was  the  ftench  of  the  unburied  carcafes,  1 
ther  in  Athens,  nor  around  the  city,  ' 
ravenous  birds  fecn  by  day,  not  any  iriMl 
by  night.  In  like  manner  Thacydidei,  t 
•ffut  nml  Wj^iwib,  •#«  ^tifmwm    Mi«w,s 

i.  e.  (I'he  birds  and  beafts,  that  i^d  to  feed  d 
man  fielh,  though  many  bodiea  lay  abraada  ' 
either  came  not  at  them,  or,  if  they  I 
periflied.  Thus  too  the  bifliop  of  I 
the  poem  above  cited,  Stanaa  18. 

ScaeeerM  Jn  fields  the  bodies  lay  : 

The  earth  call'd  to  the  fowla  to  fake  tkiri 

away: 
In  vaia  flie  callM;  they  came  not  a%h. 
Nor  would  their  food  with  their  own  mip  ^| 
But«  at  full  meals,  they  hunger,  piae,  and  diei  i 
The  valtares  afer  off  behald  the  fcaft, 
Re}orc*d,  and  oaH'd  their  frieada  10  tafie: 
They  tally'd  ap  their  tro^  in  haftei 
Along  came  inighty  droves, 
Forfook  their  yoang  ones,  and  their  giom; 
£ach  one  his  native  nwuntain,  andhn  aeft; 
Theyooaae;  hut  all  their  carcafes  ahbor; 
And  now  avoid  iha  4iad  ] 
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NOTES  ON 

\m  wnker  blr^  the  fivlo^  men  before : 
It  if  fooie  bolder  fowl  .the  fleib  effiij, 
le;  were  deilroy'd  by  thdr  own  pre/. 

Ver.  1178.  Tkacydldae  ikys  only  that  they 
Dfl  not  near  the  dead  bodiet»  bat  fiiret  not  the 
fon  of  it;  that  it  to  lay,  whether  it  happened 
:  of  any  natsral  inftind,  which  is  often  obferv- 
io  brutes;  or  whether  any  of  their  fenfet  gave 
■  notice  of  the  danger.  But  Ltocretius  uk^s 
Vf  this  difficulty,  and  faya»  that  the  wary  birds 
t  beads  of  prey  were  admoniihed  by  their  froell 
keep  away  from  the  dead  carcafes,  **  ut  ar- 
I,"  fiiys  he,  **  eiirent  odorem.*'  Now,  of  all 
ieathered  hind,  the  vvkure  is  (did  to  have 
ffloft  eaquiiite  finell,  or  even  to  know  before- 
m1  where  he  Ihall  find  his  prey.  This  is  con- 
Kd  beyeiid  all  dil^nte,  if  we  may  credit  Ho- 
JB(yptiU8|  a  very  ancient  author,  who  fays, 
t  in  time  of  war,  imltorea  repair,  feven  days 
>re,  to  a  pUce^wherc  a  baule  will  be  fought ; 
even  that  they  hanni  chiefly  about  that  part 
he  may  where  the  greateft  daughter  will  be 
4e.  Bat,  allowing  this  to  be  true,  it  cannot 
Bfcribed  to  their  imell,  or  any  other  of  their 
i«i»  bit  rather  to  a  prefoging  inAind  that  na- 
!kas  conferred  upon  them :  a  credulity,  which 
Btni  long  ago  derided,  when  he  laid, 

A  vulturii,  tridu^  prifts  dxrinabant,  quo  die 
cficuri  fient. 

it  indeed,  who  bat  a  fuperftittous  aog«r  can 
;  credit  to  fo  extravagant  a  notion,  or  believe 
tokoret,  by  their  fmell,  can  difttngviih  be^ 
m  bodies  that  are  to  die  in  a  few  days,  or  to 
a  longer  time*  The  troth  is,  that  they  ge- 
9f  keep  with  armies,  beeaufe  they  feed  on 
lirbage  and  offals  of  beads,  a  great  number 
ittch  are  daily  flain  for  the  6ibiidence  of  fuch 
tititudoof  men. 
kv  xiSz.  l.ocretitts  (ays, 

Ittaen  omnino  temerd  illis  folibus  ulla 
iftrcbat  avis :— - 

b  too  n  confirmed  by  Thucydides,  in  theie 
fk :  JtMftn^tn  )i  (riz.  mod6  di6tz  vera  efle) 
^i»  Ttsirtn  ifWtn  Ivlwn^tg  emfitt  lyinlot  »<) 
^i^lt  irt  iXXmt,  ^  wi(i  T0iSJm  HHf  i«  e.  An 
cment  that  what  I  faid,  touching  the  birds,  is 
it  wia  the  manifed  dtftA  of  fuch  fowl,  which 
^oot  then  feen,  neither  about  the  carcafes 
say  where  elfe. 

^er.  ixSa.  Lucretius,  to  augment  the  horror, 
^  this  circomdance,  of  which  Thucydides  is 
nt,  that  eren  the  wild  beads  hid  thcmfelves  in 
ir  dens,  where,  oeverthelefs,  they  died  at  length 
the  iiifcdion  :  a  mod  certain  argument  that 
dilcafe  overcame  the  drength  of  all  mortal 
mak  I  and  that  too  not  only  of  the  body  but 
the  mind :  infomach  that  ita  rage  and  cruelty 
formounted  all  expreffion  of  words,  as  Thu- 
lides  obferves,  and  made  it  appear  to  be  a  kind 
fickucfs  which  exceeded  human  nature  in  the 
rcencfs  with  which  it  handled  every  one ;  and 
«wire  to  be  none  of  tl^oliB  difeafet  that  are  bred 
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amongft  nt.  But  flrem  this  paffkge  of  our  author, 
vre  make  two  obfervations  t  Pirft,  That  a  pbguo 
IS  common  to  all  animals,  and  propagated  from 
men  into  beads;  and,  on  the  contrary,  from 
beads  into  men.  Secondly,  That  a  pedilcntial  ve- 
nom does  not  end  with  the  life,  but  remains  In 
the  dead  body,  though  it  be  not  fo  virulent  by 
reafon  of  the  want  of  heat  r  But  when  the  putri. 
laginoos  heat  has  fucceeded  in  the  pltce  of  the 
natural,  it  emits  a  pernicious  and  fatal  infedion, 
as  may  be  proved  by  many  experiment*.  This 
is  indeed  controverted  by  fqme,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe;  Cor  their  main  argument  is,  the  eiampla 
they  bring  of  venomous  animals,  which,  never- 
thelefs,  they  lay,  reuin  no  j>oifon  after  they  are 
killed ;  but  common  oblervation  abundantly 
evinces  the  contrary. 

Ver.  1 185.  It  is  generally  teftified  by  all  au« 
thors,  that  dogs  have  been  fird  infeded  with,  and 
before  any  other  animals,  have  felt  the  fird  fury 
of  a  coming  plague.  Thus  Homer,  in  Iliad.  H. 
expofe«,  *wmt  il^vf ,  the  white  dogi  firtt  to  the 
infedion.     And 

Strage  canum  pHmd, 

fays  Ovid,  Metam.  lib.  vili.  after  whom  Siliui 
Italicus  has  copied, 

Vim  primi  fenfcre  canes*  LU,  xiv. 

And  the  reafon  why  dogs  feel  the  fird  attacks  of 
a  pedilential  contagious  difeafe,  according  to  £u« 
dathius,  is,  beeaufe  of  their  exqoifite  fenfe  of  fmtlU 
ing ;  of  which  ^Itan  Ukewife  approves.  Others 
blame  the  pedilent  exhalations  of  the  earth,  to 
which,  fay  they,  the  dogs,  by  reafon  of  their  prox- 
imity to  it,  are  mod  obnoxious.  But  the  opinion 
of  Thucydides,  which  we  meottoned  before. 
Teems  the  mod  plaufible.  *0i  U  »v»t#,  fays  he, 
fuiXKn  mf^BtiM  wafjkx**  vv  k^min^  %ik  vi  {»»)<«»• 
'fifitu,  which  Hobbes  thus  renders.  But  by  the 
dogs,  beeaufe  they  are  familiar  with  men,  this 
event  was  feen  much  clearer.  For  fo  Hobbes  haa 
rendered  it :  But  why  may  not  the  2mc  r«  #if4m»- 
]Ir#fti,  be  rather  interpreted,  **  ob  convidlum/* 
beeaufe  of  theur  eating  of  the  lame  fort  of  food  f 
For  it  not  only  indicates  the  contagion,  which  ia 
the  mod  potent  propagator  of  plagues,  even  inta 
men,  but  a  certain,  I  know  not  what,  fiekly  pre- 
parative, or  analogy,  as  they  caU  it,  proceeding 
from  a  common  food  with  particular  men.  Nar 
dius  relates,  that  he  knew  a  certain  prince,  who 
was  taken  with  a  violent  vomiting  of  blood,  tha( 
was  occafioned  by  an  external  caufe :  this  prince 
was  extremely  fond  of  one  of  his  greyhounds; 
who,  not  long  after,  of  his  own  accord,  and  vrith- 
out  having  received  the  lead  hurt,  vomited  blood 
likewife ;  till  at  length  he  died,  waded  with  « 
long  difeafe,  and  fwelled  with  a  dropfy  ;  ail  which 
accidents  had  likewife  happened  to  his  mader : 
and,  what  is  yet  more  drange,  the  bowehof  both 
of  them  were  obiierved  to  be  tabued  with  a  like 
corruption. 

Ver.  1187.  Here  the  poet  delcrtbes  the  negled 
of  funeral  rites  during  the  time  of  the  plague  t 
iiowevcr,  it  ii  mod  nocorioius,  how  much  caft 
Xxii], 
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»od  cercmoby  the  ancieott,  tod  more  particularly 
the  fupcrftkious  AtheoUnt,  were  wont  to  beftow 
oo  the  fooerals  of  their  dead  :  Of  which  we 
ihall  have  occaiioD  to  fpeak  more  at  large  on  ver. 
1146.  Mean  while  what  Lucretius  here  intimates 
ic.  That  00  folemn  pomp  or  rites  were  obfervcd ; 
that  no  friends  or  relations  attended  the  dead  bo> 
dies  to  their  funeral  piles;  but  either  fuflcred 
them  to  lie  abroad  anburied,  or  cad  them  care- 
lefsly  on  the  piles  that  had  been  prepared  for 
others.  This  tumult  ifuus  diforder  of  their  fune. 
xaU,  is  finely  dcfcribed  by  the  Bilhop  of  Rp- 
cbefter. 

Mountains  of  bones  and  carcafles 

The  Oreets,  the  inarket-place  po0efs, 
Threat*ning  to  raife  a  new  Acropolis. 

The  woods  gave  fanVal  piles  no  more; 

The  dead  the  very  fire  devour, 
And  that  almighty  conquVor  overpowV. 

The  noble  and  the  common  duft 

Into  each  others  graves  are  thrnft : 

Mo  place  ia  facred,  and  no  tomb; 

*Tis  now  a  privilege  to  confume : 

Their  alhesno  diftiodi'P  had: 
Too  truly  all  by  death  are  equal  made ; 
And  poor  mens  bones  the  noble  urns  invade. 

Fhpii  9j  Athens,  Staitxa  30. 

Ver.  f  i88.  Tears  and  bewailing  the  dead  were 
00  fmall  part  of  funeral  exequies ;  whence  Scrvins 
on  Virgil.  JEn.  11.  fays  **  Sine  fletu  non  eft  fe- 
pultra:"  the  want  of  tears  being  accounted  as 
great  a  misfortune,  as  even  the  deprivation  of 
foneral  itfelf.     Therefore  Virgil,  in  Ma.  1 1,  joins 

them  as  alike  calamitous: 

t 

Kos,  animz  viles,  inhumata,  inflataque  turba : 

^nd  Ovid,  in  Metam'-rph.  ix.  introduces  the 
drowned  Cejrx  appearing,  and  fpeaking  thus  to 
Halcyonc  : 

Surge,  age,  da  lacrytnas,  lugobriaque  indue^  nee 

me 
Indeplorattim  fnb  inania  Tartara  mitte. 

Which  Sandys  thu^  renders ; 

Rife,  weep,  and  put  on  black ;  nor  undepIor*4ff 
l^oT  pity,  fend  me  to  the  Stygian  ford. 

For  the  ancient?  believed  the  dead  to  be  com. 
forted  and  delighted  with  the  tears  of  their  fur- 
viving  friend*  r  And  this  is  the  rcafoo,  that,  in 
the  ancient  infcriptiens  on  tombs,  we  fo  fre- 
^emly  find, 

LACRIMAS  POSUIT. 

CUMLACRIMIS  POSUlT. 

LACRIMl^   £T   OPOBALSOMO    UDUM 

CONDIDl  r. 
TUMULUM   LACRIMIS   PLENUM  DE- 

I>IT. 

and  tba  lik«;  of  which  Gutherius,  de  Jure  Ma* 
mum,  lib.  z.  gives  many  examples.  And  for 
tluB  reafon  too  Maoilius,  fpeaking  of  this  plague, 
by  the  want  of  fo  mean  and  ordinary  an  obfequy, 
•ggf avatei  the  mlferics  ol  a  peftileotxal  mortality, 


by  which  mankind  ia  deprived  of  aQ  die  teak 
refentmenu  and  benefiu  of  cocBmiknuigIu{ 
nity. 

*  Fsnera  decraat 

Mortibiif,  &  lacriin«B  :  feffo*  defeecnt  ifM, 
£t  Gotcervatis  ardebaot  corpora  sembrk 


..J 


Thefe,  therefore,  were  a  fadder  Vod  « 
than  that  which  VirgiL  JBacid.  1 1  fmi  vi 
flaughtered  Latinct,  for  they  had  ytt  vstf 
bum  them,  ' 


Cetera  confufaeqne  iDgentem  cjedis 
Nee  numero,  nee  honore 


Upon  which  laft  words  Gathenns  oblerwi;^ 
numero,  nee  honore  combafti  dicvitw 
fufo  lignorum  acervo  leoco  dabantvr  ifm.] 
corporibos  fiiuul  congeftia.**  And  tb^l 
crobius,  is  called  **  tBmaltarium  faiMM,**4l 
ttfed  in  calamitous  accident*.  In  w^dM 
promifcnous  fnnerab,  it  is  noced  by  theitf 
thor.  that  it  was  ufoal,  to  every  ten  nevM 
to  add  cme  womaa^s,  to  make  tbem  ban*' 
tcr.  Of  which  he  Itkrwife  gives  tba  J 
"  Quod  muliebre  corpus  jovabac  ardcsta* 
non  caloris  erat,  fed  pinguis  camts,  &  0**' 
lis.*'  Vide  Macrobiuin,  Saturn.  Kb.  ri  of 
Ver.  119a  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  the  poei  b^ 
that  all  the  remedies  of  phyfic  were 
vain  :  for  the  medicameou  that  fome 
by,  were  fataU  and  Wongkt  death  to  srliflj 
like  manner  too  Thocydi<iea.  '£*  tt  ft' 
tmfuky  m  ttrmn  #n  xi^  »^r^/g>i9«s  •^*^\ 
Tf   ItrtmyMf    iXXm  ritm  tfiXMwk 

Nor  was  there  any,  to  fay  certain 
applied,  muik  have  helped  thcia.    For,  i 
good  to  one,  it   did  hurt  to  another 
di0crcnce  of  body  for  (Ircngth  or 
was  able  to  reftft  it ;  but  it  carried  all  sv 
phyGc  foeverwasadmioifiered.  Tbos 
And  upon  this  pafiage  of  that  hx0oriaB,  t^ 
of  Roche&cr  iogeniouily  parap%aiies : 

Phyfictans  now  could  noncht  prevaS; 
They  the  firft  (polls  to  the  proud  vidhr  fill 

Nor  would  tbe  plague  their  knowlcdfcrd 
But  fear*d  their  ikill,  and   tbcrcfore  *cv  i 

firft. 

So  tyrants,  when  they  would  confirm  cK*^ 
Firft  make  the  chiefeft  oscn  to  Seel  tbe  trOe 
The  chiefcft  and  the  witeft  kcada,  leftikcy 

Should  fooocft  difobcy. 
Should  firA  rebel,  and  others  Icani  firMH  tktf 
way. 

No  aid  of  herbs,  or  juices  powV ; 

None  of  Apollo*s  arts  cooid  cure. 
But  help*d  the  plagae  the  fpcedtcr  to  its*'" 

Phyfic  itfeif  was  a  difeafe  ; 
Phyfic  the  fatal  tortures  did  iacrrafe : 

Prcicriptiona  did  the  paiu  \ 
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id  iMili^iM  to  tlie  fick  did  come, 
Atiftcnrwdt  to  Rone, 

hm  of  (eppent  s  tod  he  brought  new  poifons 
widi  bim  too, 

PU^tt  of  Atbem,  Siatnm  15. 
fie  oatunl  remedies  that  are  ufcd  in  ei- 
puflupg  and  driviog  away  a  peftilential  dif- 
!,  are  of  two  forti ;  for  fome  are  called  com 
1,  (then  particular.  The  common  remedies 
firci,  odours,  firing  of  guns,  a  ftridregimco 
ife,  and  what  is  more  than  all  the  reft,  an 
Kling  of  the  contagion,  together  with  an  es- 
nination  and  otter  deAnidioo  of.  all  thiiigs 
;  may  retain  and  prefcrre  the  infrdton,  as 
bet.  bedding,  and  the  like  ^  as  likewise  to  ah- 
.  from  all  company  whatever  for  a  certain 
e.  Aod,  wbaterer  Lucretius  advances  to  the 
tiary,  Hip(>ocrates  is  fatd  to  have  bethought 
Ml  of  a  common  remedy  for  this  plague  viz 
nvning  piles  of  fccnted  wood  at  the  corners  of 
ft»cu.  The  particular  remedies  are  thofe 
Me  adapted  to  the  conCitution  and  habit  of 
y¥each  perfon  infeded  :  and  the(ie  in  the 
«(thc  Athenian  plague,  as  both  the  hiftorian 
^ppet  inform  u\  were  all  ufcd  in  vain 
J^uJKd,  in  vain  hithcfto  have  proved  all  the 
f  and  endeavours  of  men :  and  the  Divine 
Hdeocc  hat  eluded  the  attempu  -of  thofc  brag- 
Charlatans,  who  boaft  of  their  panaceas, 
i(t«.  and  irfalltble  remedies  againft  the  plague, 
Bften  compels  them  dearly  t«  rue  their  enor- 
I  temerity :  Not  that  1  would  be  underftood 
tno,  that  the  care  of  the  (ick  ought  to  be 
lutted  tu  fortune  ouly  :  for  there  is  an  ho- 
Mly  due  to  medicaments  that  fupport  the 
mlty,  and  contain  it  witbin  its  due  bounds ; 
tn  is  Ukewife  to  topics,  when  experience  has 
cfiablifhed  and  confirmed  the  ufefulnefs  of 
•  But  what  I  fay  is,  that  the  Supreme  Wif- 
nas  hitherto  denied  to  mortals,  to  find  out 
•ivcrfal  and  certain  alezicacon  for  the 
hL  And  therefore  Matthco  ViUano,  fpeak- 
Rthe  plague  that  raged  in  the  year  1348, 
yhn  the  phyficians,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
I  not,  either  by  natural  philofophy,  or  by 
fi  or  by  the  art  ot  aftrology,  find  cut  any 
^y,  or  certain  cure  for  it :  That  fome  ot 
indeed,  out  of  covetoufuels,  went  to  vlfit  the 
^d  gave  them  their  remedies;  but  that  by 
own  death  they  evinced  the  vamnefs  of  their 
'nving  their  lives  as  a  reftiiution  for  the 
7  they  had  unjuftly  taken.  •»£  i  Menici.*'  fays 
m  caruna  parte  del  Muido,  per  philorophit 
^te,  6  per  Fifica,  6  per  arte  d*  Allrologta, 
^ebhono  Argomento,  ue  vera  tura.  Aiqu40ti 
uat^agnare  anJarono  vifitapdo,  e  dando  loro 
nciiti,  i  quali,  per  loro  mortc,  monftrarono. 
e  eflrr  fida,  e  000  vera :  ailai  per  Confcier-ta 
ono  a  reftituere  i  danari,  che  dt  ci6  have- 
prcfi  indcbitamcnfc." 

r  119a.  From  what  Lucretius  after  Thucy- 
1  Tayii  in  this  and  the  three  loihming  verfn, 
nay  gather  this  obfcrvation,  that  in  ca'h 
»c  there  is  not  one  only  niinmr  of  corrup- 
hut  that  it  diflcri  vcr^  much,  according  to 
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the  various  difpofitions  of  the  < bodies  and  hu- 
mours ;  even  though  it  derives  its  origin  from  one 
and  the  fame  caofe. 

Ver.  1196  In  'hefe  fix  terfei  the  poet  teaches. 
That  the  greateft  calamity  oT  all  wa< ;  that  as  foon 
as  they  perceived  themrelve:*  feized  with  the  dil- 
eafe,  they  fell  into  a  defpair  of  recovery,  and  ne- 
gleded  to  take  care  of  themfelves;  a  negled  that 
fometime*  is  more  fatal  than  the  force  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  Thus  too  the  hiflnnjn :  ^Hviretk*  %  v»ilo$ 
if f  If  ri  JUttfiim^  iwirt  rif  mU§oi}§  ««^Mf>,  w^it  yk^  r^ 
JkiiXwit^  \t4in  r^iri^f«t  rS  >>«V^  wXkf  ^XXtw 
v^iif]*  wfat  mMt,  MMs  in  Jifjeix^r  Thucyd.  That 
is  to  fay  ^ui  the  greateli  miiery  of  all  wjs  the 
dcjrdion  of  mind,  in  fuch  as  fou'.d  themfelv<:s 
beginning  to  fall  fick :  for  they  prefcntly  fell  into 
defpair,  and  gave  themfelves  over  without  making 
any  rrfiftance.  Now  this  conftemation  and  de- 
jrdion  of  mind  was  prejudicial  to  them  on  a 
double  account :  For,  bcfide^  that  it  very  much 
impaired  their  ftrength,  it  brought  with  it  rhis 
additional  mifchlef,  that,  defpairing  of  recovery, 
they  thongbt  it  to  no  purpofe  to  take  care  of 
themfelves.  And  thu*  the  difeafe  raged  uncon. 
trooled,  and  foon  was  fatal  to  fuch  as  negleded 
the  mean^  of  their  own  fafety,  aid  gave  them- 
felves over  for  loft.  And  here  we  might  take  oc 
cafion  to  inquire  narrowly  into  a  queftion,  which 
fom^  have  darted,  viz.  Whether  an  abfent  (lerfon 
can  catch  the  plague  by  the  ftrength  of  imagina- 
tion  ?  1  he  affirmative  has  many  fticklers  for  it, 
as  may  be  feen  in  Fab  Paulinus,  lib.  i  and  the 
negative  is  no  lefs  ftrcnooufly  aflerted  by  others  s 
Inugination  may  indeed  operate  on  our  own  bo- 
dies, by  reafoo  of  the  mutual  confent  and  fympa- 
thy  that  each  part  has  to  the  other.  3ut  what 
ftrength  can  it  have  to  work  on  the  bodies  of 
others  ?  Whoever  yet  heard  of  a  pick-pocket  who, 
by  the  intenfeoefs  of  his  fancy  only,  could  get  the 
money  out  of  another's  purfe  ?  Or^  of  a  hunger- 
ftarved  wretch,  who,  bv  the  ftrength  of  hi»  imagi- 
nation, could  get  into  his  own  clutches  the  bread 
he  faw  lying  at  a  diftance  on  a  baker's  ftall }  Be- 
fide^  in  thii  cafe  of  the  Athenian  plague,  both  the 
hiftorian  and  our  poet  exprefsly  lay.  That  the  dif- 
eafe  preceded  the  dread  and  apprchcnfion  of  it. 

Ver.  XX98.  This  verfe  our  uaufiator  has  added 
to  his  author. 

Ver.  laoa.  Here  the  poet,  in  thefe  thirteen 
verfts  teaches  farther,  that  fome,  though  they 
ca;i>e  not  to  vifit  their  friends  and^elatioos,  or 
had  neglrded  to  tend  them,  caught  never tht lefs 
the  contagion,  and  died  hke  infeded  flicep  or 
cattle :  and,  becaufc  tht  y  had  negleded  to  take 
eyre  pf  their  friends,  thry  ttK>,  in  their  torn,  were 
n(  glcded  by  them  Thus  too  Fhucydidci,  *'£7i^ 
Jip*  Iri^it  ^t^mir^»f  m^nt^tfi-rXiifmv* t  S^v^^ci  vi^iia]ei 
U*n9M*9  »«)  ri*  w>4«%*  ^ii^jn  rv/D  infm  it\i  yit^  /nn 
^lAMiy  %iittU$  aXXnXtf  w^ii»«i,  dbntfAAv*]*  i^ftcif 
««i  iixim  m$XX»i  iifttmfnrmt  Avt^f  rv  ^«rivrs»l«f. 
1  tit\  OK  (^,  luy*  he,  like  O^ccp,  being  iitfeded  by 
mutua!  >  fiution  :  And  if  men,  Tr  fear,  forbore 
to  vifit  them,  then  th<y  died  forlorn:  fo  that 
maty  fanulict  became  empty,  for  want  of  fuch  as 
()iouid  have  taken  care  of  them.  Thus  Thufjdi* 
^xuij 
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jdct :  Apd  werethcr^  bo  other  teftiitiony  for  pqom 
tigton  to  be  found,  tlum  thi«  of  chit  hillorUn  and 
our  poet,  it  wo|ild  be  abundantly  fufficient,  evi- 
dently to  cnpyince  their  peremptorineit,  wh»  eb« 
ftinately  hold,  that  it  was  unknown  co  the  an- 
cients :  and  them  too,  who  at  pofitively  affcrt, 
that  the  air  only  it  ihe  caufe  of  epidemical  dif- 
eal'et;  aad  will  not  admit  of  contagion,  except  ! 
only  wheti  fubdituted  in  the  place  of  the  air.  But 
how  much  they  arc  ipiftakeo  will  manifcitly  ap. 
pear  b^  the  faUoy|f|n{  aniroadveribo. 


QF  CONTAGlOIf, 

THE  CHIKff  CAUaS  OF  A  P|^f7Dt. 

^t  the  ancients  were  not  ignofast  of,  fo  fhey  al^ 
wayt  apprehcndet),  contagiont;  whatever  ^me 
modern  aurhort  have  believed  to  tlie  contrary* 
Lucretiu«,  who  copies  after  Thficydidet^  freely 
confcfTet  in  this  place,  That  the  eftedt  of  coaU. 
gion  ore  feic  from  far.,  an4  to  him  fublcribc  feve^ 
ral  of  the  ancients,  as  Livy,  li|>.  iii.  cap.  25.  pio- 
dorut  Siculus.  lib.  14.  Diooyllut  lialicarnaflaav 
lib  JO.  and  kuit'biu(i,iib  7.  but,  that  they  afledt, 
when  near  at  hand,  is  allowed  by  all  t  (or  none 
deny,  that  to  tend  and  touch  the  (Ick,  will  fpread 
abroad  the  difeafe,'  and  render  u  epidemical: 
Hence  Virgil  in  Georg,  iii,      . 

Ne  mala  vidni  pecoris  cpntagtaUedant. 

And  enr  Lucretius,  vcr*  1241.  of  this  boolc» 

Qui  fuerant  avtcQi  prclld,  ^ntagibua  ibaat. 

And  yet  L.  Seprulius,  in  lib.  %.  de  Pefie,  cap.  S* 
too  con^dently  affirm.  That  the  third  nunner  of 
contagion,  which,  as  we  faid  before,  the  pbylicians 
call  ftr/omiiim,  was  tonknown  to  the  ancients  an^ 
never  thoug^ic  of  hy  them.  But,  among  many 
other  teftimonies  that  might  be  alfceed,  this  mif- 
take  c^  his  is  evident  from,  the  fullowing  vcrfcsa 
with  which  Virgil  conciadcs  his  third  Ceorgic : 

Jam^ue  catervaclm  dat  ^ragem,  at^ut  aggerat 

ipfls  • 

Iii  ^abulia  turpi  dilapfii  cadavera  tabo : 
Donee  humo  tegere,  ac  foveia  abfcondere  difcunt. 
Nam  neque  erat  coriis  nfus ;  nee  vifcera  quif(^uam, 
Aat  undfs  abolere  poteft«  aut  vincere  ^mma : 
)fec  tf>ndere  qiiidem  mbrbo,  il|avie<]qe  perefa' 
Vellera; ;  nee  telas  poflunt  attingere  putres: 
Veriim  ettam  invifos  fi  quia  tentlrat  amidtns, 
Ardenteip  papube,  atque'immnndus  olentia  fudor 
Membra  lequebatur :  nee  longo  deilide  moranti 
Tempore,  conta^os  artus  facer  ignis  edebat. 

^Vhich  is  rendered  by  pryden,  as  follows; 

At  length  (he  ftrikes  an  nniverfal  blow  : 

To  death  at  once  whole  Herds'  of  cattle  go  t 

Shee|>,  oxen,  horfes  fall;  and,  ^eap'd  on  high. 

The  diff'rinf  fpcd'es  in  confufirm  lie' : 

Till,  warned  by  frecjutei  ills,  the  way  they  fcnnd, 

tl'o 'lodge  their  toathfome  carrion  under  ground ;' 


For,  ufelefs  to  the  cnificr  wtM  Mr  hitef 
Nor  could  their  tainted  flefli  wiih  occia  ti^ef 
Be  free*d  from  ^Ith :  n«r  could  VvkiriM  ht 
The  fttech  abolifli,  or  the  Cav^nr  tamat 
Nor  fafcly  conM  tbey  (hear  their  fleecy  ftoit, 
Made  drunk  with  p^tiTnofa  juice,  and  ftiff  1 

Or  touch  the  treh :  hut,  if  the  veft  diej  «i| 
Red  blifters  rifing  on  their  paps  anpcar, 
And  flaming  carbuneles  1  Mid  noilome  f«ai| 
And  clammy  dews,  that  loathTome  lice  beget) 
Till  the  flow  creeping  evil  eau  bis  way,         ^ 
Confumes  the  parchbg  limbs,  and  makes  ^flj 
his  prey. 

The  ancicau  thefefbrfdmew  what  certi|JMJ 
though,  perhapi>,  they  wqrt  one  ftilly  aw^  rf i 
graat  power,  nor  of  the  maAy  vraya  of  its  \am 
itig,  and  fjpttading  itfelf  abitnd  i  and  tlusM 
raafoo,  that  this  chief  begetter  of  a  uhgacu 
then  fcaree  hpld  to  be  a  proWxer  of  it   Bg 
th*  laft  age,  its  power  was  to  flianifeftly 
ed,  as  to  make  the  modem  pbyfiaaQs  belieie,! 
tfv^t  plagues,  or  thofe  JnleAiooa  i|t  ieaft, 
they  call  bubonic-  are  dfipenuiiaced  by 
only.    In  Florida,  the  feafent  of  tht  jtti 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  vf  iitds,  the  rains,  al< 
regularly,  and  at  due  a|id  cooftant  dnes^ 
there  the  l^afl;  fuipScbn  diere  of  infedtioif 
or  eihalaiions ;  yet,  opofi  the  arrival  of  ^1 
naryfeDow,  who  brought  thidier  ibm'0 
derable  merdiandife  from  an  infedfced  phei;j 
whole  eoumry  ibou  cauriit  tbu  comagioii,i 
fayed  the  fury  of  a  pefulentiai  dilbsfe,  ti 
in  thofe  parts,  unknown  before.     Coata|^' 
cafes,  unle^  a  timel^'  flop  be  put  Co  themt 
bte  provinces  and  whole  kingdaiDf, 
away  their  inhabitanta.    And  thia  ol 
one  of  the  reafons,  that,  thiough  but  of 
contagioii  has  been'  held  to  be  the  thief 
ment,  in  beginning,  and  propagating  a 
The  ancients  indeed  could  fcaree  be  recan 
the  fetting  a  private  atid  particubr  caufe 
bead  of  a  public  and  general,  or  conmoo 
but  thia  difficulty  would  not  have  JGbnled 
had  they  refleded,  that  even  that  caufe 
faid  to  be  common,  by  whoie  e^cacy  a 
becomes  epidemicaL    Fl^ny,  lib.  16.     ' 
that  they  either  baniJbed  the  lepers,  cr 
them  tip,  and  debarred  them   from  aO 
of  converfation,  that  they  might  not  'aktt 
found ;  and  if,  through  negligence,  this  care 
at  any  time  omitted,  the  whole  fodety  mi 
fc^ed  with  that  moft  filthy  difeafe;  of 
lio'  common  caufe  could  be  aJSgued,  beflda 
fagion.    We  read,  that,  in  the  laft  lye,  a  f 
tary  of  the  ?ope'a  treafury,  being  tttSnti 
Pjtmfz  to  Rome,  brought  the  itch  alo^g 
him ;  which  foul  difeafe,  in  a  fbw  dayi^  by 
meant  fpread  itilelf  through  the  whak  diy;^ 
that,  when  Lautrecchusbefieged  Na[^  a  ' 
number  of  harlota,  thai  were  in  the  camp, 
the  ^Uereal  difeafe,  tiil  theft  onkDOwa  ia  dw 
parte  of  the  world,  to'  hk  wlkote  araiy;  M 
whence  it  has  imcc  fpread  itidf  IMO  Afno,  Afej^ 
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I  iSi  &m  tMtaptx  tnaktnff  fonignen  with 
atcrfcterky  iMed,  t^AO  its  nsMlve  Indian^ 
wtf  whmn  it  was  firft.  known.  And  wert 
itk  Mmmoo  caofei,  the  firft  of  which  in* 
td  tht  whdk  dcy  of  Rome,  tht  other  elmoft 
whole  WQild}  Then, not  to  dweU  too  long 
ii  etidfot  1  metieri  let  lu  call  to  Bind  this 
iaiefLecfctiutt 

jpte  enioii  et  tangi,  siii  corpus  onlla  poteft 
ret.  Lil,  iv.  wr.  30^. 

^  bflt  body,  an  be  cotich*d,  or  touch. 

^blevcr  things,  therefore,  meet,  are  bodice  $ 
I  aaktd  ^aliC]r«  :  But,  according  to  Ariftode, 
I*  de  Geiierat.  et  Corrupt,  things  then  touch 
IMher,  when  the  czf  reueft  paru  of  them 
Igetber,  be  it  done  at  what  diftance  yoik 

Coougion  thus  it  not  en  empty  found,  but 
(Set  the  manner,  by  which  an  iofeAion,  by 
toevu  of  corpofclos,  chat  exhale  from  an  in- 
4  bodr,  communicatet  itfelf  to  one  that  it 
4;  tod,  thoogh  it  not  unffcquently  teufihct, 
(Cbwinea  impartf  iu  ^imlcnee  through  an. 
faedS^i. 

bere«eibme,Deverthele|j,  who  will  sot  be 
^cfledtOGontagioot  and  pretend  to  compel 

a  oeccifity  of  owning,  whether. wf  will  or 
Ud  againft  truth  and  obfenration,  chat  a 
H  (bmctimet  it  bred,  without  any  previout 
#00,  ocherwiie  it  would  be  perpetoat  To 
loii  aflertion  good,  they  briogt  for  iniUnce, 
itry,  where  4  new  plague  is  broken  out,  and 
\  whether  it  be  jnft  then  bred  in  thu  conn- 
rbrottght  thither  from  eUewhere  f  If  we 
the  fi^  then  indeed  adieo  to  all  contagion : 
laft,  they  bid  ut  name  the  orlginary  place 
lie  wet  bred ;  which  would  oblige  tit  to  the 
•ofteeflbn  at  the  former.  Therefore,  £ay 
MBtigion  will  propagate,  but  not  begin,  a 
#  T%ongh  this  he  not  argued  amift,  yet  it 
ft  conclnfive,  as  to  hinder  ut  from  believ- 
■R  the  whole  earth  is  at  no  time  free  from 

6;  and  that  there  are  certain  places,  where 
of  plagnea  are  preferYed,  in  order  to 
tmt  at  a  ceruin  time.  JEthiopia  h*as  an  ill 
^  thia  account ;  nor  are  Grand-Catro  and 
tatinopkmttch  better  fpoken  of;  nay,  aU 
»ll  that  vaft  extent  of  land,  which  the  Turks 
Kt,  in  fome  part  or  other  of  it,  erer  hat  had, 
ivcr  will  hKwe,  more  or  leis,  the  pUgoe  a- 
t  them ;  and  this  too  through  their  volunta- 
EglcA ;  for  they  think  it  impioot  to  ftmggle 
vk  Ette.  Bot  the  realbo,  why  it  doet  not  al- 
i  rage  with  the  lame  fierceneft  among  diem, 
e  eariont  difpofitioB  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
rent  ftate  of  the  air. 

it  likewife  obCenrahle,  that  etery  contagiont 
fe  ragct  with  greateft  Tiolence  at  its  firft 
^og  out ;  but  in  length  of  time  grows  mild, 
Ibatet  of  ttt  firft  fury.  Whoever  doobu  of 
let  him  compare  the  mifchieft,  that  hereto- 
wtre  caufed  by  the  venereal  difeafe,with  the 
la,  char,  now.«a-dayt, attend  it ;  let  him  weigh, 
Pi  the  dcTiftatioD,  that  ia  the  laft  age,  the 


finall.pox  brovghe  Upon  (he  Indies,  Where,  at  ict 
ilrft  comhig,  it  fwepc  away,  in  a  few  days,  a  hoU'- 
dred  myriads  of  Meiicans.    The  feeds,  therefore, 
of  peftilential  difetlet  decay,  and  wear  away  by 
degreet;  till,  having  found  proper  humourt  to 
work  on,  and  fpirit*  that  make  but  weak  refift- 
anee,  they  break  out  afreih,  and  with  greater  vioa 
lence  in  other  bodies.     To  this  opinion  fabfcribes 
the  learned  Felix  Platerus,  wh.>,  in  bis  rreatiTc  of 
the  Caulet  of  Fevers,  after  having  made  many  ob. 
fcrvacions,  that  well  deferre  to  be  known  and  re- 
membered, argnes  to  the  following  purpofe :  It 
feeme  more  reaf»nab1e,  fays  he,  to  believe,  that, 
iu  like  manner  as  other  venom*,  which,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  are  innate  and  natural  to 
certain  bodies,  inhere  and  re  fide  in  them,  fo  too 
thit  pcftilent  venom  may  lurk,  not  only  in  the  bo« 
dies  of  fuch  as  are  vifited  with  the  plague,  ,but  of 
others  likewife,  who  are  not  yet  taken  with  a  fe* 
ver ;  or  even  In  clothes,  or  any  thing  of  like  na* 
ture;  and  that  it  may  be  imparted  and  transfer* 
red  firom  body  to  body;  not  only  by  mutual  coo* 
tad,  bat  by  the  intermediate  air  intervening,  and 
taking  thofe  invenomed  feeds  from  one  body,  aa4 
waiting  (hem  into  another.    Befides,  a  peftileof 
venom,  if  it  be  actraded  by  infpiration,  chiefly  af^ 
feds  the  heart,  and  kindles  a  fever  in  a  moment  | 
or,  if  it  be  canght  by  any  other  meant,  and  poC 
Mes  any  other  part  of  the  body,  it  either  makea 
the  fame  progrdfs  to  the  heait  by  infpiration,  of 
through  fome  blind  pafiages;  or  die  it  ftaya  for 
feme  time  in  the  part  ic  firft  feized  on  ;  and  evea 
in  that  cafe,  thoogh  it  be  propagated  no  farther, 
and  though  no  pdlilent  fever  yet  appear,  the  bo« 
dy  nevertheleft  is  rendered  infeAed  by  that  ve« 
nom ;  which,  fooner  or  later,  may  afie^  likewife 
the  bodies  of  others.    And  this  is  the  reafon,  that 
fbch  as  fly  from  inre<5ted  places  into  others,  tbac 
are  free  from  the  plague,  and  fiay  there  fome 
time,  are  often,  even  after  many  days,  taken  firfk 
with  the  plague ;  or,  if  they  are  not  taken  them- 
felves,  they  may  nevertheleft  infed  others.     In 
like  manner  too,  experience  teaches,  that  a  lewd 
woman,  who  lies  with  a  man,  tainted  with  the 
venereal  difeafe,  though  fhe  be  not  yet  fo  infedcd 
by  him,  as  to  be  fick  of  that  difeafe  hcrfelf,  may 
neverthelefs  infed  others,  who  afterwards  lie  with 
her,  with  the  fame  difeafe.    This  too  it  attefted 
by  Femeliut;  and,  therefore,  we  dare  confidently 
affirm,  that  the  feedt  of  plagues,  like  other  ve. 
noms,  are  always  refidiog  in  certain  bodies,  in 
fome  country  of  the  world  or  other;  and  thac 
they  are  propagated  from  thence  into  other  pla- 
ces, in  the  manner  above  fpoken.    Even  as  wo 
know  for  certain,  that  the  venom  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  which  it  well  nigh  as  contagions  and 
noxious,  at  leaft  to  mankind,  came  firft  of  all, 
creeping  from  body  to  body,  from  the  Indict  evea 
to  us ;  and  now  fubfiftt  no  where  but  in  bodiei, 
and  vrandert  by  conugioo  out  of  fome  into  othert. 
Which  venereal  difeafe,  manifefUng  itfelf  in  thia 
manner,  refidet  neverthdeft,  in  other  placet,  in 
other  bodiet ;  and,  by  fome  one  or  other  of  them, 
is  carried  back  aoain  into  the  fame  country.  Thua 
too  the  plague,  tnough  it  hai  often  ceaicd  to  rage 
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for  a  longtime  tofether,  in  certain  plicet»  ii  ne- 
▼ertheleft  inherent  io  certain  bodie«,  in  fome  part 
of  the  earth  or  other ;  and,  as  ii  faid  above,  i*,  in 
its  due  timcyderived  from  thence,  and  breaks  ont 
in  thofe  bodies,  in  which  it  lay  dormant.  Info- 
much,  that  no  neccflity  obliges  us  to  hold,  for  this 
reafont  viz  becaufc  we  hear  nothing  of  it,  nor 
where  it  rages,  as  if  it  were  totally  eitinguilhed, 
and  that  the  whole  world  were  free  from  it ;  that 
therefore  when  it  returns  again,  it  is  engendered 
anew  in  the  air,  and  falls  down  from  thence  up- 
on u« ;  though,  notwithflandiag  ail  thin,  it  cannot 
jn  the  lead  be  doubted,  but  that  the  air  is  imbued 
with  a  malignant  qtiatity,  with  which  it  may,  and 
does  fometimes,  aflVd  the  bodies  of  animals :  in 
like  manner  as  we  grant,  that  they  are  affrdled 
by  a  peQilcnc  conugion,  prc»ceeding  from  in^eAcd 
bodies,  and  iniiiiuating  itfelf  into  other  bodies,  in 
the  method  abovementioncd ;  but  that  the  origin 
cf  this  con  lag  i  n  is  due  to  the  air,  can  in  no  wife 
le  granted,  ior  the  re^ifons  before  given.  Thus 
far  PUcerui,  with  whom  the  generality  of  phyC- 
cians  agree.  For  the  objedions,  which  D.  5en- 
Hcnud,  in  Ub.  i.  dc  Cauf.  Poftil.  cap.  ix.  has 
brought  againU  him,  are  held  to  be  trifling,  and 
of  no  validity. 

^  Vcr.  1204.  This  and  the  two  following  verfcs 
are  a  piir^phrafe  of  nur  tranflator  on  his  author. 

Ver.  12Q7-  Hence  we  fee,  that  the  fayiug  of 
the  comic  poet  has  ilill  prevailed : 

Froximtis  fum  egomet  mihi, 

That  charity  begins  at  home,  as  our  ill-natured 
proverb  exprcITcs  it,  and,  confequently,  that  men 
are  more  careful  of  their  own  health  than  that  of 
others.  To  abandon  friend<«  in  {icknefs,  is  a  piece 
of  cruelty  deteflable  even  in  heathens ;  how  much 
more  then  is  it  to  be  abhorred  in  Chriftians  ?  Yet 
Guido  Cauliacus  tells  us,  that  in  the  plague  that 
raged  in  the  year  1348,  the  living,  that  they 
might  not  endanger  their  lives  by  the  contagion, 
avoided  to  come  near  the  infcdlcd;  infomuch, 
that  whole  families  died  without  attendance,  and 
were  buried  withoat  priefts :  the  father  vliited 
not  the  fon,  nor  the  Con  the  father  .*  Charity  was 
cztinguiihed,  and  hope  overthrown.  "  In  tan- 
tunique,'*  fays  he,  "  gentcs  moriebantur  fine  f^.- 
mulit,  et  fcpeliabantur  fine  faccrdotibus :  Patc| 
Xion  vifitabac  filium,  nee  filius  patreni  :  caritas 
crat  mortua,  et  fpes  profirata.'*  Matiheo  Villa- 
no  acknowledges  this  tq  be  true ;  and  though  he 
endeavours  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  fiarbarians, 
after  whofe  example  the  Chriftians  no  kfs  inhu- 
manly abandoned  their  friends ;  yet  Jie  omits  not 
to  brand  them  with  infamy,  as  men  guilty  of  a 
barbarity  truly  detcdable,  and  till  then  unheard 
of  among  the  profeflor^  of  Chrillianity. 

Vcr.  1215.  In  thefe  ten  verfcs,  the  poet  telUus, 
that  fuch  of  them,  as  came  to  tend  the  infeded, 
were  cxpofed  to  a  double  deflrudi'«n.  For,  ei- 
ther they  caught  the  contagion  of  the  fick,  and 
underwent  the  tike  fa'e  wrh  them,  or  clfc,  worn 
out  with  the  fatigue  of  tending  them,  they  at 
leiig'h  fell  fick  of  the  fame  difeafe.  But  (hame  a* 
well  as  piety  excited  thcQ  to  fbrvc  their  fticnds 


in  To  great  diftrefs ;  wad  tbnt  die  mA  ivtH 
among  them  rxpofed  their  Kves  to  thn  iap^ 
and  chiefly  affiCbed  thdr  dying  frieada  la  Ik 
manner,  Thucydides :  'E<7i.  w^$Mn,Ufii^tk 

Wv  #^  mttrih  ir<«»rtr  «Sf^  v^f  f<^i  M  ssi  li 
(w(*f  rmt  >chol.)  iJutf^tti  rm  AnytyM/Amn 
^iurSvnt  MM*  «« tt*ii»t  8(t«a/»*«»,  iri  «i  snUi  ad 
fiM^fittw  That  is  to  fay,  if  they  forbore  doc  tsiii 
them, then  they  died  themfelves.  For,oiitof  faai 
they  would  not  fpare  their  own  perfooi,1i«  la 
into  their  friends;  efpecialiy  after  it  «»  caati 
this  pafs,  that  their  own  domeftics,  wearied  11 
the  lamentations  of  them  that  died,  and  mam 
with  the  greatbefii  of  the  calamity,  were  bo  ka 
er  moved  with  it  j 

Ver.  my.  Upon  this  calamity,  the  Bibfj 
Rochefter  thus  paraphrafes ; 

Here  others,  poifoo'd  by  the  fcest. 
Which  from  corrupted  bodiet  went, 

Quickly  return  the  death  tftcy  did  receive, 
.\od  death  toothers  give  : 

rhemiclvcs,  now  dead,  the  air  poihite  ^M^ 
For  which  they  otheia  cur»*d^fore: 
rheir  bocUes kill  all  that  come  near; 

And,  even  after  death,'  they  all  are  1 

Ytt,  X3»t.  This  and  the  following  fsfti 
thas  in  the  original : 

loque  ^is  alinm-populum  fepelire  fuoru 
Cirtantes,  lacrymi»  lafli,  lufluque  redifaui: 
lode  booaijv  partem  in  ledum  msrore 

i.  e.  After  they  had  ftriven   and  com 
bury  the  bodies  of  whofe  families  of  chd 
among  thofe  of  the  friends  of  others, 
turned  wearied   with  grief   and  wecpiq|S 
hence  moil  of  them  took  to  their  bed* 


Ver.  1125,  The  poet  having  laid 
eyes  the  lamentable  and  tragical  cooditioi 
city  of  Athens,  he  now  brings  vpon  the  1^ 
herdfmeo,  (hepherds,  and  peafants,  «1mi 
vifitcd  with  this  cruel  infcdioo,  io  «*"   . 
necefiaries,  deftitute  of  friends*  and  defpaoM 
relief,  fiiui  themfelves  up,  fome  of  them hm 
narrow  huts,  where  they  died  by  heaps,  dcM 
no  lefs  by  famine  than  the  plague;  while «ti4 
for  fear  of  the  enemy>  who  were  laying  wife^ 
whole  country,  and  deftroying  all  with  in^ 
fword,  with  the  difeafe  upon  them,  fled  •"(«' 
city  ;  and  others,  whofe  ftrength  wooMacf 
mit  tlieni  to  reach  thither,  lay  languilbtsg  i* 
highways,  naked,  full  of  ulcers,  &c.    What  a 
dreadful,  what  more  difmal,  can  ioufiDtfMl 
gure  to  itfelf  ?  ^^ 

Vcr.  iii3.  This  obfervation  is  ihetrtt^ 
not  his  author's.  J 

Vcr.  1219.  The  Bifliop  of  Rochefler  deWj 
this  circumflaoce  very  pathetically  10  the  isM 
iog  verfca ; 
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!ere  lies  a  mother  and  her  child ; 
lie  infiDt  fuck*d  a*  yet,  and  fmll*d, 
lut  firait  by  its  own  food  was  kill'd  : 
'here  parenta  hugg*d  their  children  laft  ; 
[ere  parting  lovers  laft  embrac'd ; 
But  jet  not  parting  neither  : 
y  both  eiptr'd,  and  went  away  together, 
he  friend  does  hear  bis  friends  lall  cries; 
irti  bit  grief  for  him,  and  then  dies; 
ive*  not  enough  to  clofe  his  eyes. 
Vhe  father,  at  his  death, 
ki  bis  fon  heir,  with  an  infedioui  Weath : 
the  fame  hour  the  fon  does  ul^e 
it  father's  will,  and  bis  own  make : 
be  fervant  needs  not  here  be  flain, 
enre  bis  mafter  in  the  other  world  again ; 
bey  languiibing  together  lie ; 
heir  fouls  away  together  fly  : 
he  huiband  gafps ;  his  wife  lies  by : 
mud  be  her  turn  next  to  die ; 
The  hufband  and  the  wife 
truly  now  are  one,  and  live  eae  life : 
i  couple  who  the  gods  did  entertain, 
lai  Bttde  their  prayers  here  in  vain  : 
Ui  Citts  in  death  could  them  divide ; 
ymuft,  without  their  privilege,  together  both 
hsfc  dy'd. 

Plilgui  c/AHt^fu,  Sian,  1 9.  &  flO. 

ir  13131.  Thtjs  Thucydides :  'Er/vi  V  mMs 
^  trjif  rS  9ir^^tt\t  witm  «*J  li  l^vyn*ftt^n  i« 

yi#  ix  9T»(XJ'^fm.  AAX*  it  »aXi$att  Tttyn^euf 

w  nn^  W  AXxixt(XntiJ\».  This  IS  to  fay : 
Ici  the  prclenr  affliSion,  the  reception  of  the 
try  people,  and  of  their  ftibftance  into  the 
opprefled  both  the  citizens  and  much  more 
>eople  themfelves,  that  thus  came  in  :  For, 
^  no  honfes,  and  dwelling  at  that  time  of 
'nu'  (for  it  was  in  the  rummer)^  in  (lifling 
K  the  mortality  was  now  without  all  form, 
^g  men  lay  tumbling,  one  upon  another, 
V  ftrecti.  And  Tit.  Livius  defcribc:.  the  like 
t  in  almoft  the  fame  colours.  "  Grave  tcm- 
*^ys  he,  "  et  forte  annus  peflilens  erat  urbi, 
H^e*  nee  hominibus  magis,  quam  pecori :  et 
^e  vim  morbi  terrores  populatioois,  pccoribus 
ftibufquc  in  urbem  receptis  :  ^a  colluvio  mii» 
i»  omnis  generis  auimantum,  et  odore  info- 
urbaooi,  et  agrrftem  confertum  in  arda  leda, 
♦  ac  yigiliis  angcbat,  minifteriaque  invicem, 
Mitagio  ipfa  vplgabat  morbos  Lib.  iii. 
^  '231.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  great 
^urfe  of  country  pe<  pic  that  flocked  into  the 
>  for  fear  of  the  l.accdemooiant,  who  had  then 
^  Attica,  and  were  putting  all  to  fire  and 
W.  wu  the  diitf  caufe  of  thi^  plague ;  and 
*hat  Lucretius  related  before  of  the  city  of 
*n>,  wa«  fpoken  by  a  certain  way  of  antict- 
**i  which  is  not  unfrcqu^nt  with  poets;  as  if 
^  confidcrcd  with  himfclf,  that  he  (hould 
7*^^  '^plained  the  matter  equal  to  its  digni- 
^1  fettiog  Icf*  by  the  metropolis  than  the 
*w  province,  he  had  begun  his  narration  of 
'  <W«afc  by  the  country.    The  iciliroony  of 


Thucydides,  from  whom  onr  author  ha«  taken 
this  defcription,  is  aione  fufficient  to  juftify  thia 
opinion,  which,  nevertheleri,  may  be  confirmed 
by, other  undeniable  proofs.  For,  in  the  firft 
p[ace,  the  Athenians  would  otherwife  have  been 
very  injurious  to  their  Prince  Pericles,  whom,  as 
Plutarch  tells  us  in  his  life,  they  accufed  of  hav* 
iiig  been  the  cau(e  of  thf  pbgue,  by  admitffng 
into  the  city,  and  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  the 
great  multitude  of  peafants,  and  orher  country 
people;  where  they,  who  had  been  accuf^omed 
to  labour,  and  living  in  the  open  air,  led  lazy  and 
idle  lives,  and  were  crowded  and  (htit  up  together 
in  narrow  and  ftifling  habitations:  Ofallwhicli 
he  had  been  the  occafion,  who,  during  the  war, 
had  received  thofe  who  had  fled  froni  the  enemy 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  he  took  car^ 
to  find^hem  no  manner  of  employment,  but  fqf<» 
fercd  them,  like  brute  beads,  cnclofed  in  narrcxwr 
grounds,  mutually  to  infed  one  another;  and  aU 
lowed  them  no  change  of  air,  or  (carce  the  liber* 
ty  of  breathing.  Th^  Plutarch*  Now  let  it  be 
even  granted  that  the  Athenians  were  in  the 
wron^  as  to  the  caufe  of  this  plague ;  yet  thej 
had  no  pretence  of  reafon  to  lay  the  blame  on  Pe* 
rides,  if  Athens  was  afflidcd  with  that  peftilence 
befor^e  the  peafants  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country  fled  thither  :  but  they  were  not  miftakea 
in  believing  that  the  plague  had  invaded  the  city 
by  the  means  of  thia  new  increafe  of  dwellers  i 
for  fultry  heat,  aod  an  impure  corrupted  air  may 
favour  and  promote  a  plague,  but  are  altogethec 
incapable  of  firfl  kindling  and  introducing  a  pelfU- 
lence.  Diodorus  Siculus,  though  he  adheres  to« 
obdinately  indeed  to  the  then  commonly  receive4 
opinion  of  the  ambient  air,  yet  favours  oUr  affer- 
tion  concerning  the  contagion,  by  means  of  the 
country  people  that  flocked  into  Athens:  for, 
fpeaking  of  this  plague,  he  fays,  that  the  great 
multitude  of 'all  manner  of  people,  who,  out  of 
fear,  were  fled  from  the  counuy  into  the  city, 
where,  by  reafon  of  the  narrownefs  of  the  place« 
they  were  promifcuoufly,  and  without  any  order, 
crowded  together,  not  without  good  caufe,  fell 
into  difeafes ,  for,  breathing  nothing  but  noifome 
flenches,  that  were  occafioned  by  filth  and  nafii. 
oefs,  and  the  air  befides  being  grown  fultry,  and 
ahnofl  fuffocated  by  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  they 
received  within  their  bowels  the  contagious  ve« 
nom.  Thus  we  fee  what  is  the  chief  cauie  oC 
plagues,  and  from  whence  this  of  Athens  took  its 
origin.  £ven  Lucretius  himfelf,  whatever  he  faid. 
to  the  contrary,  of  the  air,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  narration,  yet  in  this  place  he  feems  to  own^ 
that  the  plague  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  con- 
tagion which  the  country  people  brought  into  the 
city.    His  words  are  as  followi : 

Nee  minimum  partim  ex  agris  segroris  in  urbem  ■ 
Conflusit,  languens  qvem  conttUit  agricoUrum 
Copia,  conveniens  ex  omni  morbida  parte. 

There  i^,  therefore,  no  reifoo  to  difpute,  for  the 
future,  the  moft  ancient  prerogauve  and  efficacy 
of  contagion,  in  all  plagi|es ;  but  chiefly  not  19 
this  naoft  memorable  plague  of  Athtoa. 
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Vcr.  X234.  ThuB  too  the  Bifhop  of  Rochefter : 

There  wat  no  number  now  of  death  : 
The  lifters  Icarce  ftood  ftill  theonfekes  to  breaehe: 
The  (iftcn  now,  quite  wearied  in  cutting  liogle 

thread, 
Began  at  once  to  part  whole  loonat : 
One  ftroke  did  give  whole  houfes  doomi. 

Flague  of  Athens ^  Stam.  »I. 

Ver.  fi35-  ^n  h'^f*  manner  Thucylidet:  Kai 
in  •ntii  Hats  ucdeXiv)r*]«,  xxt  wi#}  rkt  x^niett  atra^v^ 
kfiMns^  T^  rv  uda\n  Irthfiia,*  That  is  to  fay  :  And 
they  lay  half-dead  in  the  wayii,  and  abont  every 
eonduit,  through  defire  of  water.  The  greatelt 
relief  of  an  inflamed  heart,  is,  without  doubr,  to 
breathe  in  a  cool  and  pure  air  :  but  the  heart  is 
alwayi  inflamed  in  a  burninf?  fever,  with  which 
the-  Athenians  were  then  afilidled  :  Fand  hence 
proceeded  that  implacable  thirft  which  made 
them  make  what  hafle  they  could  to  the  foun- 
tahn  ;  but  fome  of  them,  through  weakoefs,  faint- 
ed and  fell  down  by  the  way,  while  others,  who 
liad  more  ftrcngth,  lay  near  the  fountains,  fuffo. 
catetl  with  the  great  plenty  of  water  they  had 
poured  down  into  their  burning  entrails.  Now 
the  fouiHain  CiUirhoes,  that  without  the  walls, 
broke  out  in  fevcn  Hrcams,  and  was  conveyed 
iato  Athens  by  as  many  pipes,  fupplied  with 
water  the  upper  part  of  the  city :  in  the  lower 
jart  of  which,  towards  the  Pira:euii,  there  were 
00  fountains,  but  only  wells,  as  has  been  faid  al. 
ready. 

Ver.  1237.  Lucretius  omiti  nothing  that  may 
ereate  horror,  and  provoke  commiferation  in  the 
minds  of  the  readers.  To  chia  end,  he  now  ex- 
pofcs  to  their  eyes  the  ftreets  of  Atheni,  thick 
ftrowed  with  dead  and  dying  boJies,  half  naked, 
and  half-covered  with  filthy  weeds,  and  wallow- 
ing, nay,  almoft  buried  in  their  owi^  corruption. 

Ver.  114a.  Here  the  poet  teaches,  that  necef- 
fity  had  reduced  the  Athenians  to  fuch  hard  ex- 
tremities, that  the  xdiles,  whofe  office  it  was  to 
take  care  of  the  temples,  had  permitted  thofe  thit 
fled  into  the  city  to  take  up  their  abodes  in  thofe 
holy  places,  where  they  built  tents  for  themfelves 
and  families,  and  perhaps  too  for  the  cattle  they 
brought  with  them.  This  profanation  of  ficred 
things,  and  contempt  of  all  religion,  proceeded 
from  the  highcft  defperation,  if  we  may  give  cre- 
dit to  Thucydiiles,  who  relates  it  as  fellows :  T^ 
^  4(^,  hf  ett  itf'xr^v^y?*,  nn^th  vtXut  ?»,  «vr«f  Umwoi' 
fftrximtf,  uan(C*«^o^ifV  ya^  rS  ««»»,  it  itf^mWM  uz 
$X**^f  3^rj  yifurrmt  U  Uifoi^mi  ij^^nrlo  nai  h^S*  mO 
icim  ifAtmt'  i.  e.  The  temples  alfo  where  they 
dwelt  in  tentf  were  all  full  of  the  dead  that  died 
within  thetn ;  for,  oppreffed  with  the  violence  of 
the  calamity,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  men 
grew  carelel^  of  holy  and  profane  things  alike. 

Ver.  1243.  ^^  ^^*  thought  our  tranflator  is 
not  to  much  obliged  to  his  author  as  to  the  fiifliop 
of  Rocheiler,  who,  on  this  particular,  paraphrafes 
ae  follows : 

The  gods  are  eall'd  upon  in  vain  ; 
The  ^;ods  gare  no  rcleafe  ^oto  their  paia  s 


The  gods  to  fear  cv*n  for  thanfelvei(e|i8! 
For  now  the  flck  into  the  temples  came, 
And  with  them  brought  more  than  a  holy  flaae; 

There,  at  the  altars,  made  their  pray*r: 

They  facnfic*d,  and  dy*d  too,  there : 

A  facrifice  not  fees  before ; 

That  Heaven,  us'd  but  to  the  gofc 

Of  lambs  or  bulls,  flionld  now 
Loaded  with  priefts  fee  its  own  altan  too. 

Ver.  ii44.  Thueydidet,  after  having  sc^bmI. 
ed  us  that  tjie  great  UcentioufBefs  whkb  «« 
pra(5lifed  io'  the  city  proceeded,  and  bcgao  nfiil 
from  this  difeafe,  .adds  immediately,  thst  «bt 
any  man  knew  to  be  delightful  and  coodsdreto 
pleafure,  that  was  made  both  profitable  sad  )»> 
nourable  :  Neither  the  fear  of  the  gods,  fryi^ 
nor  laws  of  men  awed  any  man  :  not  the  CwM^ 
becaufe  they  concluded  it  wat  alike  to  wsrfiip^ 
or  not  to  worfliip,  feeing  that  rhey  all  alftepc 
riflied  :  not  the  latter,  becatle  bo  man  cxpcM 
that  his  life  would  kfl  till  he  received  poailnai 
of  his  crimes  by  jodgmem :  Bot  they  dio^ 
there  was  now  hanging  over  their  headi  faa 
far  greater  judgmem  decreed  agaioft  dieiB ;  ■< 
before  it  fell  upon  them,  thej  thoogkt  tecsjir 
fome  little  part  of  their  Kvet.  \g^lk  ^ni, 
M»K  wcv]s;(«3tv  rs  if  «w«  Mt^Xi09,  vvf*  mi  m^ 

i«  TV  watrmt  i^f  h  Xr«  i^aXXofium'  r£w  Ik  ift^ 

pt^funiv  0p£9  hrtK^tfM^Biimtt  4»  vrfi*  Ifun^  U 
mvat  rS  Ciw  v$  mwvXmu^mt'  Thus  Thucydidcs:  CpH 
which  paflage  of  that  hiflorian  the  Biihopsfl'' 
cheAer  finely  paraphrafes^  and  oonchidciAs 
poem : 

But  what,  great  gods !  was  worft  of  all, 
Hell  forth  its  magazines  of  luiU  did  call; 

Nor  would  it  be  content 
With  the  thick  troops  of  fouls  were  thither  fts:; 
Into  the  upper  world  it  went : 
Such  gtiilt,  fuch  wickednefi. 
Such  irreligion  did  increafe. 
That  the  few  good,  who  did  farvire. 
Were  angry  with  the  plague  for  fufi'Viogtba 

to  live, 
More  for  the  living,  than  the  dead,  did  gricK: 

Some  robb*d  the  very  dead. 
Though  fore  to  be  infefted  e*er  they  fled; 
Though  in  the  tery  aA  fure  to  be  punifted : 
Some,  nor  the  flirines,  nor  temples,  fpar'd, 
Nor  gods,  nor  heiv'ns  they  fear'd. 
Though  fuch  examples  of  their  pow'r  afpeir'J: 
Virtue  was  now  efteem*d  an 'empty  name; 
And  honefty  the  foo^ifli  voice  of  fame : 
For,  having  pafs'd  thofe  tort*riog  flames  befat, 
They  thought  the  paniflmfient  a&eady  o'er; 

Thought  heav'n  could  have  no  worie  10  ibt* 
Here  having  felt  one  hell,  they  thought  there  «i> 
no  more. 

Fhgn^Afkm.SUiiull 
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\  1146.  te  Acfe  twelfe  hft  ^rfet  the  poet 
S  tiu  tiM  AtbcBiBiit  were  not  cooteat 
>oIlotiM;  their  holy  placet  with  dead  bodicf, 
iflfgreiled  likewife  all  their  lawi  concerning 
k,  which  they  had  till  then  obferved,  and 
their  dead,  at  they  cooldt  wherever  they 
room.    l*haf  too  Thncydide^t    Ui^i  ri 

l/«rjU  M  Of  UmfHrnf^k.  Now  by  the 
Boot  coDl'ent  of  all  authors,  the  Athenians 
if  tW  people  the  moft  ceremoniooi  in  the 
b  of  their  dead,  whom  they  honoared  even 
higheft  faperftition.    If  any  one  neglcAed 

the  rhet  of  foneral  to  thefe  who  were  flain 
',  he  was  paniflied  with  death :  And  the 
nd  eipence  of  funerals  grew  at  length  to 
Kds  among  them,  that  Solon  was  forced  to 
lop  to  it  by  laws ;  but  when  this  plague 
Igiog  at  Athena,  no  funeral  rites  were  oh- 
:  For,  as  the  hiftorian,  from  whom  our  poet 
ihen  this  pafTage,  relates,  many,  for  want 
Igi  nccefiary,  after  fo  many  deaths  before, 
ferced  to  become  impudent  in  the  funeraU 
il(iicod»:  For,  when  one  had  made  a  fu- 

]fle,  another,  getting  before  htm,  would 
f  mIh  dead,  and  fet  h  on  fire  ;  and  when 
«ti  baming,  others  would  come,  and,  having 
poa  it  the  dead  they  brought,  go  their  way 

rSf  Wiln^^mv,.  hik   ri  rvx^S  Air  Wfflthdfmi 

» ^  ^>  Wi^vjtf  T4V  ImtflSf  ftn^f,  i^T^tt*  it 
<^  AXXV  Jn^iv  iwt^mkiijiif  h  fi^utt,  tw^fttf. 
/d.  But  this  calamity  of  the  Athenians 
lore  vifibly  appear,  by  giving  at  large  the 
ttd  ceremonies,  that  they  thought  them- 
teligioufly  bound  to  obferve  in  the  fepultnre 
ir  dcKl ;  and  which  are  recorded  by  Nardius 
•  following,  no  kfn  learned  than  accurate, 
dverfion  oa  this  paiTage  of  our  author. 


ANIMADVERSION 

BaMNlS   MARDtVI,  COMCCRNINO   TBt  fO« 

MaaALt  or  tbb  atbenians. 

^^%  ia  his  oratioB  for  Fhccus,  acquaints  us, 
mnaanity,  learning,  religion,  laws,  cWil 
:»«•,  and  the  ufc  of  com,  began  firft  am<n)g 
Athenians,  and  from  them  were  diftribueed 
^  whole  earth :  Hence  Lucretius  layt  of 

"tttenmt  vkam^  legefque  rogimnt. 

LH,  vi.  ver,  ^ 

?^nf  feemsto  have  been  more  anciently 
JW  aaioBg  them,  or  more  religioufly  obfervo 
^^^  paying  the  juft  dues  of  funeral  to 
•^1  *%'^*Ut  to  «hofc,  who  had  been 
«  fighting  for  ihcw  country :  Of  this  we 
«  naoQs  example,  recorded  by  Xenophon, 
'  *^»»»s*»,  ittid  by  Vakrttti  Maximuii  i«rhv 


tells  Bs,  that  the  AthaBlaat  coBdemsed,  and  puc 
to  death,  ten  of  their  caputns,  who  returned  t* 
Athen*  after  a  great  vidory  they  had  gained  at  fea 
over  the  LactHlemooians,  only  becaufe  they  had  noc 
paid  the  left  duties  to  the  dead  "bcKlie*  of  tholia 
that  had  been  killed  in  the  eng^agement,  evea 
though  they  had  this  to  plead  ixi  their  defence, 
that  the  tempelluous  weather  had  rendered  it  im. 
poifible  :  *'  Decern  iraperatores  fuos,  et  qiiiiiem  h 
pulctierrtma  viAoria  veoientrs,  capital  i  judkio 
exoeptos  necftront,  quod  miiitum  corpora,  licet* 
fovitia  maris  mterpellante,  fepulturae  mandare 
non  potuilTent,  fed  in  fludud,  neccHItate  adaiSi, 
projeciiTcnt.**  Valer.  Max.  lib.  ix.  cap.  8.  De. 
terred  by  this  (everity,  Chabrias,  who  command. 
ed  the  Athenian  fleet,  wm  more  warf  :  For  he, 
having  defeated  and  pot  to  flight  the  fleet  of  the 
Lacedemonians  at  the  ifland  Naxo«,  iuftcad  of 
purfniog  the  rouud  enemy,  minded  only  to  ^ra. 
ther  up  the  dead  bodies  of  the  flain  ;  a^M.  fcarinjr 
the  fuperfUtion  of  the  people,  chofc  rather,  fa^s 
Diodorus  Siculus,  lib. xv.  to  let  the  entniies  of 
the  republic  efcape,  than  that  their  dead  frioidts 
flioold  be  deprived  of  the  rites  of  funeral ;  other* 
wife  he  might  eafily  have  dcHroyed  the  whole  na. 
val  force  of  the  Lacddcmonians.  Midat,  the 
great  general  of  the  Athenian*,  commanded  bis 
whole  army  to  halt,  only  to  bury  two  of  his  foU 
diers.  Ifocrates  in  Panegyr.  relares.  That  AdraP 
tui,  king  of  Argos,  having  been  unfuccefsful  in  a 
war  agaioft  the  Thebans,  and  not  bdug  »bie  to 
carry  ofl'the  dead  bodies  of  the  flain,  befoughi  the 
Athenians,  and  their  king  Thefeut,  to  commife- 
rate  the  public  calamity  of  the  Argivet,  and  to 
aflift  them  to  compel  the  Thebans,  ro  allow  the 
ceremonies  of  fepulture,  to  thofe  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  battle :  This  the  Athenians  deemed 
a  juft  cauie  of  war,  and  the  foccefs  feemcd  to  juf- 
tify  their  opinion ;  for,  taking  op  arms  agaioft 
the  Thebans  on  no  other  pretenee  but  this,  eftey 
defeated  them,  and  would  hearken  to  peace  on  no 
terms  whatever,  till  the  Tncbans,  by  way  of  pre- 
liminary, had  paid  the  due  rites  of  fepulture  to 
the  flain  Argivcs.  Nor  may  we  forget  the  piety 
of  Cimon,  who,  that  he  might  bury  his  father, 
who  vras  dead  in  prifon,  fubmttted  to  be  a  pri- 
foner  himfelf,  and  redeemed  the  body  at  the  price 
of  his  own  liberty. 

But  they  extended  this  piety  not  only  to  thofe 
who  had  facrificed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the 
public  fafety,  but  likewife  to  their  kindred,  and 
men  of  the  meaneO  condition;  whofe  relations 
the  Demarchtts,  or  chief  of  the  people,  could 
oblige  to  bory  the  dead  body,  by  laying  a  heavy 
fine  on  thofe  that  negleded  to  do  fo  within  a  cer. 
tain  time :  that  magiflrate  had  likewife  the  power 
to  limit  and  fix  the  expence  of  a  funeral,  ai  alfo 
to  contrad  himfelf  for  it  with  the  pubKc  under- 
takers.  Euftathius,  in  Com.  II.  ad  calcem,  cele- 
brates  Pififtratus,  for  having  always  two  or  three 
fervanfi  attending  hha,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
carry  money  for  him  to  beftow  on  the  funeralt 
of  the  poor.  The  charhy  of  Simon  to  the  dead 
poor,  who  left  not  enoogh  to  bury  them,  and 
wfatm  ho  iolerred  at  hit  ovsa  cjjpeiioe^  is  )aikemiSt 
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extolled  hy  /Tmilins  Probuji;  and  Plutarch,  in  hi« 
life,  records  «>f  him,  that,  havin}^  with  prcat  care 
and  tr  »ublc,  jfot  together  the  bones  of  Thtfcuu, 
he  brou{;ht  them  to  AthcDs.  Nor  may  we  for- 
get a  iignal  office  cif  piery,  ratniioncd  by  Dc- 
Biollhenes,  advcrf.  Macartat,  and  enjoihed  by  an 
Attic  law,  which  commanded  every  pafl'cngcr, 
Vfho  happened  to  fee  upon  the  road  a  dead  body, 
thou>/h  of  a  perfon  unknown  to  him,  to  throw  at 
lead  'hrec  handfuh  of  carh  on  the  face  of  the 
defund  for  his  fcpulture,  fince  ar  that  time  he 
cobid  not  have  the  mean*  of  burying  him  other- 
wife.  This  is  attefted  likewifc  by  vtlian.  Var. 
Hift.  lib  5.  and  by  Phocylidas,  Mofchus,  Sopho. 
des,  and  Acron.  And  this  cuftom  was  fo  gene- 
rally received,  and  deemed  fo  indifpenObly  necef- 
fary,  that  it  was  expedlcd  even  of  thofe  who  were 
going  on  buflncfs  that  required  the  greatcft  hade, 
as  Quintilian  fays,  lib.  I.  Decad.  5.  and  Horace, 
Carm.  lib.  1.  Od.  28.  aliuden  to  it  in  thefe  exprefs 
words  of  Archytas  the  phiiofophcr,  to  the  fea* 
mcn: 

At  tu,  nauta,  vagx  nc  parce  malignus  arcnz, 

Oflibus  &  capiti  inhumato 
Particulam  dare. 
Quaiiqiiam  feflinas,  non  eft  mora  longa^  liccbit 

Irjccfto  icr  pulvcrc  curras. 

Which  Creech  thus  interprets. 

But  feamen,  pray  be  juft ;  put  near  the  land  ; 
Beftow  a  grave,  and  hide  my  limbs  in  fand. 
Though  hafty  now,  driv'n  by  a  profp*rous  gale, 
*ris  quickly  done,  thrice  throw  the  fand  \  and  fail. 

Nor,  as  the  Scholiaft  on  the  Antig.  of  Sophocles 
informs  us,  were  they  permitted  to  throw  clods  of 
earth,  but  what  they  called  ;t,c«,  mould,  or  crum- 
bled earth  :  and  this  office  tht  y  called  Wtl^eikXM 
7n»,  or  xs»«»  vuXCfxs.  They  feared,  perhaps,  that  if 
they  had  thrown  folid  clods  of  earth,  they  would 
have  lain  heavy  on  the  dead  body.  Let  this  fuf- 
iice  for  the  piety  of  the  Athenians  towards  the 
«lead :  I  will  now,  .that  I  may  not  feem  tedious 
to  the  reader,  nor  create  in  him  a  fufpicion  of 
truth  in  a  matter  fo  very  obfcure,  fcledl  only  the 
moft  remarkable  ceremonies,  which  they  obferved 
in  funerals,  as  I  6ad  them  recorded  in  the  nu>fl 
authentic  authors. 

Firll,  then,  fo  begin  my  intended  difcourfc  with 
what  was  pradtifcd  in  the  iall  agonie*  of  the  dy. 
ing  perfon;  I  find  in  DioduiUiS  Kiculus  and  Va- 
lerius Maximus,  that  when  the  ilck  perfon  per- 
ceived his  end  draw  nigh,  he  took  a  ring  ofi'  hi* 
finger,  and  gave  it  to  the  llander  by,  who  was 
beared  to  him;  hiftorians  report  this  to  have 
been  done  by  Alexander.  Then  pronouncing 
thefe  laft  words,  **  Vive  ac  vale/'  (vide  Servium 
in  .Alneid.  5.)  he  breathed  out  his  ieul,  embracing 
and  kiffing  bis  bed- beloved.  For  they  believed 
the  mouth  to  be  the  paflage  through  which  the 
foul  went  out  of  the  body,  and  therefore  endea* 
soured  to  catch  it  as  it  fled,  by  holuing  their 
mouth  open  ciofe  to  that  of  the  perfon  expiring. 
Thus  Antigone  in  Euripides,  in  Phoeniir.  fays, 
O  mj  dcarcd,  and  my  bed  beloved^  I  will  put 


thy  mouth  to  mine.'  Aftef  WhoCe  etunpk,  f» 
hapt,  Anna  in  Virgil,  iEo.  iv.  vcr.  684. 

• —  £t  extremos  fi  quit  faper  halites  emt, 

Ore  legani. 

And  Li  via  in  the  Epicedium  of  Afiuaovaott : 

Sofpite  te,  faltem  moriar,  Nero :  tn  mea  coodai 
iLumina,  &  excipias  hanc  animam  ore  pio. 

Hence,  at  Rome,  as  we  learn  from  Seoco,  ii 
Epift.  30.  and  from  the  Tragedian  of  thatiaac 
in  Here.  Fur.  it  was  proverbially  faid  of  the  o^ 
who  were  worn  out  with  age,  that  their  foul  w 
in  their  mouth :  thus  the  Romans  derived  tUi 
credulity  from  the  Greeks;  and  Ariftotle,  io  Ul 
Freatife  de  lafp.  et  Refp.  fays.  That  io^pintiai 
is  the  protaiis,  and  expiration  the  cataftropberf 
life. 

But  the  wiihes  of  the  abovemeotiooed  Uib, 
fuggeH  to'us  another  office  that  was  applied  H 
dying  perfons,  and  which   the   Greeks,  in  tbot 
language,  called  xtt^tu^f  *ifg  if4tiX^tt  ^  l^W 
"  condcre,'*  or   "  tegcre  oculos;"  to  dofe  tba 
eyes.     This  was  the  duty  of  the  neareft  reboot 
or  of  the  deareft  friend,  who  immediately  ckU 
the  eyelids  of  his  departed  relation  or  frieod:  fo^ 
as  Pliny  teaches,  lib.  xi.  cap.  37.  they  held  u 
crime  againft  the  gods  to  fee  the  eyes  of  a  dol 
perfon.     And  that  the  cuftom,  of  which  we  ne 
fpeaking  was  religioully  obferved,  as  a  fumd' 
Oce,  that  ought  not  to  be  negle(^ed,  we  haveik 
teftimony  of  many  of  the  ancients ;  panicularlj  (J 
Euripides  in  Hecuba,  and  in  PhoeniiTa,  of  Hfloff 
Odyfl*.  X.  and  Iliad,  i.   and  of  Plato  in  Soff. 
While  thefe  things  were  doing,  all  who  werepn- 
fent  called  with  a  loud  voice,  and  by  hit  c«i 
name,  the  perfon,  who  was  dead,  and  imoicdistif 
with  wailingsand  tears  ran  to  embrace  thecoifk'. 
this  we  learn  from  Servius  on  the  4th  JEtfi 
and  from  Propertius,  lib.  iv.  eleg^6.    For,i^ 
cinons,  de  do6t.  PUt  cap.  ix.  fays  he,  'wkt^ 
dry  eyes,  can  behold  the  death  of  his  relatioaal 
friends,  has  a  mind  infen&ble  and  iroid  of  iHi^ 
fedion.    Hired  women  attended  to  take  atti 
the  body,  and  thefe  (hut  the  mouth  gt  iht^ 
perfon,  while  the  body  was  yet  warm :  yet  Cno 
performed  the  laft  offices  to  the  condcnoed  S^ 
crarcs,  that  women,  by  their  unavailing  lasaetf^ 
might  not  (hake  the  conftancy  of  his  undaad 
foul.    Then  they  laid  out \he  other  members,  aaf 
waffied  the  corpfe  with  warm  water  :  becasfe,  bV 
Cicero,  lib.  I.  de  Leg.  they  believed  the  vital  Ip* 
rit  to  be  (but  out,  and  often  to  deceive  tbcm;  !* 
which  reafon,  they  were  wont  to  wa(h  tbe  bodio^ 
of  their  dead  with  warm  water ;  in  the  next  pbo 
they  anointed  the  body  with  oil,  if  the  palbi  1 
were  free,  and  not  of  a  ferviie  conditfoo :  ^ : 
undion  was  forbid  to  Haves  by  the  laws  of  ^ 
Ion  :  who  Ukewife  prefcribcd  bounds  to  tetrsai^ 
mourning ;   but  to  public  indeed,  rather  tbso  »  j 
private.     Even   he   himfelf,    as  Stobxus,  Scm 
276.  witne^Tes,  wept  for  the  lof*  of  hbfoPitf' 
when  it  was  told  him,  That  weeping  woaU  *^ 
him  nothing,  I  know  it  well,  faid  he,  ttd  ^ 
that  very  rcafoa  1  weep*    And  indeed. 
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I  malitin,  nifi  ineotii  Inopi,  In  fonere  oati 

tereTcotf 

Of  id,  de  RemecL  Amor.  EfpeciiUy  when,  at 
rufton  was,  they  placed  the  child,  after  it  was 
ed  and  anointed,  on  the  knees  of  the  ibrrow- 
tothcr,  who,  taking  it  into  her  lap,  and  che« 
)g  the  cold  limbs  in  her  trembling  bofom, 
ed  it  at  length  in  its  funeral  attire ;  as  we 
from  Ladan,  de  \a6tu,  and  from  Herodotus 
1.  The  Romans  called  the  mother  of  a 
child,  **  (unera  mater,"  and  that  too  very 
yhr,  fince  the  whole  funeral,  the  lols  and  the 
were  chiefly  hers :  this  is  ^tteiled  by  Pliny, 
I  cap.  45.  and  by  Senrius  in  Eclog.  6. ;  con- 
d  likewiie  by  the  mother  of  Euryalus,  who, 
if*  i£a.  9.  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  fon, 
wt  in  the  bitternels  of  aoguifli : 

•  Nee  te  tna  fnnera  mater 

111,  prcffire  oculoa,  ant  volnera  lati, 
ttgfPi. 

7  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  it  was  for- 
QiOBg  the  Romans,  to  take  into  their  laps, 
^ofsny  who  were  killed  with  lightoinif ; 
^wts  fuch  the  accuftomed  rites  of  funeral ; 
£%  according  to  the  doArine  of  the  Greeks, 
wre  efbemed  holy,  and  wonhy  of  divine 
ir;  of  which  we  have  fpc^cen  above,  p.  629. 
Itiam  Artemid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
tfoocral  veftment,  or  ihroud,  was  made  of 
ffcite  linen,  and  they  called  it  Xmvun  tixifi- 
tving  one  of  thcfe,  the  cbafte  Penelope  em- 
l  many  years,  to  get  rid  of  her  importunate 
i»  (0  wh9m  (he  pretended  (he  was  making 
wioding-fiieet  for  her  huftand  Ulyfles. 
Homer,  Odyfll  B.  Nor  in  the  camp  of  rhe 
ft  did  any  take  oiTence  at  Hippodamia  and 
idea,  the  laft  of  whom  Patroclas,  when  alive, 
tven  to  madnefs;  and  who,  both  of  them, 
lA  hi«  funeral  with  the  richeft  of  veftments, 
hi  Cretendft  has  it  in  lib.  4.  Nor  can  we 
flvt  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  when  corrup. 
f  tuaoncrs  had  crept  in  among  the  Atheni 
fftn  they  tob  made  ofe  of  cofUy  dreffe*  for 
^.  Wt  read  in  ^lian.  Var.  Hi(l.  cap. 
id  to  Diogenes  Lacrtius  in  vit.  Socr.  that 
odorus  ofl*ered^So€rare«.  after  this  philofopher 
valiowed  the  poifonuut  draught,  and  was  in 
\  agony  of  life,  a  white  vefiment  and  robe  : 
lutarch.  in  vita  Lyfandri,  tells  nsv  that  Phi 

•  the  Praetor  of  Athens,  after  having  waffaed 
dy,  put  un  hb  richeft  robet,  and,  thus  at. 

oaderwent  with  an  undaunted  mind  the 
to  which  his  conqueror  Lyfander  had 
cd  him.  Ccnain  it  is  that  they  adorned 
dead  with  crowns  and  garlands,  made  nf  the 
t  of  qlive,  and  fometimes  of  parfley,  as  Suidas 
tt,  that  Dares  delivered  in  hi<»  book  de  Ccr- 
'that;  and  Lucian  de  Lu<iu  adds,  that  they 
in  among  the  leave*  the  flowers  that  the 
)  afibfded.  This  garland  was  p«t  on  by  the 
fl  relation ':  and  Plutarch  relatea  of  Pericles, 
^ugh  he  drove  to  retain  his  gravity,  and 
xcd  aot  u  diicovcr  his  inward  anguifh,  jct 


he  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when  he  crowned 
with  this  funeral  garland  the  head  of  his  dead  fon 
Patolus.  Ladly,  they  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
deceafed  two  pieces  of  money  of  the  value  of  one 
penny  each,  to  pay  his  pzSz^  ov;r  the  river 
Styi ;  thus  the  expofitor  on  the  frogs  of  Arifto- 
phanes,  who  fays  befides,  that  the  freight-money 
was  in  their  mother-tongue  called  AavAmn ;  but 
the  Attics  called  it  K^^m^ov,  and  the  Latins 
Naulunu 

Thcfe  ceremonies  being  thus  performed  to  the 
body,  it  then  was,  by  the  permiflion  of  a  law  o£ 
Solon's,  placed  any  where  within  the  doors  of  the 
houfe :  and  this  they  called  the  collocation  of  the 
body;  but  the  fame  law  commanded  that  it 
(hould  be  carried  out  to  burial  the  next  morning 
after  the  collocation,  and  that  too  before  day- 
light. This  law  was  expired,  or  at  leafl  waf 
grown  out  of  ufe,  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Pha« 
lerens;  and  though  it  was  then  renewed,  it  hin- 
dered them  not  from  keeping  the  body  in  the 
houfe,  as  the  Romans  likewife  did,  for  the  fpace 
of  feven  entire  days ;  during  which  time  frank« 
incenfe,  florax  and  other  perfumes  were  continu- 
ally burning  on  a  little  altar  that  was  placed  by 
the  feet  of  the  corpfe.  And  thi^  cuflora  of  keep- 
ing  the  body  thus  long  was  obfervcd  for  this  rea- 
fun,  to  wit,  becaufe  the  p-efence  of  the  deceafed 
alleviated  the  forrow  of  the  mourners,  and  accu(^ 
tomed  their  mind  by  degrees  to  part  for  good  and 
all  with  what  they  fo  dearly  loved.  For  this  rea- 
fon  the  Greeks,  when  they  were  before  Troy, 
buried  not  the  body  of  Achilles,  till  after  they 
had  kept  it  fcventeen  whole  days. 

Bciides,  thofe  who  performed  the  meanefl  of- 
fices to  dead  bodies,  as  the  wafliing  and  rubbing 
them  with  oils  and  ointments,  and  whom  the 
Greeks  called  KalatyiSrmt,  and  Nis^isrrvi,  and 
the  Latins,  Pollindores,  were,  as  P.  Vid.  lib.  a* 
var.  led.  cap.  y.  and  Lil  us  Gyraldus  oblcrve, 
held  in  fuch  abomination,  that  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  have  houfes  within  the  walls  of  the 
city;  and  Seneca,  lib.  6.  de  Benefic  fays,  that 
Demades  condemned  at  .4thens  a  perfon  who  fold 
iiecelTaries  for  funerals;  becaufe  it  vras  evident 
that  he  intended,  and  wifhed  to  gain  by  hit 
bufinefs,  which  nevcrthelefs  he  could  not  do  with- 
out the  death  of  many. 

There  were  feveral  tokens,  that  gave  notice  of 
a  houfe,  in  which  there  was  a  dead  body :  before 
the  door  they  placed  boughs  of  cyprefs,  and  a 
large  gor-belJieid  earthen  pot,  filled  with  holy 
water,  and  which  was  commonly  called  *A^m*s 
ydfti,  but  by  Ari(K>phanes,  lr^cs«v*  and  that  water 
was  always  brought  from  another  houfe:  the 
hair  likewife  of  the  deceafed  was  hong  over  the 
thre(hold  of  the  door :  and  the  reafon  of  all  this 
was,  that  none  might  be  polluted,  by  going  int* 
the  houfe  unawares. 

On  thefe  occafions  the  Greek  matrons  laid  afide ' 
their  ufual  apparel,  and  mourned  generally  in 
black,  though  fohiettmes  in  white ;  negtedin?  to 
fet  thcmfelves  off  with  ornaments,  and  defpinng 
their  accuftomed  trim :  their  moumhtg  garment 
was,  b|  the  dccTM  of  SoImi^  cai^d  U/u(nM*  They 
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Ut  bf  the  OQTptt  wUh  4e]e<fted  loob,  «o<l  wcf^ 
iog  around  the  bkr,  on  which  {at  the  keeper  of 
the  corpie,  **  capnlaris  ai(loft«**  (bme  very  old  mui 
or  woman,  that  kept  always  next  the  deceafed ; 
the  companions  too  of  the  dcceafed  perftm  Aood 
aground  ht9  body,  overwhchned  with  frief,  toge- 
ther with  weeping  virgins,  who  often  beat  their 
hreaCb  with  ibeir  h«*nds ;  and  thofb  of  the  weaker 
fex  frequently  tore  off  their  hair  for  grief :  for  it 
wa»  forbid  to  cut  it  quite  off,  except  at  the  pile  or 
tomb.  It  was  an  ancient  cultom  too  in  mourning 
to  take  the  hair  off  their  eye-brows,  and  to  do 
all  things  that  might  teftify  an  irkfomcneft  of 
life,  and  betray  an  angutOi  of  mind.  They  fcarce 
cat  at  all ;  what  nouriibment  they  took,  was  of 
the  coarieft  fare  :  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the 
cups  they  drank  out  of  were  black,  aa  was  the 
cnftom  at  Rome,  where  they  were  made  of  earth 
that  came  from  Polentia.  See  Martial,  lib.  sir. 
£pt&:«  Zj7*  and  £uripides  in  Troad. 

When  the  fcventh  day  approached,  the  body 
was,  by  the  friends  of  the  deceafed,  laid  on  a  high 
bier,  and  placed  with  the  feet  next  the  door; 
which  Uff  cttilom  the  Scholiaft  oa  the  (ixth  Iliad 
obfiervcs,  Was  not  without  myftery  :  for,  fays  he, 
the  dead  were  laid  in  that  manner,  to  fignify,  that 
they  were  never  more  to  return  to  the  houle 
again.    But  Pliny,  lib.  vit.  cap.  8.  gives  a  better 
reafon,  and  fays,  that  as  by  thie  decrees  ol  nature 
nan  comes  into  the  world  with  his  head  fiaremoft, 
lb  he  is  carried  to  the  grave  with  his  feet  in  that 
manner.    Th|s  ceremony  was  called  TlfH^tt,  i.  e. 
**  coUocatio,'*  and  was  obferved  for  this  reafon, 
that  by  thus  expoiiog  the  body,  it  might  be  feen 
whether  any  violence  had  been  offered  to  it :  and 
thongh  it  was  indulged  by  the  Attic  laws,  that  the 
body  might  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  houfe, 
yet  this  collocation,  as  they  called  it,  was  generally 
made  in  the  **  vcilibulum,**  porch,  or  entry,  and 
always  with  the  feet  towards  the  4oor  -,  a  cuftom 
frequent  enough  in  our  day^    I  may  not  omit 
their  foolilh  cuHom  of  driving  away  the  flies; 
and  into  which  they  were  led,  perhaps,  by  the 
example  of  the  officious  Thetis.    See  Hom.  Iliad. 
S.    Socrates  in  Pato,  in  Miooc,  takes  notice  of 
their  obfenriog  an  ancient  Auic  law  concern tng 
the  *  inferise,**  or  (acrifices  to  the  infernal  gods ; 
by  which  law  it  was  enjoined,  not  to  carry  the 
body  out  of  the  houfe,  tall  the  vidims  were  flam ; 
DO  doubt  for  the  expiation  of  the  deceafied.    And 
fince  we  are  fpeaking  of  laws,  I  will  mention  the 
ordinance  of  Hipptas  the  tyrant,  who  conmanded, 
fays  Ariftotle  in  CEconom.  that  for  each  dead  per. 
foo  fliould  be  paid  to  the  chief  priefts  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  in  the  tower  of 
Athens,   two  fiextaries  of  barley,   as  many  of 
wheat,  and  odc  penny  in  money.    Thefe  thhigi 
completed  the  domeftie  mourning,  and  the  firft 
part  of  the  funeral ;  t*  which  immediately  fuc^ 
cccded  the  (econd  in  the  folbwinf  manner : 

Accordinff  to  the  kwi  of  Soloa,  as  Demofthe^ 
DCS  affirou,  but  as  Pully,  of  Demetrius  Phaleivui^ 
in  the  hours  of  momi^^  that  preceded  daylight, 
efpeciidly  if  the  pe^fott  died  aa  untimely  or  fiid- 
daa  doath,  the  body  wii  unM  ttkt  of  ite  hottii : 


I  they  caDed  A/^^e'w^^SAnfml 
the  deceafed  had  not  expired,  Wi  M  h 
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as  if  the  deceafed  had  not  expatd, 
fnatched  or  ravifhed  away ;  or  Wcnrfie  it 
thought  it  not  fit  that  thefna  fboaSdMii£ 
great  a  misfortune,  and  therefore  tbcj  find,  i| 
they,  ^  diem  rapuiffe,**  had  nvifted,  him 
vented  the  day.  The  proceflion  bcgta  by  iM 
row  of  torches,  whofe  fplendor  difpdkd  tke  ii 
ncfs  of  the  night ;  and  if  the  deocafied  bd  )| 
killed,  or  had  died  a  violent  deadi,  %ifert 
borne  before  the  body ;  hoarTe-fotn&g  tza^ 
attended,  efpedally  at  the  funeral  of  s  a^ 
man,  or  one  who  bad  delerved  well  m  m 
of  his  fignal  fervices  to  the  republic;  ad(i 
obfequies  of  fnch,  the  people  were  (saaid 
affift.  Then  came  the  Tvfllimvkm,  jkfm  «l 
funeral  pipes,  which  the  Greeks  by  s  mJI 
rowed  from  the  Phceoxcians,  called  r.yf^ 
which,  after  the  JUbyao  niood,  uttered  tfl 
found,  that  excited  the  hired  womcam 
the  dead.  Thefe  women  the  Credo  v 
prmi  5(«>*»,  the  diffemblera,  and  the  fdM 
the  mourning,  thongh  they  flured  sM 
grief.  Thefe  the  Latins  called  Prafov 
chief  of  them  was  called  'HXtftif^  WiA 
of  fang,  which  they  termed  'InX^fm,  « ^ 
the  Latins,  Lcffus,  Lauftt«  and  Mortnii.  il 
ral  dirge.  With  thefe  aaercenarieijoiKdir 
gins  ami  autrons,  that  were  related  ts  k 
cesfed,  with  their  hair  diflievelled,  so^  befi 
with  daft  and  alhes,  their  faee  and  hotel 
beating  their  breads,  tearing  their  bee.  d 
of  them  howling  rather  than  yellii^  uiti 
But  let  us  hear  Belloniua,  an  eye  sod  ex4 
of  the  6iacral  ^emoniea  obfeeved  at  M 
Greece. 

The  cuftom,  fays  he,  of  bewaSinf 
which  took  its  rife  from  the  andea: 
howling  at  funerals,  remains  amoog 
tiaas,  even  to  this  day.  Now  the 
old  were  wont  to  lament  and  moura 
for  many  days ;  and  Greece  ftiQ  retanu 
which  it  derived  from  iu  aoceftors. 
places,  by  a  certain  promifcuous  cote 
any  of  the  family  dies,  whether  it  be  tbe '' 
or  any  other  relation,  for  whom, 
the  u&ge  of  the  country,  cheyare 
mourn,  the  viromen  run  up  and  dewi  tk' 
bareheaded,  with  their  hair  diftevclied,  i^ 
fom  naked,  and  pierdog  the  air  wlkk  ^' 
Ihrieks  and  ydls :  tearing  Ukewife  ibr  ^ 
their  head*,  rending  their  cheeks,  asd  H 
their  bare  bitafls,  fometimes  with  «e  ■ 
fettethnet  with  the  other  :  with  theirnski 
they  tear  the  left  fide  oT  their  bodT.i>'] 
their  left  the  right ;  in  tte  feme  anw^j 
tear  off  Oieir  hav,  fiwr  Che  left  Me  tf« 
head  with  their  Hght  hao^  fram  the  q|k< 
their  left ;  and  thoa  by  t^nM^  #"*>''*T^ 
ing  theif  cheeks^  fomecimes  be^iag  ^J^ 
aad  fbotfetimei  tearing  otf  their  bnr*  ^f 
fortt  thif  ceiei/iuny  of  nioumieg «  Mt  (w^ 
tontf  of  bewa^  the  dead,  is  fotoetd  ^ 
the  #odtett,  of  afhat  rank  foever  tbcffc^J' 
AuaactoMl^lbiarftobitf  afirtflvv 
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onuo;.  I  Imow  all  thit  to  be  cnie,  not  by 
rliy,  or  the  writings  of  others,  but  have  often 
1  h  pndifed  of  late  in  many  places  of  Cr eece ; 
firfi  time  I  was  an  cye-witnels  of  it  was  in  the 
ith  of  March,  1547*  »nd  at  Corcyra  anciently, 
now  called  Corfu.  I  had  for  many  days  to- 
ler,  before  it  was  light,  beard  a  g^eat  noife, 
ch  at  firft  I  took  to  be  the  howling  of  dogs, 
up  in  their  kennels:  but  at  length  I  rot  oot 
ij  bed  to  difcover  the  troth  of  it,  and  to  my 
c  aftooiftment,  found  it  to  be  a  company  of 
iming  and  howling  women.  Now,  that  they 
)>erform  this  yeUing  the  better,  they  agree 
Dg  themfelves  on  a  time  and  place,  when  and 
re  they  may  twice  a*day  mourn  and  wail  the 
b  of  the  deceafed.  Moreover,  (he  among  thefe 
ftcfl,  who  hu  the  bcft  voice,  and  iings  the  loud- 
begins  the  dii^e  alone,  and  in  a  diflbnaot 
efirom  the  others,  recotiots  to  his  relations  and 
Mb  the  praifet  of  ahe  deceafed  :  and  if  none 
he  female  relations  themfelves  be  capable  of 
Minisg  this  office,  they  hire  another  woman 

0  it.  For  in  the  towns  of  Greece  there  are 
f  vooien,  whofe  fole  livelihood  it  is  to  wail 
dead:  in  which  they  are  fo  artful,  that  they 
te  cfen  the  unwillkig  to  bear  a  part  in  their 
t  aod  jellings.     And  (he  of  all  the  women, 

excels  the  reft  in  reciting  the  praifes  of  the 
^c6,  ii  hired  the  deareft.  And  the  other 
Kii,  who  affifl  in  the  ceremony,  hearkening 
l^ely  to  what  (he  Ibgt,  and  mixing  with 
>tiieir  fight  and  groans,  chant  out  the  funeral 
n  in  the  fame  doleful  tune.  She  too,  who  with 
ttils  fcratches  and  tears  her  cheeks  the  moft,  is 
:  to  receive  the  greated  reward.  The  virgins, 
t  the  reft,  gain  moft  honour  by  this  dilacera- 
of  the  face.  Thus  P.  Bellonius,  lib.  ii.  de 
uto  fuoere,  cap.  14.  . 
me  footfteps  of  thefe  dirges  are  ftUl  remain* 
a  Orecia  Major,  the  cuftoro  of  lamenting  the 
lo  rhpne  being  not  totally  aboliihed.  A. 
•clle«,  in  his  'learned  Poftpraxts,  (ca  de  cu- 
•  Oefundo,  records  a  dirge,  ftill  frequently 
hy  the  country  people  in  Calabria :  and  Li- 
^Tialdus  witneiiet,  that  that  feminine  cuftom 
dling  and  fcreaming,  and  of  tearing  their 
b  and  hair,  continued  among  the  Sabines  in 
byt,  and  almoft  throughout  all  Italy.  But 
rhere  can  we  find  a  more  pathetic  and  mov- 
lirge  than  this  in  oui'  Lucretius : 

on  non  domus  accipiet  te  Iseta,  ncque  uxor 
(na :  nee  dulces  occurent  ofcula  nati 
ripere,  et  tacita  pe^us  dulcedlne  tangent : 
poteris  fa^is  tibi  fortibot  efte,  cutfque 
ndio.    Mifcr,  6  mtfer,  omnia  ademic 
dies  iofefta  tibi  tot  priemia  vitas. 

^  Dryden  thus  interprets : 

t!  thoQ*rt  foatched  frcMn  all  thy  houfehold  joys, 
n  thy  chafte  wife,  and  thy  dear  prattling  boys; 
ofe  tittle  arms  about  thy  legs  were  caft ; 

1  climbing  for  a  kiis,  prctcnc  their  mother's 

haftc; 

tAtti,  II. 


Inl)>iring  fecret  plcafore  through- thy  breaft : 
All  thefe  fhall  be  no  more ;  thy  friends,  oppreft. 
Thy  care  and  courage  now  no  more  (hall  free : 
Ah  wretch !  they  cry :  ah  !  miferable  thee  I 
One  woeful  day  fweeps  children,  friends,  and 
And  all  the  brittle  blelungs  of  thy  life.       [wife  i 

Solon,  as  Cicero,  lib  ii.  de  Leg.  and  Plutarch 
in  his  life,  informs  us  forbid,  indeed,  by  law,  thit 
dilaceration  of  the  cheeks,  and  beating  of  the 
breafts,  which  laft  they  called  t^^rwwim*  the  peo- 
ple neyerthelefs  coidd  oot  be  prevailed  on  to^  dif« 
continue  that  cuftom  ;  nor,  as  the  abovecited  Bel* 
lonius  relates,  were  the  Venetians  of  late  daya 
more  fuccefsful,  in  the  late  injunctions  they  gave 
to  the  countries  of  Greece,  that  are  fobje^  to 
their  obedience.  The  reafon,  why  the  ancients 
adhered  thus  obftinately  to  this  cuftom,  was,  be- 
caufe  they  creduloufly  believed,  that  the  mane<i, 
or  ghofts  of  the  dead,  were  appeafed  and  fatisfied 
with  blood  and  milk :  therefore,  lays  Servius,  the 
women,  who  iffift  ift  funerab,  beat  their  breafts, 
that  they  may  force  out  the  milk,  and  all  fcarify 
their  fleih,  to  make  themfeltes  bleed.  But  becaufo 
a  vaft  concotirfe  of  women,  of  all  conditions, 
were  wont  to  flock  to  the  funeral  houfe,  it  waa 
forbid  by  a  law,  for  any  womin  to  come  to  a  fu- 
neral, except  fuch  as  were  relations  of  the  dead» 
and  fixty  years  of  age  :  thus  the  great  refort  of 
men  and  wom^n  was  uken  away  to  leflen  the  la. 
mentation.  For  the  men  too  flocked  in  ch>wdt 
to  funerals;  and  therefore  Pittacus,  as  Cicero,  1. 
de  Lcgib.  teaches,  forbid  all  manner  of  perfons  to 
attend  burials,  except  the  kindred  of  the  deceafed : 
which  fandion  Ariftotle,  in  £th.  ix.  cap.  1 1.  tells 
us,  was  continued,  and  in  ufe,  in  his  days.  But 
it  is  not  certain,  whether  bcfides  the  relations^ 
who,  clad  in  black,  and  with  veils  over  their 
heads,  marched  in  order  before  the  women,  the 
friends  likewife,  and  all  who  had  at  any  time  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  deceafed,  as  alfo  tho 
mafters  of  defence,  (he  players  and  dancers,  the 
flavet  manumitted  by  will,  Snd  thofe  whom  the 
deceafed  had  made  free  before  his  death,  the  bear- 
ers of  the  beds,  gifts,  garlands,  trophies,  and 
waxen  images,  together  with  the  liAors,  and  fer« 
vaots  of  the  fenate,  which  was  the  cuftom  at 
Rome,  made  part  of  the  funeral  proceflion  :  but 
thin  is  certain,  that  the  magiftracy  of  Athens 
fometime^  honoured  with  their  prefence  the  fu- 
nerals of  the  cooiiderable  citixens ,  on  account  of 
whofe  death  they  (ometimet  too  very  unfeafon* 
abiy  prorogued  the  courts  of  juftice.  And  Solon « 
in  Tzetzes,  hearing  that  the  whole  city  attendled 
the  funeral  of  a  young  man,  deceived  by  the  cun- 
ning of  his  friend  Thales,  immediately  cnncluded 
it  to  be  his  own  fon,  whom  they  were  attending 
to  the  grave.  The  friends  and  relations  carried^ 
on  their  fhoulders,  the  bier ;  of  which  there  were 
two  forts  In  ofe  among  the  people  of  fubftamce  :« 
the  one  was  called  hix^'U  the  other  KA/mi.  The 
d^ftin£^ion  was  only  m  the  file  of  them  ;  and  con- 
fequently  in  the  number  of  the  bearers :  the  Kix»*€ 
was  the  iargcft,  and  carried  by  an  uncertain  num- 
ber of  bcaicf  i|  according  to  its  fizc  :  the  Kx/vn  al- 
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ways  by  (ijc,  or  eight;  whence  it  wat  llkewlfe 
called  >4a^0(0«,  or  Ultfi^ot.  And  a  parcel  of 
young  men,  chofen  by  the  people,  carried  the 
bier  of  Timoleon,  fays  Plutarch  in  his  life. 

The  funeral  pomp  proceeded  through  the  chief 
flreets  of  the  city,  till  it  came  to  the  forum,  or 
market  place,  where  the  bier  was  fet  down,  and 
an  oration  pronoonced  in  praife  of  the  deceafed  : 
this  cuftom,  as  we  learn  from  Anaximenes  the 
orator  in  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Solonis,  was  firil  infti-' 
tuted  by  Solon ;  and,  being  in  proceis  of  time 
difcontinued,  was  again  revived,  efpecially  about 
the  time,  when  the  Greeks,  at  the  pafles  of  Ther- 
mopylae, overthrew  the  Barbarians,  who  had  in- 
vaded their  country.  When  the  panegyric  was 
ended,  the  procefllon  moved  again  in  the  fame 
order,  and  went  to  the  place  of  fepulture  :  which 
fepulture  was  not  neverthelefs  performed  always 
in.  the  fame  place,  nor  after  the  fame  manner  : 
for  both  place  and  manner  differed,  according  to 
feveral  laws,  and  the  various  fuperftitions  that 
reigned  in  feveral  ages.  At  firll  they  carried 
back  the  dead  to  their  houfe,  and  intombed  them 
there ;  calling  them  the  "  lares,*'  and  tutelar  gods 
of  the  houfe  :  but  in  proccfs  of  time  this  cuftom 
was  forbid  by  the  lawc,  which  declared  it  a  crime 
to  bury  any  man  within  the  walls  of  the  city ;  of 
which  we  will  fpeak  particularly  hereafter. 

It  is  agreed  by  all,  that  there  were  two  forts 
of  fepulture  among  the  Athenians :  And  to  me, 
fays  Tully,  that  feems  to  have  been-  the  ancient 
way  of  burial,  which  Cyrus  ufes  in  Xenophon. 
For  the  body  is  reftored  to  the  earth,  and  being 
laid  in  it,  is  covered  as  with  the  covering  of  its 
mother.  This  coilom  of  burying  in  the  ground, 
fays  that  author,  %.  de  Leg.  was  continued  at 
Athens,  as  they  fay,  from  the  days  of  Cecrops : 
the  neareft  relations  laid  the  body  io  the  ground, 
and  the  earth  that  was  thrown  over  the  dead  bo- 
dy,  was  fown  with  corn.  The  other  cuflom  of 
burning  the  dead,  began  about  the  age  of  Her. 
cules,  who,  to  avoid  being  perjured,  reduced  to 
alhes  the  body  of  Archeus,  the  fon  of  Lycymnus, 
and  thus  reftored  it  to  his  father.  This  we  learn 
from  Andron.  Hift.  and  Euftath.  on  Iliad.  4. 
And  this  laft  cuftom  was  obfervcd  not  only  at 
Athens,  but  by  all  the  Greeks  in  general :  for  fo 
fays  the  Scboliaft  of  Thucydides,  lib.  2.  Srtf  ya^ 
9,it  fifMf  *AtnvttUit  not  KrSittt  *EXX«}ri'  L  e.  It  was 
cftabliflked  by  law  among  the  Athenians,  and  all 
the  Greeks.  The  reafon  of  the  inftitution  of 
this  cuftom  was,  becaufe  they  believed  the  divine 
and  immortal  part  of  man  to  be  by  that  fiery  ve- 
hicle carried  up  to  heaven ;  and  that  whatever 
was  terreftrial  and  mortal,  remained  in  the  aflies. 
Befides,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Pliny,  lib. 
vii.  cap.  54.  they  conceived,  that,  by  burning  the 
dead  bodies,  they  avoided  the  infeAion  that 
might  be  caufed  in  the  air,  by  the  putrefadion  of 
buried  carcafes ;  but  above  all,  the  injury  and 
*  ignominy  which  might  be  offered  to  the  bodies 
<^  the  dead,  by  taking  them  out  of  the  grave  be- 
fofe  they  were  confumed*  And  for  this  reafon 
the  tyrant  Sylla  ordered  his  corpfe  to  be  bursty 
left  he  ihould  be  ferved  in  the  faio^  kjad  at  2l€ 
0 


before  had  ferved  his  enemy  Caiss  Vbssx 
whofe  body  he  caufed  to  be  digged  up,  ant 
thrown  into  the  river  Aniene,  now  TenraK; 
as  Cicero,  in  %.  de  Legibtis,  and  Plutarch,  bis 
life,  both  witneis.  But  we  may  obferve,  tkt 
either  way  of  burial  was  continued  down  eves  a 
the  age  of  Socrates.  This  we  lAiow  fron  tk 
dying  words  of  that  pbilofopho*!  astbey8ren> 
corded  by  Plato  in  Phaulone.  Bpfidcs,  thoi|^ 
the  Athenians  gave  anfwer  to  S.  Sulpicios,  ai  k 
fiud  in  his  epiftle  to  Cicero,  that  they  wot 
bound  by  their  religion,  not  to  bury  the  body  i 
Marcellus  within  the  city ;  yet  authors  of  bota 
credit,  particularly  Paufanias  in  Attic  XeoofilMi) 
'EAXfitiJK.  lib.  7.  Thucydides,  lib.  5.  Anobisi, 
lib.  6.  adverf.  Gentes,  and  ethers  aifure  nt,  tlst 
it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks  to  bury  tkdi 
eminent  men  in  the  midft  of  the  city,  even  in  tk 
very  forum.  PluUrch,  in  the  life  of  ThcM 
acquaints  us,  that  CimoQ  having  ia  his  gaOcf 
brought  his  bones  to  Athens,  the.  AtbtoiaiN» 
ceived  them  with  folemn  rejoicings  and  faaifio^ 
as  if  it  had  been  himfelf  who  had  returned  ai« 
to  their  city ;  and  buried  them  within  the  waBs 
near  the  place,  fays  he,  where  the  Gymoilin 
now  ftands.  It  is  ceruin,  however,  thai  it  va 
more  frequent  among  them  to  Iniry  in  thdrCc' 
ramisus,  by  which  name  were  called  two  feroil 
burying  places  in  Athens :  one  without  tbe  nl 
of  the  city,  and  where  they  boried  foch  is  vst 
flain  in  battle ;  the  other  within  the  city,  vbt 
harlots  alfo  lived,  and  proftitutcd  thonkhn 
To  which  Martial,  lib.  i.  epig.  35.  aUodiog,ii^ 

A  Chionc  faltem,  vel  ab  HeL*de*difce  pudoRB; 
Abfcondnnt  fpurcas  haec  monumenta  lopii 

And  lib.  3.  epig.  93. 

Cum  te  lucerna  balneator  eztind^ 

Admitut  inter  buftuarias  mcechaa. 

But  we  may  take  notice  from  Paufanias  is Mfr 
cis,  that  all  were  not  buric/1  in  the  Cenm 
but  that  moft  of  the  illuftrious  men  had  !&«{»• 
pulchres  near  the  high  ways  and  public  roi* 
that  led  to  the  city :  adjoining  to  that  vki 
came  from  the  port  Pirscus,  were  the  tflsli^ 
Menander,  of  the  fon  of  Dioptthet,  aodof  Esri* 
pides.  Befides,  in  the  public  enclofures  witka 
the  city,  and  in  all  the  roads,  were  temples  def- 
eated to  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  the  i^ 
chres  of  their  great  men ;  among  which  dei<rf' 
ediy  claim  to  be  mentioned  thofe  of  Thiafri)i|i> 
the  fon  of  Lycus,  as  alfo  of  Pericles,  Chsbi^ 
Phormio,  Conon,  and  Timocheus.  But  the  toek 
of  Ariftidea,  fays  Plutardh  in  his  life,  is  ronai- 
ing  in  tbe  Phalerean  port;  which  tomb  is  laid  ■ 
have  been  ereded  at  the  ezpesce  of  the  pofck 
he  having  not  left  behind  him  enough  to  defiif 
the  charges  of  his  fuaenL  And  aU  who  iMi 
flain  fighting  for  their  country,  either  in  dlgai^ 
ments  at  fea,  or  battles  at  land,  bad  momatf 
Cet  over  their  graves;  tbofe  only  excepted,  wl» 
fell  at  the  battle  of  ManchM;  where,  bpVt 
rodotus,  lib.  6.  there  weiv  killed  of  the  Pofii'* 
abouL  fix  thonlMd  Um  littii4rfd|  and  «f  tkc 
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kdttA  onlf  one  Jstmdf'ed  iimety*two :  And 
theie,  in  honour  of  their  braTcrj,  wereereded 
skhm  in  the  pltce  where  they  were  killed : 
:  ail  die  otheri  are  laid  to  have  beeA  buried  in 
wajr  chat  lead«  to  the  academy.  Yet  in  great 
fhten,  the  republic  of  Athens,  that  they 
;ht  not  be  thought  to  fall  off  from  their  wont- 
(HCty  and  gratitude,  took  care  that  the  com- 
I  ibldaen  £ould  be  buried  at  leaft  promifcu- 
f,ooe  with  another,  in  the  following  manner, 
t  u  recorded  by  Thucydides :  Three  days  be- 
the  obfcquiea  were  to  be  performed,  they 
t  a  Ihed  with  boards,  into  which  they  brought 
bones ;  and  ever?  one  wail  allowed  to  bring 
ia  whatever  he  thought  6t  of  what  hi»  friend 
Ikft  behind  him  s  When  the  ftuieral  procef. 
mu  made,  the  feveral  coffins  that  contained 
Isoes  of  each  tribe  were  carried  in  a  particu- 
ivt  by  themfeUes;  and  one  bier  beildes,  with 
IS  qeite  empty,  was  carried  for  thofe  whofe 
(s  were  not  found  among  the  (lain.  Every 
itliat  pleafed,  whechsr  a  citizen  or  a  ftranger, 
mN  the  funeraJt  and  feme  women,  who 
^  Rlated  to  tbe  deceafed,  went  weeping,  and 
<ii|iBg  the  liead.  The  bones  were  carried  to 
lUic  iepulchre  in  the  fuburU  of  Athens,  near 
lonb  of  CalUfthus.  Let  this  fuiBce  for  public 
kbres.  But  private  families  had  vaults,  in 
k  they  were  buried,  in  their  own  land,  and 
lie  atmoft  borders  of  it :  And  by  this  argu- 
(  Marcellinus  proves  the  relacion  there  was 
pto  Thucydides  and  Cimon :  and  it  was 
led  dilhonourable  not  to  be  laid  in  the  f<puU 
pi  their  anceftors.  But  at  Athens  the  bodies 
rininals  were  projeAed,  as  they  called  it, 
Ri  in  a  certain  place,  where  thej  lay  expofcd 
I  ground ;  nor  ^as  it  permitted,  even  to  the 
bC  fuch  as  had  been  executed,  to  bury  them  : 
«ike  treatment  too  was  given  to  their  bodies, 
»  fcr  crimes  difcovered  after  their  death, 
Mosdcuined  to  be  dug  out  of  their  graves. 
Ml,  in  the  JLives  of  the  ten  Orators,  men- 
It  decree  of  the  Athenians,  by  which  it  was 
t  to  bury,  neither  in  Athen»,  or  within  the 
I  of  its  jurirdi<3ion,  the  bodies  of  Archepto- 
land  Antiphon,  who  were  convidled  of  coa- 
ly againft  the  government.  And  the  like  fate, 
the  fame  author,  in  the  place  above  cited, 
4  have  happened  to  the  orator  Hyperides,  if 
^ofman  Alphenus  had  not  burnt  his  body, 
.Was  given  him  by  Philopites  the  phyflcian, 
^ught  his  bones  to  Athens,  contrary  to  the 
Ut  as  well  of  the  Athenians,  as  Macedo- 
^i  for  he  was  not  only  baoifhed,  but  forbid 
life  to  be  buried  in  his  own  country.  •  And 
riends  of  Themiftodes  did  him  the  like  good 
^  iayt  .fimilius  Probus  in  his  life ;  for  they 
id  his  bones  privately,  which  was  forbid  to  be 
;  At  all  by  the  laws,  becaufe  he  was  guilty  of 
VL  And  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Phocion, 
(notice,  that  his  enemies  commanded  his  bo- 
koald  be  thrown  out  rf  the  borders  £f  the 
i.  territories,  and  that  no  Athenian  ihould 
me  to  fet  fire  to  his  funeral  pile  :  And  for 
ttiiQu  the  people  conceived  fuch  a  hatred 


againft  him,  that  no  man,  who  was  free,  durft  to 
bury  Phocion,  infomuch  that  he  was  buried  by 
flaves.  Nor  may  we  oosit  the  fevere  treatment 
of  the  thirty  chief.judges,  who,  on  the  accufation 
of  Myro  the  Phylenfian,  were  baniJhed  the  city ; 
and  when  any  of  them  died,  and  were  buried, 
their  dead  bodies  were  dug  up,  and  thrown  ouc 
of  the  territories  of  Attica,  as  Plutarch  reports  ia 
the  life  of  Solon.  And  indeed,  aa  Ifocrates  de 
JugOf  fays,  the  people  of  Athens  were  fo  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  and  held  tyrants  in  fo  great  abo- 
mination, that  when  they  feized  their  eilates, 
they  not  only  demolilbed  their  houfes,  but  pur- 
fued  '  their  hate  to  their  dead  renuins,  and  tore 
them  out  of  their  graves.  Beildes,  it  was  per- 
mitted to  no  man,  not  even  to  an  enemy,  to  go 
to  fepulchrefi,  except  when  they  attended  fune- 
rals.  Yet  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Thefeus,  ac- 
quaints us,  that  his  fepulchre  was  a  place  of  re- 
fuge, to  iheher  ilavcs  and  perfons  of  mean  condi- ' 
tion,  who  feared  to  be  opprciTed  by  the  great, 
becaufe  Thefeus  had  been  remarkable  for  proteft- 
ing  the  injured,  for  affiiling  the  needy,  arid  re- 
drelTiiig  their  grievances.  But  Philip  the  Mace- 
donian violated  tbe  facred  privilege  of  fepolchreSa 
as  if,  fays  -Livy,  he  had  not  been  engaged  in  war 
againil  the  living,  but  dead  Athenians,  and  evea 
againft  their  tombs.  The  common  way  of  bury- 
ing was  by  heaping  up  earth  over  the  dead  body : 
the  more  coftly  was  by  keeping  it  in  a  coffin, 
efpectafly  of  marble :  but  the  mod  fumptuous  of 
all  was  in  a  vaulted  cell,  in  the  midft  of  which 
the  coffin  was  placed.  One  of  thefe  marble  cof- 
fins  is  ftill  to  be  feen  among  the  rarities  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  with  the  following  in- 
fcriptiun  engraved  on  it : 

AXIAAETS  £nA(»PA  TH 

lAIA     FTNAIKI     TEMINIA 

MTPTAAH     MNHMNX 

TEAETTAIAS  XAPIN 

THN   SOFON   £<t»   XI   MHAE 

NA  MHTE  nXlAHSAI 

MHTE     eSINAI     ES0T2IAN 

EXEIN   ULHS   EI  'MH   TI 

ATT02    O    AXIAAETX 

HAeoiM  ANepnni 

NON   EI  as'  TIX 

EKBAAH   THN   MTP 

TAAHN  AflZCI 

Til  <»IXKn 

X.    B.    O. 

Which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  Achilles  Epaphra 
gave  this  monument  to  his  dear  wife,  Geminia 
Myrtale,  for  the  fake  of  her  eternal  memory. 
No  man  has  the  power  to  fell  it,  or  to  place  in  it 
a  dead  body,  unlefs  the  faid  Achilles  in  civility 
give  him  leave.  But  if  any  one  throw  out  the 
body  of  Myrtale,  he  (hall  be  fined  3t.  cb.  cb.  b. 

Moreover,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  bury  their  dead  with  their  face  towards 
the  weft ;  but  the  Megarenfians,  on  the  contrary, 
interred  theirs  with  their  face  towards  the  eaft. 
This,  whatever  Diogenes  Laerttus  by  a  flip  of 
mtmory  fays,  ii  affcrted  by  Plutarch,  in  tbe  life. 
Yyij 
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of  Solon ;  by  Euftithias  on  Homer,  U.  T  ;  and 
by  ^lian,  lib  v.  cap.  14.  and  lib  vii.  cap.  19. 
Yf-i  Hirea*  the  Mcgarcnfian,  in  the  Solon  of  Plu- 
taich,  fay%  that  the  Megare.fians  placed  their 
dcaH  turned  to  the  weft  hkewife.  The  Athe- 
nian«  alfn  had  a  coffin  tor  each  corpfr,  contrary 
to  he  M  garcrfians,  who  %vcre  wont  to  bury 
three  or  fuur  h<  d  cs  in  one  coffir^.  This  cuftom 
ind« c  was  fometimen  neglcditd :  for  we  read, 
tha»  Synatius,  the  prccepi'  r  of  Proclu'*  had, 
while  he  •■•  a*  yet  livii  g  litfirid  t)f  him,  that  he 
mijiht  be  buried  with  him  ;  and  for  that  purpoie 
had  cauletj  a  t  tn.b  to  be  made,  that  would  con- 
tain two  coffit;s  But  after  hit*  death,  Poclus, 
doubting  uhcther  dtcctKy  would  allow  tt^  o  bo- 
die"  to  br  laid  in  the  fame  grave,  for  fome  time 
deferred  hi-  iepulture  upon  which  the  ghoft  of 
6>rianus  appeared  to  him  in  hi>  fl  ep.  and  chid 
him  for  his  fcrupu  u&  «ieUy  Vide  Euartat'Ttm 
in  IliuKi  viri,  ex  Virficnt  I.  Holllenii  Herndo- 
toSf  lib.  16.  iay?<,  that  they  tometimes  buried 
their  arms  with  them  Of  thi»  we  have  an  emi- 
nent inlUixe  in  Plutarch,  who,  in  the  life  of 
Tl  efcu'',  fay«,  There  wan  found  the  coffin  of  a 
great  body,  and  in  it  a  brafs  point  uf  a  fpear,  to- 
gether wiih  a  fword.  Arid  Cimon  was  buried 
wit'  (  ut  the  city,  on  one  fi.ie  of  the  r^ad,  called 
Dicule,  and,  brlide  him,  the  maren  that  thrice 
liau  won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

But  the  way  of  burial,  by  burning  of  the  body, 
required  much  greater  ceremony,  and  more  la- 
bor ku>'  were  the  preparations  in  order  to  it.  I 
wilfully  omit  to  defcribe  the  coftly  funeral  of  He- 
phcltion,  the  favourite.':  of  Alexander,  to  which 
the  grearert  part  of  the  world  contributed;  info- 
much  that  polleriiy  never  has  pretended,  nor  ever 
will  be  able,  to  imitate  it.  It  will  be  fufHcient 
in  this  place  to  acquaint  <iur  reader,  that  they 
firft  got  together  a  huge  ftack  of  fweet-fccntcd 
wood,  which,  when  laid  in  order,  the  Athenians^ 
called  tsrljo  vsz^uvf  the  Latins  rogus^  the  funeral 
pile:  1  his  wAb  alwayn  built  in  a  quadrangular 
iorm,  and  equilateral,  as  we  learn  from  Hcro- 
dianu».  And  Homer,  in  the  eighteenth  Iliad, 
niakc»  the  Mjrmidona  prepare  for  Achilles  a  pile 
cf  a  hundred  foot  in  length  on  every  fide.  It  i.« 
not  unlikely,  that  they  were  built  high  for  the 
great,  and  low  and  unadorned  for  the  cimmnn 
piople.  For  funeral  ex^enctn  became  fo  ex  rbi 
tanr,  that  the  Athenians  fi^und  it  nrccfTary  to  put 
a  lir>p  to  them,  and  ti  forbid  by  a  law,  the  uie  of 
plained  wood  in  the  piles  for  the  dead  •  And  af- 
ter fheir  ex'irp^c.  as  Cicero,  in  2.  de  1-egibus, 
obferves,  tl.c  Dicemvira'C  lorbid  the  burning  of 
plained  or  foi  (bed  *«  od  in  funeral  i  ilcs:  "  Ro- 
gum  afcia  ne  polito:'*  not  to  mention  the  rings, 
garlands,  number  of  min?*rel>,  ai<d  other  funeral 
gear,  that  were  like  wife  ah<  liflied  by  that  Icgifla- 
ture;  the  very  loot,  vp*  of  which,  through  the 
injury,  perhaps,  of  ti  '  e.  or  the  1  cvrr  enough  to 
be  lamented  negligence  of  men.  arc  ftarcc  o  be 
fcen  at  this  day  in  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve 
liable  s. 

When  they  were  c  me  'o  the  Uftrina.  or  place 
/jf  burning,  the  funt^ral  pomp  Aood  fiiji,  aod  the 


friends  of  the  decemfed  eoa&iigip  ta  tky)^ 
covered  tt   with  their  hair,  which  they  die 
plucked  or  (haved  off  in  tokoi  of  |^:cf ;  aadvii 
olive  branches  alfo,  which  it  wit  held  a  cdoki 
Athens  to  convert  to  profane  nfea.  Tbii  wtkn 
from  Sophocles  in  Ajax  and  Oreftes,  M.  Tyi^ 
Orat.  %.  and  Dion.  Hal.  1.  II.    And  here  iob,i 
Thucydides  acquaint*  us,  fmieni  oratioosvat 
fometimes  pron'>unced,  efpedaliy  at  the  honUi 
foldicrs.    Then  they  were  wont  to  weep  ofcr,t 
give  the  laft  embraces,  and  to  fpcak  to  the  M 
body ;  to  the  end,  that  if  any  fenfe  were  na»\ 
ing  after  death,  it  might  at  leaft  be  feedMdal! 
delighted  with  thefe  tender  offices  of  kive.  k 
length  the  relatione  laid  the  dead  body  oa  Ok  tif 
of  the  pile,  together  with  the  bier  and  fQiiaila> 
naments ;  but  whether  they  nnclofed  his  qo,  1 
Pliny,  lib.  x.  cap.  37.  fays    it  was  the  ciftsni* 
m<»ng   the  Romans,  or  apeded  that  Mmiif 
Ihould  do  that  office,  it  no  where  eiprtiilj^ 
vered.    Then  it  wat  Covered  with  the&r  of  boh 
that  were  (lain,  and  which  were  alio  liidssdt 
pile  to  be  burnt ;  together  vrith  eDemies  k^ 
horfes,  dogs,  and  birds,  that  were  likewifie  kilU; 
as  alfo  with  rich  garmenu,  with  hooey,  ^ 
gold,  amber,  ointments,  their  own  and  their  «• 
mies  arms,  and  the  laft  and  many  gifts  of  tte 
iriends;  inforr^uch,  that,  according  to  Phttvdii 
the  life  of  Solon,  it  was  thought  requifite  10  p«i 
(lop  to  this  vain  prodigality,  and  to  foiWb^i 
law  I  the  facrihcing  of  more  than  one  of,  «  ' 
throw  on  the  pile  above  three  fnits  of  spf^ 
And  hence,  no  doubt,  proceeded  the  ridiokei^ 
perdition  of  burning  the  rich  houfehotd-ibf  flf<^ 
dcceafed.    And  Herodotus,  lib.  5.  infoniuB)tt< 
Mcliffa,  the  wife  of  Periander  <rf  Thcfpro*  * 
the  river  Acheron,  appeared  after  her  desti^*'' 
complained  of  being  cold,  becaufe  the  gaffQ^ 
that  were  interred  with  her,  not  beioft^^ 
were  of  no  fervice  to  her.     Her  hufbani^ 
fore.  Dripped  all  the  Corinthian  women,  vb«« 
ufTcmbled  at  the  temple  of  Jnno,  and,  afj^ 
their  clothes  to  the  grave  of  hit  wife,  bontfi^ 
there,  calling  on  Melifia.     Moreover,  the  ^ 
tions  of  the  twelve  tables,  as  mentioned  hy  0^  j 
ro.  in  a.  de  Legihu*,  give  jnft  grounds  tek>^ 
thit  the  fame  legiflator.  prohibited  the  banof' 
gold,  which  would  be  of  no  advantage  tt  v 
dead,  and  a  great  prejudice  to  the  living,  fistf* 
fcarcity  of  it  would  be  a  hinderance  to  conn^ 
Lucian,  ••  dc  luiftu,"  fays,  that  in  their  few'" 
they  facrificed  fometimes  the  horfes  tod  cd* 
bines,  fometimes  the  cup-bearers,  of  the  decw* 
and  burnt  or  buried,  together  with  the  body," 
their  clothes  and  wearing  apparel,  as  if  the;  *^ 
to  ufe  and  enjoy  them  in  the  infernal  tbodei  * 
of  the  relations  of  the  dead,  with  a  lighted  ttni 
fct  fire  to  the  funeral  pile;  hot  tumiug^^ 
another  way,  to  witneft  his  reloSancy  to  pa** 
that  forrowful  office.    The  pile  was  iiwnedi^ 
in  a  bjazc,  the  fuel  being  in  Jfrett  qy«a«ity, » 
proper  to  feed  the  flame.    Meanwhile,  ther' 
voked  the  winds,  calling  on  them  totffilltie*J 
rhat  the  body,  together  with  the  wood,  migh* 
the  (boner  coafumed*    Diodoiit  Sicvli^  ^ ' 
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f,  %,  ftjt,  that  tlie  pile  of  Herodes  was  burnt 
it  moment  by  Ughteaing,  that  flatbed  on  all  • 
let  upon  it.    And  now  wm  the  time,  when  the 
ampeca,  in  monrnfol  fonndt,  gave  Aotic^e  to  the 
ifUntt  thrice  to  go  round  the  pile ;  which  they 
i  Ibnetimea  divided  into  two  bodiea,  and  meet- 
{ in  imitation  of  a  flight.*    Fhi*  ceremony,  the 
-ceb  called  wi^ii^flyu^.  and  the  Latins  **  decnr- 
,"  a  joufl  or  tournament ;  but  the  time  of  this 
ifttog  in  funerals  was  diflerent  among  the  an- 
IOCS.    For  Hftmer,  lliai  %$>  makes  it  precede 
e  burning  of  the  body,  in  the  funeral  of  Patro- 
It,  and  accompany  it  in  the  funeral  of  Achilles, 
lyflD  15.  and  fometimes  it  followed  even  the 
Rmlatioo  of  the  bones,  as  we  find  in  ApoUonius, 
qpiunt.  lib,  |.     They  believed  the  dead  to  be 
tiged  at  tboir  offences  by  this  ceremony ;  which 
mhelefs,  according  to  fome,  was  at  firft  indi- 
ted, to  divert  and  (bothe  the  grief  and  waiUngs 
the  moumert,  fee   Sutius,   Thebaid.  lib    6. 
4  to  deuio  the  other  fpedators  of  the  fonenU, 
It  diey  might  not  grow  weary,  and  go  sway : 
f^  ceremony  la£sd  a  confiderable  time,  and 
tf  cspinued  long  to  the  open  air,  even  though 
e  pile  was  built  of  a  great  quantity  of  luel,  aod 
at  toe,  apt  to  bum.    Therefore,  Achilles,  in  the 
ttfal  even  of  bi<  deareft  friend,  committed 
Ml  remained  uabomt  at  night,  to  the  care  of 
k  **  huicratores,*'    buriers,    who  watched    all 
I  Bight,  and  laid  together,  the  wood  of  the  pile- 
it  we  may  pbfenre,  that  the  ir«Xiyi«t  or  ga- 
iriiy  up  of  the  bones  and  aflies,  was  deferred 
aetitrea  to  the  third  day,  thiugb  I  am  not  ig. 
not  that  this  ceremony  was  moft  conunonly 
"fonnedat  the  dole  of  the  fame  day.     After 
'deflagration,  they  fpfioUed  the  pile  with  old, 
•  coloured  wine,  that  they  might  the  more 
if  tread  on  the  cinders:  for  the*neifreft  rela^ 
8S,  with  their  feet  bare,  their  gowns  ungirdled, 
i  flowing  about  their  heels,  and  having  firft 
Aed  thcu*  hands,  performed  by  night  the  laft 
b  of  gathering  up  the  boiKC    And  thi^  cere- 
11^  the  Greeks  caUcd  If  Uoym,  and  the  Latins 
^Irgium."  And  when  they  found  any  of  them 
K  were  but  half  burnt,  and  covered  with  ciiw 
N  and  aflies,*  they  wet  them  with  wine   milk, 
d  tears  v  then  wrapt  them  up  in  linen  towrl<, 
id  having  carried  them  m  their  bofom  till  they 
cKdry.  they  put  them  into  an  nm,  together 
ith  the  aflies,  with  perfumes,  and  httle  veflels 
tears.    1'wo  of  which,  made  of  ^hf»^  werr 
tely  found  in  an  ordinary  coffin,  amn^fr  the 
>ias  of  a  wall,  in  the  ancient  town  of  ^Vfuis, 
iw  FiefoU  in  Fhuicany,  and  are  m  the  poflV0i<>n 
^  the  Grand  Duke.     Thefe  cinerary  v  fl"'  Is  or 
nu.  the  Greeks  called  Mnnmi,  oi  M^x^*'  *  *^ 
^  were  n«  t  always  of  the  tame  form,  iiwr  made 
I  the  fame  matter :  for  thoie  of  her  ^es  were 
*>de  of  gold  and  filvcr;  thole  of  the  rich  of' 
rafc  or  marble ;  and  the  poc»rer  lort  were  con- 
st wiih  urns  of  earth  or  ot  wood.     When  the 
ntaioa  were  put  into  the  um,  they  doled  it  up, 
^nt4  it  with  a  piece  of  purple  or  fine  linen, 
Bd  then  laid  it  in   the  eanh      1  hus  we  learn 
roB  Plitarcbt  ia  Vicii  l^coKtfiti  that  f»be&  the 
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fleet  of  Antigonna  approached  the  harbour  of  Co* 
rintb,  the  golden  urn,  in  which  were  depofited 
the  remains  of  Demetrius,  and  that  was  coven^d 
with  purple,  and  had  a  aega^  crown  upon  it.  was 
dtfcovered  on  the  poop  of  the  admiral  galley ; 
and  a  troop  of  young  noblemen,  and  perfons  of 
quality  attended  in  arms  00  the  key,  to  receive  it 
at  landing;  and  Xrnophantus,  the  mod  famed 
mcfician  of  that  age,  began  a  mournful  fong  in 
praife  of  the  dead,  to  which  the  rowers,  with 


ibrrowfttl  ejaculations  made  refponfei,  their  oara 
all  the  while  in  their  (Irokes,  keeping  time  with 
the  doleftil  cadences  of  the  mufic :  inibrouch  that 
the  pomp  of  hi-  funeral  was  no  lefs  theatrical 
than  difmaL  Nor  may  we  omit  ito  ^mention  the 
mofl  pious  obfequied,  that  were  paid  to  Evagnrat 
by  his  fon  Nicoclc^  and  that  were  remarkable, 
no  lefs  for  the  great  number  and  value  of  the  fa- 
chfices,  than  for  the  mufic,  gymnic  exercifes, 
horfe-races^  galley^prises,  and  the  like:  for,  as 
Diodorus  Sicultts.  hb.  XI.  obfervei,  fome  were  fo 
fortunate,  as  to  have  their  funerah  conclude  with 
fpe^acles  aiid  games:  which  neverthelcfs  hapo 
pened  not  at  ali :  but  the  Athenians,  in  gratitude 
to  thole  who  were  flain  in  the  Perfitn  u^ar,  be- 
fides  the  ornaments  of  their  fepoichrea,  inftituted 
funeral  games  and  exercifes,  that  were  performed 
at  the  i^e  of -fepuhure. 

Alter  tbefe  facred  ri^es  were  ended,  then  fol- 
lowed the  ^pyx^y^y*^'  which  confined  in  caliing 
the  dead  thrice  by  his  own  name  bidding  him 
eternally  farewel,  and  praying  that  the  earth 
might  lie  light  upon  him.  And  then,  being  difimlt* 
ed  by  the  "  flamen,**  or  the  *•  funera  mater,"  who 
firfl  fprinkled  them  thrice  with  water,  to  purge 
them  of  the  pollution  they  had  coKtraift  d  by  the 
fight  of  the  funeral,* they  went  away«  The  w^ord 
of  difmiflion  ufid  bv  the  *'  flameni  *  among  che 
Greeks,  wa^,  iftftt  Ure  amoi^  the  Latins,  **  lli* 
cet.*'  Bat  befides  tmii  Iv^ra^ioo  kf  water,  FeAus 
takes  notice  of'  auuther,  that  wa:*  in  uf'  among 
the  Romans  who  vere  woqt  t^  walk  ov^r  (he 
place  of  Icpulture :  aii4  thi«  manner  <>f  piAgotioii 
they  called  '*  fufficio,  *  1.  e.  fmxMgatiod&v^t  whe. 
ther  or  no  thiA  cufiom  was  pradifrd  by  l^e  Atho- 
niao»,  I  have  no  where  oblerve^- 

rhc  whole  cereradrvy  conchit^l  witlk  th«  I3t^ 
imrytf,  a*  the  Greek**  called  it,  buc  tlie  Latina 
fiiiccrnium ;  which  were  certain  banqutt»  given 
by  the  parenrs  or  rclatiuoB  of  the  dead*  wearing 
gat^uidt  on  thtir  hcad»  f  *at  whoie  houfps  it  waa 
perduttrd  to  fpeak  in  praife  nf  the  dead,  if  they 
had  any  thing  true  to  (ay^of  him^  for  they  held 
it  a  crime  to  lie  on  this  «|ccafiofl,  as  Cicero  ac 
quaiiit*  u*  in  thefe  words  '•  *'  St  quebantur  epube, 
qua«  inihant  parentis  coronati;  apod  quos  de 
murtui  taude,  cum  qjiid  vcri  erat,  pracoicatum; 
nam  mcntiri  mfiw  haocbatur;  ad  jufla  oonjedu 
crant.**  Dc  Legib  l<b.  •■  in  calcc.  The  Atheni- 
ann  indeed,  a»  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Drmofihc<- 
neslkys.  departed  from  this  Uudable  inftic«tion; 
infomoch  rha*  at  length  it  grnw  to  a  proverb 
among  them,  praife  no  man,  not  even  at  a  fune* 
ral  luppcr 

They  wo^c  black' apparel  for  the  fpace  of  fcvco 
Y  y  "J 
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days  tfter  the  foneral;  and  to  Uj  afide  their 
mourniog  before  that  time  was  expired,  was  held 
m  breach  of  decency.  Thns  Plutarch,  In  the  place 
mbove  cited  fays,  that  JEfcfaines  .upbraided  De- 
mofthenes,  for  appear io|^  in  public,  gaily  dreffed, 
ftnd  with  a  garland  on  his  head,  before  the  cuf^ 
tomary  wec|t  of  mourning  was  orer,  laying  to 
bis  charge,  and  accniing  him  of  hatred  to  hi»  own 
children:  yet  Dcmofthenet  only  compelled  his 
priTate  grief  to  give  way  to  the  pubfic  joy.  Thefe 
funeral  banquets,  as  Lucian,  de  LuAu,  teaches, 
were  defigncd  to  footh  and  divert  the  grief  of  the 
forrowful  friends  and  relations ;  whom  the  gncfts 
were  wont  to  exhort,  nay,  even  to  cotnpd,  to 
take  fome  fuftcnance,  that  might  refrem  their 
bodies,  that  were  wafted  and  grown  dry  with  too 
long  fafting :  for  no  man,  as  that  author  expreffi^ 
it,  takes  it  amiis  in  good  earneft,  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  eat  and  live.  We  learn  from  Polbz, 
that,  at  Athens,  the  funeral  banquet  was  wosk  to 
be  given  by  the  chief  managers  and  dire^ors  of 
the  funeral,  at  the  houfe  of  the  neareft  relation : 
but  it  is  uncertain,  whether  it  viras  an  open  feaft, 
«nd  free  to  all  comers,  Uke  that  which  Achilles 
gave  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  and  thofc  of  the 
Romans,  which  they  called  "  vifcerationes,*'  from 
V  the  great  number  of  beafts  that  were  flain,  and 
whofe  fleih  w%s  diftributed  among  the  people. 

Vfje  will  not  fpeak  of  the  many  and  coDly  orna. 
mciitt  of  their  tombs  andfepulehres:  which  fome 
however  were  worn  to  prepare  for  themfelves  be- 
fore they  died*:  Cicero, in  %.  de  Legib.  fays,  that 
Ihe  ezpence  of  fepulchres  grew  at  length  to  fnch 
excels  at  Athens,  that  it  was  enjoined  there  by 
a  law,  that  no  more  coft  0ioold  be  laid  out,  nor 
more  work  employed  on  a  iepulchre,  than  what 
ten  men  coukl  foifli  in  three  days.  Nor  were 
they  permitted  to  adorn  their  fepulchres  with  any 
pargetting  or  fret*ffork ;  nor  to  place  upon  them 
any  terwrn^  as  they  called  them ;  and  which,  as  they 
are  defcribed  by  PjfufaBlas  in  Arcad.  were  cer- 
tain images,  en<UAg  in  a  quadrangular  figure,  and 
not  poli£ed  down  to  the  feet.  Beiides,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  harangue  in  praife  of  the  dead,  ex- 
cept in  public  fepulchres  :  and  even  then  too  no 
other  was  permitted  to  fpeak,  but  he  who  was  ap- 
pointed hy  the  pnbltc  fo  to  do  :  For,  according  to 
Piodomt  Sictdus,  lib.  5.  it  was  enaSed  bv  a  hw, 
that  thi  chief  rhetoricians  only  (hould  make  fune- 
ral oratioos,  redtiog  the  worthy  anions  of  thofe 
who  were  hononred  with  public  fepulchre.  Now 
it  waf  Demetrius  whofet  bounds  to,  and  prefcrib- 
ed  the  manner  of,  the  new  fepulchres:  For  he 
commanded,  that  nothing  (hould  be  fet  up  on  the 
place  of  interment,  except  a  ntllar,  not  above 
three  cubits  high,  w  a  hoUow  fione,  made  in  the 
Ihapc  of  a  little  cUiem ;  or  afqoare  piece  o^  board, 
the  care  of  which  he  committed  to  a  certain  ma- 
f  iftrate  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  We  learn 
mm  Plutarch,  in  Lycurg.  attd  in  libera,  that  on 
the  board  were  engrafed  the  name  and  the  effigies 
of  the  deceafed :  But  we  may  oblerve,  that  even 
in  ancient  tioiea,  oilkrt  were  placed  on  graves  of 
this  nature :  This  Plutarch  has  taken  notice  of 
froia  HoQicr,  IUAd«  ii.  Tcr.  €j^ 


Hit  friends  and  kindred  here  ihall  him  xtto, 
And  place  a  column  on  hia  (cpoldrc 

We  learn  from  Pollox^Iib.  vilL  ap.  7.  tiK  e£ 
tombs  of  unmarried  perfont  there  ftoodtkiiv 
of  a  young  virgin,  holding  lo  her  hapdivfli^ 
pot,  an  urn,  or  a  bafoo  :  aod  this  iiinfe,vkd* 
it  were  one  that  bore  water,  or  loy  odw,6« 
called  ^^rvfifi*.  Nor  was  the  mamA  4  k 
ftrudure  ever  thought  to  derogate  fraa^^ 
nous  title  of  the  trophy,  which  the  p«Al» 
xcns  had  cauied  to  he  engraved  for  fsdaU 
fought  bravely  for  dicir  country :  and  Cctrnft 
s.  de  Leg.  teaches,  that  the  ptUar  on  thilefrik 
of  the  geometrician,  Archimedes,  ws  Wfi 
the  ground.  Paufania^,  in  Attids,  rchiB,C 
the  tomb?,  together  with  the  pilbnt  *^ 
were  written  0»e  names  mod  tfftes  of  tkft 
were  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  plaitts  of  M^ 
and  that,  in  memory  of  their  bravery,  C^ 
were  ereifted  for  them  in  the  very  plw* 
they  fell :  though  it  was  cuftosary  to  ert*^ 
ticular  monument  for  every  one  vrho  «*■ 
fighting  for  his  country,  cither  in  nawt  1^ 
ments,  or  battles  at  bnd.  -  The  epirsfJi  •■ 
who  fell  at  Thermopylc.  b  recorded  by  HksM 
Sicolos,  lib.  If.  in  thefe  words r  Sttuf^.* 
the  Laoedemoniana,  that  ire  lie  here,«W^ 
their  commandt,  and  dieir  capttiat.  Huwi* 
the  life  of  Ariftides,  acqmaiots  us,  tint,  ■ 
battle  of  Plataea,  there  fell  two  and  fifcrl^ 
rians,  all  of  them  of  the  tribe  AiaBti^  v^' 
Cltdemas  fays,  fought  very  bravely  :  aiitHj 
memory  of  their  vtdory,  ftcred  rites,  d<J 
been  commanded  by  the  oracle  of  A9<dkj 
performed,  in  the  public  espence,  to  "kIJ"] 
Sphtagittdes  r  but  they  were  buried  i^  41 
that  leads  to  the  academy,  and  Iquarc  «r  iiw 
pillars  were  placed  xipon  their  tombs,  ^^g] 
fcriptions,  dedarrog  the  name  of  eadi  c/ 
and  the  ward  or  precioA  where  be  M 
may  we  forget  that  moft  editable  lavw 
the  people;  which  deorecd  the  JuniMrcf 
fepuhure  to  foch  fervantsand  llave«,aibaJ 
ly  and  futhfiiUy  ferved  their  nmten  ii  1 
and  that  their  nam^  fliould  be  eif  nw^  ■* 
lomnt,  to  be  fet  up  over  their  plaee  ef  ken*'" 
cannot  indeed  be  doubted,  b«t  thefe  were  M* 
rary  aod  empty  fepulchres ;  unkfs,  kft«tAt* 
tion  of  the  body,  a  finger,  -or,  after  tk  W^ 
fome  bone  of  it  were  purpolcly  taken,  saJfafj 
be  buried  in  the  native  coimtry  of  ***^*n 
And  hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why  tht  I>K«n 
who,  as  they  did  perhapa  in  almoi  aB  tbiar^ 
imitated  the  funeral  rites  of  the  AthMii"^^ 
penfed  with  the  ceremony  cf  •^^^^^P*?!, 
gathering  up  the  bones,  when  any  «*7^ 
foreign  wai^  And  that  the  Greeks  UIJ» 
KmVfw.  or  cmp^y  fepulchres  can  be  *?J^ ' 
fUch  only  a4  are  igUormnt  of  the  P**^.**  "T; 
rintbians  to  the  Argivea,  that  weft  *"*^^ 
of  which  l^anfanias  in  Corinth,  and  si  *jr^ 
CenouphiaiDi  ncotioiied  by  thi  An  ■*'' 
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Attick,  that  wis  made  at  Athens  for  Ibldiers, 
whole  bodies  were  not  found :  not  to  mention  the 
iuaan  Cenotaphinm  of  CyruSf  recorded  hj  Xe* 
nofhoa  in  the  fizth  book  of  his  Expedition ;  nor 
the  fepolchre  of  Euripides  in  the  way  that  led 
fimn  the  Pinenis  to  Athens;  though,  as  Pattfa- 
nias  in  the  place  aboTCcited,  witnefles,  Euripides 
went  to  Archelaos  in  Macedonia,  and  was  buried 
there :  But  this  difference  may  be  obrerred,  That 
the  honorary  fcpuichres  of  foldicrs,  who  were 
killed  in  a  naval  engagement,  were  marked  with 
the  emblem  of  a  rudder,  or  of  an  oar,  as  that  of 
Elpenor  was  in  Homer,  Odyff.  i».  but  the  reft 
had  no  mark  of  dtftindion  :  though  I  am  not  ig- 
norant, that^  beiides  the  infcriptions,  emblems 
were  likewire  put  on  moft  monuments :  as  a  globe 
and  cylinder  on  that  of  Archimedes,  (Cicero  in 
Tnfcul.)  a  dog  on  that  of  Diogenes,  (Laertins  in 
ejus  vita)  a  ram  on  that  of  Ifocrates,  (Plut.  RhaL 
10.)  and  owls  very  frequently,  as  we  learn  from 
AtheooBus,  lib.  xj.  to  (ay  nothing  of  the  fepul- 
chral  flatues,  with  which  the  monuments  of  the 
rich  were  adorned  :  as  we  find  in  Lycophron.  in 
Pindar,  Od.  lo.  Nem.  in  Phtto,  i».  de  R.  P.  and 
jn  otbera  Nay,  even  on  that  of  .ffifop,  though 
bot  a  flave,  the  Athenians  placed  a  mat  ftatue, 
that  all  might  know,  fays  Pbsedrus,  that  the  way 
of  honour  Ues  open,  and  that  glory  is  due,  not  to 
the  race,  but  to  virtue ; 

Igentem  ^tuam  pofuere  Attici, 
Servomque  collocarunt  astema  in  bail, 
Patere  hoooris  fcirent  ut  cundi  viam, 
Ncc  generi  tribui,  fed  virtuti,  gloriam. 

Moreover,  the  Athenians,  when  any  of  their 
relstions  were .  murdered,  always  carried  a  fpear 
wkh  the  de&d  body  to  the  place  of  fepulture :  and 
this  fpear  they  ftuck  into  the  tomb,  as  a  token, 
that  they  denounced  vengeance  to  the  murderers: 
"Hiis  we  learn  from  Suicbs :  And  the  Scholiaft  on 
the  Clouds  of  Arifiophanes  teaches.  That  after 
^  dead  body  was  carried  forth  to  burial,  ic  was 
the  cuftom  for  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  de« 
ccAfed  to  walh  themfeWes  by  way  of  purgation. 
Then  they  renewed  afreik  their  unavailiug  tears 
■  *Ad  wailiogt ;  while  libations  and  the  funeral  fup. 
P^  were  brought  to  the  fepulchre :  about  which 
they  believed  the  manes  of  the  deceafed  to  be  al- 
ways  hovering ;  and  thst  their  fenfes  ftill  remain- 
iBg  alive,  they  wanted  noorifliment,  and  were 
delighted  and  foothcd  with  their-ofiices  of  tender- 
ncfs  and  love.  For  thefe  reafons  too  they  infti- 
tated  their  *Endrm\  as  the  Greeks  called  them, 
bat  the  Latins  "  Novendialia,"  which  were  cer- 
tain facrifices  ufed  for  nine  days  after  the  party 
was  dead.  The  manner  of  them  was  this :  about 
lun-fet,^  being  apparelled  in  black,  they  poured 
nquors  in  the  coffins  or  urns:  thefe  liquors  were 
honey,  milk,  wine,  vrater,  blood,  ointments  and 
tttrs:  mean  while  they  encompaffed  the  monument 
yhgarhnds  of  parfley  and  myrtle.  But  as  we 
1^  from  Plotarch,  in  Qnaft.  Orsec  the  enc- 
^■io*  of  the  Aqpvea  was  more  f  nU  of  ceremony, 
w  the  enftom  among  them  was,  when  any  of 
wcmh>d]Qft»ineiid  «r  rdatioBi  imowdiK^f 


after  the  funeral,  to  facrifice  for  thirty  days  t(v 
gether  to  Apollo,  and  then  to  Mercury:  for  they 
believed,  that  in  like  manner  as  the  earth  receives 
the  bodies  of  the  deceafed,  fo  Mercury  does  the 
fouls.  To  the  prieft  of  Apollo  they  gave  barley, 
and  received  from  him  the  ilefii  of  the  vidims : 
they  extingttilhed  the  fire  that  had  burnt  the  body, 
becaufe  they  held  it  to  be  polluted ;  and  kindled 
other  to  drefs  the  fie(b,  which  they  called  enetii/mam 
Meurfius,  and  others  of  the  learned,  obferve,  that 
if  it  was  a  man  or  a  wonun  that  was  dead,  then 
the  water  vras  brpugbt  by  women,  whom  they 
called  *Eyx,^V^f***'  K  ^  batchelor  or  a  virgin, 
then  that  office  was  committed  to  fome  boy,  who 
was  related  to  the  deceafed.  And  Libanus,  in 
Progymn.  takes  notice,  that  Achilles  aded  not  ac- 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks,  in  offering 
human  blood  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  the  dead ; 
and  that  he  injured  his  own  reputation,  and  the 
memory  of  his  friend  Patroclus  by  that  cruel 
pradice,  which  he  had  learnt  from  Barbarians,  of 
burning,  together  with  the  pile,  the  bodies  of 
mfen,  as  well  as  of  other  animals :  for  which  be  ia 
blamed  by  Homer,  as  Plutarch,  de  Homer,  ob^ 
ferves.  Ipbigenia,  in  the  Ele^a  of  Euripides^ 
provides  herfelf  with  the  blood  of  mountain  fiieep 
and  heifers ;  not,  like  him,  of  enemies  butchered 
on  the  pile.  And,  indeed,  as  X^ibanius  in  Progymn«, 
takes  notice,  an  enemy,  taken  prifoner,  ought  dti 
longer  to  be  accounted  an  adverfary,  fince  the 
very  vidory  changes  his  name,  and  of  an  enemy 
makes  him  be  called  a  foppliant.  I  now  return 
to  the  Athenian  ceremonies. 

They  likewife  ftrewed  the  ground  around  the 
monument  with  flowers  of  all  forts,  but  chiefly 
with  rofes,  amarants,  lilies,  poppies  and  violets : 
with  which  they  dreflcd  up  likewife  the  dtlh  that 
was  defigned  for  the  funeral  banquet.  Ovid,  in 
Faft.  lib.  3,  enumerates  the  feveral  foru  of  viands 
they  were  wont  to  eat  in  thefe  ceremonies;  and 
fo  too  does  Lucian,  de  Lodu;  and  the  fame  au- 
thor  in  Dialog.  Car.  deriding  the  cuftoms  of  his 
own  age,  fays.  That  they  crowned  with  garlands 
the  ftones  of  the  monuments,  -and  anointed  them 
with  rich  ointments,  and  that  fome  were  wqnt  tQ 
raife  a  pile  before  the  monuments,  and,  digging  a 
grave  in  the  earth,  threw  in  their  coftly  diffies, 
and  poured  in  a  great  quantity  of  wine. 

The  Athenians  celebrated  thefe  pirentations 
in  the  month  Antefterion,  fays  Hefychius; 
and-  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid.  Faft« 
lib.  ii.  obferved  aloioft  the  fame  time  in  the  ce- 
lebration of  theirs :  for  ic  was  the  cuftom  among 
them  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  their  parents  and 
other  relations  on  the  eleventh  of  the  calends  of 
March.  This  ceremony  began  very  early  among 
the  Athenians,  as  Lyfias  in  Or.  teaches ;  and  that 
they  were  enjoined  by  a  very  ancient  law  yearly 
to  deplore  their  buried  friends ;  and  on  the  fame 
day  to  praife,  in  a  public  oration,  thofe  that  had 
been  flain  in  battle,  as  Cicero,  in  lib.  de  Orat^ 
teaches.  And  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Thefeus, 
informs  us,  that,  on  the  eighth  of  their  month 
Pyanepfion,  which  was  the  day  be  returned  with 
the  young  mca  bom  Crete,  they  performed  their 
Yyiiij 
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chief  ceremony  in  honour  of  him ;  and  that  they 
worfliipped  him  likewife  on  the  eighth  day  of 
each  of  their  other  months.  The  like  teftimony 
of  gratitude  was  ihown  to  the  Greeks,  who  were 
flain  by  the  Medes,  and  buried  at  Placxa,  fays 
Thucydides,  lib.  iii.  in  Orat.  Plataeen,  of  which 
Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Ariftidcs,  gives  the  follow- 
ing particular  account :  The  Piatxans,  fays  he, 
are  wont  to  olTer  yearly  parentations  to  the 
Greeks,  that  fell  in  the  battle,  and  were  buried 
there,  which  cuftom  they  continue  even  to  this 
day,  in  the  enfuing  manner  :  On  the  fixteciith 
day  of  the  month  Maima^rion,  which  with  the 
Boeotians  is  Alalcomenus,  they  make  their  pro- 
ceflion,  which,  beginning  by  break  of  day,  is  led 
up  by  a  trumpeter,  founding  a  point  of  war ;  then 
follow  certain  chariots,  loaden  with  myrtle  and 
garlands :  and  after  them  is  led  a  black  bull ; 
next  come  the  young  men,  of  free  birth,  carrying 
libations  of  wine  and  milk  in  large  two  eared 
vciTels,  and  jars  of  oil  and  precious  ointments; 
nor  is  it  permitted  to  any  of  fervile  condition,  to 
have  the  lead  hand  in  this  miniftration ;  becaufe 
the  men,  that  were  buried  there,  died  in  defence 
of  their  liberty.  After  all,  comes  the  chief  ma- 
giftrate  of  Platza,  who,  though  it  be  unlawful 
for  him  at  other  times,  either  to  wear  any  man- 
ner of  arms,  or  to  be  clothed  in  any  other  coloured 
garment  than  white,  is  at  that  time,  neverthcltf<j, 
apparelled  in  a  purple  robe  ;  and,  taking  a  water- 
pot  out  of  the  ci'y-chamber,  proceeds,  bearing  a 
fword  in  his  hand,  through  the  middle  of  the 
town  to  the  fcpulchrc ;  then,  drawing  water  out 
of  a  fpring,  he  walhes,  and  anoints  the  pillars  of 
the  monuments ;  and,  facrificing  the  bbll  upon  a 
pile  of  wood,  and  making  fupplications  to  Jupiter, 
and  to  Mercury  of  the  earth,  he  invites  thofc  vali- 
ant men  who  pcriflied  in  the  defence  of  Greece,  to 
the  banquet  and  parentations;  after  this,  filling  a 
bciwl  with  wine,  and  pouring  fome  of  it  out  by 
uay  of  libation,  he  drinks  the  refl,  and  fays,  | 
flriiik  to  thofe  perfons,  who  loft  their  lives  for  the 
liberty  of  Greece.  Thtfc  folemnities,  even  to 
this  day,  do  the  Platxans  obferve.  Thus  far 
Plutarch. 

Nor  may  we  in  this  place  omit  the  great  ho- 
nours that  the  republic  of  Syracufe  decreed  to  Ti- 
muleon ;  whofe   bier   being  laid  upon  the  pile, 
Demetrius,  the  loudeft  mouthed  of  all  the  criers 
of  thofe  days,  recited  a  written  decree  to  thispur- 
pofe  :  The  people  of  Syracufa  have  decreed,  that 
this  Timolcon,  the  fon  of  Timodcmus  of  Corinth, 
ihall  be  buried  at  the  public  ezpence ;  that  two 
hundred  minx  (ball  be  expended  on  his  funeral, 
and  moreover,  that  he  (hall  be  for  ever  honoured  ; 
with  muflcal,  equeftrial,  and  gymnic  games  and  | 
cxercifes :  becaufe,  having  pulled  down  the  ty-  < 
rants,  overcome  the  barbarians,  rebuilt  the  large  . 
cities,  that  were  dcmolilhed,  and  rendered  them  < 
again  populous,  he  rcftored  to  the  Sicilians  their  i 
ancient  laws  and  liberties.     We   learn  from  the 
Scholiaft  on  the  Frogs  of  Ariftophaucs,  that  the 
particular    time   "when    ihefe    annual   folemnities 
were  performed  to  the   dead,  was  about  noon ; 
but  that  even  then  they  were  fcarce  fafe  from  the 


fpedre  of  Empnfa,  that  by  yariotts  am  diiluiy 
the  ceremonies.  The  dories,  that  are  toU  oi 
Procus  Lycius,  by  his  flatterer  C«Uds  Rbodagi- 
nus,  lib.  yr'u  cap.  18.  are  made  np  of  Dotking  be 
fnperftition  and  hypocrify :  for  he  teUt  us,  tJat 
that  blefTed  man,  as  he  calb  bim,  was  mote  knov* 
ing  in,  and  more  zealous  obferrer  of,  the  fiM 
and  ceremonies,  that  are  paid  to  the  dead,  tfaa 
any  other  man  whatever  •  for  he  never  omitlei 
at  any  time  to  perform  that  religions  doty;  btf 
went  yearly  on  certaia  days  to  the  £epalclmis( 
the  Attic  heroes  and  philofophcrs ;  and  of  il 
others,  with  whom  he  had  had  any  friendikipiii 
familiarity;  and  offeced  the  due  facrifices  to  thea, 
not  by  the  help  and  aunifkrj  of  otbert,  but  Vf 
himfelf,  and  with  bis  own  hands.  Then,  i6er 
he  had  paid  thefe  rites  to  each  of  them,  he  irk 
to  the  Academy,  where  he  appeaied,  by  &cn> 
fices,  the  fouls  of  his  aoceflors,  and  of  all  his  l^ 
lations,  in  one  place ;  and  in  another,  he  pet' 
formed  the  like  ceremonies  to  the  fouls  of  alltb 
philofophcrs ;  and  more  than  all  this,  that  bhA 
religious  perfon  facrificed  in  a  third  place  to  tke 
fouls  of  all  the  dead.  And  thefe  pious  ofioi 
arofe  at  length  to  fuch  a  height  of  fuperftitae, 
that  the  Athenians,  not  fatisfied  with  paying  dufc 
honours  to  fuch  as  had  deferved  well  of  the  n- 
public,  recorded  their  names  among  the  maki 
of  their  gods ,  and  decreed  them  diviae  boflomi 
as  we  learn  from  Ariflophanes  in  Equitib.  lai 
Paufanias  in  Atticis.  Nay,  it  efcaped  very  ear* 
rowly,  that  Alexander  was  not  worihippcd  t 
Athens  as  a  god  :  for  we  learn  from  PlutarcK^is 
Orar.  Lycurg.  that  adulation  would  have  pn- 
vailed,  and  brought  that  infamous  thing  to  pi^ 
had  not  a  prudent  perfon  prevented  it,  by  (aS- 
it)g  at  the  populace,  and  aiking  them  in  a  jeoiiE 
manner.  What  a  god,  faid  he,  will  this  be,  i0 
whofe  temple,  whoever  goes  is  polhited,  aadeh^ 
ever  comes  out  needs  purgation  f  Thus  «<  ^ 
how  much  the  Athenians  departed  froB  thdru* 
cicnt  rites  of  funeral,  and  what  corruirtioB^ 
manners  crept  into  the  territories  and  dtf  rf 
Athens,  during  the  time  of  this  raging  peftito 
Ver.  1249.  Boccace,  that  parent  of  the  Tl(e(> 
can  eloquence,  defcribes  almoft  the  like  oeffaA 
and  diforder,  that  happened  even  in  a  Chnii' 
country,  in  the  burial  of  thofe  that  died  of  tk 
plague  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1 34S,  and  tdkBi 
that  few  bodies  were  accompanied  to  their  gnw 
by  more  than  ten  or  twelve  of  their  Beigkbom; 
and  thofe  too  were  not  of  the  better  fort  of  dii* 
zcns,  but  only  a  parcel  of  mob,  that  for  hire,cah 
ried  the  body,  not  to  the  chiirch  where  the  iai 
perfon,  before  his  death,  had  defired  to  bebvW; 
but,  for  the  moft  part,  to  that  which  was  next* 
hand ;  preceded  only  by  four,  or  fix  priefts  fl 
moft,  with  few,  and  fometinaes  no  lights  at  ay, 
and  threw  it  haftily  into  any  grave  they  feen^ 
empty,  or  that  had  room  to  recerve  it.  Butkc 
us  hear  how  movingly  he  defcribes  this  calaaitj 
in  his  own  words.  **  Et  erano  radi  coloro,  i  corpt 
de  i  quali  foifer*  piu  rhe  da  nn*  died,  6  dodid  di 
fuoi  vicini  alia  ehiefa  accottpagnati^  de  ^uali  >•> 
gr  ^rrevoli|  c  cari  cittadifiii  ma  una  nuuera  £ 
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cctmorti  fopnveniita  dl  minutft  ^cnte*  che  du- 
iu  0  facevano  Becchini,  la  quale  quefti  fcroi^ 
esiolata  facera,  fotteDtravaDo  alia  ban,  equeUa 
D  fretcolofi  paffi,  non  k  quella  chiera,  cbe  effo 
tera  anzi  la  morte  difpofto,  ma  alia  paik,  Ticina. 
piik  Yolte  il  portavaoo,  dietro  a  qnattro,  6  fei 
rid  COD  poco  lame,  e  tal  fiau  feoz*  alcono,  li 
all  con  r  aittto  di  detti  Becchini,  fenza  fadgarli 
croppo  luni^o  officio,  6  folenne,  in  qualunque 
teltora  difpccopata  trovlvano,  pii^  cofto  il  met- 
•aoo.  }.  Boccacio,  in  Proem.  Becam. 
Ver.  IS54.  Thai  too  Ovid,  who  baa  moft  hap- 
j  imitated  both  Thacydidca  and  our  author : 

lie  facroa  Tidi  projeAa  cadavera  poftcs ; 
tte  i^faa,  qao  mors  foret  invidioiior,  araa : 
n  animam  laqueo  claudunt,  mortifque  timorem 
Wte  fngant,  ultroque  Tocant  venlentia  fata  : 
yrpora  mifia  oeci  nullo  de  more  feruntur 
ocribna :  neque  enim  capiebant  fiinera  portae ; 
t  iohumata  premunt  terraa,  aut  dantur  in  alios 
dauta  rogot ;  ct  jam  rcycrcntia  nulla  eft ; 
cque  rogia  pugnant,  alienifque  ignibua  ardent : 
lai  h^meot  defunt,  indefletsqae  ^ganeur 
•toromque,  virurnqoc  anims,  juTennrnqoe  fe- 

oumqaes 
K  locns  in  tumulia,  nee  fufidt  arbor  in  ignes. 
MiUm.  lib.  8. 

Itieh  a  late  ingenious  perfon  haa  thus  rendered : 

nth  ftalk'd  aronnd  with  fuch  refiftleis  fway, 

lie  temples  of  the  gods  his  force  obef ; 

nd  foppliaata  feci  his  ftroke,  while  jet  they 

pray. 
t«  reft,  grown  mad,  and  frantic  with  defpair, 
igc  their  own  fate,  and  fo  prevent  the  fear : 
laoge  madnefs  that !  when  death  purftt*d  fo  £aft, 
'anticipate  the  blow  with  impious  hafte. 
Q  decent  honours  to  their  urns  are  pay*d ; 
•r  could  the  graves  receive  the  numVous  dead  : 
K,  or  they  lay  unbary*d  on  the  ground^ 
r, anadom'd,  a  needy  fun'ral  found : 
It  revVence  pafs'd,  the  fainting  wretches  fight 
w  fon'ral  piles  that  are  another'a  right : 
nmoum'd  they  fall ;  for  who  forviv'd  to  mourn  ? 
Dd  ilrea  and  mothers  unlamenud  born : 
tfenu  and  fona  foftain  an  equal  fate ;       [meet : 
Dd  wandViog  ghofta   their    kindred  madows 
be  dead  a  larger  fpace  of  ground  require ; 
or  are  the  treca  fofficient  for  the  fire. 

D  which  calamftiea  may  the  Almighty  avert  hx 
■u  US  \  and  not  from  us  only,  but  from  the  uni- 
r&l  fociety  of  all  mortals ;  nor  let  ua  uochari- 
"  join  in  wilhca  with  the  heathen  poet,  who 
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ineliora  pii^ -error  emqve  hoftibaa  ilium. 


BT    WAT   01   aiCAPlTOLATJON,   OM    TBS    IXZTB 
BOOK  OP  LVCaiTIUS. 

In  thia  book,  Lucretius  reafoos  of  nuny  thing 
excellently  well,  but  has  mifcarried  in  his  main 
defign,  and  does  not  fo  much  as  ftagger  the  be- 
lieT  of  Divine  Providence,  which  he  attacks  with 
his  utmoft  force  :  for  let  it  be  granted,  that  the 
caufes  he  afligns  of  meteors  arc  perfpicuoua  and 
true ;  that  he  has  rightly  explained  the  reafon  of 
thunder,  lightning,  and  earthquakes ;  in  a  word, 
that  all  things  proceed  from  natural  caofcf ,  and 
are  continued  and  carried  on  by  them  :  yet  there 
is  no  nature  without  a  Lord,  nor  does  (he  herfelf 
at  leaft  <rejeA  or  difown  a  ruler.  For  nature  is 
only  that  difpofition  and  order  of  the  particles  of 
fenfelefs  matter,  which  is  the  caufe  of  thefe  ef- 
it€ts  we  call  natural.  Now,  if  that  difpofitioa 
was  introduced  ij  chance,  it  does  not  confute 
and  overthrow  Providence;  and  if  it  was  the 
work  of  reafon  and  wifdom,  It  confirms  it.  There- 
fore thefe  expDcations  may  amufe  and  delight  na- 
tural phtlofophers ;  but  they  cannot  in  the  leaft. 
avail  atheifts. 

No  man  has  more  accurately  colleded,  none 
more  ingenioufly  explained,  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers  opinions  concerning  meteors:  the  modem* 
it  is  true,  have  added  a  few  things  to  them  ;  but 
not  better.  And  indeed,  as  this  prefent  age  does, 
fo  many  fucceeding  ages  likeWife  will,  feem  to 
difpute,  face  to  face,  with  Lucretiu*,  concerning 
meteora.  And  this  is  what  Vitruvins  f«id  long 
before  me. 

What  he  teaches  of  earthquakes,  and  of  the  fern 
is  fo  rational,  that  the  things  .themfelves  approve 
and  confirm  his  do^rine:  only  there  are  fome 
earthquakes  that  feem  to  furpafs  the  ftrength  of 
the  caufes  he  afligns  them. 

JEtna  is  a  noble  fubjed,  but  difficult :  and  in 
this  the  poet  flags  a  little.  But  then  he  reafont 
of  the  increafe  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Avemi,  and  o£ 
the  wonderful  founuins,  as  if  truth  itfelf  were 
fpeaking :  but  it  may  be  obferved  that  he  doea 
not  giye  fall  fatisfaAion  concerning  the  fabulous 
fpring  of  Jupiter  Ammon  :•  for  Lucretiua  always 
explains  nature  better  than  fables. 

He  would  have  written  more  at  large  of  the 
loadftone,  and  have  left  us  many  things  that  we 
fliouk)  read  with  pleafure,  if  the  wonderful  power 
of  that  ftone  had  been  known  in  his  days.  Th« 
explication  he  gives  of  plagues  and  difeafes  is  per. 
tinent  and  ufcuil :  and  laftly,  he  interprets  Thu- 
cydidcs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  exprefles  the 
energy,  and  furpafles  the  majefty,  of  that  hifto- 
rian ;  nor  is  the  narration  of  Thucydides  fo  clear 
or  fct  off  with  fo  much  bri^htnefs  or  wit. 
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GRAINGER'S  TIBULLUS. 


TO  JOHN  BOURRYAU,  Esq, 


Sit, 

WflBN  I  firft  tboDg^ht  of  |»refixtiig  your  name  to 
thistranflaci  n  of  ribolla*,  I  found  qyyfclfcon- 
iidrnbiy  embtfrtficrd ;  u  I  would  choofe  to  avoid 
the  ftrain  of  adulation,  fo  cominon  in  addrrifes  of 
thtt  kind«  on  the  one  hand,  without  fupprtffing 
the  juft  feufe  I  have  of  your  rifing  merit,  on  the 
other.  I  (hall  not,  however,  I  flatter  myfelf,  in- 
cur the  imputation  of  the  firft,  by  declaring,  even 
ID  thit  public  manner,  my  fatitfadion  at  the  pro- 
grd»  yov  have  made  in  every  branch  of  ufefiil  and 
polite  Htermtnre .  and  thi«  too,  at  a  time  of  life,, 
ivhea  young  men  of  faihion  are  generally  engrof- 
ftd  by  the  idle  amnfenicnts  of  an  age  abouading 
kk  ill  the  means  tS  diffipation. 

If  your  maturer  years  anfwer,  as  I  am  convinced 
they  will,  fo  favourable  a  dawn,  I  need  not  a  mo- 
ment to  heficate,  to  foretel  the  happinels  of  your 
frieods,  in  an  agreeable  companion,  and  polite 
fcholar .  and  of  your  country,  in  a  principled  and 
imlhaken  patriot. 

It  it  with  particular  pleafure.  Sir,  that  I  dwell, 
though  but  in  idea,  on  this  part  of  your  future 
charader.  The  time  is  not  far  off,  when  you  will 
hive  finilhed  the  plan  of  your  education,  by  a  fur^ 
vey  of  foreign  countries :  and  as  it  will  then,  of 
'  coorfe,  be  ezpe^ed  from  one  of  your  opulent  and 
independent  fortune,  you  will,  I  hope,  devote  the 
frnito  of  your  Indo0ry  to  the  fervice  of  the  public : 

Hunc  prccor,  banc  utinam  nobis  Aurora  niten* 

tem 
LucUerum  rofeis  Candida  portet  eqoii. 

When  you  beeome  a  member  of  the  moft  auguft 
«flembly  of  the  nation,  every  wellwilher  to  the 
community  will  exult  to  flee'  you  laawcd  by 


power,  ttndazzled  by  richet,  and  mlhlaired  br 
fa^oa  :  an  ImpartUI  affertor  of  the  joft  preroga- 
tives  of  the  crowo,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people: 
equally  a  foe  to  corropUoo,  and  a  friend  to  virtue. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  hopes  which  all  your  friends 
M  prefent  conceive  of  yo«:  and  as  your  talents, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  feem  ftr.  nely  to  con. 
firm  thefe  hopes,  the  more  inezculable  yo«  will 
prove,  fliould  they  be  hereafter  difappointed. 

In  regard  to  the  trai  flation,  with  which  I  here 
take  the  liberty  to  prefent  you ;  1  wiU  not  pre* 
tend  to  fiiy,  I  fet  no  value  upon  It.  My  offering 
It  to  you  i«'«  proof  of  the  contraryip- Indeed,  the 
chief  merit  it  has  with  me,  is,  that  it  formerif 
plcafed  yon.  It  ferved  aUb,  to  make  many  of 
my  hours  pafs  agreeably,  which  otherwife  would 
have  been  extremely  irkfome,  aitHtt  the  din  of 
anns,  and  hurry  of  a  camp  life.    '    '^ 

Bot  while  you  perufe  Tibnikis  as  a  poet,  let  not 
his  integrity,  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth, 
be  forgotten.  In  this  light  he  merits  your  higheft 
regard :  for  though  he  juftly  obtained  a  diXUn« 
gniihed  rank  among  the  great  writers  of  the  Au- 
guflan  age ;  yet  ought  it  more  efpecially  to  be  re- 
membered to  his  hqjDour,  that  neither  the  frownv 
of  a  court,  nor  the  diftrcffes  of  fortune,  could  ever 
induce  him  to  praife  thofe  powerful  but  wicked 
men,  who  had  fnbverted  the  liberties  of  his  coun. 
try :  aiid  thi*,  at  a  time,  when  the  praaice  of  the 
poets  his  cotemporarie«  might  have  countenanced 
in  him  the  moft  eitravagant  adulation. 
*  1  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient 
hvmhk  fervant, 

jAMas  OftAiiroit, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


TvK  foHowing  veiOoo  of  Tiboltns  was  begun  and 
completed  feverai  year*  ago,  when  the  author  was 
in  the  army.  A  nuliuiy  n»an,  even  in  the  moft  ac- 
tive campaign,  has  many  hours  of  leifnre  .  and  as 
thefe  caiinut  be  <pem  more  rationally  than  in  fome 
literary  puHuir,  he  employed  that  part  of  his 
tinve,  which  was. not  devoted  U  hit  {tolefiiuO|  in 
pcmfing  the  €laffia» 


I     Time  and  place  influence  us  more  b  our  o^. 

j  ntons  of,  and  relifli  for,  particular  writers,  than  ia 

,  commonly  imagined.    Amid  the  honors  of  war 

the  tranftator  could  moft  readily  fympathine  withj 

and  heft  account  for,  his  poet's  averfion  to  a  mili- 

tary  life  :  and  while  eipoted  to  all  the  hurry  and 

I  tumult  of  a  camp,  ci  uld'not  but  tafie  with  a  pectt-' 

|li«rrclafti  all  d«(cnpuoai  of  the  nnmiled  and 
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tranquil  fcenes  of  the  country :  befides  thefe,  every 
motive  confpiring  to  make  him  regard  the  fair 
fez  as  the  chief  ornaments  of  fociety,  was  ie  fur- 
prifing  that  Tibullus,  who  abounds  in  fentimenta 
of  this  kind,  ihoutd  foon  become  a  favourite  ;  and 
that  what  delighted  him,  he  fliould  at  lail  be 
tempted  to  tnnflate  ? 

A  pleaiing  employment  is  feldom  negleded.— - 
Thofe  elegies  which  particularly  touched  hifn, 
were  firft  rendered  into  EdgUfli;  and  as  thefe 
make  the  greater  part  of  Tibullus*s  poems,  he  was 
contented  afterwards  to  complete  the  work,  by 
finilhing  as  a  ta0c,  what  he  begun  as  an  amufe* 
ment. 

A  favourite  author,  on  whom  fome  labour  has 
been  employed,  is  not  eafily  forgotten  ;  the  ver- 
ilon,  therefore,  was  retouched  as  often  as  opportu- 
nity ferved.  All  this  while,  indeed,  thetranflator 
had  no  intention  to  make  the  public  acquainted 
With  his  poetical  amuTements :  he  knew  his  poet 
too  well,  and  admired  him  too  much,  to  think  he 
had  done  him  juftice  : — yet  when  Mr.  Dart's 
tranflation  of  Tibullus  was  fent  him,  he  was  re- 
folved  to  publilh  his  own ;  that  thofe  who  did  not 
imder(Und  the  original,  might  not  form  an  idea 
of  the  moft  exad,  elegant  and  harmonious  of  the 
Roman  elegiac  poets  from  the  moft  inaccurate, 
barfh,  and  inelegant  verfes  of  the  prefent  century. 

The  tranflator  hopes  he  will  be  acquitted  of 
Tanity,  in  preferlng  his  own  performance  to  Mr. 
Dart's :  indeed  that  gentlemen  often  miifed  the 
meaning  of  his  author,  while  his  poetry  always 
efcaped  him.  Neither  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  a  competent  judge  of  his  own  language  :  and 
from  the  little  tendernefs  transfufed  into  his 
verfes,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  he  was  an  utter 
firanger  to  that  paflion,  which  gave  rife  to  moft 
of  the  elegies  of  Tibullut. 

What  advantage  the  prefent  tranflator  may 
have  over  his  predeceifor  in  thefe  refpeds,  does 
not  become  him  to  determine  :  yet  he  is  well  ap- 
prifed,  that  no  tranflator,  however  qualified,  can 
give  Tibullus  the  genuine  air  of  an  Englifliman. 

It  is  true,  that  amorous  elegy  is  Icfs  local  than 
many  other  of  the  minor  kinds  of  poetry,  the  paf- 
flon  of  love  operating  pretty  nearly  the  fame  upon 
the  human  mind  in  all  ages.  Yet  as  the  modes  of 
ezprefling  that  pafEon  differ  much  in  different 
countries,  fo  thefe  modes  muft  not  be  confounded: 
a  Grecian  ought  to  make  love  like  a  Grecian,  and 
a  Roman  like  a  Roman. 

Befides  this,  Tibullus  aboiihds  in  images  of  ru- 
ral theology.— He  has  even  prefer ved  fome  fuper- 
ilitious  ufages,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  no 
other  poet :  but  as  thefe  are  alfo  charaderiftical, 
and  muft  be  preferved  in  the  verfion,  who  can 
hope  to  give  a  tranflation  of  Tibullus  the  cafy  air 
of  a  modern  original  i 

Verbal  tranflations  are  always  inelegant,  be- 
canfe  always  deftitute  of  beauty  of  idiom  and  lan- 
guage ;  for  by  their  fidelity  to  an  author's  words, 
they  become  treacherous  to  his  reputation  :  on  the 
other  hand,  a  too  wanton  departure  from  the  lat- 
ter, often  varies  the  fcuff,  and  alwayi  alters  the 
manner. 


The  tranflator  chofe  the  middle  tray,  ud 
meant  neither  to  tread  on  the  heels  of  TibullB, 
nor  yet  to  lofe  fight  of  him.  He  had  not  the  fs- 
nity  to  think,  he  could  improve  on  hts  poet :  itA 
though  he  has  Sometimes  endeavoured  to  gite  i 
more  modem  polifli  to  his  fentimenu,  he  has  (d. 
dom  attempted  to  change  them.  To  prefervetk 
fenfe  of  his  original  was  his  firft  care ;  his  nes 
was,  to  clothe  it  in  as  elegant  and  becoming  i 
drefs  as  poflible.  Yet  be  muft  confefi,  that  he  hu 
now  and  then  taken  the  liberty  to  tranfpofe,  icd 
fometimes  paraphraftically  to  enlarge  the  thoofhti. 
Where  a  fentiment  was  too  much  contnded  (f 
the  clofenefs  of  the  Latin  idiom,  to  be  anfoUed 
in  a  corref|^ndent  ezpreffion  in  Eoglifli ;  or  fron 
its  peculiarity,  might,  in  a  modern  language, (cm 
flat,  he  has  endeavoured  to  iofpirit  it  by  coUatoai 
thoughts  from  other  poeu;  ^^d  where  its  coloon 
were  languid,  to  heighten  them— with  whit  fuc* 
cefs,  the  reader  muft  determine. 

The  Hexameter  and  Pentameter  is  faid  to  be 
peculiarly  fuited  to  pUintive  fubjeds.  The  Eng. 
lifh  have  no  ftanza  correfpondent  to  that,  bot  tie 
alternate,  which  is  fuppoted  to  poflefs  a  folennky 
and  kind  of  melancholy  flow  in  numbers.  Tbii 
Mr.  Hanunond  chofe  for  his  imitation  of  Tibol* 
lu:t ;  and  it  muft  be  confcfled,  that  he  has  bap* 
pily  fucceeded.  Yet,  as  in  this  ftanza,  the  (ok 
naturally  ends  at  the  fourth  line,  the  tnnflatsr 
thought  he  could  not  in  general  have  adopted  it, 
without  violence  to  the  original :  be  therefare 
preferred  the  heroic  meafure,  which  is  not  better 
fuited  to  the  lofty  found  of  the  epic  mufe,  thaa 
to  the  complaining  tone  of  elegy.  The  reader, 
however,  will  find  one  or  two  elegies  rendered  ia 
the  alternate  ftanza,  which  is  by  no  means  lb  ^ 
ficult  as  the  heroic. 

As  Tibullus  wrote  love  poems  like  a  Ronsv 
any  tranflation  of  them  without  notes,  woaldb* 
been  extremely  obfcure  to  an  Eoglifli  rcadf: 
moft  of  his  commentators  are  mere  philologen,* 
at  beft  they  have  only  difplayed  their  crupcios  ia 
the  hiftory  of  a  heathen  god,  or  the  topogtap^ 
of  a  river.  From  this  cenfure.  however,  Britk- 
hufius,  his  Dutch  editor,  and  Vulpius,  his  Italitf 
commentator,  may  in  part  be  exempted;  tbef 
hare  indeed  fometimes  entered  into  the  projpmtf 
of  our  poet's  thoughts.  Yet  even  their  chief  a- 
cellencc  conflfts  in  arranging  the  text;  infckd- 
ing  the  moft  approved  reacUngs;  and  ia  giviif 
thofe  paffages,  which  they  fuppofe  Tibollas  eitber 
borrowed  from  his  predeceilors,  or  the  modem 
copied  from  him.  The  defign  of  tht  traofbtorii 
very  different ;  he  has  commented  on  his  aatbor 
as  a  Roman  poet,  and  as  a  Roman  lover :  andal- 
though  he  owns  himfelf  enamoured  of  his  beaotki^ 
(as  who  can  draw  a  pleafing  refemblance  of  a  face 
which  difgufts  him  >)  he  hopes  he  has  not  beei 
blind  to  his  imperfe^iont.  Thefe,  ind^d,  he  hm 
touched  upon  with  the  tender&cls  of  a  frieod,  aoc 
the  acrimony  of  a  critic. 

Yet  as  moft  of  the  conmieatttori  were  cofl- 
fultcd,  the  tranflator  has  taken  from  each  of  then, 
fuch  notes,  as  he  imagined  would  be  moft  ftrvice- 
able  10  au  CngUfli  rcadcTi  ftlwayi  afcnhiDf  cbctt 
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ADVERTIS 

wenrto  the  autbor  who  furniftied  them.  Thut, 
Gde  firoekhaliai  and  Vulpiui,  the  name  of  Mr. 
irt  will  fomctimct  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  an 
(ervacioQ.  Nor  moiTit  be  forgotten ;  that  the 
jiilitor  has  been  obliecd  to  that  gentleman  for 
I  or  twelve  lines  in  bta  verfion. 
[t  has  been  judged  ncceilary  to  print  the  Latin 
f.  along  with  die  Terfion  :  this  the  traofiator 
old  willingly  have  declined,  as  his  work  can 
K  to  find  &voar  with  thofe  only,  who  under- 
id  not  the  originaL  Yet,  when  he  coniidered, 
t  the  Englilh  prefs  had  afforded  no  one  accurate 
tioD  of  Tibulius :  and  that  even  the  bed  of 
k  printed  abroad  were  not  exempted  from  ma* 
al  errors ;  he  furmowitcd  his  fcruples,  and  has 
caYoured  to  give  a  lefs  exceptionable  text  of 
poet,  than  any  hitherto  publiOied  *. 
More  he  condndea,  the  tranilator  mod  return 
fiocere  thanks  to  a  worthy  friend,  for  his  ele- 


EMENT/  7t) 

gant  verfion  of  the  Bxtk  elcgy«  and  of  Ovid'a  poem 
on  the  death  of  Tibulius.  By  what  accident  bta 
own  tranilacion  of  the  firft  elegy  was  loft,  is  of  no 
confequence ;  efpecially  too,  as  the  reader,  from  a 
perufal  of  Mr.  ^***'s  fpecimeo,  will  probably  be 
induced  to  wiih,  that  more  of  thofe  now  publifli- 
ed,  had  undergone  a  like  fate,  provided  the  fame 
gentleman  had  likewife  tranflated  them. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  good  office  which  chal- 
lenges~his  gratitude :  the  tranilator  is  particularly 
obliged  to  bis  friend,  for  having  procured  him  the 
valuable  acquaintance  of  another  learned  gentle- 
man ;  who  not  only  took  the  trouble  to  compare 
his  verGon  of  the  three  lad  books  with  the  origi- 
nal ;  but  who  alfo  favoured  him  with  fome  note^ 
which  confticute  the  chief  ornament  of  the  fecood 
volume  f .  Thus,  like  the  '.Britains  of  old,  the 
tranilator  hu  called  in  auxiliaries  to  cosquor 
him. 


*  n^  bfertim  of  the  Latin  text^  h  this  edittem^  has  been  deemtd  wneeeffary* 
f  this  trtufflaikik  ^jeasfrfi  fMf>  dim%  vU,  llm; 
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I  are  not  only  unacquainted  with  the  prcno- 
lof  Tibvllua,  but  with  the  year  of  his  birth, 
biographers,  from  a  line  *  in  the  fifth  elegy 
til  third  book,  indeed  informs  us,  that  Ovid 
he  were  bom  the  day  that  Hirtius  and  Pania 
:  killed,  viz..  oo  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of 
3,  A.  U.  C.  710.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
learned  for  many  cefituriet;  nor  was  it  con- 
srted,  till  Jofeph  Scah'ger  firil  enteruined 
'<  doubts  of  it ;  and  Janus  Doufa  the  younger, 
t  a  hundred  and  ieventy  years  ago,  was  indu- 
by  comparing  what  our  poet  had  faid  of  him- 
with  what  Ovid  and  Horace  have  wrote 
traing  him,  to  rejed  that  line  as  fpunous,and 
brt  that  TibuUus  muil  have  been  bom  aU 
twenty  years  fooner.  Although  we  think 
confidcrable  objedions  may  be  raiied  againil 
ca*s  opinioo  f ,  yet  as  the  old  account  is  liable 
31  grater,  we  fhall  venture  with  that  critic, 
form  the  reader,  that  Albius  Tibulius,  the 
«  of  elegiac  poets,  was  bora  at  Rome, 
^  C.  590,  fix  years  after  the  birth  of  Virgil, 
mt  after  that  of  Horace,  . 

Uus  might  fay  with  his  great  admirer,  Ovid, 
-*ufque  a  proavis  veins  ordtnis  hsres, 
modo  militiae  turbine  Jadus  eques  \, 
\  defcended  from  an  equeib'iaa  branch  of  the 
in  family  :  and  though  fome  of  the  old  bio- 
bers$affert,  that  hia  anceilora made  a  figure 

NtiaUm  mftripHmttm  vider*  fiarmkt 
» tw£tfa»»  umfml  uUrpte  pari. 
SteOearpmeaifm  Utb/detrftheaff^itn  in  tbi 
^  ^fij^  digy  pftbi  third  M. 
4m9r.m,iii.ti.lA, 

Qrvdtui,  \g(. 


in  the  forum  and  in  the  field,  yet  as  hiftory  makes 
flo  mention  of  them,  poilerity  would  have  beea 
unacquainted  with  Uiis  branch  of  that  illoilriova 
houfe,  had  it  not  beai  for  our  poet. 

As  the  ancient  writers  of  Tibulhu*8  life  have 
favoured  us  with  no  particulara  of  his  infancy,  it 
it  is  probable  it  was  diiUnguiihed  by  nothing  re- 
markable. ,  The  human  mind  does  not  always 
bloffom  at  the  fame  period ;  and  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  his  childhood  mui^  have  flourMhed, 
whoie  maturer  age  has  prtKiuced  £air  £ruits  of 
fcience.  Perhaps  too,  details  of  early  excellence 
are  lefs  ufeful  than  is  commonly  imagined,  as 
they  often  difpint  thofe  who  would  otherwife  in 
doe  time  have  expanded  into  an  extenfive  repu- 
tation. 

But  if  foch  arcounu  are  lefs  ufeful,  it  would 
have  been  no  unprofiuble  gratification  of  curio- 
fity  to  have  known  by  what  plan  his  ftndies  were 
cooduded,  and  who  were  his  preceptors.  Anti- 
quity, however,  having  left  us  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  thefe  matters,  we  can  only  fuppole  that 
a«  his  father*s  condition  was  coniiderable,  fo  no. 
thing  was  omitted  to  render  oar  poet  an  ufeful 
and  elegant  member  of  fociety. 

The  Romans  pofleffed  a  ml  advantage  over 
the  moderns  in  point  of  education;  for  as  the 
fame  citizen  might  plead  caufes,  command  armies, 
and  arrive  at  the  firft  dignities  of  the  prieiUiood  ; 
fo  their  literary  inftitutions  were  made  to  com- 
prehend thcfe  feveral  objeds.  It  is  eafy  to  fee 
of  what  vaik  utility  fo  genera]  a  pUn  muft  have 
been  to  a  ilate ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  paying  let- 
ters too  high  a  compliment,  to  fay,  that  the  fuc- 
ceffes  of  the  Romans  were  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  this  advantage. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  705,  the  civil  wtr  broke 
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4>ttt  between  Csefar  aod  Pompey.  The  army  and 
corrupt  part  of  the  leciflature  followed  Czfar; 
^rhile  the  majority  of  the  fcnate  and  of  the 
kntghtf,  with  all  thofe  who  dreaded  a  perpetual 
dilator,  fided  with  Pompey,  at  the  perfon  from 
whom  the  republic  had  le^  danger  to  apprehend. 
Of  thif  number  was  the  father  of  Tibullus;  and 
there  is  rcafbn  to  fufped,  that  he  either  fell  in  the 
field,  or  was  butchered  by  profcriptioo,  for  we 
know  that  a  confidcrable  part  of  his  eftate  was 
left  a  prey  to  the  rapacious  foldiery  * .  Thefe 
cTems  probably  determined  our  author's  public 
attachments;  but  without  thefe  raotrves  to  re- 
venge, it  is  not  unlikely  that  Tibullus  had,  before 
this  time,  adopted  the  political  opinions  of  his  fa- 

At  what  adiont  m  the  civil  war  out  young 
knight  was  prcfent,  as  it  was  not  prudent  in'  him 
to  mention  in  his  poems,  fo  hiftorians  do  not  in- 
form us;  bat  as  principle  and  revenge  equally 
confpired  to  roufe  his  courage  (and  courage  he 
certainly  poffeiTed  0,  may  wejnot  fafely  infer,  that 
Tibullus  did  not  run  away,  like  his  friend  Ho- 
race, from  Philippi  |,  at  which  battle  he  was 
prefent  with  his  patron  the  illuQrious  MeiTaU 
Corvinus  ? 

But  the  fortune  of  Odtavius  prevailing  over  the 
better  caufe  of  Brutui  and  Caffius,  Meffala  too 
(who  was  next  in  command  to  thefe  patriot  citi- 
sens)  going  over  with  his  forces  to  the  conque- 
ror, Tibulhis,  although  he  paid  the  greateft  re. 
gard  to  the  fentiroents  of  that  excellent  foldier 
and  orator,  yet  determined  to  leave  the  army ; 
for  as  he  would  not  fight  againft  the  party  which 
his  friends  had  now  efpoufed,  fo  neither  coold  he 
appear  in  arms  againft  thofe  whom  his  principles 
taught  him  to  regard  as  the  afiertors  of  liberty. 
Befides,  tfie  bad  fuccefs  of  the  patriot  party  and 
his  own  experience,  had  now  infpired  him  with 
an  abhorrence  of  the  war ;  he  therefore  retired, 
A.  U.  C  Jl%f  to  his  country  feat  at  Pedum, 
there,  by  an  honeft  induftry,  to  raife  his  impaired 
fortune  to  its  ancient  fplendor,  while  his  hours  of 
leifurc  were  either  devoted  to  philofophy  or  the 
aanfes  §. 

But  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  rural  obje^ 
and  ftudy  folely  engaged  our  poet's  attention  ;  for 
being  formed  with  a  natural  tendernefs  of  difpo* 
Ution,  he  began  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  his  plea- 
fures  by  converfing  with  the  fair  fex.  The  firft 
ol)ieA  of  his  affcAion  was  probably  Glycera ;  and 
and  we  have  Horact  ^  on  our  fide,  when  we  add, 
that  ihe  at  firft  gave  him  hopes  of  fuccefs :  but 
though  hit  perfon  was  elegant  [f ,  his  fortune  not 
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contemptible,  and  his  life  wai  then  ta  the  pdv, 

Glycera  deferted  him  for  a  yonnger  iowr*.  Ai 

'  he  entertained  a  real  aifedion  for  that  hdy,  be 

infidelity  gave  him  much  uneafineis :  he  thotlR 

i  endeavoured,  by  exerting  his  ekgiac'gain,  lo » 

I  claim  her.     But  hi*  poems  prodndog  in  Gtycm 

I  no  change  to  his  advantage,  his  friod  nd  old 

fcUow  foldier  Horace  advUied  him  to  sbate  rf  \k 

forrow  for  her  lofs,  aad  find  her  no  more  ekptb 

None  of  thefe  elegies  having  come  down  a 

our  times,  Lilio  Uyraldi  f  fuppofes  that  Neacfii 

and  Glycera  were   the    fame — ^but  the  pom 

which  are  infcribed  to  Nemefis  f  do  not  fivor 

this  fuppofition ;  and,  indeed,  it  feems  more  lie* 

ly  that  Tibullus  was  fo  piqued  at  theillfroA 

of  his  fiiil  amour,  that  he  deftroyed  all  tyedii 

gies  which  it  gave  rife  to. 

Some  time  after  this  (A.  U.  C  718.)  dKieitt 
inhabitants  of  Pannonia  rebelling,  and  Mk 
being  one  of  the  generals  appointed  by  Asg^ 
to  reduce  them,  that  nobleman  invited  TMi 
to  attend  him  in  the  expeditioo.  As  thisicni 
was  not  againft  the  Pompeian  party  f,  sadak 
hoped  in  die  hurry  of  a  military  life  ta  iadt» 
medy  for  his  melancholy,  he  complied  wiAA 
noble  friend's  requeft,  and  in  e^rery  aAioakM 
with  Ms  ufual  bravery.  In  proof  of  this,  tka» 
mentators  quote  our  poet's  defcri^tioD  ef  Ad 
foldier  of  Arupinum. 


r  •  r/A  PMtgyr.adMe/alam^liM.  X91.  Jam  Dm. 
Sched.  Sued  J* 

t  See  Framcis's  mia  am  tU  thirty  third  adt  §f  the 
Jirfi  b9ok  rf  Horace, 

\  riifutl.  lib.  L  el.  8. 

II  reU  Patereui.  iih.  ii.  cap.  7 1. 

}  Pamegyr.  TihuU.  ad  Mcjfalam,  lia.  1^4- 

\  Lih  i.  O'fe  33. 

tf  Hfot.  lii*  i.  #/.  4. 


Teftis  Arupinas,  et  pauper  nattis  in 
Qoem  fi  quis  videat,  yetus  ut  non  fregerittt^ 
Ter^a  minus  Pyliae  miretur  £ecub  fame, 
Namque  fenex  longx  peragit  dum  Skcoh  lis, 
Centum  fecundos  Titan  reoovaverit  anaoi: 
Ipfe  tamen  velox  celerem  fuper  edere  orr^ 
Audetequum,  validilque  fedet  moderatorhafcai^I 

Bcfides  thefe  verfes,  fome  otfaen  iflf 
brought  from  the  panegyric,  and  in  partidt^ 
three  following,  to  fbengthen  their  ailcxti* 

Nam  bellis  experta  cano,  teftis  mihi  vide 
f  ortis  Japidiae  miles,  teftis  qooqoe  fallax 
Pannonios,  gelidas  paflUm  diijeSua  in  Alpaf 

In  this  manner  did  our  poet  fabdve  I 
for  Glycera  :  but  being  by  natCire  addidkdH 
love  of  the  fair  fex,  at  his  return  froia  t' 
he  fixed  bis  affedions  on  Delia. 

Cyllenitfs,  in  his  commenury  on  Tiba^i"]^ 
conjedures,  that  Ihe  obtained  the  namesllMl 


^i 


,trt. 


•  fferat.  lih.  i.  «£r  33. 

Alhi  me  daUae  flu* 

Ifp  more  im  eUgiacfraim 
O/crtul  Glycira  tomflagm. 

t  Dial^,  de  Pcet. 

\  Lih.  tit  J 

§  Am  ammefy  was  f^amted iy  Oe  tiiamk^tH* 
Pompey  s  party ^  A.  U.  C.  '715. 

B    Pamegyr  ad  Mefmlame,  Urn.  Iia 

^  Hid  lin.  107. 

**  This ceameutary  teas pwU^tlFmaH^^ 
1487. 
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from  tbe  Oreek  word  ^n,  on  Account  of  ber 
fivpafiog  in  beauty  tbe  Roman  ladies.    But  we* 
Jmvc  tbe  more  refpe6tab]e  autbority  of  Apuleint  *, 
fiv  alTerting  that  Delia  was  an  appellatioti  given 
1^  by  our  poet,  her  real  name  being  Plania. 

Some  critics  f  contend,  that  Delia  was  a  woman 
of  the  town  : — but  many  paflages  in  the  elegies 
addreflied  to  her  f ,  contradi^  this  aflertioo.  Which 
ttf  thefe  poems  were  firft  written,  cannot  now 
ht,  deccimined ;  but  it  ii  certain,  they  were  not 
coaapoied  in  the  order  they  are  now  printed. 

It  would  Teem,  that  fome  time  after  his  attach- 
wunt  to  Delia,  Meiiala  invtred  our  poet  to  accom- 
pany him  in  foroe  military  expedition;  but  be 
una  then  too  deeply  enamoured  of  Delia  to  at- 
tend the  call  of  honour.  TibuUus,  therefore, 
coippofed  his  firft  elegy,  in  which,  as  be  prefers 
*  country  retirement  with  Delia,,aod  a  moderate 
income*  to  all  the  triumphs  of  war  and  allure- 
menta  of  fortune,  fo  Corvinus  could  not  well 
urge,  with  propriety,  our  poet's  departure. 

Meflala  having  foon  after  obtained  the  conful- 
Ihip,  Tib^na  compofed  his  panegyric.  This 
poem  is  in  heroic  numbers,  and  though  not  defti^ 
tote  of  poetical  beauties;  is  inferior  to  his  elegies: 
It  leems  rather  an  effufion  of  fricndlbip  than  an 
eiRut  of  genius :  it  has,  therefore,  not  been  tran- 
flared. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  725  {,  Meifala  being  in- 
trufted  by  Anguftus  Ccfar  with  an  extraordinary 
command  over  Syria,  infifted  on  Tibullus*s  accom- 
paoying  htm  thither,  to  which  our  poet  confcnt- 
cd.  This  facrifice  to  friendihip  was  not,  however, 
obrmned  without  much  reluAance ;  for  Delia,  it 
would  feem,  oppofed  his  departure.  But  as  Mef- 
lala, in  this  expedition,  was  to  vifit  Greece,  Alia, 
&c  and  as  TibuUus,  in  his  panegyric,  had  faid, 

Pro  te  vel  rapidis  aufim  maris  ire  per  undas, 
Adverfis  hybema  licet  tumeant  freta  ventis. 
Pro  te  vel  folus  denfis  fubfiftere  turmis : 
Vel  pavidum  ^tneae  corpus  committere  flamnue 
611111  qnodcunque  tunm  eft  |,  &c. 

he  embarked  with  his  patron.  He,  however,  had 
not  been  long  at  fea,  before  he  was  taken  fo  ill, 
that  Meflala  was  obliged  to  put  him  aihore,  and 
leawe  him  in  Phaeacia  \,  In  this  ifland,  fo  famous 
for  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  our  poet  compofed 
the  third  elegy  of  tbe  firft  book ;  which  (hows, 
that  whatever  effe^  this  fickncfs  had  upon  his 
coisftitution,  it  did  not  in  the  Icaft  impair  hia 
poetics!  talentSa 

ftmma  m  mtUif^  Dtlia  in  ver/u,**  Cqfauhn  nnd  Col- 
wiiss  AimA  ajbonU  ie  reaJtitbtr  '<  FU^U**  sr  «<  PAm. 
CM.**  In  ont  ^FuMmt  Vrfimus  MS.  copies  of  tbt 
Ap^hgjy  ^  ^^  tvriiUn  *•  Piamtia.-*  **  Plania^* 
kotpemer^Jkys  BroeUmpmt^  is  fonnd  in  Ronton  iiifcrip' 
Homs^  nnd  therefore  tbe  name  need  not  Be  altered, 

f  ^*  Srnt  mertin^  eonditmue  mnlieremtm.**  firoekb. 

irideia.i.pnj!m. 

iNorrie  Cenotaph.  Fifmn.  Diff.  si.  enp,  Z6.  {  7* 
Fanegyr.  ad  Meffalam^  lin.  193. 
1  iV#w  Corf  a. 
Teaks.  II. 


Prom  the  (bittments  of  teodoDels  oprdTed  in 
that  beautilul  poem,  it  would  not  have  been  fur- 
prifing,  had  Tibullus  on  his  recovery  returned  to 
Italy :  but  he  had  too  fincere  a  regard  for  hit 
friend,  to  defert  him:  he  therefore,  as  foon  as  be 
was  able  to  renew  his  voyagi,  hafiened  after 
Meflala,  and  vrith  that  nobleman  *  tnveUed 
through  Cilicia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  being 
then  probably  initiated  into  the  BleufinitD  myfte* 
ries  at  Athens  f. 

What  were  the  political  confeqQences  of  thia 
expedition,  hiftorians  do  not  mention :  hot  the 
confequences  to  Tibullus  were  highly  dilkgree- 
able ;  for,  if  any  ftrefs  in  this  point  is  to  be  laid 
on  hil  elegies,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  that  De- 
lia married  before  his  return. 

This,  doubtlefs,  occafioned  much  uneafinefs  to, 
and  rendered  our  poet  the  left  unwilling  to  em- 
brace another  ofler  nuule  bun  foon  after  by  Mef» 
iala,  of  going  to  Aqoitaine;  which  province  hav« 
ing  revolted  (A.  U.  C.  J^Ot  Augnftns  h Jd  in* 
trufted  that  excellent  officer  vrith  the  important 
bufinefs  of  its  redu^on  t. 

Tbe  Romans,  fays  an  degant  vrriter,  fought 
vrith  (iher  nations  for  glory,  bat  with  the  Gault 
for  liberty.  This  obfervation  vras  at  leaft  veri* 
fied  at  this  time :  for  it  was  not  till  after  many 
fliarp  anions,  in  which  both  the  general  and  his 
ibldiers  dUbnguilhed  themfidves,  that  Meflala 
completed  the  fervice  he  was  fent  upom  In  all 
thefe  battles,  our  poet  fignaliaed  his  courage  in 
fo  remarkable  a  manner,  that  tbe  fucceft  of  tho 
expedition  was,  in  no  finall  degree,  owing  to 
him. 

Non  fine  me  eft  tibi  partus  honot :  TarbeUa  Py- 
rene 

Teftis,  &  oceani  fittora  Santonici :  [rumna, 
Teftis  Arar,  Rhodanufiine  cder,  magnnfque  Ga* 

Camuti  &  Flavi  aerula  lympha  Liger  {. 

For  which  reafoni  he  had  military  honour  con- 
ferred on  him ;  **  militaribua  donis  omatus  eft/* 
as  the  old  writer  of  his  life  infomu  us  || . 

The  redtt^ion  of  Aquitaine  was  fo  acceptable 
to  the  £raperor,  that  Meflala  had  a  triumph  de- 
creed him  the  year  after  ^  :  and  as  our  poet  had 
borne  fo  diftinguiibed  a  fliare  in  the  war,  it  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed,  but  be  was  prefent  at  that  fuperb 
folemnity ;  which,  as  an  ancient  infcription  **  ac« 
quaints  us,  vras  celebrated  on  the  feventh  of  the 
calends  of  Odober. 

But  his  Gallic  expedition  not  having  bantfhed 

•  Lil.  i.  ML  8.  J^ffo  Broehbnfmis  note*  on  Si4 
third  eltp  oftbefrfi  hook* 

f  aCi  ego  teiitavi  mdU  temeranda  virornm 
Andax  landandmfacra  doeere  Dea. 

Lib.  iii.  £1.  5' 
\   Stepb,  Finand,  Pighii  Annal,  15*  Norris  Ceno^ 
/^.  Pi/an,  Diff.  ii.  tap,  16.  )  7. 
{  Lib.  i.  EL  8. 

I    In  the  life  pruned  to  that  edition  of  Tihllnt 
which  tone  pmhlijbod  at  Feniee^  A.  D.  J475* 
^  Cenotaph,  Pifan.  Dif,  ii.  eap.  x6.  §  7. 
••  Pigbii  Annales, 

Zz 
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Delia  from  hit  bread,  he  again  |}aid  his  addreffes 
to  her :  and,  from  fome  pAfiages  io  the  fecond 
and  fcventh  elegies  of  the  firft  book,  it  would 
feem  that  they  were  but  too  fuccLf&ful. 

When  a  woman  has  once  fo  far  forgot  herfelf, 
as  to  befiow  improper  favours  on  a  lover,  nothing 
Is  more  natural  than  for  chat  lover  to  fuFpefft  he 
IS  not  the  only  favourite.  Our  poet  is  an  inftance 
of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation ;  for  to  fuch  a 
height  did  his  ungenerous  fufpicions  of  Delia 
arife  (notwithfianding  all  her  proteftations  of 
innocence),  that  he  made  her  hulband  acquainted 
with  his  intrigue  *.  Whether  Delia  wu  innocent 
or  not,  flic  could  never  forgive  this  difcovery. 
Or  had  (he  been  willing  to  forget  the  paft,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  hrr  hulband  would  ever  ad- 
mit I'ibullua  again  into  his  boufe. 

Such,  then,  was  the  extraordinary  conclufion 
of  our  poet's  intimacy  with  Delia ;  and  therefore 
the  poem  which  furoiflied  thefe  particulars  is 
juftly  made  the  laft  of  the  poems  iofcribed  to  that 
beauty. 

Although  the  elegies  of  Tibullus  warrant,  in 
fome  fort,  thefe  formifes,  yet  it  ought  to  be  con. 
lidered,  that  poets  write  from  imaginatA  more 
frequently  than  from  reality,  becaufe  ideal  fub- 
jeds  afford  greater  fcope  to  their  faculties,  than 
occurrences  in  common  life:-— and  indeed,  if 
what  Ovid  tells  us  may  be  depended  on,  Delia 
was  again  enamoured  with  our  poet  at  the  time 
of  bis  deceaie,  when  probably  her  hulband  was 
dead. 

Some  time  elapfed,  before  Tibullus  entered  in- 
to any  new  engagements.  In  this  interval,  he 
compofed  his  famous  elegy  on  Meflala's  Birth- 
day,  the  ninth  and  the  following  elegies  of  the 
firft  book,  with  the  firft  and  fecond  of  the  fecond 
book ;  endeavouring  to  forget  his  difalLers,  by  di- 
viding his  time  between  his  country-feat  and 
Rome,  but  chiefly  by  converfing,  more  than  ever, 
with  the  learned  and  polite  :  of  thefe  the  moft 
eminent  among  his  acquaintances  were  Melfala, 
Valerius,  Maccr,  and  Horace. 

Meffala  was  now  in  the  height  of  his  reputa- 
tion :'  in  eloquence  and  military  knowledge,  he 
was  eteelled  by  none  of  his  cotemporarics;  and 
yet  the  goodnels  of  his  heart  furpaffed  his  abili- 
ties. His  boufe  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  the 
learned ;  and  his  patronage,  as  an  admirable  poetf 
czpreffes  it,  was 

The  fttreft  paflport  to  the  gates  of  fame. 

Happy  in  the  approbation  of  all  parties,  his  fidiog 
with  Aognftus,  after  the  defeat  at  Philippi,  did 
not  lofe  htm  the  efleem  of  his  old  friends ;  and 
his  interefling  himfelf  in  their  behalf,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  that  emperor,  made  him  not  the  lefs  be- 
loved by  Auguiltts  \. 

•  LH.  i.  M  7. 

t  I)r.  TuHig, 

i  Mejala  bad  a  Sniher,  w^  fiVtff  a^o  «  ^Itte 
/Jjolar^  tu  Hwati  inforwu  tij.  Auordimg  to  St.  Je^ 
rome,  'ibis  tUw/irimu  Xsman  married  TirttttUty  Cicero* t 
widtw,  aadiyber  b^d  twofiu^  Marnu  Md  Lucuu^ 


J.  Valgius  Rufns  was  eminent,  aoc  only  It 
4ieroic  poetry,  but  alfo  for  his  elegies,  cfpteiilf 
thofe  on  the  death  of  his  foo  Myftes  *.  He  life 
wrote  Ibme  excellent  epigrams.  Bat  sll  h 
poems  are  now  loft.  As  TibnllDsdwo|htkii 
the  beft  poet  next  to  Homer,  pofterity  hailsfe 
ed  much  in  their  lofsf. 

Of  Macer,  all  that  is  known,  is  mentiooedi 
the  notes  to  Uie  fixth  elegy  of  the  Icceodbeok. 

But  although  TtbuUns  himlelf  iDfonai  ■! 
his  acquainunce   with   thefe  emiaent  fdiofaB 
yet  fliould  we  not  have  known  of  the  (liadl^ 
which  Horace  and  be  entertained  for  one  saata 
had  it  not  been  for  Horace,  who  probaUy  aha 
this  time  fent  our  poet  an  q>ilUe,  which  inh 
tranflated  by  Mr.  Francis. 
Albius !  in  whom  my  fatiret  find 
A  candid  critic,  and  a  kind. 
Do  you,  while  at  your  country  (cat, 
Some  rhiming  labours  meditate. 
That  fliall  in  voIum*d  bulk  arife. 
And  e*en  from  Caflius  bear  the  prise; 
Or,  faontering  through  the  filent  wood* 
Think  what  befits  the  wife  and  good. 

Thou  art  not  formM  of  lifelefs  mouU, 
With  breaft  inanimate  and  cold ;  I 

To  thee  tlie  gods  a  form  complete^  I 

To  thee  the  gods  a  large  elbate. 
In  bounty  give,  with  ikill  to  know 
How  to  enjoy  what  they  beftow. 

Can  a  fond  nurfe  one  blefllng  more, 
Ev*n  for  her  favourite  boy,  implore. 
With  fcnfe  and  clear  expreffioa  blell,  | 

Of  frieqdfliipt  honour^  wealth,  poffeil ;  j 

A  table  el^egantly  plain,  | 

And  a  poetic  eaiy  vein  ? 

By  hope  infpir'd,  deprefi  by  fear. 
By  paflion  warmM,  perplez'd  with  care, 
Believe  that  every  morning's  ray 
Hath  lighted  up  thy  latcft  day; 
Then,  if  to-morrow's  fun  be  thioe. 
With  double  luflre  (hall  it  fliine. 

Such  are  the  maxims  I  embrace. 
And  here,  in  fleck  and  joyous  cafe, 


MJWf .  Fliny  tbe  elder  teUt  m,  li^^ 
r//  a  perfm  of  bis  familj  fc  *<«* 
noHg  tb^e  of  bis  aaa^krs^  ^^^^ 


wbo  botb  attahnng  to  tbe  cottfml/bip^  amd 

memt  to  tbeir  famUies^  by  tbeir  miilitary  aaitkdi 

eitier,     Mejala  bim/elf  tsHu/o  oU  before  be  M 

forget  bis  own  mame»     Plim  tbe  elder  teUs  m,  l^^ 
fvoidd  mot  permit 

Jiatue  placed  among 
was  a  difgraee  to  tbem. 

•    IVe  leant  tbis  circtrm/h»ee  from  SoreUy 
wrote  Falgiitt  a  beaatifyl  eoafelitary  odemlk^ 

fiom* 

Nomfemfer  imbres  mAibmt  bj/^idm 

ManoMt  M  agros,  tS^c,  Lib.  il  0^^ 

t  Tbe  erUies  borne  beam  able,  from  aU otHfdif^* 
glean  only  fe^en  limes  of  Rafms*s  ftttryt  ^^  , 
reader^  if  curious  ^futb  literary  fcrafit  vdfM^^ 
U&ed  by  Broebbufius^  im  bit  Mies  m  riMm*^^ 
gyrit  U  Jid*J/aU, 
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Tou'D  find,  for  latightef  fitly  bred. 
As  hog  b/  Epicurui  fed  *. 


JFrafuh. 


Monf.  Dacicrf  obfcrve$,  that  thn  epiftle  U  all 
ronical ;  for  Tibuiius  according  to  hii}i,  having 
zhaufted  his  fortune  by  extravagance,  had  now 
etired  to  the  country,  to  recruit  his  finances,  and 
void  the  importunity  of  his  creditr>rR. 

To  find  out  thcfe  thingi^  from  the  epiftle  before 
Doted,  required  a  (Irange  obliquity  of  under- 
mding;  as  to  fupport  them,  demanded  fome 
aming : — however,  it  maft  be  canfeflcd,  that 
be  French  editor  of  Horace  is  not  the  iirft  an- 
kor  who  maintained  this  eitraordinary  opinion. 
\n  old  grammarian  |,  whofe  comment  on  Ho~ 
ice,  Cafpar  Barthivs  owns  he  perufed,  but  to 
rhom  Dacier  was  willing  to  fink  his  obligations, 
kough  he  alfo  mud  have  feen  him,  has  out -done 
le  French  critic  in  what  he  writes  of  Tibuiius. 
fait  hie  Albius"  (fays  this  uncommon  genius) 
cques  Romaniis,  qui  primus  in  amatorio  aar- 
lire  habetur :  eum  per  iroiiiam  irridet  Horatius, 
[luii  rem  bene  gefifcrrit,  cum  in  juventa  omnia 
rpdegerit,  et  poftea  verfilus  vidum  qusfiverit. 
^rgoabi  eum  laudato  fe  innuit  Horatius;  ubi  vi- 
iperat  fe,  &  Epicurum  numinat,  Albium  intelli- 
it,  quern  ridendum  ait  quod  prodegerit  omnia, 
m  nihil  habens,  <|uo,  at  folebat,  cutem  curare 
^flet :  quod  vero  aic 
Di  tibi  divitiai  dederint,  &c. 

•DifeAa  ironia  eft,  nam  Epicuri  non  credentcs 
)0s  habere  curam   rerum  humanarum,   omnia 
lodignnt:   quod  podquaa  fadum  eft  omoibus 
Ot  ridiculi.*' 
Whence  this  "  femi-prifcns  Orammaticus"  (for 

Broekhuiius  calls  him)  drew  thefe  particulars 
bting  to  our  poet,  is  not  known  :  but  that  Da- 
T  Ihould  adopt  them,  is  matter  of  wonder;  as, 

all  probability,  the  Frenchman  had  read  Ti- 
iCni's  panegyric  §,  which  plainly  Ihows  that  the 
Qtaution  of  his  fortune  waa  not  owing  to  his 
ni  intemperance.  And  if  the  grammarian  had 
rgfed  his  elegies  ||  with  ever  fo  little  attention, 

would  have  fcen,  that  Tibuiius  was  rather  re- 
ioos  than  otherwife,  and  by  no  means  an  £pi- 
rean,  at  leaft  in  belief. 

But,  fay  fome  critics,  who  have  too  thought- 
ily  embraced  this  opinion,  does  oot  Horace 
•firm  it,  where  he  tells  us,  that  bis  father 
irncd  him,  when  a  young  man,  from  purfuiog 

*  LH  i.  £fi.  4. 

\  f^eyezfis  motts/ur  l"  Horact^  i»^-  «•  ^-  4- 

i  Cajp,  Bartb.  Adverfar,  lih,  XZXvii.  tap,  19. 

}  quamvu 

FortuMa,  Mi  m^  efi  iUi,  mi  atherfa  fatiget, 

^fimt  limu  lower, 

■  nam  eura  urmi/irr, 

^wm  memor  anUa&os  ftmptr  dtUr  admovtt  amtps, 
itd  Hut  a/ferhra  eadaai^  Jfolierfut  rtli&'u. 

Uxk,  190. 
I  ^ssl  i.  £/.  X,  3,  $,  lU 


extravagant   courfet,  by  (ettihgf  before  hit  eyea 
tke  infamy  and  miferable  life  of  Albius, 
N»nne  vides  Albi  ut  male  vivat  filiusf 

To  make  this  objedlion  deciiive,  the  critjci 
muft  fir  ft  prove,  that  there  were  no  other  Albi- 
ufes  in  Rome  than  the  fuiher  of  Tibuiius  2 
which,  by  the  way,  is  falfe :  and  then  they  muft 
ihow,  that  this  infamouv  and  indigent  fon  of  A^* 
bius's  was  our  poet  ^  which  cannot  be  done,  efpe^ 
ciaily  as  we  know  that  he  died  a  knight,  and  of 
courfe  was  worth  upwards  of  three  thoufind 
pounds  fteriing. — There  are  alfo  innumerable  pafp 
fages  in  his  elegies  *,  \»hich  prove,  that.he  waf 
by  00  metfns  in  diftreiTed  circumftsfnces,  though 
lefs  wealthy  than  his  anccftnrs.  Again,  is  it  to 
be  imagined,  that  the  .rich  and  generous  Meila^ 
la  would  have  fufTered  fo  fine  a  genius,  and  one 
whom  he  regarded  Tu  much,  to  have  been  diftreiT- 
ed by  his  creditor.^  ?  And,  to  crowo  all,  as  Ti- 
buiius was  confcfledly  fome  years  younger  thaa. 
Horace,  with  what  propriety  could  Horace's  fa. 
thcr  propofe  ribullus  as  an  example  Dot  to  be 
followed  By  his  fon  ? 

When  fuch  were  the  friends  of  Tibuiius,  and 
his  poetical  abilities  had  long  fincc  obtained  him 
univerfal  applaufe,  he  could  have  found  no  diiH- 
culty  in  getting  admilBon  to  the  learned  court  of 
Auguftu^  How  then,  afk  the  commentators, 
has  it  come  to  pafs,  that  he  never  once  mentions 
either  that  emperor,  or  Mxcenai,  both  whom  bia 
brother  poets  celebrated  with  fuch  a  laviflmefs  of 
praife  \  And  yet,  add  they,  tiiere  are  many  parti 
of  his  writings  where  tht)fe  patrons  of  genius 
might  have  been  introduced  with  uncommoa 
propriety  ? 

True  to  the  principles  of  the  republic,  and  ^ 
real  friend  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  Tibullua 
never  could  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  flatter  thofe, 
whatever  afiedion  they  expraflcd  fur  the  mufes, 
whom  his  principles  taught  him  to  deteft  as  the 
eoflavers  of  his  country. 

This,  as  Pope  emphatically  expreffes  it,  **  kept 
*'  him  facred  from  the  great,*'  who,  doubtlels, 
perceived  with  fecrct  dii'pleafure  (for  Auguftut 
and  Mscenat  well  knew  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  poets  on  their  fide),  that  no  lofs  of  for- 
tune, and  no  alltirement  of  mbition,  could  in- 
duce Tibuiius  to  join  in  the  general  chorus  of 
their  praife.  Although  both  the  emperor  aud  hit 
favourite  muft  in  their  hearts  have  applauded  our 
poet's  integrity ;  yet  that  raenul  applaufe,  in  all 
probability,  would  not  have  fecured  Tibuiius 
from  the  efie<5t&  of  their  difpleafure,  ha'd  it  ope 
been  fur  the  intcrcft  which  he  had  with  Meilala. 

Bcfides  MciTaia,  Valerius,  aiid  Macer,  TibuUut 
mentions  Cornutus,  Marathus,  Titius,  and  MelTa- 
imUs.  The  conje^ures  of  the  critics  concerning 
thefe  Romans,  are  iofcrted  in  the  itotes  to  the 
clegiet,  where  their  names  occur. 

boon  after  this,  Tibuiius  fell  in  love  with  Ne- 
«ra.    Ic  it  true,  that  the  elegies  he  wrote  to  Ne- 

•   See  the  notes  m  tbefrji  elegy  rftbefirjl  hpok^  OMd 
M  tbefrf  and  tbird  eU^  of  tbefefni, 
Z  z  ij 
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fer»,  id  eterj  edition  of  onr  poet,  follow  thofe, 
in  wliich  he  celebrates  Nemefis :  jet  as  Ovid 
(who  could  oot  yrell  be  mii^aken  in  what  related 
to  one  whom  he  regarded  fo  much  at  TibuUnt) 
fays  that  Nemefis  was  his  laft  miftrefs,  and  as  it 
Is  probable  that  the  fifth  elegy  6f  the  fecond  book 
(our  poet  being  then  certainly  very  fond  of  Ne- 
mefis) was  written  between  the  years  73a  and 
734t  when  Auguftus  wintered  in  Samoa,  that  is, 
a  ihort  time  before  our  poetSs  death,  we  foppofe, 
»khough  the  learned  gentleman  who  favoared 
the  author  with  the  notes  marked  B,  is  of  a  diffe- 
rent opinion,  that  Nezra  was  the  third  objed  of 
his  affodions. 

Fabricius  conjeftures,  from  her  name,  that  (he 
was  a  woman  of  the  town :  Nexra,  in  the  de- 
tlenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  being  a  fynoni- 
mous  term  for  a  courtezan  * :  but  Fabriclns 
Ihould  have  confidered  that  Tibnllos  wrote  in 
the  Aoguftan  age.  Befidcs,  it  appears  from  Ho- 
mer f ,  from  Valerius  Flaccus  |,  and  from  an  old 
marble  ftatue  preferred  by  Pignorios  $,  that  wo- 
men of  the  firft  rank,  and  moft  unfufpeded  mo- 
deftj,  were  called  by  that  name.  Withovt,  how- 
ever, thefe  authorities,  TibuUus  himfelf  fcreens 
this  favourite  from  the  ioiiputatioB  of  libertinifm, 
by  beftowtng  on  her  the  epithet  cajla  J  :  He  alfo 
charaderifes  her  parents,  as  people  of  virtue  and 
fortune. 

ft  appears  from  the  fecond  and  third  elegy  of 
the  third  book,  that  Ncaera,  after  a  long  court- 
ihip,  having  confented  to  marry  TibuUus,  was 
fomehow  or  other  forced  away  from  him.  This 
gave  our  poet  an  uncommon  concern,  which  was 
redoubled,  when  he  difcovered,  that  (he  herfelf 
had  not  only  been  acceflary  to  her  being  carried 
off,  but  meant  alfo  to.  marry  his  rival. 

Mr.' Dart,  in  his  Life  of  TibuUus  f,  isofopi- 
nion,  that  Nexra  was  the  fiime  with  Glycera. 
But  why,  then,  does  our  poet  not  call  her  by  that 
name  f  Befides,  if  any  one  will  attentively  per. 
life  Horace*s  confolatory  ode  to  our  author  on 
the  infidelity  pS  Glycera,  and  compare  it  with 
many  pafTages  in  the  third  book  of  Ttbnllus,  he 
will  eafily  fise,  that  Mr.  Dart  mufl  be  millaken. 

TibuUus,  who  had  hitherto  been  unfucce&fnl 
in  his  addrefles  to  the  fair,  was  not  more  fonu- 
nate  in  his  laft  miihvfs ;  for,  if  Nemefis  (for  fo 
was  ihe  caUed)  pofTeffed  beauties  of  mind  and 
perfon  equal  to  thofe  of  Delia  and  Necra,  her 
leitreme  avarice  obfcured  them  all.  And  though 
Martial**  founds  TibuUus^s  chief  claim  to  poeti- 
cal rtputation  on  the  elegies  he  addreffed  to  that 
lady, 

Fama  eft  arguti  Nemefis  formofa  TibnUi, 

*    Thus  J/0,  tht  Mimarif  tf  FnukMti$t*t  tMier' 
frtii  Nemra  ky  peUex  and  ooncobina. 
t  Odyf,  lih.  xiL  wr.  I33. 
\  jtrgttiMt.  lih.  iL  «cr.  1 41- 
i  Bfifi,  SymMie.  9U,  Rtmu^  Ep*  aS. 

?Lib.\\i,£l.^ 

••  Lik,  viiL  £p.  73. 
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we  have  our  poet's  authority  for  afleftiqg,  dn 
they  produced  00  eSt6t  upon  her. 

Whether  Nemefisever  abated  of  her  rigsdrti 
TibuUus,  his  elegies  do  not  inform  «.  Itiiii 
deed  probable  flie  did,  efpedally  fiace  Otid» 
prefents  her  as  fincerely  grieved  at'TibiI!i(^ 
death,  which,  according  to  Marfus,  a  cotcasfo 
rary  poet,  happened  foon  after  that  of  Vii|^: 
Te  quoqoe,  Virgilio  comitem,  non  xtjos,  Tibilli 

Mors  jn'Venem  campot  mifit  ad  Elyfios: 
Ne  foret,  aut  elegis  moUes  qui  fleret  amoca; 

Ant  caneret  forti  regia  beUa  pede. 

Thee  I  young  TiboUos,  to  th*  Elyfian  pUa 
Death  bid  accompany  great  Man's  flu^; 

Determin'd  that  no  poet  fliould  remaio, 
Or  to  fiog  vrars,  or  weep  the  crael  miii 

For  TibuUus  died  either  A.  U.  C  735,  tl 
year  of  Virgirs  death,  or  the  year  aha,  a  A 
forty -fourth  or  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Nor  was  Marfus  the  only  poet  who  cdcbai 
this  melancholy  event :  Ovid  *,  whobdsiiil 
friend(hlp  than  admiration  for  Tibnllas,  ba* 
mortalized  both  himfelf  and  hu  friend  io  M 
lowing  beautiful  elegy;  which,  coooinfte 
further  particulars  relating  to  our  poet,«2sA 
a  proper  condufion  to  this  life,  which,  frai 
fcantincfs,  as  well  as  the  little  authority  ofiif 
of  the  materials,  the  author  ia  loRy  U^ 
render  mok«  complete. 

If  Thetis,  if  the  blufhing  <^ecn  of  Monf, 
If  mighty 'goddeffes  could  talle  of  woe 

For  mortal  fons ;  come.  Elegy  forlon !         i 
Come,  weeping  dame!  and  bidthytre&ii* 

Thou  bear'ft,  foft  miftrefs  of  the  tearful  tf. 
From  grief  thy  name,.now  name  thiwjfi 

For  fee  thy  favourite  bard,  thy  glory  lie, 
Stretch'd  on  yon  funeral  pile,  ah :  liUli^ 

See  Venus*  fon,  his  torch  extingoifli*d  briifb 
His  quiver  all  rever!i*d,  and  broke  hiik«n 

Seepehfive  how  he  droops  with  fiaggiafvi|k 
And  flrikes  his  bared  bofom  many  a  bh*' 

Loofe  and  negleded,  fcatter'd  o'er  bis 
His  golden  locks  drink  many  a  falCqgti 

What  piteous  fobs,  as  if  his  heart  wouU  h 
Shake  his  fwoln  cheek  ?  Ah  ibrrew  tss 


Memnona  fi  mater,  mater  ploravit  Achilca|[ 

F.t  tangunt  magnas  triftia  fata  deos; 
FlebUis  indignos,  Elegia,  folve  capsUos, 

Ah  nimis  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nomca  eiit! 
Ille  tui  vates  opcris,  toa  fama,  Tibottis 

Ardet  in  eztrado  corpus  inane  rqgo. 
Ecce,  puer  Veneris  fert  everiamque  phironi 

£t  frados  arcus,  et  fine  luce  UomL 
Adfpice,  dcmiills  ut  eat  miferabilis  alis; 

Pedoraque  infefta  tundat  aperta  num. 
Ezdpiimt  Iparfi  lacrpnat  per  coHa  tafSOk 

Oraque  iingnkv  coKcntiente  toamL 

•  Lik  ill  ML  «•    *""~" 
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Thnt,  fiur  Wnt !  for  thy  godlike  fire  *, 
'Tis  faid,  he  weeping  from  thy  roof  withdrew  : 

Nor  deeper  moum'd  toe  queen  of  foft  defire  f* 
When  the  grim  bou  her  iov*d  Adonis  flew. 

And  ytt  we  bardt  are  fondly  callM  drf  ine, 
Are  facred  held,  the  gods'  peculiar  care  : 

There  are,  that  deem  us  of  th'  ethereal  line. 
That  fomethiog  •f  the  Deity  we  ihare. 

But  what  can  death's  abhorred  ftroke  with{buid  ? 

Say  what  fo  facred  he  will  not  profane  i 
On  all  the  monfter  lays  hi«  duiky  hand» 

And  poets  are  immortal  deem*d  in  miin. 

Thee,  Orpheui;  what  avaiKd  thy  heavenly  fire  ? 

Thy  mother-mafe,  and  beaft-inchanting  fong  ? 
3*1^^  ^^^  Linus  fwept  his  mournful  lyre, 

And  with  a  father's  woes  the  forcfts  rung. 

Great  Homer  fee,  from  whofe  eternal  fpring 
Pierian  draughu  the  poet  train  derive. 

Mot  he  could  'fcape  the  fell  remorfelefs  king  |,  . 
His  lays  alone  the  greedy  flames  furrive. 

Still  five  the  work  of  ages,  llion's  fame, 
And  the  flow  web  by  nightly  craft  unwove : 

80  Nemefis  fliall  live,  and  Delia's  name; 
This  hit  firfl  paffion,  that  his  recent  love. 

Now  what  a^ls,  ye  fair !  ^ch  holy  rite, 
£ach  painful  lervice  for  your  lover  paid  ? 

Redufe  and  lonely  that  you  pafs'd  the  night } 
Or  fought  ch'  Egyptian  cymbal's  fmitlefs  aid  ? 

When  partial  fate  thus  tears  the  good  away, 
(Forgive,  ye  jufl  !  th*  involuntary  thought) 

rm  led  to  d-oubt  of  Jove's  eternal  fway. 
And  fear  that  goda  and  heaven  arc  words  of 
nought. 


Fratris  in  JEnex  fie  ilium  funere  dicont 

Egreflom.  te^is,  pulcher  Jiile,  tuis. 
Nee  minus  «ft  coofofii  Venus  moriente  TibuUo, 

(>Bam  jo-veni  ropit,  cum  ferus  inguen  aper. 
At  fieri  vices,  ec  divAm  cura  vocamur : 

Sunt  etiam,  qui  nos  nnmen  habere  putent. 
Scilicet  omne  facrum  mors  importuna  prolanat : 

Omnibua  obfcuraa  injicit  ilia  manus. 
Qvid  pater  Ifmario,  quid  mater  profuit,  Orpheo? 

Carmine  quid  viAas  obflupuifle  feras  f 
iElinon  in  fylvis  idem  pater,  JElinon,  altis 

Dicitnr  inviti  concinnifie  Iiyii 
Adfpice  Moeooidem,  i  qno,  cev  fonte  percooi, 

Vatum  Pierits  ora  rigaotur  aqtiis; 
Hunc  quoque  fummo  dies  nigro  fnbfiierfit  Averno; 

Effugiunc  avidos  carmina  fola  rogos. 
Dnrat  opaa  vatum  Trojani  fanu  laboris, 

Tardaqoc  nodurno  tela  retexta  dolo. 
Sic  Nemefis  longum,  fie  Delia  nomen  habebit^ 

Altera  cura  recens,  altera  primos  amor. 
Quid  Dvnc  facra  jnyant?   quid  nunc  iBgyptia 
profont 

Siflra  f  quid  in  vacuo  fecubuifle  toro  ? 
Com  rapiaot  mala  fata  bonos,  (ignofcite  faflb) 

SoUicitor  nuUos  efie  pntare  Dcq9» 


Live  piouJi,  yoo  mmSt  die :  reUgton  j|>rize. 

Death  to  the  tomb  will  drag  you  from  the  fane : 

Confido  in  verfe ;  lo !  where  TibuUus  lies  1 
Has  all  a  little  om  will  now  contAin  ! 

Thee,  fiicred  bard  1  could  then  funereal  fires 
Snatch  from  us  ?  on  thy  bofom  darft  they  feed  f 

Ni>t  fanes  were  fafc,  not  Jove's  refulgent  fpirea  *, 
From  flames  that  ventur'd  on  thia  impious  deed^ 

The  beauteous  queen  that  reigns  in  Eryx  towetf. 
From  .the  iad  fight  averts  £r  mournful  face  ; 

There  are,  that  tell  of  foft  and  pearly  fiiowera  • 
Which  down  her  lovely  cheeks  their  courlea 
trace. 

Yet  better  thus,  than  on  Phaacia's  firand* 
Unknown,  unpitied,  and  unfcen  to  die : 

His  clofing  eyes  here  felt  a  mother's  hand. 
Her  tender  hands  each  honour'd  rite  fupply. 

His  parting  fliade  here  found  a  fifler's  care. 
Who  fad  attends,  with  trcfles  loofe  and  torn : 

The  fair  he  lov'd  his  dying  kiflcs  fliare. 
Nor  quit  the  pyre  afflided  and  forlorn. 

**  Farewcl,  dear  youth !"  thus  Delia  parting  cry'd, 
**  How  bleft  the  time,  when  I  infpir'd  the  lay  f 

"  Vou  liv'd,  were  happy ;  every  care  defy'd, 
'*  While  I  poflefs'd  your  heart,  untaught  to  ftray.'* 

To  whom  thus  Nemefis,  in  fcomfiil  mood, 
**  Mine  was  the  lofs,then  why  art  thou  diftrefs'd? 

"  Me,  only  me  with  parting  life  he  view'd ; 
**  My  hand  alone  with  dying  ardour  prcfs'd  f ." 


•   JSSMftU^ 


t  f^msf 


}  fiuh. 


Vive  pfus ;  moriere  pius  :  cole  facra;  colentem 

Mors  gravis  i  templis  in  cava  bufta  trahet. 
,  Carminibns  confide  bonis ;  jacct  ecce  TibnUos, 

Viz  manet  d  toto  parva  quod  uma  capita 
Tene,  iacer  vates,  flaimns  rapnere  rogalcs  i 

Pedoribtts  paid  oec  timoere  tuis  f 
Aurea  fandonim  potuiflcot  templa  deorum 

Urcre,  quae  tantum  fnflinuere  nefaa. 
Averiit  vultoa,  Eryds  qus  pofiUet  arcea, 

Sunt  quoque,  qui  lacrymaa  continuifle  negent. 
Sed  tamen  hoe  melius,  quam  fi  Phseacia  tellua 

Ignotum  vili  fubpofuiflent  homo. 
Hk  certi  manibus  fugientes  preffit  ocellos 

Mater;  &  m  dneres  ultima  dona  tulit : 
Hie  foror  in  partem  miferi  cum  matre  doloris 

Venit,  inomatas  dilaniata  comas. 
Cum  tuis  fva  junxerunt  Nemefifque,  priorque 

Ofcula :  Dec  foloa  deftituere  rogos. 
Ddia  difcedens,  **  Felicina,"  inquit,  *<  anuta 

**  Sun  tibi ;  vizifti,  dum  tuus  ignis  eram." 
Ctti  Nemefis,  "  Quid,"  ait,  '*  tibi  fint  mea  damna 
dolori? 

"  Me  tenuit  morient  deficiente  manu/' 

t  Aitudmg  iriiitaily  to  thtfoUo^mg  pmffagt  in  tb% 
/rf  Elegy^  vtid  TibmUtu  there  appUu  U  Deiim, 

TV  vkHfom/it^rema  mihi  eum  vemerrt  h»a  ! 
Te  temeam  merieiu  deficiemte  wuum  I 

O  may  I  view  thee  with  life's  parting  ray ! 
And  thy  dear  hand  with  dying  ardor  preft  \ 
Z  z  ii] 
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And  yet,  if  ou^ht  beyond  thU  mouldering  clay 
But  empty  name  and  fliadowy  form  remain, 

Thou  liv'ft,  dear  youth  I  for  ever  young  and  gay, 
For  ever  bled,  {halt  range  th*  Eiyfun  plain. 

And  thou,  Catullus  !  learned  gallant  mind, 
(Fad  by  thy  fide  thy  CaWus  will  attend) 

With  ivy  wreaths  thy  youthful  temples  twjnM, 
Shalt  fpring  to  hail  th*  arrival  of  thy  friend. 

And  Gallut  too  profufe  of  life  and  blood, 
If  no  fad  breach  of  friend(hip*5  law  deprive. 


Si  tamen  i  nobis  ajiquid,  nifi  nomtn  ct  nmbrai 
Reftat;  in  ElyOa  valle  Tibullus  erit. 

Obvius  huic  ventes  hedera  juvenilia  cint^us 
Tempora,  cum  Calvo,  docfte  Catulle,  tuo. 

!fu  quoqiie  (falfum  temerati  crimen  amici) 
Sanguinli  atque  animz  prodige,  Galle,  tuac. 


This  hand  immortal  of  the  bleft  and  jpood, 
1  hy  (hade  (hall  join,  if  (hades  at  all  furvtve. 

Thou,  poli(h'd  bard  !  thy  lofs  though  here  n 
mourn, 

Haft  fwell'd  the  facred dumber  of  the  bleft; 
Safe  reft  thy  gentle  honesi  within  their  urn  I 

Nor  heavy  prels  the  earth  upon  thy  breaft! 


His  comcK  uhra  tua  eft ;  fi  qua  eft  xnodo  corporis 
umbra ; 
Aoxifii  numeros,  cultc  Tibullc,  piot. 
OfTa  quicta.  precor,  tuta  requiefcire  io  uina; 
'  £t  lit  humus  cineri  noo  oiicrofa'tuo. 


•  . 
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BOOK  I.— ELEGY  I. 


The  glitt*ring  ore  let  othen  vainly  heap, 
0*er  fertile  vales  extend  th*  eodofiog  mound ; 

With  dread  of  neighb'riog  foet  forfidce  their  fleep, 
And  (hurt  aghaft  at  cv'ry  tnunpet*8  found. 

Me  humbler  fcenes  delight,  and  calmer  days; 

A  tranquil  life  fair  poverty  fecure  ! 
Then  boa&,  my  hearth,  a  fmall  but  cheerful  blaze, 

And  riches  grafp  who  will,  la  me  be  poor. 

Mor  yet  be  hope  a  ftranger  to  my  door, 

Bttt  o'er  my  roof,  br^t  goddefs,  ftill  prefide !  lo 

With  many  a  bounteous  autumn  heap  my  floor. 
And  fwell  my  vats  with  muft,  a  purple  tide. 

My  tender  vines  1*11  plant  with  early  care, 
And  choice^  apples,  with  a  0cilful  hand ; 

Nor  bluih,  a  ruftic,  oft  to  guide  the  Ihare, 
Or  goad  the  urdy  ox  along  the  land. 

Let  me  a  fimple  fwain,  with  honeft  pride. 

If  chance  a  lambkin  from  its  dam  ihould  roam. 
Or  fportful  kid,  the  little  wanderer  chide, 
*  And  in  nny  bofom  bear  exuUing  home.  AO 

Here  Pales  I  bedew  with  milky  fliow'rs, 
Loftrations  yearly  for  my  (hepherd  pay, 

Revere  eacli  antique  ftone  bedeck'd  with  flow*rs. 
That  bounds  the  field,  or  points  the  doubtful  way. 

My  grateful  fruits,  the  earlieft  of  the  year, 
Before  the  rural  god  (hall  duly  wait. 

From  Ceres*  gifts  I'll  cull  each  browner  ear. 
And  hang  a  wheaten  wreath  before  her  gate. 

The  ruddy  god  (hall  fave  my  fruit  from  fteahh, 
And  far  away  each  little  plunderer  fcare :      30 

And  you,  the  guardians  once  of. ampler  wealth, 
My  hoofehold  gods,  (hall  ftill  my  offerings  (hare. 

My  nom'rous  herds,  that  wantou*d  o*er  tKe  mead, 
The  choiceft  fatliog  then  could  richly  yield ; 

Mow  fcarce  I  fpare  a  little  lamb  to  bleed 
A  mighty  vi^im  for  my  fcanty  field. 

And  yet  a  lamb  (hall  bleed,  while,  rang*d  around. 
The  village  youths  (ball  ftand  in  order  meet. 

With  ruftic  hymns,  ye  godf,  your  praife  refound. 
And  future  aops  and  future  wines  entreat.   40 

Then  come,  ye  powers,  nor  fcom  my  frugal  board. 
Nor  yet  the  gifts  clean  eanben  bowls  convey ; 

With  thefe  the  firft  of  men  the  gods  ador*d, 
And  form*d  their  fimple  (hape  of  dudxle  clay. 

My  little  flock,  ye  wolves,  ye  robbers,  fpare,' 
Too  mean  a  plunder  to  deferve  your  toil ; 

For  wealthier  herds  the  nightly  theft  prepare; 
Tbcra  (eek  %  pohlcr  prey,  and  richer  fpoiL 


For  treafur'd  weahh,  nor  ftores  of  golden  wheat, 
The  board  of  frugal  (ires,  I  vainly  call ;         50 

A  little  farm  be  mine,  a  cottage  neat 

And  wonted  couch  where  balmy  fleep  may  fall* 

"  What  joy  to  hear  the  tempeft  howl  in  vain, 
**  And  dafp  a  fearful  miftrefs  to  my  brea(k  : 

*'  Or  luird  to  (lumber  by  the  beating  rain, 
"  Secure  and  happy  fink  at  lad  to  red.*' 

Thefe  joys  be  mine  !— O  grant  me  only  thefe. 
And  give  to  others  bags  of  (bioing  gold, 

Whofe  fteely  heart  can  brave  the  boift'rous  feas. 
The  ftorm  wide- wafting,  or  the  ftiff*ning  cold.  60 

Content  with  little,  I  would  rather  flay 

Tha^  fpend  long  months  amid  the  wat*ry  wafte ; 

In  cooling  (hades  elude  the  fcorching  ray 
Bcfide  fome  fountain*s  gliding  waters  plac*d. 

O  peri(h  rather  all  that*i  rich  and  rare. 
The  diamond  quarry,  and  the  golden  vein. 

Than  that  my  abfence  coft  one  precious  tear. 
Or  give  fome  gentle  nuiid  a -moment's  pain. 

With  glitt'ring  fpoils,  Me(rala,  gild  thy  dome. 
Be  thine  the  noble  taflc  to  lead  the  brave  : 

A  lovely  foe  me  captive  holds  at  home,  jx 

Chain*d  to  her  fcornful  gate,  a  watchful  flavc» 

Inglorious  po(^  ! — And  yet  I  heed  not  fame  : 
Th'  applaufe  of  crowds  for  Delia  Td  refign  t 

To  live  with  thee  Td  bear  the  coward's  name. 
Nor  'midft  the  fcorn  of  nations  once  repine. 

Wit|^  thee  to  live  Td  mock  the  ploughman's  toil, 
Or  on  fome  lonely  mountain  tend  my  (beep ; 

At  night  rd  lay  me  00  the  flinty  foil. 

And  happy  'midft  thy  dear  embraces  fleep.    8« 

What  drooping  lover  heeds  the  Tyrian  bed. 
While  the  long  night  is  pafs^d  with  many  a  figh : 

Nor  foftell  down  with  richeft  carpets  fprea4t 
Nor  whifp*ring  rills,  can  dofe  the  weeping  eye* 

0/  threefold  iron  were  his  rugged  frame. 

Who  when  he  might  thy  yielding  heart  obtain, 

Could  yet  attend  the  calls  of  empty  fame. 
Or  follow  aroM  in  queik  of  fordid  gain.  • 

Unenvy'd  let  him  drive  the  yaoqttt(h*d  hoft, 
I'hro*  captive  lands  his  conquering  armies  lead  f 

Unenvy'd  wear  the  robe  with  gold  imbols'd,    90 
And  guide  with  fulemn  (late  his  foaming  (Ucd. 

O  may  I  view  thee  with  life's  parting  ray, 
And  thy  dear  hand  with  dying  ardor  prefs  : 

Sure  thou  wile  weep—and  on  thy  lover's  clay. 
With  breaking  heart,  prta(many  a  tender  ki& ; 
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Sure  thou  wilt  weep — and  woes  unuttcr'd  feel, 
When  CD  the  pile  then  fccil  thy  lover  laid ! 

For  well  I  know,  nor  flint,  nor  ruthlefa  fteel, 
Can  arm  the  brcaft  of  fuch  a  gentle  maid.  loo 

From  the  fad  pomp,  what  youth,  what  pitying 
Returoing  flow  can  tender  tears  refrain  ?  [fair, 

O  Delia,  fparc  thy  checks,  thy  treffes  fparc. 
Nor  give  my  ling'ring  (hade  a  world  of  pain. 

But  now  while  fmiling  hours  the  fates  beflow. 

Let  love,  dear  maid,  our  gentle  hearts  unite  ! 
Soon  death  will  come  and  ftrike  the  fatal  bow ; 

Unfeen  his  head,  and  veil'd  in  ibades  of  night. 
$oon  creeping  age  will  bow  the  lovcr*«  frame. 

And  tear  the  myrtle  chaplet  from  his  brow  : 
With  hoary  locks  ill  fuits  the  youthful  flame,  iii 

The  foft  pcrfuafion,  or  the  ardent  vow. 


Now  the  fair  queen  of  gay  defire  is  onn. 
And  lends  our  follies  an  indulgent  fmUe : 

*  ris  lavifli  youth's  t*  enjoy  the  frdic  koan, 
The  wanton  revel  and  the  midmghtbroiL 

Vour  chief,  my  friends,  and  fellow-fiDldicr,  I 
To  ihefe  light  wais  will  lead  you  boldly  oo: 

Far  hence  ye  trumpets  found  and  banners  fly: 
I'o   thofe   who  covet  wounds  and  fame  be. 
gone.  IM 

And  bear  them  fame  and  wounds;  and  riches  bar; 

There  are  that  fame  and  wounds  and  rida 
prize. 
For  me,  while  I  pofTefsone  plenteous  year, 

I'll  wealth  and  meagre  want  alike  defpiie. 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  I. 


In  this  beautiful  elegy,  Tibullus  prefers  the  re- 
tirements  of  a  country  life,  with  Delia  and  a  mo. 
derate  income,  to  all  the  honours  of  war  and  fplen- 
dors  of  fortune. 

According  to  Scaltgcr,  this  elegy,  though  pla- 
ced the  firft  in  the  book,  was  written,  in  order  of 
time,  the  laft  of  thofe  infcribed  to  Delia.  The 
poem  itfclf,  howerer,  gives  no  fandlion  to  this 
opinion. 

Ver.  a.  There  is  a  great  difpute  amon$r  editors, 
whether  the  original  of  this  line  fliould  be  read, 

£t  teneat  culti  jugera  malta  foli : 

Or, 

£t  teneat  culti  jugera  magna  foli : 

The  firft,  however,  ts  the  preferable  reading,  be- 
ing beft  fupported  by  MSS.  Befides,  had  it  been 
deflitute  of  that  authority,  it  would  ftill  merit 
that  diftintdion,  as  Tibullus  muft  either  have  been 
unacquaimed  with  agriculture  (every  Roman 
acre  being  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  and 
as  many  broad),  had  he  applied  ma^a  to  acres; 
cr  have  ufed  a  fuperfluous  epithet.  f^uiji. 

Bift  Broekhufius,  although  he  reads  «rii//«,  has 
yet  proved,  that  TuUy  and  Valerius  Flaccus  have 
ufed  that  adjedive  at  leafl  once  in  the  fenfe  of 
magna, 

Ver.  6.  The  word  paupertat  in  the  original  fig- 
nifies,  a  mediocrity  of  fortune ;  for  (o  Porphyrio 
interprets  it  in  his  Commentary  on  Horace,  L.  ii. 
£p.  5.  And,  indeed,  it  is  evident  from  Cicero, 
that  this  was  the  meaning  impofed  upon  paupertat 
in  the  Auguftan  age.  From  this  word,  then,  thofe 
who  maintain,  that  our  poet .  had  fpent  his  eflate, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  country,  can  de- 
rive no  fuffport ;  as  indeed  the  whole  of  this  ele- 
gy contradiiSls  that  affertion. 
Almoii  all  the  commcDtatort  on  Tibullus  have 


obferved,  that  he  abound*  in  alliceratiom,  iid 
give  the  original  of  this  line  as  an  inftance  of  it, 
Me  mea  paupertas,  &c. 

Nor  is  Tibullus  Angular  in  this ;  the  beft  pocB 
and  orators  of  the  Auguftan  age  were  fond  of  (1x8; 
and  hence  thefe  gentlemen  conclude,  cratnry  » 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  moderns,  thtt  aIH{» 
rations  are  beautiful  in  poetry.  A  fpariv;  bS; 
of  them,  no  doubt,  adds  to  the  melody  of  na- 
bers ;  accordingly  Pope,  and  the  bed  £ugUihpem 
pradife  alliteration. 

Though  Pontanus  and  othera  have  wrote*} 
on  the  fubjedt  of  alliteration,  they  have  oA«- 
tempted  to  give  a  reafon  for  its  pteaftng  thetf- 
When  the  fume  letters  begin  fucceeding  wsriH 
thefc  run  more  fmoothly  off  the  tongnc,  ssthe 
organs  uf  fpeech  are  fubjefted  to  a  fniailer  dnscs 
iti  pronouncing  them.     Otbei*  caufes  may  perhap 
be  afligned,  but  this  appears  to  be  the  prtadpl 
Ver.  7.  The  original  of  this  line  is  varkN^f 
read  by  the  annotators. 
Dum  m'eus  affiduo  litceat  igne  focus 
is  maintained  by  Broekhufius,  &c  while  SoEga 
and  others  fubftitute  ^xigwa  in  the  room  of  e§i»i 
both  readings  are  fupported  by  MS.  asthority ; 

that,  however  of  Scaliger*s  is  retained  as  the  010ft 

poetical. 

Ver.  9.  The  goddefs  Hope  had  many  temfla 

and  public  gardens  at  Rome,  for  which  the  reaikr 

may  confult  Alexander  Donatus,  L.  r.  Ronue  C. 

9.  L.  2.  C.  2J.  L.  3.  G.  15, 18,  »3. 
Boiflard  has  given  an  elegant  figure  of  tfae^ 

rupca^  T.  4.  Ant.  P.  I3«. 

Ver.  17.  Calphumius,  a  Siciliap  poet  of  foBK 

merit,  has  a  good  natur^  precept  fomewhatfini* 

lar  to  this  thought  of  our  poet*s* 

Te  quoque  non  pudent,  cum  ferns  ovilia  wfist 

Si  qua  jaccbit  ovis  pvt^  r^folata  recenti| 
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lane  iMtticris  portare  tms»  natQl<)uc  repenti 
'ore  fiou  tremttlMy  et  nondum  ftare  fiaracot. 

Eel.  V.  vtfr.  39. 

Hnmanity  to  brute  creatures  is  the  ceruin  indi- 
ukm  of  a  good  miod.  ike  an  excellent  paper 
1  thii  fubjf §  in  the  Adveocurer. 

Ver.  31.  Pales  was  the  goddefs  of  fhepherds; 
me  called  her  Magna  Mater,  and  other*  Vcfta. 
befeflival  inftituted  in  her  honour  obtain<:d  the 
ime  of  Palilia,  or  Parilia,  and  was  celebrated  on 
e  eleventh  or  twclth  of  the  calends  of  May,  the 
ij  chat  Rome  was  fuppofed  to  ha^e  been  found- 
L  At  this  folemnity  the  fliepherds,  leaping  o- 
T  bonfires  of  ftraw,  &c.  placed  at  regular  diT- 
aces,  offered  to  their  goddefs  milk  and  cakes  of 
lilkt  for  the  health  of  their  flocks.  This  cere- 
1SO7  is  thus  defcribed  by  Ovid  in  that  wonder- 
I  effort  of  poetical  genius  his  Fafti. 

lAori  oves  faturas  ad  prima  crepufcula  luCLrai 

Uda  priusfpargat,  virgaque  venat  huniam. 

taadibus,  et  fizis  decoremur  ovilia  ramis : 

£t  teiat  ornatas  longa  corona  fores. 

snleifiant  vivo  de  Suphure  fumi; 

Tsdaqoe  fumanti  fulphure  balet  Ovis. 

k  maris  rores,  tsedamque,  herbafqae  labinat ; 

ftcrepet  in  mediia  laurus  adufta  focis. 

laqne  de  Milio  Milii  fifcella  fequatur  : 

Kttftica  przcique  quo  dea  Iceta  cibo  eft. 

Ue  dapes,  muldramque  fuas :  dapibufque  re- 

fedis 
SOTicolam  tepido  lade  precare  palen. 
iifale,  diC|  pecori  pariter,  pecorifque  magiftris  : 
Bffbgiat  fiabnlia  noxa  repulfa  meis. 

L-  !▼.  V.  735. 
Thus  we  fee  that  the  fumigations  .ufcd  upon 
loccafion  were  fovereign  for  difeafea  of  the 
D. 

Vtr.  ai.  The  original  of  this  line  has  greatly 
Vkd  the  commentators :  fume  of  them  under- 
■fing  by  ^*  Paftorem  meuw,**  Pan,  and  others, 
Afstlo  nomias."  The  true  interpretation,  how- 
v»  feema  co  be  that  which  is  given  in  the  tranf- 
lao.  See  notes  to  £1.  v.  b.  1. 
iTcr.  23.  We  fee  from  this  paflage,  that  a  kind 
idaiation  was  paid  to  a  ftone,  or  a  trunk  of  a 
e,  which  divided  the  Roman  Unds.  They  per- 
wd  them  with  effences,  crowned  them  with 
vers,  and  focriEoed  round  them  in  the  month 
Pehruary.  They  were  fhaped  into'odd  figures, 
I  called  •*  Panes  Agreftes;"  as  thofe  which 
Bted  out  the  road  bad  the  name  of**  Compita- 
beftowed  on  them. 

rhe  god  Termifiaf  of  the  Latb^  or  (ivr  i^m 
he  Greeks,  had  no  animals  (aerificed  to  him; 
Kefe,  as  Plutarch  obfervea  in  his  Vt^fUM^j  be 
vented  broils,  and  of  courfe  bloodlhed,  among 
ihbours. 

ly  the  bws  of  Numa,  if  any  perfon  drove  his 
Bgh  into  his  neighbour's  field,  both  he  and  hit 
n  were  accorfed. 

kcGordiag  to  Amoblui,  the  Arabians  and  Pe^ 
■kthms  paid  divine  worihip  M  Ihapelefson- 
ned  ikoocs ;  «nd  if  Regnard  is  to  be  credited, 
tapkaden  at  thia  day  deify  any  large  ftone 


they  meet  vrith,  provided  it  has  any  tbUig  < 
ordinary  in  its  figure.    Thefe  people  probably 
have  neither  painters  nor  ftatuaries  among  them. 

Ver.  %6,  Commenutora  are  not  a  little  divided 
in  their  opinions,  who  th|^  *'  Deus  Agricola*'  of 
the  original  was.  According  to  Broekhufius  the 
poet  meant  Vertnmnua ;  and,  it  mvft  bf.  confeffed, 
the  hufband  of  Pomona  has  a  better  right  to  thia 
place  than  any  other  of  the  fylvan  gods,  whom 
the  critics  have  recommended.  See  a  beautilU 
defcription  of  this  ancient  Tufcan  deity  in  Pro- 
pcrtius.  Lib.  iv.  £].  2. 

Ver.  29.  For  Pri&pus,  any  of  the  common  hooka 
of  mythology  may  be  confulted. 

Ver.  30.  Gebhardus^  00  MS.  authority,  (for 
what  abfurditiea  have  not  librarians  committed  ?) 
reads, 

Tcrreat  ut  fcaevas  &dce  Priapes  aVet. 

Which  he  interprets  by  birds  of  bad  omen^  net 
refleding,  that  birds  of  good  omen  were  no  left 
deilruiStive  to  fine  fruit  ( the  kreping  of  whick 
was  the  province  particularly  afligned  to  Priapus), 
than  his  **  aves  finiftrae." 

Ver.  31.  The  Lares  were  the  offspring  of  the 
nymph  Lara^  whom  Mercury  raviihed  as  he  waa 
conducing  her  to  the  Stygian  lake,  whither  Ju- 
piter had  baniihed  her  for  blabbing  his  1 


Fitque  gravis,  Geminofque  parit  qui  compia  fer- 
vant, 
£t  vigiles  noftra  femper  in  iEde  Lares. 

They  therefore  had  worfhip  paid  them  in  the 
houfefl,  particularly  of  hulbandmen  and  in  the 
highways ;  and  their  feftival  was  called  **  Compt- 
taUtii,  Compitalitia,"  or  **  «Compitalia.**  At  thefe, 
the  images  of  men^and  women  made  of  wool  were 
fufpended,  with  as  many  balls  alfo  of  wool,  aa 
there  were  flaves  in  the  family,  and  aa  many  **  fi- 
mulacra  perfeda"  as  there  were  children.  By 
this  hanging  in  efiEgy,  the  ancients  imagined,  the 
Lares  would  be  bribed  (fo  tme  is  it,  that  fear  ta 
the  parent  of  Polytheifm)  to  fpare  the  living.  - 

Thefe  deities  were  made  of  wood,  ftone,  or  mar- 
ble, according  to  the  wealth  or  foperftition  of  the 
votary ;  and  were  either  public  or  private.  The 
former  were  thofe  that  watched  over  the  lafety 
of  the  whole,  while  the  private  only  fuperinten^ 
ed  a  family.  Both  were  clothed  in  a  dog*a  ikin, 
and  fometimea  had  the  head  of  a  dog  clapped  up* 
on  human  ihouldera.  Their  common  figure,  how. 
ever,  waa  a  grotefque  **  caricature*'  of  a  man'a 
countenance.  Vid.  Boxhom*s  Qiieft.,  Romanai, 
P.  31.  The  pbce  where  the  houTehold  gods  ftood 
was  called  I^ararium.  At  firft  the  only  offi^ringt 
made  them  were  fruits,  wine,  and  frankincenfe, 
but  in  time  both  lamba  and  hogs  were  fiicrificed 
to  theou  Thev  generally  wore  a  chaplet  of 
flowers ;  and  when  young  gentlemen  put  on  the 
**  toga  virilia'*  they  dedicated  to  them  their 
"  bulhe  ;•• 
BuUaque  fuccindis  hribus  donaU  pepcndlt. 

Ver.  41.  This  fimplicity  in  the  worihip  of  the 
ga4>i  wbich  Mvma  introdoced^  and  which  failed 
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the  |H>vctey  of  the  primed  times,  continued  io 
prtdice  till  Paganifm  was  loft  in  Chriflianity. 

Fid.  Valtr.  Mamim,  L,  it.  C.  4.  at  the  €ad, 
Ver.  51   Scaliger  readt, 

I  ct  roI6  membra  lerare  toro. 

Snppolinf:  that  but  poet  had  only  one  bed  left  him, 
*  Solum  iibi  fupercfle  tonim.'*  But  however  ex- 
m&)j  this  circumftance  may  corrcfpend  with  ma- 
ny of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  PamaiTus  yet  the 
whole  of  this  elegy  (hows,  that  oar  Roman  knight 
was  by  no  means  fo  reduced ;  and  indeed,  as 
Broekhufius  remarks,  all  the  MSS.  and  bed  cdi- 
tionS|  read, 

Solito  membra  lerare  toro. 

Not  a  cafnal  bed,  fuch  as  campaignei^  muft  often 
pot  up  with,  hot  an  accuftomed  fixed  pla^e  of  reft; 
fach  as  the  poet  of  Verona. defcribes  in  the  follow. 
iiig  beautiful  lines,  addreffed,  upon  his  return  from 
Bithynia,  to  the  Peninfola  Sirmio,  on  which  be 
had  a  villa. 

O  quid  folutis  eft  heatius  curis  ? 

Quum  mens  onus  rcponit,  ac  peregrino 

I^ibore  feffi  venimuk  larem  ad  noftrum, 

JDeiideratoque  adquiefcimus  ledo. 

Hoc  eft,  quod  UQum  cft,wquo  laboribus  tantife. 

Cat,  Carm*  29. 

Thofe  only  can  perceive  the  full  force  of  this 
obfervation  who  have  experienced  it.  Ovid,  in 
his  baniibment,  knew  and  lamented  the  want  of 
a  ** .couTuctus  ledus.'* 

Kon  hare  in  noftris,  nt  quondam  fcribimns  hortts. 
Nee  confucte  meum  fcdulc  corpus  babes. 

Trijl.  iP.  i.  £L  10. 

And  again^ 

Tarn  procul  ignotis  igitnr  moriemur  in  oris, 

£t  fient  iplb  uiftia  fita  loco  f 
Nee  mca  confoeto  Unguefcent  corpora  U&o  ? 

Depofttum  Dcc  me,  qui  fleat,  ullus  erit  ? 

Trifi.  L,  iii.  £L  3.     Broekhifias, 

9uam  Juvat,  tsfc."]  The  tranflatrr  findinj;  this 
paftage  fo  well  rendered  by  the  late  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, has  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt  it.  The 
commentators  fay,  that  TibuUus  borrowed  this 
thought  of  rain  alfifting  flumber  from  Sophocles ; 
but  could  not  our  poet  have  obferved,  that  rain, 
falling  on  the  roof  of  a  honfe,  WDuld  compofe  to 
fleep,  vrithout  having  been  obliged  to  that  tragic 
poet  for  the  obfervation  ?  Antonius  Mufa,  who 
did  fuch  honour  to  phyfic  at  Rome,  cured  Mxce- 
oas  of  a  three  yean  watchfulnefs  by  the  ^ing  of 
water ;  and  phyftdans  at  this  day  ciperience  the 
foporific  qualities  of  fuch  a  device ;  or  of  the  fea 
breaking  at  a  diftance  upon  the  (bore. 

Ver.  6a  After  the  original  of  this  line,  Scali- 
ger  and  Broekhufius  place, 

Quem  labor  affiduus  vicino  terreat  hofte  : 
Martia  cui  fomnos  claflica  pulfa  fugent. 

Which  they  cxpUin  by  the  extraordinary  duties, 
^DcciaUy  io  the  oight-time,  tbit  (diditn  iMideifo 
7 


in  the  neigfabomiiood  of  u  enear*  ^  ^ 
owned,  that  tbeie  lines  biH  is  here  toy  es 
ly  ;  yet,  as  oioft  cditioDs  rank  then  inaei 
after, 

£t  teneat  culti  jugera  multa  ieti.  L 

my  friend  has  tranflated  them  in  fiat  pbo. 

Ver.  61.  The  original  of  thi«  line  gratJf  }i 
plexed  the  critics,  till  Joannes  Brod»uM^ 
that  a  fecond  "  non"  before  ••  cootests*'  • 
wanting.  Manutius,  in  bis  coauAenivT  as  ^ 
eero*s  Familiar  Epiftlet,  and  Moritusio  ^^ 
Var.  I>.  10.  produce  many  inftances  cl  tla 
of  writing  from  the  beft  antiquity.  J 

Ver.  63.  In  this,  and  fome  of  die  iu^ 
ftanzas,  TibuUus  reprefents  that  feciRn^ 
ty  of  a  country  lifs,  which  innocence  of  hi» 
ftows  only  on  thofe,  who  live  accord4{»# 
laws  of  nature.  **  Neqoe  enim  facile  **  s6al* 
hufius,  **  tmpurus  quivis  foUtudini  Ceotfi 
fub  arbomm  umbra  fomnulum  captuEvfiA 
gramine.   Hacret  intus  fempitcroa  (cekfl*> 
mala  confcientia. 

Non  ficuUe  dapet 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  faporem,  &c. 

ml'-*' 

Nor  dainties  force  his  pallM  dtCsrc, 
Nor  chant  of  birds,  nor  vocal  lyre, 

To  him  can  fleep  afford ; 
Heart- foothmg  fleep,  which  not  di£biM 
The  rural  lot,  or  humbler  fwaios, 

And  ftiady  rivers  fair ; 
Or  Tempe'i  ever-blooming  fpriog, 
Where  zephyrs  wave  the  bahny  wia|, 

And  fan  the  buxom  air.  X* 

**  Ut  praedarc  Horatins  nofter,  iDe  of^ 
certiilimut  vivendi  magifter.  Hanc  Ci^ 
vendi  rationem  feqncndam  TibttUss  ft^^ 
quifiSmo  animo  relinquens  beats  faaw^ 
ftrepitnmqoe  Romz,  qua  quidem  vits  i ' ' 
veoientiut  (apientic  fludiofia,  ct  mv^nm 
tibus,  bonxque  mentis  camlidatia.*'  BtM 
nion  of  Broekhufius  may  be  dilpnted;  ^'M 
a  country  folttude  is  neccITary  lor  cKe  pcrtA 
works  of  genius,  yet  the  town  is  tbe  kt » 
for  thofe  who  would  ezcd  ia  6daifoan^* 
man  life. 

Ver.  69.  Mefaia.]  This  great  foldirr,  |Kr.*  * 
critic  (of  whom  fo  much  haa  been  £iid  •  T^H 
lus*s  Life)  was  In  a  hi^h  degree  of  fsvtf  ^ 
Tully;  and  thowgh  Mxceoas  has  W«  ^ 
praifed  by  the  poets  than  Mcfljda,  the  U^ 
ftiow  us,  that  our  poet*a  firicod  was  k«ks  ^ 
and  better  man  than  the  favouricc  «f  AiT*! 
See  the  notes  to  £1.  3.  and  £1.  S.  of  thelri^ 

If  the  authority  df  Virgil  k  to  te  ^^ 
upon,  the  Romans  derived  the  cmtbomd 
ing  their  houfet*with  hoftiie  Cpoiis  fnm  ^* 
moteft  antiquity,  .^n.  7.  ver.  183.  AW***| 
is  natural  to  imagine,  where  the  tniiu^ " 
chief  fpring  from  wMcb  the  firft  «ak» 
tions  drew  their  koowledge  of  ptft  '^'^^ii 
tbcfe  marks  of  conqueft  wcic  the  kt*^ 
for  the  oralhiftonao. 
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IVhcn  a  Roman  fold  a  houfe  adorned  with 
(lilc  fpoiU.  cither  won  by  himfclf  or  his  aocef- 
«.  the  purchafer  wa»  not  permitted  to  avail 
afcK  «>f  the  honour  they  bellowed,  but  obliged 
takcthcM  down. 

7er.  8i.  The  pcrfon  alluffed  to  in  thi«  paflage 
i  C.  S  fius  who  being  Praetor  when  the  civil 

•  broke  out,  was  afterwards  fent  by  M  An- 
nj  to  command  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  when  he 
Ifubdued  the  Aradians;  and  then  Antigonus, 
mig formerly  butchered  a  Romar)  garrifon.  fled, 
rrhb  defeat,  to  Jerufalem,  which  Sofius  f  on 
t  took;  and  udug  the  Jew*  with  no  \e[*  cruelty 
n  avarice,  he  be(iowed  their  kingdom  on  He- 

of  .Afcalon  Neither  did  Antigonus  efcape  the 
qocror,  who  not  only  whipped,  but  crucified 
beheaded  him.  Thefe  adiont  nf  barbarity, 
mf,h  they  dilgracc  viAnry,  yet  procure  Sofius 
honour  of  a  triumph  at  Rome,  A.  IT  C.  719. 
Brtelhii/iut. 
er.  S9.  We  fee,  from  this  inftance   and  many 

•  occur  in  our  poet),  that  elegy,  as  well  as  co- 
l7,foiDetime»riifet  her  voice  ;  and  if  ribullus't 
egyric  had  not  come  d«»wn  to  us,  critics,  no 
bt,  would  have  hence  corj'iflurcd,  that  his  ge- 
1  was  DO  Icfi*  fuited  to  the  lofty  than  the  tender 
cd^ofpocfy. 

'er  93.  This  pathetic  circumfiance  Ovid  has 
led  to  NemeHs  in  his  fine  elegy  on  the  death 
urpoet. 

'er.  98  For  the  funerals  of  the  ancients,  fee 
-t  to  h\  ii.  book  3 

^all  the  mrth<ld^  praAifed  by  diffrrent  nations 
tcir  dilpdal  of  the  dead,  the  cuOom  of  the  Ca- 
a  lodlaos,  as  Herodotus  relates  it.  is  the  moft' 
tordinary.  Darius,  fay*  that  rirgant  hiftorian, 
Dg  one  day  alked  iomc  of  his  Grecian  fubje^s, 
tfnm  would  induce  them  to  cat  their  decrafed 
Oti  (fnrf  wttTtfmt  ««'e#y«rai«*T«f  »arcririff#Bii\ 
iBftantly  re^  lied,  thac  no  biihe  fboutd  ever 
4)bem  io  io  horrid  an  adion.  Upon  this,  the 
tiMNiarch,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Greek*  too, 
4tfog,  by  ao  interpreter  of  fome  Calatian 
■M,  how  much  money  rhey  would  take  nut 
<t<  for  that  was  their  cuftom  \^^  rovt  yon^t 
'^Miri},  but  to  bum  their  dead  pareitU  \  he 


was  entreated,  wkh  loud  and  earneft  extUtii»tioa% 
not  to  compel  them  to  do  a  deed  which  for  ever 
mufl  deilroy  their  peace  of  mind  !  So  juftly,  adds 
the  hiflorian,  does  Pindar  call  cuftom  the  fove- 
reign  of  all.    9fm  nm^rm  C«#Ai«.    Herod.  Thai. 

C.  38. 

Ver.  103.  Thofe  who  indulged  an  immoderate 
grief  for  their  deceafed  friend*,  were  foppofed  bf 
the  ancients  to  injure  their  manes,  and  therefore 
Cornelia  entreats  her  hufband,  Paulus  the  ^enfor. 

Define,  Paull,  meum  lacrymi^  urgere  jepuicmm. 
Propert.  L,^,E.\U 

And  Lueiao,  in  hi^ excellent  difcourfe  on  mourn- 
ing («^i  wxi^wt)^  makes  a  departed  youth  thus 
anfwer  the  frantic  forro wings  of  his  father, 
M  MUM^ifuft  •.'ihf*0Tii  71  »f«/«7«f ,  &c.  Unhappy 
mortal  why  do  yt  u  thus  lament  aloud  \  Why  do 
you  caufe  roe  fo  much  pain  ?  Ceafe  to  tear  your 
hair  and  w^und  your  face,  I  am  far  more  fortunate 
than  you.  Why  then  do  you  call  me  name^,  and 
term  me  wretched  ? 

Ver.  104.  Turnebus  was  the  firll  who  explain* 
ed  this  paffage.  The  poet,  though  ao  enemy  t9 
ex-  ravagant  grief,  exptded  that  Delia  would  fhow 
a  tender  concern  when  he  died.  Brthhujua* 

Ver.  111.  Ihat  pleafant  verfifier  Malherbe, 
thus  addreflias  the  mufes, 

Qnand  le  Sang  bouillant  en  mes  veinoi 
Me  donnoit  de  jtunes  defires 
Tantot  vou»  foup  riez  mes  peinet 
Tantoi  voufchanticz  mes  plaifirs  : 
Mait  aujourihoi  qae  mes  ann^  * 
Vers  Icur  fin  »*  en  vont  ternui.ccf, 
Sercit  il  bicn  a  mes  ecrits 
D*  Ennuyer  Ics  races  futures 
Des  ridicules  avantures 
D*uD  Amourcuz  en  cheveux  gris  ? 

The  reader  may  fee  the  miferies  of  an  old  man** 
falling  in  love  well  defcribed  in  the  elegies  com- 
monly imputed  to  Virgil's  friend,  the  famous  Cor- 
nelius Gallus.  Thefe  elegies  are  a  modrm  com* 
P'  fiti'in,  the  work  of  one  Loogious  Maximiia 
a  phyfician« 


PLEGY   IX. 


iTQ  Wine,  more  wine,  my  recept  paint  deceive, 
i  creepbg  flumber  fend  a  foft  reprieve  : 
^1  take  heed  no  whifper  ftirs  the  air, 
*»k*d,  my  boy,  1  wake  to  heart- felt  care. 
'  is  my  DeUa  watch'd  by  rothleit  fpies, 
\  the  gtte,  bolted,  all  acceft  deniet . 
^otlefs  gmte !  may  fiorms  of  wind  and  rain, 
\  mingled  viokscc  af  enge  my  pain  \ 


May  forky  thondert,hnrrd  by  Jorc*a  red  handf 
purfl  every  bolt,  and  (hatter  every  band !  if 

Ah  no !  rage  turns  my  brain ;  the  curfe  rccal ; 
On  me,  devoted,  let  the  thunder  fall  I 
Then  recoiled  my  many  wreaths  of  yore. 
How  oft  you've  feen  rae  weep,  infenfate  door  ( 
No  longer  then  our  interview  delay, 
And  at  you  open  let  00  noifc  beirav. 
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In  Tain  I  plead !— Dare  then  my  Delia  rife  ! 
Love  aids  the  dauatlelj,  aod  will  blind  your  fpies ! 
Thofe  who  the  godhead's  foft  bchefts  obey» 
Steal  from  the  ^lows  unobfenr'd  away ;  %o 

On  tiptoe  traverfe  unobferv'd  the  floor ; 
The  key  turn  noifelefs,  and  unfold  the  door  : 
In  rain  the  jealous  each  p'ecaution  take, 
Their  fpeaking  fingers  aflignations  make. 
Kor  will  the  god  impart  to  all  his  aid ; 
I/OTe  hates  the  fearful,  hates  the  hzy  maid  ; 
But  through  fly  windings,  and  unpra&is*d  ways, 
His  bold  night-errants  to  their  wifli  conveys : 
For  thofe  whom  he  with  ezpedbtion  fires. 
Mo  ambuih  frightens,  and  no  labour  tires ;        30 
Sacred  the  dangers  of  the  dark  they  dare, 
Mo  robbers  fiop  them,  and  no  bravoes  fcare. 
Though  wint'ry  tempefts  howl,  by  lore  fecnrc, 
The  howling  temped  I  with  eaie  endure: 
Mo  watching  hurts  me,  if  my  Delia  fmile, 
80ft  turn  the  gate,  and  beckon  me  the  while. 

She's  mine.  Be  blind,  ye  ramblers  of  the  night. 
Left  angry  Venus  foatch  your  goiHy  fight : 
The  goddefs  bids  her  youries  joys  to  be 
From  every  cafual  interruption  free  :        ,         40 
With  prying  fieps  alarm  as  not,  retire, 
Mor  glare  your  torches,  nor  our  names  inquire : 
Or  if  ye  know,  deny,  by  Heaven  above, 
Mor  dare  divulge  the  privacies  of  love. 
From  blood  and  fcas  vindi&ive  Venus  fprung. 
And  fure  deftrudion  waiu  the  blabbing  tongue ! 


May,  (hoold  they  prate,  yon,  Delia,  need  not  b; 
Your  lord  (a  forcerefs  (wore),  Ikoald  gin  nsat 
By  potent  fpells  flie  cleaves  the  facred  grovad, 
And  Ihuddering  i^dres  wildly  roam  arsnad!  j 
I've  feen  her  tear  the  planets  firom  the  fkyl 
Seen  lightning  backward  at  her  bidding  I7! 
She  calls!    from   blazing  pyres  the   tadtk 

fcends. 
And,  re-enliven*d,  clafps  his  wondering  fiicndii 
The  fiends  (he  gathers  with  a  magic  yell. 
Then  with  afperfions  frights  them  back  told! 
She  wills, — glad  fummer  gilds  the  (iroza  pde'. 
She  wills,— in  fummer  wint'ry  tempelbroii! 
She  knows  ('tis  true),  Medea's  awful  fpeO! 
She  knows  to  vanqtti(h  the  fierce  guards  of  hcCI 
To  me  (he  gave  a  charm  for  loven  meet, 
(**  Spit  tkrice,*  my  fair,  and  thrice  thedomi 

peat.'*) 
Vs,  in  foft  dalliance  (hould  your  lord  furpri^; 
By  this  impos'd  on  he'd  renounce  hisejei'. 
But  blefs  no  rival,  or  th'  afiTair  is  knoinii 
This  incantation  me  befriends  alone. 
Nor  ftopp'd  (he  here ;  but  fwore,  if  Td  ipiv 
By  charms  or  herb%  to  fee  diy  lover  fircc 
With  dire  luftrations  (he  began  the  rite! 
(Serenely  (hone  the  planet  of  the  night)      | 
The  magic  ^ods  file  call'd  with  heUi(h  (<«(  | 
A  fable  lacnfice  difdain'd  the  ground—— 
I  ftopp'd  the  rpell  :  I  muft  not,  cannot  pnr. 
1  begg'd  her  aid  to  gain  a  oMitual  heart 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  IL 


The  foregoing  poem  was  written  by  Tibnllus 
npon  his  being  dSappointed  in  getting  admittance 
to  the  apartmenU  of  Delia. 

Ver.  7.  It  was  cuftomary  with  the  Roman 
lovers  to  addre(s  the  gates  of  their  miftrefTes : 
Many  inftances  of  this  occur  in  the  elegiac  poets. 

Ver.  13.  This  kind  of  gallantry  was  much 
prad^ifed  by  the  Romans. 

At  lacrimans  exdufus  anutor  limina  faepe 
Floribas,  et  fertis  operit,  poftcf4|uc  fnperbut 
Uogit  amaracyno.  Zncrti. 

Meantime  excluded,  and  ezpos'd  to  cold. 
The  whining  lover  ftands  before  the  gates^ 
And  there  with  humble  adoration  waits ; 
Crowning  witSi  flow'rs  the  thre(hold  and  the  floar» 
And  printing  kiffes  on  th'  obdurate  door. 

The  Romans  decked  their  doors  with  garlands 
upon  many  public  and  private  occafioos. 

Ver.  24.  The  heft  comment  on  all  thif  paflage, 
is  that  elegy  of  Ovid'a  which  begins 

Me  fpedta,  nutnfque  mcot,  &t. 

Ver.' 30.  The  civil  wars,  as  they  introduced  a 
general  diiToluteoeis  of  mzancxh  fo  they  alio  in- 


creafed  the  number  of  robbers;  aod  wel0^ 
fical  authority  for  aflerting,  that  Bonc'tV 
age  of  Caeiar,  was  as  much  infefted  vilk  A 
as  modern  Italy.  Propertios  has  tkni  '9^ 
upon  this  paiTagc  of  our  author :  j 

Mec  tamen  eft  qoifquara  iacros  qui  bedittf^ 

Scyfonis  media  fie  licet  ire  Via :  , 

Quifquis  Aniator  erit,  Scy thicis  licet  smbsldai 

Nemo  adeo  ut  noceat,  barbarus  cfle  pot^ 
LfltOL  minifirat  iter,  demonftrant  Aftra  fakl^ 

Ipfe  Amor  accenfas  percutit  ante  faces. 

Yet,  after  aU,  the  thoughts  of  TibaWir^ 
more  juft.  Mr.  Prior  has  given  us  the  teij 
timent^  bnt  in  a  different  manner,  Bfiiig*r| 
logy  With  more  addrefs  than  even  bmA  ^" 
ancients. 

For  love,  fantaftic  power,  that  is  afraid 
To Uir  abroad  till  watchfulncfs  be  laid; 
Undaunted  then  through  cliffs  and  nlley»fc* 
And  leads  his  votaries  fafc  through  patWcto  «f 
Not  Argus  with  his  hundred  ejcs  fiiall  i^'^ 
Where  Cupid  goes,  thoi^h  he,  poor  iw*" 
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Ver.  36.  Broekfaiifiiii*s  note  on  the  original  of 
lb  paflage  if  fo  ciariott%  that  the  reada  ihall 
iTe  it  in  bit  own  wordi :  <*  Minos  rede  Tor. 
(bos  (nam  et  Tumebos  homo  fust)  banc  digito- 
iB  coocrepatioaeni  exponit  de  re,  qoam  facile 
ilk)^  Dcgotio  adfequimur,  ct  levi  qoodam  wlut 
DO  et  onto  jubemoB  et  obtioemos.'*  AdT.  lib. 
U  This  expbnatton,  adds  our  commentator, 
imebat  connrma  by  a  quotation  fram  Martial, 
liich,  bowever,  at  Broekhufiot  fagaciouily-  ob- 
rvei,  only  intimatet  the  geftore  of  a  perfon, 
maralam  pofcenttt.**  He  then  interprets  the 
flage,  2pd  hit  interpretation  the  tranflator  hat 


Ver.  3S.  Thit  wat  a  punifliment  foppofed  to 
(iaflided  on  thofe  who  beheld,  though  without 
fign,  any  deity.  The  old  priefteft  of  the  **  bo- 
i  Dea  "  in  l^rojpertiut,  thus  addreflct  Alcidet : 

tree  ocalis,  hofpet,  lucoque  age  fede  Terendo, 
Cede  agedum,  et  tuta,  limina  linque,  fuga. 

Lii.  iv.  j5/.  9. 

VcDui,  in  the  end  of  the  hymn  afcribed  to  Ho- 
ler, threatens  Anchifes,  if  he  blabbed  their  in* 
tnoorfe,  to  tkrilU  him  with  thunder.  The  youth, 
Ming  diliregarded  this  warning,  was  thus  de- 
nied of  one  of  hit  eyes.  See  CaUimachut*  poem 
idmled  the  Bath  of  Diana.  . 
Ver.  49.  The  firft  defcription  of  a  witch  to  be 
•od  in  any  Latin  poet,  it  that  which  Virgil  has 
tven  in  hit  eighth  eclogue.  Thofe  critict  who 
»  fond  of  tracing  relemblanoet  among  poett, 
tiuld  be  apt  to^  aSert,  that  our  author  had  that 
iflageinhit  eye;  and  yet,  if  it  it  confidered, 
Bt  popular  prejudice  Imputed  thofe  very  cffedt 

>  witchcraft,  there  is  no  occaiion  for  foppofing 
at  Maro't  Mxris  affifted  TibuUut  in  hit  de- 
ription  of  has  "  Saga  Verax.*'  However  diBo- 
inc  to  (bund  fenCe  and  philofophj  OMgical  de- 
Viftions  may  be,  yet  they  have  an  eacellent  ef- 
feft  in  poetry,  where  admiration  is  to  be  excited. 

-  According  to  Mareellas,  **  fiiga,'*  in  its  primi- 
m  meaning,  figoified  **  tnrpis  amorum  concilia- 
ax;"  and  as  fuch  bawds  ufed  fpells  and  drugs 

>  eifeduate  their  illicit  purpofet,  it  came  after- 
wds  to  be  applied  to  a  witch. 

The  Romans,  according  to  Broekhulios,  held 
agie  in  the  utmoft  abhorrence.  Would  the 
iuier  view  the  full  force  afcribed  by  the  ancienu 

>  witchcraft,  let  him  turn  to  Horace's  fifth  and 
iventeenth  Epodes.  Ovid's  EpiiUe  to  Hypfipyle, 
er.  83.  and  £L  vUL  lib.  I.  and  Metamorp.  lib. 
B,  ^er.  179.  lib.  xiv.  ver.  4J«  Fropertius,  lib.  iv, 
IL  V.  Seneca*a  Medea,  ver.  675.  and  his  Hercn- 
ssCEta,  ver.  454.  Lucan,  lib.  vi.  ver.  431,  Apu- 
aus,  lib.  i.  ii.  iii.  of  his  Metamorphofit.  Petro- 
ias.  ^  Clandian,  lib.  i.  in  Rufin.  ver.  Z46.  fiilius, 
lb.  viiL  ver.  496.  Valerius  Flaccna,  lib.  vL  ver. 
\t9»  and  Nemefianos't  fourth  Eclogue.  But  Vir- 
9*s  defcription  (lib.  iv.  JBn.  48;.)  of  a  witch, 
iioogb  comprifed  in  Bte  lines  only,  ii^  by  Broek- 
lofias,  preferred  to  all  the  red. 

However  the  modems  may  be  obliged  in  other 
cfpedt,  to  yield  the  poetical  palm  to  the  andents, 
at  the  moft  bigoited  to  claffical  fiiperiority  muft 


confieft,  that  the  aactenta  themlelvcs  have  been 
furpafled  by  ut  in  the  poetry  of  magic.  "Who^  . 
for  inilance,  of  the  Oredc  or  Roman  poets,  can  b« 
compared  with  our  Shakfpeaie  in  thit  particular} 
Nay,  they  might  be  chaUenged  to  produce  anj 
magical  ritet  equal  in  propriety  and  terror  t9 
thofe  we  find  in  Fletcher't  Faithful  Shepherdelt; 
a  poem  from  which,  if  Shakfpeare  did  not  tranf^ 
plant  many  a  beauty,  Milton  certainly  did. 

Ver.  50.  It  wat  believed  by  the  andentt,  that 
magic  could  raife  the  manet  of  the  dead,  and  that 
thofe  gfaoftt  could  certainly  inform  inquirers  con- 
cermng  futnre  events.  Vid.  Homers  OdyiTey, 
1H>.  zi.  Virgil's  JBn.  vi.  Seneca's  CEdip.  Statins, 
lib.  iv.  Silins  Italicns,  lib.  xiii.  and  Valerios  Flac* 
ens,  lib.  i.  Nor  did  the  Romans  regard  necro- 
mancy at  an  infamout  or  abominable  art. 

One  of  the  ufaget  pradifed  to  make  the  maiies 
appear,  wat  to  flied  human  blood ;  and,  if  Cicero 
may  be  credited,  (vid.  Interrogat.  Vatin.)  the  en* 
trails  of  boyt  paiticnUrly  were,  on  fuoh  oecafion^ 
offered  up. 

Ver.  5  ft.  Some  editors  read  *<  flominias**  and 
the  rea<fing  it  fupported  by  MS.  authority. 

Ver.  SS-  Thefe  tbooghtt  are  thut  aflomed  bf 
Hanomond. 

A  wisard  dame,  thy  lover't  ancieot  friend. 
With  magic  charmt  haa  deaft  thy  InflNUid't 
ear; 

At  her  command  I  law  the  fbrt  defcend. 
And  winged  lightningi  ikop  in  mid  < 


I  faw  her  (lamp  and  cleave  the  (olid  groond. 
While  ghafily  fpedret  round  ut  wildly  roam  ; 

I  faw  them  hearken  to  her  potent  found. 
Till  fcarr*d  at  day  they  ibught  their  drcaiy 
home. 

At  her  command,  the  vigorout  iummer  ^net. 
And  wint'ry  cfoudt  obfcure  the  hopetul  year  t 

At  her  (Irong  bidding  gloomy  winter  (bines. 
And  vernal  rofet  on  the  foows  appear. 

She  gave  thefe  charms,  which  I  on  thee  beftow  t 
They  dim  the  eye,  and  dull  the  jealbua  mind  ; 

For  me  they  make  a  hulband  nothing  know ; 
For  me,  and  only  me,  they  make  him  blind. 

^.  V. 

The  whole  of  this  fifth  elegy  of  Hammond's  ia 
indeed  a  beautiful  imicatibo  of  this  fecond  of  Ti« 
bullus. 

Ver.  54*  The  afperfion  ufed  to  fend  thofe  "  in- 
femse  catervas"  back  to  hell  was  milk ;  and,  if 
the  tranfbtor  is  not  miftaken,  this  is  the  only 
palTage  in  the  andent  poeu  where  milk  ia  taken 
notice  of  at  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  See  note  on 
the  fecond  elegy  of  the  third  book,  for  the  ufe  of 
milk  at  funerals;  and  elegy  lixth  of  the  fame 
book,  for  iu  virtue  in  difpelling  difeaies,  whan 
offered  along  with  blood  and  wine  to  the  infernal 
gods. 

Ver.  60.  The  uonfual  hifCng  in  the  original  of 
thit  line 

Sola  ferot  Hecates  perdumuiffe  caact. 
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was  probably  meant  to  give  the  reader  a  more 
terrible  idea  of  thofe  fierce  attcndantv  of  Hecate ; 
and  hence  the  alteration  of 

Sola  ferot  Hecatz,  5cc. 

offered  by  Brockhufius,  feems  improper. 

Ver.  6a.  The  reader  who  wants  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  many  q^ea  made  of  fpittle  in  medicine, 
in  magic,  in  expiations,  in  averting  witchcraft,  in 
•mens,  and  in  conciliating  love,  may  confult  Pliny 
the  elder,  and  thofe  commenutori  whom  Broek- 
hufius  has  quoted.  We  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
the  belief  of  its  being  a  prefcrvative  agaiuft  fafci- 
nation  is  very  ancient,  for  Theocritus  makes  Da- 
mxtaa  thus  exprcis  himfelf  in  the  (ixth  Idyl.. 

Xr  ftn  Cc^jcMD^M  ^1,  r^/f  iVAiwa  tig  tf^y  tt«Xirof. 

Nor  did  only  the  fiiepherds  of  Sicily  look  upon 
fpittle  in  this  light,  the  Romans  believed  the  fame 
of  it.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  when  an  infant 
was  named  (which  for  girls  was  on  the  eighth, 
for  boys  on  the  ninth,  after  birth),  the  graQ4nio- 
ther  or  aunt,  moving  round  in  a  circle,  nibbed, 
with  her  middle  finger,  the  child's  forehead  with 
Ipittle,  which  was  hence  called  "  Luftralis  .Sa. 
liva." 

The  number  three  was  of  great  import  in  al- 
moft  all  the  religious  and  magical  ceremonies  of 
antiquity;  for  though,  a^  Virgil  ezprefl*es  it,thegods 
were  fuppofed  to  be  pleafed  with  all  odd  numbers, 
yet  three  was  deemed  the  moft  pleafing  to  them. 
The  number  four  was  alfo  of  fome  eftimation, 
as  Macrabius,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Soran. 
Scipion.  infbrms  us.  Vid.  cap.  5,  6.  Our  poet 
ilA>  ufes  the  number  four  in  one  of  his  elegies. 

Ver.  63.  Ovid,  who,  without  any  eeremony, 
ikdopts  our  poet*s  feutiments,  whenever  they  fuit 
his  purpofe,  has  made  ufe  of  the  fame  argument 
to  an  over-f  igilant  keeper. 

Viderit  ipfe  licet,  credet  tamen  *ille  negantt 
Damnabit  oculos,  et  fibi  verba  dabit. 

Although  it  is  with  great  relu&ance  that  men 
credit  any  report  injurious  to  the  fame  of  one 
they  love,  yet  nothing  lefs  than  a  fpell  was  neceC* 
fary  to  make  a  huiband  deny  the  teftimony  of  his 
own  fenfes. 

Ver.  69.  The  luftration  mentioned  in  the  ori- 
ginal  was  a  torch  of  pine-tree ;  to  which  were 
added  fulphur  and  bitumen,  and,  as  Brockhufius 
conjeAures,  blood.  A  folenin  wafhing,  and  the 
facrifice  of  a  black  lamb,  preceded  the  ufe  of  the 
torch.  Thefe  ceremonies  were  alfo  performed 
00  a  clear  night,  **  node  ferena.**  The  ancients 
thought  them  equally  powerful  either  to  bind  the 
lover,  or  free  him  from  the  influence  of  love. 

Pontanus  and  Amaltheus  among  the  moderns. 
Slot  to  mention  others,  have  given  us  an  ample 
detail  of  the ,  ceremonies  pradifed  on  thefe  occa- 
lions :  but  as  moft  of  them  are  unadapted  to  mo- 
dem foperftition,  their  accounts  {how  fome  learn- 
ing, but  little  judgment.  Ovid  laughs  at  all  thefe 
Ceremonies  in  hts  Remedy  of  Love. 

Ver.  7 1.  I'he  beft  lift  of  thefe  deities  is  to  be 
found  in  tl^  fcTCOlh  book  of  OTid's  Metamor- 


phofis,  ver.  191.  and  in  the  two  Spnuft  p«^ 
Seneca,  Med.  ver.  X40.  and  Locao,  lib.fi.  «& 
730.  Bmtk4, 

Ver.  74.  Though  this  be  evidently  tbe  coedii 
fion  of  Che  elegy,  yet  ibme  editon  haw  ftnafrif 
tacked  to  it,  1 

Ferreus  ille  fuit, 

and  the  thirteen  followirf^  lines,  which  Wkigi 
the  firft  elegy.  Nor  content  with  this,  dicy  iai 
forced 

Num  veneris  niagnz, 

and  the  feven  fucceeding  verfes,  from  their  ra 
ral  place  in  the  fifth  elegy  of  this  book,  nik^ 
added  them  to  (he  other  cranfpoiitioo.  lfr.IM 
followed  one  of  thefe  editions.  i 

May  it  not  have  been  this  inacconqofdl 
tors  which  induced  that  great  poet,  at  vdl 
critic,  Mr.  Dryden,  to  afifert,  that  TibiSi^l 
compofing,  feldom  looked  farther  thaatkM 
line;  that  he  rambles  from  his  fubjed,  asdoi 
dudes  with  fomething  which  is  not  of  s  firi 
vrith  the  beginning.  ^Ithough  it  is  graatc^^ 
no  man  underftood  the  beauties  of  andeat]  ~ 
and  of  conrfe  could  draw  the  charaden  of  1 
poets,  better  than  Mr.  Dryden ;  yet  it  ii  < 
that  his  fentiments  on  thefe  fabjeds  weit 
ways  the  refalt  of  mature  deliberatioo. 
general  preface  to  the  Tolume  from 
above  cenfure  on  our  author  is  taken,  Mr.fiqi 
complains  of  his  want  of  leifure ;  and,  tk 
this  is  too  evident  in  the  quotation  above, » 
arguments  to  TibulUjs's  elegies  will  fliovil 
ginning,  a  middle,  and  a  conciuiion,  ctcbi 
than  can  be  found  in  Propertius,  whoyct,iai 
ing  to  that  critic,  had  always  a  plan  wlKiir(| 
down  to  write.  ' 

Let  not,  howerer,  the  reader  imagmeiA 
is  meant  as  a  cenfure  on  Mr.  Dryden ;  '  *" 
mortal  genius  had  not  time  to  corred  faif  ^ 
But  what  fliall  we  fay  of  the  age  which ' 
its  firft  pen  to  be  hackneyed  through 

However,  if  Dryden *s  circDmftaoces  dC^ 
apology  for  his  little  mcorrednefics,  Rapin 
be  pardoned  on  the  fame  account :  asd  jeti 
critic,  who  often  charaderixes  books  be  f^ 
read,  makes  tbe  following  ohfervation  :         * 

"  Je  fcai,  qu*  il  y  a  dcs  ouvrages  qui  doi^ 
par  la  quality  de  leur  charad^re  itre  ^critif  i 
air  libre  fans  autre  defiein,  que  cchii  d'vatm 
vete  naturelle,  et  fans  contrainte,  telsqae^^ 
hymnes  d*  Orph^e-  d*  Hom^re,  de  CtlboxM 
tels  que  font  certaines  Odes  de  Pindare,  d'  i* 
cr^on,  et  d'  Horace,  qui  n*  out  de  regie  qae  fjj 
thoufiafme,  tels  que  font  aufli  la  plopart  dofl 
gies  de  Tibulle  et  Properce ;  mats  11  £Mits«^ 
que  ce  ne  font  pas  les  plus  belies,  et  qomd  «■ 
Reflexions  aux  Elegies  d*  Ovidc  on  y  trosfsM 
jours  un  tour  fecret  qui  en  fait  le  defino."  ^ 
ihall  one  fay  to  all  this  critical  jaigoo,  bat  ^ 

Ten  cenfure  wrong,  for  ooe  who  writes  laufr 

Jo.  Antonius  Vulpius,  a  lawyer  of  BagaM 
WM  publUhed  an  «ditioa  of  Gatilhiii  Ti^^ 
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MOTES  ON 

i  PropertiiM,  A.  D.  i.  xa  at  Ptdoa,  coDcludea 
I  fecood  elegy  with 

-  nee  te  poffe  carere  vilim, 

trockhofittf  has  done ;  but  then  he  immediau- 


ELEGY    n.  f^ 

I7  adds,  though  without  any  reaioOi  "  Videntuc 
aliqua  dddderari.  Vulpiuf  obfenres,  that  **  pofTe 
carere'*  was  a  Roman  colloquial  espreffioo,  of 
which  he  produces  two  iniivicet  from  Martial 


ELEGY   III. 


nit  yoQ,  Meflala,  plough  th'  JEeean  fea» 
<neeifflC9  kindly  deign  to  think  of  me : 
hapkfs  me,  Pbsaciao  ihores  deuin, 
Down,  onpitied,  and  oppreftM  with  pain, 
(pare  me,  death,  ah  fpare  me  and  retire  : 
vcepiog  mother's  here  to  light  my  pyre : 
:  if  no  lifter,  with  a  fifter's  woe, 
t  Sjriao  odours  on  the  pile  to  throw : 
cUe(,  my  foul's  foft  partner  is  not  here, 
locks  to  kwfe,  and  forrow  o'er  my  bier.      xo 
/hat  though  fstr  Delia  ray  return  implor'd, 

I  fane  frequented,  and  each  god  ador'd : 
icthoogh  they  bade  me  every  peril  brave; 
fortooe  thrice  aufpicious  omens  gave : 
oold  not  dry  my  tender  Delia's  tears, 

fefs  her  fighs,  or  calm  her  anxious  fears ; 

M I  ftrove  to  minlfter  relief, 

mfcious  tears  proclaimed  my  heart-felt  grief : 

d  dill  to  go,  a  thoufand  fhifts  I  made, 

'  now,  now  feftivak  my  voyage  (laid :         ao 

f  I  ftruck  my  foot  agatnft  die  door, 

I I  return'd,  and  wifdom  was  no  more, 
d  by  Copid,  let  no  fwain  depart, 

d  ia  vengeful,  and  will  wring  her  heart. 
hat  do  yofir  offer ings now,  my  fair,  avail  f 
Ifiibeed  not,  and  your  cymbab  fail! 
t| though  array *d  in  fikcred  robes  you  (lood, 
•aa's  embrace,  and  fought  the  pured  flood  ? 
lethiil  write,!  fcofibly  decay,— 
Sft  me,  Ifis,  drive  my  pains  away :  30 

■t  you  can  every  mortal  ill  remove, 
t  onmerout  tableu  in  your  temple  prove  : 
fliaU  my  Delia,  veil'd  in  votive  white, 
We  your  threlhold  iit  for  many  a  night ; 
d  twice  a- day,  her  trcfles  all  unbound, 
lid  your  votaries  fam'd,  your  praifes  found : 
i  to  my  houfehold  gods  may  I  return, 
d  incenfe  monthly  on  their  altars  bum." 
rw  bleft  man  liv'd  in  Saturn's  golden  days, 
liftant  climes  were  join'd  by  lengthen'd  ways. 
V  the  pine  upon  the  mountain  grew,  41 

fet  o'er  billows  in  the  ocean  flew ; 
1  every  clime  a  wild  abundance  bore; 
man  Uv'd  happy  on  his  natal  fliore  : 
hen  no  (Iced  to  feel  the  bit  was  broke, 
t  had  no  fleer  fubmitted  to  the  yoke ; 
^Qfe  had  gates,  (blefl  times!)  and,  in  the 

grounds 
cMcy  landmarks  parcell'd  out  the  bounds  i 
^  every  oak  redundant  honey  ran, 
^os  fpomancomt  bor«  their  milk  to  man ;  50 


No  deathful  arms  were  forg*d,  no  war  wit  wag'df 
No  rapine  plundcr'd,  no  ambition  rag'd. 
How  chang'd,  alas !  Now  cruel  Jove  commands  ; 
Gold  fires  the  foul,  and  falchions  arm  our  hands  ; 
Each  day,  the  main  uunumber'd  lives  deiboys; 
And  flaughter,  daily,  o'er  her  myriads  joys. 
Yet  fpare  me,  Jove,  1  ne'er  difown'd  thy  fway^ 
I  ne'er  was  perjur'd ;  fpare  me,  Jove,  I  pray. 

But,  if  the  fifters  have  pronounc'd  my  dooaHf 
Infcrib'd  be  thefe  upon  my  humble  tomb  i  %       60 
"  Lo  t  here  inur'd  a  youthful  poet  lies, 
**  Far  from  his  Delia,  and  his  native  flties! 
**  Far  from  the  k>v*d  Meflala,  whom  to  pleafe 
*<  Tibttllus  folbw'd  overland  and  ieat.*' 

Then  love  my  ghoft  (for  love  I  (Ull  obey'd) 
Will  grateful  uflier  to  th'  Elyfian  Ihade : 
There  joy  and  ceafeleis  revelry  prevail ; 
There  foothing  mufic  floau  on  every  gale ; 
There  painted  warblers  hop  from  ^ay  to  fynjt 
And,  wildly-pleafing,  fwell  the  general  lay  i     70 
There  every  hedge,  unuught,  with  caifia  blooms. 
And  ficenu  the  ambient  air  with  rich  perfumes  : 
There  every  mead  a  various  plenty  yields; 
There  laviih  Flora  paints  the  purple  fields  s 
With  ceafelefs  light  a  brighter  Phoebus  glows. 
No  ficknels  tortures, and  no  ocean  flows; 
But  youths  aflbciate  with  the  gentle  fair. 
And  flung  with  pleafure  to  the  fliade  repair  f 
With  them  love  wanders  wherefoe'er  they  ftruft 
Wovokes  to  rapture,  and  inflames  the  play :      80 
But  chief,  the  conftant  few,  by  death  betray'd, 
Reign,crown'd  with  myrtle,  monarchs  of  the  (hadc« 

Not  fo  the  wicked ;  far  they  drag  their  chains, 
By  black  lakes  fever'd  frqm  thie  bli£ful  plains  ; 
Thofe  ihould  they  pafs,  impalTable  the  gate 
Where  perb'rus  howls,  grim  fentinel  of  fate. 
There  foake^hair'd  fiends  with  whips  patrole  a- 

round, 
Rack'd  anguifli  bellows,  and  the  deeda  reibund: 
There  he,  who  dar'd  to  tempt  the  queen  of  heaven. 
Upon  an  ever-turning  wheel  is  driven  t  90 

The  Danaids  there,  flill  flrtve  huge  caflu  to  fill. 
But  ftrive  in  vain,  the  calks  elude  their  flciU : 
There  Pelop's  fire,  to  quench  his  thirfly  fiiet. 
Still  tries  the  flood,  and  flill  the  flood  retires  s 
There  vultures  tear  the  bow'Is,  and  drink  the  gore, 
Of  Tityus,  fbretch'd  enormous  on  the  (hore. 
Dread  love,  as  vafl  as  endlefs  be  their  pain 
Who  tempt  my  fair,  or  wifli  a  long  campaign* 

O  let  no  rival  your  affedions  (hare. 
Long  M  thit  bofem  bettii  my  lovely  fair.|      10% 
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Still  OB  you  let  jonr  prudent  norfe  attend ; 
She'll  guard  your  honour,  (he's  our  common  friend. 
Her  tides  of  love  your  forrowio|^  will  allay. 
And*  in  luy  abfence,  make  my  Delia  gay : 
Xet  her  o*er  all  your  virgin* train  prefide. 
She'll  praife  th*  induftriout,  and  the  lazy  chide. 
But  fee  :  on  all  enfeebling  languors  creep ; 
13wir  diftafis  drop,  chey  yanrn,  they  nod  they 
ileep. 


Then,  if  the  defliniet  pmpitioos  prsfe, 
Then  will  I  ruih,  all  paflion,  on  my  lofc :      n 
My  wiih*d  return  no  meffcnger  fiuU  tell,  • 
I'll  feem,  my  fair,  as  if  from  heaycn  I  felL 
A  foft  confuiion  fluflies  all  your  chanm,     ^ 
Your  graceful  dilhabiUe  my  bolbm  warns,  > 
You,  Delia,  fly  and  clafp  me  in  your  anni.  ) 
For  this  furprife,  ye  powers  of  love,  1  pay, 
Poft  on  Aurora,  bring  the  rofy  day. 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  III. 


Tais  elegy  wu  written  in  a  daogerous  fit  of 
iickiic&,  which  deuincd  our  poet  in  the  iflaod  of 
Corfu,  anciently  called  Pbmadm^  and  was  appa. 
itntly  conpofed  before  the  feoond. 

The  contfoentators  pretend,  that  Meffala  was 
upon  his  Syrian  expedition  at  this  time ;  and  that 
TthuUus  recovering,  followed  his  patron  to  Cili- 
cia,  Agypt,  &c.  As  this  expedition  took  place 
A.  U.  C.  ^^A%  TiboUas  wu  then  only  fourteen 
years  old,  if  he  was  born  in  the  confulfliip  of 
Hirtios  and  Pania ;  but  a*  this  is  rather  too  fine 
an  elegy  for  a  boy  of  that  age  (and  yet  Pliny  tlie 
younger  had  wrote  a  Greek  tragedy  before  fifteen 
years),  and  at  it  appears,  tha^^he  had  been  for  fome 
time  in  love  with  Delia ;  not  to  mention  other 
mrgumcnts  which  the  poem  itfelf  affords  us,  the 
traoflator  is  inclined  to  join  iiTue  with  Douaa, 
who  places  bis  birth  A.  U.  6.  690,  in' the  conful. 
fliip  of  Cicero  and  of  Caius  Anthony.  Vide  the 
Life. 

But  whatfoever  time  this  elegy  was  written,  we 
nay  apply  what  Quintilian  fays  of  eloquence  to 
this  fpedes  of  writing  in  particular,  **  Pedos  eft, 
quod  difertos  &cit.** 

Ver.  I.  The  original  of  thefe  lines  is  quoted 
by  Dr.  Trapp,  in  hit  chapter  on  elegy,  as  an  in- 
fiance  of  the  foothing  graces  of  elegiac  complaints, 
**  Qnam  jucundus  eft  dolor  poeticus,**  (fays  that 
critic,  prsled.  13.)  *<  et  quanta  elegantia  quere- 
larum,  morbum  fuum,  terra  peregrina  sgrotus,  fie 
deflet  Tibullus. 

The  cohors  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  MelTala's 
fetinue;  which  muft  have  been  very  different 
firom  that  of  moft  modem  generals,  if  made  up  of 
fuch  men  as  Tibnilus.  But  in  thofe  days  a  man 
was  thought  the  better  foldier  for  cultivating  an 
acquainunce  with  the  mufes. 

An  abhorrence  of  our  diffolution  was  implanted 
in  us  by  the  Author  of  Nature  for  the  wifeft  pur- 
pofcs.  Kveu  the  oldeft,  and  moft  wretched,  are, 
ui  general,  unwilling  to  die.  Bat  to  be  fnatched 
away  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  whilft  in  a  foreign 
country,  at  a  diftance  from  one's  relations,  efpe. 
dally  from  a  darling  miftrefs,  are  drcumftances 
peculiarly  diftreftful.  Homer,  who  knew  the 
Imirce  of  every  paffion,  and  could  raife  them  all, 


has  beaatifully  inferted  many  fncfa  pathetieM( 
in  defcribing  the  deaths  of  bia  heroes:  Aadlll 
battles  make  the  reader  rqgardlelao£dBQ|(r,  ^ 
alfo  incneafe  his  humanity :  And  aIthoi|k  f^ 
isfurpalTed  by  Homer,  in  this  refpeft,yetiii| 
lamenution  of  Euryahis's  mother,  who  Ul 
her  father's  court  to  Ihare  the  fortones  «£hrl| 
a  nuifterpiece  of  the  pathetic.  Taflb  bilP 
duced  many  beautiful  ftrokea  of  thb  kkwil# 
II  Goffredo ;  bat  none  of  the  modem  hoafS 
are  in  this  particular  to  be  preferred  totkak 
of  Leonidas ;  unlels  indeed  we  admit,  thstOMi 
defcription  of  Ugolino  furpaffet  any  poetirf|f 
ture  of  diftrefi  to  be  met  with  among  dhf  I 
ancients  or  modems. 
Ver«  14.  The  original  runa  thus: 

Ilia  facras  pueri  fortes  ter  fuftafit,  I 
Rettulit  e  trimis  omina  certa  pacr. 

Thofe  who  were  fuperftatioaa,  amea|ii*^, 
cieots,  generally  confolted  the  lots  befiaci^ 
gatft  any  thing  of  importance.  The  firl  W 
rpoken  by  the  virgin  in  the  temple  of  Jwikii 
the  fortes,  in  cafes  of  marriage ;  as  the  art  |il 
by  a  boy  in  the  highway,  gave  the  mm  d 
moniy  depended  upon  before  a  journey  «■■! 
taken;  An  example  will  better  exphia  ^i 
fcure  piece  of  (bperftition.  A  lady  who  ««f 
trothed,  went,  with  a  young  ooBBpaaisB,  a' 
temple  of  the  goddefs  of  marriage,  tamtA^ 
firft  words  fpoken  by  a  woman.  Aaiisiiyi 
tentive  Ibe  feared  herfetf,  whifecheockrii 
Two  hours  having  puffed,  without  a  woffiM 
uttered,  or  any  bmiy  entering,  the  ymm*  f  ^ 
faid,  **  My  dear  I  am  tired,  vrill  yoo  p0W(< 
**  to,  fit  in  your  chair  a  little  ?"  Thefe  aaiit 
firft  words.  The  yoanger  acoordiagiy  kad)^ 
felf,  and  no  body  coming  in,  they  both  in«<^ 
after  having  waited  fome  time  bqger.  Tk  h 
trothed  lady  foon  after  died,  and  the  od0«l 
married  to  the  bridegroom  in  her  ted. 

There  were  other  kind  of  fertcs.  Tki 

Scholiaft  on  the  fourth  Pythimode  cf  Pw 

tells  us,  that  dice  thrown  upon  a  taUc  acrrw 

I M  alot  s  and  if  one  pankalv  ikte  tancd  ifk^ 
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y  wiflied  inm1<l  come  to  paf» ;  bat  if  it  did  not, 

jr  «ri(het  (hould  not  be  accompli Oied. 

r  iMXXmT0i  f/tMTt^i  «NiCif,  mrortX^thffirtu,  r«)f  li, 

3f  lots,  fomc  were  facred  to  Apollo,  fornc  to 
fcory ;  and  thcfy  were  fometimes  to  be  cad 
I  a  4eep  well  or  fonntain.  We  fee  an  inftance 
hit  in  Soetontus*8  Life  of  Tiberius,  cap.  14. 
IDempfter  in  his  Notes  on  Roiinus,  iofurms 
that  thofe  who  had  fncceft  in  this  kind  of  divi- 
ion,  often  beftowed  gifu  upon  the  fonntain. 
:Plioy,Lib.  viii.Ep.  8. 

\i  Przocfte  was  a  temple,  ereAed  to  fortune, 
ere  deroteet  ufcd  often  to  repair  in  order  to 
re  their  future  adYentorct  told  them.    This 

r* !  was  very  magni6cent,  which  made  Car- 
lay,  ••  He  never  bad  fcen  fortune  more  for- 
BDate  than  at  Praenefte.'*  In  that  temple  the 
I  wtrc  blended  together,  thrown  into  an  olive 
rft  or  urn,  and  drawn  by  a  boy.  This  is  pro- 
>ly  the  fpecies  of  divination  alluded  to  here  by 
rpoct. 

▼er.  II.    The  ftrilcing  the  foot  again*!  the 
(vftf>ld,  at  the  firft  going  abroad,  was,  by  the 
tJcmi,  reputed  a  bad  omen  ;  and  is  one  of  the 
etexts  oor  poet  ufed  in  order  to  delay  hit  de- 
rturc   The  fuperftitious  among  ourfelves  have 
my  as  fooli(h  obfervances. 
Ver.  16.  Jupiter,  in  one  of  Lucian's  dialogues 
lunands  Mercury   to  haften  to  the   Nemcan 
^  there  to  deftroy   Argus,  which  done,  he 
f  to  waft  I0  over  fea  to  iEgypt,  and  there  make 
(fit  of   her, '  £f  itf    4imrit   i«u,   mu  rn   VuXot 
Ttrw  ««4  rotv    »nfuy$  ievflVt^nrM,  mm*  r«^iT«» 
rrXi0fT«f«     ^  Sit  illis  Dea,  Ni'umtjue  attoUat, 
Tenios  immittat  et  navigantes  fervct.'*     The 
w  witry  author    alfo    informs  us,    that  the 
gyptians  not  only  ufcd  to  call  their  larger  (hips 
the  name  of  Ids,  for  good-lucVs  fake,  but  alfo 
have  fiatues  of  this  tutelary  deity  placed  in  the 
naod  forecaftle  of  their  veiTcls.   Vid.  his  piece 
ddiB,  «'ji«Mf  u  i«^«#.     This  (hows  the  propriety 
Defia*s  addreffing  Ifis  to  proted  Tibullus  in  the 
ya|e  he  was  about  to  make. 
Omterus  has  tranfmitted  to  us  the  figure,  &c. 
a  marble  altar,   dedicated  to  Ifis,  to  which 
ockhufio^  was  obliged  for  the  form  he  has  given 
of  an  JEgyptian  Sifi'rum  or  Cymbal.     Apuleias 
» dcfciibcd  this  inftrument,  Lib.  3.  of  his  Me- 
n, 

Ver.  08.  In  the  myfteries  of  Ifis,  it  was  cuftom- 
r  for  the  votary  to  lie  alone  feveral  nights  fuc- 
Kvely.    This  cudom  Propertius  rails  at. 

Triftia  jam  redeun^  iterum  folemnia  nobit , 
Cynthia  jam  nodes  eft  operata  decern ; 

At  otinam  Nilo  percat  quae  facra  tepeste 
Mifit  matronit  Inachis,  aufoniis! 

Qua  Dca  tarn  copidos  toties  diviilt  amantet, 
Qosciuique  ilia  fuit,  femper  amara  fnit. 

J)ari. 

Ver.  3x.  Thofe  who  had  efcapcd  (hipwreck,  or 
>y  dangerous  fit  of  Bcknefs,  ufually  hung  up,  in 
c temple  ©f  Ida,  ublets,  on  which,  fay  authors 
fas  defcribcd  the  manner  of  thcif  dcliteraBCC  J 

TlAKS.  lU 


But  Broekhufius  is  of  opinloa,  that,  at  faljors  de« 
dicatcd  to  Ifis  a  repefentation  in  paint  of  the 
danger  they  had  efcaped ;  fo  thofe  who  recovered 
from  any  dangerons  difeafe,  by  the  alliflancc  of 
Ifis,  fufpcnded,  on  the  walU  of  her  tcmplf ,  tablets, 
whereon  wai  reprefcnted  the  form  of  the  organ 
that  had  been  principally  alTcAed,  without  any 
mention  of  the  remedies  ufed.  Thus  the  old 
poet  in  the  Priapeia  has  it. 

Cur  pidum  memori  fit  in  tabella 
Membrum  quxntis,  &c 

Befides  this,  among  the  many  votive  infcrip- 
lions  to  Ifis  for  health  recovered,  which  Gruterus 
and  others  have  preferved,  we  meet  with  no  men- 
tion of  the  applications  or  medicines  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fuccefiiful.  * 

It  is,  however,  an  odd  tradition,  that  Hippo- 
crates was  indebted  to  fuch  tablets,  in  a  temple  in 
the  iiLtnd  of  Cos,  for  the  beft  part  of  the  Coacae 
Praenotiones.  Could  this  be  proved,  it  would 
fhow,  that  great  good  may  fometimes  fpring  from 
fuperftition 

In  Popifh  countries,  many  figures  of  wax,  filver, 
&c.  are  at  this  day  to  be  ieeo  on  the  walls  of 
their  churches,  chapeU.  &c 

Ver.  33.  As  the  gaddcfs  herfelf  was  clothed 
in  white  linen ;  fo  thofe  who  returned  her  thanks 
for  their  own,  or  friends,  recovery  from  ficknefs, 
were  always  veiled  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fat  on 
the  ground  before  the  porch  of  the  temple.  Her 
priefts  had  their  heads  Ihaved,  and  alfu  wore 
linen  forplicea.  Hence  they  were  called  •*  Lioi- 
geri.'*  See  Martial's  humorous  epigram  on  that 
fubjed.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  ly.  Apulcius,  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  his  Metamnrphofis,  has  given  the  fulled 
account  of  the  worfhippers  of  Ifis. 

Vtr.  iS»  From  the  words  •*  pharia  turha,"  a 
great  critic,  as  vrockhufios  informs  us,  conjedured, 
that  Mcffala  attended  Auguftus  C«tlar  in  hit 
Egyptian  expedition  againft  Mark  Anthony. 
But  the  epithet  **  pharia"  which  is  every  where 
appropriated  to  U|s,  and  her  worihip,  deceived 
him. 

Ver.  39.  Ovid  has  imitated  the  whole  of  this 
pa0age  in  the  bcau'iful  elegy,  which  he  fent  to 
Corinua  upon  her  going  abruad    Lib.  ii.  hi-  II. 

No  poet,  either  ancient  or  modern,  has  furpaf- 
fed  TibuUu«  in  his  dcfcrii'tion  of  the  golden  age ; 
yet  how  dififcrent  that  age  was  from  the  pldurc 
given  us  of  it  by  Tibullus,  the  great  rural  and 
philofopbical  poet  informs  us  in  his  Autiunn, 


Corruption  (till. 
Voracious,  fwallowM  what  the  liVral  hand 
Of  bounty  fcatterM  o'er  the  favage  year ; 
And  fiill  the  fad  Barbarian,  roving,  mtx*d 
With  beads  of  prey  \  or,  for  his  acorn  meal, 
Fought  the  fierce  tuiky  boar;  a  Ihiveriog  wretch  I 
Aghalk  and  comfortjef*; !  when  the  bleak  north. 
With  winter  chargM,  let  the  mix'd  tempcft  fly, 
Hail,  rain  and  fnow,  and  bitter>breathing  froU  ; 
Then  to  the  (helter  of  the  hut  he  fled. 
And  the  wiU  fordid  feafon  pin*d  away  : 
3  A 
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^•r  home  he  bad  not ;  home  is  the  refort 
Of  love  and  joy,  and  peace  and  plenty,  where 
Supported  and  fppporting,  poLiihM  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  blifs. 
But  this  the  rugged  favage  neTcr  felt ; 
]E*eo  defolat^  in  crowds ;  and  thus  his  days 
B^oird  heavy,  dark  and  unenjoy'd  along, 
^  wafte  of  time ! 

Ver.  (^5.  This  defcription  of  Blyfium  »  Qot  fo 
poetical  as  may  at  firft  fight  be  imagined ;  fi;ice 
even  the  phliofophers  have  painted  that  happy  re- 
iidence  of  the  blefled  in  as  lively  colours.  Br^ehhuf, 

Upon  turning  to  the  pafTage  in  Plutarch  (Con- 
fol.  ad  ApoUon.)  cited  by  Broekhufios  in  defence 
of  this  cenfiire,  we  were  not  a  little  aftonifhed  to 
find  that  excellent  phiiofopher,  borrowing  the 
Yvhole  of  his  defcription  of  Elyfium  from  Pindar'i 
fecond  Olympian  ode ;  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
fincft  paiTages  jo  the  old  Tbeb^n,  we  fl^Mi  her^ 
cranfcribe* 

WW  %%  nf»rt^gi9  uti 

4f  iX^fTif,  m^tftrtftt 

wiXu  HfftraLt  itO" 

ar)c  xtrrtci  Sitf 

xumv  «*«/#  Imtrmti  «X« 

>M  VOf  /MiV  TifU9t$ 

di^m,  lite, 
A&d  eTpecially  in  the  fucceeding  aptiOrophe* 

ivfia  fiecxeif Of 
fofof  Axiiy/Sif 

IVhich  paflages  are  thus  tranflated  by  the  latp 
Dr.  Weft,  in  bis  admirable  verfion  of  Pindaf. 
But  in  the  happy  fields  of  light. 

Where  FhGebus,with  an  equal  ray. 
Illuminates  the  balmy  night,  ' 
And  gilds  the  cloudleis  day. 

In  peaceful,  i^nn^olcfted  joy, 

'rhe  good  their  fmiling  hours  employ : 

rThcn  no  uneafy  wants  conftrain  ' 

To  vex  th*  ungrateful  foil, 

To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  billowy  mj^in, 

And  break  their  Hrength  with  unabatinjg  toll. 

A  frail  difaftrous  being  to  maipuin.      "  '   '  ^ 

But,  Ip  their  joyet(S  (;alm  ^bodefi 

The  recompeoce  of  juftice  they  receive ; 
And,  in  the  fellpw^Mp  of  gods, 

'UTithpHt  aYear  eternal  ages  (ivq. 

Again,  in  the  antiftrophe,  he  fays,  that  the  good 
yrho  have  been  three  titnes  purified  in  as  many 
fuccelfive  tranfmigrations,  &c.  become  then  quail- 
Jicd  to  enter  the  fortunate  iilands,  where 

Fragrant  breecen,  vernal  airs, 
Sweet  children  of  the  main, 
Purge  the  bleft  ifland  from  corroding  caresi 
1^^  |ai|  (be  bof^  of  each  ycidant  pl^in^  '^ 


S  TIBULLUS. 

Whofe  fcrtile  foil  immortal  fmtcsge  besNf 
Trees,  from  whofe  flaminir  branches  flow, 

Array*d  in  golden  bloom,  refulgent  beams; 
And  flowVs  of  golden  hue  that  blow 

On  the  fre(h  borders  of  cbeir  parent  fireams; 
Thefe  by  the  bled  in  fblcmn  triamphvon^ 

Their  unpolluted  hands  and  doftcring  locb  sdu 

But  beautiful  as  this  defio-tptsoo  is,  it  doaoi 
furpafs  that  which  Homer  has  given  in  the  fsonk 
Odylfcy,  line  564,  which,  as  Mr.  Spe&ce  jaiUj4 
ferves,  is  the  only  paifage  wkere  that  fatheril 
poetry  defcribcs  the  regions  of  the  Ueft.  Bsta 
fioifh  this  long  note,  we  fhall  ohly  remark,  tii^ 
as  thefe  laft  mentioned  pidures  of  £lyfiitiB  at 
fuited  to  their  different  places,  or  the  poeu  ii 
which  they  appear,  fo  is  that  of  oor  poet  ippi 
priatcd  to  the  elegiac  mufe ;  Dr.  Trapp  iccM 
mgly  quotes  it  for  iu  unconunoxi  beauty.  PK^ 
lea.  13.  j 

Ver.  83.  The  firft  poetical  defcription  sf  hi 
to  be  found  in  Homer;  and  though  all  tkfi| 
ceeding  epic  poets  of  antiquity  have,  in  iniBi 
of  their  great  father,  fent  their  heroei  ts  i 
thofe  regions  of  woe,  none  of  them  have  in^ 
the  original 

But  although  Homer*s  hell  furpafies  the 
the  ancients,  it  cannot  however  be  compared 
many  parages  in  the  Inferno  of  that 
nal  poet  Dante.    Milton  perhaps  has  not 
him. 

Voltaire*s  hell  is  as  little  terrible,  as  ha 
facre  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  nnafiededly  toii 

Ver.  86.  Mjthologifts  pbce  a  handisd'^ 
ferpents  round  the  head  and  neck  of  Cola 
whom  they  alfo  equip  with  the  tail  of  ad^i 

Ver.  89.  As  the  poet  meant,  not  oolf  ui 
off  every  one  from  laying  fiege  to  hit  mi&i 
alfo  to  preferve  her  conftaot  ip  his  abfiiA 
has  feledled,  from  the  amours  of  mytholoQ^ 
incidents  very  proper  tp  his  purpofe. 

Yet  the  whole  of  this  defcription  is  lifUel 
cenfure  which  Lucan,  ip  his  admirsbleTa 
on  the  Manner  of  writipg  Hiftory,  pailes  tf 
thenius,  Eupho^ion,  and  CaUimachus,  whs^ 
dcring  from  thpir  main  fphje^,  fpend,  acc« 
to  that  witty  critic,  many  woros  in  defoibiBgi 
pertinences;  but  as  the  whole  pa^geisaW 
able,  the  reader  will  pot  probably  be  Ss^kAiX 
tee  it  tranflated. 

You  mufl  be  particularly  captioos,  how  J^ 
launch  out  in  deicribing  mountains,  riven, « 
fortifications;  left,  by  an  oftentatioos  di^^ 
eloquence,  you  entirely  drop  the  thread  sf  J* 
hiftpry ;  whenever,  therefore,  perfpicuity  desaii 
that  the  reader  ihould,  in  fome  degree,  be  iafid 
ed  of  fttch  circomftapces,  let  your  defcrip^ 
them  be  cofnprifed  ip  u  few  words  ss  psM 
Op  occaiions  like  thefe,  place  Homer  befoit^ 
eyes,  who,  thopg^  a  ppet,'  yet,  iq  his  acses*' 
hell,  pafies  flightly  over  Taotalos,  IsoOfTd}! 
and  the  reft  {  alj[  which  particulars,  were  thcf' 
Be  dcfcribcd  by  'Parthenius,  JBuphorioo,  ««j 
Callimachus,  what  a  profofion  of  verfcs  wsp*' 
^ployed  ifl  bringing  the  witcr  tP  thf  ^) 
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intalai,  and  in  turning  round  the  wheel  of 


7Sf 


The  more  judicions  among  the  ancients  ftw, 
lat  under  the  fables  of  Tantalus,  &c  were  re- 
efi^ced  the  torments  of  an  cyU  confcience.    See 


Macrobiosis  fenfible  C3oiniiienttiy  on  the  Somnlum 
Scipionis. 

Ver.  Z09.  This  is  one  otthofe  thoughts,  which, 
as  Horace  happily  ezprefles  it,  Venus  has  imbuftii 
with  a  fifth  part  of  her  ne^ar. 


ELEGY   IV. 


J'oit. 

!  round,  my  god,  may  (hady  coverings  bend, 
^fuQ>beams  fcorch  thy  face,  no  fnows  offend ! 
knee  are  the  fair  fo  proud  to  win  thy  heart, 
t  rude  thy  beard,  and  guiltlcfs  thou  of  art  ? 
bd  thou  (landed,  exposed  to  wintVy  fnows ! 
ked  thou  ftand*ft  when  burning  Strius  glows ! 
■s  I-~tnd  thus  the  garden-power  reply 'd^ 
Kwkcd  fickle  glittering  by  his  lule. 

Prions. 
ke  00  repulfe— at  firil  what  though  they  fly ! 
Vcome  at  laft,  reludance  will  comply.  10 

B  vine  in  time  full  ripen'd  clutters  bears, 
i  circling  time  brings  back  the  rolling  fpheres  : 
ime  foft  rains  through  marble  fap  their  way, 
\  time  uught  man  to  tame  fierce  beads  of  prey. 
'aw'd  by  confcience  meanly  dread  to  fwear; 
|M}aths,  unratified,  wild  tcmpefts  bear ! 
Bh  then  fcroples,  if  you*d  gain  a  heart ; 
Mr,  fwear  by  Palias*  locks,  Diana's  dart ; 
ill  that's  moft  rever'd^if  they  require : 
hs  bind  not  eager  love,  thank  heaven's  good 
Sire !  ao 

be  too  flow ;  your  flownefs  you'll  deplore  ; 
Kpofis;  and,  oh !  youth's  raptures  foon  are  o*er: 
Ifiorefb  bloom,  and  purple  earth  look«»  gay; 
ik  winter  blows,  ;ind  all  her  charins  decay : 
f  foon  the  fteed  to  age's  ftiffnefs  yields, 
tte  a  vidor  in  th'  Olympic  fields  ? 
feeo  the  aged  oft  lament  their  fate, 
\itu(tk&  they  had  learnt  to  live  too  late. 
AitJal  gods,  and  can  the  foake  renew 
fottthful  vigour  and  his  bumifii'd  hue  i      jo 
fouth  and  beauty  paft ;  is  arc  in  vain 
(ring  the  coy  deferters  back  again  I 

^  JPoit. 

vt  gives  alone  the  powers  of  wit  and  wine, 
lath  immortal,  fpite  of  years  to  fhine. 

Prhpitt. 
1  prompt  compliance  to  the  maid's  defires ; 
^Mnpt  compliance  fans  the  lover's  fires : 
|»leas'd  where'er  (he  goes,  though  long  the 

way, 
Bgh  the  fierce  dog-ftar  dart  his  fultry  ray; 
>gh  painted  Iris  gird  the  bluiih  iky, 
fure  portends,  that  rattling  ftorms  are  nigh :  40 
<f  the  fair  one  pant  for  fylvan  fiune, 
<^g  the  ijuih^f  ind  provoke  the  game ; 


Nay,  (hnuld  (he  choofe  to  riik  the  driving  gale  f 
Or  fteer,  or  row,  or  agile  hand  the  fail :      [bear  f 
No  toil,  though  weak,  though  fearful,  thou  foi^ 
No  toils  fliould  tire  you,  and  no  dangers  fcare  : 
Occafion  fmiles,  then  fnatch  an  ardent  kifs ; 
The  coy  may  ftruggle,  but  will  grant  the  blifs : 
The  blifs  obuin'd,  the  fiAiout  firuggle  paft  ; 
Unhid,  they'll  dafp  you  iu  their  arms  at  lafi.    50 

Poet. 
Alas !  in  fuch  degenerate  days  as  thefe, 
No  more  love's  gentle  wiles  the  beauteous  pleafe  I 
If  poor,  all  gentle  firatagems  are  vain ! 
The  fair  ones  languilh  now  alone  for  gain ! 
O  may  dilhononr  be  the  wretch's  fliare. 
Who  firfi  with  hateful  gold  feduc'd  the  fair ! 

Pria^r. 
Ye  charming  dames,  prefer  the  tnnefnl  quire. 
Nor  meanly  barter  heavenly  charms  for  hire. 
What    cannot   fongf    The    purple    locks    thai 

glow'd 
On  Nifus'  head,  harmonious  foog  bellowed !      6q 
What  cannot  ftrains  ?     By  tuneful  {trains  alone 
Fair  iv'ry,  Pelops,  on  thy  flioulder  ihone  '. 
Whil^  ilars  with  nightly  radiance  gild  the  pok« 
Earth  boafts  her  oaks,  or  mighty  waters  roll. 
The  fair  whofe  beauty  poets  deign  to  praife. 
Shall  bloom  uninjur'd  ?p  poetic  Jays : 
While  (he  who  hears  not  when  the  mUfes  o^II, 
But  flies  their  fav'rites,  gold's  inglorious  thrall  I J 
Shall  prove,  believe  the  (ard,  or  fpon  or  late, 
A  drpad  examplp  of  avenging. fate  i  y^ 

Soft  flattering  f9ngs  the  Cyprian  queen  ap« 
proves ; 
And  ai4s  the  fuppliant  fwaio  with  all  her  loves* 

The  god,  no  novice  in  th'  antriguiog  trad^. 
This  anfwer,  Titius,  to  my  qoeftioa  made : 
But  caution  bids  you  fly  th'  infidious  fair. 
And  paints  the  perils  of  their  eyes  and  air ; 
Nor  thefe  alone,  devoted  map  fubdue, 
Devoted  man  their  flighte(t  actions  woo. 

Be  cautious  thofe  who  lift — but  ye  >vho  know 
Pefire's  hot  fever,  and  contempt's  chill  woe ;     8^ 
Me  graceful  praife— —contempt  fliall  pain  n% 

more; 
But  wilh  meet  wafli,  anftm6led  by  my  lore : 
By  various  means,  while  others  feek  for  fame| 
Sfom*d  lof  e  to  Gonnfel  be  my  noblei^  aim«  ' 
I  A  if 
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GRAINGER'S  TIBULLUS. 


^'ide  Hands  my  gf^te  for  sll — I  rapt  forefee  |      AIu  my  hopet  are  il<.d,  my  ^iln  are  nia; 

The  time,  when  I  loTc*t  oracle  (hall  be  :   [throojr,  |  The  f^iir,  I  doat  on,  treats  me  ivuh  d»((kiB :   f 
When  round  my  feat  (hall  preU  th'  enamour'd  |  Yet  f)  are  me,  charmer,  your  difiHin  bctrap 
Attend  ftiy  motieDt,  and  applaud  my  fong.  |  To  witty  Uughter  my  too  boaftful  Uy». 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  IV. 


fit  this  elegy  the  poet  confults  Priapnt  about  the 
Sieant  to  be  nfed  in  order  to  become  a  favouritt 
^ith  the  fair;  and  that  god,  in  his  anfwcr,  deli- 
ircrt  an  epitome  of  the  art  of  courtfliip. 

However  immoral  fome  parts  of  Priapus^s  di- 
rcdions  may  be,  there  are  but  too  many  among 
the  modern  men  of  gallantry,  who  implicitly 
obey  them ;  for,  if  the  tranflator  is  not  greatly 
ftsiftaken,  perjury  in  love-matters  prevails  now  as 
much  in  Britain  as  ever  it  picvailcd  in  ancient 
Ittly. 

Thofe  who  nnderftand  the  original,  need  not  to 
l>e  told  the  reafons  which  obliged  the  tr^nflator 
to  alter  and  omit  many  pafTages  of  this  elegy, 
whjch  with  fome  few  others  of  the  fame  ftamp, 
were  probably  thofe  parts  of  Tibullus,  which 
Aade  the  piaus  Anthony  PoiTevio  apply  to  heaven 
in  prayer,  to  preferve  him  from  temptation  when- 
ever he  -purpofed  to  read  our  poet. 

Ver.  4.  Priapus  thus  defftibes  himfelf  in  an  an. 
^iflnt  author, 

Parum  eft  miha,  fizi  quod  hie  mifer  fedem 

Agente  terra  per  caniculam  rimat 

fiittculufam  fuftincns  diu  sftatem  : 

parum,  quod  imi  perfluunt  finus  imbre, 

3Bt  in  capillos  grandines  cadunt  noftros 

Korretque  dura  barba  viniSU  chryftallo. 

VOLP. 

Ver.  It,  Tin  vim  U  ime]  This  was  fo  favon- 
»ite  an  illuftratiun,  that  Ovid  has  thrice  infcned  it 
in  his  Art  of  Love.  Lucretius  has  alfo  twice  in- 
troduced  the  drop  of  water  into  his  admirable 
|>oem  De  Rerum  Natura;  and  Taffo,  in  his 
Amynta,  has  made  it  his  own. 

O  miferello 
Non  difperar  ch*  acquifterai  coftei ; 
La  lunga  ctate  a  1*  omine  di  porre 
Freno  a  i  Leoni,  et  a  le  Tigre  Hyrcaoe. 

Ver.  18.  The  ancients  not  only  fwore  by  par 
ticular  divinities,  but  by  thofe  thmgs  which  were 
fuppofcd  to  be  moft  acceptable  to  them.  But 
whence  was  it,  fay^BocVhuCua,  that  loVcrs  fwore 
by  the  virgin  goddefa  ?  and  add«  this  wife  folu- 
tion, "  Credo,  ob  adamatura  Endymiona 

Minerva  was  fo  fond  of  her  hair,  which  it 
fcems  was  very  fine.^and  fo  highly  refentcd  all 
rivaUhip  in  that  particular,  that  (he  turned  the 
hair  of  Mcdufa,  who  had  preferred  her  own  to 
that  of  the  goddefs,  into  fcrpcntt*  Vid.  ScrT.  in 
i.  iEn.V.a»9. 


Before  the  virjrins  of  Argos  married,  thrylm 
up  a  lock  of  their  hair  in  the  temple  of  Mun 
who  wa<  thought  in  a  peculiar  manner  topfd 
the  "  capillitium  puellare.**  Bro^khufisi  4 
"  In  vicem  puellas  Palladi  crinem  difpoDcbat 
norariae  pfecades.'*  1 

Vf  r.  ao.  Oaths  hind  n»t  ea^er  lovt  ]  Thii  ■ 
ment  is  introduced  by  Plato  in  his  Sjir.pofiiu 

«  it  IsiMTieroy,  ms  yt  ktytw^n  it  wAXu  mi  uf 
ttffTi  fuvt  J^vyyui/ui  ^m^m  han,  &c.  \m 

See  an  epigram  to  the  fame  purpofe  iiCl 
machus.  J 

Ver.  26-  So  iatg  a  viff4r.']  See  an  admii^ 
fertation  upon  thi<>  fnhjcd  by  the  late  M 
prefixed  to  his  tranllation  of  Pindar. 

Ver.  tp  It  is  reported  by  naturali(^s,tld 
pents  or  fnalces,  up<»n  rating  a  certain  htA^i 
Maratos,  caft  their  ikin  and  renew  As 
Ovid  has  a  thought  like  this  in  his  ArsAM 

Anfruibus  excutitur  tcnvi  cum  pelle  n^ 
Nee  faciunt  ccrvos  cornua  ja^a  feflct; 
Noftra  fine  auxilio  fugiuot  bona,  kt, 

which  Mr.  Congreve  hss  thus  Eaglifti 

The  fnake  his  (kin,  the  deer  his  hor8s,fli|^ 
And  both  renew  thtir  youth  and  Tigntf^ ' 
But  no  receipt  can  human  kind  relieve,  ! 
Doom*d  to  decrepid  age  without  repricfa    I 


ition,fc«|*j 
moft  flfM 
lats  {caf»)A 


This  is  a  good  poeticol  illuftratit 
phy  difclaimH  it.     Serpents,  and  moft  1 
tile  kind,  do  indeed  caft  their  coats  ( 
they   do  not  therenpon  grow  yoorg  S"^! 
more  than  a  bird  docs  after  moulting.         | 

The  fugacity  of  beauty  is  a  topic  wtictilj 
every  love-writer,  fince  the  days  of  Tibslfc* j 
ufed  to  bis  miftrefs  whenever  flie  demonn;  I 
yet  Mr.  Prior,  in  his  manner  of  applji»ci^^ 
made  it  entirely  his  olm. 

Take  heed,  my  dear,  youth  flies  apa^; 

A%  well  as  Cupid,  tin\c  is  blind; 
Soon  muft  thofe  glories  of  thy  face 

lUie  fate  of  vulgar  beauties  find: 
The  thoufand  loves  that  arm  thy  poMoe  eft 
Muft  drop  their  quivers,  flag  their  viog*f  ^^ 

Ver.  33.  Bacchus  wa«  much  ceklir«««Uj 
by  the  Greek  aod  Roman  poct^i  for  iw  ^ 
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icrcoD  honotin  liim  with  the  epithet  «aX0#,  and 

0  makei  him  the  following  fine  complimeot. 

— Tibi  enim  inconfumpta  juventus, 
u  puer  Jtternas,  tu  formoftinmu^  alto 
onfficeris  coelo,  tihi  cum  due  coruibui  adftas 
trgiocum  caput  eft, 

polio*!  beauty  it  commooly  known.  Bacchus, 
dl  as  Cupid  and  Minerva,  is  alwaya  repre* 
rd  vith  long  yellow  hair;  and  hence  the  cpi- 
X^m**fi4$^  which  fome  of  the  poets  hare  be- 
(^d  on  him. 

cr.  37.  G»  phased  where  er  fie  goes."]  Tliis 
i;ht  is  finely  imitated  by  that  fwect  elegiac 
Joannes  Sccundus. 

1  irajierio  Teste*  patiemnr  et  imbrcti 
imus  et  Tolas  no<fte  illente  vias, 

grave  frigus  erit,  nee  folAiiiumi  licet  in  roc 
tvidus  ingcminet  (idera  licca  puer 
rolct  comitem  Gbi,  me  quocunque  fequemur 
oa  fia  nulla  rutae  pervia  uulla  rati. 

£1  iii.  Lib,  I. 
cr  4i    *Tbe  coy   may  fintggle.]     Horace   has 
itlhllj  applied  this  thought  to  Lycimola. 
uni  flagrantia  detorquet  ad  ofcula 
Ccnricem,  aut  facili  fxvitia  negat. 
jse  pofcente  magis  gaudcat  eripi 
lotcrdum  rapcre  occupat. 
deau  has  done  great  juftice  to  this  thooght  in 
.«*Art  Poetique,  Chant.  %.  and  Mr.  Francis 
I  to  have  caught  the  foul  of  Horace  wheu  he 
lated  it. 

r.  65.  If  poetry  beftowa  immortality  00 
ttt,  which  would  otherwife  fa'de,  it  it  eroi- 
J  the  intereil  of  the  fair  fcx  to  keep  well 
the  poets.  Propertius  and  Ovid  impute  to 
own  verfes,  what  Fibullu^  more  modcftly  j 
^  to  poetry  to  general.  Indeed  beauty  it  I 
;u«nt  of  poetry ;  and  if  the  Britiih  barda  hava 
*Sti  their  brethren  on  the  continent,  it  is 
if  owing  to  the  fuperior  charms  of  our  fair 
tfy  women 

^  images,  ezpreflive  of  beauty,  when  immor. 
id  hj  fong,  (hould  here  have  been  fuch  at 
more  appropriated  to  elegy  ;  for  thofe,  our 
mentiont  on  this  occafion,  would  better  have 
1  paftoral. 

^*  74.  Broekhufiat  it  of  opioion,  that  the 
i>  mentioned  in  the  text,  wat  Titius  Septi- 
f  a  man  no  lefs  eminent  for  his  friendfiiip 
Horace,  than  for  bis  real  poetical  abilities; 
^hon  that  excellent  judge  of  mexi|  at  well  at 
""ng,  thus  charaAeriaet, 


Q^id  Titius  Romana  brcvl  ventums  in  ora  ? 
Findarici  fontis  qui  not  expaluit  hauflus, 
Faftidire  lacus  et  rivos  aufus  apcrtos  : 
Vt  valet  f  ut  neminit  noftri  ?  fi<!ibufne  latinie 
Thebanos  aptarc  modos  ftudet  aufpice  mofa  f 
An  tragica  defzvit  et  anipullatur  io  arte. 

£,  I.  ^/.  3, 

How  fares  my  Titius  ?  Say  when  he  intends 
To  publilh  ?  Docs  he  not  forget  h\f  friends  ? 
H^e  who  diCdains  the  fprings  of  common  fame^ 
And  dauntlefs  quaffs  the  deep  Pindaric  ilrcam  : 
Does  he  dcfign.  when  all  the  mufe  infptres, 
To  tune  to  Theban  founds  the  Roman  lyres? 
Or,  with  the  rranfport*  of  theatric  rage. 
And  its  fonorous  language  (bake  the  ftage  f 

JFratteU 

The  old  Scholiad  accordingly  informs  us,  that 
he  publiQied  both  lyric  poem«  and  tragcdiet. 
There  is  reafon  alfo  to  thiilk,  that  he  likewil^ 
wrote  comedies;  for  the  fame  Scholiaft  obicrveti 
on  the  following  line  of  Horace, 

17 1  vinofa  ^omos  fartive  Pyrrhla  lanae. 

that  the  potft  Titius  httroduces  a  fervant  of  th« 
name  of  Pjrrrhia,  dealing  a  ball  of  wool  from  her 
miftrefs.  All  his  works  arc  unfortunately  loft. 
He  had  a  ni>ble  monument  ercAed  to  him  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Aricia,  ten  miles  from  Rome. 

Barthius,  in  hi*  Adverfaria,  owns  that  he  did 
not  know  who  the  Titius  was,  whom  Horace 
mentions ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Francis  is  the  moro 
excufably  filent  on  this  article. 

After  all,  it  is  impuffible  for  any  modem  to 
determine,  whether  Horace  and  Ttbullus  meant 
the  fame  Titius;  and  indeed  it  it  of  no  coofe* 
quence. 

Ver.  85.  Wide  fianis  my  gaU  for  all]  This  il 
an  image  borrowed  from  the  pradice  of  thd  Ro- 
man lawyers.  There  is  no  word  in  the  Engliih 
language  which  fully  exprcffes  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  verb  **  deducerc-'*  It  implies  that  folicit- 
ous  attendance  which  the  younger  paid  to  mea 
of  eminence,  or  clients  to  their  patrons.  To  form 
a  juft  idea  of  this  cuOom,  a  modem  muft  confulc 
Juvenal,  and  Cicero  de  petitiooe  confulatus. 

TiaoLLut. 

Tibullus  probably  had  in  his  thoughts  fome 
verfesof  Callimachus,  which  Stobaeus  (Serm.  IZ4) 
hat  prefcrved. 


Tn^itfKU  V  i  T'lfATf  »%mt  fX«f mti^, 
^  Aiij 


n//. 
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ELEGY    V. 


Or  late  I  boafted  |  could  htppy  be, 

Refume  the  m«o,  and  not  my  Delia  fee ! 

And  boafts  of  manhood  and  of  blifs  are  vain ; 

Hack  to  my  bondage  I  return  again  ! 

Jind  like  a  top  am  whirrd,  which  boys,  for  fport, 

Lafh  on  the  pavement  of  a  level  court ! 

What  can  atone,  my  fair,  for  crimes  like  thcfe  ? 
1*11  bear  with  patience,  nfe  me  as  yon  pleafe  1 
Yet,  by  love's  (hafts,  and  by  your  braided  hair, 
By  all  the  joys  we  ftole,  your  fappliant  fpare.    lo 
When  ficknefs  dimm*d  of  late  your  radiant  eyes. 
My  reftlefs,  fond  petitions  won  the  ftxes. 
.Thrice  I  with  iulphur  purified  you  round, 
^nd  thrice  the  rite  with  fongt  th'  enchantrcfs 

bound : 
Yhe  cake,  by  me  thrice  fprinkled,  put  to  flight 
The  death»denoundng  phantoms  of  the  night : 
And  I  nine  times,  in  linen  garbs  array*d. 
In  filent  night,  nine  times  to  Trivia  pray*d. 
What  did  I  not  i  Yet  what  reward  have  I  ? 
You  love  another,  your  preferver  fly  1  M 

'He  taftes  the  fweet  efleas  of  all  my  cares, 
^Aj  fond  luftrations,  and  my  folemn  prayers. 

Are  thefe  the  joys  my  madding  fancy  drew, 
^f  young  ey*d  Health  reftor'd  your  rofy  hue  ? 
I  fondly  thought,  fweet  maid,  oh  thought  in  vain  I 
With  you  to  live  a  blithcfome  village- fwain. 
When  yellow  Ceres  afks  the  reaper*s  hand, 
Delia  (faid  I)  will  guard  the  reaper's  band ; 
Delia  will  keep,  when  hinds  unload  the  vine» 
The  choiceft  grapes  for  me,  the  richeft  wine :    3« 
My  flocks  (he'll  count,  and  oft  will  fweetly  deign 
To  clafp  foine  prattler  of  my  menial  train  : 


With  pious  care  will  load  each  rural  (krioe,   1 
For  ripen'd  crops  a  eolden  (heaf  affigo, 
CatcB  for  my  fold,  rich  dufters  for  my  vise:  j 
No,  no  domelUc  care  (hall  touch  my  foul; 
You,  Delia,  reign  defpotic  o*er  the  whob! 
And  will  MelTala  fly  from  pomp  of  (bte, 
And  deign  to  enter  at  my  lowly  gate  i 
The  choiceil  fruitage  that  my  trees  aflor^    i 
Delia  will  cull  herfelf,  to  deck  the  board, 
And  .wondering,  fuch  tranCcendcnt  worth  iofi| 
The  fruit  prefect,  thy  bln(hing  handmaid  Ae. 
Such  were  the  fond  chimeras  of  my  hak, 
Which  now  the  winds  have  wafted  o'er  ik^ 

0  power  of  love,  whom  flill  my  foul  obq'i  i 
What  has  my  tongue  againft  thy  mothcttf  I 
Guiklefs  of  ill,  unmarked  with  ioceft's  9m  1 

1  (kole  no  garland  from  her  holy  fane :  t 
For  crimes  like  thefe  Vd  ahjcSt  crawl  tkM 
Kifs  her  dread  thre(hold,  and  my  forefaodiMl 

But  ye  who,  falfeiy  wife,  deride  my  pax j 
Beware ;  your  hour  approaches— bve  bittt^ 
I've  known  the  young,  who  ridicul*d  ^^ 
Love's  humbleft  vaflUt,  when  oppre(»'d«iM 
Each  art  I've  known  them  try  to  wia  tl>^ 
Smooth  thdr  hoaxle  voice,  anddre&tkMfl 

hair; 
I've  known  them,  in  the  ftreet,  her  umH^ 
And  weeping,  beg  her  to  affid  their  poii 
At  fuch  pre^>fterotts  love  each  fchoolb^tiA 
Shuns,  as  an  omen,  or  poKaes  with  ikd&    ^ 
Why  do  you  crulh  yonr  flave,  bk  ^< 

joyf 
Dedroying  me,  yoor  harveft  yon  dcftn?* 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  V. 


"f  iBirLLVt  had  tmfortmiately  boafted,  that  De- 
lia  had  not  fo  great  an  afcendant  over  him  as  (he 
imagined.  Being  willing  to  know  the  extent  of 
ber  authority,  flie  forbade  him  her  preience. 
This  he  at  firft  treated  as  an  order  which  would 
give  him  no  pain  to  comply  with ;  but  he  was 
2)on  convinced  of  his  error,  and  found  that  his 
felidty  confifbd  folely  in  her  converfe.  To  rein. 
Ilace  himfelf,  therefore,  in  her  good  graces,  the 
following  elegy  was  compofed. 

Ver.  5.  No  poet,  perhaps,  ever  ufed  fewer  fi* 
ttiks  than  TibvUu.    JUf  priadpal  pbje^  al- 


ways employed  him  too  touch  ta  thiak  tid^ 
blances.  Virgil  kas  applied  the  fiaule  of  tkj 
to  AmaU,-  in  the  feventh  JEaadi  ai  VaV 
Flaccus  does  to  Medea,  in  the  eigbtb  boiia| 
Argonautics.  Things,  of  no  digaity  is  v 
feives,  become  important  in  the  hsndiai' 
poet. 

Ver.  9.  When  the  ancients  begged  1^ 
they  generally  enforced  their  entreaties  by  * 
ing  to  the  objedks  which  were  held  io  tbekf^ 
elleem  by  thofe  whom  they  peticioaed.  M 
r9tii  €M»p«^tJio&i|  aUiifioDs  to  a  fdsas^ 
i 
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R  Itttlroduced  With  moft  propriety.  The  three 
j^reat  elegiac  poets  abound  with  many  happy  in- 
lances  of  this  kind. 

Vcr.  II.  Not  only  the  poets,  hot  the  phyfi- 
wmn;  fuppofed^  that  fulphiir  poficfTed  a  purifying 
irtue  ;  whence  probably  it  obtained  the  epithet 
w  S«Mv.  Indeed,  if  the  infedion  proceeds  from 
Ikaiinc  or  putrid  mtalinata,  the  fteams  tof,  brim- 
tone  may  be  antidotal. 

Vcr.  14.  As  many  difeaCes  were  thought  by 
be  ancients  to  fprtng  from  fupernatural  caufes, 
ncantacion  was  early  introduced  into  medicine. 
rht»  indeed  was  chiefly  pradifed  in  Periia ;  but 
L  foonr  fpread,  infomuch,  that,  in  the  days  of  Pli- 
17  the  elder,  it  became  fo  common  a  pradice  in 
Sritain,  that  the  Perfian^  themfeiven,  according 
o  that  curioi;^  author,  might  feem  to  have  bor- 
owed  incantation  from  our  anceftors.  **  Britan- 
kia  hodie  tam  attonite  celebrat  tantis  ceremoniis 
It  dediiTe  Perfis  videri  poffit.**       LiL  xsx.  C.  f . 

But  had  Pliny  maturely  confidered  the  affair, 
le  would  have  found,  that  as  this,  as  well  as  eve- 
ry other  fuperftition,  is  the  cffipring  of  iornorance 
and  impoflure,  there  was  no  occafiun  for  making 
Perlia  its  mother  country. 

Pomponius  Mela  informs  ns,  that  at  Sena 
f which  fome  call  a  maritime  town  in  Britain,  and 
others  a  Britiih  iiland  oppofite  to  France)  there 
iraa  a  Gallic  deity,  wbofe  virgin  prieftefTcs  were 
ntled  Barrigenae;  and  fuppofed  to  have  the 
power,  by  incantation,  fcarminiSusJ  of  raifing 
Rod  laying  ftorms,  of  curing  difeafes  which  none 
dfe  could  cure,  and  of  prediding  events.  He 
adds,  that  they  only  exerted  their  magical  abili- 
tiei  in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  tkofe  fea- 
mcn  who  came  on  porpofe  to  coafult  them. 

Li6,  iii.  C,  6. 
The  afe  of  magic,  in  the  medical  art,  continued 
long  even  among  the  Chriftians :   and  there  was 
a  time,  fays  Broekhufias,  when  the  inquifition 
regarded  it  as  a  trifling  trefpais. 

If  the  ancient  mu&  cured  fo  many,  and  fuch 
faveterate  difeafes,  as  Pliny,  Aulus  Gellius,  and 
others,  pretend  it  did,  it  muft  have  been  very  dif* 
ferent  from  thft  of  the  modems. 

Ver.  15.  This  cake,  which  (as  Servius,  ad  Eel. 
▼iii.  ver.  81.  informs  us)  was  made  three  times 
ft  year  by  the  veftal  virgins,  wu  a  compofition  of 
floor  and  two  kinds  of  (alt. 

Ver.  17.  Scaliger  was  miftaken,  when  he  fup- 
pofed that  thefe  were  infernal  facrifices ;  for  Di- 
ana, who  was  none  of  the  Dii  Inferi,  was  the 
objed  of  them.  Brotkhuf, 

Nothing  was  bound  in  facrifices,  fays  Broek- 
hnfius,  neither  the  vidim  nor  the  hair,  the  vcft- 
fDents  nor  feet :  It  is  ceruin,  too,  that  Servius 
Ins  aiferted  the  fame.  (/Bn.  ii.  ver.  133*  &c.) 
And  yet  hmie  paffages  may  be  quoted  from  ciaQic 
author!,  and  even  from  Virgil,  where  the  hair 
•ppean  to  have  been  bound ;  as,  for  infta&ce,  the 
f oUowiog  from  the  twelfth  ^neid  : 

Alii  fbntemqae  ignemque  ferebant, 
VeUti  lino,  et  verbena  umpora  vinfii. 

Wc  alfo  fte  that  Pido  iacrificed  (.£a.  4.)  with 


one  foot  bare  only ;  and  2t  is  known,  that  filleu 
were  tied  on  the  vi^im.  Dart. 

Ver.  i^.  Trivia  or  Diana  was  applied  to  in  ^ 
difeafes,  on  many  accounts,  but  efp^cially  becaufa 
infirm  bodies  were  fuppofed  to  be  greatly  unde^ 
the  influence  of  that  platfet*  OruCerus  has  pre. 
ferved  many  addreiTes  to  this  goddefs  in  his  in^ 
fcriptions.  Lovers,  in  particular,  implored  her 
afliftance.  See  Seneca's  tragedy  of  Hippolitui 
and  the  fecond  idyllium  of  Theocritus. 

Sroekhuf. 

Ver.  25.  No  paffion  makes  more  frequent 
feafts  on  expedation,  than  love ;  and  a  wicked 
wit  has  faid,  that  thefe  are  the  moft  pleafinj^ 
meals  it  enjoys.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the 
whole  of  this  paffage  exhibits  a  moft  amiabhS 
pidure  of  country  retirement,  wherein  religion, 
love,  and  rural  affairs,  equally  confpire  to  makd 
life  truly  defirable.  Philofophers  contend,  that  ^ 
we  ought  not  to  indulge  too  flattering  profpeda 
of  futurity,  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  difappointmentt 
fall  heavier.  But  although  we  may  grant  that  iC 
is  an  error  to  be  too  fanguine  in  our  hopes,  yeCf 
when  we  confider  that  hope  was  implanted  in  ui 
by  the  all-wife  Creator,  it  will  appear  little  left 
than  a  direft  contradi&ing  of  Providence,  to  fopt^ 
prefs  it  entirely.  Our  author  was  of  this  opinion* 
There  are  few  pafiages  in  the  elegiac  poets  which 
furpafs  this  of  Tibollus,  in  the  warmth,  as  well  as 
delicacy  of  its  colouring. 

Ver.  3  a.  If  it  be  confidered  with  what  harfii^ 
nefs  even  the  better  Ibrt  of  the  Romans  tteated 
their  flaves)  the  good-nature,  fo  confpicnous  itt 
this  fentiment  of  our  paet,  moft  give  us  an  amia* 
ble  idea  of  his  benevolence. 

The  peafants,  mentioned  in  the  test,  were 
flaves  bom  on  the  efbite.  The  Romans  called 
them  f^emtu. 

Ver.  33.  TiboUus't  miftrels  waa  sot  to  be  em« 
ployed  foiely  in  ads  of  economy ;  devotion  waa 
alfo  to  accompany  her  thrift.  The  feveral  offers 
ingf,  enumerated  in  the  originali  are  preferved  ia 
the  verfion. 

/>j//,  according  to  the  ancient  grammari^ 
ans,  fignifies  a  facred  banquet ;  and  in  thia 
fenfe  TibuUus  ufes  it  here.  Paflages,  however, 
occur  in  claf&c  authors,  where  tluit  word  only 
means  a  common  entertainment.  M.  Cato,  in 
his  treatife  de  Re  Ruftica,  1.  83.  tells  u|,  that 
the  offering  for  the  health  and  fecundity  of  the 
herds,  might  be  made  either  by  a  flave  or  by  a 
freedman ;  but  that,  if  they  chofe  to  focceed  in 
their  petitions,  no  woman  flionld  be  permitted  to 
be  prefent  at  the  ceremony.  TibuUus  therefore 
judiciottfly  omits  that  circamilftnce  of  nind  devo* 
tioD. 

Ver.  37.  Martial  imfdroperly  applies  this  lint 
to  Nemefis. 

Ufllt  AmatoremHemefls  lafciira  TibtiUom, 
In  tota  juvit  quam  nihil  efie  domo. 

JJb,  tit.  t93« 

Ver.  38.    Can  any  thinf  be  more  delicate 
than  this  compliment  to  his  patron,  that  even  ' 
Dctift  f9iild  give  bin  no  com^etf  (atisfa^ioo 
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without  hit  company?  Htt  Iotc,  indeed,  w»s 
the  more  violent  pi^ffion;  hut  friendflitp  for  Mef- 
faU  hid  alfo  rooted  ttfcif  deep  in  his  heart. 
Strokes  of  thiii  exquiiite  nature  are  only  to  he  ex. 
ft6ttd  from  thofe  who  have  accefs  to  the  great, 
Dtit  whom  the  great  have  not  infcAcd  with  fel- 
fi(hnef<i.  Mr.  Hammond  has  applied  this  thought 
to  Lord  Chefterfield. 
Stanhope  (hall  come  and  grace  his  rural  friend ; 

Delia  fhall  wonder  at  her  noble  gueft, 
With  hlulhing  awe  the  riper  fruit  (ommend. 

And  for  her  huiband*«  patron  cull  the  befL 

El.  fi. 

It  ift  aftonifliing,  that  a  late  critic  did  not  make 
Milton  indebted  to  our  author  for  the  manner  in 
which  that  great  poet  reprcfented  Eve  attending 
on  the  angel  Gabriel.  Many  of  his  alleged  imi- 
tations are  n't  half  fo  well  founded.  But  one 
who  dealt  in  the  rubbifli  of  Staphorftius  and 
Foxius,  could  have  no  talle  for  the  elegancies  of 
TibuUus 

Vf  r.  4%.  This  i*  fuch  an  appeal  to  heaven,  as 
mull  appear  very  becoming  in  a  perfon  confcious 
of  hin  own  innocence     The  ancients  imagined, 
that  difafters  were  infl  ded  by  the  gods  on  mor- 
tals, as  a  puniihment  only  for  their  failing  in  the 
duties  of  religion  :    But  experience  (hows  us  that 
the  btft  men  arc  often  exy.ofed  to  the  grcateft  ca- 
lamities.    Prior  ha<»  put  a  fine  appeal  of  thi<>  kind 
into  the  mc.uth  of  £mma,  in  that  beautiful  poem 
of  his,  intituled  Henry  and  iimma. 
Let  envious  jealoufy,  and  canker 'd  fpight, 
Produce  my  adions  to  fe^creft  light. 
And  tax  my  open  day  imd  fecret  night : 
Did  e'er  my  eye  an  inward  thought  reveal, 
"Which  angels  might  not  hear,  or  virgins  tell  ? 
And  haft  thou  in  my  condud,  Henry,  known, 
That  i,  of  ail  mankind,  have  lov*d  but  you  alone  ? 


Ver.  50.  Who  can  itad  thefe  indent  fayoiw 
tious  penances,  and  not  agree  with  Dr.  MiM^ 
ton,  that  the  Romifh  church  b  thedaagfaieril 
the  Pagan  ? 

Accurding  to  Broekhufius,  the  beating  tbebai 
againft  the  (acred  threihold,  was  an  expiatory  a. 
remony  brought  from  MgJV^  along  vitk  tki 
goddefst  Ifis.  This  ia  the  only  paff^e  of  wbbJ 
quity,  where  this  extraordinary  rite  bBcsti» 
ed;  from  whence  that  comnaestator  ceodaao^' 
that  it  neither  prevailed  long,  nor  was  geaenSf 
received,  at  Rome. 

Ver.  54.  The  original  is  varioufly  readbf  c& 
tors  :  that  which  the  tranflator  has  retasncd,  va 
the  corredioo  of  Scaliger,  aod  is  approved  of  kf 
Broekhufius. 

AmOtig  the  few  natural  defcciptiooi  ts  k 
found  in  the  Paftor  Fido,  the  following,  wk^ 
exprefTcs  the  nriferies  to  which  an  old  maa  iitt 
]ed,  is  one  of  the  chie£ 

Non  e  pena  maggiore 

Cb*  en  vecchie  membra  il  pizaicor  d* 

— S*e  ti  guinge  in  quella  fredda  efiue 
Ove  il  proprio  difet'o 
Piu  che  la  colpa  alirui  fpeflb  0  piagnt 
Al*  bora  infupportabili  e  xnonaU 
Son  le  fue  pia^ge,  al*  hor  le  pcne  aeerbc} 
Al*  hor  fi  pieta  tu  cerchi,  male 
Sc  non  la  trovi,  e  fe  la  troTi  peggio,  ks. 

Ver.  61.  Spitting,  the  ceremony  ufdiill 
text,  was  fuppofed  a  prefervative  sfpielhi 
omens,  and  is  a  gentler  method  than  thde}» 
fcribed  by  the  profound  authors  of  the  ' 
and  fixteenth  centuries  as  charms  agaioftia^ 
craft,  which  was  to  give  a  ga(h  with  a  kM 
any  part  of  the  face  above  the  orgau  ofi^ 
tion. 


ELEGY    VI. 


With  wine  I  ftroYe  to  footh  my  loTe-fick  foul, 
But  vengeful  Cupid  daih'd  with  tears  the  bowl : 
All  mad  with  rage,  to  kinder  nymphs  I  flew ; 
But  vigour  fled  mt,  when  I  thought  on  you. 
Balk*d  of  the  rapture,  from  my  arms  they  run, 
£»wear  Vm  devoted,  and  ray  ornvtiTe  (bun  1 

By  what  dire  witchcraft  am  I  thus  betray *d  ? 
Your  face  and  hair  unnerve  me,  matchlels  maid : 
Kot  more  celefbial  look'd  the  fea-born  fair, 
Keceiv*d  by  Peleus  from  her  pearly  chair.         ZO 
A  rich  admirer  his  addrcfiTes  paid, 
And  brib*d  my  miftrefs  by  a  beldam's  aid.- 
From  yon  my  ruin,  turft  procurefs,  rofc ; 
What  impcccatioiia  fball  avenge  my  woes  I 


May  heaven,  in  pity  to  my  fufTeringi,  fli^d 
Us  keeneft  mifchief  on  your  plotting  hea^ ! 
The  ghofts  of  thoCe  you  robb*d  of  lovc'i^ 

light. 
In  horrid  vifions  haunt  your  irkfome  nigbt ! 
And,  on  the  chimney,  may  the  boding  owl       | 
Your  reft  difturb,  and  terrify  your  (oal !        9] 
By  famine  (long,  to  church-yards  may  yoonB:  \ 
There,  fea(fc  on  offals,  hungry  wolves  woaUte! ; 
Or  howling  frantic,  in  a  tattered  gown; 
Fierce  maflifls  bate  you  through  each  cntid  j 
town !  I 

'Tis  done !  a  lovrr*s  cnrfe  the  gods  appro^i 
Bat  k««Qcft  vengeance  firea  the  queca  iioft 
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BLEOT    VI. 


HS 


Uxn  tSien,  my  &ir,  the  crafty  venal  jade : 
What  pafiion  yields  not,  when  fuch  foet  invade  ? 
Your  heaiti,  ye  fair,  does  modeft  merit  claim? 
Though  fmaU  hi*  fortune**  feed  his  gentle  flame : 
Far,  genoiiie  k>Te*B  fofc  raptures  would  you  know } 
Thik  raptures  merit  can  alone  befiow  :  3a 


The  font  of  opulence  ire  foI!y*s  care« 

But  want*s  rough  child  isfeoie,  andhononf*tbdr. 

In  vain  we  fing-^the  gate  ftill  boked  ftaada : 
Come,  vengeance,  let  us  burft  iu  fuUen  haodtk 
Learn,  happy  rival,  by  my  wrongs  to  know 
Your  fate,  fioce  fortune  governs  aU  below. 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  VL 


TiauLLOs's  mtftrefs  had,  it  would  fcem, 
liown  too  great  a  regard  to  a  richer  gallant. 
This  gave  our  poet  uncommon  uneafineCs;  to 
ioo<{uer  which,  he  not  only  had  recourfe  to  the 
bottle,  though  otherwife  temperate,  but  even  at- 
tempted to  forget  her  ongrneroua  behaviour  in 
the  company  of  the  fair.  Experience,  however, 
fboo  convinced  htm,  that  nothing  could  make 
htm  either  forget,  or  be  happy  without  her ;  and 
gave  occafion  to  this  poem. 

Some  editors  have  moft  injudicioufly  tacked 
this  elegy  to  the  former. 

Ver.  6.  **  Devovere,"  the  word  of  the  original, 
properly  fignities,  *'  frigore  ferire  earn  partem, 
qua  viri  fumus ;  ut  quantumvit  cupiamos,  tamen 
minime  pofltimus.'*  The  French  call  it  *^  noner 
reguillette;"  and  the  dodors  of  the  canon  law 
by,  that  fuch  people  are  "Irigidi  ec  malificiati." 

Ovid  has  informed  ns  of  the  various  means  by 
which  fuch  an  imbccillity  may  be  produced. 
Kam  mea  thefialico  Unguent  devota  veneno 

Corpora  f  Num  mifero  carmen  et  herba  nocent  ? 
A>gave  punicea  de6xtt  nt  mina  cera 

Et  medium  tenues  in  jecnr  egit  acns. 

Lsh.  iii.  Ml.  7« 
So  fimilar  is  fuperllition  in  all  ages. 

Apnleius  Celfus  gravely  prefcribes  a  remedy, 
by  which  the  "  vincuia  veneris"  may  be  untied. 
Lib.  dc  Medic.  Herb.  c.  7.  See  a-  curious  ftory 
nf  this  kind,  which  Herodotus  relates  of  Amafiis 
die  £gy()tian  king,  in  his  Euterpe. 

Ver.  i.  The  hair  here  mentioned  by  our  poet. 
It  that  of  a  yellow  colour,  **  flava  cuma  •"  and, 
indeed,  jrellownefs  may  with  propriety  be  cabled 
the  dalCcal  colour  of  hair,  fince  fome  of  the 
greatetk  beauties  of  antiquity,  both  men  and  wo. 
men,  are  reprefented  by  the  poeu  with  this  fort 
of  hair.  So  variable  are  our  ideas  of  beauty! 
The  Italians,  however,  even  to  this  day,  praifc 
"  chionie  d*oro.**  See  a  curious  diflertation  on 
this  fubjed  by  Jo.  Arntzenius,  intituled  **  IDe  co- 
lore et  tin^ura  comarum,'*  &c. 

Ver.  10.  The  heathen  poets,  in  comparing  a 
perfon  to  any  of  their  deities,  had  a  fure  method 
of  giving  the  reader  a  pidure  of  that  perfon,  as 
the  ftatues  of  their  gods  were  known  to  every 
one,  and  their  features  afcertaiocd ;  and  this,  lays 
the  ingenious  author  of  the  Pelymetia,  ia  one  rca- 


fon,  why  fimilies  of  this  kind  are  fo  fre^eot  ift 
ancient  authors.  ^  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Ti* 
buiius  has  not  left  us  more  of  thefe  refemblaneei* 
The  few  he  has  given  us,  are  exquifite ;  but  hie 
heart  was  too  engaged  to  wander  abroad  for  fo* 
reign  ornaments.  Propertius  and  Ovid  abovad 
with  them.  The  modem  poets  aUb  feem  fend  of 
the  fame  kind  of  oomparifons,  thoagh  they  hav« 
not  the  fame-  advantages,  in  this  refpe^,  as  the 
ancients.  Valerius  Flaccus  gites  ns  a  ihortbuC 
beautiful  pidure  of  Thetis,  when  going  to  be 
married,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Argonantics* 
The  reaider  may  aUb  fee  CatnUus's  hne  poem  om. 
the  fame  fnbje^.  F^em.  6%, 

Ver.  16.  The  original,  Itte^ly  interpreted, 
runs  thus :  May  ike  eat  raw  fleib  vrith  a  bloody 
mouth,  and  drink  melancholy  liquors  mixed  with 
much  gall.  This  wai  00  fmallxurfe,  if  the  pro- 
curcfles  of  old  liked  good  cheer  as  well  as  the 
modern  fifterhood.  >Ovid  has  concifely  imittud 
this  imprecation. 
Di  tibi  dent  nullos  lares  inopemque  fene^m« 

£t  longas  hyemes,  perpetnamque  litim. 

Propertius  carries  his  malice  ftill  farther. 
Terra  tuum  fpini*  obducat  lena  fepnlcmm 
Et  tua,  quod  non  vis,  fentiat  nmbra  fitim. 

The  ancients  believed,  that  nothing  could  pre- 
vent the  curfes  of  a  perfon,  nnjuftly  injured,  from 
taking  tffcA.  Of  all  the  moderns,  no  poet  fur- 
pafTen  Oldham*  in  thcfe  fort  of  imprecationa. 
Vulpius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet  wiflies  the 
b<iwd  to  be  affeded  with  that  fpecies  of  madnefs, 
which  makes  the  difeafed  think  chemfelves  meta- 
morphofed  into  wolves.     This  is  far-fetched. 

Ver.  2%.  Commeuutors  are  greatly  divided  ia 
their  interpretations  of  this  paiTage.  The  trut 
meaning  fecms  to  be  this :  Th«  Romans  had  pri-. 
vate  feafts  upon  the  death  of  their  friends,  called 
"  Silicernia,"  from  **  Silcx"  and  «*  C»na,*'  or 
fupping  upon  a  ftone ;  part  of  which  they  ea% 
and  lef^  the  reft  on  the  tomb  for  the  ghofts  to 
feed  upon.  And  thereioTe  it  became  proverbial^ 
on  extreme  mifery,  to  fay,  that  one  got  his  viduaU 
from  the  tombs.  J}art. 

Ver.  29.  This  thought  is  one  of  the  leaft  deli* 
cate  in  I'ibullus ;  and  therefore  the  tranflator  ha« 
not  only  omitted  it,  but  given  a  different  tun  (•' 
the  whole  pa0agc  freia  **  pauper  crit/*  ^, 
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GRAINGER'S  TIBULLUl 


VcT.  2S'  -^tle  x-^lff'tU  ^'^iicJJianJs,]  The  Word 
lifed  in  the  original,  Serviui  (Ad.  Lib.  i.  JEn.  ▼. 
127.)  derives  from  "  faiini  hifcerc.*' 

Ver.  36.  The  young  people,  both  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  when  they  went  to  vifit  their  miftrcffcs 
til  night,  often  carried  torches  along  with  them, 
to  burn  the  doors  of  tliofe  who  ihould  refufe  to 
grant  them  admitrancc.  'ITiis  boifterous  piece  of 
gallantry,  which  the  modern  fpirits  call  beating 
the  rounds,  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  anfwer  made 
by  one  of  the  family  of  Huntly,  who  was  taken 
prifuner  at   the  battle  of  Muflelburgh,    to  the 


Duke  of  Snmerfet,  in  confeqaeoce  of  tlut  Doke'i 
having  a&ed  his  prifoner,  how  he  ftood  affcded 
to  the  marriage  between  Edward  VI.  and  tke 
young  Mary  of  Scotland  :  **  I  have  no  objedioi, 
my  Lord  Duke,  to  the  match,  bat  like  not  yosr 
method  of  courtlhip." 

Vcr.  ^7,  Learn fba/>fy  rival.]    The  origioi], 
Mea  furta  timeto, 

Broekhufius  thus  wifely  interprets,  Be  afud 
that  fortune  and  woman  are  mucabk|  ai  jm 
yourfclf  will  foou  experience. 


ELEGY   VII. 


LiOTi  ftill  invites  me  with  a  rmiling  eye  ! 
Beneath  his  fmiles,  what  pains  and  anguilh  lie? 
Yet  fince  the  gods,  dread  power,  muft  yield  to 

thee! 
^hat  laurels  can  (I  thou  gain  from  conquering  me  ? 
Me  Delia  lov'd ;  but  by  thy  fubtle  wilet, 
*rhe  fair,  in  fecret,  on  another  froilet : 
That  my  fufpicion's  falfc,  'tis  true,  (he  fwears; 
And  backs  her  imprecations  with  her  tears  ! 
Jralfe  fair,  your  oaths,  and  fyren  tears  refrain ; 
Your  fyren  tears,  and  oaths  no  credit  gain  ;        10 
For  when  your  lord  fufpcifted  me  of  yore, 
As  much  you  wept,  as  many  oaths  you  fwore. 

Yet  wherefore   blame   1  love?  the  blame  is 
mine ; 
I,  wretched  I,  firft  taught  her  to  dedgn ! 
1  firfl  ioilruiflcd  her,  her  Ipics  to  foil ! 
Back  on  myfelf  my  wanton  arts  recoil : 
Herbs  of  rare  energy  my  flcill  fupplied. 
All  marks  of  too-fond  gallantry  to  hide  ! 
More  artful  now,  alone  the  wanton  lies; 
And  new  pretexts  her  cozening  brains  devife.  10 

Uncautious  lord  of  a  too  cunning  fpoufe  ! 
Admittance  grant  me,  (he  fliall  keep  her  vowt ! 
Be  warnM,  my  friend,  obferve   her  when  her 
tongue  [youog ; 

Commends    in    wanton   phrafe   the   gay-dre£s'd 
O  let  her  not  her  heaving  bofom  bare, 
£xpos'd  to  every  fop's  immodeft  ftare- 
When  leaning  on  the  board,  with  flowing  wine, 
She  feemt  to  draw  fome  inconfidcrate  line ; 
Take  heed,  take  heed  (I  know  the  warning  true), 
Thefe  random  lines  ailign  an  interview.  30 

Nor  let  your  wife  to  fanes  fo  frequent  roam, 
A  modeft  wife's  beft  temple  is  at  home : 
But  if  your  prohibitions  are  all  vain. 
Give  me  the  hint,  I'll  dodge  her  to  the  fane  5 
What  though  the  goddefs  fnatch  my  curious  fight, 
I'll  bring  her  wanton  privacies  to  light. 

Some  gem  (he  wore,  I'd  oft  pretend  to  view, 
But  fqueez'd  her  fingers  unperceiv'd  of  you  : 
Oft  with  full  racy  bowls  1  feal'd  your  eyes, 
Water  my  bev'ridgc,  and  sbtain'd  the  prize.    40 
Yet  fince  I  tell,  forgive  the  pranks  I  play*d, 
LoTc  prompud  all,  ap4  iQve  mui^  b^  obcy'd  1 


Nay.  'twas  at  me  (he  now  the  troth  t^ow'd) 
Your  watchful  maftifT  us'd  to  bark  fo  loud ; 
But  now  fome  other,  with  infidious  wait. 
Intent  obfcrves  each  creaking  of  your  gate. 
At  which,  whoever  of  the  houfe  appears, 
PafBng,  the  mein  of  quick  difpatcfa  he  wean; 
But  comes  again,  the  minute  they  remove. 
And  coughs,  fure  fignal  of  impatient  love!     js 

What  boots,  though  marriage  gave  a  wife  ii 
fair. 
If  carelcfs  you,  or  (be  eludes  your  care  ? 
While  men  are  artful,  and  your  wife  cao  (6^ 
Vain  are  your  brazen-bolts,  yoar  mafiiffi  nib 

Cold  to  the  raptures  of  the  genial  bed, 
She  lays  the  fault  upon  an  aching  head : 
'  lis  falfe ;  the  wanton  for  fome  other  (jgki; 
From  this,  her  coolnefs,  this,  her  aches  uik 

Then,  then  be  warn'd,  intruil  her  to  BfiK; 
Whips,  chains  1  laugh  at,  if  you  gtaatmyf^' 
**  Hence   from  my   ward,  ye   fparkilb  efio^^ 

"  beaux; 
**  Illegal  love  oft  fprings  from  eiTenc'd  dotha' 
Where'er  (he  walks,  not  diftant  I'll  attend; 
And  guard  your  honour  from  the  cafual  firici'' 
"  Off,  gallants,  off:  for  fo  the  gods  ordais, 
**  So,  the  dread  prieftefs  in  unerring  flraio  !* 
(When  holy  fury  fires  the  frantic  dame, 
She  mocks  all  torture,  and  ezulta  in  flame; 
Her  fnow-white  arms  and  heaving  breaft  (be 

tears; 
And  with  the  gulhing  gore  Bellona  fmears;    P 
Deep  in  her  fide  (he  plants  the  glittering  fwor^i 
And  the  dread  goddefs  ptoropts  each  fateful  wvi) 
*'  Ye  youths  beware,  nor  touch  whom  Copii 

"  guards, 
"  Unpunifli'd  none  attempt  his  gentle  wardi : 
«  As  my  blood  flows,  and  as  thefe  afhes  ilf ; 
"  Their  wealth  ihall  perifli,  and  their  maflM 
"  die." 

She  menac'd  then  the  fair,  whh  dfeadfal  pai^i 
£*en  were  yon  guilty,  may  her  threats  be  viis: 
Not  on  your  own  accoimt ;  yoor  mother*!  sgCt 
Your  worthy  mother,  deprecates  my  rage :  ^    fc 
When  love  and  fortune  fmil'd,  her  gentle  lid 
Oft  me  conduced  to  the  bkonuDg  nuid| 
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.Ty  foolftepf,  wakeful,  from  tfkr  flic  knew, 
JnbarrM  the  gate,  nor  fcar*d  the  nightly  dew  : 
laJf  of  my  life's  long  thread  Td  plcasM  refign, 
fy  fweet  condndrcft,  could  I  lengthen  thine  I 
ull,  ftill,  though  mach  abus*d,  I  Delia  prize  ; 
le's  flill  thy  daoghter,  and  enchantf  my  eyes. 
Yet  though  oo  coy  drnarr  inveft  the  fair ; 
or  veftal  fillet  l>ind  her  auburn  hair ; 
each  her  what  decent  modefty  requiret ; 
0  crown  my  fire,  alone,  with  equal  firea. 
fe  too  confine;  and  if,  in  wanton  praife 
foAet  maids,  my  tongue  luxuriant  ftrays; 
ec  thy  fnfpidun  then  no  limits  know, 
fult  me,  fpurn  me,  as  thy  greateft  foe  t 
It  if  your  jealoufies  are  huilt  in  air, 
nd  patient  love  your  ufage  cannot  bear ; 


tLtOY   Vll.  Ui 

What  wrath  may  perpetrate,  my  fonl  alarms ; 
For  wrath,  I  warn  you,  heeds  not  female-charmi. 
Nor  yet  be  chafte,  from  mean  nnamorous  fear ; 
Be  ftill  moft  modeft,  when  I  am  not  near.      lo* 
For  thofe,  whom  neither  wit,  nor  worth  (etmcj, 
Grow  old,  nnpitied,  palfy'd,  worthleis,  poor ; 
Yet  with  each  krrUe  drudgery  they  ftrive, 
90    To  keep  their  being's  wretchednefs  aliTe  1 

The  gay  regard  their  woe,  whh  laughing  cyct ; 
Swear  they  deferve  it,  and  abfoWe  the  iki  es 
Nor  Venus  Icfs  exults  !  «•  May  fuch  a  fate, 
**  (From  heaven  (he  prays)  upon  th'  ijiconftant 
••  wait."  110 

.  The  fame  my  wifli !  but  O,  may  we  two  proTc, 
In  age,  a  pattern  of  unalter*d  love  1 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  VII. 


Tbi  poet  had  taken  it  into  his  head,  that  be 
id  a  rival  in  the  afiedions  of  Delia;  and  not- 
ithftaoding  all  her  aflcverations  to  the  contrary, 
u  fo  hurried  on,  in  this  elegy,  as  to  let  her  huf- 
od  into  the  whole  fecret  of  their  intimacy.  Had 
It  TibnUtts  been  under  the  influence  of  a  mad- 
aed  jeiloofy,  he  muft  foon  bave-fecolleAed,  that 
ii  confeflion  muft  for  ever  terminate  all  his  hopes 
m  that  quarter ;  but  fo  very  far  was  our  pdet 
m  perceiving  this,  that  after  an  apology,  which 

erery  hufband  could  ttot  but  appear  highly  im- 
rtioent,  he  propoies  to  him  to  be  received  into 
I  family,  and  to  become  a  fpy  on  Delia's  adions. 
TJd  jaiUy  obferves  on  this  overture  of  TibuUus, 
icni^e  ab  incauto  nimium  petit  ille  marito. 

V«r.  I.  This  cenfure  of  love  is  highly  paflion- 
£•  Jealoufy,  like  certain  difeafes,  coaveru  the 
oft  wholefome  nouri(hment  into  bad  humours, 
b*  delcription  probably  alludes  to  the  malks 
om  by  love  on  the  ftage,  viz.  an  infant's  £acc, 
iih  3^  head  and  claws  of  a  lion  behind. 
Ver.  4.  Virgil,  in  the  following  lines,  feems  to 
ive  imitated  this  paflage  of  our  poet. 

Magnum  et  memorabile  nomen 
na,  dolo  divum,  d  foemina  vida  duorum  eft  1 . 

bis  Mr.  Addifon  fomewhere  calls  the  wit^^^ 
umght  in  the  i£neid.    But  is  not  the  ' 

ttollens  hnmeris  famamque  et  &ta  nepotum 

I  the  (ame  poem,  even  more  epigrammatic  f^ 
Ver.  II.  Ovidhinuat  this  incredulity  of  oar 
oet  in  his  trift. 

^edere  juranti  donim  pntat  cile  TibuUttt. 

Lih.%. 

1)ofe  who  have  been  jointly  engaged  in  adions, 
rhich  it  has  been  neceflary  to  conceal  by  lies,  or 
«Tivy,  OB  B«v€r  aftcnrarOi  bAv«  a  ili«rough 


confidence  in  eaeb  other.    So  void  of  foundation 
is  the  friendlhip  of  the  wicked. 

Ver.  14.  Thefe  thoughts  Ovid  has  copied  in 
various  places  of  his  amorous  writings.  The  la- 
borious Broekbufiiu  having  collcded  from  Pliny 
the  names  of  thofe  herbs,  which  were  foppofed  to 
produce  the  efieds  mentioned  in  the  text,  th« 
reader,  if  he  is  curious  in  thofe  matters,  may  con- 
fult  him,  p.  113. 

The  fame  critic  is  alfo  very  full  on  the  "  mor* 
cionculse**  of  the  original,  calling  them,  no  doubt, 
very  fagacioufly,  the  certain  marks  of  folid  joy. 

Ver.  aa.  Some  editors  change  the  **  minus**  o£ 
the  original  into  "  nihil,*'  and  thus  explain  the 
paifage.  **  If  you  keep  your  wife  from  the  com- 
pany of  other  men,  I  (hall  be  the  lefs  difpleafed  t» 
oe  debarred  her  prefence ;  it  depends  therefore 
entirely  upon  yourfelf,  to  prevent  my  approach- 
ing her.**  *'  Servare,"  underftood  in  this  man- 
ner, is  the  fame  with  **  infpicere,  obfervare,  oculia 
noure."  But  this  interpretation,  notwithfland- 
ing  Virgil  and  Valerius  Flaccus  ufe  **  fervare"  in 
that  fenfe,  is  more  ingenious  than  juil,  being  con- 
tradided  by  the  fequel  of  the  elegy.  One  of  the 
hctt  methods  of  finding  out  the  fenfe  of  any  ob- 
fcure  paflage,  is  to  compare  it  with  other  parts  oC 
the  origins. 
I  ^  Ver.  31.  It  waj  not  lawful  for  men  to  inform 

I  ^  factifices,  called  by  Cicero  the  moft  ancient 
and  occult  of  any  in  Rome,  were  performed  once 
a-ycar  by  the  veftal  virgins  in  that  conful's  houfe, 
where  the  fafces  happened  to  be  depofited,  **  quo 
menfe  facrum  fiebat  pro  populo  univerfo.**  Du- 
ring the  celebration  of  this  folenmity,  Bot  only 
the  matter  of  the  hoafe,  and  all  other  men,  were 
excluded,  but  their  very  pidures  and  ftatues  were 
carefully  concealed.  It  was  believed,  that  a  fod- 
den  blindnefv  would  ""be  inflided  upon  any  man, 
wb0|   00   that  o^caiioo,  howcTcr  accidentally, 
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iioald  Ttew  tlioie  mTftcrks.  It  it  true  indeed, 
tbat  the  adventure  of  Clodiu*  might  have  convin- 
ced  even  the  vulgar,  of  the  folly  and  fuperftition 
of  f|ich  an  apprehcnilon ;  yet  was  the  attempt  it- 
lelf  regarded  by  all  a»  the  height  of  profanation ; 
and  if  that  turbnlently  frantic  nobleman  commit- 
ted, at  that  time,  in  Cxfar's  boufe,  the  crimes 
with  which  Cicero  charges  him,  CsCur  was  in  the 
right  to  divorce  Pompeia  t  as  the  rcafon  he  gave 
lor  it,  viz.  that  Cx(ar*s  wife  was  not  to  be  fuf- 
pcded,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  rcfult  of 
chat  delicacy  and  fuperiority  of  genius,  which 
raifed  him,  even  in  domefiic  matters,  above  the 
Jevel  of  other  men. 

Ver.  34.  Scaliger,  from  the  word  "  aram," 
which  is  lound  in  many  of  the  old  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions, conjcdures,  that  the  worfhip  mentioned  in 
the  text,  muft  have  been  at  the  conful's  houfe ; 
and  infers,  that,  as  none  but  women  of  the  firft 
rank  had  admittance  there,  Delia  muft  have  been 
a  woman  of  faftiion.  Broekhufius,  on  the  other, 
band,  fupported  by  an  almoft  equal  number  of 
editions  and  MSS.  read  '*  aras,*'  and  contends, 
that  Tibullas  meant  by  that  ezprelHon,  one  of  the 
two  public  temples  in  Rome  dedicated  to  the 
^  bona  dea,**  alleging,  that  Delia  viras  a  *'  muli- 
crcola  imi  ordinii.**  But  (hould  not  BroekhuGus 
liave  confidered,  that  the  poets  often  ufe  the  plu- 
ral number  for  the  finguiar.  Vid.  £1.  iu  Lib.  a. 
Lin.  I. 

According  to  P.  ViAor,  the  "  bona  dea"  had 
two  temples,  one  in  the  luh,  and  the  other  in 
the  1 3th  region  of  Rome.  This  flood  on  that  part 
of  the  Aventic  Hill,  which  was  called  Remuria ; 
and  that  at  the  foot  of  the  fame  hill,  whence,  as 
Broekhufius  remarks,  it  received  the  appellation 
•f  Subfaxana. 

Ver.  37.  In  Helen's  fine  epiftle  to  Paris,  there 
Is  a  thought  of  the  fame  kind. 

Tu  modo  me  fpedas  oculis  lafcive  protervit 

Quos  viz  inftantes  lumina  noftra  femnt, 
£t  modo  fafpiraii,  modo  pocula  prozima  n  >bif 

Snmis,  quoque  bibi,  tu  queque  parte  bibis. 
Ah  quoties  digitis,  quoties  ego  te^a  notavi 

Signa  fupercilio  pene  loquenti  dari, 
Xt  fspe  extimui  ne  vir  mens  ilia  videret 

Mod  (ttis  occultis  embuique  notit. 

Which  is  tbui  EngUflied  by  Dryden. 

Sometimes  yon*d  figh,  fometimes  diforder'd  (land, 
And  with  unufnal  ardour  prefs  my  hand,  , 

Contrive  juft  after  me  to  drink  the  glafs,  |o 

Nor  would  you  let  the  lead  occallon  pafs,      «   * 
Which  oft  I  fear'd,  I  did  not  mind  alone,         ^  ^ 
And  blnihing  (at  for  things  which  you  hare  done. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  Ovid  bor- 
rowed the  thought  from  Tibullns ;  for  thefe  are 
ftratagems  which  have  been  pradifed  by  Wvcrs  in 
aU  ages. 

Ver.  40.  Broekhofios,  whom  fiew  conmienta- 
tors  have  exceeded  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
cuOoms  of  no  moment,  informs  va,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  chaUcoging  to  drink|  was  a  faibtoD  doriTed 
2 


TIBULLUS. 

to  Rome  from  Greece.  See  the  vsrk  ikt 
Stobotus  (Serm.  xvi.)  has  prcferved,  Cvi  t»  y 
written  by  Panyafis  the  poet»  who  wu  ckkt  s- 
de  or  coofifi-gcrman  to  Herodotw  the  kibca 

According  to  TheophraAos,  (as  Pasy  nas) 
1.  ^6.  c.  11.)  your  boon  companioia  of  (^tett 
their  drinkiag-matches,  uied  the  .povte  1^  p 
mice,  which  had  this  rccommeodAtory  fnpin 
that  they  ran  a  rifle  of  their  lives,  tdA  ir 
fwallowed  after  it  an  immenfe  qaaotit|«(v« 
for  fo  cold  is  the  pumice,  adds  he,  tkats  ]rk 
it  being  thrown  into  maSL,  will  ftop  in  icrB& 
ing. 

Ver.  41.  **  Exculatio  <[uam  frequoi,  ai» 
vola/'  ezclaims  the  good  Broekhad&s. 

Ver.  6f .  Our  poet's  natural  heat  of  ii^iM. 
tranfports  him  to  think,  that  he  is  agiis  i^ba 
to  the  guardianfhip  of  Delia ;  and  the  *«>* 
fluence  her  huiband  to  intrufl  Delia  »U« 
he  makes  heaven  and  Bellona  denoaaa  «^ 
againft  any  gallant,  who  ihould  make  tc0> 
her  whilfl  abroad. 

In  (he  defcription  of  BeUona*s  yntAA  *^ 
refembles  what  we  are  told  of  Baal'i pric^*^ 
firft  book  of  Kings,  c.  18.),  our  autboi'tiar^ 
rifes,  and  ihows,  that  what  Quintiliao  t^' 
A'csBUs,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  (ui  • ' 
bullus.  **  bi  in  lufus  ct  amorea  ddcesda, » 
ribus  tamen  aptior  eft.*' 

The  Bcllonarii  were  fbrtnne-ttlkn;  vim 
high  prieft,  according  to  Juvenal,  w«0 
They  ftrollcd  about  the  ftreeta,  iorboditfi 
&c.  Thefe  the  fuperftitioos  were  fun  •»* 
by  donations  of  eggs,  and  a  particakr  ti^ 
raiment,  called  zerampdina.  which,  v^W 
up  in  the  temple  of  their  goddcfa,  Ksd,  t» 
the  power  of  averting  tkofe  calamitin.  v^ 
the  donor  had  been  menaced.  Vid.  Ji*^ 
Lin.  5^6. 

Ver.  68.  She  moch  mil  Urtmre,\  Lltff^" 
dreads  not  the  twiftcd  lafli,  which,  stoaX^ 
Broekhufius,  was  the  **  flagclhan"  vid  ^ 
Bellona  nfed  to  flng  her  votaries  toe*  a^ 
whence  they  received  the  appeUations  of  *  ** 
ati  et  fanatici." 

Ver.  78.  £'at«vr»^Nr  sniffy .]  lntk«ic* 

Si  tamen  admtttas,  fit  tamen  iUa  kvis. 
1  his  palTage  is  difficult.  Wc  have  fotti*^-  ^ 
interpreudon  of  Broekhufius.  Vulptv  ^*  ^ 
plaits  if.  *•  Conniveat  deli^,  Dec  eoxff'  • 
D^YuppIicium  fumere. 
^|Vcr.  86.  The  focial  and  beoevakat  pii» 
M  ry  where  refplcndcot  is  oar  pact  ;■»!'''- 
bate  meafore  ooght  to  conpenfsic  ^  ^ ' 
.  ((  reus  failings.  '  Let  it  be  coofidereuli  ^  ^ 
giii7^«s  bimfeu  wrote  (bme  obfixacpfVi  ' 
ample,  hovrever,  it  no  jnftificatifln  «f  ««- 

Ver.  89.  By  the  «  ftola*'  and  ••  fiw""*** 
ed  in-  the  original,  the  good  Cyfleoif"  t^^ 
turn  integritatem,  et  nutronarufli  paJi**^ 
telligcbat."     Bat   Broekhofius  pffe«ip<**T' 
fifts  upon  it,  that  Delia  was  ^  KbcniM  «*^ 
it,**  becaofe  virgiat  aod  matiaa  "("*'* 
vm  the  •«  Aola"  lod  r  vto.**  ABd  F^  ' 
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In,  ^at  daocen  ii^  cithanedi  wore  alfo  that 
irb. 

VfT.  99.  H^'at  vfrath  may  ptrPetrate,']  The  h*- 
ti\  jnterprecacioD  is  is  followi :  Ana  if  I  be 
oQghc  to  bare  committed  any  fault,  and  in  con- 
]ucocc  of  this,  am,  tboogh  innocent,  either  to 

undcfcnredly  dranrged  by  the  hair,  or  puihcd 
»n  a  declivity,  I  would  not,  even  on  fuch  an 
cafioD,  wifli  to  beat  you ;  but  ihould  1  become 
ragtd,  would  (incerely  with  to  be  deprived  nf 
lod).  Thii  will  found  very  odd  in  a  modern 
\t  lidj's  ean))  aod  no  wonder ;  for  from  this  we 
ive  an  undeniable  proof,  that  the  prefent  age,  in 
inc  of  gallantry*  has  many  advantages  over  the 

Vcr  105.  The  text  fays.  May  (he  in  poverty 
d  in  age  draw  twiiled  threads  with  a  trembling 
ind,  or  work  on  a  borrowed  loom,  or  gain  a 
retched  fubfiflence  by  picking  of  wool.  '*  Joan* 
I  Sccundus"  hat  happUy  imitated  this  Imprcci* 

Q. 
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Sera  tibi  Yeuict  faftus  viodida  protcrvi 

yEtatis  tenera  crimlna  flcbis  amis. 
Cum  tibi  catlatum  laxis,  pulchcrrima,  mgifl 

Luridus  inficiet  pallor  anile  caput. 
Conduilamque  trahens  tremebundo  pollice  laoam 

Involves  fufo  (lamina  longa  brcvi. 
Adfpiciet  lacrimas  riJens  Erycina  Senllca 

£t  Icvis  etcu/fa  ptauJct  amor  pharetra. 
£t  juvencs  omnc^,  ct  me,  t^a  probra  juvabunc 
.    Lux,  precor.  t  fato  Oc  prior  ilia  mco. 

JJh  ii.i:.  «. 

Ver.  lit'  Thin  i<  a  moft  extraordtnary  coada- 
Con.    Tile  original  ia  Broekha£u9  is, 

Ezemplum  cana  ftemns  oterque  coma« 

Other  editions  read  *'  fimus,"  which,  for  obvioM 
reafons,  we  have  adopted. 

Pedo  Albinovanus,  and  Juvenal,  ufe  the  wm4 
**  excmplum**  lA  the  lame  ictSt, 
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Thk  day,  (the  fates  foretold  in  lacred  r<Nig, 
And  finging  drew  the  vital  twine  along). 
He  comes,  nor  fliall  the  gods  the  doom  recal. 
He  comes,  whofe  f>rord  (haU  quell  the  rebel 

*•  gaul. 
With  all  her  laurels,  bim  fliall  eonqveft  crown, 
And  nations  fiindder  at  his  awful  frown  \ 
teooth  Atur,  now  that  flowt  tbreogh  peaceful 

**  Undf, 
lUll  fly  affrighted  at  his  hoftile  bands.** 
^  done !  this  prophecy.  Rome  joys  to  fee, 
v-(am*d  Me^ala,  now  fulfill'd  hi  thee  :  10 

°D|r  triumphs  raviih  the  fpedators  eyes, 
Dd  fettered  chieftains  of  enormous  fize  : 
n  ivory.car,  with  fleedsas  white  as  fiiow, 
ilains  thy  grandeur  through  the  pompons  (how. 
6ome  little  (bare,  in  thole  exploits,  I  bore ; 
^itnefsTarbella;  and  the  Santoigne  fhore; 
^ttnefs  the  land*  where  ftcals  the  filcnt  Soane ; 
"heremlh  the  Garonne;  and  th* impetuous  Rhone ; 
liere  Loire,  enamour'd  of  Camutian  bounds, 
eadt  his  blue  water  through  the  yellow  groimds. 
Or  (kail  his  other  ads  adorn  my  theme ;       11 
^  Cydnns,  windhig  with  a  fiWer  ftream  \ 
aorus,  that  ufi  the  clouds  his  fore- head  hides, 
bd  rich  Cilicia  from  the  world  divides ; 
««ni$,  from  which  unnumber*d  rivers  fpring, 
"he  (avage  feat  of  tempefts,  (hall  I  fing  ? 
'^y  ftottld  I  tell,  how  facred  through  the  (kief 
>f  Syrian  cities,  the  white  pigeon  flies  ? 
^y  ling  of  Tyrian  towers, which  Neptune  laves; 
^ncc  the  firft  ircflel,  tcotaroiu,  ftooim^d  the 


Ho*7  (hall  the  bard  the  fecret  fonroe  explorp. 
Whence,  Father  Nile,  thou  draw*ft  thy  walerf 

ftorc? 
Thy  fields  ne*er  impnrtone  for  rain  the  (ky ; 
Thou  do(k  benignly  all  their  warns  fupply  \ 
As  Egypt,  Apis  mourns  in  myftie  lays, 
6he  joins  thy  praiies  to  Ofirit*  pratfe. 

Oliris  firft  contriVd  the  crooked  pkiagh. 
And  puU*d  ripe  apples  from  the  novice  boogbt 
He  taught  the  fw^ins  the  favage-mould  to  wound. 
And  fcatter*d  feed-corn  in  th*  unpradis^d  ground. 
He  firft  with  poles  fu(Uin*d  the  reptile  vine,     4c 
And  (how'd  its  infant-ieodriU  how  to  twine  ; 
Its  wanton  (hoots  inftroded  man  to  (bear, 
Subdue  their  wildnefs,  and  matnre  the  year  t 
Then  too,  the  ripen*d  duftcr  (trft  was  trod; 
Then  in  gay  ft  reams  it<i  cordial  foul  beftow*d  % 
I'his  as  fwaioft  quaff  *d,  fpontaneout  numbrrscame. 
They  praisM  the  feftal  caflc,  and  hyran'd  thy  nasie; 
All  ecftacy  I  to  certain  time  they  bound, 
And  beat  in  meafur'd  aukwardncfs  the  ground.  5^ 
Gay  bowls  ferene  the  wrinkled  front  of  care; 
Gay  bowls  the  toil^ppreffed  fwain  repair  ! 
Artd  let  the  flave  the  Uoghiog  goblet  drain  ; 
Kc  blythfome  fings,  though  Manacles  enchain. 

Thee  forrow  flies,  Ofiris,  god  of  wine ! 
But  fongs,  enchanting  love,  and  dance  are  thine : 
But  flowers  and  ivy  thy  fair  head  forround. 
And  a  loofe  (affron-mantie  fweeps  the  ground. 
With  pnrple-robcs  invefted,  now  you  glow  ; 
The  (brine  is  (hown,  and  flutes  melodious  blow ;  6^ 
Come  then,  my  god,  but  come  bedew *d  with  1 
Attend  the  ritoS)  and  in  the  da&cc  combuM^; 


da&cc  combuK 
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The  ritei  and  dances  are  to  genius  due ! 
Benign  Ofiris,  (land  confeftM  to  view  * 
Rich  unguents  drop  already  from  his  hair. 
His  head  and  neck  foft  flowery  garlands  (hare 
O  come,  fo  (hall  my  graceOil  incenfe  rife, 
^knd  cates  of  honey  meet  thy  laughing  eyes ! 

On  thee,  Mefiala,  (*tis  my  fervent  prayer) 
May  heaTen  beftow  a  wife,  a  warlike  heir :  70 
In  whom,  increased,  paternal  worth  may  ihinc, 
Whofe  a&s  may  add  a  luftre  to  thy  line, 
And  tranfports  give  thee  in  thy  iifa's  decline. 

But  (houkl  the  gods  my  fervent  prayer  deny, 
Thy  fame,  my  gloriooa  friend,  (hall  never  die. 


} 


Long  as  (thy  bomiteoiit  work)  the  wdl  taais 

way 
Shall  its  broad  pavement  to  the  fun  difplay, 
The  bards  of  Alba  Ihall  in  lofty  rhyme. 
Tran(mit  thy  glory  down  the  tide  of  tine : 
They  fing  from  gratitude :  nor  left  the  dowa  U 
Whom  love  or  bufine(s  have  detained  in  town 
Till  late,  as  home  he  fafely  plods  along, 
Thee  chants,  Me(rala,  in  his  village-fong. 
Bleft  mom,  which  (Ull  my  grateful  male  Id 

fink. 
Oft  rife,  and  with  you  greater  bleffingi  brin^. 
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Tn  the  foregoing  poem,  for  it  defervea  a  nobler 
appellation  than  that  of  elegy,  Tibullus  celebrates 
the  birth  day  of  his  patron,  the  virtuous  Meflala ; 
upon  which  occafion  he  introduces  the  Sifter 
Fates  as  preordaining  him  to  the  conqueft  of 
Aquitain.  As  our  poet  attended  Corvinus  in 
that  important  expedition,  he  takes  an  opportunity 
of  modeftly  mentioning  his  own  (bare  of  the  fer- 
vice.    See  the  life. 

From  celebrating  the  redudion  of  Aqnitain, 
and  mentioning  Meflala^s  triumph  on  that  ac- 
connt,  our  poet  hints  at  his  patron's  tran&^ons 
Ibme  years  before,  in  Cilicla,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 
This  gives  him  an  occafion  of  recounting  what- 
ever was  moft  memorable  in  thefe  kingdoms  ;.and 
a«  Ofiris  was  the  chief  god  of  Egypt,  he  enume- 
rates the  many  favours  which  0(iriswasfuppofed, 
by  the  Egyptian  mythology,  to  have  conferred  on 
man ;  and  folemnly  invobes  his  attendance  at  the 
genial  banquet. 

The  poem  condudet  with  a  wi(h,  that  MtihWs 
pofterity  might  refemble  him  in  their  ad  ions  and 
reputation  ;  and  promifes  him  immortality  from 
the  noble  public  road  which  he  had  lately  nude 
at  his  own  ezpencq, 

Vcr.  I.  The  deftinies,  at  every  one's  birth, 
were  fuppofed  irrevocably  to  determine  their  af- 
ter anions,  having  in  their  pofleflion  the  thread 
of  life.  Claflic  writers  abound  in  imiutionsof 
thii  fort.  Catullus,  in  his  beautiful  poem,  intitu- 
led, De  Nuptiis  Pelei  et  Thetxdos,  introduces  the 
fates  iioging  the  future  glories  of  Achilles.  The 
*^  Varcae"  were  three  in  number;  their  names 
were  Clotho,  Lachefis,  and  Atropos ;  He&od,  in 
his  theogony,  calls  them  the  daughters  of  Jupiter 
and  Themis.  Clotho  held  the  dtftaff,  Lachefis 
fpun,  and  Atropos  cut  the  thread. 

Ver.  4.  Aqulcain  was  the  third  divifion  of  old 
Gaul,  and  reached  from  the  Garonne  tn  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  comprehending  Guiene,  Gafcony,  tec 

MelTala,  upon  his  having  reduced  to  obedience 
{{u(  n^tcofiveaod  impoitant  proviocci  triumphed 


A.  U.  G.  721,  in  the  feveoth  confnUhip  of  Aipfrj 
tus,  and  third  of  Agrippa,  oti  the  feveoth  4^ 
calends  of  Odober,  when  Tibullus  was  tbitfji 
years  of  age. 

Ver.  7.  This  is  a  noble  and  poetical  km 
Atur,  (now  Ador,  or  L'Ador),  is  a  river  «i|^ 
quitain,  that  runs  into  the  ocean.  Aufooiv^ 
it  Aturms,  and  Ptolomy  Aturius. 

Ver.  iz.  Although  no  in&itntion 
more  to  the  greatnefs  of  Ronie»  than  the  pdh 
honours  bellowed  on  its  conqoerorty  yet  dsol» 
manity  difapprove  of  their  triumphs.  QtofA 
deftroyed  herfelf,  to  avoid  attending  in  dmU 
triumphal  car  of  Auguftus. 

Vcr.  13.  The  triumphal  car  was  drawn  Ifk 
white  horfes.  Propertins,  (L  4.  eL  i.  fHfllf^ 
attributes  this  in(Utution  to  Roauilus ;  botlJI^, 
hufius  feems  rather  inclined  to  believe  thatOA' 
lus,  after  having  made,  himfelf  matter  of  (k^ 
mous  city  of  Veii,  which  had  hekl  out  a  tajlA 
(iege,  was  the  firft  who  invented,  and  put  is  ft^ 
tice  this  ceremony.  Could  any  fkrtb  belaid«li 
authority  of  Sutius,  the  cufbom  would  sppo** 
be  of  a  muvh  more  ancient  date.  For  tkst  |i* 
defcribes  (L  i«.  v.  54X.)  Tbcfeus  trion  ' 
over  the  Anusons,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
horfet .  But  however  this  may-be,  we  kaon  ite 
white  horfes  were  held  in  the  highe(l  eftinn* 
of  old,  fince  not  only  the  kings  of  Periu  tM 
fteeds  of  that  colour  in  their  chariots;  bit  dl 
conquerors,  at  the  facred  games  of  Greece,  fc* 
drawn  by  white  horfes,  when  they  flude  tbtfi 
public  eniries  into  their  fevcral  cities ;  and  0^ 
tius  informs  us,  that  the  car,  coiifecracedioj>^ 
had  horfes  of  that  colour. 

The  triumphal  car  was  ornamented  widi  hmf  1 
and  gold  ;  but  if  the  reader  is  corioos  Cp  ii^ 
himfelf  of  all  that  can  now  be  known  cancenip| 
the  vehicles  of  antiquity,  he  nuy  ooo(bk  Sdd^ 
rus*s  book  on  that  fubje^ 


Ver.  16  tTMiMf.]  Thii  U  atownta  GaM^(^ 
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ieot  ciQed  Tlrbe.    Chtrlet  SccTens  fays,  that 

is  the**  Aqux  TarbelUe"  of  Aufooius,  and  pro- 

Aj  the  "  Aqu«  Aogufts"  of  Ptolomy. 

hid.  Samfvigtu  Shore.]  A  maritime  province  of 

oitain- 

fcr.  17.  ITitMefi  th€  land,  rubenfifU  ihi  JtUnt 

«'; 

^er.  18.  Wbtrt  rmjh  tbe  Carenm,  and  ti*  imftttt' 

rhcfe  rivers  are  finely  cootrafied.  Every  body 
»witbem. 

'cr.  ti.  Oar  poet  having  particuIariCed  moft  of 
battles  fought  by  Me(uU  in  Aquitain,  in 
ch  be  himfelf  fignalized  his  courage,  makes  a 
iitioQ  to  the  exploits  performed  by  the  fame 
Irious  general,  three  years  before  in  Cilicia, 
A,  and  Egypt.  This  leads  him  to  czpatiatfi 
hat  wonder  of  Egypt,  the  Niie ;  and  to  invite 
ii,  the  great  god  of  that  country,  to  come  and 
bratc  the  birth-day  of  his  patron. 

BroMui. 
cr.  ax.  Fair  CydHt/tJ]  A  noble  river  of  Cilida, 
ch  Cnrtius  thus  defcribes :  "  Non  fpatia  aqna- 
w  fedUquore  memorabilis;  quippe  leni  trada, 
mtibos  labens,  puro  folo  ezcipitar ;  nee  tor. 
:ei  locomint,  qui  placide  manantis  alveum  tur. 
t;  itaqae  incorruptus,  idemque  frigidilllmus, 
•pe  nniha  riparum  amxnitate  inumbratos,  obt- 
foDtibus  fnis  fimilis,  in  oure  evadit.'*  lib.  3. 
So  excellent  a  geographer  is  I'iboUus ;  but 
fobably  was  an  <ye-witnef8  of  what  be  de- 
cs.   Vide  his  life. 

er.  ij.  TaurujJ]  So  Broekhnfius  interprets  the 
1  Ant  in  the  original ;  **  Dudta  tralatione,*' 
be,  *<  a  porca,  qux  grandioribus  glebis  latior 
cm  inter  fulcos.*' 

1^  is  a  vail  range  of  mountains,  which  reach- 
coiicircoUriy  from  fea  to  fea,  divides  Cilicia 
-Pampbilia,  PiUdia,  and  the  other  furrounding 
<Iom>.  Bf'th  Cillcia  and  Taurus  are  thns  ac- 
^Tdcfrrjbed  by  Xcnophon  in  his  Anabafis. 
^HKmnCauMf  us  ^rHunifAXytt^  ««A«v  tuti  tirt^furtf 
'mfm  Ttirrohmvn  ifiirktot  xm  mf^TtXvv  ii  nmt 

'•  0^1  it  «or»  fnfti)^u  ox,*ff*i  »•*  uirmkn  wvvm 
^•rrtit  u$  fitiXmrrmf.  Then  the  army  defcend- 
ito  a  fpacious  plain,  which  was  beautiful  and 

^'^tered,  producing  not  only  vines  in  great 
^f>  bat  every  other  kind  of  fruit  treefl,  and  corn 
f  forts.  This  plain  was  furrounded  from  fea 
^  by  aTange  of  lofty  mounulns,  of  very  dif- 
t  acccfs. 

'^  the  Periianf  were  mafters  of  Ada,  fays 
great  Baron  Montefquieu,  they  permitted 
'  who  conveyed  a  fpring  to  any  place,  which 
^^^  been  watered  before,  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
'^^r  five  generations;  and  as  a  number  of 
ni  flowed  from  Mount  Taurus,  they  fpared 
tpcnce  in  direding  the  courfe  of  their  waters. 
'  *W|  »t  this  day,  without  knowing  how  they 
*  ^''ottght  thither,  ftreams  are  found  in  great 
bcrs  in  the  fields  and  gardens  of  Cilicia. 

L*F^.  dfs  Lcix. 
^^  a8.  Palsftinc  vrat  t  province  of  Syria. 

^\t\^  ijlftaifl^d  both  ^oia  fift  and  (i^cooi 


75t 

on  a  religious  account.  Hyginoshas  explained 
thereafooof  it  in  his  197th  fable. 

Broekhufius  advifes  the  reader,  who  is  ftudions 
of  Roman  purity,  particularly  to  obferve,  that  ta 
the  original,  the  pigeon  has  three  epithets  be(b>w. 
ed  on  it,  **  Exemplo,"  (ays  he,  **  Aon  facile  alias 
rcperiundo." 

Ver.  39.  Although  every  nation  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  contrived  and  ufed  vefTcIs  of  one 
kind  or  another,  to  pafs  their  great  rivers,  &c. 
yet  the  Phcenicians  were  the  fird  who  greatly  im- 
proved the  art  of  (hip.building,  and  who  made 
difUnt  voyages  for  commerce.  Tyre,  in  particu- 
lar, was  for  a  long  time  the  mart  ,of  the  world; 
and  even  in  the  time  of  Tibullus,  ootwithftanding 
it  bad  been  ravaged,  and  almod  deftroyed  bj 
Alexander,  that  dty  had  few  riva)s  in  trade.  See 
a  truly  poetical  defcription  of  its  grandeur  in  one 
of  Dr.  Young's  Odes. 

The  houfes  in  Tyre  were  bnilt  very  high, 
whence  Tibullus  calls  them  towers.  This  was  « 
circumftabce  which  had  more  than  once  endanger^ 
ed  the  deftrudion  of  this  city  by  earthquakes;  an 
Strabo  informs  us,  lib.  16.  The  reafun  afligned 
by  Broekhufius,  why  the  tyrants  made  thrir 
houfes  fo  lofty,  is,  that  they  might  command  » 
diftant  profped  of  the  fea.  But  might  not  alfo 
this  be  done  for  the  (ake  of  more  accuracei^  ob- 
ferving  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  }  cfpe- 
dally  if,  vrith  Mr.  Glover,  we  look  upon  aftrono- 
my  as  the  child  of  commerce.  See  Mr.  Glover'a 
elegant  poem,  intituled,  .London.  The  truth, 
however,  I  believe  is,  that  building  on  a  rock  in  a 
limited  compafs,  the  Tyrians  fupplied,  like  us  in 
London,  the  want  of  room,  by  multiplication  of 
ilories. 

Ver.  31.  The  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile 
was  a  phenomenon  which  long  puazled  the  natu- 
ralifls ;  and  a  variety  of  hypothcfis  were  formed 
to  explain  the  caufes  of  it ;  all  of  which  Diodoras 
Siculus  has  judicioufly  refuted  in  the  end  of  the 
fird  book  of  his  Univcrfal  Hifiory,  except  that  of 
Agathargines  the  Cnidian,  which  afcribes  tbe  ri- 
fmg  of  the  Nile  in  fummer,  to  the  rains  that  fall 
in  Ethiopia,  the  country  where  the  Nile  hath  its 
Iburce. 

The  overflowing  and  courfe  of  the  Nile,  is  this 
explained  by  Mr.  Thomfon,  in  a  manner  no  lels 
poetical  than  jofi. 

^he  treafuMs  ^  thefe,  hid  f^om  the  bounded  feardi 
Of  ancient  knowledge;   whence,    with  annual 

pomp. 
Rich  king  of  floods,  o*erflows  the  fwelling  Nile  I 
From  his  two  fprings,  in  Gojam's  funny  realm. 
Pure  welling  out,  he  through  the  lucid  lake 
Of  fair  Damhea  roils  his  infant  (Iream. 
There  by  the  Naiads  nurs*d,  he  fports  away 
His  playful  youth,  amid  the  fragrant  ifles 
That  with  unfading  verdure  fmile  around : 
Ambitious,  thence  the  manly  river  breaks. 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  the  meUowed  treafures  of  rjtut  flty. 


•  yi«.  7tit  F^mt^ 
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Win^  m  ftti^rtffrrt  majefty  ilmi|^  ;  [maze, 

Hirongh  fpIcQdid  kingdomt  now  deToWet  hit 
Now  wanders  wild  o*cr  foHtary  tradt 
Of  Hfe-dererted  iaod ;  till,  glad  to  quit 
The  joylcfs  defett,  <lown  the  Nubian  rockt 
Yirom  thuodering  fleep  to  fterp,  he  poon  his  urn, 
And  i^gypt  joys  beneath  the  fpreading  wave. 

Summit. 

Korden  in  hli  traveb  relates  the  ceremony  at 
|»refcnt  pradifed  at  Grand  Cairo,  at  the  opcninf; 
the  great  canal  of  that  city  for  the  admiflion  of 
the  waters  of  the  Nile.  If  the  people  exprcf^  their 
gratitude  by  every  in  (lance  of  licentious  joy,  the 
gOTernment,  it  would  feem  from  that  traveller^ 
M  not  profufe  upon  the  occafion,  though,  indeed, 
AlpUms  makes  it  a  very  fplendid  affair. 

De  Mtdicim,  E^t. 

Korden  alio  affirms,  that  notwithdanding  the 
SBoaal  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  the^e  is  no  coun- 
try  which  requires  more  culture  than  the  land  of 
^STP^'  ^^  ''^^  ^^^  there  in  fummer.  Hence 
•or  poet  fays, 

Arida  nee  pluvto  fnpplicat  herba  Jovl. 

This  line,  Seneca,  thmoRh  miflakc,  attributes  to 
Ovid  ]  and  indeed,  as  Brocks ufiu^  well  obfcrves, 
OvM  much  better  fuited  the  falfe  epigrammatic 
turn  of  this  phtlofopher,  than  lur  poet. 

The  Greeks  honoured  Jupiter  Pluviu*  with  a 
particular  devotion.  The  friends  of  Polynices, 
who  l\ad  united  to  rcftore  that  prince  to  the 
throne  of  Thebes>  fwore  at  the  altar  of  this  deity, 
that  they  would  effedhiafe  their  purpofe,  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  See  Paufan.  in  Corinth  ;  who  alfo 
informs  us,  in  his  Bctotia,  that  the  worfliip  of  this 
^eity  was  performed  in  the  open  air.  According 
to  Strabo,  the  Indians  alfo  worlhippcd  Jupiter 
Phrvins,  together  with  the  river  Ganges,  and  the 
••  Genii  Indigite-.*'  Ho  wat  alfo  honoured  at 
Kome  in  a  fin«ular  manner.  It  is  faid  too,  that 
in  a  great  drought,  the  Romans  c^raj^ged  into 
thetr  city  a  certain  large  ftone,  which  lay  origi- 
■aDy  near  the  temple  of  Mars,  beyond  the  '*  Por- 
ta Capena  (**  and  a«  rain  immediately  fell,  the 
ftooc  obtained  the  name  of  the  •*  Saxum  manale,** 
and  the  ceremony  itfelf  was  called  *♦  AqtJxlicium.'* 
8ee  Fedus.  Was  this  flone  a  natural  hygrome- 
ter ?  Even  in  our  days,  and  in  Romifh  countries, 
the  catholic  priefls,  in  times  of  drought,  feldom 
venture  to  lead  forth  their  faints  in  proceffion  till 
they  have  obferved  the  fall  of  the  mercury. 

Ver.  ^$*  The  beft  comment  on  this  and  the 
twenty-five  fMlowing  lines,  are  two  paffages,  one 
ffMn  the  firfl  book  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  the 
other  from  the  Thalia  of  Herodotus.  That  from 
Diodorus  is  as  follows ;  ^ir»  %i  rmttru  (fays  that 
curious  and  faithful  hiflorian)  v«f  R^#»ov  «^|«i,««i 

fiwi»x»ym  Oft^n  »•*  Ir/v,  &c.  The  other  from 
H«rodotDS  has  thus  been  uanllated.    Apii^  whom 


the  Greeks  called  t^m^,  w»  tie  olf  sf  t  r* 
uncapdble  of  bearing  another,  acdoosckr 
be  impregnated  than  by  thunder,  u  the  F{* 
tians  affirmed.  The  marks  that  diftisKiike:  jt 
from  all  others  were  thrfc.  Ha  body  v»  *i 
and  black,  except  <me  fquare  of  white  cttkr> 
head:  He  had  the  figure  of  an  ea^  so  EVj 
a  double  lift  of  hair  on  hiA  tail ;  asd  s  iaea 
under  hi&  tongue.  tmU  m  yXmennmlm- 

When  this    flrange    god    mMiH*^  k^ 
among  the  Egyptians,  they  put  oo  tkr 
apparel,  and  feafted  fpleodidly;  iilv*3i 
difappcared,  their  mourning  was  as  oBwt 

Ver.  37.  Virgil  and  Ovid  aitribwefcs* 
tion  of  the  plough  to  Ccrea.  MytUifftlF 
(he  is  the  fame  with  1 6a,  the  fiAer  ui4< 
Ofiris-  Tripfolemus,  whom  Cem  '■ 
taught  the  natives  of  Greece  and  A&^a' 
hulbandry.  Thofc  of  ancieot  Italy  vsr^ 
ed  in  it  by  Saturn ;  and  the  SpuM# 
their  teacher  in  agriculture  one  Hebiii 


Ver.  65.  The  god  mentioned  10 
nius,  or  that  power,  who,  a%  the  Roi 
was  the  guardian  of  •  man,  from  tlv  tart 
birth  to  his  death ;  hence  called  by  tkM 
hmtfim  iMttttyyn  $tm/,      Tbcfe  g«d»  tki 
reprcfent  fumetimes  in    the  form  «f  1 
foroetimcs  in  that  of  a  hoy,  and  Umem^ 
of  an  old  man,  crowned  With  leaves  sfyi^ 
On  feveral  coins  of  Tra}an  andAdr«i 
holds  in  his  hand   a    ««  patera,"  ons  »' 
adorned  with  flowers ;  and.  from  feUi. 
down  a  whip.     The  offerings  prdM 
deity,  i%  Dart  juWy  obferves,  were  j 
failed  cake  (or  »•/*)',  flowera,  wbe, 
cenfe 

Ver.  76.  Nothing.  fay«  Mr.  Dwt 
raifet  a  higher  idea  amcmg  the  m 
ancient  Roman  greatnefs,  than  their , 

When  Auguftos  Caefar  perceived  riw 
fcrcnt  roads  leading  to  Rome  weie,  ti« . 
gled,  become  of  difficult  paflage,  ht  «J| 
himfelf  the  reparation  of  the  **  v«  IrA 
far  as  Arminium,  and  enjoined  tk  xn* 
mend  the  other  roads.  1  his  hapfvoeeAl 
yi7*  a»  Dio  Caffius  in  the  fifty-tM  M^ 
hiflory  informs  us.  Phe  way  whkh  W  ■ 
(hare  of  Mefl^ala,  was  a  branch  of  tU  U»l 
which  that  excellent  Roman  eftbcrp«4<j 
or  repaiVed  ;  for.  from  the  fituatis«  ^  J»^ 
and  Alba,  it  could  not  be  the  "  tia  s»- 
Pighius  conjeAurcd.  See  Bcrgeria^  U  . 
Roman  Miliury-ways.  '* 

Meflala*s  road  moft  have  kea 
ftrong  and  durable  work,  fioce  Mart*,*' 
prefeot  that  perpetuity  of  fuse,  to  •t-^' 
poet,  he  thought  himiielf  entitled,  abdcal 
thefe  words  : 

'ill 
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q{o  woM  lovers  hide  their  infant-fnaart 
n  me,  a  mafter  in  the  amorous  art ; 
id  their  paflion  in  their  mien  and  eyes, 
hewr  their  whifpen ,  and  explain  their  fighs. 
I  (kill  no  Delphian  oracles  beftowM, 
mgnri  taaght  me,  and  no 'vi Aims  ihow*d  ; 
lore  my  wriih  with  magic  fillets  bound, 
*d  me,  and  lafliin^,  mucter*d  many  a  found, 
note  then«  Marathos,  indifferencs  feign, 
Tcngeful  Venus  will  inhance  your  pain !     lo 
Ittt  DOW,  fweet  youth,  avails  your  anxious 

cire. 
ft  to  eifence,  oft  to  change  your  hair  ? 
It  though  cofmetics  all  their  aid  fupply  ? 
every  artifice  of  drefs  you  try  ? 
I  not  oblig*d  to  bredes,  to  gems,  to  clothes, 
cbsrms  to  nature  Pholoe  only  owes. 
bat  fpells  devote  you  f  iay,  what  philtres 

binHd.? 
t  midnight  forcerefs  fafcinates  your  mind  f 
I  can  feduce  the  com  from  neighb'ring  plains ! 
headlong  ferpent  halts  at  magic  drains !     ao 
^id  not  cymbals  ilop  thy  prone  career, 
M  thee  Luna  from  thy  orb  would  tear ! 
by  do  1  magic  for  your  paifion  blame, 
ic  is  ufelefs  to  a  pcrfed  frame  !  [threw, 

(qaees*d  her  bands,  your  arms  around  her 
^  Hp  to  lip,  and  hence  your  paflion  grew, 
ale  then,  fair  maid,  to  give  your  lover  pain ; 
tlttes  the  haughty,  will  avenge  the  fwain. 
fVBtb  vermillions  o*er.  his  ihodefl  face  ! 
riches  equal  fuch  a  hoy*s  embrace  ?  30 

I  sik  no  bribe — when  age  mffeSs  the  gay, 
every  fmile  let  hoary  dotage  pay ; 
rou  your  arms  around  the  ftripling  throw, 
fcom  the  treafure  monarchs  can  beftow. 
he  who  gives  to  age  her  charms,  for  pay, 
ber  wealth  perifli,  and  her  bloom  decay. 
I  when  impatience  thi ills  in  every  vein, 
manhood  ihun  her,  and  the  young  difdaln. 
Iss !  when  age  has  filver*d  o'er  the  head, 
youth  that  feeds  the  lamp  of  love  is  $ed,  40 
in  the  toilette  charms ;  'tis  vain  to  try, 
'  fcanty  locks  with  yellow  nuu  to  dye ; 
drip  the  tell-tales  vainly  from  their  place  ^ 
vaialy  ftrive  to  mend  an  aged  face, 
len  in  thine  eyes  while  youth  triumphant 

glows, 
with  his  flowers  thy  cheelM  my  fair  one  fgws, 


Incline  thine  heart  to  love,  and  gentle  play. 
Youth,  youth  has  rapid  wings,  and  flies  aw;iy ! 
The  fond  old  lover  vilify,  difdain ; 
W'hat  praife  can  crown  you  £roni  a  ftripling's 
.  pain  ?  i6 

Spare  then  the  lovely  boy ;  .his  beautie*  die ; 
By  no  dire  fickneCi  fent  him  from  the  ikyi 
The  gods  are  jufl ;  you,  jPholoe,  are  tQ  bl4me; 
His  fallow  colour  jfrom  your  cojrnefs  came. 

Oh,  wretched  youth !  how  oft,  when  abfent  yoa« 
Groans  rend  his  brea(l,  and  tears  his  cheeks  be- 
dew ? 
"  Why  doft  thou  rack  me  whH  contempt?  he  cries,' 
**  The  willing  ever  C9>n  elude  their  fpies. 
**  Had  you,  O  had  ydu  feh  what  now  I  feel,    J0 
*■  Venus  would  teach  you  from  your  fpies  to  ileal. 
**  1  can  breathe  low ;  can  fnatch  the  melting  ki(s, 
'*  And  noifelefs  ravifli  loves  enchanting  bli^; 
'*  At  midhight  can  I  fecurely  grope  my  way ; 
**  The  flooi-  rl'ead  noifelefs,  noifeltrls  turn  the  key. 
**  Poor  fruitlefs  fltill !  my  fltill  if  (he  defpife, 
^  And  Criiel  from  the  bed  of  raptuJ^e  flies. 
**  Or  if  a  promife  hap'ly  I  obtain, 
**  Thlt  (he  will  recoaipence  at  night  mf  pain ; 
**  How  am  I  dup*d  ?  I  wakefuf  lifteti  round, 
*'  And  think  I  hear  her  in  each  cafu&l  found.    70 
'*  Periih  the  wiles  of  love,  tend  aits  of  drefs  f 
"  In  rulTet  weeds  I'll  (hrowd  my  wretchednefs. 
"  The  wiles  of  loVe,  and  arts  pf  drefs  are  vain, 
**  My  fair  to  foften,  and  admittance  gaii).*' 

Youth,  weep  no  niorc;  your  eyes  are  (Wola 
with  tears ; 
No  more  complain^;  for,  O  !  flie  ftops  her  ears. 
The  gods,  I  warn  yoti,  hate  the  haughty  fair, 
RejeS  their  inccnfe,  and  deny  their  prayer. 
This  youth,  this  h^arachus,  who  wears  your  chains., 
Late  la(igh*d  at  love,  at)d  ridicul'd  its  pains !     So 
Th*  impatient  lover  in  the  0reet  would  (lay ! 
Nor  dreamt  thait  vengeance  would  his  crimes  re« 

Now,  now  he  moans  his  p4{l  mifdceds  v^jth  teaia,' 
A  prey  to  love,.and  alt  its  frantic  ('cars : 
Now  he  exclaims  at  female  fcom  and  hat^ ; 
And  from  his  (oul  abhcts  a  f)olted  gate  1 
Like  vengeance  waits  you ;  tru(t  ih'  unnerring 
muft,  • 

If  ftill  youVe  coy,  and  dill  accefs  refoTe  ! 
Then  how  you'U  wifli,  when  old,  contemned  of  alL 
But  vainly  wifb,  thefc  moments  to  recall !        fi 
5^ 
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NOTES  ON  ELEGY  IX. 


Maratbus,  one  of  the  pocfs  friends,  had  late- 
ly become  enamoured  of  Pholoe;  but  as  that 
youth  had  formerly  afieded  an  averfion  to  love, 
be  now  wanted  to  conceal  his  paflion.  This,  Ti- 
bulius  tells  him,  wa»  to  no  porpofe,  as  he  knew 
from  his  own  experience,  all  the  iymptoms  of  an 
infant  delire;  among  which  he  chiefly  particu. 
larizes  a  fudden  attention  to  dre(a.  Tibullas  in- 
forms his  friend,  that  fo  extraordinary  an  applica- 
tion to  finery  was  neither  required  in  him,  who 
was  a  fine  figure,  nor  agreeable  to  Pholoe,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  woman  of  fenfe ;  and  alkt  htm, 
how  he  expeded  that  foppiibnefs  (hould  make 
any  imprrfTion  on  the  heart  of  one  who  defpifed 
every  thing  clle  bat  an  elegant  fimplicity  in  ap- 
parel ?  The  poet  next  inquires,  by  what  fpells  he 
inlifted  himfelf  under  the  banner  of  love  f  But 
immediately  refulves  the  quefiion  himfelf,  by  em- 
pharitally  caUing  beauty  the  moft  powerful  of  en- 
chantments. 

From  feme  parts  of  the  poem,  it  would  feem 
'tha  Ph  loe  had  not  always  been  fo  iofenfible  to 
the  merits  of  Marathus.  Thi»  change  of  behavi. 
our  makes  the  poet  warmly  expoftulate  with  her 
for  his  young  friend,  whom  he  introduces  pathc 
tically  lamenting  the  rigour  of  his  df  ftiny.  Fhe 
poem  concludes  with  a  pre<iidion,  that  unleb 
Pholoe  altered  her  conduit,  heaven  would  un 
doubtedly  puiiifk  her.. 

The  commentators  fuppofe  that  this  is  the 
Pholoe  mentioned  by  Horace,  in  his  beautiful 
ode  addrefTrd  toTibulIus;  and,  indeed,  it  muC 
be  confefTcd,  that  thcfe  gentlemen  have  not  ai 
ways  fo  good  a  foundation  for  their  conjedures. 
They  alfo  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Cyru» 
fpoken  of  in  the  fame  porm,  wa»  ur  Marathus 
whom  they  reorefcnt  as  a  foreigner,  and  formerl) 
a  flave.  Their  arpumenrs,  however,  in  defence 
of  this  lad  fuppofitioD,  are  too  trifling  for  confu- 
tation. 

Ver.  6.  The  poet  here  mentions  three  forts  of 
divination;  the  oracular,  that  of  inlpedmg  the 
bowels  of  animals,  and  that  called  augury  This 
lad,  which  confided  in  deduciog  events  from  the 
manner  in  which  birds  fed.  and  frcm  their  flight 
^r  fcreaming,  was  fo  particularly  regarded  by  thr 
Romans,  that  few  enterprifeb  of  confcquence  were 
begun,  without  the  previous  fandion  of  the  holy 
chickens  ani  as  thefe  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  officers  of  ftate,  and  leaders  of  the 
army,  they  were  employed  generally  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  policy.  This  kind  of  divination  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Romans ;  for  we  find  from  the 
Iliad,  that  their  fuppofed  anceftors,  the  Trojans, 
believed  alfo  in  augury.  HeAor,  iiideed,  feenis 
!•  place  no  confidence  in  the  flight,  &c*  of  birds; 
5 


and  as  Homer  every  where  reprcfietti  \k  i 
man  of  an  excellent  head  ^nd  heart,  vcaitn 
dily  fuppofe,  that  the  old  bard  hinidf  nsfl^s 
fame  vray  of  thinking. 

Ver.  7.  None  but  thofe  who  havefckkva 
be  proper  judges  of  that  pailicn.  ^aio^ » 
deed,  may  give  fome  imperfed  ideal  fit,y 
experience  it  the  only  certain  ttuha,  Ikf 
what  TiboUus  meant  by  the  magic  IDa  t 
mafius,  therefore,  is  miftaken  in  iiukiB{ik1» 
jicus  nodns**  of  the  text  fignify  knots,  U0 
mentioned  in  the  notes  upon  the  fi^^l, 

Ver.  10.  There  i»  a  fentiment,  as  V^i^ 
ly  obferves,  fimilar  to  this  in  Buripidei 


*0*  hif  9%M0m  HMJ  ^f0tmn0  Imfn  fuym 

U^ 

Ver.  13.  The  original  may  be  thai  fee** 
terprcted  ;  Oh  !  what  avaik  it  now  tha?»l* 
charged  your  checks  with  juices  to  •fe* 
imooth  and  ruddy }  and  what,  thsi  ^*  I* 
>our  nails  paired  by  the  learned  bsoi  «a* 
pert  artift  ?  In  vain  you  vary  the  pan  •* 
drefs,  and  in  vain  yon  confine  yotro^ 
Tout  within  fo  neat  a  (andaL 

The  **  fuccns  fplendena**  of  the  Wt^ 
hufi(i»  juftly  interprets  it,  vras  n*tta** 
cite  preparation ;  for,  according  to  W^*? 
'-  ctaifius  fputum  ex  madido  pane,  <]oo  ^^ 
tur  gct)«.*'  Some  editiooa  of  merit  itui,** 
lplcn«)enti." 

Well-paired  nails  vrcre  regarded  by  tfc«  »* 
as  fo  cfl*t  ntial  to  a  genteel  appearsoa,  t^* 
race,  to  fliock  n%  at  the  witch  Caaidis,  i<^ 
nci  with  unpaired  nails;  and  yet  •'^^^ 
Mecsenat  was  fometimes  oat  of  kuaotf  ^^ 
bard  fiimfelf,  for  the  faane  ncgled. 

Prave  fedum  ftomachcrts  ob  angaaa. 

From  the  text,  the  learned  coojedtfC  '^  j 
but  the  poorer  furt  of  people  paired  tMt' 
nailt,  the  rich  having  theirs  cat  by  tk  ^ 
yet  Mr.  Dader,  ap«i  the  IbUoviif  fi"*' 
race, 

Confpexit,  nt  aiwt, 
Adrafuro  quemdam,  vacua  tooforis  la  »'* 
Cultello  propt  ioa  pargaBtcm  Icaiccr  af»' 

remarks  that  the  Rocnaa  Wio  ^  **' 
paired  by  their  waiting-maids ;  io  ^ttd  < 
he  cites  this  paflage  of  our  poet, 

Quid  focco,  &c 
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Which  he  tfaui  ioterpreti  t    * 

••*  PouTqnoy  peindre  tos  ehereux?  Potirqnoy 
Tfini  faire  couper  les  ongles  par  une  femme  a- 
droite  ?**  and  confirms  this  interpretation  by  add- 
ing;, **  Porcia  «*etant  coupe  an  joiur,  en  fc  faifant 
]es  Ongles,  Brutas  la  grunda  d*avoir  fait  Toffice 
^e  fa  femme  dc  chambre.**  But  all  that  is  here 
advanced  (a*  Broekhufius  reniarki),  \%  a  blunder. 
For,  in  the  firft  place,  the  French  critic  unac- 
touDtably  metamorphoJFes  Marathui  into  a  lady ; 
again,  Porcia  ufed  a  barber's  pairing  knife,  as 
Plutarch  a flures  os;  and,  laftly,  Valerius  Mazt< 
mut  thus  relates  the  ftory  of  Porcia*8  wounding 
herfelf:  ".QMac  cum  Bruti  viri  fuf  confilium, 
quod  de  interficiendo  Cxfare,  ceperit  ea  node, 
qua  dies  tctcrrimi  fafti  fccuta  eft,  cognoviffct," 
&c  When-  Porcia  was  let  into  the  fccrct  by 
Bmtus  her  huiband,  of  his  intention  to  aifaflinate 
Caefar  the  next  day,  (he,  as  foori  as  Brucus  left  the 
room,  called  for  ^  barber*t  knife,  as  if  (he  meant 
to  pair  her  nails ;  ^hich  being  brought  her,  ftie 
kt  it  fall  as  though  by  chance*  and  wounded  her 
thigh.  •  Brutus  being  brought  back  into  her 
chamber,  by  the  fcreams  of  her  maids,  mjldly  re- 
buked her  for  endeavouring  to  perform  the  bar- 
ber*! office.  But  ihe  whifpered  him,  I  wounded 
ffi  jfelf  on  purpofe,  as  a  trial  of  my  love  for  yon  ; 
for  ihonld  your  enterprife  fail,  I  wanted  to  know 
with  what  equanimity  I  could  kill  myfclf.  Lib.  3. 

The  laft  line, 

Anfaque  compreffos,  &c. 

Signifies  the  extreme  care  Marathus  took  in  mak« 
iag  the  fandal  fit  neat  on  his  foot,  by  tightening 
the  firaps  tied  to  the  anfae  or  thongs,  which  came 
•p  on  every  fide  of  *the  foot,  and  were  faftened 
«vcr  the  inftep. 

Ver.  18.  Many  cditiona  read  **  palleotibut," 
Mid  it  is  certain,  that  the  epithet  is  claffical.  But 
ve  (hall  Dot  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  two 
claimants,  O  and  A ;  but  refer  thefe  who  are 
fond  of  fuch  altercation  to  the  Dutch  commenta- 
tor. 

Although  almoft  every  poet  of  antiquity  has 
left  us  his  teftimoay  as  to  the  efficacy  of  fpells  in 
producing  love,  it  muft.Dot,  however,  be  imagin- 
ed, that  they  believed  it  in  reality.  For  bow 
fliould  fpells  excite  that  harmony, 

Attuning  all  their  paffions  into  love : 

Where  friendfiiip  full  ezens  her  fofteft  power, 

Perfed  efteem  enUvenM  by  dcfire 

Ineffable,  and  fympathy  of  foul,  [will 

Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  prerenting 

With  boundlefs  confidence. 

Which  ThomfoD  makes  the  effence  of  love  to 
confift  in.  But  though  fpells  cannot  excite  love, 
yet  philtres,  by  {Simulating,  may  raife  defire. 

Ver.  21.  When  the  moon  was  eclipfed,  the  m- 
etcnts  imagined  that  (he  flruggled  with  witch- 
craft ;  and,  therefore,  to  relieve  her,  ftruck  upoA 
inOrumcnts  of  brafs  and  other  fonorous  bodies, 
thinking  that  founds  would  accomplifli  her  deli- 
vcrance.  In  allufion  to  this  cuftom,  Ovidtboa 
fpcaks  of  the  blnlhca  of  Hermaphroditttt : 


Hie  color  aprica  pendentibut  aii»ofe  pomiSi 
Aut  ebori  ttn^o  eft;  aut  fuh  cand  re  /ubcnti. 
Cum  fruftra  refonant  aera  auxiliaris,  lunae. 

M£t,  iii.  Yi« 

A  red  like  this,  the  ripening  apple  fhows ; 
Sit  with  vermilion  dyed,  fair  ivory  glows  : 
Blufhes  like  thefe  do  ftruggling  Cynthia  (lain ; 
When  aiding  brafs,  and  cymbals  ring  in  vain. 

And  Juvenal,  fatirically  defcribing  a  fcold,  fayi, 
that  there  was  no  need  of  a  flirill  nolfe  of  inftru- 
menis  to  relieve  the  labours  of  the  moon,  the 
tongue  of  this  woman  being  fufficiently  qualified 
to  produce  fuch  an  effeA.  Dart. 

Travellers  inform  us,  that  this  Aiperftition  is 
ftill  pradifed  in  feveral,  parts  of  the  eafl,  &c. 

Ver.  31.  Thefe  lines  are  not  only  extremely 
indelicate,  but  givea  vs  a  difpleafiog  piAure  of 
Pholoe*s  venality. 

Ver.  39.  Alas  I  wben  dge.]  When  the  fair  fcx 
found  their  eftimation  upon  beauty  only,  without 
aiming  at  any  mental  accompli flimeat,  it  is  no^ 
wonder,  in  that  cafe,  that  they  dread  old  age,  and 
endeavour,  by  artifices,  to  repay  the  decays  of  na- 
ture. Every  flage  of  life  has  its  proper  bents  and 
paffions.  A  rational  attachment  to  love  and  plea- 
fnre,  is  ornamental  in  youth,  allowable  in  more 
advanced  life,  but  prepofterous  in  age.  What 
chara^er  is  more  ridicalous  than  that  of  a  co- 
quette of  fixty.^  But,  fay  the  fair,  can  life  bo 
agreeable,  when  the  power  to  raife  love  is  gone  I 
Arc  then  the  matronly  virtues  of  no  conHdera- 
tion  ?  Are  friendfhip  and  efteem,  which  can  be 
enjoyed  in  full  vigour  even  in  the  latcft  period  of 
life,  of  no  avail  f  Mental  perfedion  U  the  root 
from  whence  muft  fpring  all  the  doceuro  of  old 
age;  and  mental  perfedioh  muft  be  planted  in 
youth  early,  if  it  is  eVer  meant  to  fiioot  up  to  nuK 
turity. 

Ver,  41. 


-Tjs  rain  to  try. 


Gray  fdmcy  locks  whh  yeHoir  nvct  to  dyes. 

Mcurfius  and  Duport  are  of  opinion,  that  blaci 
is  the  dye  which  Tibullus  mentions  in  the  text  j 
but  Broekbufius,  and  cfpecially  Ariltzeni<uft,  prove, 
that  walnut  dyed  the  hair  yellow  ;  which,  as  has 
been  obferved  before,  is  the  claffical  colour.  Vid. 
D/fiert.  de  Col.  Com.  p.  114. 

Ver.  52.  **  Sontica  cau(a*'  here  Is  the  fame  at 
**  morbus  fbnticus,*^  which  fignifie«  any  gipat  dif. 
order,  fuch  as  the  gods  were  iuppofcd  to  infiidt 
on  the  wicked  :  and  hence  the  Greeks  call  it  /i^  ; 
and  becaiole  it  preveqted  the  Unhappy,  fufferer 
from  attending  on  bufinc£»,  (key  alfo  gave  it  the 
epithet  of  «;iii^«K. 

Vulpitts  juftly  obfiervos,  that  our  author  is  not 
the  only  one  who  ufes  «*  caufa**  for  a  difeafc  ;. 
for  it  is  applied  by  Gratian,  no  contemptible  poea 
of  the  Augufltan  age,  to  figoify  the  fame  thing  im 
the  following  line : 

Gaufafq^e  affe^of^e  canum  tua  cura  rueri  eS* 
iBi) 
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Hence  thofc  foldien,  who  hj  iofirmity  were  dif* 
abled  from  caoipAignioj;,  were  called  **  caufiirii 
milttes/*  and  their  difmiffion  '*  caufaria  miifio." 

When  the  fuperftitious  among  the  Athenians 
faw  a  mad  or  epileptic  perfon,  they,  (huddertng, 
fpit  into  their  bofoni  to  avert  the  mifchiefl  And, 
indeed,  while  thofe  diforden  were  reputed  judg- 
ments of  HeaTcn  upon  the  perfons  affeded,  no 
wonder  the  poor  fofiereri  were  hated  and  (bun. 
ned ;  but  a  founder  philofopher  ha«  taught  us  that 
^  fuch  obje^  always  deferve  our  pity,  and  have  a 
right  to  all  the  relief  human  ikill  can  procure 
them. 

Ver.  70,  Md  think  J  bear  ber.l  J.  Secundus  has 
£nely  imiutcd  this  thought. 

Bumque  ego  blanditeafque  tnas,  et  rofcida  menti 

Ofcula  praecipio  mulripiicifque  Ticeis, 
Dum  vacuam  falfia  complezibus  aera  capto, 

Dum  mea  in  abfenteis  porrigo  colla  manus, 
jEt  quern  cumque  moTet  ftrepitum  levis  aura  per 
aedes  * 

Diledos  dominae  fufpicor  efTe  pedes. 

£i,  ii.  B,  %. 

^ut  Broekhafios  very  Judly  prefers  a  defcription 
of  the  fame  kind  in  the  feveiith  canto  of  the  Or- 
lando  Furiofo,  (Stanz.  14.  &  35.) 

Ver.  ^%.  Im  rufet  ivgeds,]  Mattaire  and  others 
liave  injudicioufly  infertcd  the  original  of  this 
line,  and  the  two  follo^ng  ones,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  elegy  of  the  fecond  book. 

When  that  part  of  the  Roman  gown,  which 
Was  commonly  tucked  under  the  right  arm,  and 
fecHred  Ey  the  **  umbo**  on  the  left  (boulder,  was 
allowed  to  ^ow  about  the  wearer ;  the  **  toga'* 
was  then  faid  to  be  "  laza.**  This  the  Romans 
reputed  a  fign  of  efieminacy.  Hence  it  is  not 
forpriiing  that  Mecznas  drelted  in  this  manner; 
but  that  Julias  Caefar  ihould  do  fo,  is  more  unac- 
^antablel    And  although  ibany  inAances  occur 


in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  fnlfiaeot  to  caumt 
us,  that  the  fop  and  the  brave  fobficr  ate  m 
wholly  incompatible ;  **  Vz  tamen  iftii  !** 
Ver.  8S.  All  the  ancient  editions  read, 

Nt  deiinis  efle  fuperba. 

Although  this  nuy  appear  odd,  bj*  Bnckk 
fius,  to  thofe  who  have  ears  like  Ring  Midii,il 
is,  neverrhelefs,  the  genuine  reading. 

The  following  qnoution  from  ArioAo  ii » 
markable  : 

Penib  Rinaldo  alqoanto,  e  ^  rifpoie : 
Una  donzella  dunque  de  morire 
Perche  lafcios  fogar  ne  I'amorofe 
Sue  Braccia  al  fao  amator  tanto  defire ! 
Sia  maledetta  chi  tal  puo  patire. 
Debitamente  muore  una  crudele 
Non  chi  da  viu  al  fuo  amator  fedele. 

*  Cata.if,SLii 

After  an,  if  Pholoe  could  find  no  lo«e-iMd| 
qualities  in  Marathus,  it  was  angeneraoiistf 
poet  to  infolt  her  with  fuch  a  progooftir.  Im 
11  the  child  of  obfequioufnefa,  and  not  tk4 
fpring  of  menace ;  accordingly,  the  bk  to 
tian  (in  Prior)  fays,  if  not  poetically,  mB 
truly, 

Soft  love,  fpontaneous  tree,  its  parted  root 
Muft  from  two  hearts  with  equal  vigour  kt^ . 
Whilft  each  delighted,  and  delighting,  pm 
The  pl^afing  ecftacy,  which  each  receiver 
Cheriih'd  with  hope,  and  led  with  jff,  ti 
grows;  f 

Its  cheerful  buds  their  opening  bloom  diMf 
And  round  the  happy  foil  di^uGve  odour  flsv. 
If  angry  fate  that  mutual  care  denies. 
The  fiidiog  plant  bewaib  it*  due  ~ 
Wild  with  defpair,  or  fick  with 


avc  oaam  wm^ 
denies,  I 
le  fupplies;  i 
i  grief,  it  ^  I 


ELEGY   X. 


Wnt  did  you  fwear  By  all  the  ^^ersr  above  ? 
Tet  fltvcr  meant  to  crown  my  longing  love. 
Wrerahj  though  at  firft  the  perjur'd  deed  yon  hide, 
"Wrath  oMnes with  eertain.thoiugh with  tardy  ftridc; 
Yet,  yet,  Mfcoded  gods,  my  charmer  fparc  ? 
Tet  pardon  the  flrft  fiu^t  of  one  fo  fair ! 

For  pM  the  cwnM  fimner  ^ou^hs  the  pfaun, 
And  joins  his  oxen  to  the  cumbrous  wain  ; 
tor  goM,  through  feai  that  ftormy  windk  obey. 
By  £u9,  the  failor  Aeers  his  waterf  way.  id 

Tet,  gracious  gods,  this  gold  from  man  remove, 
That  wicked  metal  bribM  Ae  fair  I  love. 

Soon  (ball  you  fufier  greatly  for  your  crime, 
A  weary  wanderer  in  a  foreign  climOy 


Your  hair  (hall  change,  and  boafted  btoon  to|( 
By  wintery  tempefts,  and  the  folar  ray.  1 

<*  Beware  of  geld,  how  oft  did  I  advife  f 
**  From  tempting  gold  what  mighty  aaSdiiAvtS 
**  Love*8  generous  power,  I  Uid^  with  (otf^ 

«*  ^in  I 

**  The  wretch  iKU  rack*  who  (eUs  her  cbrti 

«•  for  ^hj.  #i 

*•  Let  torture  all  her  cruelties  ettrt, 
**  Torture  ii  {^aftime  to  a'  venal  heart. 

"  Nof  idly  dream  four  gallaotries  to  hi^ 
**  The  gods  are  ever  on  the  fuiEaer's  fide. 
"  With  flcep  or  wine  o'ercome,  lb  fate  ordus^ 
^  You'll  blab  the  fecret  cif  your  impiougain* 
4 
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n^  oft  1  wirn*d  yoo ;  thU  lugmcDU  my 

flume; 
f  iJKhs,  tean,  homage,  henceforth  I  difcUim. 
*  Ho  wealth  (ball  bribe  my  conftancy,  you 
•*  fwore,  ap 

{e  mine  the  bard,  yoo  figh*d,  I  crave  no  more : 
lot  all  Campania  (hall  my  heart  entice, 
or  thee  Campania's  autumns  I  defpife. 
^t  Bacchu*  in  Falernian  vineyards  ftrty, 
id  Bacchus*  vineyards  (hall  my  faith  betray.*' 
•och  ilrong  profefBons,  in  fo  foft  a  (Irain, 
?ht  well  deceive  a  captivated  fwain ; 
h  ilrong  profc(fioiM  might  averfion  charm, 
V  dtffht  determine,  and  indifference  warm. 
'  more,  y<m  wept,  anpradis'd  to  betray, 
(I'd  your  cheekf,  and  wip*d  the  tears  away.  40 
•lit  if  I  tempting  gold  uujuftly  blame, 
i  you  have  left  me  for  another  flame  ; 
r  be,  like  you,  teem  kind,  like  you  deceive, 
1  O  may  yau,  like  cheated  me,  believe, 
ft  I  by  night  the  torch  myfelf  would  bear, 
t  none  our  tender  converfe  might  o'erhear ; 
*Q  lead  expeded,  oft  fomc  youth  I  led, 
cuth  all  beauty,  to  the  genial  bed, 
1  tQtor'd  him  your  conqueft  to  complete f 
^t  enticements,  and  a  fond  deceit.  50 

7  ^efe  I  fooliih  hop'd  to  gain  your  love  ! 
>  than  Tibullus  could  more  cautious  prove  ? 
'  with  UQcommon  powers  1  fwept  the  lyre, 
fent  you  melting  (Iralns  of  foft  delire : 
thouj^ht  o'erfpreadt  my  face  with  coafcious 

fluune, 
11,  doom  them  viAims  to  the  Teas  or  flame, 
'erfc  be  their*s,  who  lovc*s  foft  fires  profane, 
fell  ineftimable  joys  for  gain. 
»t  you  who  firft  the  lovely  maid  decoy'd, 
ach  adulterer  b.e  your  wife  enjoy  *d.  60 


And  when  each  youth  has  rifled  all  her  charms, 
May  bed-gowns  guard   her   from   your  loihed 

arms ! 
May  (he,  O  may  (he  like  yonr  (ifter  prove. 
As  fam*d  for  drinking,  far  more  fam'd  for  love ! 
'Tis  true,  the  bottle  is  her  chief  delight. 
She  knows  no  better  way  to  pafs  the  night ; 
Your  wife  more  knowing  can  th^  night  improve, 
To  joys  of  Bacchus  joins  the  joys  of  love. 
Tmnk'ft  thoo  for   thee,    the  toilette  is  her' 

caref  69 

For  thee,  that  filleu  bind  her  well-drefs*d  hair  f 
For  thee,  that  Tyrian  robes  her  charms  enfold  ^ 
For  thee,  her  arms  are  deck'd  with  burniih'd 

gold? 
By  thefe,  fome  youth  the  wanton  would  emice, 
For  him  (he  dreffes,  and  for  him  (he  Oghs; 
To  him  (he  proftitutes,  unaw'd  by  fliame. 
Your  houfe,  your  pocket,  and  your  injur *d  fame : 
Nor  blame  her  condud,  (ay,  ye  yomig,  what 

charms 
Can  beauty  tafte  in  gout  and  age's  arms  f 

Lefs  nice  my  fair  ^ne,  (he  for  money  can 
Carefs  a  gouty  impotent  old  man ; 
O  thou  bv  generous  love,  too  juftly  blam'd  I     79 
All,  all  that  love  could  give,  toy  paflion  claim 'd. 
Yet  (ince  thou  couldfl  fo  mercenary  prove, 
The  more  deferving  (hall  engrofs  my  love ; 
Then  thou  wilt  weep  when  thefc  adorM  you  fes  ; 
Weep  on,  thy  tears  will  transport  give  to  me 
To  Venus  Til  fufpend  a  golden  (hield, 
With  this  infcription  grav*d  upon  the  field  : 

**  Tibullus,  freed  at  laft  from  amoruu«  woes, 
"  This  oflecnig,  queen  of  blifs,  on  thee  beftows.  : 
••  And  humbly  begs,  that  henceforth  thou  wik 

••  guard 
«  From  fuch  a  paQloD|  thy  devoted  bard.*'       9Q 


NOTPS  ON  ELEGY  X, 


HC  traoflator  has  been  obliged  to  ufe  pretty 
b  the  fame  freedom  with  this  elegy  as  he 
with  the  fourth.  Had  the  other  elegies  of 
^ilai  been  like  thefe  two,  he  had  never  taken 
trouble  of  tranflating  them.  But,  as  botli  in 
ver(ion  are  new-modelled,  it  is  hoped  that 
ber  of  them  can  (hock  the  mod  delicate  chaf- 
er- 3.  Although  the  juflneft  of  thefe  moral 
'dions  ii  not  always  difcoverable  on  this  fide 
grave,  we  have  all  reafon  to  think  that  the 
Wed  will  meet  with  a  dcfcrvcd  punilhment 
another  flate.  Horace  makes  9  remarki  no 
J«ft  than  moral : 

'0  aotecedentcm  fcelftom 
t"wt  pccna  pcde  claud..- 

'«"  Jove  in  anger  (^rikcs  thU  blow, 
^^^  «?ith  the  bid,  tbc  righteous  blefd, 


Yet  with  fure  fleps,  though  lame  and  flow. 
Vengeance  o'ertakca  the  trembling  villain's 
fpecd. 

Ariofio,  according  to  Broekhufius,  had  this  paf* 
fagi;  of  Tibullus  in  his  eye,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fixth  canto. 

Mifer  chi  mal  oprando  fi  confida 

Qh*  ogn*  hor  ftar  debbia  il  makficio  occulto. 

Sentences  of  this  fort  are  to  be  met  with  in  evrry 
author;  but  are  we  thence  to  conclude  tKat  thty 
imitated  one  another  ?  Such  obfervations  fhnt  t 
up  in  the  common  of  nature,  and  are  to  be  plonk- 
ed by  every  padenger. 

Ver.  13.  The  original,  "  perfolvo,"  is  a  very 
emphatical  verb,  it  importing  a  difcharge  of  iho 
whole  debt,  without  the  fmalleft  diminution. 
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Ver.  15.  The  delicate  among  the  •ncieott, 
who  had  tine  hair,  were  at  great  pains  to  prevent 
it  from  becoming  red  (rufusj ;  an  effeA  which 
they  imaf^ned  the  heat  of  the  fun  might  occalion. 
Vid.  DiiTert.  de  Color.  Com.  c.  3.  p.  5  7. 

Ver.  13.  Almoft  all  the  old  editions  read, 

^ec  tib}  celapti  Cas  fit  peccare  paranti. 

To  find  out  the  meaning  of  which  long  czerciied 
the  ingennity  of  the  learned ;  and  no  wonder,  for 
if  it  if  not  nonfenfe,  it  it  fomethtng  Tcrf  Kke  it. 
At  laft,  however,  Scaliger  reftoi^d  the  text; 
-which,  though  fupported  by' MS.  authority,  has 
been  cenfured  by  fonae  malevolent  critie*  as  an 
intrufion  of  his  own.  JBroekbuf, 

Ver.  a6.  In  the  original, 

Ipfc  Deus  tacito  permifit  vela  miniftro 
Ederet  ut  multa  libera  verba  mero. 

For  this  reading  we  are  alfo  indebted  to  Scali- 
ger ;  yet  the  paflTage  is  far  from  being  void  of  ob- 
fcurity.  Accordingly,  the  commentators,  fincc 
his  time,  have  all  of  them  differed  in  their  expla- 
nations of  ir.  And  ahhough  none  of  their  oxpo- 
fitioos  are  fatiafaftory,  yet  that  of  Broekbuiius  is 
the  leaft  liable  to  objeAions.  He  fays,  that  the 
"  Tacitus  Dei"  miniftcr,  is  the  deceiifol  wine,  by 
the  vapours  of  which,  drunkennefs  creeping  on, 
obfcures  the  mind«  as  with  a  veil ;  "  tan<)uam 
vclo  quodam,  aciem  mentis  obnubit  fuhrepens 
fenflm  ebrietas"  This,  it  muft  be  owned,  con* 
vcys  fome  meaning ;  yet  the  idea  conveyed  by  it 
appears  to  be  farther  fetched  than  thofe  of  Ti- 
buUus  commonly  are.  Something  like  this  is  re- 
tainrd  in  the  verfion. 

Ver.  31.  Campania  wasfo  called  from  its  being 
a  champaigne  (campejlrh)  country.  It  belongs  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  lies  fouth  of  Abruz- 
z  >.  It  was  formerly  fo  fertile,  that  Pliny  and 
Florus  elegantly  call  it,  •*  Liberi  Cercrifqje  cer- 
tamcn.**  Its  prefect  name  is  "  Terra  de  Lavo- 
ro.*'  It  is  fiill  beautiful,  tbopgh  it  has  loft  mpch 
of  its  claflic  amenity. 

Ver.  34.  Falernus  was  one  of  the  moft  fruitful 
diftridtft  in  Campania.  Us  wines  were  the  moft 
celebrated  of  any  in  Italy;  Dart  aUeges,  tliat  it 
received  itn  name  from  one  Falernus,  a  hufbind- 
man,  who  h  fecms  fir(l  cultivated  the  vine  there. 
It  was  anciently  called  Amineum  ;  and  hence  the 
epithet  **.  aminea**  was  a|  plied  to  wines  of  that 
country,  and  not  as  Bervius  imaginct,  becaufe 
there  was  no  minium  in  them. 

Ver.  35.  Ihopgh  the  images  in  the  original, 
are  natural  and  pbyioas,  yet  as  they  are  not  ap. 
propriated  to  amorous  conipofuions,  the^ranflator 
has  ventured  to  infcrt  others,  which  to  him  ap- 
peared to  have  a  better  title  to  the  place. 
Donee  erunt  ignes  arcufque,  cupidinis  arma, 
of  Ovid,  would  have  been  more  adapted  to  the 
fubjed,  from  whence  the  image»  ought  ever  to 
fprmg;  and  indeed  no  poet  of  ant'quity  has  more 
csaAIy  obferved  this  rule  than  Ovid  hath  done, 
in  the  elegy  from  which  the  above  line  is  taken, 
■ad  10  this  view  cannot  be  too  carefully  pemfcd. 


Paftoral  poets  frequently  err,  and  even  >W 
himfelf  is  not  entirely  blamclefs  in  this  paiticiltfl 
Mr.  Pope  in  this,  and  in  moil  other  cafes,  «k« 
corrrdnefs  of  jitdgnient  is  requifite,  hasbeeafaN 
paffed  by  none.     How  excellent,  for  infbwe,i« 
thefe  linet  in  his  Rape  of  the  Lock ! 
This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brigbtcft  fcir, 
That  eVr  d^lerv*d  a  watchful  fpirit's  care; 
Some  dire  difafter,  or  by  focce,  or  flight : 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt  in  la^ 
Whether  the  nymph  (hall  break  Diana's  Uv, 
Or  fome  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw ; 
Or  (lain  her  honour,  or  her  flew  brocade. 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  mifs  a  mafqueiadej* 
Or  lofe  her  heart,  or  necklace  at  a  baU, 
Or  whether  heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock  mot  fi 


Ver.  49.  This  elegy  abounds  in  di£cah 
Cages ;  nor  is  the  original  of  this  palfage  the) 
oblcure  :  (hould  therefore  the  trauflator  crx  \m 
the  critical  reader  will  the  more  cafily  pard»l 
He  had,  however,  in  hia  eye,  the  foUowiJf 
gaut  lines  of  Horace. 

Nunc  ct  latentis  proditor  intlmo 
Gratus  pucUx  rifus  ab  aogulo, 
Pignufve  dereptum  laceitia, 
Aut  digtto  male  pcrtinact. 

The  laugh  which  from  the  comer  flieik 

To  tell  you  where  the  fair  one  Iiei;    * 

A  ring  or  bracelet  fnatch'd  away, 

The  fportive  pledge  of  future  joy;    ^ 
When  (he  with  amorous  dear  delay, 
bhall  ftroggUng  yield  the  willic;  toy. 

After  all,  the  fcntiment,  as  it  appears  ialJ 
lus.  can  boaft  of  no  delicacy. 

Ver.  62.  ilfiflry  ltd goivnt  gward  her."]  Fni* 
wifh,  and  tome  others  in  Tibullos,  maifri 
have  conjcdured  that  our  poet*»  talent  wan 
fuited  to  the  fatiric,  than  to  the  elepxt 
The  tranflator,  however,  would  have  beta  \ 
pleafed,  had  his  author  given  no  proof*  of  p 
in  that  difagreeable  fpecica  of  writing  H 
therefore  been  Icfs  folicitous  in  renderiof 
force  of  the  original. 

Ver.  63.  MsyJ^e,  0  may  fig  iikeymr^i 
At  fam^d  for  dtimAimgt  Su] 
The  Romans'  entertained  fo  great  an  " 
of  drunkennefs  in  a  woman,  that  the  b«i 
twelve  ublea  permitted  the  hulbaod  to 
wife  with  death,  if  found  guilty  of  that 

Ver.  S3.  "  Faciunt  hoc  homines**  C^y**^ 
ral  Cicero,  **  quoA,  in  fumma  ntquicia,  noa 
libido  et  yoluptas,  verum  etimm  ipfiw  ^ 
fama  deledat ;  ut  multj^  in  locia,  nocis  ac  «c 
fcelerum  fuornm  relinqui  velini.**  But  V< 
thinks,  that  the  poet  did  not  mean  a  (kidd,  1 
hand  (palma) ;  which  he  proves  the 
fometimes  to  hang  up  in  their  templn,  to  ^ 
that  it  was  now  freed  from  the  fetters  cfdctf 
luve.  If  this  is  the  interpreutioo,  it  nay  be » 
tranflated  : 

To  love  V\\  dedicate  a  hand  of  foMf^ 
And  thii  infcriptioD  ihaU  th«  ank  naioU. 
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Who  wa»  the  firft  that  forgM  the  deadly  blade  ? 
Of  rugged  fieel  hu  favage  foul  was  made ; 
B)  him,  his  bloody  flag  ambition  wav'd ; 
And  grifly  carnage  chroagh  the  battle  raVd  : 
Yet  wherefore  blame  hun?  we*re  oarfelves  to 

blame; 
Anni  firft  were  ibrg'd  to  kill  the  faTage  game  : 
Death-dealing  battlrs  were  unknown  of  old ; 
Death-dealing  battles  took  their  rife  from  gold : 
When  beachen  bowls  on  oaken  ubies  ftood. 
When  temperate  acorns  were  our  fathers  food ;  zo 
The  fwain  ilept  peaceful  with  his  flocks  around, 
Mo  trench  was  open'd,  and  no  fojctrefs  frown*d. 

0  had  I  Uv*d  in  gentle  days  like  thefe. 
To  love  devoted,  and  to  home-felt  cafe ; 
Compell'd  I  had  not  been  thofe  arn\s  to  wear, 
Kor  had  the  trumpet  forc*d  me  from  the  fair  : 
But  now  I'm  dr^gg'd  to  war,  perhaps  my  foe 
E*eo  now  prepares  th'  inevitable  blow  !     [known 
Come  then,   paternal   gods,   whofe   help   Tve 
F^m  birth  to  manhood,  dill  proted  your  own,  20 
Nor  blufh.   my  gods,  though  carvM  «>f  aocieot 

wood, 
lo  carv*d  in  our  forefathers  times  you  ftood  ; 
And  though  in  no  proud  temples  you  were  prais*d. 
Nor  foreign  incenfe  on  your  alters  bl£z*d ; 
iTet  white-rob*d  faith  conduced  every  fwaij ; 
fet  ineek-ey*d  piety  fertn'd  the  plain; 
IVhile  duftering  grapes,  or  wheat-wreaths  round 

your  hair, 
A^a8*d  your  anger,  and  engag*d  your  care ; 
Or  dulcet  cakes  himfelf  the  farmer  paid. 
RTicn   crowuM   hit  wiflies   by   your  pow;rful 

while  his  fair  daughter  brought  with  her  from 
The  lufcious  oflcring  of  a  hooey- comb  :        home, 
f  now  you'll  aid  me  in  the  hour  of  need, 
four  care  1*11  recompencc — a  boar  (hall  bleed. 
D  white  array *d,  I'll  myrtle  baflcets  bear, 
lod  myrtle  foliage  round  my  temples  wear : 
n. arms  redoubtable  let  others  fhine, 
if  Mars  proceded  mow  the  martial  line  ; 
ITou  let  me  (ileafe,  my  head  with  rofes  crown, 
iod  every  care  m  flowing  gnbletn  drown  ;        40 
Then  when  Tm  joyous,  let  the  foldier  tell, 
AThat  foes  were  captur'd,  and  what  leaden  fell ; 
)r  on  the  board  dcicribe  with  flowing  wine, 
The  furious  onfet,  and  the  flying  line. 
?or  realon  whifpers,  Why  will  (hortlivM  man, 
^y  war  contrad  bit  too  conuadcd  fpan  ? 


Yet  when  he  leaves  the  cheerful  realms  of  light, 
Mo  laughing  bowls,  no  haryefls  cheer  the  fight ; 
But  howl  the  damn*d,  the  triple  moofter  roars, 
And  Charon  grumble*  on  the  Stygian  fli<»ret :   50 
By  fiery  lakes  the  blamed  phantoms  yell. 
Or  flirowd  their  anguifli  in  the  depths  of  helL 

In  a  thatch'd  cottage  happier  he  by  far. 
Who  never  hears  of  arms,  of  gold,  or  war. 
His  chafte  embrace  a  numerous  offspring  crows, 
He  couru  not  fortune's  fmiie,  nor  dreads  her 

frown ; 
While  lenient  baths  al  home  hit  wife  prepafct. 
He,  and  his  fons,  attend  their  fleecy  caret. 
As  old,  as  poor.  a«  peaceful  may  1  be, 
S6  guard  my  flocks,  and  Inch  an  ofinpring  fee.    6« 
Meantime,  foft  peace,  defcend,   O!   blifs  our 
plains ! 
Soft  peace  to  plonj^h  with  oxen  taught  the  fwain t. 
Peace  plants  the  orchard,  and  matures  the  vine, 
,  And  firlt  gay  laughing  prefl  the  ruddy  wine ; 

1  be  father  quafis,  deep  quaff  his  joyous  friends, 
;  Yet  to  hife  ion  a  well-flor'd  vault  defcends. 

Bright  ihiue  the  plougb-fliare,  our  fupport  and 
j«y . 
But  ru.^,  deep  ruft,,the  veteran's  arms  deflroy  ! 

Ihe  viiUger  .  hi-  facrcd  offer in|i.s  paid 
In  the  dark  ^^rovc,  and  c oniec-ated  Ihade),         70 
HiH  wile  a  .d  foils,  now  darkncfs  parts  the  throng. 
Driven  home,  and  whiilles,  as  he  rreb  aloog. 
Then  triumphf>  Vrziu» ;  then  iovr;. feuds  prevail; 
The  youth  all  jealous  then  the  lair  affail ; 
D  *ori«,  u-uidow«>  fly.  no  drfercncc  truy  pay, 
I'ne  chafteft  fuffi.*r  in  th*  uogcntic  fray  :       [tears; 
rheie  beat   their  hreafls   •*nd  melt   in   muviag 
rhc  lover  we<•p^,  and  blames  his  rage  and  fears; 
Love  fits  betwttn,  unm.'vM  wirh  re«rs  and  fi^ihs, 
And  with  incentives  fly  the  feud  fuppiie*.  80 

Ye  youhs,  though  i^uiig  witti  taunts,  of  blows 
beware ; 
They,  they  are  impious,  who  ca'i  beat  the  fair : 
If  iituch  provok'd,  or  rend  chcir  fiik^n  zone, 
Or  on  their  treffcs  be  ynui  anger  ihown 
But  if  nor  this  your  pafli  ^n  can  appcafe. 
Until  the  charmer  weep,  the  charmer  teaze! 
Bleft  anger,  if  the  fair  difloives  in  tears ! 
Blefl  youth,  her  fundnefs  undifgui»*d  appears ! 
But  crufli  the  wretch,  O  war,  with  all  thy  woet. 
Who  to  rough  ufage  adds  the  crime  '<t  b!ow«    90 
Bland  peace,  defcend,  with  )  lenty  on  ou,  piains. 
And  blefswith  eafe  and  Uut;hingfportthefwsuD«. 
Z  Buij 
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ORAINOSR'S  TIBULLUS, 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  XL 


Tbc«s  are  v^ry  few  of  oar  poct*«  elegies, 
which  Ittrpiia  the  fbllowing.    By  the  words. 

Nunc  ad  bella  trahor^ 

it  woold  feem  that  Tibnllus  was  about  to  depart 
on  fotne  military  expedition ;  Broekhiifius  conjec- 
tures, that  it  was  written  foon  after  his  being  ap- 
pointed to  foUow  Meflala  to  f  fria :  and  of  rourfe 
that  it  ought  to  uke  place  of  the  third  elegy  of 
thb  book.  But  the  tranflator  cannot  help  difler- 
ing  from  that  learned  commentator;  for  when 
the  third  elegy  W^  compoTed,  it  is  known,  that 
TibuUus  had  been  for  fome  time  in  love  wah 
Delia;  and  yet  in  the  following  poem  he  makes 
nb  mention  of  Delia  :  befides  Pocchi  -informs  us, 
that  in  fome'of  his  old  MSS.  thi«  elegy  began  the 
Second  book,  and  was  intitled  De  Am<  Hbos  Ne. 
mefis.     But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  elegy  irfclf  is 

,  truly  worthy  of  Our  poet,  tod  contains  a  vaft  deal 
of  the  real  TibuUui.  lb  the  begioning,  he  draws 
a  £ne  parallel  between  the  guilty  horrors  of  war, 
and  the  innocent  pleafures  of  a  country  retire- 
raenr.  His  invocation  to  his  houfchold  gods*  to 
preferre  his  life,  in  the  dangerous  employment 
he  was  forced  into,  is  no  lefs  pious  and  pathetic, 
than  his  refledions  on  ambition,  and  it*  fatal  con- 
sequences are  juft  and  moral; 
•  From  the  whole  of  this  elegy,  it  may  reafortably 
be  queftioned,  whether  Tibullus  was  an  academic 
phibfopher,  as  Mr.  Francis  fuppofcs,  or  rather 
whether  he  was  not,  at  leaft  in  praAice,  if  not  in 
theory,  of  the  feA  of  Epicurus.  The  cheerful 
enjoyment  of  the  prefent  hour  was  their  funda- 
mental maxim. 

Ver.  I.  }n>o  xpat  'hefirfithiftfcr£i'\    Authors 

>  differ  greatly  in  their  opinions'  about  this  matter. 
Ariftotle  a0crts,  that  one  Lydus  of  S«.}^hia  6r(l 
ftowed  the  method  of  tempering  and  working  in 
brafs:  TheophraQus  afcribei  this  difcovcry  to 
Dela  a  Phrygian.  Callimachus,  on  the  other  Innd, 
curfes'  the  Chalybes  as  the  inventors  of  iron,  and 
thus  adilrefles  Jove  to  deftroy  them,- 

While  Hcfiod  lays  this  to  the  charge  of  the 
Dadyli  Idei  in  Crete;  as  others  fay,  that  the  Cy- 
clops were  the  6rft  who  worked  in  that  metal. 
The  Lemnians,  on  the  fame  account,  vt  branded 
by  many ;  and  hence  the  proverbial  eiprc  (lions 
of  Af/CN«    ««x«,    Ai^v/«    ;|<u^,  .and    Xi/<mv.  CXtVt«v. 

Bacchua  is  alfo  faid  byfi  me,  to  have  invented  the 
weapons  of  war;  hut  Diodorus  Siculus  imputes 
their  difcovery  to  Ifis  and  Ofirie.  But  the  true 
author  was  probably  Jubai  Cain. 


Ver.  5.  Armsfrfi  wm»yS^V.]  Thii,  io  &is 
not  true,  ambition  fird  taught  man  t&e  sic  i 
arms.  Pliny  tcIU  us,  that  Praetut  ard  Acnk 
when  at  war  with  ooe  another,  icvcszd  ts 
Ihield ;  and  that  Midias  the  M^flaftiso  isvcisi 
a  coat  of  mail ;  and  that  the  JLacedcflMHai»> 
vented  the  helmet,  fv«ord  andfpear.  Lib  :.c> 

Ver.  %  Poeu  have  generally  given  WJfci 
to  their  =n<!ignation,  when  fptakittg  of  pJd:af 
have  looked  upon  it  lo  be,  what  it  inde^  tairii 
i«,  the  deftroyer  of  love,  the  f upport  of  BO j^ 
bition,  and  the  parent  of  luxury. 

The  worft  of  ilU  from  fordid  avarice  fliw; 
And  gold  is  but  the  glittering  bait  of  ww. 
Nefarious  gold,  with  virtue's  bane  replete: 
Oh  f  that  thy  fatal  poifoK  were  lefs  fwcct! 
Of  thee  are  bom  war«,  murders,  and  alm^ 
Paternal  curfes,  and  fraternal  arms. 

Although  it  mutt  be  rocfefled,  dutiS^ 
mifchiefs  have,  on  fome  occasions,  arifis  tm 
gold;  yet  he  ib  but  little  acquaibted  wit^  tkht 
tory  of  human  nature,  who  doe*  not  kaovdi 
ahnol)  all  the  great  paiSions  to  vrhich  xmb  ii» 
jvSkf  have  at  ooe  time  or  another  oca&aatdH 
very  mifchiefs. 

Ver.  9.  No  poet,  except  Homer,  abovll 
much  as  I'i^uUus,  in  dcfcriptioos  of  primitilA 
rural  (Implicity  of  manners.  'To  an  ooprejJ^ 
mind,  thefe  are  entertaining,  and  aifcrd  atfta^ 
curious  fpeculation.  Although  our  aaibor,ifb 
birth  and  abilities,  might  have  (hone  ii  <^ 
and  the  polite  fcehes  of  adive  life,  his  goedH 
poetical  turn,  and  averfion  to  the  viUaies4<^ 
ftce,  led  him  to  prefer  the  coontry  :  accsrdsr* 
he  never  appears  to  more  advantage,  tluo  «*<"• 
defcribing  \t%  pleafures,  and  the  plain  h&  W 
devotion  of  iu  inhabitants. 

Ver.  15.  Almoft  all  the  old  cdhioas  reai 

Tunc  mihi  viu  foiet,  vulgi  nee  triftii  mSm 
Anna. 

Tbi*  perplexed  the  commentaton,  wba  fast- 
ing, that  the  commons'of  Roase,  in  tiDcisf  pi* 
or  wbeti  ading  in  their  civil  Capacity,  Btf^ 
wore  arms  themfelves,  nor  had  dicoi  t*  wa, 
much  lefs  to  difpolc  of  (for  the  arasei  thsre^ 
pie,  as  welk  as  their  military  clothing,  were  fM 
in  the  cuflody  of  the  fupreaic  napBrva^  a^* 
from  the'  public  armories  occafiooaUy  deSwrf 
them  out) ;  at  laft  thus  happily  rcftorcdtkpiAr< 

Tunc  mihi  vita  foret  dulds ;  nee  triftia  aei» 
An  emendation  which  Brockhafiw  *iTt«ia  Bt 
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^^^A  har fiall  Uttd.']  The  whole  of  thi 
cfs  to  hii  houfehold  godi  is  f athetic  and  aoi- 
d.  Tbii  line  hat  been  ftrangely  cornipted 
t  origioal;  the  true  reading  however  i», 

Koftia  erie  plena  rofiica  porcut  hara. 

anf  from  the  old  reading 

Ho{Ua  e  plena,  &c. 

fed  fomething  wanting,  Pontamus  thus  boldly 
iToored  to  fupply  the  deficiency ; 

)Iw  Krau  lares  depellite  tela ; 

c  petat  hoOili  miifa  iagitta  mans ; 

(Udio  celer  inftet  eques ;  praiiot  mihi  ad  arat 

zque  toll  fupplex  munera  qnxqae  feram ; 

:  pio  callantqtie  foci,  pinguifque  trahatar 

I  de  plena  myftica  porcnt  hara. 

t  the  Word  **  trah^tur,"  as  Broekhuffcs  ob- 
,  betray*  the  forgery ;  for  ti  Aims  were  not 
ed,  but  led  to  the  altar.  Should  not  the 
ta  hara/'  in  the  original,  have  convinced 
authors,  who  affcA  to  reprefcnt  Tibullns  as 
that  his  cijcumllances  were  far  otherwife  f 
ic  ritnal  compiled  by  Numa,  prefcribed  not 
the  ceremonies  to  be  ofed,  but  the  facrifices 
offered,  in  the  worfhip  of  each  deity. ,  The 
ns,  however,  when  they  became  more  pow- 
>nd  wealthy,  added  not  only  to  the  number 
Hms  originally  required,  but  enlarged  alfo 
ccici,  or  kinds  of  ofTeringn.  Whence  this 
ce  arofc  is  not  difficult  to  determine ;  yet, 
c  of  pontifical  juggle,  the  Roman  devotion 
r  retained  much  ciit*  primitive  fimplicity. 
•  35*  Servius  informs  us,  that  the  Roman 

always  put  on  the  white  linen  garment, 
red  with  purple,  when  they  were  about  to 
cc.  It  was  called  pure  and  unpolluted,  ac- 
f  to  the  fame  author,  **  Quando  noii  obftita, 
ttlgHrita,  non  funefia,  ncque  maculam  ha- 
♦•  K.  homine  mortoo." 
f.  36.  Hence  fays  Brockhufius,  we  may  re- 

that  myrtle  was  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the 
than  to  Venus  herfelf ;  and  Horace  informs 
It  they  were  often  crowned  with  this  plea« 
rergreen. 

; — ^Te  nihil  attinet 
'entare  molta  czde  bidentiunii 
'srvos  coronantem  marine 
Lore  Decs  fragilique  nayrto,  &c. 

B.  3.  /.  13. 

:  little  gods  around  thy  (acred  fire, 
ft  profufion  of  the  vidims  gore, 
pliant  myrtle-wreaths  alone  require, 
ragrant  herbs  the  pious  rural  {lore, 
fateful  cake  when  on  the  haUow*d  (hrine, 
d  by  hands  that  know  no  guilty  ftain, 
reconcile  th*  offended  powers  divint, 
bleeds  the  poAipous  hecatomb  in  vain. 

Fratuu, 

^*  43*  There  is  a  fine  and  elegant  improve- 
of  this  thought,  in  Mr.  Tickle's  poem  on 
accotUtrc^hu 


See  the  fond  wife,  in  tears  of  tranft)ort  drown*d. 
Hugs  her  rough  lord,  and  weeps  o'er  every  wound. 
Hangs' on  the  lips  that  fields  of  death  relate. 
And  fmiles  and  trembles  at  his  various  fate : 
Near  the  full  bowl  he  draws  the  fancy'd  line, 
And  marks  feign'd  trenches  in  the  flowing  wioe. 
Then  fets  th*  inverted  fort  before  her  eyes. 
And  mines  that  whirlM  battalions  to  the  ikies, 
His  little  liflening  progeny  look  pale. 
And  beg  again  to  hear  the  dreadful  tale. 

There  are  alfo  fome  beautiful  ftrokes  of  the 
fame  nature  in  Mr.  Addifcn*s  Latin  poem,  in- 
tituled Pax  Oulielmi  Aufpidis  Eoropz  Reddita. 
Mus.  Ang.  Tom.  a. 

Ovid  has  inferted  this  thought  of  Tibnllus,  in 
feveral  parts  of  his  writings,  particularly  in  Pene- 
lope's letter  to  Ulyffes. 

At  aliqois  pofira  moofirat  fera  prxlia  menfa,' 
Pingit  et  exiguo,  pergama  tota,  mero. 

See  alfo  his  Meum.  Lib.  9.  at  the  beginnings 
book  xii.  ver.  155.  Ars  Amand.  book  ii.  ver.  lay. 

Ver.  48.  N»  UMghtHg  bowls.']  The  author  of  the 
Hercules  Furens,  has  ftreiched  this  fingle  theught 
into  teo  long  lines,  ver.  698.  Not  fo  tlwt  excelkac 
poet  of  Italy  Sannazario. 

Poft  obitum  non  uUa  mihi  carchefia  ponet 
iEacus,  infemis  non  viret  ova  jogis. 

Ep.  Lit.  I.  Brpti^ 

Are  we  then  to  place  the  chief  joys  of  life  ia 
eating  and  drinking  ?  Ought  not  our  poet  rather 
to  have  expatiated  on  the  pleafures  of  learned  fo* 
ciety,  or  the  charms  of  friendHiip,  and  the  bltia  of 
love  ?  yet,  after  all,  as  ihe  poet  was  only  defcrib* 
ing  the  happinefs  of  rural  life,  thefe  additional 
images  were  the  le(s  neccfiary. 

Ver.  49.  The  •*  ufti  capilli  et  exefat  gcnx"  of 
the  original,  are  far  from  being  terrifying  images. 
**  Omnes  imagines  mortuerum  calvae  finguntur, 
comis  igne  rogi  confumptis."  Vid.  Luc  in  Dialog. 
Nir.  Diogcn.  et  Thers. 

Ver.  57.  fVbiU  Unient  UUu.']  Shall  we  fam>ofe 
that  oar  poet  had  Ariadne's  fine  exdanution  to 
Thefeus  in  hu  thoughts, 

Qoas  tibi  jucundo  famnlarer  ferva  labore  ? 
Candida  permulcens  liquidis  veiligia  lymphis. 

Claude  Lorraine  himfelf  could  not  draw  a  finer 
piAure  of  a  vilUg^-family,  than  our  poet  hat 
given  us  in  this  pUce.  There  is  another  pleafifig 
teprefcntatioD  of  the  fame  fort  in  the  Gcntl« 
Shepherd ;  a  dramatic  poem,  which  the  tranfla* 
tor  M  perfuaded,  every  judge  of  poetry  and  nature 
will  greatly  prefer  to  the  frigid  Arcadian  Favek 
Bofcorechie  of  Italy. 

This  pradice  however  of  preparing  warm  baths, 
to  cafe  the  limbs  of  the  fatigued  huiband,  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  rural  dame.  Homer  informs  us, 
that  Andromache  commanded  her  maids  to  place 
on  the  fire,  a  large  veifcl  full  of  water,  to  bathe 
her  lord  in,  when  he  (hould  return  from  the 
battle  i  (he  in  the  mcaa  while,  employing  bcrfoi(, 
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S  ^ope  conjcAuret,  to  weaving  a  Tcftmeot  to 
adorn  him  with.  Bot  ala«,  all  her  care  was  fa- 
]>crfluous,  Hedor  never  came  back.  IL  z.  v.  440. 
Homer  is  in  nothing  more  admirable,  than  in  hit 
foftening  the  ferocity  of  his  battles,  by  the  apt  in- 
trodudiioQ  of  tender  and  domeftic  circumftances. 

Ver.  6f.  Mtantmu^fofi p«mce^defcaii.\  May  not 
this  fignify  that  TibuUus  was  to  have  been  cm- 
ployed  in  quelling  fome  Italian  commotion,  and 
not  in  a  foreign  expedition  \ 

Ver.  61.  Softpeau  tophmgb,'\  Many  editors,  and 
asnong  the  rell  Broekhulius,  read, 

DuKit  aratores  fub  juga  corva  bovei. 

But  the  adverb  "  primum,*'  in  the  foregoing  line, 
fufficiently  authenticates  oar  reading  **  araturos  :** 
ibr  how  could  an  oz,  when  firil  put  to  the  plo«gh, 
with  any  propriety  be  called  **■  arator,**  a  term 
intimating  that  he  had  ploughed  before ;  though 
he  might  well  be  called  **  araturus,'*  as  that  ge- 
rund only  poinu  at  his  future  employment  and  of. 
lice.  Befides,  oar  reading  is  fopported  by  the 
greateft  number  of  mannfcripts  and  editioiis. 

Ver.  94.  Callmir  has  a  beautiful  ode  on  peace, 
and  the  reader  will  find  many  fine  thoogbu  on 
Uie  fame  fubjed,  in  thbfe  poems  of  Mr.  Addifon*s 
»nd  Mr.  Tickle's,  which  we  have  already  praiijed. 

Ver.  67    In  the  original. 

Pace  bidens,  vomerqae  nitent,  &c 

pot  *'  vigent/*  in  oppofition  to  Situs.  This  cor. 
re^on  we  owe  to  uein6us. 

Ver.  70.  In  tht  dark  grow  ]  That  the  Heathens, 
£ay«  Mr.  Dart,  had  their  religious  rites  in  thick 
woods  and  groves,  every  one  knows;  the  poet 
therefore  dcfcribes  thofe  holidays  as  the  gay  part 
of  the  farmer*^  life,  when  he  and  his  family  made 
merry,  not  unlike,  adds  he,  to  our  couatry  wakes, 
and  revels,  when  mirth  is  at  its  height,  and  the 
fcufHes  of  love  grow  warm.  There  is  a  fimilar 
defcription  io  the  eleventh  ^neid,  ver.  7  o. 

At  non  in  venerem  fcgnes  nodurnaque  bella ; 
Aut,  ubi  curva  chores  indixt  tibia  liacchi, 
Kxpedare  dapes,  et  pltnx  |  ocula  meula:. 
Hie  amor,  hoc  Uuiiium ;  cum  facta  fecundus  Ha. 

rufpcz 
Nuntiet,  ac  iucr»s  vocet  hoftia  pinguis  in  altos. 

Ver.  75.  Doon.  wMdo-usJIy.] 

icifrt)fque  capillos 


Jcimitn^  perfradas  conquer iturque  fbres. 

On  which  Scaligcr  thus  fapercilioufly  remarks, 
**  Copuiaciva  verbo  addira  Vchcmcnter  apod  me 
main  audit ;  quod  tamctfi  a  maKnis  poeti*,  tt  a 
N'-^is  qioquc  fadum  eft;  nunquam  tamen,  ac 
ne  tunc  quidem,  qunm  facerem,  probavi.*' 

If  the  young  rakes  of  Rome  (ometimes  broke 
open  their  miftrcfles  door*.  Dr.  BenHcy  informs 
us  from  Piantus  and  Seneca,  that  the  women 
fometimes  returned  the  compliment.  I  his,  in 
Horace's  court-language,  was  called,  **  ezpognare 
juvenum  domos." 

Neither  was  this  boiilerous  method  of  getting 
adniitticcc  entitfly  onknowil  to  the  uM  Sicilians, 


t  TIBULLUS. 

as  we  may  perceive  by  Dtphnis*!  tfaot  Q  v 
nuetha. 

ti  T  mXXM  f^  mhiTt  mm*  *k  hfm  u^m  ^l« 
Viwwf  mmi  wtXtxut  mm  XmfiwtUj  ^tm  4\m 

'  Ver.  79.  L»vejks  ietwem.]  •*  Totsbin 
fajrs  Broekhofios  very  j  jfily.  '  taa  veoalvi 
ficio  eft  pertradatos,  ot  meKos  vm  qsei*  m 
Fkt  puella,  male  habita  ab-cbrio  aatt?«.l 
amator,  pigetqne  cum  tasn  turpM  nd'^na  ^ 
fidenter  utromque  Cupido,  nihil  maai  bu^ 
mis  :  qoinimo,  ut  ne  pax  defubita  cicfa,  liM 
cavet,  fubjedis  utrimqne  novx  ma  «dh 
Nihil  potcrit  amzoina  ezcogitan,  niii!  ^ 
vividiua.*'  He  then  defirea  o«  to  csafsa 
fliorc  pidare  of  our  poec*^  with  anoiktsti 
B.  1.  £1  7.  and  adds.  «*  Falior  am  iHaiM 
Ovid)  ^rtis  immeufam  varietatcn  Bif  • 
beris ;  hie  vero  non  mintu  te  dilffliki^ 
dus  ille  nitor  nativs  fimpli^uacis. 

I'his  ptdore  would  aftbrd  an  ezcdslA 
to  a  Guido  Rhetii. 

Ver  8a.  The  original  literally  tnifi&» 
mates,  thai  whoever  beats  his  miftrefik  ii<t* 
per  as  ri^id  and  inflexible  as  ftatiesra*' 
were  it  in  his  power,  he  woald  dcthnnt  itf 
themfelves,  and  expel  them  from  bet«.  1 
fumi/hes  us  with  a  ftrong  proof  of  tk  M 
gallantry  of  thofe  times  !  Ovid,  aceerfill' 
own  confedlon,  was  not  over  fcrapvlosfl 
condud  to  rhe  fair  fcx  .  the  fizth  HqsJ  ^^ 
Book  being  an  apoK^gy  to  Corinna,  w^U 
Heen  lo  barbarous  as  to  beat.  MasrecM 
fiige«  might  be  adduced  from  ancicct 
corroborate  this  aftertion.  But  the  &b^' 
pleaQog. 

Ver.  84.  Or  m  their  trtfti  ]  Tftts  slll» 
thcr  difagreeable  proof,  that  the  mUea^ 
furpafs  the  ancients  in  point  of  gaOaatrf 

Although  nothing  can  be  more  acofi" 
the  lover,  than  a  dilcovery  of  hisbeicYl^ 
yet  the  method  here  made  ufe  of  to  sm***^ 
difcovery,  is  wholly  illiberal :  far  ia  ^'j 
that  Propertios  has  wrote  to  the  cectnr  ' 
pleafure  can  there  be, 

Aut  in  amore  dolere,  aut  andire  d^eesea. 
Sive  meas  lacrytnas,  five  videre  toas. 

rttt  crmjb  the  wyvlcA.]  Fron  thefi^  «< 
other  paflagca  in  TibuUss,  it  appurii  ^ 
author  had  not  one  iU-natored  vice  a^" 
Other  poets  we  admire,  bat  there  is  vm 
ancients  whom  the  tranflator  flioald  Uxi ' 
to  have  been  acquainted  whb  fo  mack  itT> 
One  caimot  be  very  coovcHant  ia  fcii*' 
without  acquiring  a  friendikip  for  the  aA 
longing,  to  ufe  Mr.  Spence*s  words,  t«  ^ 
fuch  another  as  he  was  for  one's  lntU> 

Ver.  91.  The  various  figures  wh«iA>^' 
fitts  and  others  who  have  publiiked  saufA  *> 
given  us  of  this  goddds,  are  the  Wfto^* 
upon  the  original  of  this  paflagc.  Tka**"* 
ears  of  com  blended  with  poffie*  »>•»  ^ 
hands.    Sc^  his  IdylL  cmitkd  hxm^ 
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BOOK  II...-ELEGY  I. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

s  book,  though  fliorter  thtn  the  former,  it  not  inferior  to  it  in  point  of  poetical  finer  and  am^ 
jastendernefs;  the  numbers  flow  with  the  fame  eafy  corredneft,  and  pet  haps  the  feucimenu  are 
tore  delicate ;  for,  being  wholly  dedicated  to  rural  devotion,  frieudihip,  and  love,  the  reader  will 
t<!et  with  nothing  in  it,  o^enlivc  to  the  firi^ft  chaiUry. 

le  vcrfioo  of  the  following  books  of  TibuUus  (hould  be  found  lef^  liable  to  cenfurc,  than  that  of  the 
rmer,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  imputed  to  the  kind  obfervatioos  of  a  friend,  who  alfo  obliged  the  traoflju 
•r  with  the  elegant  notes  marked  B, 


ao 


TkND !  and  fivour !  as  our  fir^s  ordain ; 
fields  we  laftrate,  and  the  rifiog  grain : 
le,  Bacchus,  and  thy  horns  with  grapes  fur- 

roand ; 
tie,  Ceres,  with  thy  wheaten  garland  crown*d; 
i  hsllowM  day  ftifpend  each  I'watn  hit  toil, 
I  let  the  plough,  and  reft  th*  uncultured  foil : 
yoke  the  fleer,  his  racks  heap  high  with  hay, 
d  deck  with  wreatht  his  honeft  front  to-d^. 
ill  your  thooghu  to  this  grand  work  apply  *d ! 
1  lay,  ye  thrifty  fair,  your  wool  afide !  lo 

ice  I  command  you  mortals  from  ^e  rite, 
0  fpeot  in  amorout  blandiflimest  the  night, 
;  vernal  powers  in  chaAity  delight, 
come,  ye  pore,  in  fpotleft  garbs  array*d  I 
you  the  folemn.feftival  i»  made  ! 
ae !  follow  thrice  the  vidim  round  the  lands 
aiming  water  purify  your  bands !  y 

!  to  the  flames  the  willing  vidim  come  '. 
fwaios  with  olive  crown'd,  be  dumb  !  b 

dumb ! 
ran  iUs»  O  fylvan  gods,  our  limits  ihield, 
To-day  we  purge  the  farmer  and  the  field ; 
)  let  no  weeds  dcihroy  the  rifiog  grain ; 
ij  no  fell  prowler  be  the  Umbkin  fl^in ; 
0  (hall  the  hind  dread  penury  no  more  s 
lut  gaily  fmiling  o*er  his  plenteous  flore, 
^ith  liberal  hand  fhall  Urger  billets  bring, 
leap  the  broad  hearth,  and  hail  the  gtsial 

**  fpring. 
Us  numerous  bond-flavei  all  in  goodly  rows» 
/ith  wicker  huu  your  altars  fhall  enclofe. 
liatdooe.  t!hey*ll  cheerly  laugh,  and  dance, 

*•  and  play,  30 

^d  praife  yntr  goodnefs  in theiruDcottth  lay.'^ 
The  gods  aflcnt !  fee !  fee  I  thofe  entrails  fhow, 
It  heaven  approves  of  what  is  dune  below  \ 
»  quafl*  Falemian,  let  my  Chian  wine, 
ir*d  from  the  caflc  in  maffy  goblets  ihane  i 
ok  deep,  my  friends    all,  all,  be  madly  gay, 
»ere  irreligaon  not  t»  reel  to»day  J 
ilth  to  Mrfnu,  every  praf 4. «.  roaft, 
d  not  a  letter  of  hjs  name  be  1) » ! 
)  c»»mc,  my  friend,  wh<mi  Gallic  trinmph!) 

grace,  40 

00  nnbleft  fptendour  of  in  ancient  race  ; 
ou  whom  the  artn  all  .  -     u  uflv  cro.vn, 
ord  of  t)ic  flacc,  and  hv,  i/jur  ui  tac  ^owfl ; 


My  theme  is  gratitude,  infpire  my  lays! 
O  be  my  genius !  while  1  flrive  to  praife 
The  rural  deities  the  rural  plain, 
l*he  ufe  of  foodful  corn  they  taught  the  fwatn. 
rhey  taught  man  fir  ft  the  facial  hut  toraife. 
And  thatch  it  o'er  with  turf,  or  leafy  fprayt : 
They  firft  to  came  the  fiiriousbull  cflay'd. 
And  on  rude  wheels  the  rolling  carriage  laid.    5# 
Man  left  his  favage  ways;  the  garden  glow'di  'I 
Fruits  not  their  own  admiring  trees  beftow*d,  ( 
While  through  the  thiifty  ground  meandringT 
runnels  flow'd.  J 

There  bees  of  fweets  dcfpoH  the  breathing  fprin|;* 
And  to  their  cells  the  dulcet  plunder  bring. 
The  ploughman  firft  to  footh  the  ^ilfome  day. 
Chanted  in  meafor'd  feet  his  fylvan  lay  < 
And,  feed-time  o*er,  he  firft  in  blirhfonie  vein, 
PipM  to  his  huufehold  gods  the  hymning  ftrain. 
Then  firft  the  pref*  wiih  purple  wine  o'er-ran. 
And  cooling  water  made  it  fit  for  man.  6t 

The  village-lad  firft  made  a  wreath  of  flowcrt 
To  deck  in  fpring  the  tutelary  powers  : 
Bleft  be  the  country,  yearly  there  the  plain 
Yields,  when  the  dog-ftar  burns,  the  golden  graia: 
Thence  too  thy  chorus,  Bacchus,  firft  began, 
Thepainicd  clown  firft  laid  the  tragic  plan. 
A  goat,  the  leader  of  the  fhaggy  throng. 
The  village  fent  it,  recom^enc'd  the  fong.        ^f 
I  here  too  the  fhccp  his  woolly  treafure  wears; 
There  100  the  fwain  his  woolly  treafure  (hears ; 
This  to  the  thrifry  dame  long  work  fupplies; 
The  diflafi*  hence,  ard  bafket  took  theii'  rife 
Hfoce  too  the  various  bbours  of  the  loom, 
TKt  vraife,  Minerva,  and  Arachne't  doom  ! 
Mid  mountain  herds  love  firft  drew  vital  air. 
Unknown  to  man.  and  man  had  ndtight  ro  fear; 
*Gainft  herds  his  bow  th*  ui^fltilful  archer  drew  ; 
Ah  my  pierc'd  heart,  an  archer  now  to«>  true  ' 
Now  herds  may  roam  untooch'd,  *ti»  Cupid*a 

The  brave  to  vanqnifli,  and  to  fix  the  coy. 
The  y^>uth  whofe  heart  the  foft  cm  tinn  Icels, 
Nor  fighs  for  wealth,  noi  wjita  at  grandeur V 

heels; 
\gc  fir*d  by  love  is  totich'd  by  fhame  no  more. 
But  blahs  itfi  follies  at  the  fatr  one's  door  ! 
Led  hy  lofr  Imtc,  rh*    endrr  treir.UUnp  fair 
Steals  to  her  f waini  ana  cheats  iiMficioo'a  carc^ 
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With  oiit-firetch*d  arms  tofi  wins  her  darkling 

way, 
And  tiptoe  liftens  that  no  noife  betray ! 

Ah !   wretched  thofe,  on  whom  dread  Cupid 
frowns!  90 

How  happy  they,  whofe  mutual  choice  he  crowns ! 
Will  love  partake  the  banquet  of  the  day  f 
O  come — ^but  throw  thy  burning  Ihafts  airay.    . 

Ye  fwains,  begin  to  mighty  love  the  fong. 
Your  fongs,  ye  fwains,  to  mighty  love  belong ! 


S   TIBULLUS. 

Breathe  out  alood  your  wiihes  for  my  foU,' 
Your  own  foft  vows  in  wbifpert  may  be  toU. 
But  hark  1  foud  minh  and  mofic  fire  the  aow^ 
Ye  now  may  veuture  to  requeft  aloud  I 
Purfue  your  fporu ;  night  mounts  bcr  csittis*d 
wane ;  lOi 

The  dancing  ftart  compofe  her  filial  train; 
Black  muffled  fleep  fteals  on  with  filtnt  pace, 
And  dreams  flic  laft,  imaginatioot  race ! 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  I. 


Wb  may,  without  heiiution,  embrace  the  opi- 
nion  of  Muretus,  that  this  elegy  is  a  description 
of  the  Ambarvalia,  a  feftival  ioflituted  by  Acca 
LAurentia,  and  honoured  with  a  folenin  facrifice, 
for  procuring  a  bieffing  on  the  fields.  We  may 
even,  with  great  probability,  fuppufe  this  poem  to 
make  a  very  interefting  part  of  the  feftal  enter, 
tainments.  But  it  appears  from  it,  that  the  Ro- 
mmSf  in  Ttbullus*i  time,  had  added  many  a  rcti- 
Ded  improvement  from  the  Grecian  ritual,  to  the 
plain  inftitntiftn  of  the  good  old  nurfe  of  Romu- 
lus ;  fince  vye  find  our  poet  allndiog  to  all  the  re- 
markable  cuftoms  of  the  feftal  facrifices  of  Greece. 
Firft  the  fccred  filence  is  proclaimed,  the  Evpifturt 
of  the  Greeks  which  reflrains  the  worihippers 
from  the  iife  of  words  of  unlucky  import.  Next 
follows  an  addrcfs  to  the  deities,  to  whofe  honour 
the  feftlval  is  dedicated.  The  holiday  being  then 
proclaimed,  and  a  Arid  reft  enjoined,  there  fol- 
lows the  eaclufion  of  all  thofe,  who  had  contrad- 
«d  any  pollution,  and  an  invitation  of  the  pure  to 
come  with  clean  hands  and  veftments  to  join  in 
the  lacrifice.  The  vidim  is  then  introduced,  go- 
ing  without  any  force  to  the  altar,  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  worfhippcrt  crowned  with  garlands, 
from  the  tree  iacred  to  the  rural  deities.  After 
this,  19  the  prayer  for  bleilings  on  the  countryman 
and  his  fields,  and  profperity  to  the  growing  crop. 
The  offer  log  up  the  vidim  fucceeds,  and .  lucky 
omens  appearing,  the  worihippcrs  are  encouraged 
to  indulge  themfelves  in  joy  and  fcftivity.  The 
iacred  hymn  clofes  the  whole,  celebrating  the  VjSi. 
nouis  of  the  rural  deities  recounting  their  vai  'Cn 
gifts,  and  the  bleflings  whi^h  they  have  poured 
out  upon  the  country.  Whoever  will  look  into 
the  collcdors  of  antiquities  will  find  that  thefe  are 
the  very  particulars  of  the  ritual  of  refined  Greece. 
We  may  oblcrve,  that  the  procefiions,  luftrations, 
as  well  as  the  bufinefs  of  the  "  fratres  arvales," 
whofe  office  it  was,  upon  this  (ccafion,  to  fettle 
boundaries,  have  found  their  way  into  a  religion 
^hich  in  its  original  inftitution,  wa9  little  con- 
cerned with  pomp  and  ceremony,  but  has  been 
forced  to  receive  many  a  fcenical  foolery  from 
Pag^n  Rome.  S. 

Vcr.  I.  Attend!  and  favour  /]  The  Roman  pocis 
ilfo  cxprcfs  this  b| 


Dicamns  bona  verba. 

Both  thefe  forms  of  fpeeeh  intimate  a  defise,* 
the  part  of  thofe  who  prayed  at  the  Ceflival,  it 
all  who  were  prefent  would  finecrely  joia  lil 
them  in  putting  vp  the  fame  petition. 

The  mythology  of  the  ancaenu  has  been  d^ : 
cd  as  one  of  the  caufes  which  have  contri)nttili» 
render  their  poeticaVcompoficiona  fupcrior(»i4 
of  the  modern. 

And  no  doubt,  that  enthofiafiOv  whidi  isiH 
toral  to  every  true  artift  in  the  poetical  wtf^ 
confiderably  inflamed  by  the  whole  two  cif  A 
religious  dodrines.  When  all  nature  was  £ifff 
ed  to  fwarm  with  genii,  and  every  oak  aadlril 
tain  was  regarded  as  the  hatwt  ef  Tome  pRii| 
deity ;  what  wonder  if  the  poet  was  anioiMifj 
the  imagined  influence  of  iiich  exalted  fofl|| 
and  found  bimfelf,  at  a  late  writer  elegaa^, 
prefles  it,  hurried  beyond  the  ordinary  liaiB^ 
fober  humanity.  Hence  arofe  the  proCd|^* 
which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  boldeft,  fo  is  it  iV 
the  rooft  pleafiog  figures  in  poetry.  Bot  osfMr 
the  Omaiprefence  of  the  one  true  God  afitf'fr 
Chriftian  poet  a  more  exalted  afliftance?  Mr 
true  genius  is  fired  with  devotion,  pocff  iki 
ftiines  out  in  all  her  fplendoor. 

Vcr.  2,  TbeJUidt  tv*  ivpraie.']  MacrobiHil* 
forms  us,  that  the  verb  "  loftrare"  figoiie»t0|l 
round  i  efpecially  on  a  religious  or  myilical» 
count.  The  ceremony  here  alluded  to,  as  hisbsa 
faid,  was  the  **  facrum  ambervale,**  which  iaiM 
old  MSS.  is  placed  as  a  title  to  this  degy.  Vk 
moft  foleran  of  the  rural  ceremonies  had  the  nas^ 
ing  and  forenoon  allotted  for  its  celebfatiea.  O 
to,  de  R.  R.  cap.  141.  and  Virgil,  have  ]iiiti» 
larly.  defcribed  it.  And  as  it  nay  not  be  80111* 
fiog  to  moft  of  our  readers,  to  compare  the  A 
rent  manners  of  Maro  and  TibuUus,  in  itftdoK' 
ing  the  fame  objcds  we  ftuU  here  pbcc  hdm 
them  the  piduve  of  thia  rural  cercauwy,  aiinal 
by  the  great  Mantuao. 

Imprimis  venerare  Deos,  atque  annua  magsa 
Sacra  refer  cereri.lxtis  op^r«itos  in  berbi», 
Extremse  fub  cafum  hiemis,  jam  vere  fercno, 
Tuni  agni  pineuc*,  et  turn  aiolHfliaia  'Jra: 
Turn  foroni  dttlccf|  icnlc^uc  is  nootibH  bd^ 
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BwStM  tibi  carerem  piib«$  agretUt  adorct, 
Ctti  tu-hde  fafot,  ct  mici  dilue  Bac«ho ; 
TtrqwDQifU  circum  feliz  eat  hoftia  Uugu; 
Omnei,  quam  chonit  et  focii  comicentur  ovantes, 
Et  cererem  cUmore  voceDt  in  ce^a. 

Giorg,  1.  ver.  338. 

Some  cririct  conteod,  that  Tibullut,  in  this  de- 
^,doct  not  de£:ribe  the  Amharval  ceremony,  be* 
safe  he  mention!  feme  circam(Unce«  reiatinf^  to 
t,  which  Virgil  omitt,  and  rebtes/  others  differ- 
ntly  from  that  poet.  Thin  arguucoc  needs  no 
Aofatatioo. 

Ver.  3.  Cnte  Baechut,']  Thii  god  if  frequently 
atled  Taaricornis  by  the  poett ;  but  why  horn« 
Kre  piinted  on  his  bead  mythoJogifts  are  greatly 
liTided.  Some  of  them  look  upon  homt  as  a 
aark  of  divinity ;  but  why  then  do  the  other  dei- 
ies  appear  without  this  badge  i  Others  «f  them 
ilign  homt  to  Bacchiw,  becaufe  drinking  cups 
rere ancientl/  formed  of  horn;  and  there  are, 
rho  contend,  that  he  is  thus  diftingniflied,  be- 
avfe  he  was  the  firft  who  ploughed  with  oxen, 
rhofe  who  recoUedfc  the  old  fentencc. 

Sine  cerere  ec  Baccho  friget  Venus, 

nay  baply  be  able  to  afford  as  fatisfadory  a  reafon 
<Br  the  comwtcd  tppearsnce  of  this  deity,  as  any 
qggefted  above.  River  gods  are  frequently  re- 
wefented  with  horns;  but  on  a  very  different  ac- 
ooBC.  Pindar  piakes  Bacchus  the  ta^i)^^ ,  or  af- 
effor  of  Ccreo  j  and  in  rhe  Orphie  hymn,  addref- 
ed  to  that  goddefe,  (he  is  called  Bf^fiuourt  tvnrtt. 
rbey  were  commonly  worihipped  together,  bee 
?allimachus*a  fixth  hymn. 

Some  critics,  fuperftitioufly  bent  to  deduce  from 
biptnre  the  origin  of  every  mythological  praAtce, 
uve,  from  the  **  comnta  feciet,**  common  to  Mo. 
cs  and  Bacchos,  fuppofed,  that  the  lawgiver  of 
he  Jews,  and  that  heathen  god,  were  one  and  the 
^nie  perfon.  But  thefe  perfpicacious  critics  Ihould 
have  ooniidered,  that  as  adoration  is  natural  to 
nan,  and  ignorance  and  conjedure  were  prior  to 
Vi'filom  and  philofophy,  idolatry,  which  is  the 
Aprine  of  devotion  and  blind  fancy,  never  wa% 
^  coQjd  be,  confined  to  thofe  few  regions  bor- 
lering  on  Judea ;  nor  eonfeqoently  derived  from 
be  Jews,  or  any  of  their  heroes.  Were  we  pcr- 
Bttted,  becaufe  of  fome  faint  refeniblancek  be. 
vreen  them,  to  for^  one  perfon  out  of  two,  we 
^Id  rather  choofe,  from  the  fimiiar  circomftan- 
et  of  their  birtht,  deaths,  &c.  to  make  a  Romu- 
M,  than  a  Bacchus,  of  Mofes.  Chronology  in . 
ecd  forbids  this  odd  incorporation ;  but  writers 
rould  do  better  to*  interdid  their  psn,  as  Lord 
iacon  expi^edes  it,  all  liberties  of  this  kind,  and 
ot  offer  ftraoge  fires  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  G. 

The  Grecians  had  mod  probably  an  hero-god 
^  their  own,  named  Bacchus,  to  whom  they  were 
ndebted  for  fome  of  the  improvements  of  life. 
'Dt  it  is  very  certain,  that  many  of  the  adions, 
nveotions,  and  fymbols  of  the  iilgjptian  Ofiris, 
rere,  in  after  times,  attributed  to  him.  We  have 
i<re  one  inlUnce  of  it.  The  J)ull  was  the  efta- 
>lUhed  hicrog'yph'c  of  Ofirlsi  ai  the  iavcDtor  of 


agriculture.  Greece  adapted  the  invention  for 
their  own  Bacchus;  but  not  having  the  ufe  of 
the  hieroglyphic  charaAera,  they  contented  them- 
feives  with  Iwrrowing  an  attribute  for  their  deity, 
and  ailigned  him  the  horns  of  the  animal,  by 
whofe  labours  he  was  fuppofed  to  cultivate  and 
introduce  agriculture  into  the  country.  I  might 
add,  that  whenever  Bacchus  and  Cer6s  are  fpoken 
of  together,  as  rural  deities,  almoft  every  thing  ap- 
plied to  them,  more  properly  belongs  to  Ofiris  and 
Ifis.  See  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this,  VirgU*s 
Geofgics,  B.  i.  L.  5.  etfeq.  to  the  9th. 

Vos,  oh  Clariflima  mnndi,  &c. 

Here  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  the  humble  inventors 
of  wine  and  agriculture,  are  exalted  into  the  hea- 
vens, and  become  fun  and  moon,  the  great  leadcw 
of  the  vear  through  its  feafons.  We  know  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Grecian  mythology  to  fupport 
this ;  and  that  thofe  heavenly  luminaries  are  at- 
tributed to  other  deities.  But  it  is  certain,  that 
the  tun  and  moon  were  worihipped  by  the  JEgyp« 
tians  under  the  denomination  of  their  hero-godi^ 
Ofiris  and  Ifis.  Vid.  Div.  X^gatioD,  B.  4.  Sed.  5. 
aaUbipmJfim.  B. 

Ver.  7.  It  wasvfoal  at  the  time  of  thefie  facri* 
fices,  to  drefs  the  cattle  with  garlands,  and  to  give 
them  a  rcfpite  from  Ubour.  Vid.  f  aft.  lib.  i.  ver. 
663.  lib.  vi.  ver.  311. 

The  ploughing  ox  was  held  in  great  eftimation 
amone  the  andenu ;  refpeding  this,  Varro,  de  R. 
R.  lib.  ii.  1.  sy  Columella  in  the  preface  to  bis 
fixth  book,  and  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  c.  45.  may  becon- 
fulted.  But  though  we  refer  to  thefe  pafiages,  the 
tranflatnr  cannot  deny  bimfelf  the  pleafure  of 
tranfcribing  from  Ovid  the  following  good  natii* 
red  apoftrophe,  in  favour  of  thofe  ufeful  animals. 

Quid  meruere  boves  animal  fine  fraode  dolifqne 
Innocuum,  fimplex,  natim  tolerare  labores  \ 
Immemor  efi  demum,nec  frugum  munere  digauty 
Qui  potuit  curvi  demto  modo  pondere  aratri 
Ruricolara  madare  fuum ;  qui  trita  labore 
Ula,  quibus  toties  durum  renovaverat  aqnum 
Tot  dederat  Meffes,  percufli,t  colla  fecuri. 

Ma*  lib.  XV.  tvr.  I2«« 

How  did  the  toiling  ox  his  death  deferve  ? 
A  down-right  fimple  drudge,  and  bom  to  ferve  ? 
O  tyrant !  with  what  juftice  canft  thou  hope 
The  promife  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop  ; 
When  thou  deftroy*fk  the  labouring  fteer  who 
tilld,  [field? 

And   ploughM  with  pains,  thy  elfe  ungratefui 
From  his  yet  reeking  neck  to  draw  the  yoke. 
That  neck  with  which  the  furly  clodM  he  broke  { 
And  to  thy  hatchet  yield  thy  hufbandman. 
Who  finifli'd  autumn,  and  the  year  began. 

Dryden. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  ancient  times 
of  the  Roman  republic,  a  perfon  was  publicly  con- 
demned, for  having  felled  a  labouring  ox  **  (bos 
domittts)/*  in  order  to  gratify  the  longings  of  one 
he  was  fond  of.  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  viii.  lio.  I. 
And,  in  the  dc^leuilon  of  that  empire,  Coniaa- 
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tine  nrdiiiied,  that  no  plooghinj;  ox  (honld  be  ei- 
ther diftrained  for  debt,  or  uken  from  tlie  tra- 
veller, to  fupply  the  place  of  fuch  at  were  want- 
ing to  complete  the  number  required  at  the  pub- 
lic fports  and  races. 

Sc-iiliger,  on  the  authority  of  fome  old  MSS. 
reads  the  original  of  the  lad  line,  ai  follows : 

Plena  coronato  vert  ice  ftare  boves : 

Yet  mod  MSS.  and  the  bed  editions  read  it. 

Plena  coronato  dare  boves  capite.  •  ^ 

But  without  their  concurrence,  Broekhnfius 
juftly  oblerves,  that  Tibullus  mud  have  thus 
wrote  tt»  ms  his  ear  taught  him  folicitouflf  to  a- 
"votd  erery  combination  of  harfli  hiding  confo. 
Hants,  iiich  as  bC  SP.  SQ^ST. 

£x  TIbullo  probanda  ed  TibulliaDs  fcriptionis 
confuetudo. 

Ver.  ic.  There  are  fome  things,  fays  5eryins> 
which,  if  done  on  a  holiday,  pollute  it.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  pontidi,  when  they  were  to  per- 
form a  &cri6ce,  fent  out  their  beadles  to  prertnt 
artificers  from  working,  led  the  facred  ceremony 
ihouid  be  contaminated.  Serv.  ad  O-  lib.  i.  \er. 
«68.  And  Macrobiufl  tells  us,  that  a  herald  alfo 
wa^  employed  on  thefe  occafions  to  prohibit  the 
people  from  all  Tecular  bufinefs.  Tbofe,  who  un- 
knowingly tranfgrefled,  were  obliged  to  purchafe 
their  expiation  by  facriGcing  a  hog ;  but  the  wil- 
ful guilt  could  not  be  expiated,  in  the  opinion  of 
Sc2vola  the  high-pried.     Sat.  lib.  c.  z6. 

I'hcfi;  heralds,  from  their  odlce,  had  the  names* 
«f  *'  Przclamitatores  et  pr«ecJx*'  bedowtd  upon 
them. 

Yet  wan  nor  all  work  forbidden  to  the  huftand- 
man ;  for  as  Cato  de  R  R.  informs  us,  they 
might,  even  on  the  mod  facred  holiday,  clean 
their  ditches,  mend  the  highways  cut  down 
briars,  dig  their  garden,  burn  thorns,  weed  their 
meadows,  clcanfe  their  fifli  ponds,  bind  withies, 
and  do  every  office  of  deanUnefi  in  their  houfe. 

C  %  Bfekbuf, 

Pi<aureB  of  life  and  manners,  when  truly  copied 
from  nature,  however  low  the  fuhjcA,  never  fail 
to  delight  us.  And  we  have  here  a  very  faithful 
one  exhibited  to  us.  When  the  poet  had  difmif. 
fed  man  and  bead  to  reft,  proclaimed  a  general 
holiday »  and  a  vacation  from  all  budnefs,  he  re* 
collcdN  that  hiii  lad  mod  difficult  taik  was,  to 
fnatch  the  didafi*  out  of  the  hands  of  the  country 
houfewife.  Whoever  has  peeped  into  a  farm- 
houie,  mud  have  obferved  the  nouble  miflrefo, 
whatever  the  red  of  the  family  were  doing,  al- 
ways  in  an  hu^ry,  and  aAing  as  eagerly  upon  the 
leading  principle  of  the  country,  frugality,  as  a 
court  lady  in  purfuit  of  pleafure.  Perhaps  one 
general  reafon  might  be  affigned  for  the  impetuo- 
fity  of  both.  And  the  fine  lady  Harriet,  with  the 
help  of  a. little  change  of  education,  might  have 
made  a  very  notable  Amaryllis  in  the  country.  B, 

Ver.  I  a.  All  matrimonial  converfe  with  wo. 
men  was  drifily  prohibited,  during  a  certain 
Bumbcr  of  days  preceding  the  Amberval  facrificei. 


Annua  Tencnint  cerealSs  tempon  ftoi 
Secubat  in  vacuo  fob  piieUa  tore. 

Complains  the  amorous  Ovid,  £L  Lib.i&  £ 
9.  but  not  only  the  unchade,  but  perfeu^ 
with  recent  blood,  or  pnllated  with  the  toidJ 
a  dead  body,  were  forbidden  to  appradAi 
altar. 

Ver.  14.  The  pure  vedment  mentjenedisil 
original,  was  white,  as  Ovid,  in  that  vodMI 
work  of  his,  the  Fadi,  infonns  us. 

Alba  decent  Cererem,  vedes  CereaGbai  aftn 
Sumite )  nuoc  puUi  vellcris  ofna  abeft. 

Zi^.iT.«tr.£i| 

Ver.  x6.  Ahhough  the  Anbarval  bcnScen 
generally,  either  a  few  with  pigs,  or  a  kfli^i 
the  goat  and  bullock  were  fometimes  slfi4 
But  whatever  was  the  animal,  it  was  oahii 
thrice  with  great  folemnity  round  the  6dd! "  (I 
ambiens  agros)*'  and  thence  obtained  tk  m 
Ambarval. 

if  either  in  the  proceflion,  or  at  thcii|| 
fpurned,  or  Ihowed  the  lead  relnAance,  th^ 
moved  it,  as  difpleafing  to  the  deity;  aidl 
tuted  anothet  vidim  in  ito  dead.  Hm 
verb  Mtf,  in  the  original,  and  tke  epitheis 
in  the  trandaticm.  At  the  nltar  the  '  '^ 
unbound;  for,  as  Servins  obferves, 

Piaculum  ed,  in  facrificio  aliquid  efle  rd^] 

There  is  a  fenfible  epigram  in  the 
which  informs  uf,  that  not  only  Ceitt 
chus,  but  Hercules  and  Mercury  had 
made  to  them  by  the  huibandman.    H 
deed  was  contented  with  milk,  and  fnui; 
the  former,  dieep  and  oxen  were  fiKrifioi 
it  feems,  difguded  the  penurious  fainer;i 
ing  told,  Hercnlei  deferved  ▼idima  of 
he  made  thia  fpiritcd  reply,  what 
there  to  me,  whether  my  flock  is 
wolvci,  or  by  the  keeper  \ 

Ti  r«  rXi»»  u  «  ^vXcativ 

Ver.  17.  Clean  hands  were  necef&rTi«li 
crifices.    Thus  Hefiod, 

Mnit  ^tr  1^  wu$  Am  XttUn  «f##r«  mmp 

0«  yuf  rty%  MXywfwn  sWMVwpwm  fc  r  4fsr* 

According  to  Macrobius,  when  the  Rsaaili 
crificed  to  the  **  Di  foperi/'  they  wafhed  tbe^ 
body  with  river  water ;  but,'  in  facrificei  *^ 
infernal  gods,  a  bare  fprinkling  was  M^ 
Sea  water  was  aUb  fometimes  iSed  for  iklll 
pnrpofes. 

Ver.  19.  Frmm  iili,  Ofyl^mmpdt.]  TV  <** 
ing  is  the  form  of  prayer  ufed  by  a  bn/tt^ 
a  like  occafion : 

"  O  father,  I  conjure  and  entitat  yaa,  tbt !• 
will  be  propitious  to  me,  to  my  houfe  sod  &>ti 
that  you  will  difperfe  all  maladies,  koova  tf'i*' 
known;   calamities,  biuncimds*  nniliM^ *' 
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cnee;  tliat  yon  will  gite  increafc  to  my 
I,  ciirn,  trce»,  aod  vmc*  that  you  will  pre- 
nj  (hepherds  and  my  flocks .  and  give 
b  aod  fifety  to  uh  ail.**  Vid.  Cat.  de  R  R. 
I. 

r.  14.  S^Jkaii  the  bind.]  I  (hould  not  have  ha- 
d  an  expbnation  of  this  paffage,  if  I  had  not 
fed,  that  the  meaning  of  it  had  cfcaped  the 
e  of  all  the  commentators.  One  of  tbem  ha 
iced  from  Horace,  by  way  of  eiplanation, 

icare  ca(a»,  ploflello  ad)ongere  murei. 

id  again, 

icaafe  calat  qot  fenior.  Lih.  it.  Sat.  3. 

lU  it  learning !  this  is  that  happy  talent  of 
iim  which  tap 'aim  a  pafiage  by  authorities 
his  fpUndid  fellow*.  But  could  this  fnlemn 
r  think  that  an  adion  which  Horace  repre- 
u  the  play  of  chiUlhood»  vvhich  he  ftigma- 
u  a  glaring  mark  of  an  unfound  head  in  any 
that  bad  attained  to  manhood,  could  be  coo- 
ed by  (o  eaadl  a  writer  as  Tibullus,  as  a  pro- 
nprtflioii  of  gratitude  from  a  country  village 
t»  divine  protedlors  ?  The  words  we  fee  arc 
of  an  addrefs  to  the  "  Dii  patrii/'  upon  a  fo. 
I  Jufiration  of  the  villagers  and  their  fields 
,  Their  proteAion  is  invoked  for  thair  har- 
ind  flocks,  upon  the  grant  of  which,  an  aiTur- 
is  given,  that  tlie  happy  farmer  and  his  fa- 
would  (how  their  fcnle  of  the  blcfliog  by 
bg  high  the  hearth,  and  running  u^*  haily 
of  twigs ;  both  of  which  mud  be  fuppofed 
«  done  in  honour  of  thofe  very  deities  t»» 
m  the  promife  is  made.  Lonfider  then,  thai 
L.arei,  the  guardians,  and  protedors  of  fami- 
fauSt  be  efpccialiy  drCgned  by,  or  at  lead 
wied  amongft  ;hc  '*  Dii  patrii.**  Now.  com- 
kbW  houfes.  and  warm  fires,  were  confidertd 
heir  proper  gifu,  as  prcuharly  under  their  tu 
Rc :  And  nothing  culd  be  more  in  the  fpiri: 
''tiquity  than  for  the  farmer  and  his  fporiivc 
ilyiio  the  midft  of  their  feftal  joy,  and  in  gra- 
ie  to  the  bounteous  givers,  to  exhibit  the  re- 
entation  of  the  very  gifu  which  they  were 
^fcd  to  have  received  from  them.  The  warm 
and  the  blazing  fire  were  av  proper  exprcfUons 
ratiiude  ro  the  X^area,  as  arms  which  liad  been 
I  fucccfifully  to  Hercules,  the  firft- fruits  to 
es,  and  the  image  of  a  reflyred  limb  to  il-icu- 
us,  or  the  hermx  to  Mercury,  the  guide  and 
fcAor  of  travellers. 

^er.  18.  Hh  muwuromt  Umdjiavet  all  in  g09dly 
'•]  Thefe  certain  indicatious  of  a  wealthy  far- 
\  Horace,  with  his  ufual  courtlinefs  of  expref 
I,  calls  **  Ditisezamcn  Oomut;"  but  as  that 
^  have  appeaf  ed  flat  in  £nglifli,  Mr.  Francis 
judtcioufly  pafled  it  over  in  his  verfios.  So 
vliar  are  languages ! 

The  «  verns**  were  flavca  bom  of  flaves. 
^^'  IS'  The  original  of  this  cannot  be  rcn- 
ed  into  intelligible  Englifh.      The   Romans 
'ked  their  wine  caiks  with  the  name  of  him 
^  wai  coDiiil  It  the  uine  when  they  were 


filled.  They  then  faftened  them  down  with 
chains.  The  older  the  Faiernian  and  Chian  winea 
were,  they  became  the  more  efleemed.  Thejr 
were  often  mixed  together ;  and  this  heightened 
the  flavour  of  both. 

Might  not  thefe  lines  have  convinced  Dacier, 
and  the  other  commentators,  who  reprefent  Ti- 
buUus  as  an  indigent  perfon,  of  their  miflake  f  A 
poor  man  could  not  have  afforded  to  treat  a 
whole  village  with  old  Faiernian  and  Chlaa 
wines.  O. 

Though  the  Romans,  by  a  very  unlucky  pro- 
verbial txpreffioii,  ufed  "  Grsccari"  for  playing 
the  good  fellow,  yet  I  think  that  debauchery  and 
intemperance  were  the  charadleriflic  mannera 
nrither  of  the  Greeks  nor  Romans.  At  their  fe-  . 
ftivals,  they  indeed  thought  them  an  indifpenlible 
part  of  their  religious  rejoicings ;  and  if  they 
were  not  wholly  confined  to  thefe,  it  is  certain, 
that  by  their  mcan^  they  firft  got  footing  amongfk 
them.  *AthcnaeUK'Dcipn.  1.  iii.  ch.  3.  tells  us,  that 
the  ancients  never  indulged  themfelves  with  dain- 
ties, nor  drank  any  quantity  of  wine,  but  at  fuch 
times.  As  a  convincing  proof  of  which,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  very  names  for  luxurious  eating 
and  drinking  have  fome  relation  to  their  religi- 
ons facrlfices.  Thu$>  eomi.  a  banquet,  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  thought  themfelves  obliged  %$m  Bug 
tfiwr)*!,  to  be  drunk  in  honour  of  the  god» ;  and 
to  be  drunk  they  called  fitftnn  becaufe  they  were 
moft  accnftonxd  to  do  it,  ^ir«  ro  ^mv,  after  fa- 
crifice.  The  Romans  had  adopred  the  fame  prin- 
ciples and  pradtice,  as  appears  from  this  very  fo- 
bcr  exhortation  of  the  poet.  if. 

Ver.  38  Upon  certain  occafions  the  Romana 
drank  a  bumper  for  every  letter  of  their  friend  or 
miftrefs's  name. '  They  received  this  cuftom  from 
the  Grecians. 

Ver.  40.  The  firft  Romans  wore  beards,  and 
were  reprcfented  accordingly  in  their  ftatue«  and 
pidlures.  The  *♦  inccnfi*  avis"  of  the  original, 
therefore,  (how*  the  antiquity  of  MefTala^s  family. 
Varro  de  R.  R  informs  us,  that  Fianius  Mena 
was  the  firA  who  introduced  barbers  into  Rome  ; 
and  he  brought  them  from  Sicily,  A.  U.  C  454, 
Such  circumftances,  though  feemingiy  inconfider- 
able,  arc  yet  neceflary  for  a  thorough  underftand- 
ing  of  the  claftics. 

Ver.  48.  And  tbateb  if  ee*r  ^Itb  turf  •r  Uafy 
Jprayi."]  Such  were  the  rude  beginnings  of  archi- 
tedlure  !  and  fuch  wretched  hovels  are  f>ill  to  be 
feen  in  the  barren  and  mountainou  parts  of  this 
great  and  civilised  ifland !  See  Vitruv.  Archit. 
1.  ii.  c.  I. 

Houfes  at  firft  being  only  a  defence  from  the 
weather,  and  built  uf  whatever  rude  materials  the 
country  afforded,  Rome  was  originally  compofed 
of  mud-walled,  ftraw-thatched  cottages.  Even 
Romulus's  palace  was  a  hut,  and  as  iU  furuifiic4 
as  thofe  of  his  iiibjcAs. 

Parva  fuit,  fi  prima  velis  elementa  referre, 
Roma  :  fed  in  parva  fpes  tamcn  huju«  erat. 

Mxnia  jam  ftabant  populis  au^ufta  f ururis ; 
Crcdiu  fed  tiixbs  nunc  nimis  ampla  fh« ; 
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^2  fuerit  noftri  fi  qusris  re^ia  nati, 

Adfpice  de  canna  Uramintbufque  donram ; 
In  ftipula  pladdi  carpebac  muaera  fomni. 

Op.  Fafi.  /.  iiu 

We  are  certain,  that  Rome  at  firft  tnu  oulj  a 
huddle  of  cottages,  without  any  regular  opeutngs 
and  {Ireeti ;  nay,  fome  philologies  have  conjee* 
tured,  that  that  city  never  had  regular  ftreets  like 
ours,  as  there  is  no  Latin  word  which  properly 
iignifies  a  ftreet:  Neither  were  Rome's  iirft 
places  of  worlhip  much  more  fuperb  than  its 
houfes,  (ince  we  know,  from  Pliny,  that,  till 
after  the  coaqueft  of  Alia,  the  Romans  had  only 
wooden,  or  at  beft  earthen  gods  in  their  temples. 

The  tranilator  muft  finifh  this  note  by  corred- 
ing  an  error  into  which  he  has  fallen,  in  his  notes 
upon  the  firfl  elegy  of  the  firft  book.  There, 
it  is  alTerced,  that  no  purchafer  was  entitled 
to  the  fpoils  with  which  any  houfc  he  might  buy 
was  adorned.  But  the  fai5i  is  quite  othMrwife ; 
for  Pliny  ezprer«Iy  fays,  it  was  unlawful  to  take 
down  thefe  trophies,  **  Affixis  hodium  fpoliis,  nuc 
emptori  refigere  licereu" 

Nat,  Hifi,  I.  zxxv.  c.  a. 
Thus  it  was  that*the  Romans  endeavoured  to 
perpetuate  the  martial  glory  of  their  anceftors. 

Ver.  ss*  Broekhufius,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  moft  of  the  commentators,  joins  "  vemo'*  to 
**  alreo  ;*'  and,  in  a  far.fetched  manner,  juftifies 
this  conftrudlion  by  a  parage  from  Columella. 
The  tranilator  cannot,  however,  help  joining 
"  ▼crno"  with  **  rure."  It  is  certain,  that  Mar- 
tial couples  **  seftiTum"  to  **  rus,'*  lib.  Yiii.  JBp. 
6 1.    Fruterius  reads  it, 

Rure  levi^  vemos  flores,  &c. 

But  the  ear  may  eafily  convince  any  one,  that  Ti- 
bullus  never  wrote  it  fo. 

Ver.  59.  JPifd  to  bit  bmtjehdi  ^/.]  A  noble 
origin  this  of  poetry  !  After  the  hymns^nd  facri- 
fices  were  over,  the  villagers  devoted  the  reft  of 
the  day  to  feafting  and  merriment.  Their  mer- 
riments, as  Horace  informs  us,  chiefly  confifted 
in  alternate,  gay,  extempore,  innocent,  and  awk^ 
ward  jokes. 

Veriibus  altemis  opprobria  ruftica  fudit. 

This  holiday  wit,  and  rude  fpecies  of  poetry,  was 
called  ^  Fefcennine  et  Saturnine,*'  from  the  places 
ID  Tufcany  and  Latium,  where  it  chiefly  pre- 
vailed. 

From  being  pradifed  by  ruftics,  and  only  on 
thefe  occafions,  this  fpecies  of  witty  raillery  foon 
became  the  entertjunment  of  towns,  at  their 
public  diverlions.  Then  it  was,  probably,  that 
muflc  and  dancing,  with  geftures  fuited  to  the 
fubjed,  were  added,  and  the  raillery  levelled  not 
<^nly  at  the  aAors,  but  fpedarors.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  motely  entertainment  fuggeftcd  in  time  the 
idea  of  another  poem,  as  various  and  farcaflic  as 
the  former. 

Fri'm  the  country  cuftom  of  making  prefents 
nf  bafkcts  filled  with  fruifR,  flowers,  &c.  (fmturt 
tonus)  upon  particular  gallons,  this  new  enter- 


tainment aflomed  the  name  of**  fstm poeaati,* 
or  fatire.  By  degrees,  both  thefe  kinds  of  nik| 
became  fo  petnlent,  that  worth  and  vinoc  voi 
often  treated  by  them  with  the  fame  Icverafs 
vice  and  folly.  This  obliged  the  magiftnts  ti 
interpofe  his  authority;  in  confeqaeace of whid^ 
a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  C.  303.  fabiedio;  k 
only  the  authors  of  thefe  *'  mala  cannioa,"  k 
thofe  alfo  who  recited  and  a<Sed  them,  to  sdidk> 
bing  ;  and  hence  the  punifhment  was  called  "1^ 
flilegium.**  Thus  was  illiberal  and  daageng 
wit  refbained ;  and  cbafte  fatire,  by  the/ome 
endeavours  of  Lucilias  and  others,  advanced  Ha 
eminent  degree  of  perfe^ion.  But  as  poliqte 
difcovered  that  theatrical  entercainmmrs  of « 
kind  or  another  was  necefTary,  a  company  of  Ti 
can  hiftors,  or  players  (for  the  Tofcaos  wettiha 
the  beft  a^ors),  were  invited  to  Romeabnatii^ 
ty  years  after  the  law  above-mentioned  bad^ 
ed.  The  language  of  thefe  Tufcaos  ooi  boK 
underftood  at  Rome,  they  endeavoured  tslif^ 
this  deficiency  by  a  dumb  fort  of  decbmadaivr 
eloquent  adion,  wherein  the  motions  and  _  ' 
of  the  body  were  regulated  by  the  Ante,  iiii] 
a  manner  as  to  reprefent  every  feniimat  ' 
paflion  to  the  eye  of  the  fpedator.  This 
mimical  entertainment  foon,  however, 
difufe,  either  through  the  death  of  the 
performers,  or  becaufe  it  poiTclTed  not 
nant  raillery  of  the  former  piecei. 
we  find,  that  in  A.  U.  C  390.  when  a 
(for  fo  hiftorians  call  it)  raged  at  Rone, 
giflrates  were  admoniihed  to  avert  the 
the, gods  by  exhibiting  plays,  fn 
this,  a  company  was  fent  for  from  Tuibsf  1 
now  they  began  to  aA  (as  Mr.  Drydcn 
it)  a  kind  of  civil  cleanly  farce»  the  nuiiic, 
ing,  and  geftures  being  retained.  Theft 
tions,  which  had  fomething  in  them  to 
the  fenfes,  and  were  not  withal  devoid  of 
ridicule,  continued  in  quiet  poffeflion  of  l^ 
man  theatre  for  124  years.  Livius  AsdrtH 
was  the  firft  who  brought  a  regular  pbf^ 
the  Roman  ftage.  His  plays  were  divided  §■ 
aAs,  and  modelled  after  the  old  cameti^  H 
dronicus  was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  aod  had  k^ 
taken  captive  by  the  Romans.  Having  ac^ 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  bngnagei^^ 
people,  he  was  prefented  with  his  freedcsn,  1^ 
his  mafter  Salinator,  whofe  children  he  had j^ 
cated.  This  grand  fcenical  revqlntion,  a<j4 
informs  us,  happened  a  year  after  the  firft  M 
war,  and  a  year  before  Ennius  was  bora.  W 
it  was  that,  among  the  Romans,  the  lo'*'^!^ 
gani  to  ftudy  the  Greek  authors:  and,  **^{ 
gic  poets  of  Greece  had  carried  the  bniltisisj 
great  perfcdfcion,  thofe  among  the  Rooaw  • 
wrote  for  the  ftage,  thought  thay  coaW  noii 
employ  their  talents  than  in  tranflatiaf  ^ 
great  originals,  for  the  entertainment  of  tlw 
countrymen  !  And  it  was  not  till  the  age  sf  ^ 
guftus  that  any  piece,  entirely  Ronuo,  wai 
duced  upon  the  ftage. 

Although  Horace,  as  well  u  onr  Y^% 
bute  the  invention  of  poetry  to  the ' 
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ytk  miny  crititi,  2M  cfpecUlty  Scaliger,  beftow 
that  honour  on  the  (hepherd :  And,  indeed,  whi|i 
we  cooG(ler  that  flcicks  were  tended  before  the 
earth  was  plouj^hed,  their  opinion  if  not  impi'o. 
liable.  But  aa  poetry  it  natural  to  man,  and  pe- 
culiar to  no  nation,  who  can  afcertaln  itc  inven- 
tor? 

Ver.  64.  Slefi  he  Ibe  ewntry.]  BroekhuHot  fays, 
the  poet  meana  the  fun  by  the  **  calidom  ddu*" 
It  feemt  rather  that  he  meant  the  dog.ftar.  Ti- 
boUaa  calls  the  |px>win(r  com  the  earth'a  annoal 
hair.    Tbia  metaphor  will  not  do  in  Englilh. 

Ver.  66,  Tnf^y  was  at  firft  nothing  but  an 
annual  hymn,  fung  by  peafants,  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus; and  he  who  acquitted  himfelf  beft  upon 
thit  topic,  was  rewarded  with  a  goat.  Hence 
the  Greek  name  T^ym^  But  as  the  fameneft 
of  the  fubjtd  n^nil  at  laft  have  proved  irkfome, 
not  only  to  the  poet,  but  to  the  audience;  it  was 
no  wonder  that  this  entertainment  was  afterwards 
diyeriified.  Thefpis,  a  native  of  lcaria«  a  moun- 
tainont  part  of  Attica,  where  thiv  ceremony  firft 
obtained,  incermpted  the  Bacchic  chorus,  A. 
^■od.  3530»  by  recitation,  on  pretence  of  eafing 
the  chorus,  and  varying  the  amufement.  He 
l^ppily  fucceeded ;  and  what  at  6rft  was  only  a 
fiibfidiary  interlndc,  foon  became  the  principal 
entertainment.  Rude,  douhtlefsitwas;  for  Thef- 
pis  u  AriQcMle  hints,  employed  but  one  interlo- 
cutor. The  entertainment' yet  fearce  merited  the 
Bxne  of  trag^d]s  which  cannot  fabiift  without 
dialogue.  Succeeding  poets  faw  this;  and,  by 
improving  on  one  another,  carried  tragedy  tn  per* 
fcdion.  The  chorus  was  retained ;  but  then  it 
was  no  longer  m  hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchns. 
The  fubjeA  of  the  fong  arofe  from  the  fubjeiS  of 
the  play ;  and  thofe  who  performed  it  in  the  cho- 
nt,  became  ciTential  perfons  in  the  drama. 

Although  the  Greeks  fix  upon  Attica  as  the 
pbice  where  tragedy  made  its  firft  appearance, 
ytt  as  man  ia  an  imitative  animal,  the  fource  of 
this  fpecies  of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  the  other  imi. 
t^tife  arts,  is  to  be  fooght  for  in  human  nature. 
The  Chinefe,  from  the  earlieft  antiquity,  have  had 
dramatic  entertainments ;  and  that  excellent  hifto. 
tiin,  GarcibfTo  de  la  Ve^a,  informs  us,  in  the  firft 
part  of  his  Commentario«  Reales,  that  the  Peru- 
vians compofed  and  aded  feveral  tragedies  and 
comedies. 

The  reafon  for  faerificing  a  goat  to  the  god  of 
wine,  the  antiquarians  tell  us,  was  this :  Bacchus, 
luving  found  out  the  fecret  of  cultivating  the 
vine,  and  of  making  wine  from  the  grape,  taught 
his  difcovery  to  one  Icarus  (Vid.  Bnlinger.  de 
Theat.  1.  i.  c.  x.)  a  native  of  Icaria,  who  fuccefs* 
fully  continued  the  pradice.  One  day,  as  Icarus 
was  vifiting  his  vineyard,  he  caught  a  goat,  which 
had  made  great  havoc  among  his  vines.  Intered, 
tnd  gratitude  to  his  in(lru<ftor,  equally  confpiring, 
be  (urificed  the  creature  to  Bacchus.  His  pea« 
(ants,  who  doubtlefs  had  been  invited  to  fee  the 
foe  immolated,  daAced  around  the  facrificc,  and 
jpyfully  Tung  the  praifea  of  the  god.  InOitutioos 
•f  this  kind  need  but  be  begun  to  maikc  them 
TmAna.ll. 


continual.    Hence  Wliat  at  fifft  vrU  fherely  ac- 
cidental, became  a  part  of  annual  drvotion 

Ver.  71.  See  a  fine  defcription  of  wool-lhear^ 
ing  in  Mr.  Thomfon'*!  Summer. 

Ver.  74.  Weaving  was  held  in  fuch  eftimatioa^ 
by  the  ancients,  chat  the  goddefs  of  wifdom  pa- 
•ronized  that  art.  Hence  not  only  the  g:reateft 
queens  of  old,  but  Circe,  the  daughter  of  th^  fun, 
and  ^  goddefs,  pradlifed  it.  the  reader  who 
chooCes  to  fee  this  fubjedfc  treated  of,  with  all  the 
importance  it  defcrves,  muft  perufe  th^  mod  ele- 
gant of  didadic  poern^,  the  Fleece. 

Vef*.  76.  The  author  of  that  delicate  pbem,. 
the  Perviinlium  Veneris,  alfo  makes  the  god  of 
li)ve  to  have  been  born  in  the  country. 

Ipfe  amor,  j^uer  Dionx,  mre  natus  dicitur. 
Hone  a^rer,  cum  parturiret  ipfa,  fnfcepit  fmu  ; 
Ipfa  floram  delicatis  educavit  ofctlis. 
Which  are  thus  elegantly  tranflated  by  Paraell,' 
£Vn  love  (if  fame  the  trtrth  of  }ove  declare) 
Drew  firft  the  breathings  of  a  rural  air. 
Some  pleafin^  meadow,  pregnant  beauty  prcft, 
She  laid  her  infant  on  its  flowVy  breaft. 
From  nature's  fweets  he  fipp*d  the  fragrant  dew. 
He  finird,  he  kifsM  them,  and  by  kiffing  grew. 

This  birth  of  love  is  prettily  Jmagined;  and 
the  epifoJical  addrefs  to  him,  in  a  precatory  hymn 
to  the  rural  deities,  is  not  without  its  propriety. 
We  know,  that  to  gratify  the  farmer's  hopes,  hitf 
cattle  muft  increafe,  as  well  as  his  grain  flourifh, 
and  that  be^tfts  as  well  as  men  were  fuppofed  to 
feel  the  influence  of  almighty  love.  Poetry  ani- 
mates every  thing.  In  an  heathen  poe^i  creeds 
not  only  hills,  trees,  fountains,  are  inhabited  by 
fuperior  intelltgencies,  but  the  very  pafiSons  them*' 
felves  muft  be  exalted  into  deities.  If  we  ftrip 
the  defcription  of  Tibuliua  of  its  poetical  orna« 
ments,  it  will  be  found  to  agree  very  well  with 
truth  and  nature.  The  workings  of  the  paffione 
in  minds  rude  and  uncultivated,  fuch  as  an  hea- 
then poet  muft  fuppofe  the  firft  man  to  have 
been,  muft  needs  be  tumukncos  and  ondiftinguifh- 
ing.  Love  in  this  cafe  would  be  mere  lul>,  with- 
out either  choite  or  difcerntient,  raifed  and  gra- 
tiBcd  by  the  firft  obje(5l  that  offered ;  and  when 
exalted  iifto  a  perfon,  may  Juftly  be  fuj  pofcd  to 
have  his  birth  amongft  beaft^^  or  men  litrle  fu- 
perior to  them,  and  to  throw  his  arrows  a^^out  at 
random.  But  when  the  mind  be^n«  to  admic 
of  rcBnemcnt,  brcontes  curious  about  hsobj-ds,- 
and  delicate  i?)  its  purfuits,  then  love  will  only  be 
excited  in  it  by  excellence,  either  real  or  imagin- 
ed; and,  defpiiing  prumifcuous  concubinage,  tn(^ 
the  foifenion  of  cafier  grariGcarions,  it  will,  with 
much  pam  and  ai  xicty,  an  J  fevere  diftrefs  upon 
mifcarriage,  confine  ufclf  to  the  puffutt  of  fom^ 
favcurire  objrdl.  Then  it  is^hat  the  deified  paf. 
fion  muft  be  fuppofrd  to  beCoir.c  flcilful  in  itf 
bufmefs.  to  tak.'  cxa^l  aim,andneg^e6(ing  the  be- 
ftial  throng,  to  Wound  thnfc  hearr«  dcfpeft  thst^ 
sre  capable  of  the  moft  exquifite  feeling.  Thufr 
does  9Ut  poet  keep  dole  to  nature,  even  wht* 
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his  langfua^  h  moflr  figurative,  sod  fpeaki  of  tlic 
paflioos  aiaioft  with  u  moch  precifion  u  the 
jDoft  curiovf  tbcorift.  B, 

Vcr.  88.  Ariofto,  at  Broekhufioi  rei7tark»,  has 
happily  imitated  our  pgec,  in  hii  fabk  of  Jocoado 
and  Aftolptws. 

II  Greco,  fi  come  ella  li  difegna 
Qnando  fente  dormir  tuUa  1%  torma, 
Viene  a  t*ufcio,  a  lo  fpinge.e'quel  li  cede. 
Eotra  piati  piaoo,  e  va  a  tenton  col  picde. 

Fa  luDghi  padi,  e  f«mpre  in  qael  di  dictro 
Tutta  li  fcrma^  c  i'altro  par  chc  mova 
A  Guifa,  che  di  dar  tema  ncl  vetro 
Non  ch'l  terrcno  habbia  calcar,  ma  Tuoua : 
£  tien  la  mano  inanzi  fimil  metrq 
Va  braocolando  io  fin  che*l  letto  trova,  5cc. 

Caul.  28.  5/.  62,63. 

"Which  if  thus  rendered  hy  a  late  tranflatOTt 

The  Greek,  juft  as  (he  had  defigoed  at  night, 
V^hcn  all  the  crowd  he  ilceping  did  perceive, 
Came  to  the  dour,  and  puihM  it,  and  it  op*d ; 
He  enter *d  foftiy,  and  on  tiptoe  grop'd. 

•He  mak^s  long  ftrides,  ftill  on  his  fopt  behind 
Refts  firm,  and  feemM  as  if  he  cautious  led 
His  t'other  foot,  ai  fearing  glafs  to  find, 
And  that  an  egg,  not  ground,  he  had  to  tread  : 
And  forward,  keeping  time,  his  hand  inclin'd. 
Still  tottering  on,  until  he  found  the  bed,  &c. 

This  fweetnefs,  however,  the  author  of  the  Per- 
-vigihim  Veneris  has  attained  to. 

Ipfa  Nymphat  Diva  luco  jufllt  ire  Myrteo, 
It  puer  comes  puellis,  nee  tamen  credi  pouft 
£fle  amorem  feriatum,  fi  liigittas  vezerit. 
Ire  Nymphje,  pofnit  mrroa,  feriataa  eft  Amor. 
Juflus  eft  inennis  ire,  nudus  ire  jufios  eft ; 
Neu  quid  arctt,  ncu  fagitta,  neu  quid  igne  Isederet. 
Sed  tamen  Nymphse  caTcte,  quod  Qnpido  pulcer  eft. 
Eft  in  arm  is  totut  idem,  quando  nudos  eft  Amor. 

Now  fair  Dione  to  the  myrtle  grove 

Sends  the  gay  nymphs,  and  feivds  her  tender  love. 

And  ihali  they  ventore  ?  Is  it  fafc  to  go  ?    [bow  i 

M'hile  nymphs  have  bevu,  and  Cupid  wears  a 

Yes,  fafdy  venture,  'tis  his  mother's  will, 

He  walks  unarm'd,  and  nndefigning  ill, 

Hb  torch  extin^,  his  quiver  nfciefs  hung, 

Hb  arrows  idle,  and  his  bow  unftrung. 

And  yet,  ye  nym  pho,  beware,  his  eyes  have  charms, 

And  love  that's  naked,  ftall  it  k)ve  iu  arms. 

And  again, 

Rttria  hie  enint  pue]I«,  &c. 

To  fill  the  prefence  oS  the  gentle  court, 

I'rom  every  quarter ,'iTiral  nymphs  relbrt. 

From  woodt,  from  mountains,  from  their  hmnble 

vales, 
From  vraters  curling  with  tho  wanton  gides. 
Pleas'd  with  the  joyful  train,  the  laughing  qneen 
In  circles  feau  them  louAd  the  banks  of  green. 


And  "  fevely  girh,f!te  whiijpert^  gwrd  ymrhesm, 
**  Mf  boy,  though  ftript  of  arms,  abounds  in  mC 
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Come  Cupid  then,  but  throw  thy  ihafts  a»ay, 
rhy  burning  flufts,  &c. 

«<  Haac  font  beUiffiiM,"  aa  BmUmftas  jdHf 
remarks,  ^  et  aniaenaB  fimplicitacb  Icaodnie  sa^ 
biliflima.  Fruftra  ad  banc  fuavitatcm  adiipim 
illi,  qui  perfpiccre  noo  pofliioc,  quid  fit  ]nkb» 
tudo  aaturalis.'* 

Ver.  97.  When  the  faperftitiona  ampoglk 
ancienca  were  folicitons  to  obtaio  what  BMiiiq 
forbade  tbcm  to  defire,  they  put  up  piivstep 
titions  to  the  gods,  and  imagined  that  the  gi^ 
were,  in  that  cafe,  obliged  to  grant  their  icqs^; 
more  efpecially  when  the  ofoings  they  prefad 
were  fufficieatly  coflly.  See  thi*  abomtubkl^ 
perftition,  forcibly  redargued  by  that  great  aud 
fatirift  Petfius,  whom  now  the  KngUfii  mk 
may  with  pleafure  perufe,  in  no  lefs  (aitbhil  (ft* 
elegant  poetical  veiilon.  When  the  aacicaavBi 
particularly  anxious  about  the  attainment  of  af 
thing,  they  tifcd  to  bribe  the  keepers  of  tbe  ta|fc 
of  their  favourite  god,  to  let  them  come  aai 
his  ftatue,  in  order  that  their  petitkm  aiigkJr 
thebeft  heard.    Senec.  £p.  41. 

Ver.«ioe.  fivening  aud  uighc  arc  varif^d^ 
prefented  by  both  poets  and  painters:  iaar^ 
the  hynans  ufually  afcribed  by  critics  to  d^ 
the  ftars,  as  in  our  poet,  are  called  the 
of  ni((ht.    And  Theocritus  names  then 

Mr.  Thomfon's  defcription  of  a  funmer^li  i 
and  night  is  rxquifiteiy  fine,  containing  nf^  I 
propriatcd  and  original  images:  Neither  ail  ' 
following  piAure,  by  Nfr.  Smart,  deflitncedfll 
poetry. 

Night,  with  all  hrr  negro  train, 
l\)ok  poflcfiion  of  the  plain. 
In  a  heric  (be  rode,  reclined, 
Drawn  by  fcreech-owls,  flow  and  bfiad. 
Clofe  to  her,  with  printlefs  feet. 
Crept  ftillnefs,  in  a  winding  (beet. 

Stc  bu  Orig.  Ptw^f  Ih 

Mr.  Spcnce,  in  the  notes  on  hitDblofnieef  At! 
Planets,  Times,  and  Seafona,  converts  rfac  *  M* , 
trib"  of  the  original  into  **  Martia,*'aDd  fo^pfi*; 
it  to  the  planet  Mars.    But  as  thb  rradaigb^ 
autborifed  by  any  MSS.  or  good  editiao,  ads 
truth  has  no  fort  of  connexion  with  the  csasr^ 
night  being  there  reprefentcd  as  the  BMhcrw 
the  ftars,  we  have  been  obKged  to  rrjed  it. 

Ver.  104.  Stathis  and  Claudian  inakefltt^lki 
charioteer  of  night.  But  thepoft  slfignedsi^ 
nus  by  our  poet,  is  both  more  pocticai,  sadi^ 
confonant  to  truth. 

This  night-piece  is  worthy  the  peacS  i  * 
Cbude  Lorraine  or  a  Goido  Rhcsi 
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KiM,  k^fj  siorD,  without  a  cload  aruCe ! 
This  morn,  Cornutus  bled  hU  mother's  eyes ! 
Hence  each  vnholy  wilh,  each  advccfe  ttfaod^ 
As  we  his  akar's  hailoure4  vcjrfre  furrowid ! 
Lee  rich  Arabian  odours  £cenc  the  ikies. 
And  facred  iocenfe  from  his  altar  rife  i 
l«pfer*d,  thou  tMelary  god,  defcend  I 
And  deck*d  with  flowery  wreaths  the  rites  attend ! 
Then  as  hia  b/ows  with  precioas  unguents  flow^ 
Sweet  facred  cakes,  and  liberal  wine  beftow. 

O  geniMi,  grant  whate'er  my  friend  defires  ; 
The  cake  is  fcatter'd,  and  the  flame  afpires !      i» 
Aik  then,  my  noble  kiend,  whate'er  yon  want : 
What  filcnt  ftiU  ?  your  prayer  the  god  will  grant: 
Uncovetotta  of  rural  wide  doouins, 
Yoa  beg  BO  waody  hiUs,  no  cultnr*d  plains : 


Not  yenal,  your  requed  no  eaftom  ftoret, 
^yhcre  ruddy  waters  laye  the  geromy  ihorest 
Vour  wilh  (  gueis ;  you  wifli  a  beauteous  fpoufe,. 
Joy  of  your  joy,  and  fjaithful  to  your  vows.  . 
'Tis  done  I  my  friend  :  iee  nuptial  loye  appears ! 
See  {  io  bis  hand  a  yellow  zodc  he  bears!         ia 
A  yellow  tone,  that  fpite  of  years  ihall  laft, 
AjuI  heighten  fondnefs,  even  when  beauty's  paft. 
With  happy  fighs,  great  power,  confirm  our 
prayer, 
With  endlefs  concord  blcfs  the  married  pair. 
0  grant,  dread  eenius,  that  a  numerous  race 
Of  beauteous  infants  crown  their  fond  embrace ; 
Their  beauteous  infants  round  thy  feet  Audi  plajjcg 
Aiid  keep,  with  Cuftom'd  rites,  this  happy  day. 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  II. 


Tui  elegy  celebrates  the  birth-day  of  Cornntus ; 
,  and  is  addrefled  to  genius,  a  fort  of  divinity,  who* 
Was  foppofcd  condantly  to  attend  efery  man 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  It  exhibits 
a  defcriptioa  of  the  rites  ufually  peribrmed  on  that 
occafion. 

Infome  lefr  perfedl  editions,  the  pcrfon,  on 
wfaofe  birth-day  this  elegy  was  written,  is  called 
Ccrinthtts;  but  as  the  laborious  Broekhufius  hat 
proved,  that  Cerinthus  is  the  foreign  name  of  a 
:^ve,  and  flaves,  according  to  him,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  marry,  <*  fervis  enim  non  uxores,  fed 
«Micubemales  erant  ;'*  a  wife  being  mentioned  by 
the  pott  at  the  chief  boon  bis  friend  bad  to  de- 
mand of  his  natal  god:  and  as  the  oldcft  MSS. 
Md  Icaft  corrupted  editions  rcjd  Cornutus»  we  alfo 
have  retained  that  name. 

Afur  all,  as  we  know  nothing  certain  of  either 
Cerinthus,  or  Cornutus,  the  reader  may  adopt 
what  name  he  fliall  think  proper. 

Ver.  I.  The  god  meant  in  th«  text  in  Ge ntns. 
Fluutch  (in  Lib.  de  Oracul)  and  Plato  inform 
!>•»  that  being  of  a  middle  nature  between  gods 
Ud  men,  the  genii  were  fnppofed  to  be  the  fecret 
menitora,  by  whofe  iiifioaatioos  mankind  were  in- 
clined to  the  pradice  of  goodnels.  According  to 
Varro,  in  his  book  intituled  AtticoSt  the  ancients 
tbtlaiaed  from  all  bloody  facrifices  at  the  fcflival 
<>f  Cenius  \  and  the  reafon  given  for  this  coodud 
1*1  that  (hey  might  mafl  deprive  other  beings  of 


life,  on  that  day,  wherefdre  they  themfelves  Joy- 
fully commemorated  the  reception  of  it.  They 
oScred  wine  indeed,  becauft  that  promotes  hila- 
rity ;  i*  alfo  pulfe,  which  they  call  **  tritilla,"  th^t 
being  io  ancient  times  a  child's'  fir  ft  fpodn  meat. 
Vid.  Cenfof  de  Die  natal.  &  Boxhorn.  Quaeil. 
Rom.  p.  ^4* 

Genius  is  derived  from  "  Gigno;  and  thercfortf- 
Horace  ftyles  him 

Iifarale  Comes  qui  temperat  aftrofli, 
Humanae  Peus  Naturae. 

Vid.  Notes  on  El.  viii.  B.  z.  and  ^L  y.  B.  4. 

Ver.  2.  This  Cornutus,  if .  fifoekhufius  is  not 
miftakea  in  his  conjed^ure,  is  he  who  was  prxtor 
of  R«ne  A.  U.  C.  yt:  in  the  confulate  of  Hir* 
tins  and  Panfa ;  who,  in  their  abfence,  enjoyed 
the  coufolar  authority,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
fenate  **  fupplicationes  per  50  dies  ad  omnia  pulvi« 
naria  conlUcUere,*'  for  the  ViAory  obtained  ^t 
*Modcna.  Vid.  Cicer.  JLlb.  10.  Kp.fam.  la.  8ci6. 
See  alfo  the  notes  on  £1.  v.  B.  5. 

However  as  this  fuf  position  is  founded  upon  the 
fiuneoefs  of  name  only,  fo  the  pcrfon,  whole  birthr 
our  puct  celebrates,  may  Tuve  been  fome  young; 
nobleman  of  the  Suipiciati  or  Coecilian  familiesi 
GoroutM  being  a  furnaaie  in  both  thefe  hoixfes. 

h  was  the  cuftoro,  fays  t>art,  to  enjoin  filence  at 
all  religious  invocations;  the  prieft  began  with 
the  faxoVn  cxprcflion  of  *«  Favctc  Ihiguis/'  kfl^ 
3CIJ 
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any  words  of  ill  omen  ihoald  injure  the  facnfice. 
Vid.  Hot.  £p.  Lib.  iii.  Ode  z.  aad  Virg.  JEu.  Lib. 
5.  but  as  Tibullus  enjoins  "  bona  verba,**  which 
Ovid  calls  **  bonz  preccs  :**  it  would  fcem,  that 
filence  was  not  fo  much  ezpeded,  as  chat  ihe 
words  aod  prayers  ^f  the  fpcdators  ihould  have  a 
tendency  to  further  the  happineis  of  him,  for 
whom  the  ofFeriog  was  made. 

The  different  manners  io  which  thcfe  two  lines 
ftre  printed  in  the  original,  have  occaiioned  a  va- 
ricrty  of  interpretations. 

See  a  more  particular  account  of  the  fefiival  of 
Gcnips  in  Ovid,  Lib.  3.  Trift.  EL  13.  Lib.  5.  Trift. 
^l.  5.  alio  Lib.  z.  Faft.'V.  7%.  and  Lib.  3.  Pont. 
Bpift.  4. 

Ver.  9.  Although  among  the  Romans  each  perfon 
was  fuppofed  to  have  his  own  difiin  A  genius,  who 
was  born  and  died  with  him,  and  confequently, 
though  genins  was  but  a  plebeian  divinity,  yet  it 
appears  from  this,  and  fome  other  pafiages  10  the 
ciaffics,  that  the  genii  were  fought  to  have  a 
^wer  of  beftowing  important  favours  on  thofe 
they  attended.  They  feem,  however,  to  be  no- 
thing  elfe,  but  the  particular  bent  of  each'perfon, 
made  xinto  a  deity :  aiid  as  every  body*s  own 
temper  is^  in  a  great  meafure,  the  caufe  of  his 
bappinef*  or  mifery,  they  were  fuppofed  to  (hare 
in  all  the  enjoyments  and  fufTertngs  of  the  perfons 
they  attended.  Hence,  probably,  come  thofe  ex- 
preflions  among  the  ancients,  of  indulging  or  de- 
frauding your  genius.  The  Comes,  or  prefiding 
genius  of  the  fex,  was  a  female,  and  called  Jnno. 
The  women,  as  well  as  their  admirers,  nfed  to 
fwear  by  this  deity.  Of  the  latter  we  have  an 
inilance  in  the  lad  elegy  of  the  laft  book  of  Tibul. 
lus;  and  Petroniu*  gives  us  a  pleafant  inftance  of 
the  former,  *'  Junonem  meam  iratem  habeam,*^ 
'  fays  the  debauched  Quartilia,  **  fi  me  unqnam 
virjjinum  futfle  memini  !**  On  medals  thefe  deities 
are  fometime^  dreflrd,  like  the  perfons  over  whom 
they  prefided.  Thus  the  Juno  of  a  veftal  was  ha- 
bited like  a  nun  of  that  order.  1  here  was  no 
tiarm  in  this  ;  but  when  the  medaUifts  reprefent 
the  genius  of  that  mender  Nero,  with  the  infignia 
4f  piety,  plenty,  and  profperity,  we  cannot  help 
lamenting  ar  leaO  the  depravity  of  thefr  artifts. 

Vcr.  16  If^bere  rw'dy  i»aUn  /tfw,  &c.]  A  quo-: 
)tatinn  from  that  accurate  and  curious  Roman  tra- 
^e^ler  Pietro  della  Valle,  will  (how  the  propriety 
of  this  cxpreffioo. 

'  **  Mi  mardvi^liai  ben'  aiTai  del  nonie  di€U>flf), 
che  fi  c'a  a  queOo  more  :  prrche  non  I  come  il 
mar  Nero,  che  per  la  ficurezza  fua,  che  nafce  dal 


vederla  di  lonuno  piglia,  come  gli  altri  mart 
color  di  turchino.  L*  arena  poi.  dalla  quale  vog- 
liofjo  alcuni  che  il  nome  derivi,  (fon  tutte  bugie) 
d4ome  le  altre;  anzibianca  aflai  pi  11  delk  noi&e: 
di  maniera,  che  il  nome  non  pud  venh-  da  ahro, 
,che  <iol  nome  i^roprio  di  quel  rd  £ythra,  fepolto  in 
un*  ifpla  del  oceano  meridionale  come  dice  Srra- 
booe.  che  fignifirava  Roflb;  dal  quale,  come  fi 
fide  in  iifo  appreflb'i  Latini«  tvtto  quel  iqarei  c 


non  il  f  lo  feno  Artbtca,  die  €  uaz  pirticdb  i 
eifo,  prefe  di  Rciflo  il  nome ,  che  da'  modnrnp^ 
forfc  perche  con  lo  chiama  ia  bacra  Scrittvt  d 
pailaggio  degll  fibrei,  al  feno  Arabics,  £  cot  fift 
Lamo.  piii  Cpetialmente  a  ftato  ^pnpcssca'- 
Broekhuf  p.  13a. 

Ver.  19.  The  original  of  this  paffage  Mr.  Skr^ 
in  conformity  to  Achilles  Stattos,  iaterpreli, 

Alas  your  prayers  are  flighted,  &c 

But  the  fabfequent  part  of  the  ekgy  Iboviii 
mitlake. 

Befides,  we  know  the  aacicntt  fiinwfed,  da 
genius  was  never  complaiiant  upoo  tbolie  ocdii^ 
never  refuiing  any  petition.  Tke  nuptial  U 
was  confecrated  to  this  god. 

Not  only  men,  but  cities  and  oaxioDs  bad  Mr 
geniL  The  concealment  'of  the  names  of  ibe  II* 
tcr  was  looked  vpon  as  of  che  Kighcil  ad^ 
qnence ;  it  being  believed,  that  wfaeo  a  tow0ii| 
invefted,  or  a  country  harafied  by  wan,  if  di; 
enemy  implored  them  by  their  right  a^pdlni^ 
they  would  abandon  that  dty  or  naiioa. 

Cicero  twice  ufes  the  word  **  cadcre"  isdt 
fame  ieofe  that  our  poet  ufes  it. 

Ver.  ao.  Yellow  was  confecrated,  by  tk» 
dents,  to  the  god  of  marriage. 

Ver.  ft3.  The  original  of  thb  paiTage  is  fai4 
read.    According  to  Heiniius's  coiredioa  iti 

**  Hue  venias  natalts  avi,  prolcmqaeniailB . 

But  Scaliger,  and  other  editors,  print  it  tfc^ 

*'  Hue  veniat  Naulis  avis  prolemque  aaaiA* 

The  natal  bird,  which  this  readmg  ttffk 
was,  according  to  them,  the  crow.     liiiMI 
jffilian  (de  Anim.  Lib  iii.  c.  9  )  tells  us,  k«. 
informed j  that  the  ancients,  in  their  ma^ 
were  wont  to  invoke  that  bird,  after  tia^ 
dreflesto  Hymenaeos,  it  being  regarded  tfilj^ 
bol  af  concord  by  thofe  who  married  on  accras' 
children.  Thepa&ge.  however,  upon  mM^ 
bnilt  this  their  interpretation,  plaiol7fboin,ite 
the  crow  was  not  looked  upon,  in  the  ^' 
Hadrian,  as  propitious  to  marriage ;  and  vckta 
the  authority  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  not  toaotitf 
Pliny  the  eider,  for  affertiiig,  that  the  crow  aas : 
bird  of  had  omen.    The  •*  hac  Avi"  then,  rf>*»i 
originai  fi^rnifies  *'  hoe  Augurio;'*  asisaya^i 
in  the  verfton,  where  fomething  of  Scaliser*^^^! 
terpretation  is  alfo  retained  | 

According  to  Vulpius  they  ufed  to  ^i^^**^ 
the  birth  of  a  child,  what  birds  either  lev  |K 
or  made  a  noife,  aod  from  thefe  drcaiiteA 
predided  good  or  bad  fortune  to  tbcir  p^^Q 
But  as  Cupid  fome  few  lines  before  is  iqatfii** 
with  **  Strepitantibas  alis,'\that  critic  nd^ 
nionthat  the  •"  Natalis  Avis"  meotioacdia* 
teit,  is  the  god  of  love,  who,  at  the  birtk  sf  0^ 
oarus  and  his  wife,  gave  happy  aneas  i^ 
though  it  is  true,  that  Bion  has  ttfttSmd  W 
as  a  large  bird,  the  interpretatioD  fconio**^ 
fetdKd  for  Tibullui , 
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Mt  fair,  Cornvntt,  to  the  cotiDtf7*a  flowo. 
Oh  how  infipid  is  the  city  grown  1 
No  cafte  have  they  for  elegance  rcfioM ; 
Mo  tender  bofems  who  remain  behind : 
Mow  Cytbcrea  glsdi  the  Ui^hang  phun. 
And  fiBtUet  and  fportt  compofe  her  lyivan  tram. 
Mow  Cupid  joyi  to  kam  the  plonghmtn't  phrafe, 
And  clad  a  pea£ant  o'er  the  failiows  ftrayt. 
O  how  the  weighty  prong  1*11  bnfy  wield ! 
fhould  the  hii  wanderer  to  the  bbour'd  field ;  XO 
A  (armer  then  the  crooked  plonghlhare  hold, 
SVhilft  the  dull  oz  prepares  the  Tigoroas  mold : 
i*d  not  comphuB  though  Pheebiis  burnt  the  lands, 
And  painful  bliilers  fwell'd  nay  tender  hands. 

Admetus'  herd*  the  fair  ApoUo  drove, 
In  fpite  of  med'cine's  power,  a  prey  to  love ; 
Nor  aoght  avaiVd  to  (ooth  his  amorous  care, 
Hu  lyre  of  filver  foond,  or  waving  hair. 
To  qoench  their  thirft,  the  kine  to  ftreams  he  led 
And  drove  them  from  their  paftnre  to  the  Ihed :  flo 
The  milk  to  cnrdle.  then,  the  fair  he  taught. 
And  from  the  cheefe  to  (Irain  the  dulcet  draoght. 
Oft,  oft  his  virgin.fifter  blulhM  for  (hamc, 
As  bearing  lambkins  o*er  the  field  he  came! 
Oft  would  he  fing  the  lightning  vales  among, 
Till  lowing  ozen  broke  the  plaintive  fong. 
To  Delphi,  trembling  anxious  chiefs  repair, 
But  got  no  anfwer,  Pheebus  was  not  there. 
Thy  curling  locks  that  charm*d  a  ftepdame's  eye, 
A  jeakus  (kep-dame,  now  negleded  fly  !  30 


To  fee  thee,  Phabus,  that  disfigured  ftray ! 
Who  conld  dilcover  the  fair  god  of  day  ? 
Goofirain'd  by  Cupid  in  a  cot  to  pine. 
Where  vrasthy  Delos,  where  thy  Pythian  ihrine  ? 
Thrice  happy  days,  when  love  almighty  fway'd ! 
And  openly  the  gods  his  will  obey*d. 
Now  love's  loft  power's  became  a  common  jeft-'- 
Yet  thofe,  who  fieel  his  influence  in  their  brea(l. 
The  pmde'scontempt,  the  wife  man's  fneer  defpife. 
Nor  would  his  chaws  forego,  to  rule  the  fleies.  40 
Corft  farm !  that  forc'd  my  .Nemefis  from  town, 
Blafls  taint  thy  vines,  and  rains  thy  harvefU  drown. 
Though  hymns  implore  your  aid,  great  god  of 

wine! 
Aifift  the  lover,  and  negleft  the  vine ; 
To  fludes,  unpunifli'd,  ne'er  let  beauty  (Iray  ; 
Not  all  your  vintage  can  its  abfcnce  pay  ! 
Rather  than  harvefb  fhould  the  f^ir  detain. 
May  rills  and  acorns  feed  th'  unaiSlive  fwain  ! 
The  fwains  of  old,  no  golden  Ceres  knew. 
And  yet  how  fervent  was  their  love  and  true  ?  jo 
Their  melting  vows  the  Paphian  queen  approv'd^ 
And  every  valley  witnds'd  how  they  lov'd. 
Then  lurk'd  no  fpies  to  catch  the  willing  maid ; 
Doorlcfs  each  houfe    in  vain  no  ihepherd  pray'd. 
Once  more  ye  limplc  yfagc-s  obtain  ! 
No — lead  me,  drive  me  to  the  culiur*d  plain  ! 
£ochaih  me,  whip  me,  if  the  fair  command; 
Whipp'd  and  enchain'd>  I'll  plough  the  ftubbom 

iandl 
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Niucsts,  to  whom  the  remaining  elegies  in 
this  book  are  addrefled,  had  gone  from  Rome,  to 
her  eilate  in  the  country,  to  be  prefent,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  at  the  fefKval  of  the  god  Terminus,  which 
was  annually  celebrated  about  the  axft  of  February, 
As  the  poet  was  deeply  enamoured  of  Nemeiu, 
her  depanure  gave  him  great  uneafinefs ;  but  be- 
ing informed,  that  fhe  meant  to  continue  at  her 
feat  till  the  vinuge  and  harveft  were  jpaft,  he  de. 
tennined  to  follow  her  in  the  drefs  ot  a  peafant, 
and  by  getting ,  himfelf  employed  in  her  fields, 
thus  CO  enjo/  the  fatisfadion  ofoeholding  her  un- 
difcovered.  Comutus  probably  \ibje6led  to  the 
difgrace  of  this  metamorphofis ;  but  to  this  Ti- 
hollas  gave  an  appropriated  ai^wer;  the  god  of 
ppet^  Apollo  himlelf,  in  circumflanccs  analogous 
tf  ^aioe^  fiid  he,  ahaQdoned  heaven,  ^d  became 


I  the  herdfman  of  Admetns  j  Nay,  fo  thoroughly 
was  that  deity  maftcrcd  by  love,  that  he  withdrew 
bis  attention  from  the  Delphian  Ihrine,  &c.  and 
fubmitted  to  perf(>rm  the  meaneft  rural  drudgeries. 
^  As  Tibullui  deemed  his  friend*6  approbation  of 
coQfequence,  he  enumerates  thcfe  fervilities,  and 
therefore  the  tranflator  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  line 

Ipfe  Deos,  &e« 

and  the  three  following,  being  defcr^'ptive  of  tbefe, 
are  genuine.  What  fanher  confirms  the  traofla. 
tor  in  his  opinion  of  their  authenticity,  is,  that 
Ovid  makes  uie  of  the  fame  argument  in  his  Art 
of  Love. 

But  probably,  the  example  of  Apollo  had  not  all 
the  iqfioeoce  •&  the  uninfpired  and  laugh^g  Coft 
3Ciii 
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ButQf,  that  our  poet  could  have  wiflied.  Tibullas 
therefore  carfeg  the  occafion  of  his  amorous  tra- 
▼efty,  exclaims  againft  ajrriculcure,  and  vfi(^et  for 
s  retvm  oF  the  golden  age ;  bnt  foddenly  changing 
his  tone,  he  offers  bimfeLf  to  the  meaneft  and  moft 
laborious  employments  of  the  country,  tu  enjoy 
the  felicity  of  obeying  his  miftrefs. 

Propertias*s  nintcenth  elegy,  Lih.  %,  and  Ovid's 
beautiful  invitation  to  Corinna,  from  his  country 
leat,  may  be  compared  with  this. 

Vcr.  5.  Hercules  Strozza,  no  mean  poet  of  Fer- 
rara,  has  happily  imitated  this  paffage  of  Tibul- 

Ran  peto ;  valeatqne  forum,  va1ean<|ae  fodales. 

Et  Venus  et  Veneris  ccflit  in  anra  poer. 
Pafdt  Amor  pecus;  at  numemm  Cytherca  recenfet : 

Vomcra  dura  gravi  jugera  finrfit  Hymen. 
£t  dominam,  miraotur  Oves,  domiu^'mque  toIu* 
crcm : 
Vicinafque  rudis  combibit  agna  face*. 
.  plus  folito  petulaos  aries  fatit ;  idaqae  telln 
Sentit  aratori  numen  inefTc  fuo. 

LUX  Am.  El.  1. 

Strozza  ioberited  the  poetical  talent  of  his  fa- 
ther Titus. 

Yer.  7.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Broekhufius  re- 
marks, that  Tibullus  was  indebted  to  Mofcbu*** 
Spigram  Eif  i^mra  »^o^^i^rrm,  for  this  thouglit. 

Ver.  9.  Hanomond's  feventh  elegy  is  almoft  a 
^Dilation  of  this. 

Ver.  15.  Mytbologifts  affign  different  reafotn 
for  Apollo^s  4][jrence  from  heaven ;  "but  whatever 
the  caufe  was,  love  (according  to  thefe  gentlemen) 
foon  made  him  lefs  felicitous  to  regain  bis  native 
ikies,  Alceftis,  the  wife  of  Admctus  was  his  fa- 
vourite ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  all  his  endeavours 
to  gain  that  lady  proved  ineffe^ual';  for  when 
Admetus,  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  illoefs,  confulted 
the  oradc  for  a  remedy,  and  was  anfwered,  that 
he  muft  periih  unlefs  another  would  die  in  his 
foom,  (he,  with  a  difiotereflcdnefs  and  loVc  pecu- 
Tiar  to  conjugal  fidelity,  btcame  the  willing  iacri* 
iice,  and  by  her  death  recovered  her  hu(band.  It 
happened  fortunately,  that  Hercu4cs  arrived  at 
Admctus's  palace  the  very  day  that  Alcedis  was 
facrificcd;  and  having  been  well  entertained  by 
that  prince,  ezprtffed  his  gratitude  to  him  by  de- 
fending into  hell,  foiling  death,  and  bringing 
back  again  Alceftis  to  her  beloved  hufband.  Upon 
this  fable  Euripides  has  founded  one  of  his  nioft 
pathetic  taagedies. '      ' 

The  ladies  are  not  greatly  indebted  to  the  my- 
tbologifts, who  have  unanimoufly  rcprefcnted 
Apollo,  though  au  u»Xot  jwm  tut  MSf,  always  beau. 
•  ful,  and  always'  young,  &s  imfuccefifiil  iii  his 
amours :  but  whatever  reafon  they  have  to  com- 
plain,  thofe-  who  are  fond  of  poetry  have  none; 
as  the  rcpulfc  that  god  met  with  from  Daphne, 
hath  given  rife  to  a  piece  in  Waller,  which  for  eafc 
of  numbers,  and  happinefs  of  fabulous  alluf^on,  is 
lurpaifed  by  few  modem  poems.  Vid.  hit  ftory 
of  Daphne  and  Phabus  applied. 
•  Ycr.  19.   If  love  bad  fo  much  power  over 


Apollo,  as  to  make  him  imdergo,  not  only  At 
moft  fervile  drudgeries,  bnt  aKb  to  De|;U&  (ke 
fate  of  nations ;  furely,  (  may  be  czcufed,  vpa 
our  poet,  when  the  fame  paflhm  obliges  i&e  is 
become  a  ploughman.  But  fbould  not  Tibolb 
have  added,  that  as  his  Nemefis  every  way  a-  i 
ceHod  Apollo's  flame ;  fo  he  himfclf,  io  sAiG{ 
the  part  be  did,  was  more  cxcufable  thaa  tla  : 
deity  ?  This  gallant  addition,  Mr.  Prior,  had  k 
produced  FfMebas's  conduA  as  in  spelon^  faria 
own,  would  not  hate  omitted,  tfaoo^  Mb-.  Ha* 
mond  has. 

Ver.  II.  Homer,  H.  5.  mentions  the  jnetf 
the  fig,  as  applied  to  this  purpofe.  AB  acidi» 
aguhte  milk. 

Nor  was  Apollo  only  bounttfut  to  tbe  Moil 
thofe  refpeAs :    Callimachus  records  mvj  okr 
inftances  of  btefltngs,  which,  in  hasabfiaucftBl 
heaven,  he  beftowed  on  the  coofRry. 
4>arCar  *m  Na/K4«y  utxknruc^v  i^  tn  mmt 
'E^sT  •«■*  'Afft^^int  ^utyvTsias  7r|rf^f  7«VW 
Ri^nr  V9r  l^airt  MxetWfUfdf  ^ftnrtis,  &c. 

Vid.  his  Hymn  Est  A«-«XX«*«,  V.  4ifc 

Which  Prior  has  thos  traaflaced. 
Thee,  Momian,  we  adore,  for  tfcat  firam  kemi 
pefcending,  thon  ob  fair  A»ip4iryfes'  kaub 
Didll  guard  AdmetO!^  befda;  ficheoce  ike«l 
PM>d«c*d  an  ampler  ftore  of  milk,  and  di^ 

l?oat 
Net  without  pain  Aragg'd  her  diftended  a^ 
And   ewes  that  erft  brought  €artk  kat  %^t 

kiitfbs,  1«» 

Now  droppM  their  twofold  bordeDs;  httii 
On  which  ApoHo  caft  his  favottring  eye. 

Ver.  2 J.    Valerius  Flaccua  has  imitaicjik 
thought  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Argoaag* 
poem,  which,  however  little  read,  is  by  Dfti0( 
deftitute  of  many  ftriking  poetical  beanda 
Te  quoque  dant  campi  tanto  paflore  pberzi 
Felices  Admeti.    Tuis  nam  peodet  in  arvii 
Detius^  ifato  Scoropea  quod  Inderat  ara. 
Ah  quottes  famulo  notis  foror  obvia  fylvis 
Flevir,  ubi  OfleaB  captarct  frigora  qnercait 
Pedtret  et  pmgai  merfos  Bxbcide  crises! 
•  '      '   ^    •  r.44i 

Ver.  31.  As  the  ancients  fuppofed,  that  AfJi 
ftiowed  a  particular  fondnef*  for  fine  leof  c«i( 
hair,  they  never  failed  in  th«ir  addreffata^ 
god,  CO  praife  him,  as  po0ir$ng  that  onsa* 
Hence,  hi  the  hymns  afcrib««d  to  Orpheas,  Af* 
is  ftylcd  ;^;iwisi|pMf,  and  by  other  Greek  fi* 
axt^Mcfuig  and  MSM^cM^of,   and  by  the  Uitf 

trimhn,  '  la  imitation  of  dieir  pacroo-god,  # 
bards  of  old  affedked  to  wear  long  hiir.  A* 
Virgil  reprefentr  Jopas. 

Phavorinus,  in  a  quotation  which  Stobs*"* 
prefer ved  of  his,  ufes  Znrttf  m  the^pne  idt» 

ribtilhs  ofet  "qtt«rert"  in  this  paflage.  ** 
64  '      ' 

•'  Ver.  34.  pelos  is  an  ifland  in  the  '^***J 
the  moft  famous  of  the  Cycladesi  the  Kt^H"* 
of  Apollo  and  his  fifter  Diana;  upo01flkbl^ 
cott«  it  WW  held  is  fuch  Kiuuice  bytht •■ 

4 
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ieflttt  that  when  the  Perfiant,  In  one  of  their 
xpeditioofl  apunft  Greece,  anchored  there  with 
thoo^d  fhip«,  nought  belonging  to  the  ifland 
'ai  violated  by  die  army. 

Ecymologifts  fay,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Dc- 
5,  «T«  rw  AnXtr,  from  itt  fuddcnly  emerging 
om  the  waves  at  the  command  of  Neptune, 
atona,  not  daring  to  remain  long  during  her 
rqioancy  in  a  known  place,  the  jealooa  Juno 
aviflg  difpacched  the  ferpent  Python  in  purfuit 
F  her,  vra»  here  fafcly  delivered.  ApoUo  after- 
ard<  flew  thit  ferpent  Vid,  Ovid's  MeL  The 
theniuis,  in  performance  of  a  vow  made  by 
befcns,  fenc  every  year  a  (acred  veiTel  to  Delo«, 
ith  offeringa  to  that  god.  Till  this  veifel  re- 
irned  to  Athens,  the  puniihment  of  criminals, 
jwcver  gnilty  they  were,  vi^as  refpited.  As 
•00  at  Apollo's  prieft  crowned  the  poop  of  the 
rffel,  which  was  the  fignal  for  (ailing,  the  city 
ai  parified. 

Delphi  was  a  dty  of  Phocis,  in  the  neighbour- 
>od  of  Pamafiin,  built  by  Delphua  the  fon  of 
polio,  or  Neptune.  It  was  of  difficult  accefs, 
ting  Gmated  among  rocks  and  frightful  preci- 
>cct^  Here  Apollo  had  a  famous  temple,  to 
bieh  other  nations,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  re- 
ured  in  times  of  public  didrefs,  to  learp,  how  an 
>d  might  be  put  to  their  calamities,  as  alfo  to  be 
formed  of  the  manner  in  which  any  enterprife 
ight  to  be  conduced,  or  what  would  be  the  iffue 
aof  event.  The  pythonefi,  or  prieftefi  of  this 
mple  was  famed  for  the  ambiguitj  of  her  an- 
rers.  As  nothing  is  more  profufe  than  fuper. 
cious  aedolity,  the  riches  brought  to  this  tem- 
e  were  immenle ;  infomuch  that  the  retainers 
the  temple  could  well  aflbrd  to  maintain  fpies 
rcry  where,  to  inform  them  of  what  pafled,  or 
at  likely  to  happen,  as  well  as  poeu,  to  veriify 
itir  refponfes.  The  name  by  which  Delphi  now 
Oct,  is^o^oM.    Vid.  Stepb.  Did.    See  alfo  the 


Abbe  Banier  for  the  immenfe  wealth  of  thit 
temple. 

Ver.  4t.  Editions  in  general  read. 
At  tibi  dura  feges,  £cc 
And  the  commentators  make  **  feges*'  here  to  (ig- 
nify  Nemefis's  elVate ;  but  as  there  is  no  authority 
for  this  application  of  that  term  in  any  other 
claflic,  Broekhufius  adapts  Heinlkn's  corredion. 

At  tibi  dura  Ceres,  &c. 
And  this  the  Dutchman  thinks  warranted  by  the 
immediate  introdudion  of  Bacchus  in  the  original. 
The  tranflator,  however,  has  preferred  the  firft 
reading,  that  being  fupported  by  moll  MSS. 

Ver.  4S.  May  riils  and  acorns^  &c.]  This 
thought  (hows  the  iutenfenefs  of  our  author's  paf- 
finn  for  Nemefis.  The  Romans  highly  cfteemed 
agriculture.  Cicero  fpeaks  of  it  as  *  proxima  fa- 
pientiae  ;"  and  Tibullus  feems  to  have  been  uf  the 
lame  opinion. 

The  wife  and  good  Boethius  has  drawn  no  con- 
temptible pidure  of  this  primeval  fimphcuy 
Lib.  ii.  Carm.  5.  although  we  cannot  agree  Nvit> 
bim,  when  he  wifhes  for  a  return  of  that  (late. 

Ver.  $$.  Of€t  mort  yejimple  yfaget  ohtu'm  ' 

No-^Uad me^  drive  me  to  the  cuiturJplaln  / 
This  abrupt  refufal  of  a  (late  from  which  he  cx- 
peded  fo  much  happinefs,  is  fo  ftrongly  expreflivc 
of  love,  that  it  may  be  put  in  competition  with 
any  of  the  moft  boafted  paiTagcs  in  the  heioic 
poets,  where  a  fudden  change  of  impetuous  dcfirc 
is  expreffed. 

Slaves  were  employed  in  performing  the  mor« 
fervile  offices  of  hu(bandry  ;  and  their  moft  faith- 
ful labours  fcldom  esempced  them  from  the  chain. 
It  is  indeed  (hocking  to  humanity  to  think,  with 
what  cruelty  thefe  unfortunate  wretches  were 
treated  by  their  Roman  mailers.  See  Mr.  Hume's 
entertaining  Difcoarfc  00  the  Popolott(Bels  of  An- 
cient Nations. 


ELEGY   IV. 


HAiHs,  and  a  haughty  fair  I  fearlefa  view ! 

iopes  of  paternal  freedom  all  adieu. 

h  when  will  love  compaffionate  my  woea  ? 

I  one  fad  tenour  my  cxiftence  flows : 

Whether  1  kifs  or  bite  the  galling  chain, 

iUke  my  plcafure,  and  alike  my  pain. 

bum,  1  bum,  O  bani(h  ray  def^  air ! 

>h  eafe  my  torture,  too  too  cruel  fair : 

lather  than  feel  foch  vaft,  foch  matchlefs  wot, 

'd  rife  feme  rock  oVrfpread  with  endlef»  fnow !  XO 

)r  frown  a  cliff  on  fome  difaArous  Oiore, 

Vhere  (hips  are  wrcck'd,  and  tempefts  ever  roar  ? 

In  penlive  gloomiocfs  1  pafs  the  night, 
<lor  (eel  contentment  at  ^c  dawn  ol  light. 


What  though  the  god  of  verie  my  woes  indltc» 
What  though  I  foothing  elegies  can  write. 
No  drains  of  elegy  her  pride  conrroul ; 
Cold  u  the  paiTport  to  her  venal  foul* 
1  al^  not  of  the  nine  the  epic  lay  ; 
Ye  nine  \  or  aid  my  paffion  or  away.  t 

I  a(k  not  to  defcribe  in  lofty  (Irain, 
The  fun'a  eclipfes,  or  the  lunar  wane ; 
To  win  admilnon  to  the  haughty  maid^ 
Alone  I  crave  your  elegiac  aid ; 
But  if  (he  aWX  contemns  the  tearful  lay. 
Ye,  and  your  elegies,  away,  away  ! 
In  vain  1  alk,  but  gold  ne'er  alk»  in  vain  ^ 
{  ThCQ  will  I  dcfobte  the  world  for  gain  I 
3  C  iii 
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For  gold  rn  iippioas  plunder  every  Ihrioe ; 
'^ut  chief,  Q  VeouB,  will  I  plunder  thine  I  30 

By  thee  compell'd,  I  love  a  venal  maid, 
And  quit  for  bloody  fields  my  peaceful  (hade  s 
By  thee  compelPd,  f  rob  the  hallowed  (hrmc^ 
Then  chiefly  Venqs  will  I  plunder  thine  ! 

Periih  the  man  !  whofe  curll  induftrious  toil 
Or  finds  the  gem,  or  dyes  the  woolly  fpoi); 
Ifcnce,  hence  the  fex's  avarice  arofe. 
And  art  with  nature  npt  enoogh  beftows : 
Hence  the  fierce  dog  was  pofted  for  a  guard. 
The    fair  grew   venal,    and   their    gates   were 
barr'd.  40 

Bot  weighty  prefents  vigilante  overcome. 
The  gate  burfts  open,  and  the  dog  i*  dumb. 

From  venal  charms,  ye  gods!   what  mifchieCi 
flow! 
The  joy,  how  much  o*er-balanc*d  by  the  woe  I 
Hcnce^  hence  fo  few,  fweet  love,  frequent  thy 

fane, 
Hence  impious  flander  loads  thy  guiltleft  reign. 

But  ye!   who  fe)I  your  heavenly  charms  for 
hire, 
Your  ill-got  riches  be  cnnfum*d  with  fire  ! 
May  not  one  lover  drive  to  quench  the  blase. 
But  fmile  malicious,  as  o*fcr  all  it  preys  I  50 


And  when  ye  die,  no  geotle  ttuspd  be  Bcar, 
To  catch  your  breath,  or  (bed  a  genoine  tear! 
Behind  the  corpfe,  to  march  in  folemn  ftov. 
Or  Syrian  odours  on  the  pile  befiow. 
Par  other  fates  attend  the  gen«rotts  maid,     . 
Though  age  and  ficknefs  bid  her  beauties  fade, 
Still  ihe*s  rever'd ;  and  when  death's  eafy  oU 
Has  freed  her  fpicit  from  life's  anxioss  thraU, 
The  pitying  neighbours  all  her  lols  deplore. 
And  many  a  weeping  friend  befets  the  door;  ^ 
While  fome  old  lover  touch*d  with  grateful  «b^ 
Shall  yearly  garlands  00  her  tomb  beilow; 
And  home  returning,  thus  the  fair  addrds, 
'  Light  may  the  turf  thy  gentle  bofom  pre{».* 

'  lis  truth ;  but  what  has  truth  withW  to^} 
Imperious  Cupid,  I  fubmit  to  ymt  1 
To  fell  my  father's  feat  ihould  you  comnnod; 
Adieu  ny  father's  gods,  my  father's  land  i 
From  madding  mares,  whate'er  of  poifon  flo«ii 
Or  on  the  forehead  of  their  o&pring  growi,    p 
Whate'er  Medea  brew*d  of  baleful  juice, 
What  noxious  herbs  fmathian  hills  product  ^ 
Of  all,  let  Nemefi*  a  draught  compofe. 
Or  mi  ogle  poifons,  feller  ftiil  than  thofe; 
If  (lie  but  fmile,  the  deadly  cup  1*11  draifli 
Forget  her  ayarice,  ai^d  exuk  is  pain ! 


NOTES  ON  EJ.EGY  IV, 


TiBULtus,  finding  an  hi9  endeavenrM  to  gain  the 
heart  of  Ntmefis  unavailing,  determined' to  con- 
quer his  affe&ion  for  Ker ;  he  accordingly  put  his 
refolotioo  in  pra Aice ;  but  finding  his  every  ef- 
fort ineffedoal.  he  gave  over  the  firugglc,  yielded 
to  his  dejliny,  and  fent  her  the  foregoing  beaotKul 
•lejry,  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  foyereigmy 
which  her  charms  had  gained  over  him,  and  en- 
treats her  to  mitigate  her  cruelty. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  temped  (if  the  expreffion 
may  be  allowed)  of  amorous  and  contrary  affec- 
tion*. By  theft  our  author  is  particularly  diftin- 
guilbed  from  Qi id  and  Propcrtios.  Thefe  poeu 
generally  begin  and  end  their  elegies  lyi^h  the 
fame  pafiion ;  whereas,  the  reader  will  cTttn  find 
in  one  of  ribuUus's,  all  thofe  contrarieties  and 
tranfi^ion*,  which  peculiarly  charaAerize  the  pa£- 
fion  of  love,  and  are  fo  beautiful  in  pnetry.  This 
jufiifiesthe  elegant  eoci>miuin,  which  Joannes  Bap- 
tifla  Pius  beftows  on  our  author;  "  Princcps  ele- 
gorum  poetarom  eft  dubio  procul  AI.  Tibuliu^, 
quia  yrre  amantem  agit.  Modo  fuperb^t,  modn 
Aippltcat,  annuit,  renuit,  minatur,  interccdit,  de- 
dignntur,  dcV'Wet,  orat,  inconftans  tft,  quod  vo- 
luit  non  vult  quod  optaTitf  rcfugit,  fecum  diffi- 
dent ur  it>  vera  Cupiduiis  rota  circumajgi  credas.** 

Major  Pack's  vtrfion  of  this  elegy,  would  have 
been  more  in  the  fpirit  of  FibuUus,  had  he  min- 
gled lefs  wit  with  it. 

Vcr.  I.  Chains,  imprifumaent)  flametidarts^  have 


been  huddled  together,  by  many  a  gentle  v^ 
who  imagined  himfelf  qualified  for  telliog  a^ 
ous  love-tale;  and  probably  they  have  dravsM; 
feif-complacency  from  this  paflage  of  Tiballw ; 
has  exprefled,  and  probably  fek  all  the  kkm 
treiTes  of  the  tender  paffion,  fnperior  to  eri|  | 
other  writer.    But  whatever  Tibullui  irds  1* 
never  Jpfes  his  judgment  and  corre^efii  isv^ 
ing.    A  little  attention  will  convince  u^  tlat^ 
metaphor  here  is  fimple,  entire,  and  ui^Hf 
pnrfued  throughout.    The  tyranny  of  the  pM 
of  love  over  rcafon ;  the  way  wardnefs  of  1  !■•• 
firicken  mind ;  and  the  diftri^ca  which  it  km 
from  the  caprice  and  frowns  of  an  haagbtjai^^ 
trefs,   fiiggefted  to  1  ibuUus,  that  the  meft»*j»' 
ftate  of  flavery  aptly  reprefected  the  cooditi*" 
a  drooping  lovsr.     I.et  ua  not  efiimate  (k  fc^ 
rify  of  this  fervitode  by  our  own  cnftoB**"  ; 
maimers.    We  mnfl  ftep  into  America  to  fee  end  i 
inftances  of  it :  or  if  we  look  into  andtDi  ti««  \ 
we  (hall  find,  that  thofe,  who  were  ierfi»»^ 
terly  loft  their  liberty,  loft  all  power  otertiw 
adioos,   and  almoft  over  their  thoaghu  tbdi- 
feWes:  that  thofe  of  them  whofe  cowUfiOB  ■• 
the  wprft,  were  employed  in  theheaTieftlabiJi 
were  conftantly  kept  in  chams ;  bad  fcwfc  t» 
matters  over  them ;   and  opoo  every  fliglv  «(*» 
fton,  were  expofed  to  fome  of  thtfe  iksiy  ^ 
ments,  which  a  Have  in  Piautw  ihttluuB*y 
oufly  dcfcribes : 
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SttmalOi,  hmiiuf,  croeefqnc  compedefqiie,  ^ 
rvos,  catenas,  carceret  numellas,  pedicat,  betas, 
lodorefqae  •ccrrimos,  gnarofqiM  noftri  tergi. 

'  Laininas*'  here  anfwers  to  "  facet*'  in  Tibul- 
lliey  were  heated  ban  of  iron  afed  in  the 
Kbmeot  of  flaTes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  accu- 
on  of  Verrei,  for  treating  a  Roman  citizen  a» 
ave,  diarges  him,  "<  Qaid,  cum  igncs  et  arden- 
lamiiUB,  cetenquc  cructatus  admovebantur  ?*' 
that  when  TibuUus  cries  out,  "  io  remove, 
a  puella,  faces,*'  he  is  Aill  dercribing  the  me- 
lorica}  Oavery  he  was  fallen  into.  We  ihall 
'  know  what  to  do  with  the  following  line, 
ctt  quid  memi,  feu  quid  peccaTimus,  uror. 
ne  of  the  commenutort  thinking  it  hard  that 
an  flioiild  be  burnt  for  his  good  defcrts,  has 
ained  **  quid  merui**  by  ••  quid  deliqui  ;*"  he 
ht  If  well  have  faid  **  peccavi  ;**  but  **  pec- 
mas'*  followed,  and  the  fritic  was  refolved  to 
the  word,  if  he  could  not  the  image;  but 
lUtts  well  knew  how  to  do  both.  His  deiign 
to  reprefent  the  hardnefs  of  his  flavery ;  and 
lit  pvpofe  he  declares,  that  fuch  was  the  ca- 
oils  cruelty  of  his  miftrefs,  fuch  the  feverity 
▼e  his  taik-mafter  and  torturer,  that  he  was 
'ofy  dofely  kept  in  chain*,  but  had  the  tor- 
wantonly  applied,  whether  he  vras  faithful 
:  offices  love  enjoined,  or  was  rebellious,  mu- 
4,  or  negligent;  that  is,  that  his  miftrefs 
Tuel,  and  love  a  torment  to  him,  as  well 
I  he  attempted  to  pleafe  hcr»  as  when  he  was 
uent  under  her  harfli  nfage,  and  endeavoured 
^  his  eafe  and  liberty.  B. 

r.  10.  At  the  ancienu  bad  but  imperfed  aP* 
ces  of  a  future  ibte,  many  of  them  regarded 
loimal  life,  as  the  greatcft  of  blr^gs,  and 
>ted  every  hoor  to  fome  fenfual  gratification, 
manner  of  Uvio;,  at  leaft,  was  not  unnfual 
tg  the  Epicureans;  a  fedb,  from  which,  we 
Ktibo  to  think,  Tibullna  was  not  averfe. 
niftry,  therefore,  muft  have  been  extreme, 
i  it  forced  him  to  wiih  for  fuch  a  metamor* 
>,  as  not  only  would  have  deprived  him  of 
fati^fadion  of  fcnfe,  but  rendered  him  an 
al  curfe  and  reproach  to  all  feafaring  people, 
r.  17.  Some  critics  contend,  that  TibuUus 
Ucrihes  to  Apollo  the  inventk>o  of  elegy,  and 
Ty  determines  the  difpute,  which  fo  warmly 
ed  the  grammarians  of  the  Augoftan  age; 
hers  with  more  reafuo  fuppofe  that  the  poec, 
is  place,  intended  only  in  general  to  repre- 
bis  god  as  the  author  and  patron  of  poetry, 
xanflator-  has  given  the  lioe  a  fenfe  diffe. 
from  both ;  with  what  propriety  the  reader 
letermine 

r.  a9.  The  **  (actnos**  and  ••  cedes,"  in  the 
tal,  allude  to  the  many  malTacres  and  pro- 
<Nis,  which  were  the  dreadful  cffrd*  of  tbofe 
vars,  which  at  laft  eitingiiifhed  the  hberty  of 
•  The  butcheries  by  which  OiSavios  ac- 
i  the  fovereignty  of  the  world,  fixed  fuch 
ce  upon  himfelf,  and  fo  ricq)ly  ftained  his  [ 
r  with  the  imputation  of  cror:lcy,  that  even 
crcics  of  Ca£up  ^  bccoaw  Xufpv^cd.    In- 


deed, neither  Augnihis  nor  Jultoi  vtc  to  be  ac« 
cufed  of  having  been  the  firft,  who  fubverted  the 
conttitution  of  their  country ;  for  this  was  done 
in  the  days  of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  and  if  we  con* 
fider  the  venality  of  the  people,  the  luxury  of  the 
fenate,  the  fmall  number  of  good  men,  who  fur- 
vived  the  public  calamities ;  and  add  to  this,  the 
rapacionfncfs  of  the  generals,  and  governors  of 
provinces;  we  Hull  be  induced,  perhaps,  to  aU  ' 
low,  that  Augnftos  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
comply  with  |^rippa*s  advice,  of  reftoring  Rome 
to  its  old  plan  of  government. 

Ver.  30.  Our  poet  feems  here  unjufUy  to  ae« 
cufe  the  god  of  love ;  for  no  pafllon  i*  Irfs  mer^ 
cenary  than  that  which  he  inip^ires.  It  muft  be 
admitted,  however,  that  TibuUus  ads  a  gallant 
part  at  leaft,  in  endeavouring  to  remove  an  afper* 
(ion  fsom  his  miftrefs;  thoagh  bil  regard  for  Co* 
pid  may  be  called  in  queOion,  when  he  attempts 
to  fix  this  odium  upon  him.  He  feems  to  be 
aware  of  this,  and  therefore  involves  alfo  in  his 
cenfure  tbofe  who  certainly  better  deferved  it. 

Ver.  35.  Propertins  derives  female  infidelitf, 
and  female  avarice,  from  the  fame  fources.  See 
Lib.  iii.  £1.  xz.  which  is  a  keen  and  witty,  if  not 
a  juft  invcdive.  * 

Ver.  41.  A  bawd,  in  Plaotns,  thus  defcribet 
the  behaviour  of  a  new  lover. 


-Ubi  de  pleno  promitnr 


Neque  ill^  fcit  quid  det,  quid  damni  faclat,  ilU  ref 

ftudet. 
Volt  placere  fefe  Amicx,  volt  mihi,  volt  pedifleqax. 
Volt  famulis,  volt  etiam  ancillis,  ct  quoqUe  catulo 

mco  [gaudcat. 

Subblanditur  novus  amator,  fe  «t  cum  videac« 

^ff,  A&  i.  /.  5* 

Andreas  Maranus,  a  poet  of  Vicensa,  feems  tw 
have  had  this  pailage  of  I  ibuUns  in  his  eye  10  aoe 
of  his  elegies. 

Optamns  fero,  qu«  oblata  remifimus  u(tro. 

ITtere  fetid  dom  h'cet  efle  tibi. 
Mox  fubeunt  cafus,  ftibeuntque  perlcula  miUe« 

Advigelat  cuftos,  advigelatqoe  caoij. 
Interia  obrepunt  morbi  vel  decolor  xtn, 

Blanditias  nee  fas  dicerc,  nee  facere. 

But  more  cnrrefpondent  to  oor  poct*s  fonti« 
menu  is  the  following  Greek  Epigram  : 

Will  the  reader  pardon  me  one  quourion  more  F 
It  is  a  humorou*  epitaph,  nn  a  dog  which  belonged 
Co  a  married  lady  of  intrigue. 

Latratu  fores  excepi,*"  mufns  amantes, 
5tc  placii^i  Domino,  fie  placui  Dominie. 

Ver.  4S.  By  the  pronoun  •*  tibi,*'  in  the  teit, 
the  poet  feems  to  have  had  feme  particular  perfoa 
in  his  eye. 

1  he  ancients  looked  opon  it  as  one  of  the  molt 
dreadful  misfor  tonet .  whiJi  con  id  befal  any  fcrkmg 
to  be  deprived  of  foAieral  uooonnu 
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The  inculcating  of  thii,  wai  one  of  the  wifeft 
contrivances  of  ancient  legillation,  and  was  cranf- 
snitced  originally  from  Kgypt  to  Greece.  By  it| 
not  only  private  murders,  but  vices  of  all  kinds, 
were,  in  a  great  meafure,  checked  or  prevented, 
for,  as  an  ingenious  writer  obferves,  it  was  a  cuf- 
tom  among  the  Egyptian <>,  before  they  interred 
their  dead,  to  canvafs  over  their  aAioni,  and  to 
bring  their  whole  pad  life  to  a  trial,  before  judges 
Appointed  for  that  purpofc.  Thofc  who,  upon  a 
fair  atid  impartial  eiamination,  wef%  found  to  have 
lived  a  virtuous  and  good  life,  were  difmifTcd  from 
Hie  tribunal,  with  praifcs  proportionable  to  their 
merit,  recommended  as  worthy*  examples  to  po- 
ilerity,  and  affigned  over  to  the  fociety  of  the 
blefled  in  the  (hades  bclo^ ;  but  others,  in  whofe 
cfaara&ers  vice  and  mifchief  were  predominant, 
were  publicly  bianded  with  infamy,  and  afTigned 
over  to  the  regions  of  affliction.  {Diod,  Sieul.)  As 
every  one  was  convinced,  that  he  ftiould  undergo 
this  impartial  trial  after  death,  wherein  his  for- 
mer abilities,  power,  and  fortune,  could  avail  no- 
thing to  avert  a  proper  and  juft  fentence ;  fuch 
examples  were  powerful  checks  to  vice,  and  pleaf- 
ing  incentives  to  virtue.  The  Icgiflators  having 
found  their  end  in  this  inftitution,  enforced  the 
obfervance  of  it,  by  the  fuperRition  already  men- 
tinned,  that  thofe  whofe  bodies  were  unburied, 
ihould  wander  in  a  date  of  reftlefltiefs  a  hundred 
years  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Styx.  Now,  this 
was  invented  to  obviate  by  terror,  the  clandeftine 
interment  of  thole  whom  the  furviving  parents 
or  relations  were  afraid  to  bring  to  this  teft  of 
3uQice,  beinj^;  deiirous  to  (belter  the  memory  of 
the  defund  from  ignominy,  by  an  omi(fion  of  thia 
ceremony.  The  public  interment  of  the  body, 
being  firft  infifted  upon,  only  as  concomitant  to 
the  rites,  and  by  corruption  afterwards,  made  a 
neceiTary  pJirt  of  them. 

Vcr.  61.  Joannes  Bapti(^a  Pius  (Annot.  pofter. 
e.  115.)  imagines  that  thefe  garlands  were  com- 
pofed  folcly  of  parfley ;  bnt  Magius  has  (hown 
the  falfity  of  this.  Broekhufius  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  poet,  in  this  place,  meant  garlands  of  rofes ; 
and  indeed  innumerable  quotations  might  be 
brought  from  the  cladics  to  prove,  that  rofes  were 
ufed  of  old  in  the  adoxning  of  tombs. 

Ver.  6s.  Propcrtius  fays, 

Sit  (ibi  terra  Icvis,  mulier  diguif&ma  vita. 


Hence  we  often  meet  with  the  iokal  kttml 
T.  T.  L.  opon  ancient  tomb-ftooes. 

Ver.  9S.  Upon  fuch  verles  of  ov  latkr  a 
thefe,  have  the  comentators  reared  the  tote  ifi. 
nion,  that  I'ibuUus  by  his  eztravagance»  (f» 
dered  away  his  fortune.  The  text,  however,  (» 
not  be  conftrucd  into  any  fuch  mcaoiBg.  Chi^ 
with  more  jnltice,  might  be  (aid  to  have  (fonh 
inheritance  from  the  following  linea  i 

Ulod  et  illud  habet,  occ  ea  cotteota,  nfiad, 
Sub  titulom  noftrot  mifit  avara  lares. 

But,  in  truth,  fmall  (Ircft  k  to  be  bid  if«U 
ezpref&ons  in  the  poets;  and  therefore  Bmkb* 
(ius  might  have  fpared  the  cenTure  he  palae 
TibuUus,  on  account  of  thia  pailage,  ck{y4> 
lighting  in  imaginary  diftreiTea. 

Ver.  69.  Critics  are  greatly  divided  k  tki 
opinions  about  the  **  hipponnnea.**  Thes^ 
tus,  Arifkotle,  and  Theocritus  mention  a  jimi 
that  name,  the  fmeli  of  which  made  maram 
mad  for  the  fUllion.  While  fome  coauBCoaiB 
afTert,  that  it  was  a  fig-like  escrcfcence  ^ 
grew  on  tl^  forehead  of  a  foal ;  and  wkidibai 
bit  off  and  fwallowed  by  the  mother,  nude  k 
paffionately  fond  of  her  o^tpriog.  Hence  it (tt 
to  be  ufed  in  philtres  of  cAd,  and  to  be  ^p^ 
metaphorically,  to  exprefs  love.  Other*  cos«4 
that  it  was  a  poifon, "  quod  equK  in  libidoeBOr 
citatz  e  Ipcis  cmittebant.'* 

Ver.  7  %.  The  ThedaUans  being  a  wild  aj » | 
civilized  people,  it  is  no  wonder  ihattbtf«t| 
addided  to  the  follies  of  witchcraft.    Ihastm- 
try  produced  many  power fnl  plants;  aadfior^ 
the  firft  phyficians  we  read  of  were  bon  tkK 

The  word  "  vencna*'  docs  not  ahwfii* 
poifon,  fince  Horace,  and  other  approv8(in»V 
ufe  it  often  to  (^uify  the  juice  c^  fiidi«{i^ 
herbs,  as  were  proper  to  corred  the  nniifiK}" 
poifon.  It  alfo  fometimea  fignifies  a  loi»f>i* 
in  this  place,  however,  it  Hands  for  poifo(i|ii^ 
a  philtre ;  for  our  poet  at  prefent  wu  is  asM^ 
of  the,  latter,  being  already  fufficicndyM" 
Name(i5 :  but  whether  be  wouid  hate  Wa  a 
reality  as  good  as  his  word,  let  the  Uxng  dtf* 
mine.  _    , 

Mr.  Hammond's  ficft  elegy  is  an  iiniBtt>* 
this. 


ELEGY   V. 


To  hear  our  folemn  vows,  O  Phoebus  deigiU        I  Deign  mighty  bard !  to  ftrikc  the  voed  ftflSfr 
A  novel  pontiff  treads  thy  facrcd  fane :  I  And  praife  thy  pontiff;  we,  his  pcaiict  fiof  • 

Kordi(tant  hear,  dread  power  I  'tis  Kome^s  requeft,  I  Around  thy  brows,  triumphant  laartls  t«iD(> 
That  with  thy  golden  lyre  thou  Ctand'H  confcft :    |  Thine  altar  yifit,  and  thy  ritu  divioe : 
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Kew  Baft  tfiy  chantts,  new  carl  thy  wavbg  hair ; 
O  come  the  god  in  Ycdmcnt,  and  ia  air  !  le 

When  Stturo  wat  dethroned,  focrowD*d  with  hays, 
80  rob*d,  thou  fungft  th*  aloughtj  vi£bor*t  praife. 
What  faec»  from  gods  and  man,  hat  wrapt  in  night. 
Prophetic  fl^lhes  on  thy  xnenul  fight ; 
From  thee,  diviners  learn  their  prefcient  lore, 
pq  reeking  bowels,  as  they  thoughtful  pore : 
Toe  iieer  thou  teacheft  the  fuccefs  of  things, 
At  flies  the  bird,  or  fieeds,  or  fcreamt,  or  fiogs  s 
7^  fibyl-leaYes  if  Rome  ne*er  fought  in  vain ; 
Thou  gaT*ll  a  meaoing  to  the  myftic  drain :     ao 
Thy  (acred  influence  may  this  pontiff  know, 
And  as  he  reads  them,  with  the  prophet  glow. 

'When  great  ^neas  fnatch*d  his  aged  fire, 
And  burning  iAfcs,  from  the  Grecian  fire. 
She  *,  ihe  foretold  this  empire  fiz'd  by  fate. 
And  all  the  triumphs  of  the  Roman  ftate ; 
Yet  when  ht  faw  his  Uion  wrappM  in  flame, 
'  He  fcarce  could  credit  the  myfterioos  dame. 
(Quirinus  had  not  plann'd  eternal  Rome, 
Nor  had  his  brother  met  his  early  doom,  30 

>  DVHcre  now  Jove's  temple  fwells,  low  hamlet's 

flood, 
And  domes  afcend,  where  heifers  crop'd  their  food. 
Sprinkled  with,  milk.  Pan  grac'd  an  oak*s  don 

fliade, 
And  fcythe-armM  Pales  watchM  the  mofly  glade ; 
for  help  from  Pan,  to  Pan  on  evVy  bough 
TipcB  hung,  the  grateful  fliepherd*s  vocal  vow. 
Of  reeds,  ftill  leflening,  was  the  gift  compo^'d. 
And  friendly  wax  tb'  unequal  junduret  clos*d. 
So  where  Vclahrian  (Ireett  like  cities  fipem. 
One  little  wherry  plied  the  lazy  tlream,  40 

OVr  which  the  wealthy  fhepherd*s  favourite  maid 
Was  to  her  fwain,  on  holidays,  convey *d ; 
The  fwain,  his  truth  of  paflinn  to  declare. 
Or  lamb,  or  cheefe,  prefcnted  to  the  fair.) 

The  Cumzan  Sibyl  fpeaks. 
••  Tierce  brother  of  the  power  of  ftift  defire, 

*  Who  fly 'ft,  with  Trojan  gods,  the  Grecian  fire ! 
<*  7«low  Jove  aflligns  thee  Lauren  tine  abodes, 

«*  Thofe  friendly  plains  invite  thy  banifli*d  gods ! 

•*  There  fliall  a  nobler  Troy  herfelf  applaud, 

<*  Admire  her  wanderings,  and  the  Grecian  fraud  I 

*  There,  thou  from  yonder  facred  ftream  flialt  rife 
^  A  god  thyfelf,  and  mingle  with  the  flcies !  5 1 
**  Ko  more  thy  Phrygians  for  their  country  figh, 
•*   See  conqueft  o'er  your  Ihatter'd  navy  fly ! 

«*  See  the  Rutulian  tents,  a  mighty  blaze  : 

**  Thou,  Tuinus  !  foon  flialt  end  thy  hateful  daya! 

•*  The  camp  I  fee,  Lavininm  greeu  my  view ! 

•■    AndgUba !  brave  Afcanius '.  built  by  you : 

«■    I  fee  uee,  Ilia  \  Icav^  the  veftal  fire ; 

f«   And,  claip'd  by  Mart,  in  amorous  blifa  expire  ! 

«•   On  Tyber's  bank,  thy  facred  robes  I  fee,        6 1 

•*  And  arms  abandon'd,  eager  god  !  by  thee. 

«*   Tour  hills  crop  fafi,  ye  herds !  while  fate  allows  $ 

•*  Eternal  Rome  (hall  rife,  where  now  ye  brouze  : 

«■  Rome,  that  fliall  ft  retch  her  irrefiftlcfs  reign, 

^  Wherever  Ceres  views  her  golden  graia ; 

**  Far  as  the  eaft  extends  his  purple  ray, 

^  And  tvhcre  the  weft  fliuts  up  the  gatet  of  day. 

.♦  Th  Sityl. 


"  The  truth  I  fing ;  fn  may  the  Uvreb  preve 
**,  Safe  food,  and  I  he  fcreen'd  from  gniity  love.*' 
Thus  fungthe  Sybil,  and  addrefsM  her  prayer,  yg 
Phoebus !  to  thee,  and  madding,  loos'd  her  hair. 
Nor,  Phoebus !  give  him  only  thefe  Co  know, 
A  farther  knowle4ge  on  thy  prieft  beftow  \ 
Let  him  interpret  what  thy  fav'rite  maid. 
What  Amalthiea,  what  Mermeflia  £iid  : 
Let  him  inrerprec  what  Albona  bore 
I'hfseugh  rybcr's  waves,  nnwcCi  to  Tybcr'a  Iar« 
theft  fliorc.  » 

Wh  n  ftooy  cempefts  fell,  when  comete  glar*d, 
Inteftine  wars  their  oracles  declarM  ;.  (• 

The  facred  groves  (our  anceftors  relate) 
Foretold  the  changes  of  the  Roman  ftate  : 
To  charge  the  clarsos  fonodcd  in  the  ikyv 
Arms  clafli'd^  blood  ran,  and  warriors  feem'd  ta 

die: 
With  monftrous  prodigies  the  year  hegan  : 
An  annual  darknefs  the  whole  globe  o'er-ran ; 
Apollo,  fliorn  of  every  beamy  ray, . 
Oft  ftrove,  hut  ftrove  in  vain,  to  light  the  days 
The  flatoes  of  the  gods  wept  tepid  tears  ; 
And  fpeaking  oxen  fill'd  mankind  with  fears !  9* 
Thefe  were  of  old  :  No  more,  Apollo !  frowng 
But  in  the  waves  each  adverfe  omen  drown. 
O  !  let  thy  bay«,  in  crackling  flames  afcend ; 
So  fliall  the  year  with  joy  begin  and  end  ! 
The  bays  give  profp'rous  figns ;  rejoice  ye  fwaina ! 
Propitious  Ceres  fliall  reward  your  pains* 
With  muft  the  jolly  luftic  purpled  o'er,  '\ 

Shall  fqueeze  rich  clufters,  which  their  tribute^ 


pour. 


S 


Till  vats  are  wanting,  to  conuin  their  ftore. 
Far   hence,  ye  wolves!   the  mellow  (hepherdt 

bring  loft 

Their  eifts  to  Pales,  and  her  praifes  fing. 
Now,  nr'd  with  wine,  they  (blemn  bonfires  raiie, 
And  leap,  untimorout,  through  the  fkrawy  blaze  1 
From  every  cotc  unnomberM  children  throng. 
Frequent  the  dance,  and  louder  raife  the  fong : 
And  while  in  mirth  the  hours  they  thus  empk>y. 
At  home  the  grandfire  tends  his  little  boy ; 
And  in  each  feature  pleasM  himfclf  to  trace. 
Foretells  his  prattler  will  adorn  the  race. 

Thefy  Ivan  youth,  their  gratefuihomage  paid,  1 1« 
Where  plays  fome  fireamlet,  feek  th*  embowering 

fliade ;  ^ 

Or  ftretch'd  on  foft  enamell'd  meadows  lie. 
Where  thickeft  umbrage  coolt  the  fummer  iky  .* 
With  rofes,  fee !   the  facred  cup  is  crown*d. 
Hark !  mufic  breathes  her  animating  found : 
The  couch  of  turf,  and  feftal  tables  ftand 
Of  turf,  eredad  by  each  flie|^erd.hand ; 
And  all  well-pleas'd,  the  votive  feaft  prepare. 
Each  one  his  goblet,  and  each  one  his  fliare. 
Now  drunk,  they  blame  their  ftars  and  curie  thn 

maid; 
Bat  fober,  deprecate  whate*er  they  faid.  lai 

Perifli  thy  fliafts,  Apollo !  and  thy  bofw ! 
If  bve  unarmed  in  our  forefts  go. 
Yet  fince  be  leam*d  to  wing  th*  unerring  dartt 
Much  caufe  has  man  to  curfe  his  fauLart : 
But  moft  have  I ;  the  fun  has  wheePd  his  round 
Since  firft  I  fdt  the  deadly  feftering  wound ; 
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Yet,  yet  I  fondly,  madly,  ^i(h  to  burn. 
Abjure  indifference,  and  at  comfort  fpum ; 
And  though  from  Nemeii5(  my  genius  flows;  Z50 
Her  fcarce  I  fing,  fo  weighty  are  my  woes ! 

O  CTU^I  loTe!  how  joyous  (hould  I  be,. 
Your  arrows  broke,  and  tot ch  extind  to  fee! 
From  you,  my  want  of  reverence  to  the  ikies ! 
From  you,  my  woes  and  imprecations  rife ! 
Yet  1  advife  you,  too  relentlefs  fahr ! 
(At  Heaven  proteds  the  bards)  a  bard  to  fpare ! 

£'en  BOW,  the  pontiff  claims  my  loftieft  Uy, 
Id  triumph,  foon  he'll  mount  the  fiicred  way. 


Then  pidur*d  towns  (hat!  fliow  fiieccfila!tnr,i|| 
And  Ipoils  and  chiefs  attend  his  ivory  or : 
Myfelf  will  bear  the  laurel  in  my  hand; 
And  pleas'd,  amid  the  pleas*d  fpedaton  ftad: 
While  wsr.wom  veterans,  with  laurels crova'^ 
With  lo- triumphs  (hake  the  ftrects  anwnd 
His  father  hail«  him,  as  he  rides  along, 
And  entertains  with  pompom  Ibows  the  tfam^ 
O  Phoebus  f  kindly  deign  to  grant  oiy  fnyv; 
So  may*ft  thou  ever  wave  thy  curled  b^} 
So  ever  may  thy  virgin -fifter's  name  |ji 

Preicrve  the  loftre  of  a  fpocleft  fame. 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY    V 


tecssA  LINUS,  to  whom  the  following  noble  eie-  I 
fy  is  addrcffed,  was  the   fon  of  the   illaflxicus 
^effala.    This  young  noblenun,  whom  both  hif- 
tbrian^  and  poets  reprefent,  as  inheriting  his  fa-  ■ 
ther's  eloquence,  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  1 
^uindecemviral  pricfts,  to  whofe  care  the  keeping  1 
and  interpretation  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  were  • 
intruOed.    As  thcfa  venerable  writings  had  been  - 
depoiited  by  Augnfius,  under  the  fiatue  of  Apol.  ' 
lo,  in  his  new  temple,  ereded  on  Mount  Pala-  • 
tine,  and  as  Apollo  was  fuppcfed  to  prefide  over  ; 
vaticination,  and  in  a  particular  manner,  over  ; 
thefe  myftericus  volumes,   the   poet  begins  his  j 
poem  with  an  addrefs  to  Apollo,  whom  he  ear-  \ 
Hcftly  implores  to  be  prefent  at  the  inauguration  ' 
of  the  new  pontiff.     Moreover,  as  thefe  writings 
were  never  confulted,  but  in  the  greatcft  emer- 
gency, and  then  only  when  the  fenate  paffcd  a 
decree  for  that  purpofe^and  as  their  interpretation, 
^ven  then,  was  thought  to  be  fuggeOed  by  Apol- 
lo, Tibullus  entreats  the  god  to  affift  hi«  young 
friend,  whenever  public  calamities  (hould  render 
it  oeceffary  for  the  priefts  to  have  recourfe  to 
them. 

The  Romans  were  proud  of  being  thought  the 
pofterity  of  the  Trojans ;  and  their  p(>et«  embra- 
ced every  opportunity  of  making  their  court  iQ 
the  people  by  adopting  that  notion.  Mor  was 
this  prejudice  confined  to  the  meaner  fort  of  Ro. 
snant;  Julius  Caefar,  and  his  fucceffor,  either  be- 
lieved, or  cffcAtd,  from  political  motives,  to  be- 
lleve  that  they  were  defcendants  of  iEneas,  ( Vid. 
in  Suet,  in  Vit.  J.  Casf.  et  Aug.)  Nay,  h  far  wa& 
this  felly  carried,  that  Auguflus  entertained  a  de- 
fjgn  of  transferring  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome 
to  Troy ;  which  city,  by  his  and  Julius's  atten- 
tion, was  again  in  a  flouri(hing  (iruation.  This, 
the  Romans  dreaded  not  a  little ;  and  to  fuch  a 
height  did  their  apprehenfions  increafe,  A.  it.  C« 
734,  when  Augti(ius  was  in  Syria,  that  Horace, 
all  courtier  as  he  was,  is  fuppofed  to  have  written 
that  noble  ode,  **  Ju(lum  et  tenacem,"  lib.  3.  ode 
Sf  Qbli^uily  to  diffuade  the  emperor  from  that 
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meafore.  As  this,  however,  was  a  very  tf* 
fubjedl,  and  none  knew  better  to  flatter  kip 
troii  than  Horace,  he  abruptly  breaks  oS, 

Non  hsc  jocofx  conveniunt  Lryrae. 

Tibullus,  however,  not  lytog  imder  tUll 
obligation)*  to  Augiufius  as  the  lyric  poet,  i|i|^ 
ther  conning  the  (miles,  nor  droading  thcfill 
of  the  court,  he,  like  a  true  patriot,  in  ifilMh 
thufiafm  of  poetry,  incrodoccs  the  Sibyl,  priT' 
on  /£neas  to  the  new  fcttlement,  dew 
Heaven  for  him  and  his  followers,  in  Itsly. 
event,  fays  the  pt opbetefs,  wheneter  it  i^ 
place '  will  cfiV dually  recompcnie  you  fcrv 
prefent  lofs,  and  future  dilaHera,  yon  jflvfiH 
ing  to  become  a  god ;  as  your  poileritjr,  M 
mans  are  predefined  to  conquer  thei^li 
which  Rome  is  to  be  the  capital* 

This  furmife,  which  .no  commeotiiKli 
touched  on,  throws  a  particular  beauty  tfil 
whole  of  the  Sibyl's  fpeech,  which  ocherMl^: 
pears  inaptly  placed,  where  it  now  is  inloai  i 

Shall  we  pay  a  compliment  to  Horace  mA%\ 
bullus  (who  probably  let  one  another  iM0(N 
full  fcope  of  their  patriot-produdions),  arfi^ 
pofe,  that  thefe  had  fome  weight  with  tbe^l 
ror  of  the  world  ?  At  all  events,  a»  Ai|^ 
profeffed  a  great  veneration  for  the  Sil»; 
books,  and  was  anxious  to  be  thought  tk  W- 
Apollo  (fee  the  notes),  who.  he  laid,  fcog^'i' 
him  at  the  battle  of  Adium;  the  P^ofklM 
prejudices,  to  the  removing  their  feat  ol«|<%' 
mull  have  been  augmented  by  our  poct*i«^ 
timed  prophecy),  would  have  regarded  Aigi^^  | 
breach  of  the  Sybil's  orden,  as  the  aioft  iDfi*  j 
of  violations.  Befides To flagram  a  diiit(pe^i|| 
in  one  too  of  fuch  eminence,  might  have  praW 
the  moft  fatal  confequencea  to  his  govetnneiti^ 
weakening  the  reverence  which  his  fabit** 
tertained  for  the  SybiUine  writings.  Tkii^ 
gnftus  was  too  fenfible  not  to  perceive,  laJ  ^ 
political  not  to  avoid. 

But  if  the  tranfl^tor  is  d^vcd  in  Ui  c» 
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are  of  the  defigo,  which  TibuUot  propoTed  to 
lielf,  in  #ntiog  thtt  fine  poem,  he,  howerer, 
cTtHj  wiihet,  thau  the  nine  nuy  ilwap  devote 
r  npcures  to  the  fervice  of  their  country,  and 
tr  proftitote  their  talents*  in  flattering  tyran- 
or  inflaming  the  palfiont  of  guilty  greatneis. 
people  fliall  then  joyfully  acknowledge  the 
:aage  of  the  godt,  and  own  the  mufes  for  the 
Limate  daughters  of  Jove, 
"be  remaining  part  of  the  elegy  i«  thrown,  we 
'  foppofe,  on  parpofe  into  an  artful  ohfcurity 
)Oiiedion.  Moft  of  the  prodigies,  which  the 
mentions,  are  faid  hy  hifturian*  to  have  hap- 
d  at  the  death  of  Julius  Casfar  f  and  may  we 
roojedore,  that  ribuUut  meant,  by  recapitu- 
g  thefe,  to  infinaate,  that  the  god«  caofed  (be 
Dt  to  be  flain,  for  his  artachment  to  Troy  ? 
I  drcomftaiice  could  not  fsil  to  alarm  his  fuc 
«*,  efpccially  too  a<  he  mud  hare  been  confd- 
that  he  even  outdid  Julius  in  his  affc^on  to 
dry;  and  it  ir certain,  that  he,  by  no  means, 
Ucd  that  ufurper  in  point  of  perional  ecu- 

lit  if  Tibnilus  wrote  with  freedom,  his  freedom 
accompanied  with  drcorum  ;  for,  as  a  Roman 
*St$  it,  it  is  always  dangerous,  **  Scribere  m 
.  <liii  potcft  pro  fcribcre/* 
*the  poet  fupplicatcs  Apollo  to  avert  fuch 
ge«  for  the  future  ;  by  which  mean*,  peace 
d  return  to  bl<f«  It^ty,  and  rural  devotion 
I  fluviih.  TibuUus  fuppofcii,  that  the  god 
ts  his  petition,  and  defrribes  the  j  >yful  ccre- 
t%y  pradtfcd  by  the  grateful  villagers,  upon 
cafioo. 

)ek  fblemnities  concluding,  as  ufual,  with 
\  snd  wine,  the  young  pcafants  begin  to  dif  • 
their  loven,  and  condemn  the  c  uelty  of  their 
(flies.  I'his  lc*ad»  'Ur  poet  infctilibty  into  a 
IcAion  of  his  own  am  rotis  misfortunes  ;  for 
cfift  was  (litl  inflexible.  This.  Me  Uy^  n^t  only 
^utd  his  health,  but  afTcdcd  hu  p'^erical 
en  0»  that,  far  from  being  able  to  do  juf- 
to  great  fubjeds  he  fcarce  could  write  a 
elegy.  This  was  an  artful  apology  for  the 
ing  inaccuracy  of  hi^  prefeot  puem.  Not- 
landing  all  the  Gimfequencrs  of  his  ill  re- 
1  paflion.  fo  thorough  a  lover  was  our  poet, 
^  did  not  wifli  to  make  off'  his  love ;  but  on- 
q^d,  that  Nemefis  would  at  lad  condeicend 
ite  of  her  rigour  ^  for,  as  Mcflaltnut,  addk 
>  puihing  forwards  in  the  lifts' t>f  fAnie,  the 
i  and  frirndlhip  which  1  profefs  fur  his  fa- 
ind  himfelf,  abfolutely  require  a  total  free* 
^f  genius,  that  i  may  celebrate  thofe  triumphs 
I  hti  grateful  coumry  will  fooD  decree  him 
the  condufion,  Meflala  is  introduced  as  en- 
;  the  feiiaty  of  feeing  his  (on  triumph ;  up. 
tiich  occafion  the  poet  fuppofes,  that  hi^  pa- 
will  entertaio  Rome  with  magoificent  fpce 

e  poem  ends  with  a  petition  to  Apollo,  that 
things  might  be  accompliihed. 
Hory  infonna,  that  Mcflalinus,  by  fteadily 
ing  ia  the  Cootfteps  of  hh  father,  was  honour, 
ith  a  triamph;  and  A^  U.  C*  750,  had  the 
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confulfliip  conferred  upon  him ;  hut  Tibnllutdied 
many  years  before  thefe  things  happened. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determina  how  old  Meflaliout 
was,  at  the  time  this  poem  was  written.  He  had 
nut,  probably,  lung  put  on  the  manly  gown ;  for 
we  find,  that  Lcntulus,  the  fon  of  Lentulus,  wat 
chufen  into  the  college  of  augurs  at  17  or  iS 
years  of  age ;  and  from  this  college  the  quinde- 
eemvirs  were  eleded.  Upon  tliefe  occafionssy^ 
friends  of  the  pontiff  were  invited  to  a  magtlEI 
cent  fupper ;  and  it  ih  probable  it  was  at  this  en- 
tertainment, that  the  foUiWing  poem  was  firft  re- 
cited. 

Ver.  9.  The  original  here  would  feem  extreme^ 
ly  ridiculous  t.i  a  mere  modem  reader.  Literallj 
tranflated,  it  fignifiet  neither  more  nor  left,  than 
an  entreaty  to  his  godfliip  to  put  on  hi%  holiday 
fuit,  curl  his  hair,  and  wa(h  his  face-  A  ftrange, 
hint  this  to  fa  great,  fo  young,  and  bcaudfiDl  a  di- 
vinity at  Apollo.  If  it  from  their  patron  god, 
that  fome  of  his  modern  vaflals  have  derived  their 
ideas  of  drefs  and  cle'anlinef*  '  I  hefiiblimeft  ge- 
niufes  are  not  exempted  from  paying  an  attention 
to  the  little  decencies  of  life,  rcfpedtmg  which, 
the  fair  (ex  are  our  bed  inftrudors. 

The  polite  CalUmachns,  in  hi«  hymn  to  .Apollo, 
draws  a  more  amiable  pidure  of  the  god  of 
poetry,  in  the  following  verfes; 

T9V  X^t^  *  9$XXm  irt  it  s«7a  ^fut  «iilii 

Oi^i  i  ;^ofN  T«*  ^Zf  tf*  Iv  /<«M»  nfutf  ciirw 

EfTt  ym^  tvvf€*§(t  rif  ct  v  ^i«  ^C«f  tuiiu  ; 

Xfvtut  T$t  tr>KXstu  r§r  iv^vlet  n  r  iwtTOfrtf 

H  n  Xff«,  &c  yer.  *8,  29.  i^c. 

Immortal  honours  wait  the  hippy  throng. 

Who,  grateful  to  the  god,  refound  the  fong : 

And  honours  well  Apollo  can  command. 

For  high  in  pow*r  he  fits,  at  Jove's  right  hand* 

But  in  the  god,  fuch  beaming  glories  blend, 

The  day  unequal  to  his  praife  will  end. 

His  praife,  who  cannot  with  delight  refound, 

Where  fuch  eternal  rbeme  for  fong  is  found ; 

\  golden  robe  inveftsthe  glnriou*  god. 

Hi-  (hloing  feet  with  golden  fandJs  (hod  : 

G'>Id  are  hii  harp,  hit  quiver,  and  his  bow  ; 

Round  him  bright  riches  in  pro/ufiun  flow. 

Hit  Delphic  fane  illuftrious  proof  fuppUes,  » 

Where  wealth  immenfe  fatigues  the  woodViuf 

eyes. 
On  his  foft  cheeks  no  tender  down  hat  fprung, 
A  god  for  ever  fair,  f  >r  ever  y«>ung  : 
His  flagrant  locks  diftil  ambrofial  dews. 
Drop  gladnefs  down,  and  blooming  health  dif. 

fufe,  &€• 

Dodi. 
Ver.  II.  Ariofto  has  imitated  this  paflage  ia 
the  beginning  of  his  third  canin.  The  proper 
emblenn  of  Apollo  the  poet,  lyrift,  or  (eftal 
Apollo,  were  a  crown  of  laurel,  his  hair  finely 
dreffed,  flowing  at  full  length,  a  lyre  in  his  left 
hand,  and  wearing  a  roagnificenr  robe  that  lell 
down  to  his  feet.  In  this  manner  was  t:  is  god 
reprefented  in  the  temple  which  AuguOuo  dedi« 
cated  to  himio  (he  PaUtiums  and  Unit  it  waa» 
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that  the  pofts  of  oM  were  habited,  when  they 
fangr  to  the  lyre  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  Heoce, 
as  Mr.  Spcnce  obferves,  the  puropriety  of  the  epi- 
thet "  criniits*'  conferred  oo  Jopas  by  VirgtJ, 
which  fome  critics  bare  too  hazily  ceoTured,  as 
wholly  foreign  to  the  purpofe. 

So  £ond  was  Auguflus  of  ApoUo,  that,  io  tf)e 
medals,  aod  other  rcprefentatinns  of  that  emperor, 
hi^ace  is  what  the  Romans  called  ao  ApoUinean 
face.  This  we  know  from  biftory,  tliat  Auguf- 
tus  was  really  very  beautiful ;  and  Suetonius  in- 
forms us,  that  fome  writers  had  even  affcrted, 
that  he  was  in  fad  the  fon  of  Apollo.  Vit.  Aug. 
fe^  94.  Accordingly  Servius  tells  u«,  that  there 
were  ftatues  of  Auguftus  in  Rome,  which  repre- 
fented  him  under  the  charader,  and  with  the  at- 
tributes of  that  god.  We  alfo  know,  that  in  a 
certain  infamous  feafl  made  by  Auguflus  (at 
which  he  and  five  of  his  courtiers  rcprcfcnted  the 
fix  great  celefUal  gods,  as  fome  of  the  ladies  of  h'u 
court  reprefented  the  fix  great  goddefles),  he 
himfelf  chofe  to  appear  with  the  emblems  of  A- 
polio.  AU  thefe  circumftances  but  too  plainly 
ihow,  that  the  fucceflbr  of  Julius  gave  in  to 
the  flattery  that  was  paid  hmi,  zuti  that  he 
thought  himfelf,  at  lead  loved  to  be  thought  by 
others,  like  Apollow  But  the  grcateft  ablurdity 
of  all,  as  Mr.  Spence  juflly  obl'crves,  was,  that 
becaofe  Apollo  was  ufually  reprefented  with  a 
particular  flow  of  light  beaming  from  his  eyes, 
he  moil  needs  have  it  fuppofed  that  his  eyes  alfo, 
which  were  really  fine,  darted  forth  fo  ftrong  a 
Wigbtnefs,  as  to  dazzle  thofe  who  looked  upon 
them  too  nearly,  or  too  fteadily.  '*  Oculos  ha- 
buit  daros,  ac  nitidos,*'  fays  buetonius,  **  quibus 
ctiam  eziftimari  volebat  incfle  quoddam  divini  vi- 
goris,  gaudebatque  fi  quia  libi  acrius  contuenti 
quad  ad  fulgorem  folis,  vukum  fubmitteret.**  To 
fuch  a  pitch  of  extravagance  does  abfolute  power 
lead  even  the  well  meaning  ! 

Ver.  16.  For  the  lots,  fee  note*  on  the  third 
eleg^  of  the  firil  book  ;  and  who  the  augurs  were, 
liath  been  explained  already.  The  Harufpices,  to 
whom,  according  to  the  Tufcan  difcipline,  be- 
long the  province  of  explaining  prodigies,  by  in- 
fpeding  the  bowels  of  vidims,  were  fervants  of 
the  public,  and  had  falaries  for  attending  the  ma- 
gifkrates  in  all  their  facriflces.  Hence  they  never 
failed  to  accommodate  their  anfwcrs  to  the  poli- 
tical views  of  thofe  who  employed  them. 

As  the  order  of  priefthood,  among  the  Rmnant, 
was,  for  fome  ages,  conferred  upon  none  but  fuch 
as  were  of  the  firft  nobility ;  by  their  influence 
over  a  people  naturally  fuperftitious,  the  balance 
of  power  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  fenate 
and  optimates,  who,  by  this  means,  as  Cicero  ob- 
ferves,  De  Legib.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12.  were  often 
enabled  to  check  the  fadious  attempts  of  the  tri- 
bunea. 

Minutxus  Felix,  and  other  Chriflian  writers, 
afcribe  oracles,  &c.  to  the  tnterventlon  of  the 
devil,  or  other  impure  fpirits. 

Polybius  very  fenfibly  deduces  that  fup«riority, 
which  the  Roman  fiate  had  over  all  others,  from 
tlie  fupcrflition  of  its  vuJgtf.    Thi4  was  carried 


by  the  ftatefsaen,  £iys  he,  to  ftek  leigi^  iiik 
en*edually  introdttceU  into  the  private  livei  si  ^ 
citizens,  aod  into  public  a£^s,  that  sue  om 
help  being  Carprited  at  k.  Tbisi  coatiua « 
fagacious  politician,  was,  as  I  take  it,  prtjBBi 
entirely  for  the  fake  cf  the  vulgar;  iar'kifn 
ty  of  wife  men  ooly  could  be  UnBed,liidi 
fcheme  would  be  iuperfloous :  Bvt  6not  dt 
crowd  is  always  giddy»  aod  often  agitated  bf^ 
rooft  unruly  paflions^  fecrct  terrors  aad  uapoi 
fidions  are  seceCTary  to  reiUmin  them  wichiak 
bounds.  Lib.  iv. 

Nor  is  the  Greek  hiftortan  fiagulvJalw^ 
nlon.  Appius  Claudius  CraiTus  i^rts,  that  it  I 
Romans  owed  the  great  fuccds  of  thcitaisss' 
their  obfervance  of  the  (acred  chickesk,  k, 
••  Parva  funr  hzc,*'  as  jLivy  makes  hia  ijfal, 
"  fed  parva  ifla  non  contfiBcndo»  maiorei  ntt 
maximamhanc  remfecexvDt."  1 

While  the  augurs  were  taking  the  safpico,  • 
obferving  the  heavens,  all  public  hMfioe&vu  a] 
termittcd  :  Julius  Cxfar  firft  broke  throcfhBii 
and  Clodius,  to  facilitate  the  baaiflimefltof  Qr 
ro,  among  other  laws  to  dccof  the  people  a^ 
ed,  that  no  magiftrate  fliould  take  the  nljin 
or  contemplate  the  heavens,  while  tbey  «Qt» 
tually  afTcmbled  on  public  balmefs.  ThiiRgil^j 
tian  took  place  A.  U.  C.  695.  But  the  pM^^ 
not  content  with  this,  extended  the  pmile|E «' 
the  uninterrupted  profecutaon  of  afiwsaBi^ 
"  Dies  fafU." 

Ver.  20»  TLi  SyM-Uaw,  i/Rmm^  &t]  Tks 
writings  were  kept  ancieotly  in  u  coffer  oif  i«i  | 
and  depofited  in  a  fubterranean  place  in  tke  Of  \ 
tol.    But  that  noble  pile  of  buildings  besf  ^ 
flroyed  by  fire,  A.  U.  C.  67  T,  and  the  ^^ 
books  along  with  them,  Sylla  rebuilt  tkCp^ 
and  fent  deputies  into  Ionia,  to  coUed  i3^^ 
bylline  veries,  which  tradition  had  fiillfi^ 
They  fiicceeded  fb  well,  that  a  volume,  e#H 
of  a  thouiand  lines,  was  compoled  fna^ 
gleanings,  and  depofited  in  the  CapitoL  Aip^ 
tus  Caefar,  after  the  death  of  Lepiduik  *^.^ 
took   upon   himfelf  the    office  of   bigli  f^ 
«(  quidquid  £atidicorum libronun  GtwdUi^ 
generis,  nuUis  vel  parum  idoneis  audoribsialp 
ferebatur,fupni  »,  millia,  contrada  uodifM,  ^ 
mavit  ac  folos  retinuit  Sibyllinos."    Tbtfc** 
deed,  when  purged  of  what  he  fappoCed  0  ^ 
fpurious,  AuguUus  placed  in  two  golden  1m^  I 
under  the  ftatue  of  Apollo,  io  the  teaB|)lebcW 
dedicaud  to  thai  god  oa  Mount  PaJaiiae,  ^^' 
C.  736.    Vide  Sueton.  in  Vit.  Aug.  cap.  3^ 

According  to  Ladantius,  the  oaiy  Sibp^ 
veries  which  were  preTerved  facred  imn  tki^- 
pcrfedion  of  all,  but  that  of  the  quiodsccBm 
were  thofe  of  the  Cumaan  Sibyl.  Her  vci^ 
well  as  thofe  of  her  fifters,  were  cmupofalii*' 
roic  nufflben,  **  feois  pedibus ;"  and,  if  ^P^ 
chus  may  be  depended  upon,  werewrn*' 
linen  volumes.  Lib.  v. 

In  the  fecond  Punic  war,  when  RoB>e  wis » 
dttoed  to  very  great  difficulties,  the  Risdtfsa^ 
folted  the  SibylliBe  books.  Tbefe  ssade  die » 
puifipaof  the  enemy  Croai  Ital/todeyotdiTi^ 
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inlUtntiogtWitii  cxtnoi4inary  pomp>  ceruio 
il  gunet  CO  Apollo. 

le  year  in  which  the  fecnlar  games  were  per- 
id,  the  ApoUinaruB  were  blended  with 
,  u  Microbial*  iafomu  us.  Lib.  xviu 
c  Sibylline  hooks  continued  in  high  reve- 
,  till  about  the  time  of  Theodofiat  the  elder, 
the  greateft  port  of  the  fenate  bemg  cod- 
1  to  Cbriftianity,  thej  began  to  be  regarded 
>Iet ;  ipd  u  Ufty  ia  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
bo  barnt  them. 

te  book  which  at  prefent  goes  under  the 
of  the  Sibylliao.  Oracles  {nSuXkmnt  x^f^O 
Inly  a  modem  counterfeit. 
r.  24.  Troy  was  deftroyed,  A.  M.  3 8 20, 
u  landed  in  Italy  fome  years  after,  where  he 
ed  the  daughter  of  King  Latinus,  and  in  her 
fuccpcded  to  his  tkrooe.  His  pofterity  en- 
,  hom.  htm,  thfe  foveceignty,  by  regular  fuc- 
n,  till  Aurelius  feized  on  the  crown,  in  pre- 
'■  of  his  elder  brother  Nomitor,  and  cootinued 
et  poflcilion  of  the  regal  dignity,  till  he  was 
»y  Romulus  and  Remus,  thefonsof  Ilia,  Nu- 
*t  daiighter.  Thefe  feated  their  grand&ther 
the  throne;  and  two  years  after  founded 
^  Ufter  places  this  laft  event  befare  the  8th 
piad,  A.  M.  $%SO<  Others,  with  Varro,  fix  it 
-  jd  Olympiad,  and  433d  year  after  the  de- 
ioQ  of  Troy,  in  the  3960th  of  the  Julian 
»  T5i  7««M  belore  the  nativity  of  our  Sa- 

''  a9.  Rome  was  ufuaUy  called  *'  Urbs 
!>**  as  the  the  antiquaries*  poets  and  medals 
.  But  if  Rome  was  predeftined  by  the  gods 
for  ever,  bow  vab,  how  impious,  would  it 
remove  the  fflat  of  empire  to  any  other 

•  3f «  Such,  at  that  time,  was  the  condition 
fe  bills,  OB  which  Rome  was  founded.  But 
th  and  Dyer,  in  deferibing  their  prelent 
ptefimt  us  with  *  very  different  profpe^ 

i  fn  qselladi  Tmperio  antjca  fede 
(Duu  in  pace  e  triomphante  in  guerra. 

•  perch*  altro  che  il  loco  hor  non  li  vede. 
ella  che  Roma  fu  guace,  s'atterra 

ttt,  cai  I'herba  copre  e  caica  il  plede 
Moli  ad  del  vicine,  &  hor  fon  terra, 
na  che'  1  mondo  vinfe,  al  tempo  cede 
:  i  piaoi  inalsa  e  che  Taltezxa  alterra. 
Da  in  Roma  non  e,  Volaano  e  Marte 
graodezza  di  Roma  a  Roma  han  tolu, 
iggeodo  Topre  e  di  natura  e  di  arte, 
io  foflbpra  il  raondo  e*n  polve  e  volia 
a  quelle  ruioe  a  terra  fparte  . 
e  ftcila  cadea  morta  e  fepolta. 

more  folerenly  piAurefque  is  the  followbg 
>tion  of  the  rains  of  Rome  by  Mr.  Dyer  : 

The  rough  relics  of  Carinse's  ftrect, 
:  Qow  the  ibepherd  to  bis  nibbling  fiieep 
piug.  with  hit  oaten  reed :  as  erft 
pif  *d  the  fliepherd  to  his  nibbling  Iheep 
th  humble  roof  Anchife'a  fon  ezplor*d 
od  Evaodcr,  weakh-de^^pg  kang, 


Amid  the  thic)(eu :  80  rcv<rfves  the  fcenet 
So  time  ordains,  who  rolls  the  things  of  pride 
From  diifi  again  to  duft.    Behold  that  heap 
Of  mouldering  urns  (their  ^es  blown  away, 
Duft  of  the  mighty  !)  the  lame  dory  tell; 
And  at  its  bafe,  from  whence  the  ferpent  glidea 
Down  the  green  defc.t  (Ireet,  yon  hoary  monk 
Laments  the  (ame. 

Do^*i  ColUa.  vol.  i. 

By  jAve*s  temple,  the  poet  means  the  Capitol) 
which  in  the  days  of  Auguftus,  was,  for  ftnidurc, 
embellilhment,  and  riches,  one  of  the  moft  noble 
and  magnificent  edifices  in  the  world.  When  it 
was  deftroyed  by  fire,  an  event  which  we  have 
already  Uken  notice  of,  Auguilus  undertook  to 
rebuild  it,  but  died  ere  it  was  fioilhed  :  this,  it  ia 
fatd,  he,  in  his  laft  moments,  regretted  as  the  only 
thing  fraattng  to  complete  his  felicity.  It  wai 
not,  however,  wholly  rebuilt  till  the  confulikip  of 
Catulos,  who  had  the  honour  to  dedicate  it,  and 
to  have  his  name  infcribed  upon  it.  And  indeed 
Catuhis  well  merited  that  diiUnaion ;  for,  be- 
fides  many  other  marks  of  his  munificence,  be 
gikled  over  with  gold  all  the  copper  tiles  of  the 
temple.  PUny  obferves,  that  thU  was  the  firft 
time  gold  was  ofed  on  the  outfide  of  buildings. 
Thus  the  fire,  to  fpeak  ia  the  beautiful  words  of 
Cicero,  feemed  to  have  been  fent  from  heaven, 
not  to  deftroy,  but  to  raifis  to  Jupiter  a  temple 
more  worthy  of  his  majefty.  On  the  firft  of 
January,  the  confuk  always  went  in  proceffioo  to 
this  temple ;  and*  all  who  enured  the  city  jn 
triumph,  repaired  thither  in  pomp  to  pay  their 
iblenm  thanks  to  Jove. 

Grammarians  made  a  difference  between  <*  Arx** 
and  *<  Capitolium  ;*'  but,  if  we  are  not  miftaken, 
they  are  fometimes  indifcriminately  ufed. 

The  verfcs  from  line  twenty.ninth  of  the  ver* 
fion,  to  that  where  the  Sibyl  addrefles  iCneas,  may 
appear  too  long,  as  it  diverts  the  attention  from 
the  Cumzan  Sibyl,  who  is  about  to  prophefy  r 
But  as  the  prophetefs'a  aUufioo  to  the  particular 
place,  where  the  defcendaau  of  Jfineas  were  to 
found  their  eternal  city,  might  have,  perhaps,  ap. 
peared  obfcore  (a  defed  to  which  prophetic  lan- 
guage is  liable)  without  a  previous  and  more  futf 
defcription ;  our  poet's  coodud,  it  would  feenn 
is  not  fo  foreign  to  the  purpofe,  as  might  at  firft 
be  imagined. 

See  Ovid,  Faft.  and  Propert.  lib.  iv.  for  fimilar 
defcriptions. 

Ver.  3a.  In  a  former  note  we  bfive  taken  notrec 
of  the  meannefs  of  infant  Rome :  Neither  did  it 
greatly  improve  in  magnificence  till  many  centu-^ 
rics  after.  Their  temples  indeed  were  adorned 
with  trophies;  but  thefc,  as  Plutarch  obferves  in 
his  life  of  MarccUus,  made  the  city  rather  dread- 
ful than  pkafing.  After  the  conqaeft  of  Syracufe 
by  Marcellns,  the  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  the  finer  arts,  and  no  doubt  their  archite^ure 
was  alfo  improved :  And  yet  Auguftus  boaftcd, 
that  he  had  found  Rome  ill  built  of  brick,  but  left 
a  city  of  marble :  ••  marmoream  fe  rclioquerc, 
quam  latcritiam  accepiilct.*'    Suet»  in  Aug.  §  %8. 
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Ver,  3.??.  Tt  wu  cvftomarf  to  fprinkle  the  fyl- 
Tao  gods  Pan  and  Pales  with  milk/ 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Rome  was  founded 
on  the  aid  of  April ;  and  that  on  that  day  a  fo- 
Icmn  fefiiYal  was  ever  afterwards  held.  This 
feftival  was  formerly  called  by  the  Romans  Pali- 
2ia ;  hut,  upon  building  a  temple  afterwards  to 
Roma  and  Venus,  they  changed  the  name  of  this 
leftiTal  into  that  of  Romana. 

Ver»  36.  The  curious  in  antiquities  may  either 
confult  Servius,  or  Virgil*s  Bucolics,  or  Julius  Sca- 
liger,  lib.  i.  Poet.  cap.  4.  concerning  the  fyWao 
pipe  of  the  ancient  fliepherds. 

Some  attribute  the  invention  of  it  to  Pan,  and 
others  to  Marfyas.  It  confifted  of  feven  reeds 
(joined  together  by  thread  and  wax)  equal  at  top, 
where  the  lips  were  applied,  but  unequal  below, 
**  qua  exibat  fpiritus." 

But  no  words  can  convey  fo  diftioift  an  idea  of 
this  ancient  mufical  inftrument,  as  the  infprftion 
of  its  6gure  upon  antiques,  of  which  many  are  to 
be  found  in  Boiflard,  Gorlaeus,  and  others.  It  ap- 
pears from  {  9.  of  the  fecond  epiflle  of  that  fa- 
mous Italian  traveller,  Pietro  della  Valle,  that  the 
Turks,  in  his  time,  ufcd  a  pipe,  which  they  called 
^  mufcab,**  and  which  very  much  refembled  that 
played  on  by  the  ancients. 

Ver.  3$f.  ^0  toltrt  f^elairiam  Jlreeti,  &c.]  This 
was  a  large  ftreet  in  the  eighth,  or  as  others  fay, 
in  the  eleventh  divifion  of  Rome.  The  place 
^hich  this  ftreet  afterwards  occupied,  had  been,  in 
former  times,  a  boggy  lake,  and  expbfed  to  fre- 
quent inundations  from  the  Tyber;  but  Tarqui- 
nius  Prifcus  having  effedtually  drained  it,  it  be- 
came, in  proceis  of  time,  one  of  the  nobleft  SLrccu 
in  the  city. 

.  Ver.  45*  In  Virgil,  Creufa  appeared  to  JEneas, 
and  prophefies  to  him  his  future  fettlement.  The 
ancients  generally  fuppofe,  that  the  fouls  of 
the  departed  are  endowed  with  a  power  of  pre- 
didling  future  events ;  but'  no  prophecy  was  fo 
awfully  ftriking,  none  more  to  be  depended  upon, 
than  what  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  a  Sibyl. 
Hence  the  reverence  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the 
Sibylline  h'-6kn;  and  hence  it  was  that  Auguftus 
1}imfelf  afisded  fo  much  to  rely  upon  their  decla- 
rations.  I'hus  has  Tibollus  happily  blended  fublt- 
znity  with  art.  The  Sibyl  concludes  her  pro- 
phecy with  a  prayer  to  Apollo,  by  which  (he  inte- 
jefts  that  god  in  the  events  of  her  predidion ;  and 
irom  this  circumftance,  the  propriety  of  our  poet's 
addrefs  to  Apollo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  elegy, 
nore  coofpicuoufly  appears. 

Poetical  prophecy  makes  the  reader  acquainted, 
before  hand,  with  fome  events,  which  are  to  hap- 
pen in  the  progrefs  of  the  poem  :  and  prevention 
(as  an  elegant  critic  calls  it)  is  when  fuch  things 
are  fpokcn  of  at  prefent,  which  nevertheleis  are 
not  to  come  to  pais  for  years  or  ages. 

The  fame  critic  obferves,  that  poetical  predic- 
tions are  generally  ottered  by  fuperior  beings;  or 
If  human  beings  are  introdnced,  they  are  either 
inch  as  are  already  in  another  ftate  of  exiftence, 
or  jnil  on  the  verge  nf  quitting  this.  Thus,  Hec. 
tart  in  Homer,  forctels  the  death  o£  Achilles ;  axid, 


in  the  lame  maoDer,  Orodei,  in  Virgil,  la 
Merentias  of  his  fate.  Both  tbde  kinds  of  fnds. 
tion  are  great :  and  if  the  latter,  as  the  imt» 
thor  alleges,  is  the  greateft ;  the  firft,  hoveiv,^ 
hit  own  acknowledgement,  is  the  moft  poctioL 
Nor  are  thefe  two  the  only  kkids  «f  yuxd 
prophecy.  Heroic  poets  often  ufe  asoiia,  bf 
foretelling  the  death  of  a  hero,  at  a  time  vkak 
is  perhaps  exulting  in  vidory.  Viigil  aiardii 
an  tnftance  of  this,  iBa.  z.  in  relation  to  tkM 
of  Pallas  by  Turnus. 

That  formofprophecy,diilingQtfliedaboieb# 
title  of  prevention,  gives  an  QDCoansoB  fniii 
and  energy  to  the  language:  It  plamdHhatitfi 
full  before  our  eyes,  and  carries  a  certaia  InIW 
and  alfurance  with  it,  that  is  wonderfaHjpbil 
prophecy  being  of  great  ftrength  in  poftii|4 
captivating  the  reauler,  as  we  love  to  bikili 
futurity.  Thus  it  flatters  the  powers  and  ofd^ 
of  our  own  minds,  at  the  fame  time  tbt  iifU 
an  air  of  fuperior  knowlMge  and  antbonytsi 
poet.  This  fpeech  of  the  Sibyl  indoda  ii^ 
thefe  advantages :  It  is  not  only  pre 
prophetical.  Perhaps  there  are  no 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Odyfley,  or  I 
JEoeid,  more  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  than  this  is.  The  fobjeA  of 
the  fpeaker  more  venerable,  and  the 
poet  himfelf  more  truly  great. 

The  terrifying  raptures  of  ' 
zx.  which  reprefent  the  fall  of  the 
which  contain  a  higher  orieotalifm 
meet  with  in  any  other  part  of  Homer'i 
may  be  compared^  as  Mr.  Speace  obTcrfli 
excellent  Diak)goes  00  the  Odyfley,  1" 
Joclfaya  in  a  truly  infpired  language 
**  fliow  thee  wonders  in  the  heavens  vd\ 
**  earth  :  Blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  d 
**  The  fun  (hall  be  turned  into  darkQd%i 
**  moon  into  blood.  I  will  canfe  the  ftit£ 
**  down  at  noon,  and  will  darlcen  checanttv 
"  day.  All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven  wilW 
**  dark  over  thee,  and  fet  darknefs  upoatkt"^ 
In  that  truly  fublime  pafiage,  the  loo  nil 
feem  only  to  have  left  the  heavens  tote' 
all  their  boundlefs  majefty  in  the  poet's  ail' 

Ver.  51.  There,  ibom  frmm  y9mder  jaad 
fialt  fife 
A  Godtbsfilf,  Ac]    The  pott 
plainly  points  out  the  river  Knmicitii  ' 
at  the  Sibyl  prophefied,  waibed  away  froa 
all  that  was  mortal,  and  fitted  him  fortlK< 
pany  of  the  gods,  as  Ovid'beaatifoUy  «* 
ftory.    Vide  Otid*s  Metam.  book  ziv.  ^^\ 

Such  is  the  poetical  account  of  iEness's^ 
ture  from  life ;  but  antiquaries  difler  widdf  af 
the  manner  of  hit  death.  Some  alTert,  dit^ 
body  was  found  drowned  in  the  N»gwo»%*f 
his  rencounter  with  Mecentins;  whik  jJJ 
maintain,  that  he  was  iodeod  kilkd  oa  ^J^ 
of  that  river,  but  that  bit  body.tomMiojiii'* 
ftream,  could  never  be  recovernl ;  and  tk**  J 
hence  artfully  given  oat  by  bis  faccd&ts,  ttg*^ 
gods  had  taken  him  to  themfehek  AecsfijJ 
he  was hoooured. witli  the appcfltfioi  ^*^ 
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Vid^^et,*'  or  ati^t^roUtftCf'  and  Diooyfiua  Halicar- 
na&cat  (lib.  i.  p.  40.)  informs  Uf,  that  not  ooly  a 
chapel  tru  ^fidicACcd  to  bim,  witb  die  following 
inicrlptlon : 

PATRI.  DEO.'lNDIOErr^ 

QVLNVMICLAMNIS. 

VNDAS.  T^MPERAT. 

^oc  cbat  he  had  m^y  monuments  ercded  to  him, 
VI  divers  parts  (^  Italy. 
^  Boc  why  is  .Numicius  called  (acred  ?  **  (vene* 
randa  Numici  unda).**  Scryius,  in  his  notes  on 
ihe  fercnth  .Aiieid^  vrr.  156.  affijrns the  following 
rcaUbn  :  **  Numicius  ingcas  ante  fluvius  fuit ;  quo 
rcpcrtum  eft  cadaver  ^nea,  &  confecratum,  poft 
Ipaalarim  defcrefcens,  in  foncem  redaSuseft  :  qui 
9^  ficcacus  eft,  iacris  .incerceptus.  Veftai  enim 
libari,  dob,  nifi  d^  hoc  flumine,  Itcebat.**    Broiih. 

Ver.  ^6.  In  the  £rft  battle,  which  .^oeas  car. 
ried  on  againft  the  Latins  and  (^utolians,  *'  prop. 
for  frasdatus  Lavinise  nuptias»**  Latinus  was 
fljun;  opon  which,  the  R'utulian  prince,  I'Urnui, 
amplored  aid  from  Mezentlus,  king  of  the  rtif- 
cans;  and  fell  in  the  fecpod  a&ion  :  but  ^neas 
pcwtr  afteMvards  appeared,  as  the«6choliaft  tells 
lis.  Is  the  third  and  laft  engagement,  Afcanius 
rcmged  the  death  of  his  father,  by  killing  Me- 
'scotxas. 

Bot  why  does  the  poet  beftow  olif'  Timns  the 
epithet  **  Barbaro,**  ftnc^  that  prince,  as  Amata^ 
ao  Vifvil,  informs  us,  was  of  Crecian  original  f 
C^ylienius  endeavoured  to  folve  this  (fieftion,  by 
^ppofing,  that  Tiynos  fpoke  bad  I^cin,  **  vel 
blaefos,  vel  balbus  erat.*'  fiut  {here  is  no  occafion 
^r  any  fuch  hypothefiii,  fince  we  find,  from  Plau- 
'tua,  tKat  the  Romans  called  both  lulians  and  La- 
tiDs,  "   Barbari."     Vide  Pcft.    in  voc.  Barbar. 

\tr,$^,Lavlntumireeijmy4imif.']  This  i<i  the 
City,  which  JEnea*  is  laid  to  have  built  in  honour 
of  his  wife  Lavinia.  See  more  of  chi!i  in  the 
twenty-eight  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  Dionyf. 
il«licarnaff.  in  Virgil,  ^0.  i.  ver.  aj8.  in  Livy^ 
look  i.  cap.  I.  and  3.  in  the  author  of  the  btiok 
InCttied,  De  Orig.  Roman,  and  iti  Juftin.  lib.zllii.' 

Ver.  59.  Broekhofius  Is  ample  in  citing  aotho* 
ritiet  CO  prove,  that  Ilia  was  neither  aileep,  or  ra- 
'viihed  (contrary  to  what  is  afTerted  in  the  text  i, 
^hcn  Mars  or  whoever  was  the  father  of  Ro- 
flDuIua  and  Remus,  begot  thefe  twins  npon  her. 
.Afcer  her  delivery  fixe  drowned  hcrfelf  in  the  Ty. 
ber  ;  and  hence  (he  is  faid,  by  the  poet%  to-hav« 
|>eeo  married  to  that  river. 

Ver.  6%,  Mars  was  fo  fond  of  hit  hefanet, 
ibieid,  and  jAvelio,  that  he  did  not  q«it  them, 
even  when  going  npoo  his  amours,  of  which  he 
1k«d  fevcral ;  but  as  the  rooft  famous  of  thefe  vat 
iu  intrigne  with  Ilia,  or,  as  others  call  her,  Rhea, 
Sylvia*  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  fo  It 
liccaAic  a  popular  (ubjed  for  the  medalifts,  ftatu- 
•rica  and  painters,  as  well  as  poets,  among  the 
Komans.  to  a  relievo,  in  tlic  pofleffidn  of  the 
'Mellini  £smily^  at  Rome,  we  Jee  Mars  defcended 
aiTK^n  earth,  and  otbvlng  tovraxds  R2i:a,  who  Is 

TtiiNf.ir.  * 


NOTES  ON  ^LBGY  V.  ,  fU 

afleeponit.  And  on  the  reverie  of.  a  medal/ 
which  Mr.  AdJifon  mentions,  and  Mr.  Spence 
has  given  an  ePKraving  of,'  that  god  is  reprefepted 
in  an  earlier  point  of  time,  in  the  a^-,  .^s  defcend- 
ing  down  to.  her.  By  mean?  of  this  medal,  that 
polite  Scholar,  Air.  Addifon  (Vide  Travels,  p, 
182)  was  enabled  to  explain  the  two  foHoti^ing 
lines  in  the  eleventh  fatire  of  Juvenal,  which  had 
j^uziled  alf  the  commentators: 


Ac  nudam  cffif;tem  clypeo  fulgeAtii  &  hafb, 
Pendentifi^ue  Dei  peritaroofteoderethofti. 

For  the  Roman  foldiera,  vrho  were  xiot  a  littlf 
proud  of  their  founderi^  and  the  siilitary  geniu^ 
of  their  republic,  ufed  to  bear  on  their  helmetf 
the  6rft  hi  (lory  of  Romulus.  On  thefe  occafionr, 
the^gure  of  the  god  was  nuide  as  defcendiog  oo', 
that  is,  as  fufpendcd  in  the  air  over  the  veftal 
virgia;  4n  which  fefife,  the  word  **  pendentia"  £1 
extremely  poetical. 

.  Ver.  (j. .  This  apoftrophe  to  the  cattle  tha^ 
were  feeding  on  the  feven  hills,  where  Rome  af« 
terwardt  flood,  is  highly  pi^urefgue ;  it  more' 
than  places  fhe  objea  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader :  Such  is  the  magic  of  poetry  I  The  he« 
roic.j^ts,  bdt  efj^ciaAy  the  faeredf  and  pirophetia 
writers,  aboood  with  thefe  bold  (allies  of  imagi* 
nat^oOi    :      I   .     .       .     .• 

Ver.  65.  The  Romans  were  early  made  to  be*^ 
licvc.  the  gods  b;ul  pred^ermine^.that  their  city 
C^ould  be  the  mctropoUa  ot  the  world.  Hcncai 
Horace  writes, .       , 

Gentibat  eft  aids  tellot  data  limite  cnto ; 
Roman  A  fpatiuAi  eft  orbit  et  orbis  idon. 

And  Martial  caUs  RiMne     . 
Terraram  domina  geoUiim4oe  Roma. 

Into  how  tnaiiy  misfortunes  this  belief  phifiged|^ 
that  ftate,  and  efpeciaUy  the  nations  aroond,  l^ 
her  own.  annals  teftify ! 

Ver.  69.  A  frc<juent  chewing  of  the  laurel  wai 
fnppofed  to  be  of  great  eftcacy  in  raifing  a  fpiric 
of  divination  and  poetry.  See  Spanheim's  learn- 
ed  notes  on  the  niocy-foordi  teffe  of  Callimachus'^ 
Hymn  to  t>clos.  With  a  view  t6  thi<»,  vre  may 
fuppofe  it  was  thac  CornmodOs,  as  Xiphilinustella 
the  ftory,  eat  the  laUtel  leaves  with  which  h^ 
was  cpwned  :  ^mfns  fuXkd  A  i«  4^  /nf«r«  nx^f 

Ver.  71.  Critics  differ  greatly  in  the  number,' 
as  well  as  in  the  ndmes  of  the  $ibyls :  nor  ar« 
they  better  agreed  virith  regard  to  their  paren- 
tage, country,  reputation,  and  the  age  in  whicl^ 
they  lived.  Varro  makes  them  to  have  been  ten 
in  number,  Suidaa,  in  lus  caulogne  of  them,  givea 
UR  oi\Iy  nine,  ^lian  and  Aufonius  limit  them  to' 
four;  while  Aulus  Cellips  and  Pliay  the  elder 
acknowledge  but  one.  But  Ro0niiS  adopted  Vari 
ro*s  opinion ;  and  has,  from  good  authority  too» 
given  us  their  feveral  name*.     Lib.  iii.  cap.  14. 

Our  poet  mentions  four  of  the  bibyls  by  name, 

viz.  Herophile,  MermefTia,  Amalthea,  and  Alba* 

na.    Rofinus  makes  the  fit&  and  third  of  theCe  toj 

be  the  iamc  witb  the  Cumsan  Sibyl }  hot  wt  &m 
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the  authoriiy  of  Paufaoiai  for  aflcrting  that  He- 
rophile  was  born  oo  Mount  Ida,  of  a  mortal  fa- 
ther, but  immortal  mother;  that  (he  lived  before 
the  time  of  the  1>6jan  war,  and  predided  the 
rape  of  Helen,  and  the  fall  of  the  I'rojan  empire. 
In  her  yeriJes  too,  were  probably  fcattered  fome 
aulmonitioni,  **  admonuit,*'  exciting  the  Romans, 
who  by  JEneas  were  of  Trojan  dcfcent,-  to  ift  a 
Iriendlf  part  to  the  Phrygians,  «nd  by  their  good 
offices  compenftte  to  them  all  the  loffes  they  had 
iufUined  by  the  deftnidtioa  of  Troy ;  and  there- 
fore our  poet  mentiom  her,  and  deiires  ApuUo 
to  guide  MeiTalJnus  alfo  in  the  interpretation  of 
her  prophetic  writings,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the 
t>ther  three,    l^his  method  of  explaining 

<^idquid  Amalthea,  quidquid  Mermeffia  dixit, 
tlerophile  Pheebo  grata  quod  admonuit : 

Qaedque  Albma  facras  7'iberis  per  flomanr  fortes 
Portarit,  ficco  pcrlueritque  iloii. 

remoYes  all  the  difficulty  of  connedHon,  which 
cbmmcntaiors  faw,  but  never  offered  to  unriddle, 
till  Vulpius,  p.  2^9.  by  joining  tbefe  four  lines 
with 

Pheebe  facras  Mefialinum  fine  tangere  chartas 
Vati\:  et  Ipfe,  precor,  quid  canat  Ula,  doce. 

in  one  common  petition  to  Apollo,  made  fenfe  of 
Che  paflage. 

Herophile  is  called  in  the  text,  *  Grata  Phet- 
feo  ;**  and  Paufanias,  lib.  x.  cap.  Xft.  tells  us,  that 
in  her  verfes,  (he  fometimes  called  herCdf  the 
wife,  fometimes  the  daughter,  and  fometimes  the 
lifter  of  Apollo.  She  Vt&ud  CUros,,Deloa,  and 
Delphi,  where,  from  a  ftone,  which  that  ancient 
Gre«k  traveller  faw,  (he  ottered  oracles :  but  flie 
pad  moft  of  her  tinae  at  Samos ;  and,  dying  at 
Troas,  was  buried  in  the  grove  of  Smintheus, 
>vhere  he  read  her  epiuph,  which  he  has  prc- 
ferved. 

Mermei&a|  although  our  poet  makes  her  a  di- 
ilind  perfoo,  was  probably  the  (ame  as  the  for- 
mer, fince  antiquaries  inform  us  that  (he  wu 
born  at  MermeiTus,  a  paftora)  village  of  Mount 
Ida.  She  is  alfo  cidled  Marpcifia ;  and  we  learn 
from  Paufanias,  lib.  x.  that  in  his  time  the  veili> 
tfcs  of  the  ancient  city  of  Marpeflhs  were  ftill  to 
be  feen  on  Moimt  Ida. 

Albuna  was  worihipped  as  a  goddcfs  at  Tibur, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Aoio,  in  whofe  ftream  ber 
image  was  fuund,  holding  in  its  hand  a  book, 
which,  being  ujiiDJurcd  by  the  water,  was  con. 
vcyed,  according  to  Ladantius,  to  the  Capitol. 
Bat  our  poet  feems  to  inGnuate,  that  /he  fwam 
acrois  the  Tyber  with  her  prophecies  in  her  bo. 
fom;  and  that  though  its  waters*  touched  thtle 
•  compofitionsi  yet  had*  they  not  the  power  to  wet 


litt»  though  all  thefe  Sibyls  were  eminent,  the 
Cunuean  Sibyl  was  chiefly  regarded  by  the  Ro- 
mans; who,  according  to  Livy,  brought  nine 
books  to  Tarquioios  Prifcus,  oiiering  them  to  him 
for  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold  (Philip^),  The 
king  deriding  her  price,  (he  inlUntly  buint  three 
of  taeoi  in  his  fight,  and  then  demanded  the  lame 


fum  for  the  fix.  Tarquin  hereupon  caOinf  hs 
an  cktravaganc  mad-woman,  Ike  coaunincddne 
more  to  the  flames,  and  aiked  him  till  tie  fine 
money  for  the  remainder.  The  king,  aftooiid 
at  this,  paid  her  what  Ihe  demanded;  lad redb 
ing  the  volumes,  which  were  fappefed  to  caan 
the  future  deftinies  of  Rome,  depofiied  Unbi 
the  Capitol,  as  above  related. 

Pliny,  in  talking  of  the  oldcft  fiatacs  vlii 
were  to  be  found  in  his  time  at  Resne,  kaidl 
following  paflage  :  **  Equtdem  et  Sibytts  pk 
roftra  efle,  non  miror,  tres  fint,  licet;  uu^ 
Sex.  Pacuvius  Taurus  sdilis  plebis  rdUtnic  te 
quas  M.  Meflala  (Corvittus's  father)  priouip 
tarem  harf,  et  \A\\  Navil,  pofitas  state  Tarfrt 
Prifci,  uifi  regum  antecedcntiom  efiient  is  0^ 
tolio."     Lib.  XTxiv.  cap.  5. 

Ver.  79.  tVhenJiwy  Umpt/U  fiB,  ^r.]  Set  b 
ftances  ot  all  thefe  prodigies  in  the  filth  (W 
of  the  firfl  book  of  Valerius  Maximus.         J 

A  late  Italian  author  ingenioufly  sccohM 
flkowers  of  flones,  and  all  the  other  kaU 
(bowers,  which  hiftoriana  and  lutunliftifli^ 
tion.    See  alfo  L.ucan's  ninth  book. 

Ibid.  IVbtn  amets  fUr^d.]  Few  prcji 
more 'ancient  than  that  which  makevct 
tend  the  dowtifal  of  empires.     A  (booderj 
phy  has  at  laft  uught  us,  that  thoagh 
le(s  known,  they  are  not  mere  omioooi 
planets;  and  yet   Mr.  Whifton  vrai  nf 
that  this  earth  will  be  finally 
comet. 

Ver.  83.  7^  ebarge  the  clariom,  l^t,] 
this  prodigy  are  frequent   in  both  tke 
poets  and  hiftorians,  to  the  difgrace  of  tki 

Ver.  86.  Although  an  eclipfe  of  tke' 
ever  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  a 
which  TibuUus  fpeaks  of,  and  which 
when  Caefar  was  killed,  was,  fays  Br 
mod  prodigious,  fince  it  lafied  aloiol  i' 
year.  ^ 

What  ?  and  is  nature  then  to  be  WJ 
convulfions,  to  be  forced  out  of  her  natunlM^ 
when  a  tyrant  is  cut  ofl*f  This  is  the  Mtt 
of  bafe  adulation,  but  not  ef  found  pliiM| 
When,  indeed,  a  friend  to  man  perifcei,  iB  J 
elements  may  with  propriety  be  iBtrodttcrfM 
menting  his  fall ;  and  yet,  as  the  «adtf"j 
excellent  ode  to  mankind  fings,  it  too  gcK^ 
happens,  that, 

I'hofe  have  no  channa  to  pleafe  the  fia^ 
No  giaceful  pon,  no  eloquence. 

To  win  the  mufes'  throng ; 
Unknown,  unfung,  unmark'd  they  Ik, 
But  CaeCur's  fate  o*ercafts  the  flcy,  | 

And  nature  mourns  his  wrong.  | 

Ver.  92.  Monftroos  births,  by  way  «f  JP 
tion,  were  cither  throvr«  into  the  to.  *  ■* 
with  •*  pyrom  fylvaticum,*  and  foch  we  •p 
tSB  infelices,**  as  the  Romans  called  «^ Jf 
the  fuppoied  circumftance  of  their  ^*JM? 
the  protedion  of  the  **  Dii  Infcri  «  ^•*'J!S 
See  inflaaccs  pf  ibii  in  Livy  ao4  J^i^iVtf 
queai. 
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Ver.  lOt.  OvSd,  in  tiitt  aftooiihing  work  of 
Ikis,  tntkoled  Fifti,  fpvn  iu  the  foUowing  acca- 
rate  ^dcriptuHi  of  the  Palilta. 

Ccrte  «fo  de  vitvlo,  cinerem,  iUpolafque  fiatake 

Sxpe  uU  f  leiia  februa  cafta  manu. 
Certe  ego  tcanfiiu  pofitai  ter  io  ordine  flammai ; 

Virgaqqe  Uu«aUi  aucea  mifit  aquM. 

Jin6  again, 

Tnm  Kcct,  mpfxifita  velvti  cratere  cameila, 
Lac  niveam  potet,  purpureainque  (apam  ; 

Mosque  per  ardcntes  ftipulae  crepitanci»  accrYop, 
Trajidai  celeri  ftrcoua  membia  pede.    LH,  iv. 

Ver.  104.  The  original  of  thtt  pafTage  cannot 
be  exprefled  in  poetical  Engliih.  it  defcribes  a 
method  of  kifliog,  wherein  the  per(bn  to  he 
^ffed,  waa,  by  the  faloter,  held  and  pulled  for- 
wrard  by  the  ears  till  his  lipt  met  the  ctherf. 
'This,  according  to  Broekhufiu*,  the  luliant  call  a 
Florentine  kifs.    ^idt  Ktmf.  jaiJf<H.4»  Qfad. 

Ver.  lo^.  Such  domeftic  defcriptioni  are  often 
in^e  pleafiog  than  the  boldeft  flighu  of  poetry  ! 
7ibuUut  abounds  in  them :  They  are  certain  iigns 
€3l  the  goodnefs  of  a  writer's  heart. 

Ver.  Xftl.  The  form  of  deprecaitoA  was  this : 
7o  coofds  that  the  perfon  injured  did  not  defenre 
«he  cnrfe ;  that  they  wilhed  it  had  not  been  pro- 
taounced ;  and  owned  themfeives  aduated  by  a 
"bad  difpoiition :  *'  Mente  mala,  mala  fatebintur." 
liennius,  as  Brockhuiius  remarks,  was  the  firft 
ymito  explained  the  former  part  of  the  Latin  de- 
^precation,  as  Douaa  did  the  Jaft.  This  was  a 
better  method  furely  of  nuking  fatisfadion  than 
^vhat  we  moderns  have  fubAitutcd  in  its  place, 
Che  piftol  and  fword. 

Ver.  I  )4.  The  reader  by  this  time  muft  have 
perceived  a  frequent  recurrence  of  ideas  in  Tibul- 


lusryet  are  both  Ovid  and  Propertios  eqtially 
reprehenfible  on  that  account. 

Ver.  139.  Bacchus,  or  (as  8ir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  proved)  the  Egyptian  Scfodns,  after  his  re- 
turn from  his  Indian  conqueil,  gave  the  firft  tb- 
ftance  of  thb  ungenerous  ceremony,  which  the 
Romans  afterwards  adopted.  It  is  impoflible  to 
read  the  delcription  of  thofe  arrogailt  exhibitions 
of  profperity,  without  being  ilruck  with  indigna- 
tion :  and  we  can  never  thiojc  highly  of  the  hu- 
manity cf  that  people  who  could  behold  with 
pleafure  fuch  ftriking  inftances  of  calamity,  and 
of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  as  thofe  foleninities  af- 
forded ;  when  the  greateft  monarchs  of -the  earth 
were  fometimes  dragged  from  their  thrones,  to 
attend  in  chains  the  mfolent  parade  of  an  infult- 
ing  conqueror.  But  it  was  natural  for  the  Ro« 
mans  to  enjoy  that  with  infolencc  which  they 
gained  by  opprefTion. 

Ver.  X40.  Thefe  were  at  firft  of  wood ;  but  id 
Csfar's  laft  triumph  they  were  of  fitver. 

Ver.  X44.  **  Laureati  milites  (fays  Feftus  I^om- 
peiuii)  Icqvebantttr  cmrum  triumphantis,  ut  quafi 
purgati,  a  csde  humana  intrarent  urbom." 

Ver.  I J  I.  The  poet,  as  Vnlpius  dbferves,  wifiua 
eternal  chaftity  to  Efiana,  becaufe  Orion,  one  o^ 
the  giants,  had  endeavoured,  but  in  vaiSi  to  r»« 
viih  her.  « 

Teftis  mcarum  centimanus  Oyaa 
Sententiarum  notus,  et  integrx 

Tentator  Orion  Diaos 

Virglnea  domitus  fagitta. 

i^.  lit.  flf//.  ^ 

This  truth  (ball  hundred-handed  Gyas  tell, 

And  warm  Orion,  who  with  impious  love 

Tempting  the  goddefs  of  the  fylvan  foene. 

Was,  by  her  tirgin  darts,  gi^mtic  vidi9»  ilain. 

JttMm4 
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^Acxa  camptigni ;  who  ftow  will  thee  obey, 
O  Jove !  if  Maccr  dare  forego  thy  fway  ? 
l»ut  on  the  ereft,  and  gral'p  the  bumiihM  ihield» 
Porfue  the  )»(e  deferter  to  the  field  : 
Or  if  to  vrinds  he  gives  the  loofen'd  fiiil, 
Moont  thou  the  deck,  and  nfit  the  ftormy  gale : 
To  dife  defert  Ihy  fweetly-pleafiog  pains, 
for  ftoTBiy  icas,  or  ianguioary  phMM ! 
*Tia,  Cupid  1  (hioc,  the  wanderer  to  reclaim, 
Hepun  thy  honour,  and  avenge  thy  name!       Io 
If  foch  thou  fpar*ft,  a  foldier  1  will  be, 
Ihe  flaetncft  (bldier, and  abandon  thee. 
Adieu,  ye  trifling  lotes !  farewel,  ye  lair ! 
The  trampet  charms  me,  1  to  camps  repair ; 
The  martial  look,.tbe  martial  garb  alTume,  ' 
J^bA  fee  the  iatrd  on  4ny  forehead  Vkoih  1 


My  vaunts  ho«r  tain  \  det>arr*d  the  cruel  maid^ 
The  warrior  foftens,  and  my  Uuf els  fade. 
Piqu'd  10  the  fool,  how  frequent  have  I  fwore, 
Her  gate  (b  fi^rvile  10  approach  po  m^re  \         jO 
TJnconfcious  what  I  did,  I  ftill  r6tnrn*d, 
Was  ftiU  deny'd  aceefs,  and  yet  I  bnrn*d !    [fway, 
Ye  youths,  whom  love  commands  with  angry 
Attend  his  Irars,  Uke  me,  and  plcas*d  obey. 
This  iron  age  approves  his  fway  no  more  : 
All  fly  to  camps  for  gold,  and  gold  aoore : 
Tet  gold  clothes  kindred  flatei  in  hoffile  arms  f 
Hence  blood  and  death,  cenfulion  and  alarms  1 
MaaUod  for  Inft  of  goM,  at  onee  defy 
The  naval  combat,  and  the  ftormy  flcy  f  s4 

The  foldier  hope*,  by  martial  fpoils,  to  gain  t 
Flocks  without  number,  and  a  rich  doDtain  ; 
9D9 
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His  hopes  obtaioM  by  every  horrid  crimct 
He  feeks  for  marble  iti  each  foreign  cUow  : 
A  thouOuid  yoke  fudain  the  piUar'd  freight, 

tnd  RocnCffurprtt'd,  beholds  th*eoormous  weight* 
et  foch  with  moles  the  furious  deep  cocloie, 
'twere  ^Ai  may  fwim  unhurt,  chough  winter 
Let  flocks  and  villas  call  tlie  fpoiler  lord  1  [blows: 
^nd  be  the  fpoiler  by  the  fair  ador*d !  40 

Ittt  one  we  know,  a  whipp*d  barbarian  flave. 
Live  like  a  king,  with  kingly  pride  behave ! 
Be  ours  the  joys  of  economic  eafe, 
from  bloody  fields  remote,  and  ftormy  feas  I 


In  gold, alas!  the  veoaf fsirdcXghi: 
Since  beauty  fighs  for  fpoil,  for  §f6il  I'il  fi^' 
In  all  my  plunder  Nemefis  fiuU  ibtae, 
Ycurt  be  the  profir,  be  cbe  peril  mine : 
To  deck  your  heav*idy  charms  the  filkwermdi 
Embroidery  labours,  and  the  fiwttkfliei! 
For  you  he  rifled  ocean's  pearly  ftoni 
To  you  PadioUs  fend  his  gokko  wcl 
Ye  Indians  blacken*d  by  the  oearrr  laa. 
Before  her  fteps  in  fplendid  liveries  rtin ; 
For  you  ihaU  wealthy  Tyre  and  Ahk  ^ 
To  yield  the  purple,  and  the  Ccarlet  dye. 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  VI. 


This  elegy  is  more  than  commonly  difficult ; 
snd,  what  too  frequently  happens,  the  commen* 
tators,  efpecially  Scaliger,  have  increafed  thefe 
4lifficulcirs,  by  endeavouring  to  explain  them. 

JEmtliu«  Macer,  a  nobleman,  even  famous  in 
^he  Anjiuflan  age  for  his  gallantry  and  wit,  had 
been  intruded  by  the  fucceflbrof  Julius,  with  the 
cicecution  of  fome  military  enterprife.  At  his 
departure  from  Rome,  it  ii  probable,  he  boafted 
to  our  poet,  that  however  deeply  he  feemed  en- 
jraged  in  love,  yet  was  his  heart  hit  own,  and  now 
tfnJy  panud  for  military  fame.  As  Tibullus  could 
iiot  but  regard  this  declaration  as  a  fecretfatire  on 
hit  own  condttd,  he  earneflly  addrefTes  Cupid  to 
follow  Macer  to  the  field ;  from  which  if  he  did 
not  bring  him  back,  he  threatens  to  defert  his  fer- 
Tice  himfelf,  and  to  the  various  life  of  a  fohHer, 
to  diflipate  hts  tendrefle  for  the  fair.  In  fancy 
«ur  poet  becomes  a  military  oun,  and  bids  adieu 
to  love  and  its  trifling  purfuit^ ;  but  his  vdor 
foon  cools ;  he  owns,  though  Nemefis  was  flill 
snienfible  to  his  fuffcringf ,  uat  bis  paffion  for  her 
%vas  as  violent  as  ever.  From  this,  he  takes  occa- 
iion  t^advife  the  young  noblemen  of  Rome,  who, 
10  get  rid  of  love,  might  flatter  themfelves,  that 
a  military  life  would  effedually  anfwer,  to  lay 
aGde  all  their  martial  intentions,  and,  like  hire, 
implicitly  ferve  under  the  banner  of  Cupid.  His 
advice,  however,  doea  not  feem  to  have  been  re* 
lilhed  by  thofe  for  whom  it  was  defigned  :  gold, 
which  at  that  thne  was  chiefly  to  be  obtain^  by 
war,  having,  it  would  feem,  corrupted  them. 
This  was  one  of  the  many  difaflers  pNkiQced 
by  the  civil  wars,  in  which  fuch  tmmetife  for- 
tunes had  been  amaflcd,  that  manomiued  flaves 
then  wallowed  in  mtnifterial  fortunes.  With  this 
known  truth  he  concludes  his  paaegyricon  wealth; 
and  therefore  the  two  lines, 
Nou  lo^ior,  &c. 

which  in  all  editions  are  placed  it  tbt  end  •£  this 
«1egy,  Ihotild  immediatdy  follow 

l^egUfit  hybemas. 


For  by  this  change  thefe  two  Cnet,  wliU* 
Tally  puzzled  the  commentators,  have  loeah 
and  may  be  made  fa^fe  of.  But  tho^sv 
of  riches  hadfo  generally  infcAed  eveadi|^ 
l*ibullus  qnl)*  begs  that  he  aiight  eajpf  dtk 
he  had,  in  all  the  fimpKcity  of  aaotf  * 
Unforconaccly,  however,  for  our  poet,  M 
Jikcd  opulence ;  and,  as  he  was  w^ttL 
to  her,  he  fuddenly  derermines  to  brcoBctf 
war :  neither  could  Cupid  be  ofieade4  vti  i^ 
as  with  his  fpoils  he  only  meant  to  stoiw 
trefs. 

Ver.  I.  This  elegy,  and  the  third  aim 
of  this  book,  have  been  miferably  tBn^ 
blended  together,  in  the  Variorum  edioa  ^  I 
(lance,  all  the  verfes  of  this,  from'iaf^ 
que  is  es,"  to  the  end,  are  in  that  e*di^  | 
into  the  third  elegy, «« rura  tenem,"  *t^ 
thefe  lines  have  no  manner  of  coonedhos^^ 
elegy.  But,  by  way  of  compeolaciss,dt> 
onim  editors  have  not  ooly  laid  the  i«di'* 
elegy«under  a  contributioo  of  four  Gsa  r  a 
beginning  at "  Acer  amor  fradas,**  4c  t"^ 
alfo  tagged  to  it  the  ne«  elegy,  hc^m^*^ 
nirent  mvlti  leto  mala."  1 

Joannes  Baptifta  Pins,  Achilla  St&i* 
Olandorpius  are  all  of  opinioo,  tkst  '^ 
means  here  Pompeius  Macer,  the  lbs  sf 
phanes  of  Mitylene,  to  whom  Aogulsi  r1 
as  Suetonius  informs- us,  the  maDSfesc*! 
library.  The  arguments  they  aflege  •  * 
of  this  are  chiefly  taken  from  Ovid,  «k 
eighteenth  elegy  of  his  fecood  book,  ifiJ^ 
ofMaccr  t 

Carmen  ad  iratum  dum  to  pefdoctf 

Primsqae  juracis  indttta  arma  vim 
Nos,  Macer,  IgoavaB  Vcfteiis  oti«i^^ 

Andagatfly 

Tu  canis,  xtemo  qnidquld  rcflabst  Hmm 
Ne  careanc  fumma  Troica  beOapaa 
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Afom  trhcnee  tllfy  tfonclnde*  that  Pompciat  Ma- 
cer  was  a  poet,  and  wroce  the  Paralipomena  of 
Homer.  Thia  opmioo  it  however  anfupported 
hf  rlalfical  authority.  But  if  (here  is  no  caufc  to 
heitevethat  Theophane«  was  a  poet,  we  know, 
that  ^milina  Macer  was  a  confldcrable  one  ;  and 
SM  he  mide  a  difting^uiflied  figure  in  the  court  of 
Angaftus,  it  it  bA  unreafooable  to  conclude,  he 
was  the  nobleman  whom  .Tibtdlus  mentions  in 
this  elegy. 

^nilius  Macer  then  was  born  at  Verona,  a 
city  famous  for  the  births  of  Lucretius,  Catullus, 
and  the  archite<ft  Vitruvius.  Ovid  informs  us, 
that  Macer  was  his  feniur,  and  that  he  travelled 
with  him  through  Afia  and  Sicily.  We  alfo 
know  from  the  fame  poet,  as  well  as  from  Pliny, 
that  Macer,  befides  the  pieces  already  menuoned, 
wrote  likewifc  a  poem  on  birds,  ferpents,  and  on 
the  Virtues  of  plants.  Of  this  performance,  which 
he  ufcd  often  to  recite  to  Ovid,  two  or  three  lines 
.only  remain.  In  it  he  chiefly  copied  Nicander, 
a  poet  of  Colophon.  Nor  were  theTe  hb  only 
pociical  performances :  he  compoTcd  a  piece,  in- 
tituled Theriaca,  of  which  Ilidorus  and  others  have 
favcd  near  half  a  dozen  verfcs.  Nonius  Marcel- 
Jus  adds,  that  he  wrote  a  Theogooj,  of  which  he 
mentions  one  verfe :  but  fonve  leaioed  men  think, 
that  the  line  quoted  muft  have  belonged  rather  to 
his  Ornithology.  Befidcs  thefe  ofcful  works,  he 
pttbliflied  fomething  on  bees  (probably  in  verfe), 
as  Pliny  informs  ur,  lib.  xi.  Quintilian  allows 
both  Macer  and  Lucretius  to  have  been  elegant, 
but  ftigmattifes  the  one  as  obfcure,  and  the  other 
as  creeping.  •*  Urinam**  (fays  Broekhuftus)  "  ho- 
die  de  Macro  et  nobis  arbitrari  liceret !  Utinam 
fahem  Iliaca  ejcftarent,  quas  tanti  facit  Nafo,  ut 
sb  his  librisf  bonorificum  dederit  audlori  cogno* 
mratum  /' 

'Cum  foret  et  Marfos,  magnlque  Bahirius  oris, 
Uiacufquc  Macet  fidcriuTque  Pedo. 

Zi^.  iv.  PoiU.Ep,  l6. 

Maerr  die  J  in  Afia,  about  the  time  that  Au)cuftt<* 
adopted  C^iu^  and  Lucius,  the  fun<  cf  Agrippa; 
which,  according  to  the  F.ufebian  Chronicle,  hap. 
peoed  A.  IJ.  C  737.  in  the  confuUtc  of  C.  Fur- 
nius,  and  Juf.  Sitanus. 

The  p.iem  Dc  Viribus  Herbarum,  which  at 
^rcfent  palTea  under  the  name  of  ./Em.  Macer,  is 
the  work  of  one  Odo,  who  wa4  as  wretched  a 
poet,  as  he  was  a  bad  phyfician.  Vide  Lilio  Gy- 
rald,  J.  C.  Scaliger,  and  Gaudent.  Merul.  Iral. 
Illudr.  We  therefore  wonder  how  that  elegant 
fcholar  and  excelient  anatomift,  Thomas  Bajtho- 
lin,  cottkl  be  fo  far  impofed  upon,  as  to  take  this 
i»iierable  ftoflf  for  a  poem,  which  was  the  delight 
of  the  AuguftaB  age.  See  hit  Diflert.  de  Medi- 
.cisPoeticis.  \ 

Ver.  3.  This  paiTage  in  the  original  hat  migh- 
tily puzzled  the  tttUrpreterti  Scaliger  and  Brock- 
Kufitts  ciplaiii  it,  m  if  the  poet  lamented  the  fate 
of  Httle  Cupid,  who  would  now  be  obliged  to  at. 
teod  Macer  to  the  field,  and  to  be  his  armour. 
l^nrer.  Vulpiiu,  on^the  other  hand,  condemns 
5c«ligtr*t  exfUoadto,  and  fayti  that  the  poet 


Teems  to  intimate,  that  Copid  himfelf  (botild  put 
on  arms.  This  fenfe  of  the  paflage  is  what  the 
tranilator  has  adopted,  as  the  mod  poeticaL 

We  learn  ftrom  Ovid,  that  Macer  was  not  averTe 
to  love,  but  even  mixed  ftrokcs  of  gallantry  in  bis 
heroic  compofitions. 

Nee  tibi  (qua  tutum  vati,  Macer  mrma  canenti) 
Aureus  in  medio  Marte,  tacetur  amor. 

'£t  Paris  eft  iUic,  et  adultera  nobile  crimen ;    * 
Et  comes  cxtin^o  Laodamii  viro. 

Si  bene  te  novi,  non  belU  Ubeiitius  iftis 
Picis,  et  a  veftris  in  mca  cadra  venis. 

X«^.  iu  El,  x8.  vjr.  is^ 

Ver.  14.  Read,  ioftead  of  "  fadta,*'  in  the  ge.^ 
nerality  of  editions, 

&  mihi  grata  tuba  eft. 

Hammond  has  improved  upon  tKis  elegy  in  bia 
fecund. 

Adieu,  ye  walls,  that  guard  my  cruel  fair! 

No  more  I'll  fit  in  rofy  fetters  bound ; 
My  limbs  have  learnt  the  weight  of  arms  to  bear. 

My  rouziog  fpirits  feel  the  trumpet's  foupd. 

Few  are  the  maids  that  no#  on  merit  fmiles 
On  fport  and  war  is  bent  this  iron  age ; 

Yet  pain  and  death  attend  on  war  and  fpoil, 
Uniated  vengeance,  and  remorfeleft  rage. 

To  purchafe  fpoil,  ev*o  love  itfelf  is  fold  : 
Her  lover's  heart  is  leaft  Neaera*s  care. 

And  I  through  war,  muft  feek  detefled  gold ; 
Not  for  myfcU,  but  for  my  venal  fair  ! 

That  while  Ihe  bends  beneath  the  weight  of  drefs^ 
The  UiffenM  robe  may  fpdil  her  eafy  mien ; 

And  art  miftaken,  make  her  beauty  leis^ 
While  ftill  it  hides  fome  graces  better  feen. 

But  if  fuch'toyt  can  win  her  lovely  fmile, 
Her's  be  the  wealth  of  Tagus  golden  bnd, 

Iier*s  thii  bright  gems  that  slow  in  India's  foil, 
(Ier*s  the  black  Tons  of  Alric*s  fultry  land. 

To  pleafe  )ier  eye,  let  every  Ibom  contend; 

For  her  be  rifled  ocean's  pearly  bed. 
But  where,  alaa  I  would  idle  fancy  tend, 

And  footh  with  dreams  a  youthful  poet's  head! 

Let  others  buy  the  cold  unloving  maid, 
In  forc'd  embraces  ad  the  tyrant's  part ; 

White  r  their  felfi(h  luxury  upbraid, 

And  fcorn  the  perfon  where  I  doabt  the  heart. 

Thus  warm'd  by  pride,  I  think  I  love  no  more, 
And  hide  in  threats  the  weaknefs  of  my  mind 

In  vain-^rtough  reafun  fly  the  hated  door, 
Yet  love,  the  coward  love,  ftill  lags  behind. 

Ver.  ax.  This,  in  the  original,  is, 

pet  tamen  ipfe  redit. 

And,  as  Vulpini  obferves,  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  colloquial  cxprefion,  equally  idiomatical  both 
to  Greeks  and  Romans! 

Horace  has  a  thought  of  the  fame  nature,  iq 
his  exeellcDt  cpode  to  Pettiw ;  whcr^  complain^ 
3  P  iij  ^ 
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ing  of  the  ervelty  of  Inachu,  whom  he  had  re- 
iolYcd  to  fee  qo  more,  he  thus  czprciles  hii  owa 
impotence  of  will :  . 

Ubi  hacc  fevems  te  paUm  Uodaveram 

Juflas  abire  dnmum 

Ferebar  incerto  pede 
Ad  oon  amtco«,  hfsu  mihi  pofi^,  et  heu 

iAmm  dura,  qaibus 

Lnmboa,  et  infregi  latqi. 

J?/,  xi. 

"When  thus,  with  Taunting  air,  T  folemn  faid ; 
Infpir'd  by  thy  advice,  I  homeward  fped  : 
Bat,  lA  !  my  feet  in  wonted  wandering  flriy. 
And  to  no  friendly  doort  my  ftepf  betray,. 
There  I  forget  my  vow*,  forget  my  pride, 
And  at  her  tl^reihold  lay  my  tortur'd  fide. 

frwttii. 

Bot  are  ire,  therefore,  to  conchide,  that  Horace 
waa indebted  to  TibulIus.for  thia  thought?  By  no 
meant.  .For,  as  one  of  the  beft  critics  that  ever 
ioftrufted  thii  iiland,  obffrvea,  **  Many  fubjcdls 
**  fall  under  the  coofideration  of  an  author,  which 
**  being  limited  by  nature,  can  admit  only  of  flight 
**  and  accidental  diverHties.  All  definitions  of  (he 
'*  fame  thing,  mvft  be  nearly  the  fame ;  and  de- 
*'  fcriptioni,  which  are  definitions  of  a  more  loofe 
■*  and  fanciful  kind,  muft  always  have,  in  fonie 
**  degree,  th^t  refembla&ce  to  each  other,  which 
«*  they  all  hare  to  their  objcd.  biifcrent  poets, 
**  defcribing  the  fpring  apd  the  fea,  would  mcn- 
"  tion  the  zephyrs  and  the 'flowers,  the  billows 
**  and  the  rocks :  refleding  on  human  life,  they 
**  would,  without  any  communication  of  opinions, 
'f  lament  the  deceitfulnefs  of  hope,  the  fuga^ ity 
**  of  pleafure,  the  fragility  of  beauty,  and  the  fre- 
**  quency  of  ca)a|nity ;  and,  for  palliatives  of  thefe 
**  incurable  miferies,  they  would  concur  in  re- 
"  commending  kindnefs,  temperance,  caution,  and 
••  fortitude.'*  Rambler,  No.  143. 

Vet,  37.  Would  the  reader  know  to  what  im- 
^enfe  extravagance  the  Romans  went  in  this  ar- 


ticle of  fea-fifli.poods,  be  tn>y  confoU  Varro,  Ik 
Re  Ruft.  cap.  17.  where  he  treats  of  thefe  **  ytf. 
cinx  marlos." 

Ver.  41.  It  is  reported  by  hifioriass,  that  D». 
metrios,  the  freed- man  of  Pompey,  by  attcniaf 
that  general  in   his  conqucAs,  anufled  grcita 
wealth  than  his  mailer  himfclf.    It  \%  prob^bk,  | 
however,  our  poet,  in  this  paflage,  glance*  at  bat  I 
of  the  Cxfarian  party. 

Ver.  43.  Bt  omrs  thtjayt  tf  et9m'r.u  1^.]  htt 
the  original. 

At  mihi  l«ta  trahant  Samix  convivia  ted* 
Fidaque  Cumana  lubrica  terrm  rota. 

The  tranflator  approves  of  Scaliger's  com^ 
In  infcrting  "  mihi."  Although  by  renderia;:  t 
9»riy  he  takes  in  alfb  "  tibi,"  which  n  the  aher 
pronoun  that  contends  for  t,  place  here.  Tit 
poet  particularly  celebrates  Samoa  and  CaiBz.«  I 
marts  of  the  beft  and  cheapeft  earthen  vsc  | 
Vide  Pliny,  lib  xxxiii.  cap.  1%, 

Ver.  45.  Pliny  informs  na,  thst  gold  mi  ait 
coined  at  Rome  till  the  year  647,  about  fistf-tM 
years  after  filver  had  been  firft  coined  te 
UntiUhis  period,  the  Romans,  it  feems,  folAI 
on  the  nmney  of  the  nations  they  conquercdi 

Ver.  JO.  Emk^wUry  Uhwrs^  &c]  This  tik 
qriginal  is, 

Ilia  gmt  Teftea,  &c. 

The  ifland  Cos  was  remarkable  of  old  for  |i 
riflues  and  other  luxuries  of  aippareL  Tkfptt 
Hippocrates  vras  bom  there. 

Ver.  5 J.  Authors  make  a  difference  kt«i 
the  Tyrian  and  Lybian  dye,  though  dK7# 
fometimes  ufcd  promifcuoufly  by  good  A 
writers.  The  Tyrian  was.  the  richeft  dreftai(^ 
c.'>uld  wear.  The  "  pretcxta"  of  the  Roe«i^ 
gi  Urates  wa«  of  purple,  a  colonr  which  thryfa^ 
times  permitted  fuch  foreign  princes  ai  hfm 

Ion  them  to afibme,  but  never  till  they  Imiii^ 
exorbitant  pre(eou  to  the  cobfula. 


ELEGY    VII. 


TlfOViAKpi  10  4eatb  WOpM  feek  iiil  end  of  woe, 
Bat  hope,  deceitful  hope  I  prevents  the  blow  ! 
jfiope  planu  the  foreft,  and  Ibe  fows  the  plai^; 
And  feeds,  with  future  granariet,  the  fwain ; 
Hope  fnarts  the  winged  vagrants  of  the  iky, 
Hope  cheau  in  reedy  brooks  the  fcaly  fry ; 
$y  hope,  the  fetter*d  flave,  the  drudge  of  fate« 
Sings,  ihakea  hit  irons,  and  forgets  Jus  ftate  \ 
Hope  promised  you,  you  haughty  fiill  deny ; 
Yield  to  the  goddefs,  O  my  fair  '  comply.  \% 

Hope  whifper'd  me,  **  Give  forrow  to  the  wind  I 
«f  The  haughty  fair.one  (hall  at  iail  be  kind.*' 


Yet,  yet  you  treat  me  with  the  fame  difdiia : 
O  let  not  hope*a  loft  whi^ers  prove  in  vai&: 

Untimely  fate  yoor  fiftcr  fiiatch'd  ««ay; 
$pare  me,  Q  (pare  me,  by  ber  (Mf  I  P^T* 
So  ihall  my  garlands  deck  her  virgin- toobi 
30  (hall  (  weep,  so  hypocrite,  her  doon  \ 
So  ^ay  her  grave  with  riliog  flowcn  be  drcf. 
And  the  green  tm^C  lie  lightly  00  her  bresfi.   ^ 

Ah  me !  will  nought  agnail  1  the  world  111  4i 
.  And,  profirate  at  ber  tomb,  1  fuppliaat  ifb! 
To  her  attentive  ghoft,  of  yon  cM^laio ; 
T^U  my  long  fonowing,  tcIUf  f«v  diitti 
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Oft,  wkco  aliw,  in  niy  behalf  (he  fpuke : 
Yenr  endleft  •oyneis  muft  her  (hade  provoke  : 
With  ugly  dreams  flieUl  baant  your  hour  of  reft, 
And  weep  before  you,  an  unwelcome  gUeft ! 
Ghaftly  sod  pale,  as  when  befmearM  with  blood« 
Oh  fatal  faU !  ihe  pafs'd  the  StygianHood.         $0 
Mo   more,  my  drains  !  your  eyes  with  tears 
o'crflow, 
This  morini^  objcA  renovates  your  woe ; 
You,  you  are  guiltlefs  !  1  your  maid  accufe  ; 
You. generous  are !  Ihe,  (he  has  felfiih  views. 
Nay,  were  yon  guilty,  1*11  no  mrre  complain ; 
One  tear  from  you  o*crpays  a  life  of  pain  ! 


She,  Phryne,  promis'd  tA4»ro4ioteiiiy"vowt; 
She  took,  but  never  gave  jny  billrt-dovf  • 
YouYe  gone  abroad,  flie  conBdently  fwean^ 
Oft  when  your  Xweet-tqn*d  voice  faJutes  nifkC  ears  1 
Or,  when  you  promife  to  reward  my  paios,      41 
That  you*rc  afraid,  or  indifpos'd,  flie  feigni : 
Then  madding  jealoqfy  inflames  my  breaft; 
Then  fancy  rcprtfcnts  a  rival  blcft ; 
I  wifli  thee,  Phrync !  then  a  thoufand  wo€$  ;— 
And  if  the  gods  with.half  my  wiibes  clofe, 
Phryne !  a  wretch  of  wretches  thon  fhalt  be, 
And  vainly  beg  of  death  to  fet  chee  free  I 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  VIL 


ScTcins  .was  not  only  not  criminal,  but  efkeem- 
fd  heroical  by  the  Romans.  We  may  fuppofe  but 
feiy  deftroyed  themfelves  from  philofophical  mo- 
tives, although  the  Stojct  permitted  ir.  tinder 
the  emperors,  indeed,  thofe  efpccially  that  dif- 
graced  nature,  felf->murder  became  too  frequent, 
a*  then  only  the  beft  men  were  doomed  the  vic- 
tims of  their  barbarity;  for  by  this. means  they 
preferved  their  eftates  to  their  pofterity:  Under 
fuch  circumftances,  fuicide  was  in  truth  lefs  blame- 
able;  but  ftill  no  circumflanccs  can  be  offered, 
which  wholly  abate  its  iniquity.  Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  will,  even  thofe  who  condemn  fclf- 
»hiurder  as  uojuftifiable,  will  own  that  death 
fbuoda  prettily  in  the  mouth  of  a  loVer ;  and  this 
gives  fome  coununance  to  the  reading, 

Jam  mala  fioiflfem  leto, 

which  makes  the  beginning  of  this  elegy,  in  fome 
•  cditioos ;  but  as  our  poet  everywhere  elfe  (hows 
the  tttmofl  abhorrence  at  death,  as  the  beil  MSS, 
read 

Finirent  multl  leto  mala,  ^c 
and  as  it  appears  by  the  line 

Spes  facilem  Nemefin,  &c. 

that  he  only  was  enumerating  fome  of  the  many 
cffed^s  of  that  catholic  cordial  hope,  the  tranflator 
Itas  adopted  the  more  common  reading,  and, 
with  Broekhttfius,  has  made  this  a  diflini^  elegy ; 
which,  in  not  a  few  editions,  is  prepofteroufly 
tacked  to  the  foregoing  poem. 

The  whole  exinence  of  a  lover  is  made  up  of 
hope  and  fears  :  Though  ahrays  difappointed  by 
Nemells,  our  poet  ftill  hoped,  that  his  amorous  in- 
cUnatioUs  would  at  laft  be  indulged :  for  this  pur^ 
pofe,  he  efitreats  her,  as  was  natural,  by  the  things 
ftieheld  moft  dear. — The  text  informs  us,  that 
her  filler  had  unfortunately  fallen  from  a  window, 
and  broken  her  neck :  this  perfon  had  always 
warmly  cfpoufed  the  intereft  of  TiboUus;  and  as 
it  was  a  point  of  pagan  belief,  that  their  ghofts 
(putinncd  their  attt.ntion  to  their  friendi  op  earth, 


efpecially  if  thefe  paid  piroper.  honourt  to  thefe 
tombs,  our  poet  informs  his  cruel  fak  one,  that  he 
means  to  repair  to  her  fifter*s  monument,  aM  by 
oblations  of  flowers,  &c  to  implore  her  affiftance* 
But,  as  it  was  natural  for  him  to  imagine,  that 
the  mentioning  fo  favourite  an  objedb  would  re- 
new all  Nemeus*s  grief  for  her  unfortunate  end, 
he  breaks  off,  and  artfully  throwing  the  bUme  of 
what  he  had  fufiered  on  her  fervant,  he  ilniihcp 
the  elegy  with  cur  fin  g  her. 

Ver.  I.  Although  the  Romans  looked  upon 
fuicide  as  heroieal;  yet  Virgil  thus  defcribea  the 
evil  condition  and  rcmorfe  of  thofe  who  had  laid 
violent  ha^ids  upon  themfelves : 

Proxima  deinde  tenenC  msefti  loca,  qui  fibi  letuA 
Infiwtcs  pepcrere  manu,  lucemque  perofi 
Projecere  animas:  quaro  vellentin  Kthero  atto 
Nunc  3c  pauperiem,  Sc  duros  tolerare  laborcs  \ 
Fas  obftat,  triftiqne  palus  ioamabilts  unda 
Adligat,  et  novics  Styx  interfufa  coercet. 

In  Plato's  almoft  divine  dialogue,  tfltitu)ed,Ph«.' 
do,  Socrates  has  fully  evineed  the  unlawftitnefs  eif 
felf-murder.  This  dialogue  Cicero  Ottm  to  havu 
copied  -in  his  admirable  piece,  intituled,  Sonnfiiinni 
Sapionis.  **  Qu^fo,  inquam,  pater  fandUffime 
atque  opttme,  quooiam  haec  eft  vita,  (ut  Africa* 
nuM  audio  dicere)  quid  moror  in  terra?  qu&i 
hinc  ad  vos  venire  propero  f  Noo  eft  ita,  inquft 
ille ;  mfi  0etis  is,  cujos  hoe  templum  eft  omnfe 
quod  confpicif,  iftis  te  corporis  cuflodi9s  libert- 
verit,  hue  tibi  aditus  patere  non  potefK  Homi- 
nes enim  funt  Kac  lege  generati,  qui  tuerentvr  !|. 
lum  globum,  quern  in  hoc  templo  medium  vides, 
qnie  terra  dieitur ;  hifque  animus  datUs  eft  ex  tIHa 
fempiternis  ignibus,  quae  fidera,  et  ftellas  vocatis : 
quae  globofsB,  et  rotundc,  cirA>s  fuos  orbefquo 
conficiunt  celeritate  mirabUi.  Quare  et  tibi,  Publi, 
et  piis  omnibus  retinepdus  eft  animus  in  cuftodia 
corporis :  nee  injulTu  ejus,  a  quo  ille  eft  vobis  da- 
tus,  ex  hominum  vita  migrandom  eft,  ne  munua 
humanum  adfignatum  a  Deodefujrifle  videaminL'* 

Ver.  %»  Hope  is  a  poetical  fubj^ft,  to  whigh 
^  P  iiii 
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many,  bdCK  ifldeol  tni  modem,  have  done  great 
juttke.  Tbeegnk  ruppofe*,  that  when  the  other 
gods  left  the  earth,  hope  only  ftaid  behind.  Thi» 
thtmght  Orid  has  adopred : 

Hacc  dca,  qiium  fugercnt  rceleratsu  uumina  terras, 
In  dils  invlla  Tola  rcmanlit  huico. 
As  hope,  as  well  as  fear,  is  odc  o£  the  barriers  im- 
pUnted  in  us  by  nature,  to  prevent  our  rufhing 
out  of  Jifc,  ought  it  not  to  have  been  taken  jcto 
the  cftimtte  of  life  in  Hamlet's  Soliloquy  ? 

To  be,  or  not  to  be ; 
■which,  however  fcnfiblc^  has,  as  a  late  critic  well 
obfervcs,  nothing  to  do  in  the  place  where  it  is 
antrod'Uced. 

This  enumeration  of  the  confequences  of  hope, 
or  what  it  may  Be  prddu<!ttve  cf,  though  not  fre- 
qucnt  in  our  poet,  is  yet  common  in  Ovid,  and  has 
indeed  a  fine  eSc6t  even  in  perceppve poems  i  but 
in  Inch  as  are  impaflioned  or  heroic,  feems  etfeo- 
tially  intproper.  Hence  Marino  and  Davenant 
^Mf  reprebenfiible ;  neither  is  Shakfpeare  bimielf 
entirely  free  from  blame  on  this  fcore. 

St^  Paul,  with  no  Icis  beauty  than  emphafis  of 
iesprc0UKi»  calls  hope  our  early  immortality.  The 
excellent  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  thus  ex- 
prrfles  hk  fcotlments'with  regard  to  wifliing :    * 

Wilbing  of  all  employments,  is  the  worft, 
PhiIolbphy*s  reverfe,  and  health's  decay ! 
X^ere  1  as  plump  as  ftall'd  theolojgr, 
Wiihing  would  wr.fie  me  to  this  (hade  again. 
IVere  I  as  wealthy  as  a  So'uth-Sea  dream, 
'Wiibing  is  an  expedient  to  be  poor. 
'^*^i(hing,  that  conftant  hci^ic  of  a  fool ; 
Caught  at  a  court ;  ptirg'd  off  by  purer  air, 
^d  Ampler  diet ',  gifts  of  (u^al  lite  | 

Vcr.  9.  The  goddeft,  mentioned  in  the  dUgj. 
nal,  is,  by  fatne  commentators,  f)ippofed  to  be  Ue^ 
mcfis  :  but  as  that  would  be  more  in  the  affcded 
mode  of  Ovid,  than  in  the  natural  way  of  Tibul- 
his ;  and  as  the  context,  ^hen  carefully  coniider- 
fd,  fliows  that  t|ie  poet  memt  hope,  the  traniUtor 
lias  kept  to  that  interpretatic  n  in  the  verfion,  not. 
withflanding-  Otway,  in  bis  tranflation  of  this 
elegy,  retains  the  former. 

Ver.  %%,  Vttlpiushas  colle^ed  a}mo(l  a  century 
of  flotations,  to  prove,  that  the  ancients,  when 
deeply  affe^ed  vi'^  ibrrow  generally  fat.  *'  Gra- 
viter  dolentts,  veceri  confiurtudine.  Cere  fem|>cr 
icdebaBi.*'  A  wonderful  difcovery  this,  and  well 
worthy  of  critical  ioveft^ationl 

V«r.  if.  According  to  ancient  fuperflidon, 
f  hoAa  oftep  appeared  in  the  fame  difmal  circuip- 
JuuDcea  io  which  they  had  departed  life.  Of  this 
we  ^sve  #  is;pupg  ioiUoce  m  Virgil :. 


5  TtiULlVS. 

Tempus  erat,  quo  primi  qBic««ioitafilMia|^ji 
Incipic,  et  dono  divum  grmtiffiaui  fofiL 
In'  fomni*,  ecce  mote  oculos  rpH^r^inm  Hcda 
Vifns  adeiTe  mihi,  hrgofqoe  efiimikrc  fleeu; 
R^^ptatus  bigis,  ut  qondam,  aterqne  crvatB 
Pulvere,  perque  pedes  trajeAus  Ion  naMSttr, 
Hei  niihi.  qtnJis  erat  f  qoantom  revtatwi  ^  3*} 
Hedore,  qui  redit  exovias  iodtttoi  AciuBci' 

IniUnces  of  the  £une  Ibrt  may  beCdndiaOui 
Met.  hb.  ii.  vcr-  6jo.  faft.  lib.  v.  ver.  451  a* 
in  Statius,  Thfb.  Hb:  iL  ver.  120.  S« 

Vcr.  31.  BiptiOa  ^uariol,  in  a  fooMt  «m 
he  blames  his  tongue  for  b^ng  iinibkfisa]b 
his  love,  thus  addirffes  his  eyes : 

Ma  fe  mfita  fe*  to,  fien  gli  occhi  noftrl 
Loquaci,  e  caldi ;  e*n  lor  le  foe  profon^ 
Piaghe,  el*  inferno  dool  difcopra  U  cote 
Non  e  C  chiufo  o  11  fegreto  aird'ire 

Ch'un  cigho  a  I'altro  no'l  riyeli  o  mdhi 
Lft  dove  amor  vera  elo^uensa  &icocidc 

^» 
Many  other  parages  might  here  be  added,  vk" 
in  fpeaking  eyes  are  mentioned  ;  ior  ihitkaa 
the  language  of  lovers  in  all  »ge«.  Bat,  ai : 
excellent  Rambler  remarks,  ««  rberc  are  km 
*'  of  fidion  fo  vridely  fcattered,aod  £»  eailjrcf 
'*  ped,  that  it  is  (carccly  juH  to  tax  tkv* 
''  them,  as  to  ad  by  which  any  particaiir  wtt 
^  is  defpoiled  of  his  garland .  for  they  sqk 
"  faid  to  be  planted  By  the  ancients  in  tkft 
*♦  road  of  poetry,  for  the  accomnaodatioo  dM 
"  fuccciTors,  and  to  be  the  right  of  c««T« 
•«  that  has  art  to  piuc^  them  wtthooc  i^i| 
**  thehr^oleurs  or  their  fragrance." 

Ver.  3S'  ^^,  tPtrt  ym  gmilty,  &c]  Tkii> 
ture ;  but  the  Arcadian  lovers  of  Italy  tm^ 
emotions  beyond  the  bounds  of  probabilic](. 

o^cora(&ysiltsi' 
O  tenuto  per  plararfa  fbor  ctie  morte 
Mi  rcAa  fuol  die  per  placarla  io  mora, 
E  morro  vofentier  par  ch*  to  fia  ccrte 
Ch^Ua  o  fe  ne  compiaccra,  o  ie  nc'deglis 
Ne  lb  de  tai  due  co£e  qoal  piu  brami. 

A  mighty  difficulty,  in  troth ! 

Vcr.  37.  If  the  reader  is  dcfirooa  to  kw  1^ 
ftratagems  pradifed  by  the  bawds  of  «io:p*' 
he  may  perofe  Ovsd*s  EL  via.  h*b.  I.  and  Pr-fC 
tins,  lib.  iv.  el.  5.  In  this  particuiar,  be»t* 
the  modern  flfierhood,  if  th«  modcft  c£urf^* 
late  juftly  famous  romaoee  defcnbcs  tkcma^:^ 
greatly  furpafs  their  ancient  yftdcttSisn^ 
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BOOK  flI—ELEGY  I. 


INTRODUCTtON. 
r 
I  wordf  IB  the  elegies  of  this  book  are  of  tbat  fort,  which  are  frtqneotly  vTed  hy  the  Wft 
ritcn  catachr^icallx,  foroettmes  denmh)^  more  lav,  fometimet  more  intimate  relations.  The  dif- 
akj  of  aifrertaioing  the  feofe  is  which  TibuUus  baf  ufed  them,  has  thrown  a  feeming  obfcurity  otk 
>oee,  who  wjli  ercr  have  the  firft  place  amougft  the  wits  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  elegant  fimpli- 
)r ;  and  has  caufed  fuch  illuftrious  annotators,  as  Scaliger,  Lipfius,  and  Murctns,  to  finmble. 
ic  great  aSkulty  is  contained  in  the  following  lines ;  and  if  this  can  be  cleared  op,  «U  the  r^ft 
Ube  ttfy  4pd  ioteUigibte.    £1  i.  tin.  13. 

Hxc  tihi.  Tir  ffiondam,  nunc  frater»  cafta  Nesrif 

Mittit,  ct  accipia*  munera  parva,  rogat. 
^  Teque  fois  jorat  ramm  mtgts  cfle  medollis, 

Sive  fibi  conjonx  five  fatura  foror. 
Sed  potint  conjnnx  hojos  fpem  nominifl  iUi 

Aulccet  cxcinAo  pallida  ditis  aqoa. 

^  it  is  6r|t  inqiiired,  what  is  meant  by  **  frater,**  and  *<  foror  ?**  ft  is  rotdilxfeen.that  thtf 
mot  be  nndcrilood  in  their  primitive  (eniie,  becaufe  a  marriage  betwiit  brother  and  fiAer  would 
vr  have  beeo  tolerated  at  Rome :  the  very  thougbu  of  it  «rotild  have  been  regarded  with  ib- 
rcocc.  Tbefis  words  fometimes  mean  couiin-gerinans,  and  in  this  fenfe  Mnretus  here  under- 
ids  them;  btu  this  is  too  cold  and  onanimated,  to  be  admitted  into  poetry,  or  to  flow  from  the 
I  of  Ttbttllas,  when  he  is  exprcifini^  the  tender  feelings  of  a  fond  Uoating  lover.  It  is  mach 
re  probable,  th^  he  defigncd  to  repreient  by  them  one  of  tbofie  delicate  connexions,  which  have 
ir  fbodilation  in  the  will  and  the  affedions ;  that  by  **  frater*'  he  woold  have  as  to  underftand 
on4  idmifer  (  end  by  **  foror,**  a  beloved  miftreis,  who  had  emertained  a  reciprocal  kindneis  and 
ctm  for  her  lover.  This  fcnfe  of  the  words  is  familiar  to  moft  languages.  Nothing  can  be  more 
I  to  tUs  parpofe  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  Canticles  of  Solomon,^**'  Tboti  h^  raviihed  mf 
ft,  aj  fitter,  mj  fpoufe,**— ch.  iv.  ver.  y.  and  in  fevcral  other  places. 

id  ilifi  has  ufed  the  words  in  this  fcnfe : 

Alloqoor  Hcrmtooe  nuper  fratmnqoe  vinmtqoe. 
Nunc  fratrem,  oomen  coojiigts  alter  habet. 

I  the  Qreeks had  fo  accuftnmed  themfelves  to  this  ufe  of  them,  that  we  find  their  Venns  has  a  t^tle 
■'n  her  by  Lycophroo,  which  his  Schollaft  explains  by  **  mt  o^iXf  •cmo?,  the  author  of  brotherly 
ciations/*  And  alfigni  this  pretty  whimfical  reafon  for  it:  *'  For  a  commerce  in  love  mattfra 
:cs  thofe  who  were  Grangers,'  brothers  :  and  thofe  who  would  carry  on  an  amosous  commcfoe 
etly,  (ay  of  one  they  favour,  he  is  my  brother,  he  is  mv  relation.** 

g  folved,  we  hope,  thi«  di£&culty,  we  ihall  n^xt  cooiider  what  is  the  import  of  **  vir*'  and  "  con- 
u"  They  certainly  were  defigncd  to  exprefs  fome  nearer  connexion,  fome  clofer  tie,  than  mere 
idfliip,  or  whatever  elfe  is  comprehended  in  "  frater**  and  •*  foror.**  The  epithet  "cafta"  given 
*fccra,  will  not  permit  us  to  underftand  them  of  aiff  loofe  amour ;  that  title  never  could  be* 
( to  a  jilt,  who  had  granted  favours  to  one  lover,  and,  upon  fome  caprice,  had  throvm  herfelf 
« the  arms  of  another :  but  divorces  were  common  enough  at  Rome,  fo  that  even  a  wife  might 
»iis  her  huiband  upon  fome  difpleafure  ukcn,  at  leaft  before  adual  matrimony  without  hurting 
repataion  by  it :  fo  that  I  think  hufband  and  wife  are  the  true  meaning  of  **  vir**  and  **  C0tt« 

interpretatioo,  however^  is  not  without  difficulties ;  the  filence  of  antiquity,  and  fevcral  other 
rutnftiaoes,  make  the  marriage  of  TibuUus  appear  improbable ,  it  has  therefore  been  fuppofed  bf 
>ii»«i  Uot  **  fUHid^ia*'  w^ifi^dcdtocxpieisfatureiWdaQ^pafttiiae.    It  caao^l  be  dQPio^ 
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thtt  It  It  ibmetimef  thus  ukd ;  but  it  more  commonly  fignifiet  the  time  pad,  or  farmAf;  aJb 
underftand  it  otherwife  here,  would  make  the  conftmAion  haiih  and  mgramiBatiaL  In  Mb 
confirmation  of  thia,it  appears  that  the  following  elegies  of  this  book  relate  tothe  teeperfonai 
the  fsDie  dfftrefs  :  they  were  probably  the  new-year*s  gift  which  Lygdamu^  by  the  advice  d  tb 
Mnfes,  propofes  to  fend  to  Neacra :  now  thefe  furDtib  us  with  paffages  which  can  be  ndcrftooli 
nothing  eUe  but  a  marriage-contradt,  and  a  inbfeqveDt  leparation :  cbm.  tn  El  s.  wt  ind, 


And  again, 

In  the  third  elegy, 
And  again. 


8ed  veniat  care  matris  comiuta  dolore, 
Msreat  h«c  genero,  mxreat  ilia  viro. 

Lygdamns  hie  iicns  eft,  dobr  h«ic  &  coca  Ncieras 
Conjagis  ereptx  caiifa  perire  fuit. 

Oh  niveam  quie  tc  poterit  mihi  reddere  luceou 

Ant,  ii  fata  n^nt  reditnm  trifteffoe  fonres. 

Kec  gandct  caftn  mipta  Neasn  domo. 


One  moft  torture  thefe  paiifages  extremely,  to  make  them  confiftent  with  any  thing  elle  bot  i|fnii 
marriage,  or  at  lead  a  very  folemn  contrad.  Was  TibuUos  then  married  ?  or  did  he  inteodal 
Co  marry  Nexra  ?  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  fo,  as  none  of  the  ancient  writers  has  given  m^U 
hint  of  it.    Bat  the  poet  is  not  tied  down  to  adual  life : 

Pidoribus  atqoe  poetis 
Qutdlibet  %ndendi  femper  fuit  aeqaa  peteftati 

The  £icrifice  of  Iphigenia  at  Anlis.  is  probably  a  mere  fable :  and  yet  what  noble,  wbal^ 
what  intereftiog  fcenet  of  diftreishave  both  the  tragedian  and  painter  formed  upon  it  ? 
not  Tibttilus,  to  indulge  his  plaintiTe  humour,  and'to  difplay  the  foft  feelings  of  hts  f 
reprefent  himfelf  in  a  fituation  that  forms  one  of  the  mod  melung  and  agonising  dii 
found  amongfl  thofe  beds  of  thorns  and  rofei  which  love  prepares  for  his  capricious  i 

-  Moyed  wife,  grown  dearer  by  more  intiAiate  acquaintance,  charming  WithottC  tbc  be' 
and  rooted  in  the  Ibul  by  a  thoufand  repeated  endearments,  torn  frMB  the  anoa  of  i 

.  hnlband,  whilft  he  ftill  doats  upon  her,  and  ready  to  be  facriSccd  to  another  ;<•— what  i 
but  Ihttdders  at  the  thought  ?— ^fpecialiy  when  the  delicate  affe^ing  colours  are  bid  t 
^ncil  of  TibuUos  ?  The  names  certainly  are  fiditious ;  Nexra  was  as  trile  a  same  for  i 
Rome,  as  Phyllis  or  Cloe  with  our  modern  fonnetteers,    And  what  confinna  me 
that  the  diftrefs  painted  in  thefe  elegies  is  aifo  fiditious,  fo  far  as  TibuUuva  t 
that  Orid,  in  his  poem  on  Tibulhia*s  death,  takes  notice  of  no  other  miftre£»  but  DeBa  i 
to  one  of  whom  he  aifigns  the  laft,  to  the  other  the  firfk  intereft  in  him,  without  any  i 
iavouritc. 

Sic  Nemeiis  longum,  fie  Delia  nomen  habebit. 
Altera  cura  recens,  altera  primus  amor. 

Ovid  feems  to  have  earelully  fearched  out  every  curious  particular  of  Tibullus*s  Cfe,  and  i 
could  not  have  overlooked  io  ftriking  a*  drcumfiance  as  the  diftreffcs  celebrated  in  tbefe  c 
they  had  really  happened  to  Tibullus.    He,  and  his  cotemporariea  of  the  Auguftan  age, 
bably  well  informed  of  the  true  reafon  of  TibuUus's  compoiing  the  following  book   I 
diftrefs  might  have  happened,  and  been  much  talked  of  in  Rome;  and  Tibulius  miftluf 
it  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  difplay ing  his  elegiac  genius  in  iti  full  Inftre.    Tnf 
made  the  fame  ufe  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  twelfth  elegy  of  book  4.  Ual^ 
tnon  artifice  with  delicate  writers,  to  figh  and  tell  a  piteous  tale,  while  their  hearts  ucMli 


Tbt  calendSjMars !  are  come  from  whence  of  old,  I  To  my  Nexra,  tuneful  virgins  J  (sj* 
The  ytor's  beginning  our  forefathers  told :  |  What  fiisH  I  give,  what  hoaoor  ftsU  I W^ 

Now  variois  gifts  through  every  hoofe  impart,       I  Dear,  e*en  if  fickle  ^  dearer,  if  my  ft»: 
The  i^kafing  tokcai  of  the  frtcodly  bttrc  I  Tt  the  Ipf'd  (air|  wb«  ^teSm  iM  >  ^' 
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}oId  wini  the  vflotl,  verie  the  lovclf  maid : 
^our  finooth  numbers  be  her  cbarmt  dafplaj'd. 
polUb'd  ivnry  let  the  iheett  be  roU'd,  z  I 

ir  name  io*iigBatBf««  the  edges fEokjL 
pomke  fptn  to  imooth  each  parchment  icioU« 
gay  wrapper  then  fecnre  the  whole. 
uto adoro  your  potmi  be  your  care ; 
1  thttiadora'd,  tfaoimit  them  to  tiie  fair. 

air  naidt  of  Piodoi !  I  your  counfel  praiie : 

f ou  jdvifc  me,  I'll  adorn  my  lays : 

by  your  ilrcamt,  and  by  your  ihade%  I  pniy« 

rfelvei  the  vohime  to  the  fair  convey.         ao 

t  it  lowly  at  her  feet  be  hud, 

the  gik  wnpper.or  the  cdfes  fade ; 


Then  let  her  tdl  mtf,  if  her  flamce  dedioe. 

If  quite  e»tingw(h'd<  or  if  flillihc*i»ino. 

But  firft  your  graoefal  fahitatioBt  yaid. 

In  terms  fubmiffive  thus  mddrcft  the  naid : 

*<  Chafte  fair !  the  bard,  who  dents  upon  yoor 

charms, 
"  And  once  could  clafp  them  in  his  nuptial  arms^ 
**  This  Tolume  (ends ;  and  humbky  hopes^  that  yoa« 
**  With  kind  indul^enoe,  will  the  prelent  iriew.  %m 
**  You,  you  !  he  prizes  more,  he  tows,  than  lilt; 
■*  Still  a  iov'd  (Uler,  or  afain  his  wife. 
'*  But  oh !  may  Hymen  blefs  his  ▼irtuous  firCf 
**  And  once  more  grant  yon  to  his  fond  defire !    * 
**  Fix'd  in  this  hope,  he'll  reach  the  dreary  flMte,  ' 
**  Where  icnie  ihall  fUl,   and  memory  be  ao 
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SMOLOf,  who  divided  the  year  into  ten 
tbt,  dedicated  the  firil  to  his  &ther  Mars ;  on 
M  day  of  this  month  the  ycfial  virgins  lights 
•tw  the  facred  fire,  frtih  lanrels  were,  hong 
•  dbe  (ienate,  and  at  the  doors  of  the  high- 
ll*i  houfe,  &c  the  comitia  began,  the  rcve- 
tvere  farmed,  and  fenraou  not  only  had  their 
.to paid  them  (and  hence  thefe  days  were  call* 
Mercedonix*'),  but,  for  on^ight  this  month, 
eattended  upon  at  fuppcr  by  their  mafters. 
"ht  poet  tn^ire*  of  the  muTes,  what  prefent 
^Id  fend  to  Ncxf a,  who,  as  flie  was  ftill  the 
e^ed  of  his  wilhet,  fo  he  yet  hoped  to  be 
IB  pefidTed  of  her  in  marriage. 
Hte  mvlet  anfwer  (for  with  Murctus  the  tianf- 
Treadi 

idcat,  at  digtia  eft,  verfibus  ilia  tuti}, 

\  as  Neaer*  was  a  very  competent  judge  of 
try»  fo  he  ought  to  prelent  her  with  his  per- 
aaaccs  in  that  way.  Our  author,  however 
deuied,  was  yet  too  much  of  the  poet  not  to 
h  their  advice ;  but  as  the  dignity  of  thofe  who 
y  a  prelent,  enhances  the  value  thereof,  he  en* 
ts  the  mufct  to  take  the  trouble  themfMves  of 
vering  into  the  hands  of  Ne«»a  his  peons; 
CO  aflure  her,  that  he  (hall  never  forego  the 
lin^  etpc  Aation  of  being  one  day  again  united 
cr  m  marriage* 

esliger,  in  his  poetics,  caHs  the  begiming  of 
elegy  «<  Plebeian,"  on  account  of  its  fpondees, 
tantas  ejufdem  vocalis  fbnus." 
lis  own  corrcdion,  however,  is  not  much  bet- 

Dtni  feftae  Martli,  &c. 

is  remarkable  that  this  hypercritic  does  not 
ftioUwith  o&e  finglc  line  of  the  two  former 

3» 


Ver.  u  Nima  Pempilint,  in  imiution  of  th« 
Oredcs,  added  Jamiary  and  February  to  Romnhis'a 
calendar,  and  began  the  year  with  January.  From 
the  time  of  Numa  to  that  of  Julius  Cxfar,  the  Ro- 
man year  was  lunar,  and  coniifted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty.five  days.  .  But  as  thb  fell  aboat 
eleven  days  fliort  of  the  true  folar  courfe,  uMe 
of  intercalation  or  iofcrtioo  were  invented,  to  a4- 
juft  time  as  nearly  as  poflHile  to  the  motions  of 
the  fun  and  moon.  The  pontifex  Maximus  and 
college  of  priefis  had  the  care  of  inferting  thefn 
inteixalary  days ;  and  they,  from  negligence,  f»* 
perfUtion,  but  chiefly  firom  an  arbitrary  abufe  of 
their  povrtr,  by  which  they  could  make  the  year 
either  longer  or  Ihorter,  as  foited  their  own  or 
friends  intercfl,  did  not  ptihAually  infert  them  i 
infomuch  that  in  Julius's  time,  the  winter  montbn 
becanae  autimioal ;  and  thofe  of  amumn  had  fdlen 
back  into  fummer.  This  gave  rife,  A.  U.  C.  yoy. 
to  the  Julian  corredUon,  or  fohu-  year,  adjufted  tor 
the  tiM&  meafure  of  the  fan's  revolution  in  the 
sodiac,  and  coofifUng  of  three  hundred  and  fixty* 
Bent  days  and  fix  houri.  This  mediod  of  comtet* 
log  time  continued  in  Europe  till  156a,  when 
Pope  Gregory,  by  finking  ten  days  between  th« 
4th  and  Z5th  ii  Odober,  reduced  the  vernal  e^ti* 
nox  to  the  ftift  of  Odobert  the  day  which  it  had 
fallen  upon,  when  the  lefiivaU  were  regufaited  bf 
the  council  of  Nice,  and  made  the  year  confift  of 
three  hundred  and  fisty-five  days,  five  hours,  and 
forty-nine  minutes.  This  new  ftyle,  as  it  was 
called,  to  dHlinguiih  it  from  the  JuKan,  being  thn 
moft  correA  cala4ation  of  the  flow  of  time,  is  au« 
thorited  every  where  by  law,  and  prevails  now  im 
almofl  all  the  kingdoms  of  fiurope. 

Ver.  3*  It  has  been  obferved  by  the  writers  o^ 
antiquities,  that  a  feafl  called  **  Matronaha,"  waa 
cclcbf^d  Ml  the  cakndi  of  Marchi  wbcm  Ukmu 
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facrificec  w«re  offered  up  to  Juno  by  the  Roman 
ladies,  to  whom  alTo  prefenu  were  then  fent  by 
their  friends,  io  grateful  remembrance  of  the  inter- 
pofitioD  of  the  Sabtoe  women  betwixt  their  fa- 
thers and  hufi>and8.  But  it  is  not  this  cuftom 
whicli  Tibullus  alludes  to.  The  beginninjjr  of  the 
year  in  ancient  times  on  the  calends  of  March 
"wouldhave  been  an  idle  circumltance  here,  if  the 
p-efentt  Tibullus  fpeaks  of,  were  not  what  we  call 
new  year's  gifts,  the  "  ftrcna  '  of  ancient  Rome, 
which  flew  about  in  every  corner,  and  which  em- 
perors themfelves  did  not  difdain  to  accept  of. 
Ovid,  indeed,  and  Suetonius,  e»prefsiy  aflign  the 
calends  of  January  for  thefe  exprtilions  of  benevo- 
lence :  but  even  two  fuch  aurhorities  arc  noc  fuf- 
£cicnt  to  convi(^  Tibullus,  in  the  judgmcjit  of  one 
converfant  with  his  writings,  ot  either  writing 
idly,  or  falfifying  ancient  collomei.  It  ihould  fecm, 
then,  that  the  Romans  continued  to  diftribute 
thefe  prefcots  as  earncfls  of  their  |(ood  wilhea  for 
their  friends,  on  the  calends  of  March,  according 
to  the  inftitution  of  RohiuluJ,  even  afrcr  Numa 
had  added  two  months  to  the  year,  and  placed 
them  at  the  head  of  it ;  that  this  remained  thus, 
till  the  calendar  took  a  more  fettled  form,  under 
Julius  Cxfar,  by  whofe  direAions  the  beginning 
•f  the  year  being  certainly  fixed  to  the  calends  of 
January ;  and  the  emperors  being  jealous  cf  their 
authority,  even  in  tritles,  it  became  the  cdwrt 
iafUion  to  confine  this  diftribution  of  new  year's 
j^ifis  to  that  time  only.  Ho  wonder  then,  that 
Ovid,  who  was  a  court-^atterer,  and  Suetonius, 
^ho  wrote  when  the  powers  of  the  emperors iiad 
fwallowed  up  all  law  and  cudom,  fliould  mention 
that  obfervance  only,  which  the  firft  Cxfar  had 
cilahliihed ;  nor  that  Tibullus  fliould  honovr  that 
islage  which  prevailed  when  his  darling  hberty 
ilouriihed,  and  difdaioed  to  take  notice  of  a  change 
•which  was  introduced  by  a  tyrant.  Wc  know 
the  obftinacy  of  many  of  our  own  countrymen  in 
favour  of  the  old  flyle;  but  amongft  the  Romans 
it  iiad  fomcwhat  of  virtue  in  it ;  it  wa«a  generous 
indignation  agatnft  the  authority  which  had  rob- 
Ved  their  country  of  every  valuable  privilege. 
Suetonius  himfdf  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion  : 
we  find  Tiberius,  who  thought  his  power  under* 
Biined  by  the  flighted  deviation  from  the  inftitu- 
tion of  his  predeceffors,  at  the  pains  ofmaking  an 
<dii5l  to  confine  the  new  year's  gifts  to  the  calends 
of  January  :  "  edido  prohibuit — ftrenarum  com- 
Biercium,  ne  ultra  calend.  Jauuaria«  cxerceretur." 
The  hiftorian  indeed  aiTigns  a  diflerent  reafon— 
that  Tiberius  did  it  for  his  own  cafe,  »s  numbers, 
who  could  noc  get  at  him  ^he  firft  day,  were 
plaguing  him  the  whole  month  through:  but 
what  occafion  for  a  folemn  edidt,  extended  to  all 
the  people,  for  the  eafe  of  the  emperor,  when  the 
bare  notice  of  bis  pleafure,  fupported  by  a  few 
Prztorian  guardfmen,  would  have  fufficiemly 
fecured  it?  Might  not  then  the  edi^  remain 
upon  record,  and  the  reafon  of  it  be  forgot  at 
fuch  diftance  of  time  ;  or  be  thought  improbable 
by  the  hilloriau,  when  the  caprices  which  ufuiliy 
attend  the  ftruggles  betwixt  prerogative  and  liber- 
ty were  buried  in  cblition  ?  £. 


Ver.  *9.  The  whole  beauty  of  this  de^  k  ki 
by  Scalrger  and  firoekhofius's  KadiBg 

gaudcat  ilia  oieis. 

Whatever  th«  wits  allege,  wherever  «meiRn'*«i 
'*  tinim**  eontend  for  pre-eminence,  it  is  s  k|» 
machia  of  seal  impotfaoce. 

Ver.  II.  To  underftand  the  original,  it  ndkk 
confldered,  that  the  ancients  had  very  few  *  On 
quadrati,"  or  fquare  books,  like  ours;  as  they  gw- 
rally  wrote  on  **  taembraax."  or  f«chiargti«B 
asrefemhled  oor  parchment:  ISi&eBingthcfe,tb»' 
fore,  one  to  another,  they  rolled  them  np,  «te 
0mihed,  on  a  long  piece  of  wood,  which  troo- 
ped at  both  ends  with  horn  or  ivoty,  and  kai. 
t  imes  decorated  with  paint.  Thefe  are  what  de 
poet  means  by  bis  •*  eomua."  By  **  jptiBM 
I  frontes'*  are  to  he  underilood  the  two  ends  of  tb 
wood  next  the  "  cornua,"  where  the  aetbff^ 
name  was  infcribed  on  a  labeL 

As  the  ancients,  therefore,  only  wr^te  oi  at 
fide  of  their  **  voltmiiua,**  the  other  was  geofli?f 
ftained  with  yellow  or  purple,  both  to  prt&fR 
titem,  ^nd  make  the  writing  more  legible.  AH 
to  this,  that  they  wrapped  ap  the  folded  fcroBii 
a  proper  envelope.  That  wherein  oar  poet  hat 
was  to  fend  his  **  volumina,  H^aa  to  beof  aiiint 
colour,  *<  lutesa  merabraoa.** 

The  (heets  were  fmoothed  with  paimee,  aJ 
hence  **  pumex"   came  metaphc»rically  to.%B^ 
an  elaborate  performanee.     The  **  'ftykn*'  ««a 
inftroment  with  one  end  of  which  they  vfs, 
and  with  the  other  erafed  ioaccuracief;  hm 
^  invertere  ftybm"  fignifies,  in  claiicalsrrit«.> 
correA.     But  wifen  not  words  only,  W  «Mr 
fentences  were  to  be  changed,  they  nfed  i^ 
arrd  hence,  to  fpongeont,  cfeu  in  oatAMjiteit 
to  obliierate.     The  ink  th^  fticienti  wM^ 
wa^  the  )iu<e  of  the  loligo. 

Ver.  25.  In  the  original  it  wat, 

S^d  primum  nymplitoi  larga  donate  (ftlbtCi 
till  Scaiiger  firft  changed  it  in(9 

Scd  primum  meritam  longa,  &c. 
And  afterwards,  in  his  poetic^,  read 

Sed  dominara  rara  primum  donate  falote, 

to  avoid  the  word  *^  nympha,**  which,  arcsi^ 
to  hi«D,  always  (ignifies  the  daughter  of  sf^ 
and  a  tnortai,  ot  •'  vice  veria."  Might,  kowwr, 
the  trarflator  make  any  farther  aitcratitf  ip* 
this  unhappy  pa0age,  he  would  roul 

Sed  nympham  facili  primuu  donate  (alute. 

As  vv^if,  in  Greek,  fignifies  «  nvpta;!'  aotfaice 
fome  parages  might  be  produced  to  &aw,  i^ 
**  nymt>ha"  fometimes  meant  a  wife,  mm^^ 
Romans. 

Ver.  35.  The  beauty  of  this  paflage  hua^^ 
is  prefumed,  been  fufficieotlf  attenM  to^  1^ 
literal  tranflition  is,  «*  The  pale  water  of  Pte 
ihall  raviAi  the  hope  of  this  Utlc  from  bio  wba 
he  is  dead,"  "  extin(Sl«.**  Where  it  IhonU  fom 
that  TibuUoSi  in  thisairiaRcd  duuiderofiJ^ 
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4  difttnicd  bdbiii4,  lO  order  i«>  coovioce  Nrsra 
bis  fiood  MUchmesc  to  h^ r,  aflures  her,  that  not 
.I7  life,  t^t  memory  icfelf  mud  fail  him,  before 
cao  ^t  the  pleaibg  hope  of  being  agvn 
ited  in  aoarriage  to  ber.  PIaco*a  metempfy- 
;iM  was  at  that  time  a  faihionable  dodrine  at 
tme :  which  Virgil  baa  thua  reprefeated,  book 
liae74S,&leq. 

u  omoet,  obi  mtlle  rotam  ^Ivere  per  aonoi, 
tbsmi  ad  fliraieB  Dens  evocat  agiqine  roagno : 
licet  iaMMnoret  fupera  ot  convexa  re>rifant, 
rfoi  ftfedpiant  in  corpora  ▼eUe  reverci. 

d  at  Tibulius,  even  in  the  midft  of  a  love  tale, 


(howa  himfelf  to  be  Diftftcr  of  all  the  leMlog  »£ 
his  time*,  it  i&  propable,  that  by  "  pallida  Ditis 
aqua/*  i»  meant  the  river  Lethe ;  and  that  tl|p 
deiign  of  the  whole  palTage  ia  to  aflufe  Mc«ra, 
that  he  (hould  always,  even  in  death,  retain  a  fond 
remembrance  of  her  charms ;  that  in  the  feparats 
iUte  of  hi*  foul,  he  flioidd  ftill  indulge  the-hopr* 
of  a  re-union  with  her,  when  they  (hould  enter 
again  apoo  the  fcene  of  life :  and  that  he  wooH 
not  fuficr  this  hope  to  be  ravilhed  from  him  by  any 
thing  elie  hot  the  Came  watera  of  oblivion,  in 
which  he  (hould  lofe  the  memory  of  every  thing 
he  had  formerly  been  acqt^ted  with.  M» 
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kiA  was  the  firil,  who  ventorM  to  divide 
)yo9tlifal  bridegroom,  and  the  tender  bride  : 
*r  bard  the  bridegroom,  who  can  bear  the  day, 
en  force  haa  torn  his  tender  bride  aw?y. 
e  too  my  paiieoce,  here  my  manhood  fails ; 
ikavegrow  daft^rds,  when  fierce  grief  ailails: 
iCe  I  moft !  the  truth  I  freely  own ; 
Jb  too  burdenfome  a  load  is  grown. 
%  when  I  flit  a  thin,  an  empty  (bade, 
«  on  the  mournful  pile  n»y  corfe  is  laid,      lO 
b  melting    grief,    with    treflea    looie    and 

torn, 
t  tboa,  Kezra  !  for  thy  hdband  mom  ? 
irent's  angui(h  will  thy  mother  (how, 
the  loft  youth,  who  Uv*d,  who  dy*d  for  you  ? 
tat  Cee  the  flamea  o*er  all  my  body  llray  ! 
d  flow  my  (hade  ye  call,  and  now  ye  pray 


In  black  array  *d.  $  the  flame  forgets  to  ton  % 

And  now  pure  water  on  your  hands  ye  poor ; 

My  lov*d  remains  next  gather*d  in  a  heap. 

With  wine  ye  fprinkle,  and  in  milk  ye  fteep.      ZO 

The  rooifiure  dry'd,  within  the  urn  ye  lisy 

My  bones,  and  to  the  monument  convey. 

Panchaian  odours  thither  ye  will  bring. 

And  all  the  produce  of  an  eaflem  fnring : 

But  what  than  eadem  fpringt  1  hald  more  dear, 

O  wet  my  a(bes  with  a  genuine  tear  I 

Thus,  by  yon  both  lamented,  let  me  die. 
Be  thus  perform'd  my  mournful  obfiequy  1 
Then  (hill  thefc  lines,  by  fome  throng*d  wayi 

rehte 
The  dear  occafion  of  my  difinal  fate:  ^ 

*^  Here  lies  poor  Lygdamot ;  a  lovely  wife, 
*'  Tom  fro^  his  arma,  cut  (hurt  his  thread  of  life.** 
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TGDAim  ha^g  by  force  been  deprived 
^cara,  he  faya  in  this  elegy,^  that  he  can  no 
ler  (opport  lift ;  and  dwells,  with  fuch  a  iieem- 
latisfsdion,  on  the  rites  which  he  defires  may 
3d  his  funeral,  that  we  may  fuppofe  the  lo£i 
tiy  affsaed  bim. 

be  beginiung  of  this  poem  difcovers  a  kind  of 
med  indifference,  befitting  his  fituation  of 
d ;  for  here  wit,  or  too  much  care  about  Ian- 
Se,  would  have  been  extremely  improper  :  be- 
e>  aa  Cicero  ibmewhere  obferves,  *'  quxdam 
n  negligentia  eft  diligens.'* 
Uthou^  the  traoflator  is  afraid,  that  this  elegy 
afford  but  fmall  entertaiament  to  the  mere 
hSk  reader,  the  fcbolar  witl  &ot  be  furprifcd 


to  be  told,  that  it  coft  him  more  trouble  to  trao^ 
late,  than  moft  of  the  cither  elegies. 

Ver.  I.  Hard  toai  tAtJtrft,  &< .]  This  fentiocDt 
is  finely  expr^ifed  by  ^laounond,  £t  9. 

He  who  could  firft  two  gende  hearts  unbind. 
And  robe  a  lover  of  his  weeping  fair. 

Hard  was  the  man ;  but  harder,  in  my  mtod, 
The  lover  flill,  who  died  not  of  defpair. 

With  mean  difguUe  let  otbert  nature  hide. 
And  mimic  virtue  with  the  paint  of  art; 

I  fcorn  the  cheat  of  reafon*s  foolifli  pride. 
And  boad  the  graceful  weaknels  of  my  heart. 
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•■d  It  mf  4tf ,  and  hi  mj  lin^erin;  oighc, 
WlicB,  wrapt  in  iileiic  grief,  f  weep  alone « 

Delia  is  loft !  and  all  my  paft  delight 
It  now  die  fouroe  of  unavailing  moan. 

VHiU  foUowt  it  an  tmf  roTcment  on  Tibcdlut : 

'Where  It  the  wit,  that  heigheoed  beauty't  ehannt? 

Where  it  chie  lace,  that  fed  my  longing  eyet  ? 
Vhere  it  the  flupe,  that  might  have  bleft  my 
armt? 

Where  all  tfaofe  hopet,  relentlefi  fate  deaict  ? 

Ver.  3.  What  fayt  the  figacioat  Broekhaliu^  ? 
*  Sic  mulier  matet  mentem  oon  nolens,  tralato  in 
aliom  amofe  ;  an  &  tunc  moriendom  mifero  iUi, 
fpreto,  atqoe  rejedo  ?  Quid  fi  ftupro  alien*  pol- 
lata  fidem  fallat  V* 

Ver.  IQ,  Thit  rite,  wJuch  it  ^altogether  foreign 
to  EngUlh  manners,  Mr.  Hammond  has,  we  fear, 
rather  injodiciouily  trantfetred  into  hit  ninth 
elegy: 

Wilt  thou  in  teart  thy  lorer't  corfe  attend  ? 

With  eyet  averted  light  the  folemn  6rc  ! 
Till  all  around  the  doleful  flames  afcend. 

Then,  ilowly  imking,  by  degreet  espirje. 

If  the  reader  it  defirout  to  know  the  manner  in 
which  the  funeral  pile  wat  conflruded,  he  may 
confult  Bozhomius,  Qusft.  Rpm.  p.  99.  who,  by 
a  ttgore  explains  the  method  the  Romans  took  to 
diftinguUh  between  the  alhet  of  the  burnt  body, 
Bod  the  aihes  of  the  wood  and  other  coml)u{Ublet, 
which  were  thrawn  upon  the  fire :  The  foluttqn 
•f  thit  formerly  ocetfioncd  mighty  controverfiet 
amongft  the  critict ;  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, had  they  confidered,  that  burning,  or,  at 
the  chemiftt  call  it,  calcination,  doct  not  change 
Ihe  figure  of  the  bonet. 

Ver.  XI.  There  it  a  thought  funllar  to  this,  ia 
that  beautiful  paftoral  ballad  called  CtUm. 

At  the  funeral  of  their  parenu,  the  font  attend- . 
cd  ■*  velatis  capitibus,"  but  the  girls  went  uncov- 
ered and  with  diihevellcd  hair,  wearing  white 
garments  and  white  fillett.  See  Plutarch*t 
yo^gfii  Black,  however,  came  afterwards  to  be 
the  mourning  colour,  at  it  wat  in  the  time  of  our 
poet. 

Ver.  15.  When  a  perfon  died  at  Rome,  a 
Kranch  of  cyprefs  was  hung  over  the  door  of  the 
houfe,  that  the  pontiff,  and  others  of  the  (acred 
collie,  mifht  not  pollute  themiielvet  by  entering 
it.  The  old  Commentator  on  Virgil  dys,  that 
the  bodies  of  the  bctur  fort  were  kept  feven  days, 
Iburut  on  the  eighth,  and  burled  on  the  ninth. 
By  this,  the  moft  dreadful  of  calamitiet  wat  pre- 
vented,  that  of  coming  to  life  on  the  pile,  after  it 
wat  fct  on  fire.  And  that  the  bodies  might  not 
putrefy  by  being  kept  fo  long,  they  were  waihed 
with  proper  drenches,  and  anointed  with  antifep- 
tic  unguents;  after  this  they  were  fplendidly 
clothed,  and  fome  pieces  of  money  put  into  their 
mouths. 

The  body  wat  attended  by  the  male  and  female 
relations  of  the  dcceafed ;  and  fometimes,  at  Ho- 
mer  mention  s»  by  hired  mourners.  The  attend- 
anu  were  called  t^ether  by  ibuxul  of  tnun^ ; 


and  the  body,  preceded  by  the  ftnan  «f  M 
ceafcd*tanoeftort,  wat  carried  thmegk  the  In 
to  the  place  where  it  wat  to  be  banic  Timyi 
were  blown  on  at  the  fnnenlt  of  theaKo,  ^ 
theproccffion;  at wereflotetetdMlttfcUtti 
&c.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tablet  HaMi 
number  of  muficaliaftrmnemt  to  twclft.  II 
the  pile  wat  ere^ing,  the  praifet  of  ik  4iid 
were  fu^  in  nkelaacholy  ftaiat>  icctap^ 
WAtb  mufic  fad  and  folemn  :  jd4  bdiy  mk 
the  nearcft  relationt  tinog  cypc«(t  §ad  fda 
upon  it  both  to  feed  the  flamet,  m^  Ami 
Hench,  the  dirge  ftill  proceeding.  Whai 
body  wat  burnt,  tiie  chief  nMmnier%  16s  «i 
ing  their  htods  in  vratcr,  fcparated  tbc  U 
from  the  aihes;  and,  pooring  new  milk,Mw 
and  fometimes  blood  Jkpeo  Uiem,  yn^  1^1 
in  fine  lawn,  and  then  inniiied  tbai,  M 
fometimes  in  the  urn  a  bottle  of  tetis  (has 
old  monuments  ;  *'  cum  lacrymit  pofti)",  Wi 
wayt  fome  perfume,  according  to  the  fni| 
the  dcceafed,  ^When  inurned,  they  am 
them  to  a  monument,  in  the  bnildmg  d  m 
in  the  timet  of  the  old  repnbUc,  a  cemiti 
not  to  be  exceeded,  without  forfeitiDi 
fum  to  the  ftate.  Thefe  mooumentt 
fometimet  anointed  vrirh  rich 
neral  ceremony  being  fiarflied,  the 
entertained  with  a  fupper  :  befidet 
quariet  make  alfo  mention  of  three 
mortuary  banquett.  The  fnlleft,  1 
ancient  account  of  funeral  ritca,  it 
in  the  2$d  Iliad. 

The  «<  Venut  f  nfera,    or  BWb^ 
overfnneralt.    The  Roman 
a  fircet  called  Libitina.    If  the 
to  inform  himfelf  of  the  feoera! 
ferent  nationt,  he  may  cooTnlt 
difcourfe  ZIi^j  wfv#tff,  and  the  notes 
edition,  an.  1563,  at  alfo  KircfanunaBi' 
neribut."    • 

Ver.  21.  Vopiut  and  others,  authodflP 
the  MSS.  read 

car  bafeia'MunQffCBi  tollcfft  vBDik 

And  farther  fapport  their  reading  by  tk  aij 
ty  of  that  i^itty  mimographer  Pb^^**^ 
where  the  **  carbafei  venti"  figoilyttnM 
covering  of  fine  linen.    Vnlpiot  akb  W  H 
fauh  with  the  common  interpfttation  «f  Ai 
fage :    Quid  enim  frigidhu  eicofittri  fi 
fityt  he,  "  quam  olla  in  linteo  vestilui  f 
eidfugeratur  humor,  quo  Qmcfa  crni^ 
tempore,*'  addt  he,  no  doobt  very  uS^ 
oleribus  ita  guttat  ezcntiBnt  coqai.**  Ai 
in  panicular  he  cenfuret  Scal%er :  "  ^ 
terea  idoneum  audorem  pndncat,  |ltt  1 
tiam  fuam  tueatnr,  fed  qvafiex  tripodetclMi 
fulentibut  reiponfa  dam,  fibt  aedi  jobo.* 
notwithfianding  all  thit  leal,  Broekbafiwl 
ftandathe  paflage  ^i  the  fame  fcak  tr  W 
doet,  only  he  readt  **  caibafeit  nbb"  ^ 
fupportt  by  two  paflaget  firom  Cicero^  ^< 
gamft  Verret;  adding,  that  theqsbM* 
prdfion  ai  **  carbafei  vcnti"  aqght  be  itf  • 
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bge,  or  in  fiidre,  yet  in  ftri<mi  compofitioni  h 
irould  be  at  coUt  m  Vuto's**  vittcx  togx.'*  The 
perfion  mdadet  both  meanings. 

Ver.  %%.  The  monnmenu  of  the  more  wealthy 
were  ereAed  of  marble ;  and  io  focb  a  one  Tibul* 
Hs  deiires  Nesra  to  place  the  alhet  of  Lf  gdamoi. 

There  are  many  infcriptiont  in  Gmtcnis,  and 
Hut  in  Rdoethis,  which  (how,  that  the  Romans 
•lied  a  tomb  **  domus**  (aiin  the  original),  with 
he  adje^ye  "  sterna"  annexed  to  it. 

Ver.  19.  It  If  certain  that  the  Romans  had  of- 
en  their  modmments  ereded  by  fome  public  ro;id ; 
od  Broekhoilus  interprets  Che**  celebri  fronte*'  of 
he  original  in  this  fcnfe.    Akhottgh  the  tranlla- 


^9 


tor  has  adopted  that  meaning,  he  !s  alfo  of  opinion, 
that  the  **  celebri  fronte**  maj  fignify  the  fore  put 
of  the  monument,  which  was  to  be  rendered  fa- 
mous by  its  architedore,  and  el^eciatly  by  the  epi- 
taph which  was  to  be  infcribed  oa  iL 

Ver.  31.  The  ancients,  as  Broekhufius  obfenrea, 
had  the  caufe  of  their  death  infcribed  on  their 
tombs,  fometimes  that  they  might  ac(}uire  gloiy . 
hereby,  and  fometimes  to  gain  compaffion.  "nieo- 
critus  aibrds  us  aa  inftanee  of  she  latter,  pretty  A- 
milar  to  thft  io  our  poet  s 

AkXm  §rms  rtit  Xt^^  AifnHm  li^ci  Wa^fin* 


ELEGY  m. 


Why  did  I  fappUcate  the  powers  divine  ? 
Why  votive  incenfe  bum  at  every  (hrine  I 
Mot  that  I  marble  palaces  might  own. 
To  draw  fpeAacors,  and  to  make  me  known ; 
ot  that  my  teams  might  plough  new  purchas'd 

plains, 
Und  bounteous  autumn  glad  my  conntleft  fwains: 
I  begg*d  with  you  my  youthful  days  to  (hare, 
t  begg*d  in  age  to  cliip  the  lovely  fair; 
Md  when  my  ftated  race  of  life  was  o'er, 
t  begg*d  to  pafs  alone  the  Stygian  Ihore.  10 

Can  treafur'd  gold  the  iortur*d  bread  corn- 
pole? 
Dr  plains,  wide  cult«r*d,  footh  the  lover*s  woes  ? 
Can  marb]e-piUar*d  domes,  the  pride  of  art, 
l^carc  from  iiarrow  the  pofleflbr's  heart } 
Not  circling  woods,  refembling  facred  groves^ 
Not  Parian  pavemenu,  nor  gay-gilt  alcoves. 
Not  all  the  gems  that  load  an  callem  (horcj 
Not  whau*er  elie  the  greedy  great  adore, 


Pofle£i*d,  can  ihield  the  owner's  hcea(k  from  wo^. 
Since  fickle  fortune  governs  all  below  :  ao^ 

Such  toys,  in  little  minds,  may  envy  caifes 
Still  iktle  minds  improper  objeds  praiOe. 
Poor  let  me  be ;  for  poverty  can  pleale 
With  you ;  without  you,  crowns  could  give  no  ea(e. 

Shine  forth,  bright  mocn  I  and  every  blift  impart^ 
ReAore  Nesra  to  my  doating  heart '. 
For  if  her  glad  return  the  gods  deny, 
If  I  folicit  ftill  in  vain  the  Iky, 
Nor  power,  nor  all  the  wealth  this  globe  containi. 
Can  over  mitigate  my  heart-felt  pains ;  ^ 

Let  others  th^e  enjoy ;  be  peace  my  bt. 
Be  mine  Ne»ra,  mine  a  humble  cot  1 
S«tnrnia,  grant  thy  fnppliant's  timid  prayer ! 
And  «id  me,  Venus  1  from  thy  pearly  chair ! 

Yet,  if  the  fifters,  who  o*er  fate  prefide. 
My  vows  contemning,  ftill  detain  my  bride, 
Ceafe,breaft,  to  heave  i  ceafe,anxious  blood  toflowf 
Come,  death  !  tran(jport  me  to  the  realms  below. 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  III. 


Tuts  elegy  contains  a  fine  pidure  of  a  true 
phibfophical  lover ;  fuch  truly  know  the  uofatif- 
fsdorincA  of  ridies  or  ambition,  to  remove  the 
itftalet  of  thd*  Blind.  Of  this  happy  complexion 
^as  our  ppet  {  for  a  legitimate  foo  of  Apollo  can 
fcarce  ftoop  M  the  mom  potfuiu  of  fordid  inte. 
<^  but  being  enthuiia{Ucally  enamoured  of  the 
>nufes,  finds  more  raptare  in  their  eafy  converfe, 
tluui  in  all  the  preferments  which  kings  can  be- 
ftow  (fee  Mr.  Hurd*s  excellent  notes  on  Horace's 
Epifile  to  Augttftus,  p.  109).  The  genuine  poet 
not  only  immortalizes  himfdf,  but  hands  down 
^  virtue  of  others,  a  fair  example  to  latcft  po- 


fterity,  and  thus  he  becomes  the  undoubted  guar- 
dian  of  the  temple  of  fame.  But  can  wealth  9r 
grandeur  effe^uate  this  ?  Of  difficult  acquireinent, 
and  precarious  in  poiTeiBon,  death  inevitably  be- 
reaves us  of  both.  No  wonder  then  that  our  poe- 
tical inamorato  only  requeued  of  the  gods  faccefs 
in  his  addreflcs.to  Nostra.  In  that  one  wl(h  all 
his  hsppinefs  was  centred  :  with  her,  any  ftation 
of  life  could  pleafe ;  without  her,  no  fiation,  how- 
ever fplendid,  could  afibrd  him  the  finalleft  com- 
fort. 

Ver.  3.  How  little  thefe  things  are  capable  of 
making  the  pulTcirors  of  them  ti^^^y^  has  Ivgn 
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>een  known ;  tnd  yet  how  keenlj  bufy  v«  the 
fH'ca^  Tiilgar  and  thefmall  in  the  purfuit  of  them  ? 
Had  nuokind  eftimated  the  value  of  pofleflioBS« 
or  the  eitenfivcnefii  of  them,  by  the  felicity  they 
confer,  and  regnlated  their  own  condu^  accord* 
inely,  how  many  difaftrout  wart  and  other  cai»- 
auties  would  have  been  prevented  ? 

Ver.  za  Not  fo  my  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  hit  fine 
cdogut,  incituledy  Pofleflion : 

"When  latf  old  age  osr  heada  fliall  filler  o'er. 
And  our  flow  puUet  dance  with  joy  no  laore ; 
When  time  no  longer  will  thy  beautiei  fpore. 
And  only  Damon*t  eye  Ihall  think  thee  fair ;  i 
Then  may  the  gentle  hand  of  T^tlcome  death. 
At  one  loft  firoke,  deprive  ut  both  of  breath : 
3^y  we  beneath  one  common  ftone  be  laid. 
And  the  fame  cyprefs  both  our  a(het  fhade. 
Vtrhapt  fome  friendly  mufe,  in  tender  verfe, 
Shall  deign  our  £iithful  paffion  to  rehearic ; 
And  future  aget,  with  juft  envy  movM, 
JU  told  how  Damon  and  hit  Delia  iov*d. 

Ver.  13.  Tibnilua  jnentiona  three  kinds  of 
anarble;  the  Phrygian,  which  wat  then  moft  in 
«fteem;  the  Lacedemonian,  and  the  Eubsan.  The 
Jtomant  ran  into  inunenfe  ezpence  in  the  article 
Af  marble  ptlhrt;  although  it  appears,  that  the 
'Julian  law  endeavoured,  by  taies,  to  rcftrain  that 
luxury ;  for  they,  not  content  with  the  native  co- 
lourt  of  the  marble,  not  only  pahited,  but  ftained 
•St.  In  the  Memoirt  of  the  Academy  of  Sciencea, 
there  it  an  account  how  the  latter  proce(steay  be 
performed.  Pliny  ullt  ot,  that  Mamurra,  who 
commanded  CaKfar't  artificert  (prafeSnsfahrvnm) 
3d  Oanl,  was  the  firft  who  incroftcd  the  whole 
»fide  of  his  houfe  with  marble.  This  Mamurra, 
^ho  wai  a  Rnman  knight,  and  bom  at  Formix, 
it  he  whom  Catollut  lames  in  his  verfet.    . 

Ver.  15.  Tl)e  ancients  diflinguiflicd,  according 
to  Servins,  between  "  nemut,  lucu*"  (the  words 
«i  the  onginal),  and  »« fylva  5"  the  firft  fignifyiog 
a  regular  plantation  of  trees ;  the  fecond  the  fame, 
hut  devoted  to  religion ;  and  the  third  a  foreil 
(diffvfa  et  hcuha  Mrhmm  wtuMtwh),  Roman 
writers,  however,  often  ufe  "  nemok**  and  *•  fyl- 
va" fynonymoufly. 

The  inhabitaott  of  Rome  were  even  more  ez- 
pcnfive  in  this  article  than  they  were  with  regfrd 
to  marble  itfclf.  Take  the  following  inftaoce : 
Cheius  Dometius  having  obje^ed  to  Lucus  Craf- 
fus,  in  a  public  debate,  that  the  portico  of  his 
lioufe  wat  fopported  by  Kymettian  piUara,  was 
adked  by  the  latter,  what  price  he  put  upon  his 
own  honfe  ?  And  being  anfwered,  **  fetagies  feft 
tertia;*'  QraiTas  again  demanded,  how  much  tefs 
it  wonid  be  worth  (hould  be  cut  down  the  ten 
little  trees  that  ftood  before  it;  •*  tricies  fefter- 
tia,**  replied  Domitius.  To  whom  Craflus,  Whe- 
ther am  I  then,  who  bought  tep  colunuis  **  cen- 
OMB  ^oiUibvt  SBsnonuD,*'  or  joa  who  value  the 


fliade  of  ten  Ibruba  «t  <*  tridei  feficrtiis;*  h 
moft  extravagant  man  ?  And  yet,  adds  tbe  {tfi- 
fible  mifcelUny  writer,  from  whrai  I  copy  ben, 
all  this  was  nothing  when  compared  to  die  bi* 
ury  of  after-times,  both  in  their  VsiUisgi  vt 
groves.  And,  indeed,  if  it  is  coalidered,  tbti 
fcnight*s  houfe,  in  the  upper  part  of  Rome,  vnU 
fell  for  thirty  choufand  pounds  Sterling,  >gnnc<f 
^all  extent  to  fuch  a  houfe,  moft  be  nfil?  a> 
penfive  in  a  city,  which,  according  to  tbead 
moderate  calculation,  contained  at  asaoy  pe^ 
at  any  dty  at  prefent  in  Europe. 

Ver.  17.  Horace  has  iliufinued  tfaii  nkK 
ufnal  felicity  of  eipreflion : 

Non  enim  Gazs,  neque  confularft        • 
3ummevet  li^ftor  miferot  tnmnltut 
Mentit,  ct  curat  la^ueata  circnm 

Teda  v&lant^  i 

Nor  wealth,  nor  gtaadeur  can  ceotml 
The  fickly  tomnlu  of  the  fool ;  ' 

Or  bid  grim  care  to  ftaad  aloof. 
Which  hovert  ronnd  the  vaulted  roof. 

The  truth  it,  virtue  is  the  fole  parent  tfl^ 
nefa.  See  Mr.  Johnfon't  admirable  poo^ft 
toled,  the  Vanity  of  Hunun  Wiflict. 

Ver.  34-  A  critk  of  no  fmall  teaniio(# 
the  Dutch  editor  mentions,  foppofes  tbok^fk 
in  this  paflage  alludes  to  tbie  ftatae  rfl^i 
which  Phidias  made  of  gold  and  iTory,  M 
Elianti  In  this  work  of  Phidiii,  the  gwUM 
reprcfcnted  as  treading  with  one  of  her  isr^ 
a  tortoife ;  by  which  fymbol  the  anpolittMb 
meant  to  inimuate,  that  the  ladies  ooghi  r^w 
filence,  aod  mind  their  donieftic  afiin  ^ 
this,  Broekhufiut  wifely  ohfervet,  **  niiA  I 
fapimus  horis  omnibus  ;**  and,  indeed,  iGii#  \ 
fidered,  that  Venus  wat,  by  the  mythohrt^ 
pofed  to  fpring  from  the  fea,  aod  ofaanM 
a  chair  of  (bell,  what  occafion  was  thmlt* 
iog  TibuUus,  who  always  thought  Bacff^v 
lude  CO  fo  remote  an  objedt  I  But  dioi  k^* 
play  the  foot  with  learning  I  or,  »  to  tft^ 
poet  beuer  expreffes  it,  we  have  here 

Much  hard  ftudy  without  limfe  er  breefi^«^ 
AaA  all  the  mve  tmpertineoee  of  readog. 

If  Venus  had  her  IheU  of  eld.  a  Bodcnlii| 
poet,  Hadrian  Marios,  haa^  heilowed  a  b^ft' 
love,  in  a  beautiful  poem  he  calls  Cymb  Mi^l 
rit,  on  which  bis  brother,  Johanna  Secvdi^i* 
compliments  him :  I 

Ingeniofe  Mari,  ventor«  in  faacnb  team  j 
Me  tua  cymbat  vehat,  noti  grafcpsodva^  j 

Cymba,  renidentem  qua  mutet  Cypns.t«tcl^  | 
Quamque  cohuabifio  prsfciaC  ipiEi  j*g^  . 
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ST  night's  ]11<4»od2ng  dreamt,  ye  godi  avert ! 
•  plague,  with  portents,  a  poor  lover>  heart  I 
why  i  From  prejudice  our  terrors  rife  ; 
a  vifions  have  no  commerce  with  the  (kies : 
event  of  things  the  gods  alone  forefee, 
I  Tttfcao  prielU  foretel  what  they  decree, 
urn  ffit  at  midiright  romid  the  (over's  head, 
(timorous  man  alarm  with'idre  dread  : 
\  hence  oMations  to  divert  the  t^oe, 
ak  faperftttloQs  ititodson  heaven  bedd^nr.      lo 
fiooe  vrhate*er  the  gods  foretel  is  true, 
i  man*s  ofc  warn*d,myficrioQs  dreams !  by  you ; 
ad  Judo  !  make  my  nightly  vifiom  vain, 
n  nuke  my  boding  Clears,  arid  ca)m  my  pato  ! 
:  blcfied  gods,  yon  know,  I  ne*er  revil'd, 
i  ntfnght  iniqtious  e*er  my  heart  defil'd. 
fow  night  had  lav'd  her  courfcrs  in  the  main, 
t  left  to  dewy  dawn  a  doubtful  reign ; 
id  fleep,  that  from  the  couch  of  forrow  fltes, 
e  wretch's  folacc)  had  not  clos'd  my  eyes ;  lo 
kOt,  when  mom  mibarr'd  the  gates  of  light, 
lo^ny  flumber  Ihut  my  labouring  fight ; 
^th  appcar*d,with  virgin-Iaurel  crown'df 
mov'd  majeftic,  and  I  heard  the  found. 
H  charms,  fuch  manly  charms,  were  never  feen, 
&'d  hit  eyes,  and  harmonized  his  mien; 
hair,  in  ringlets  of  an  auburn  hue, 
d  {Syrian  fv^eets,  and  o'er  his  (houlders  flew ; 
white  as  thrae,  fah*  Luna,  viras  hlf  fkin, 
vehi'd  with  azure,  and  as  fmoothly  thin ;      30 
Ml  a  |0ufh  vermilionM  o'er  his  face, 
whesa  maid  ^rH  melts  in  man^s  embrace ; 
when  the  fah-  with  curious  art  unite 
c  purple  amaranth,  and  lily  white. 
»loi)m  like  his,  when  ting*d  by  autumn's  pride, 
Idens  the  apple  on  the  funny  i|de ; 
fjrian  tunic  to  his  ancles  flow'd, 
lich  through  its  firmed  plalu  his  godlike  bean* 

tics  fhow'd. 
yre  the  prefeot  Mnlciber  bettow'd, 
his  left  arm  with  eafy  grandeur  glow*d  y     40 
e  peerlefs  work  of  virgin  gold  wa«  made/ 
'di ivory,  gems,  and  tortoife  interlaid; 
cr  a\i  the  vocal  firings  his  fingers  ftray, 
^«  vockl  firings  his  fingers  glad  obey, 
'd,  harmoni2*d,  a  fprightly  prelude  play: 
t  when  he  join'd  the  mafic  of  his  tongue, 
cic  foft,  fad  elegiac  lays  he  fung :  » 

"*  Ail  hail,  thou  care  of  Heaven !  (a  vittuoOs 

bard, 
The  god  of  wine,  the  m«fes»  I  regard)  ? 
But  neither  Bacchus,  nor  the  Thcfpian  nine,  50 
The  (acrtd  will  of  deftitty  divine : 
The  fccret  book  of  deftiny  to  fee. 
Heaven's  awful  6te  has  given  alrae  to  me  » 


*<  And  I,  imerring  god,  to  you  explain 
'*  (Attend  and  credit)  what  the  fates  ocdaia, 
••  She  who  is  ftili  your  ever  conllant  care, 
"  Dearer  to  you  than  fons  to  mothers  are, 
*•  Whofe  beauties  bloops  in  every  foften'd  line, 
•*  Her  fct's  envy,  and^tbe  love  of  thine  :        *  S9 
**  Not   with   more  warmth   is  female  fnndnefs 
"  mov'd,  [lov'd, 

"  Kot  with  niore  warmth  are  tendered  brides  bc- 
"  For  whom  you  hourly  imponune  the  Ccy, 
**  For  whobs  you  wi(h.to  live,  nor  fear  to  die, 
'*  Whofe  form,  when  night  has  wrapp'd  in  black 

"  the  pole, 
**  Cheats  in  foft  vifiiwi  your  enamoured  foul ; 
••  Nexra !  whofe  bright  charms  your  vcrfc  dlf-*' 

••  plays, 
*•  Seeks  a  new  loVet*,  and  inronfiant  ftrays ! 
*'  For  thee'  no  more  with  mutual  warmth  fho 
••  bums,  [rptirns, 

'*  But  thy  challe  honfe,  and  cBafle  embrace,  flie 
•*  O  cruel,  perjur'd,  falfe,  intriguing  fex '       70 
"  O  born  with  woes  poor  wretched  man  to  vex  1 
"  Whoe'er  has  learn'd  her  lover  to  betray,    , 
"  Her  beauty  perifh,  and  her  name  decay  ! 

**  Vet,  as  the  fex  will  change,  avoid  defpatr ; 
^  A  patient  homage  nuy  fnbdujL  the  fair. 
"  Fierce  love  taught  man  to  fuftcr,  laugh  at  pin  •' 
*'  Fierce  love  uught  man,  with  joy,  to  dra^  the 

••  chain; 
"  Fierce  love,  nor  vainly  fabulous  rfie  tale, 
*•  Forc'd  me,  yes  £orc*d  me.  to  the  lonely  dale : 
••  There  t  Admetus*  fnowy  heifers  drove,         80 
•*  Nbr  tnn'd  my  lyre,  nor  funjg,  abforh'd  in  love. 
*»  The  favourite  fon  of  Heaven's  almighty  fire, 
•*  Priferr'd  a  firaw-pipe  to  his  golden  lyre. 
**  Though  falfe  the  fiir,  though  love  is  wild, 
••  obey; 
"  O^,  youth,  ybu  know  not  love*«  tyrantiic  fway. 
**  In  plaintive  ftrains  addref«  the  haughty  fair; 
<*  The  haughty  foften  at  the  voice  of  prayer. 
••  K  ever  true  my  Delphian  anfwers  prove, 
**  Bear  this  my  meifAge  to  the  maid  yu  lovel 

'*  Pride  of  yotfr  fex,  and  pafijon  of  the  age !  99 
«•  No  more  let  other  ilicn  yonr  love  engage ; 
**  A  bard  on  yon  the  Delian  god  beltows, 
"  This  match  atone  can  warrant  your  repofe.'* 
He  fung.    When  Morpheus  from  my  pillow 
flew. 
And  plung'd  me  in  itibftantial  griefs  anew. 
'  Ah !  who  could  think  that  thou  had  ft  broke  thy 
^oWs, 
That  thou,  Ne«ra !  fought'ft  another  fpuufe  ? 
Such  horrid  crimes,  as  all  mankind  carted. 
Could  they,  how  could  they,  harbour  in   thr 
brcaftf 
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The  nithlefs  deep,  1  know,  was  not  thy  fire;  lOJ 
Kor  fierce  chimxra,  belching  floods  of  fire  ; 
-  Nor  didfl  thou  from  the  triple  monfter  fpring, 
Round  whom  a  coil  of  kindred  fcrpents  cling ; 
Thou  art  not  of  the  Lybian  lion«*  feed. 
Of  barking  Scylla^s,  nor  Charybdis*  breed; 


Nor  Afric'a  fand»,  nor  Scythu  gave  thee  birth  j 
But  a  compai&onate,  benignant  earth. 
Noi  thou,  luy  fair,  deriv*£L  thy  noble  nee 
From  parent*  decked  with  every  haoiao  grao. 

Ye  god* !  avert  the  woe»  that  haaDt  my  masi 
And  give  the  cruel  phantoms  to  the  wind.     lu 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  IV. 


Tins  is  one  of  the  fineft  poem«  in  TibuUot. 
Our  dreams  arc  commonly  the  impcrfe<ft  images- 
of  our  waking  thouj^his,  efpecially  when  the  mind 
as  under  the  influence  of  fome  violent  pafiion.. 
Thus,  in  particular,  it  fares  with  the  genuine  ina- 
jnorato,  and  fuch  a  one  ac  this  time  was  the  lover 
of  Neaera.  Swallowed  up  in  his  afTc^ion  for  that 
fair  one,  and  didradled  at  her  alTeded  delays  to 
jnakc  him  happy,  he  one  night  folicited  fleep ;  but 
ihe  drowfy  god  long  reflflcd  his  importunities: 
at  lad,  however,  the  lover  beifng  fatigued  with  the 
vrant  thereof,  but  more  with  the  fucccflion  of  un» 
]7romiilng  forebodings  dropped  into  a  flumber 
about  the  morning*  but  did  not  long  enjoy  this 
pleailng  (late  of  infenfibility ;  for,  foon  after, 
i^pollo  appeared,  and  informed  him,  that  Neairra 
was  about  to  defcrt  him  for  another.  A 9  this 
news  was  of  a  raod  alarming  nature,  and  could 
not  fail  to  roufe  his  indignation  againft  the  fez; 
Apollo,  by  artfully  adopting  his  ^ntimenti  0:1 
that  fcore,  pave^  the  way  for  his  recomiuending 
"jjatience  as  his  only  remedy,  Apollo*s  fpcech  con- 
cludes with  a  meffage  to  Nescra,  that  if  fhe  ever, 
cxpedled  happinefs,  She  mail  think  of  none  elfe 
for  her  hufband  but  her  former  lover.  This  was 
a  very  dexterous  way  of  reclaiming  hi«  miftrcfs; 
and  it  may  with  propriety  be  obferved,  that  if 
Apollo  did  not  appear  t-o  our  poet,  he  certainly 
jnfpircd  the  defcription  which  TibuUus  gives  of 
that  god ;  as  we  half  pardon  Nexra  her  infidelity, 
in  conllderation  of  thid  beautiful  elegy. 

Propertius  has  a  fine  vifioa  upon  his  miftrcfs'fc 
propofiog  to  go  abroad. 

Ver.  6.  The  Roman  haurufp'ces,  of  whom  be. 
fore  (Book  ii.  El.  6.)  were  called  Tufcan,  becaufe 
their  art  was  founded  on  the  religious  practice  of 
Tufcany.  The  firft  fixteen  lines  of  this  elegy  are 
an  introdudtion  to  the  viOon :  reafon  and  philofo* 
phy  feemed  to  perfuade  our  lover,  that  dreams 
were  not  to  be  aiinded:  but  fuperflition,  and 
thofe  fears  which  are  fo  natural  to  love,  won  him 
over  to  the  other  fide.  He  therefore  entreats  Ia\- 
eina,  that  as  he  was  not  confcioos  of  having  adled 
any  otherwife  than  as  became  a  man  of  probity, 
ibe  would  be  pleafed  (ut  velit)  to  render  all  his 
fears  ground lefs. 

.  Ver.  9.  .  The  oblations  mentioned  in  the  text 
are  the  ho]y  cake  ^farre  pio)  and  fait  (ct  falicntc 
laic).    This  the  Romans  alio  learn  from  the  Tuf 


cans,  for  whofe  application  to  hsrnificy,  &lO 
cern  aflligns  fome  exiraordinary  reafons.  **  Ib^ 
ail tem  (fays  that  incomparable  writer  aadfd 
man)  quod  in  religione  imbiiti,  ftudiofiaail 
brius  hoilias  inunoiabant,  eztonun  cogaitiail 
maxime  dediderupt :  quodque  propter  aenMC 
fitudinem  de  calo  apud  cos  multa  fiel^at,  cfjrf 
ob  eandem  caufam  multa  inufitata  partiaoll 
alia  ex  terra  oriebantur»  qaaedam  etiam  ahtt, 
num  pecudumve  conceptu  ct  fatu :  poci 
exerciiattflimi  interpretes  cxtitcrunt.*' 

Ver.  13.  Some  interpreters  underftaod 
to  be  the  JLucina  of  the  original;  bat 
certainly  meant  Juno  Lucina,  or  the  g( 
light  and  of  matrimony.    Fcftus  and  Vi 
rive  the  appellation  Lucina  from  "  In, 
but  Pliny,  with  whom  Ovid  alfo,  in  ooe 
his  Fafii,  agrees,  thinks  that  Jooo  was 
cina  from  **  lucus  *'     Both  etymologies, 
at  lad  turn  out  to  be  the  fame.    **  Vm\ 
(fays  Broekhufius)  dici  a  luce  luminum 
caufa  c;c  arboribus  fufpenforum  fatis  cosli* 

Ver.  1 7.  TibulluH  is  tlic  only  poet  of  iMf 
who  befiows  on  night  a  chariot  and  foor;^ 
rini  is  the  only  one  among  the  modermili^ 
imitated  him.  This  he  does  in  a  prolo(a^#; 
fixed  to  a  wretched  paflorai  drama,  iDticsUH 
dc  ^ciro,  compofed  by  Count  Ciudubakis^ii 
ntfclli. 

Chiunque  haver  defia 

Di  mia  condition  plena  c(mtezza, 

Qaxfla  bruna  quadriga 

Miri,  e  qucfti  aurci  fregi ;  c  fopripa 

Q^al  d  quanta  i'  mi  fia. 

Our  poet,  in  imiratlon  of  Homer,  calis  theoH 
'•  coerulcus  amnis,"  or  a  carrulecn  flrcam. 

Ver.  %i.  The  ancienrs  thought  that  thdkw^ 
fions  were  truly  prophetic  which  appeared  ielllli 
morning.  •*  Ccrtiora  ct  colatiora  (fjyi  Tai^ 
lian)  de  anima  fomniari  affirmant  fub  exootf 
noaibB>»;*'  or,  as  OniatfrtSak  ii  hiicjiik 
of  Hero  CO  Lean'der, 

fab  Anroraiii,  jimr  doiiBii^ttte  Inoofl^ 
Somoia  quo  ccrni  cempore  vera  Meat, 

Mr.  Pope  begins  his  inteUednal  viiioo  of  the  T» 
pie  of  Fame  at  the  fame  time  v 
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:  time  the  morn  myfterlous  vilions  briags, 
e  purer  flambers  fpread  their  golden  wings. 

r.  »5.  Thii  m  not  a  verfion  of  the  herame- 
id  peoumetcr.  which  make  the  twenty  fifth 
wcniy-fixth  lines  of  the  original  in  all  the 
M  the  tranilator  e^er  (aw :  for,  as  Vulpius 
abfcnws,  thefe  lines, 

illo  qaidquam  formolius  nlla  prionim 
tas  humanum  nee  videt  illud  opus, 

<t  be  applied  to  the  beaoties  of  Apollo, 
te  (fayt  he)  latot  malignum  ulcus,  quod 
nift  aozilio  indigeat:  ego  lubens  depuno, 
itiori  manui  commitco.**  Broekhufius  paiTes 
OTer  without  any  remark,  although  he  mud 
fecQ  the  abfurdity  of  the  paflage.     But  are 

•  think  that  Tibullut  wrote  nonfenfef  By  no 
1.  Place  the  lines  after  the  thirty-eighth 
ic  original),  and  you  will  find  they  exadly 
fpondwith  that  Ration;  and  that  there  is 
cifiiin  to  change  the  "  vidct"  in  the  penta- 
r,into"  fuit,"  as  Achilles  Statins  propofes. 
T.  %j.  The  "  myrtea  coma'*  which  TibuUu^ 
^  on  Apollo,  Ovid  thus  explains : 

amen  ater  erat,  ncc  eiat  color  aureis  tUis, 
1  qoamvis  neuter,  miftus  uterque  color. 
»f  a  blac^  nor  of  a  golden  hue, 
were,  but  of  a  dye  between  the  two. 

•  the  painters  ffor  thus  Athenxus  informs 
iitw  Apollo  witt  black  hair,  and  the  poets 
bim  yellow  or  golden  locks ;  why  docs  Ti- 

•  make  the  god's  hair  auburn  ?  Ncasra*s  own 
Jay  fome  critics,  was  of  that  colour, 

c  ci  argutac  properet  Scstrx 
Myrtcum  nodo  cohibere  crinem. 

Hor.  lib.  ill.  OtL  14, 

To  Porphyrto,  and  Cunningham,  upon  the  au- 
«y  of  federal  MSS.  read  it.  This,  therefore, 
fhcy»  was  a  delicate  compliment  to  his  mif. 
But  this  folution  is  more  ingenious  than 
*..  .  ^^^^^  Horace's  Ncaera  had  "  myrteui 
•»  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  TibuUus's 
^  had  hair  of  that  colour ;  nor  indeed  is  it 
ny  confequcnce.  The  emperor  Commodus 
t«  powder  his  hair,  of  which  he  was  paflion- 
'  fond,  with  gold-duft. 

«»••  29.  The  whitcncfs  of  the  moon  has  been 
T^\L  '^*^*"^**"«  fince  the  days  of  Solomon ; 
Jttn,htwever,  for  fome  centurict  paft,  appears 
^^"ft  been  the  more  common  Cmilc.  Taflb, 
'  k'^*  ^«»  *  beautiful  addrcf*  to  the  moon, 
CO  the  reader  wUl  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee. 

Jj  bbnca  e  vaga  Luna, 

^hai  unti  fpecchi  quanti  fono  1  mari 

^»^  qaefto  candor,  ch'^  fenza  pari. 

A  lei  mena  i  tuoi  balli,  a  lei  diftilla 

^tuedolcirugiade; 

specchiaii  con  lei  con  amorofo  affctto. 

thJt^**  ^^  8^"^"*  refemblance,  there  is  a 
b.^nr'^-^y  »°  ribullus»s  comparing  Apollo 
"^»jMihc  was  his  finer.        '^    *     ^ 


«C3 


Vcr.  .^o.  As  poetry  is  a  great  aflTiftant  to  paint- 
ing and  (Utuary,  thofc  who  have  excelled  in  thefe 
arts,  have  always  particularly  cultivated  the 
mufes.  Thus  Phidias  obtained  the  idea  of  hit 
Olympian  Jove  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  pro- 
bably was  indebted  to  Pmdar's  fird  Pythian  od« 
for  placing  ah  eagle  oti  the  fccptrc  of  the  fame 
god.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  painting  has  been 
of  ufc  to  poetry;  thuj,  in  this  century,  an  ex- 
cellent Italian  piem  was  compofed  from  the  draw* 
ings  of  the  famous  Bolcgnian  painter  Spagnolctto. 

Vcr.  31.  Thi*  is  one  of  the  ftrokes  which  fccms 
to  me,  fays  the  author  of  the  Polymitis,  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  fome  painting  in  Rome,  in 
which  the  mixture  of  colours  here  mentioned  to 
be  blended  together,  was  remarkably  well  exe- 
cuted. Pliny,  in  fpeaking  of  the  bed  pieces  by 
Echion  there,  indances  in  one  on  thb  fubje^  ; 
"  nova  nupta,  vcrecundia  notabilis,*'  lib.  xxxv.  10. 
The  famous  pidure  of  the  Al'.'obrandjne  palace  in 
Rome  is  on  the  fame  fubjca ;  and  the  air  of  the 
new  bride  in  it  is  remarkably  mnded.  As  that  is 
fo  good,  though  done  when  the  art  of  painting 
was  extremely  fallen  at  Rome,  it  was  vefy  pro- 
bably copied  from  fome  celebrated  pidure  there, 
and  poffibly  frowi  that  piece  of  Echion's.  The 
colours  are  all  fo  faded  in  it  (as  one  may  well  ex- 
pedl,  after  the  coorfe  of  almod  feventeen  hundred 
years),  that  we  can  fee  nothing  of  the  beautiful 
blufli,  that  was  probably  on  the  face  of  the  bride. 
Dialogue  S. 

Ver.  31.  The  word  «'  deduda,"  in  the  original, 
has  a  peculiar  beauty,  being  only  applied  to  the 
roodefl,  in  oppofitioo  to «'  produda,**  a  term  ufed- 
for  women  of  the  town. 

Vcr.  33.  Charmed  with  the  beauties  of  his  vi- 
fion,  TiouUus  here,  contrary  to  cudom,  multi- 
plies his  illudrations :  the  lily  and  the  amaranth 
furniflied  the  ancients  with  favourite  allufions; 
but,  as  the, fined  fimilcs,  by  repetition «  become 
unadcding,  the  moderns  labour  under  great  dif- 
ficulties in  this  refped.  It  is  true,  they  have  ex- 
changed the  amaranth  for  the  rofc ;  but  that  hat 
been  now  fo  long  employed,  that  it  is  grown  dale, 
and  the  poets  of  this  age  may  exclaim,  with  the 
old  grammar!  ns,  »*  pcrcant  ifi j,  qui.  ante  nos,  nof- 
tra  dixcrunt."  It  is  a  pity  that  fibullus,  who 
was  fo  excellent  an  artift,  did  not  leave  more  pic- 
toren  of  beauty  behind  him. 

Although  Ovid  and  others  paint  Apollo  in  much 
the  fame  colours  as  our  pc.t  does,  we  arc  not 
therefore,  to  fuppofc  that  they  copied  from  one 
another.  The  fi>;urc,  featurcr*,  drcfs,  &c.  of  the 
heathen  god?",  were  ^<t  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients from  datncs,  pamtings  Ac.  of  them,  form- 
ed according  to  a  common  dandard,  as  &t.  Peter 
is  now  a-days  to  any  Ruman  Caiholic ! 

Vcr.  36.  Broekhufius  makss  our  poet  indebted 
to  the  great  Sicilian  fliq>hcrd,  Idyll,  vii.  for  this 
fimilc.  Bat  why  need  we  fuppofe  this  ?  It  is  only 
fuch  as  grows  in  the  ^etical  common,  of  nature  ; " 
and  whit  no  traveller,  however  Kttk  iofpired! 
could  fail  to  pluck  as  he  paded. 

Vcr,  37.    The  word,  in  the  original  is  "  palla," 
he  name  of  a  robe,  with  which  not  only  Apollo, 
3  1  ij 
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but  the  poctt  and  muficiant  of  old,  were  veiled. 
Valeriua  FUccus  cloches  his  bard  Mopfos  with  a 
white  "  paJIa  :**  bat  the  more  common  colour  of 
it  was  purple,  "  Tyrio  bis  murice  tioAa.'* 

Vcr.  3 p.  Who  the  inventor  of  the  lyre  was,  is 
QDcertain  :  fome  attribute  it  to  Apollo,  and  others 
to  Mercury.  Diodorus  informs  us,  that  this  in- 
ftrument,  in  conformity  to  the  fcafons,  aflamed 
at  firft  four  firings ;  but  foon  after,  it  mounted 
feven«  in  imitation  of  the  planets;  and  hence 
Pindar*8  epithet,  when  he  calls  it  feveo-toogued. 
It  was  at  firft  made  of  gold,  filter,  or  ivory,  or- 
namented with  precious  (lones ;  but,  in  the  Au- 
gudan  age,  the  (hell  of  the  fea-tortoife  coming 
into  very  high  cftimation,  the  body  of  the  lyre 
wa«>  principally  compofed  of  it,  yet  ftill  adorned 
with  gold,  filvcr,  &c.     Hence  Horace  fays, 

O  mutis  quoque  pifcibus 

Donatora  cygni,  fi  libeat,  fonom. 

<^oddefs  of  the  fweet -founding  lute. 

Which  thy  harmonkms  touch  obeys; 
Who  caoft  the  iinny  race,  though  mute, 
'  To  Cygneu'  dying  accents  raife. 

FrmncU,  Bo$i  iv.  Od,  3. 

The  lyre  was  played  upon  with  a  pledrum  of 
ivory.  See  a  curious  diifertation  on  this  fnbjefi, 
prefented  by  Mr.  Molyoeux  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Ver.  50.  In  this  paffage  Bacchus  is  deprived  of 
the  power  of  prefcieoce ;  and  yet  we  know  that 
many  of  the  ancients  regarded  him  as  a  prophet- 
ical deity.  Thus  Paufanias  tells  us,  that  Bacchus 
had  an  oracle  in  Thrace.  But  efpedally  (book 
3t.  chap.  33.)  a  cave  (miurn)  at  Ophitea,' corruptly 
called  Amphiclea,  in  which  were  performed  his 
orgies.  This  cave  was  acceflible  by  one  road 
only;  and  there  was  in  it  no  ftatue  of  the  god. 
There  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  neighbour, 
bood  were,  in  their  fleep,  informed  by  the  dm- 
»ity,  of  remedies  appropriated  to  their  difeafes; 
and  his  prieft,  iofpired  by  him,  acquainted  them 
with  future  events. 

Ver.  70.  There  it  a  defigned  harlhnefs  in  thefe 
lines,  as  in  the  original  Englifli  tranilators  can 
sever  be  at  a  lo(s  for  unharmonions  combinations ; 
thefe  however,  like  difcord  in  mofic,  when  pro- 
l^ly  iotrodtttied,  greatly  inoneafe  the  hannooy. 


The  tranflator  cannot  help  thinkiBg  dai  a  tsy 
nnjuH  defcription  of  the  bit  fcx,  u  \£tj  are  cg» 
monly  more  coniUnt  than  men. 

Ver.  75.  The  poftuiv  of  a  fuppliaataDdi* 
qoiflied  peribn  is  happily  exprdTed  in  theorigid 

Tu  modo  cum  multa  brachia  tende  prece, 

but  could  not  be  preferved  In  the  vetfien.  Mi 
les  Statius  and  Douza  mifonderftood  this  pafifc 

Ver.  79.  See  the  notes  to  Elegy  iii-  Book  2. 

Ver  92.  The  original  paflage  was  inceop 
henfible,  till  Moretus  rcfiored  it,  ftma  u  i 
MS.  thus, 

Felix.    Hoc  aliom  define  velle  vinan. 

The  fenfe  of  which  according  to  him,  bfk 
Nesera  muft  think  of  no  other  hnlband  \Ht  dl 
**  alinm  ab  hoc."  But  Scaliger  and  Doaza  il!|l 
that  the  <•  feUx  hoc"  alhides  to  the  did  fan ^ 
nuptial  contradts;  as  if  they  had  &id,  *fiM 
felix  hoc  fit.**  Salmafius.  hovrever,  and  Brad| 
fius  interpret  it  in  this  manner :  as  '^ 

is,  on  the  word  of  Apollo,  to  be  pr< 
perfod  happinefs  to  you,  Neaera ;  prefooe 
wiih  for  another  lover ;  **  felix  hoc  coaj 
fine  alium  virum  velle.*' 

Ver.  106    Thefe  were  the   firongcft 
emblems  of  barbarifm  and  infidel  ferocityV 
thought  is  originally  Homrr^s  (1L  xvl 
but  adopted  by  Catullus  and  Virgil,  tni 
Glambattifia  Lalli,  often  nfed  by  Ovid, 
rodied  by  Boileau  in  his  adnairable  Latno; 

Non  ton  pere  a  Paris  ne  fut  pas  Boa]aflgcr,lk' 

In  the  famous  interview  of  Olancoa  aodl&V 
GlaucoB  thus  defcrihes  chiouera : 

Firft  dire  chimaera^s  cunqueft  waa  enjoitf; 
A  mingled  monfter,  of  no  mortal  kind; 
Behind,  a  dragon's  fiery  tail  vraa  fpread; 
A  goat*s  rough  body  bore  a  lion's  head; 
Her  pitchy  noftrils  flaky  flames  expire,      ^ ' 
Hfr  gaping  throat  emiu  infernal  fire.        % 

Verfes  nothing  inferior  to  the  origisaL         J 
Ver.  108.  This  was  an  artful  mcdi/od  dm 
farther  iaterefting  Neaera*s  family  in  frnartfii 
lover* 


ELEGY   V. 


Wbtlv  yoD  at  Tulbui  batlia  for  pkafine  ftaj, 
^Too  hot  when  Siriiia  daita  his  fulny  raf  . 
Though  now  Uiat  purple  fpring  adorai  the  treea, 
Kot  Baia**  mem  medicinai  than  thdie,) 
Me  harder  &tes  attend,  mj  yonth  decays ; 
Yet  fpve,  PoieplMic!  mj  bbmdcfr days ; 
5 


With  fiecret  vrickedods  mfting  my  W : 
I  never  mix*d  Bor  gave  the  baoefel  kovl; 
I  ne'er  the  holy  myAeries  ptocliiai'd ; 
I  fir'd  BO  temple,  aod  no  god  de&Bi*d; 
Age  hai  not  fnowM  my  jetty  bcks  vidi  ^^ 
Hot  beat  ay  body,  nor  deoy^d  ny  %|Ki 
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Wbcn  both  the  coofnlt  fell,  ah  ftui  morn  t 
'aul  to  Romaa  freedom  I  1  wa»  born) 
Ipples  unripe,  what  folly  'tia  to  pall» 
)r  cmfli  the  dofter  e*cr  the  grapes  are  full ! 
ye  gloomy  g«ds !  whom  Acheron  obeyt, 
Hfpel  my  lickneis.  and  prolong  my  days  1 
Ire  to  the  ihadet  my  dreary  fieps  I  take, 
Ir  ferry  o*er  th*  irremeable  lake,  40 

ct  me  (with  age  when  wrinkled  all  my  face) 
'ell  ancient  iloriet  to  my  lillening  race ; 


Thrice  five  long  dayt and  nighttconfumM  with  firci 
(O  footh  its  rage ! )  I  gradually  expire ; 
While  you  the  Naiad  of  your  fountain  praife. 
Or  lave,  or  fpend  in  gentle  fp<'rt  your  days : 
Vet/O  my  friend* !  whate'cr  the  fates  decree, 
Joy  guide  yonr  fteps,  and  ftill  remember  me  \ 

Meantime,  to  deprecate  the  6erce  dileafe, 
And  haften  glad  returns  of  vigorous  eafe,  $0 

Milk,  mix'd  with  wine,  O  promife  to  beftow, 
And  fable  vidinu,  on  the  gods  below. 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  V. 


SoMt  criticf  are  of  opinion,  that  this  elegy  was 
rritcen  by  Tiballos  when  very  young,anddifengag. 
d  from  any  anaorous  attachment,  as  so  it  he  makes 
10  mention  of  any  of  his  former  miftreflet.  And 
ndeed  it  muft  be  confeficd,  that  their  conjedures 
itt  not  always  fo  well  founded ;  for  had  his  heart 
>eeo  engaged,  his  ficknefs,  which  makes  the  fub- 
ed  of  the  poem,  would  have  (iipplied  him  with 
a  many  pathetic  thoughts  as  it  did  when  he  was 
th  behind  in  the  ifland  of  Corfu.  But  be  this  as 
^  will,  the  elegy  itfelf  is  valuable,  for  being  the 
Mily  one  wherein  our  poet  gives  us  any  hints  of 
\»  own  perfbn,  which,  as  it  really  was  amiable, 
s  00  (mall  proof  of  his  niodcdy. 

It  is  addnfied  to  fome  of  his  friends,  who  were 
hen  at  the  hot  baths  of  Tufcany,  where,  probably, 
rar  poet  was  to  have  been  of  the  party,  had  not  a 
riolent  fever  prevented  him.  However  defirous 
9w  commentators  may  Ihow  thcmfelves  to  difco« 
ver  the  names  of  the  poet's  friends,  thai  difcovery 
U  now  impoffible;  but  if  we  are  not  ignorant  qi 
this,  the  poem  irfelf  informs  us,  thst  VibuUus 
coropofed  it  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  his  diforder, 
which  he  entreats  Perfephone  fpcedily  to  bring  to 
I  happy  crifis,.  as  he  was  then  young,  and  by  his 
coodud  had  never  merited  any  chadiiement  from 
baven. 

Ver.  I.  Critics  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  Tufcan  baths  are  here 
meant.  Schoppius  believes  them  to  have  beep 
the  Clufin ;  but  thcfe  were  cold,  as  we  learn  from 
Horace,  £p.  15.  lib.  i.  wherein  thofe,  at  which 
Tibullus*s  friends  appear  to  have  been,  were 
warm. 

Ver.  4.  Baia  was  the  moft  remarkable  warm 
bath  in  Italy.  The  name  of  it  came  in  time  to 
Ikand  for  **  therme"  in  general. 

Ver.  9.  The  myAc'tes  here  meant,  were  thofe 
of  Ceres,  the  moft  revered  of  any  in  ancient  times. 
As  it  was  piacnlar  to  divulge  them,  the  reader 
noft  not  czped  to  find  them  defcribed  with  the 
fame  caadnefs  as  the  other  religious  ceremonies 
of  pagaeilm.  But  what  is  known  of  cenainty  of 
them,  ihall  here  briefly  be  colleded. 
The  SkulJnUo  myilcries,  for  fo  they  were  alfo 


called,  were  divided  into  the  greater  and  thelelTerg 
and  celebrated  at  Athens,  at  dated  ieafons,  with 
great  pomp  of  machinery  and  folemn  Ihows. 
Thcfe  drew  together  a  vaft  concoorfe  of  people 
from  all  nations ;  and  many  eamoftiy  deflred  to 
be  initiated,  but  that  favour  was  beftowed  upoa 
none  but  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  and  figure.  4'he 
reverence  with  which  Cicero  fpeaks  of  them,  and 
the  hinu  he  drops  of  their  ufe  and  end,  feem  to 
confirm  Dr.  Warburton*s  conjedore  about  thenv 
viz.  that  they  were  intended  to  inculcate  God'n 
unity  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  The  (hows 
are  fuppofed  to  have  rcprefented  Heaven,  Hell, 
Elyfium,  and  whatever  concerned  a  future  date./ 
T)ie  poets  often  alluded  to  them ;  and  we  find 
Cicero,  at  the  requeft  of  Chilias  a  famous  poet, 
reqnefting  Atticus  to  fend  him  from  Athens  a  de* 
tail  of  them.  This  intimates,  that  thcfe  fliowa 
were  occafionally  varied;  and  Dr.  Middleton 
conjedures,  that  the  detail  here  defired  from  At« 
ticos  was  intended  by  the  piet  as  epifodes  to  fome 
of  his  poetical  performances.  Is  Virgil's  fixth 
JEneid  a  reprefencation  of  this  kind  ?  The  fnp. 
pofition  is  highly  ingenious,  and  Dr.  Warburton 
has  fupported  it  with  no  lefs  fancy  than  learning. 

So  cautious  were  the  Athenians,  is  Cicero't 
time,  of  violating  the  ibiemntty  of  thefe  myfteries, 
that  the  famous  orator  Crafliis.  coming  to  Athens 
two  days  after  the  proceffion  wa«  over,  could  noC 
preyail  on  the  magifirates  to  re*exhibit  the  fiiows, 
although  be  was  one  of  the  firft  fenatur^  of  Rotne. 

Whoever  divulged  the  Kicufiniati  niyflerieSfWas 
ezpelleU  the  fociety  of  human  kind,  and  abhorred 
as  a  monftcr  unworthy  the  common  benefits  of 
life.      It   was  efteemed  c'angerous  to   convcrfe 
with  him,  left  Jupiter,  in  hi.-,  wrath,  ^onid  make 
no   diftindion   between  the  innocent    and  the 
guilty.     Thus  Horace, 
— — vetabo,  qoi  cereris  faanm 
Vulgarit  arcanar.  fub  ifdem 
Sit  trabibtts,  fragilcmve  mecnm 
Solvat  pbafelum.  Horat.  Lih.  iii.  (k/e  2*, 

He  who  can  fricndfiiip*s  fecrets  tell. 
Or  Ceres'  ballowM  rites  reveal  \ 
3  Eiii 
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The  wretch  with  me  fhall  never  dwell. 

With  me  ihUl  never  hbift  the  doubtful  fail. 

Francis. 

The  Greeks,  according  to  Dacier,  not  nn\j 
puniflied  with  death  thofe  who  revealed,  butthore 
aifo  to  whom  the  myfteriet  were  imparted.  When 
the  Athenians  for  two  years  were  baffled  in  their 
f  ttempts  againft  Sicily,  Alcibiades,  who  not  only 
advifed,  but  conduced  that  war,  was  accufed  by 
that  fuperftitious  people  of  having  divulged  the 
myileries  of  Ceres. 

Numenios,  the  celebrated  Pythagorean,  having 
publiflied  an  account  of  the  myAericsy'fome  god- 
deflea,  in  the  wanton  drefs  of  conrtefans,  appeared 
to  him.  The  philofopher,  with  furprife,  aiking 
the  reafon,  was  told  by  them  in  an  angry  tone, 
"  Ab  fe,  ipfo  adyto  pudicitiae  abflradas,  et  paf- 
(im  adeuntibus  prodituus  :'*  That  he  himfclf 
dragged  them  from  the  ihtine  of  chaftity,  and 
proftitoted  their  charms  to  every  corner.  Ma- 
^rob.  Somn.  Scip.  tap.  i. 

Vcr.  lo.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  fofren  the 
horrors  of  death,  as  the  confcioufnefs  of  a  well- 
fpcnt  life.  Upon  a  death-bed,  6very  ohjctft  ap- 
pears in  its  genuine  colours ;  as  the  mind  then 
often  has  the  niceft  perception  of  right  and 
wrong. 

•  Vcr.  13.  When  IhA  the  tmfuUfelU  ah  fatal  morn! 
fatal  U  Rvman  freedom  /  /  toai  born.']  At  the  end 
of  the  year  U.  C.  709,  the  famous  Mark  Antony, 
vnder  the  fpecious  pretext  of  revenging  the  mur. 
«ler  of  Csfar,  left  Rome.  Decimub  Brutus  (whofe 
name,  next  to  that  of  Marcus  Brutus,  the  patrons 
of  liberty  -  wiH  evei^  reverence  -  for  his  glorious 
fliare  in  the  death  of  Julius),  was  to  feel  the  fird 
cficds  of  his  bloody  rage.  Although  Gaul  had 
oheerfuHy  declared  in  favour  of  Brutus,  and  had 
levied  a  confiderable  force,  yet  was  that  patriot, 
at  the  approach  of  Antony,  obliged  to  throw  him. 
felf  into  Modeoa.  As  Antony  knew  the  avcrfion 
of  the  better  and  wifer  fenators  to  his  condud ; 
how  devoted  the  veterans  were  to  his  political, 
though  young  enemy,  Odavius ;  and  the  levies- 
tbat  were  vigoronfly  carrying  on  by  decree  of  the 
fenate,  to  fupport  the  confuls  ele^,  Hirtius  and 
P^nfa ;  he  ealily  faw  that  no  time  was  to  be  loft 
in  the  reduction  of  that  city  :*  accordingly  he  in- 
vefted  it  with  a  formidable  body  of  troops,  pofted 
to  fo  great  advantage^  that  even  after  Odavius 
and  the  confol  Hirtius  arrived  with  a  veteran  ar* 
my,  the  place  too  defending  itfelf  with  tio  lefs  art 
than  courage,  he  reduced  the  befieged  to  very 
l^rcat  ftraiti,  and  feldora  was  worded  in  his  ren. 
counters  with  the  tonfular  army.  Modena  had 
now  flood  out  near  four  months,  when,'  on  the' 
J  jth  of  April,  U.  C.  710,  Antonyhaving  intelli- 
gonce  that  the  other  confiil,  Panfa,  with  four  le'- 
frioQs,  was  to  join  the  confederate  chiefs,  he  re- 
iblved  to  attack  him  on  his  march,  with  two  le- 
gions, two  Prxtorian  cohtirtsj  and  part  of  thr 
Evocati.  It  is  fcarce  to  be  imagined  but  the' plan 
would  have  fnceeeded,  as  the  enemy  was  made  up 
of  raw  levies,  had  not  Hirtius  privily  in  the  night 
detached  the  martial  legion  and  two  Prstorian 


cohorts,  to  cover  their  march  to  the  camp.  If 
the  eagernefit  of  that  reinforceraeot.  whtcbm 
forward  to  attack  Antony,  Pao£i  «ai  obliged  a 
follow  after  with  two  of  tHe  new  Icfriofis,  aadi 
bri{k  engagement  was  fought  at  Csft<i.Fnaa,  t 
which  Panfa  was  mortally  woooded,  aad  the  w 
tory,  by  the  retreat  ot  hit  enemies,  iadiadi 
Antony.  His  joy,  however,  was  ihort,  for  Hiitii 
hearing  of  the  •  engagement,  marched  ost  vH 
twenty  veteran  cohorts,  met  AntoDy,  csor^ 
routed  and  put  to  flight  his  whole  army,  iii 
very  plain  fo  lately  the  fcene  of  hit  glory,  h 
tony,  though  now  obliged  to  lie  on  the  ddoli 
in  his  ftrongiy  fortified  camp,  ftiU  hoped  to  bA 
himfelf  matter  of  Modena,  which  wa?  now  itk 
ced  to  the  greateft  difficulties.  Odaviuai 
Hirtius  faw  this;  and,  fluflied  wiih  their  liRfa 
cefs,  were  determined  at  all  hazards  ts  rdH 
the  to^n.  To  effeduate  this,  after  two  aria 
days  fpent  in  finding  out  the  weakeft  panrfli 
tony*s  camp,  they  attacked  the  rqtrrockd 
with  fuch  vigour,  that  Antony,  rather  tboiyj 
the  town  to  be  (hatched  at  lad  from  him,  ^ 
out  all  his  forces,  and  came  to  a  general  \A 
Little  advantages  were  gained  on  eitbffft 
both  armjes  fought  like  Romans,  till  Bll^ 
tus,  taking  the  opportunity,  fallied  oat  tf(| 
town  at  the  head  of  his  garrifon,  and  1 
greatly  to  determine  the  vifiory  on  the  f 
republic.  '  Hirtius  polhed  his  advaota^ 
great  fpirit,  drove  all  before  him  to  the  n 
the  enemy's  camp,  where  he  was  unfe 
killed,  near  the  gcnerars  tent.  This  p 
Would  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  d^,  \ 
not  0(^avius  made  good  the  attempt,  by  h 
poiTeifion  of  An  tony  *s  camp,  while  dntgi 
after  thedeftrudion  of  his  bed  troops,  "idf 
pitately,  with  his  horfe,  towards  the  ^  8  I 
other  confol  died  the  day  after,  of  his  viM  i 
Bologna.  Thi«  was  the  greateft  lofi  ttapl  | 
could  poflihly  foftain  dt  that  time ;  as  theiiw 
x*  e  two  confab  placed  O&avius  above  A^| 
troul,  left  him  folc  maftei'  of  their  srmin^*' 
cially.the  veterans,  and  firllinfpiredhijn«hi| 
defign  of  fucceeding  to  his  oncle'spovtfS^ 
as  to  his  eftate.  That  with  inferior  numliib 
tties,  the  fucreiTor  of  Julhis  was  equally  fsooW 
and  that  after  the  moft  bloody  profcriptitaKf^ 
beft  families  of  the  empire,  he  reigoedfM^ 
nay  glorioully ;  are  particulars  which  oar  fKESi| 
purpofe  calls  "not  opoh  us  to  expliio :  »e  ^ 
beg  leave  to  remark,  that  if  the  two  iiflei  lij 
gave  rife  to  this  note,  are  genuine,  Tihuliii» 
have  been  bom  A.  U.'  C,  710,  fdine  time  bcff« 
the  14th  and  ijtb  of  April,  aad  perbp  * 
the  very  fame  day  with  Ovid.  This  w»  4| 
opinion  of  PetruA  Crinitus  and  Lclio  Ginl(5>  * 
of  every  biographer  till  the  time  of  Jofcphw  S* 
liger.  That  great  fcholar  coul^not  wtll  raofflB 
that  date  to  fome  other  paflagej  in  Tiboito;  *< 
the  affaii^  remained  undctermihcd,till  Jicu>D«8 
the  younger,  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  "fl* 
cecidit  fato."  &c.  was  ftolen  from  0^  >*^  * 
ferted  in  Tibullus.  The  reafoni  on  which  he, «» 
thofcof  his  party,  grcuad  their  opinJcflj  "^^ 

r    •      ■         .    •  4  I 
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dions  which  may  be  nrged  againil  them,  are 
illow: 

I  the  firfi  place,  it  appears  from  the  fcventh 
f  of  the  firfl  book,  that  our  poet  not  only  at- 
cJ  Mcilala  to  the  war  of  Aquiuioe,  but  that 
at  alio  rewarded  with  military  honours  for 
beWiour  at  that  time.  Now  it  is  known, 
tberedudion  of  that  province  was  accom- 
cd  A.  U.  e  715;  of  courfe,  if  TibuUus  wa« 
I  710,  he  muft  have  had  thofe  marks  of  fuc- 
ul  bravery  conferred  on  him  when  he  was  oO- 
fteen  jears  of  age ;  but  the  Romans  did  not 
M  the  ••  toga  virilis'*  at  foonefl  till  the  fif. 
h  year  of  their  age  ;  therefore,  fay  they,  Ti- 
is  could  not,  if  no  older,  ferve  with  Meflala. 
argument,  however,  is  more  fpccious  than  To- 
ibr  itis  ceruin  that  fome  Homan  youths  had 
nanly  gown  conferred  on  them  before  their 
.mh  year;  and  experience  ihowa  us,  that 
g  men  at  that  age  often  behave  with  as  much 
pidity,  as  thofe  who  are  more  advanced  in 

^in,  Horace,  in  the  ode  addrelfed  to  Tibiil. 
ua  the  following  lines : 

He  delas  plus  niniio  memor,  &c« 

lore  in  elegiac  ftrain 

ncl  Glycera  complain ; 

igh  (he  refigos  her  faithful  charms 

ficw  lover's  younger  arms. 

Ironeitt  Lib,  1.  Ode  33. 

I  argues  Douza,  as  Horace  was  but  about  forty 
I  this  ode  was  wrote,  Tibullus  could  only  be 
t  fifteen ;  and  how  coalil  one  at  thofe  years 
mournful  elegies  ?  or  how  could  Glycera  well 
rone  younger  than  himfelf?  To  obviate 
3bje«^un,  Dacier  explains  junior  by  a  nrw 
•  fiat  there  is  no  occ^kfinu  for  this  ftraiued 
prctaiion;  for  it  will  afterwards  be  proved, 
yottoger  folks  have  written,  and  with  ap- 
ctoo,  poems  of  a  more  difficult  nature  than 
';  and  he  muft  know  little  of  life,  who  bai 
»bfcrvcd  fome  women,  even  in  our  cold  cli- 
I  prefer  a  lover  of  fourteen  even  to  one  of 
ty :  and  Julius  Czfar  divorced  Coflutia  in 
i-ecnth  year  of  his  age.  But  not  tu  infid  on 
ar;>umuits;  the  critiu  may  be  defied  to  prove 
cc's  age,  when  the  thirty- third  ode  of  his  firft 
was  written  :  for  though  tliat  poet  was  juft 
when  fome  of  the  odes  of  the  fecond  book 
'  (^pofed,  we  know  that  his  odes  are  not 
■\  in  the  order  ih^y  were  written :  hence 
f  is  no  Decefljty  of  alleging,  with  fome  cri- 
that  this  ode  was  written  to  our  poet's  fa- 
it, fays  Vulpius,  Horace,  when  upwards  of 
**  (odo  luftra  prxtcrge0um)",  ufed  to  con- 
f  ibuUus  upon  lus  latire,  as  appears  from  the 
"'ing  line, 

ooftrorum  fennonum  candide  jodes. 

//.  4.  Lii,  I. 

IS,  in  whom  my  fatircs  fii:d 

idiJ  critic,  and  a  kind.  Francit, 


Now  this,  adds  the  Italian  editor,  ts  not  to  be  fup« 
pofed;  as  Tibullus,  at  that  time,  muft,  if  born  in 
7  f O,  have  been  nineteen  years  younger  than  the 
poet.  To  this  it  may  be  aofwerea,  that  a  perfon 
of  nineteen,  if  endowed  with  good  fenfe,  and 
fome  pradice  in  i>octry,  may  be  capable  of  cor- 
redUng  the  writings  of  a  man  of  forty :  thus 
Pope,  when  younger  than  Tibullus  is  fuppofcd  to 
be,  amended  Wychfrley*s  poem»,  when  that  gen- 
tlemen was  upwards  of  fifty ;  and  even  wrote  the 
Eflay  on  Citicifm  at  twenty.  But,  what  is  of 
more  confequence,  the  critics  are  not  agreed  abouc 
the  time  when  the  fourth  epifile  of  the  firft  book 
was  written  :  thus  Sanadon  favs,  it  was  compof- 
ed  about  the  year  720,  when  Horace  was  thirty- 
one,  and  Tibullus  thirty  years  old.  And  the  truth  is. 
the  precife  time  of  it  cannot  be  determined.  Be- 
fides,  the  commentators  have  proved,  that  Horace 
wrote  an  epiftle  to  Lolliu%  when  that  nobleman 
attended  AJuguflus  in  the  Cantabrian  war,  A.  U« 
C.  727,  and  was  only  fixreen  years  of  age. 

Again,  fays  Broekhufius,  our  Roman  knight 
fell  fick  at  Phasacia,  in  his  voyage  with  Meflala 
to  Syria.  Now  it  is  cenain,  that  excellent  gene- 
ral went  thither  with  an  extraordinary  command, 
A.  U.  C.  7244  therefore  Tibulus,  if  bom  710, 
could  only  then  be  fourtevn  :  and  yet  it  appears 
from  the  elegy  itfelf  (which  is  much  too  fine  a 
piece  for  a  boy  of  thefe  years),  that  he  had  been 
fome  time  in  love  with  Delia*  To  this  argument, 
this  ihort  reply  may  be  made  :  that  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  Mrfiala  was  upon  his  Syrian  expedi- 
tion when  our  poet  was  left  behind  fick  in  Phz  • 
acia ;  and,  could  that  even  be  eflabliflied,  inftan- 
ces  are  not  wanting  tn  prove,  that  poems,  not  in- 
ferior to  the  third  elegy  of  the  firft  book,  have 
been  the  produ^ion  of  youths  not  much  older. 
L.  Valerius  Prudcns  gained  the  prize  of  poetry, 
and  was  crowned,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  when 
only  thirteen  years  old ;  Johannes  Secundus  was 
not  twenty,  five  years  old  when  he  died ;  and 
there  is  good  reafon  for  afferting,  that  Cardinal 
Rovera,  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  publiftied  at 
Pavia,  a  colledion  of  his  own  poems ;  nar,  it  is  a 
fa^,  that  Cowley  printed  a  volume  of  poems,  all 
which  were  written  before  hi«  fifteenth  year. 

Well ;  but,  fays  Vulpius,  it  is  not  to  be  believed, 
that  Ovid,  who  was  fo  ftudiout  of  the  memory  of 
Tibullus,  and  fo  minutely  exud  in  other  things  of 
lefs  moment,  would  have  psfled  by  an  event 
which  did  fuch  honour  to  his  «>wn  birth,  had  Ti- 
bullus and  he  been  born  at  the  fame  tifne.  To 
this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  he  had  but  a  Ihorc 
acquainuuce  with  our  poet,  as  he  himfeif  informa 

OS, 

•nee  avara  Tibullo 


Tempus  amicitix  fata  dedere  me«« 

It  may,  however,  be  ohjeded,  fay  Dooza  and  o. 

thers,  that  Domitius  Mat fus  calls  Tibullus  a  youth 

when  he  died : 

Te  quoque  Virgilio  comitem  non  xqoa,  Tibulle, 

Mors  juvenem  compos  mifit  ad  £iyfios. 
Now  as  Marfus  lived  at  that  time,  Tibullus  msft 
have  died  when  twenty-four  it  twenty-five  yeaxa 
^Eiii  ■      '■      . 
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f)E  age,  ;uid  therefore  muft  have  beea  born  A-  U. 

To  this  it  ma^be  oppofed,  that  by  the  laws  of 
Servitis  Tullus,  the  Romans  con fidered  every  citi- 
zen as  zjuvetth  till  his  forty-fixch  year.  After 
that  time  indeed  thej  called  them  feniores ;  and 
therefore,  as  Tibnllus  was  only  forty -five  when  he 
died,  Marfus' might  call  him  ju^enh,  Doubtle& 
]\e  might,  according  to  the  Tullian  computation  ; 
but  then,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Marfiu  does 
not  fay  that  Tibulins  died  the  fame  year  with 
Virgil,  i.  e.  \n  his  fony-6fth  year;  but  only,  that 
he  was  the  firft  poet  who  died  after  him ;  and 
therefore  he  mull«either  have  been  out  of  the 
chSs  of  Juvenh ;  or  born  in  710,  and  confequent- 
)y  then  only  twemy-five  or  twcnty>{ix  when  he 
died. 

But  had  oar  author  been  fo  yonng,  Ovid  wonli 
liot  have  omitted  that  circumftance,  as  it  would 
have  greatly  added  to  the  pathos  of  his  famous  e- 
legy  on  his  death  ;  efpecially  fince,  in  that  very 
poem,  he  mentions  the  youth  of  Catullus,  who,  by 
the  by,  was  upwards  of  forty  when  he  died,  con- 
trary to  the  common  opinion. 

Obvtus  huic  venies,  hedera  joveniUa  cindoa 
Tempore,  com  Calvo,  dode  Catnlie,  tuo« 

This  argument,  indeed,  is  of  mopient ;  but  the 
fame  poet  aiTords  fome  other  arguments  of  flili 
gircater  weight  to  proye  that  TibuUus  could  not 
be  born  in  710.  In  the  firft  place,  he  fays,  that 
oiir  poet  was  eminent  for  his  reputation  as  a  it^ri- 
Ur,  when  Auguftjis  Cs&far  was  prince,^ 

■  »        }am  te  ptindpe  notus  erat. 

that  i^  wh^  CstCar  svas  **  prineeps  fepatuA,*'  after 
having  had  the  glorious  but  uudeferved  title  of 
^  pater  ps^riz**  befiowed  on  him  by  MeiTala  and 
the  fenate,  A.  17'  C  797.  But  how,  could  a  youth 
of  feveoteen  be  knowi^  as  -  a  poet  i  The  anfwer 
to  this  has  in  part  been  anticipated;  and. when  we 
add,  that  Heiodns  reaui^s  *'  natas,"  it  rather  i«i  aa 
sargwnent  in  fuppprt  of  Tibuilus's  being  borp  in 
7I«.  as  Odaviua  Csfar  and  Pediua  fucceeded 
Hirtins  and  Panfa  in  the  confulate.  It  muft  here, 
.  ^t  the  fame  time,  be  confeffed.  that  Cefar  .could 
sot  he  ftyled  "  prineeps"  far  lefs  *•  prineeps  fena- 
tns,*'  for  being  nude  conful ;  yet  could  even  thia 
lie  granted.  HeinjiuaU  reading  is  fupporied  by 
^S.  authority.    .    , 

But  the  argument  to  which  the  leaft  objedion 
can  be  ipade,  is  that  which  follows,  and  Ovid  bu^ 
niiheiit.-    Itmnstbua, 

Virgiliiim  iidl  tantum ;  nee  avara  TibuUo 
Tempus  atnidiiz  fata  dedere  meas-: 

Sncceflbr  fuit  hictibi,  Galle;  Propertios  iUi ; 
Quarto^,  ab  his  icrie  temporis  ipfe  fai. 

That  ja,  1  only  faw  Virgil,  and  the  cruel  fates  did 
not.lung  indulge  me  with  the  frieodihip  of  Tibul-v 
luH.  He  (vrz.  Ttbullus),  was  thy  fucccflbr.  Gal- 
lus;  Propertius  followed  Gallop ;  and,  in  order  of 
tiuci  1  myfeif  ^ai  the  Iparth,    Now«  u  GaUna 


was  born  A.  U.  C  68 1 ;  and  Properriv*,  by  Itii 
own  confelCon,  did  not  put  00  the  **  toga  viri& 
till  after  the  divifion  of  the  municipal  lands  aoHi^ 
the  veterans,  A.  U.  C  71 1,  when  he  wasat  ini 
fifteen;  Tibnllus  nnift  have  been  bora  betweea 
the  year  68x,  aftd  the  year  696,  that  is,  about  ;k 
year  690,  one  year  afrer  Horace.  But  vrhy  ml^ 
he  not  be  five  years  younger,  aa  wellasooe  jev? 
And  indeed,  as  this  correfponds  more  with  Mar 
fus*6  epigram,  it  feemsas  likely  that  Tibaliosva 
born  695.  Some,  indeed,' objeS  to  the  qautatiDt 
from  Ovid,  as  if  that  poet  meant  poetical  Casv^ 
or  the  order  in  which  the  poets  he  there  meadaa 
were  known  to  the  world  by  their  wrirlngi:  a& 
indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  former  paffage  Cm 
Ovid,  fuch  a  fuggeftion  might  invalidate  the  v- 
gument  upon  which  Donza  chiefly  builds  hiiflpr 
nioD. 

But  (add  Douza,  and  the  reft  who  efpode  Is  i 
opinion),  what  if  we  can  prove,  fr6mTibuIlaib» 
felf,  that  he  was  not  born  A.  U.  C.  710?  W 
he  been  fo  ypuog  when  fick  at  Corfu,  vrodd  k 
not,  in  a  particular  manner,  halre  meotioaedtf 
And  would  not  a  youth  of  tweoty.five  ycan,tai 
ezprefled  himfeif  differently  in  the  poem  bekai 
from 

Et  nondum  eani  nigros  latfere  capillet  i 

Nee  venit  tardo  curva  (ene^a  pedc. 

Befides;  in  his  panegyric,  which  we  koov* 
written  j%i  (vide  I.  i»i,  &c.;  he  haa  ihcieb^  ; 
ing  lines,  . 

nam  cura  novator. 
Cum  memor  ante  adoa  fcnipcr  dolor  tkti 
annos. 

which  could  not  be  proper  from  a  boy  of  lA 
ycari  of  age.  Nay,  that  poem  itfcif,  tboi^i^ 
rior  in-  every  refpcA  to .  his  elegiac  eompta 
is  yet  tpo  great  a  work  for  one  fo  yonof.  m 
if  to  this  we  add,  that  in  this  poem  he  talbrfd* 
old  warrior  of  Aropinum,  and  of  his  1»^% 
tended  Meflkla  in  his  Pannonian  ezpeditiafl;  w 
we  confider,  that  this  eipedition  took  place  A.II* 
C.  718,  or  719,  it  muft  appear  that  7iocoqU«I 
be  the  year  of  TibuUus'a  birth,  and  that,tlierefii^ 
the 

Cum  cecedit  fato  conful  uterque  pari 
is  fpurious,  and  foift^  in  by  fome  libnriaB  &* 
Ovid.  Nay,  Vulpine,  not  content  with  pottiRf* 
mark  of  reprobation  on -that  line,  even  f«^ 
the.  following  one,  as  it  is,  according  to  lu8i,iK 
only  languid,  but  intemipu  the  feotcncc,  wki» 
is  complete  without  it. 

However  immaterial  thefe  remarks  nsy  ^ 
pear  to  the  geoerality,  the  tranilator  bop^k  >^ 
the  critical  reader  will  pardon  their  k^gti* 
they  may  be  found  of  fome  &rvice  to  iatait  bit* 
graphers.  ^ 

Ver.  15,  Jf^a  wnripe^  taUtfiUy  Vi/*/^ 
This  fentiment  would  anfwer  in  paflonli*** 
were  it  not  what  every,  man  might  kaw  t**^ 
it  might  be  fai^  that  Ovid  had  aJsofi  trtf6(»<^ 
it.  .    .  ... 
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NOTES  ON 

d«nam  frtndat  'vtteni  crefcentiboi  nirit  ? 
nqtic  crudeli  vellis  ftccrbamanu? 

Ei  14.  Lik,  2, 
eoUe  ctiptdinem  immitis  uvx**  of  Horace, 
id  the  uune  ;  but  as  the  lyric  bard  in  the 
lere  he  ufea  thicre  expreffiont  defcrihcs  la. 
,  \  yoaog  friiking  heifer,  and  her  lover  at  a 
be  metaphor  it  oot  To  happily  exad. 
.  ty.  This  and  the  foregoing  thought  are 
oiuted  by  Mr.  Hammond  : 
alth  o£  time  has  thinn*d  my  flowing  hair, 
age  yet  b^nt  me  with  her  iron  hand ; 
)y  fo  loon  the  tender  bloiTom  tear? 
automn  yet  the  ripeo'diruit  demand, 
dfwbo  dwell  in  gloomy  (hadei  below, 
w  flowly  tread  your  melancholy  roond ; 
wandering  view  the  baleful  rivers  flow, 
d  mnfing  hearken  to  their  folcron  found : 

roe  dill  enjoy  the  cheerful  day, 
I  many  yemrt  unheeded  o*«r  me  roU*d, 
d  in  my  age  1  trifle  life  away, 
d  ttll  how  much  I  lov'd  ere  I  grew  old. 
vbole  fourth  elegy,  from  which  thefe  ftan- 
e  taken,  if  an   improvement  upon  our  an- 
In  the  original,  the  poet  joins  two  adjec* 
:o  one  noon,  which  Serviqs,  in  his  notes  on 
I,  blames  as  a  ^ice  in  writing;  and  yet  not 
lofiances  of  this  may  be  produced  from  the 
r>t  Roman  authors,  but  alfo  from  Lucretius, 
0,  Ovid,  and  VirgiL 

r.  ai.  That  man  flionld  be  fo  Iblicitous  for 
ge,  is  really  aftonifhing,  when  we  cooiider, 
a  great  morAl  poet, 

life  protra^ed  is  protraded  woe. 
hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  dcftroy, 
(huu  up  all  the  paflages  of  joy ; 
lin  their  gifts  the  bounteous  fcafons  pour, 
fruit  autumnal,  and  the  temal  flower. 
^  liftlefs  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  (lore ; 
'icws,  and  wonders  that  they  pleafe  no  more, 
pall  the  taUelefs  meats,  and  joylcis  wines, 
luxury,  with  figha,  her'flave  re0gns. 
roach,  ye  minfb'els,  try  the  foothing  drain, 
yield  the  tuneful  lenttires  of  pain ;  ' 
uund,  alas!  would  touch  th*  impervious  ear, 
ogh  dancing  mountains  witnefs'd  Orpheus 

near: 
lute,  nor  lyre  his  feeble  powers  attend, 
fwt^cr  niufic  of  a  Tirtuous  friend ; 
cvcrhiHng  di^tes  crowd  his  tongue, 
vcifely  grave,  or  poiitively  wrong : 

•  ftdl  returning  tale,  and  Uogt ring  jeft, 
plex  the  fiwning  niece  and  pamper*d  guefl, 
lie  grswbg  hopes  fcarce  awe  the  gathering 
1  fcarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear ;        [foeer, 

watchful  gueOfl  ftill  hint  the  laft  ofiVnce,' 

•  daughter's  petulance,  the  fun's  cxpence ; 
•rove  hit  heady  rage  with  treacherous  Ik.ll, 

1  mould  his  paflions,  till  they  !nf>kc  his  wiH, 

ianiber*d  maladiei  his  joints  ii.v*de, 
fi«gc  to  life,  and  prefb  iW  d.rc  blockade : 
onextinguifli'd  avarice  ft  *!!.  ^niins, 

a  dreaded  luifes  aggravate  hj»  \Aif\%i 


£L£GY  V.  9%^ 

He  turns,  with  anxioas  heart  and  crippled  hands* 
Hid  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands; 
Or  riews  his  coffers  with  ftifpicious  eyes, 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  tiU  he  dies. 
But  grant  the  Tinucs  of  a  temperate  prime, 
Blefs  with  an  age  cxem]it  from  fcorn  or  crime  ; 
An  age  that  melts  in  unperceivM  decay. 
And  glides  in  modeft  innocence  away  : 
Whefe  peaceful  days  benevolence  endears, 
Whofe  nights  congratulating  eonfdence  cheers  ; 
The  general  favourite,  as  the  general  friend  : 
S*:ch  age  there  is,  and  who  could  wifli«its  end? 
7et  ev*n  on  this  her  load  misfortune  flings. 
To  prefs  the  weary  minute*'  flagging  wingi  % 
New  forrow  rifes  as  the  day  returns ; 
A  After  iickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns  $ 
Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  fable  bier. 
Now  lacerated  friendihip  claims  a  tear. 
Year  chafes  year,  decay  purfues  decay, 
Still  drops  fome  joy  from  withering  life  away  ; 
New  forms  arife,  and  different  views  engage. 
Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  ftage, 
TiU  pitying  nature  (igns  the  laft  releafe, 
And  bids  afflidled  worth  retire  to  peace. 
But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  thefe  awaltg 
Who  fet  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  fate ; 
From  L^dia's  monarch  fliouM  the  fearch  defcend« 
By  Solon  caution'd  to  regard  his  end. 
In  life's  lad  fcene  what  prodigies  furprife, 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wife ; 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  ftreams  of  dotage 
And  Swift  expires  a  driv'ler  and  a  fliow.     [flow. 

Its  great  beauty  will,  it  is  prcfumed,  excufe  the 
length  of  this  quotation. 

Vcr.  16.  Swimming  was  much  pradifed  by  the 
Romans ;  an  exsrcife  which  they,  as  a  military 
people,  found  ferviceable  to  them  00  many  ac^ 
counts,  and  which  Britons,  both  on  that  accounc^ 
and  as  a  naval  people,  would  do  well  to  pradiio 
more ;  for  a*  the  poet  of  the  feafons  lings, 

This  is  the  pureft  exercife  for  health, 
The  kind  reCreflier  of  the  dimmer  heatt; 
Nor  when  cold  winter  keens  the  brightening  floo^ 
Would  I,  weak.fhivering,  linger  on  the  brink. 
Thus  life  redoubles,  and  is  oft  preferv'd 
By  the  bold  ftwimmer,  in  the  fwift  ilbpfe 
Of  accident  difaflrous.     Hence  the  limbs 
Knit  into  force  ;  and  the  fame  Roman  arm 
That  rofe  vidorious  o'er  the  conquered  earth, 
Firfl  learn'd,  while  under,  to  fubdue  the  wave* 
£*en  from  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  fecret  fympathetic  aid. 

Ver.  a8«  TibuUos  was  as  warm  in  his  fnend- 
rhip  as  in  his  love  ;  and  certainly,  if  the  love  of 
fame  is  ever  allowable,  the  wifhing  to  be  remem- 
bf  red  after  death,  by  ofae's  friends,  is  highly  na. 
turaL    The 

Oblitus  meorum,  oblivifcendns  et  illis. 
The  workl  forgettbg,  by  the  world  forgot, 
of  fome  a«!'h<rra,  is  too  mifanthropical     for  the 
luvc  of  taou;  being  natural  to  nun,  and  the  (botco 
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from  whence  hive  fprung  tnoft  of  the  good  ac. 
cions  which  have  aftoni(hed  or  beneficed  humaoi 
tjy  the  tranflator  cannot  join  iiTue  with  thofe  who 
condemn  its  exertion. 

Ver.  51.  The  old  Schohaft  on  Statiui,  wKofe 
comment  Barthius  bad  in  bis  poflcflion,  calU 
blood,  honey,  and  milk,  the  banquet  of  the  infers 
nal  powers,  **  inferoram  paftns.**  Bot  this  paf- 
fage  in  our  poet  (hows,  that  wine  was  alfo  part  of 
their  cheer. 

Black  cattle  were  the  only  ▼idims  facrificed  to 
the  **'  dii  inferni.'*  The  ancients,  fay  the  criti^, 
generally  offered  to  their  gods,  thofe  beads  which 
they  were  fuppofed  to  hold  in  the  greateft  ab^ 
llorrence.  When  they  facrificed  to  the  infernal 
|K>wcrs,    they  turned  their   pabas   downwards. 


GRAINGER'S  TIBULLUS. 


There  are  two  or  three  ioftuices  in  the  kgoi^ 
part  of  the  Roman  dory,  of  the  ceafiog  ti  pbfiti 
at  Rome,  upon  immolating  on  the  altars  of  Piits  ' 
and  Proferpinc.    Pluto's  altars  at  Tareonun  vm 
chiefly  remarkable  for  miracles  of  this  kind.  Thcfe 
facrifices,  which  in  time  gave  rife  to  the  (ccnhr  j 
games,  the  jubilee  of  Paganifm,  were  perfonMi  I 
in  the  evening ;  as  thofe  to  the  cckfttal  povcn  1 
were  in  the  morning.    The  prtefts  were  fpriokid 
with  water,  when  offeringt  were  made  to  the  is. 
fernai  deities.    See  the  old  Scholiaft  on  the  fmi 
Ifthmtan  ode  of  Pindar.    And  it  is  cenua  iini 
Homer  (Iliad  ix.  lin.  56'S.}  that  thofe  who  »• 
drefled  thefe  powers,  fell  00  their  knees  dIb 
they  prayed  to  them. 


ELEGY   VI. 


Zc«rr. 

Comb,  Bacchui,  come  !  fo  may  the  myftic  vine 
And  verdant  ivy  round  thy  temples  twine  ! 
My  pains,  the  anguifh  I  endure,  remove ; 
Oft  haft  thou  vanquifliM  the  fierce  pangs  of  love. 
Hafte,  boy,  with  old  Falernian  crown  the  bowl. 
In  the  gay  cordial  let  me  drench  my  foul. 
Hence,  gloomy  care  !  I  give  you  to  the  wind ; 
The  god  of  fancy  frolics  in  my  mind ! 
My  dear  companions !  favour  my  defign, 
jLct's  drown  our  fenfe*  all,  in  rofy  wine !     .     10 

C^mfamiem, 
Thofe  may  the  fair  with  pradis*d  guile  abofe. 
Who,  fourly  wife,  the  gay  difpute  refufe : 
The  jolly  god  can  cheerfulnefs  impart. 
Enlarge  the  fool,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 
Lover. 
But  love  the  monfters  of  the  wood  can  tame. 
The  wildeft  tygers  own  the.  powerful  flame : 
He  bends  the  ftubbom  to  his  awful  fway» 
And  melts  infenfibility  away  : 
So  wide  tbt  relffx  of  love ! 

ComfraniM, 

Wine,  wine,  dear  boy ! 
Can  any  here  in  empty  goblets  joy  ?  20 

No,  no,  the  god  can  never  difapprove. 
That  thofe  who  praife  him  ihould  a  bumper  love^ 
What  terrors  arm  his  brow  ?  the  goblet  drain : 
To  be  too  fober  is  to  be  profane  ! 
Her  fon,  who  mock*d  his  rites.  Agave  tore. 
And  furious  fcatter'd  round  the  yelling  fliore ! 
Such  fears  be  far  from  us,  dread  god  of  wine  i 
Thy  rites  we  honour,  we  are  wholly  thine  ! 
But  let  the  fober  wretch  thy  vengeance  prove  : 

Lo^er, 
Or  her  whom  all  my  fufferings  cannot  move !  30 
-^What  pray'd  I  raflily  for  ?  my  madding  prayer, 
Yc  windS)  dirperfei  unratified,  in  air ; 


For  though,  my  love !  Vm  blotted  firom  yonrH  j 
Serenely  rife  your  days,  ferenely  roll !  i 

Comfiamhm, 
The  love-fick  ftruggle  paft,  again  be  pj: 
Come  crown'd  with  rofes,  let*a  drink  dmn  k 
day  : 

XMvr. 
Ah  me !  loud-laughing  mirth  how  hard  tefcjp' 
When  doom'd  a  vi^im  to  love*«  dreadfol  |m: 
How  forc*d  the  dronken  catch,  the  fmilisg^ 
When  black  folicitude  annoys  the  breaft !    # 

Comfa/atmm 
Complaints,  away!   the  blithfome  gndcf«> 
Abhors  to  hear  his  genuine  votaries  v^bine. 
•  •  •  •  • 

L^ver, 

You,  Ariadne !  00  a  coafl  unknown, 
The  perjured  Thefeus  wept,  and  wcpc  alooe; 
But  learn 'd  Catullus  in  immortal  fIraiAf, 
Has  fung  his  bafcoeft,  and  has  wept  yov  paiit 


ComfamM, 
Thrice  happy  they,  who  hear  expericoce  c4 
And  (hun  the  precipice  where  others  fall 
When  the  fair  chfps  you  to  her  breaft,  beware, 
Nor  truft  her,  by  her  eyes  although  ibe  (wttt;  p 
Not  though,  to  drive  fufptaon  from  your  bfo^t 
Or  love's  foft  queen,  or  Juno  (he  acteft; 
No  truth  the  women  know ;  their  Joob  ire  l» 

Ltner* 
Yet  Jove  connives  at  amorous  perjuries, 
i Hence  fcrious  thoughu  I  then  why  du  1  cosBplaai 
The  fair  are  licenc'd  by  the  gods  to  feign. 
Vet  would  the  guardian  powers  of  geotlf  \bk, 
This  once  iadulgeac  to  my  wifhcs  p.xTe, 
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ELEGY   VI. 


Six 


Euhday  we  then  fhould  laugh,  and  talk,  and  toy. 
And  pafs  each  nifrht  in  Hymeocal  joy.  60 

O  let  my  pafljon  fix  thy  faithlefa  heart ! 
For  ftill  I  love  thrr,  faithlefb  as  thou  art ! 
Bacchus  the  Nabd  loves;  then  hafie,  ny  boy ! 
My  wine  to  temper  cooler  (beams  employ. 
What  thou);h  the  fmilinfp  board  Nesra  flies, 
And  in  a  rival's  arms  perfidious  lies, 


The  live-long  night,  all  fieepleff ,  muft  I  whine  ! 
Notl— 

Companion, 
Qnick,  fervant* !  bring  us  ftronger  wioe* 

Lover. 
Now  Syrian  odours  fcent  the  feftal  room,       9« 
Let  rofy  garlands  on  our  foreheads  bloom. 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  VL 


Wb  hive  feen,  with  what  cruelty  Nezra  had 
treated  her  lover,  all  his  endeavours  to  fix  her 
folely  his,  having  proved  hitherto  inefic&ual. 
But  his  mifcry  being  now  extreihe.  Tome  remedy 
muft  be  attempted ;  and  wine,  by  the  joint  appro- 
bation of  aotiqnity,  being  eftecmed  the  certain 
antidote  of  affli<5lion,  hi«  friends  (Irongly  recom- 
mended  his  making  an  experiment  of  its  virtues : 
he  follows  their  advice,  and  begins  the  prefent 
elegy  with  an  addrefs  to  the  god  of  wine,  in  full 
confidence  of  his  being  able  to  free  him  from  his 
amorous  inquietude. 

This  poem,  which  is  one  continued  ftruggle  be- 
twcen  the  powers  of  love  and  wine,  but  in  which 
the  latter  triumphs  over  the  former,  the  tranfla- 
tor  has  thrown  into  a  dialogue  between  the  lover 
aiHl  one  of  his  boon  companions.  This  gives  it  a 
note  fpirited  air,  but  does  not  entirely  remove  all 
its  obfcurities ;  and  hence  the  tranflator  has  been 
led  to  believe,  that  it  is  imperfcd ;  unlefs  with 
ibroe  judicious  critics,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  as  the 
author  was  agitated  with  a  divcrfity  of  paflions  at 
the  time  of  his  coropofing  it,  fo  the  hyperbaton 
and  diforderly  connexion  was  the  refult  of  judi. 
doui  choice,  and  not  the  fault  of  iniperfedion. 

In  fome  editions  this  elegy  is  improperly  fplit 
ioto  two. 

Vcr.  I.  — ^  may  the  myfilc  vi«.]  Why  my  (lie  ? 
Becanfe  thofe  who  were  initiated  in  the  myfteries 
of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  carried  tl>yrft^  round  which 
were  twifted  vine  branches ;  or,  becaufe  thofe  who 
alliiked  at  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  wore  vine  gar- 
lands. See  a  defcription  of  thefe  frantic  ceremo- 
nies in  the  fixth  book  of  Ovid*s  Metamorphofis, 
ver.  587. 

Ver.  %,  Bacchus  wore  grapes  on  his  horns.  See 
notes  on  the  fir  ft  elegy  of  the  fecond  book;  and 
ivy  round  his  temples. 

Cur  bedera   cinAa    eft?   hedera  eft  gratiflima 
Baccho : 
Hoc  qorque  cur  ita  fit,  dicere  nulla  mora  eft. 
Kyftadcs  Nymphs,  puerum  quaercnte  noverca, 
Hanc  frondem  cunis  appofuere  novis. 

Lib.  iii.  Fafi,  vcr,  769. 

But  Copftantins  Cxfiir,  In  the  eleventh  book  of 
l)is  Ocopon,  iays^  that  Bacchus  loved  the  ivy  be- 


caufe his  favourite  boy  CilTus  was  metamorphofed 
into  that  plant.     Brotkb. 

The  true  reafon  however  feems  to  have  been, 
that  the  ancientt  thought  ivy  chaplets  had  % 
power  of  preventing  intoxication. 

Thofe  who  conquered  in  poetical  contefts,  had, 
of  old,  a  wreath  of  ivy  bcftowed  upon  them. 
Andreas  Alci^tus  gives  the  following  reafon  fo^ 
it: 

Haud  quaquam  arefcens  bederae   eft  arbufeul%| 
Ctlfo 
Quae  puero  Bacchum  dona  dediiTe  ferunt : 
Errabunda,  procax,  auratis,  fulva  corymbis, 

Exterius  viridis,  cstera  pallor  habet. 
Hific  aptts  vates  cingunt  fua  tempora  fertis; 
Palefctmt  ftudiis,  laus  diuturna  viret. 

Emk,  aOifl. 

Ver.  15.^  The  two  great  Italian  paftoral  poetf 
have  enlarged  upon  this  thought  in  their  tragi* 
comedies. 

Van  le  tigre  in  amore 

Ama  il  leon  fuperbo,  &c  AmyiO^ 

Rngge  il  leon  al  bofco 
Ne  quel  rogito  i  d'ira 
Cofi  d'amor  fofpira,  &c.         fafi:  Ftio. 

Ver.  %i.  When  the  gods  appeared  in  anger  to 
mortals,  they  were  fuppofed  to  become  much 
taller  than  ofual.  Thus  Ceres,  when  (he  appeared 
to  Eryfychton,  who  had  violated  her  facred  grove, 
trod  indeed  on  the  ground,  but  with  her  head  ihe 
touched  the  ikies. 

Lmfmk^  7  mpmh,  &C. 

Caltim,  Hymn,  in  Cerer.  ver,  589 

Ver.  13.  Penthus,  King  of  Thebes,  was  torn  ift 
pieces  by  his  mother  and  the  other  Msnades,  for 
having  ridiculed  the  newly-introduced  orgies  of 
Bacchus.  See  Ovid,  Met.  lib.  iii.  and  Theocritusy 
Idyll.  26.     See  alfo  the  Bmnxt^  of  Euripides. 

Ver.  19.  This  is  a  fine  inftance  of  amorous  irre- 
folution;  and  the  prayer  the  poet  puts  up  to 
Heaven  for  the  happioefs  of  his  inconflant  fair, 
nukes  us  .compaflionate  him  more,  than  if  he 
h»d  broke  cut  into  the  moil  direful  cxccrati9xi<« 
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Ill 


GRAINGER'S  TlBULLUS. 


Taflb  has  giYcn  nt  t  no  left  beautiful  inOance 
of  this  pafHonate  figure  in  bis  Glcrufalem.  JLiherat. 
Canto  XX.  where  Armida,  being  abandoned  by  Ri- 
naldo,  breathes  fury  and  revenue  :  and;  purfuing 
him  through  the  ranks  of  the  battle,  aims  an  ar- 
cow  at  his  heart ;  but  fcarce  had  the  (haft  left  the 
bow,  when  returning  love  compelled  her  to  wiih 
it  might  mifs  its  aim  : 

Lo  Aral  volo  ;  ma  con  lo  firal,  un  Toto 
Subito  ufd,  che  vada  il  copo  a  voto. 

Swift  flies  the  (hafc,  as  fwiftly  flies  her  prayer 
Ibat  all  its  vehemence  be  fpcnt  in  air. 

Sfemct. 

Such  fudden  changes  of  paflion  give  a  vafl  energy 
to  poetical  compofitions.  They  are  frequent  in 
the  elegiac  poets  :  but  no  inftance  of  this  kind 
ever  afibrded  the  tranflator  more  pleafure  than 
the  following  of  Lotichius,  who  defiring  his  de-  | 
ceafed  miftrefs's  (hade  often  to  appear  to  him, 
fuddenly  checks  himfelf : 

Quid  precor  imprudens  ?  noD  fas  ita  velle  priumve 

Oiia  fmt  cineriifit  fopor  ufique  tuo. 
£t  tumulum  myrti  virides,  &  amaricns  ornet ; 

£t  fedeat  cuflos  ad  tua  bufla  Venus. 

B,  iii.  El.  3. 

Ver.  37.  This  double  pafTion  is  aptly  termed 
diflimulation,  by  Mr  Spencc,  in  hi^  ingenious  Ub- 
ferv^ations  on  Pope's  Odyflcy  Such  figures  are 
viewed  in  a  jufter  light,  when  we  look  upon  them 
as  naturally  cxpreflive  of  what  we  feel  withic  us, 
than  when  we  regard  them  only  as  the  artful  ma- 
chineries of  writing. 

Ver.  43.  Catullus  is  here  called  learned ;  and 
antiquity,  with  one  confent,  beftows  upon  him 
that  didinguiflied  epithet.  He  certainly  undcr- 
flocd  the  Greek  language,  and  tranflatcd,  with 
forne  applaufe,  CaUiniachus's  beautiful  poem  on 
Berenice's  hair  :  but  his  vcrfitm  from  Sappho  is 
very  indifltrent.  Yet  thefe  perhaps  obtained  him 
the  reputaticn  of  learning ;  or  perhaps  it  arofe 
from  his  frequent  ufc  of  cramp  words.  Men  are 
often  called  learned,  even  now-a-days,  for  no  bet- 
ter reafons.The  tranflator,  however,  is  not  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  merited  that  diQindlion,  fo  much  at 
fe^ift  as  fonic  of  his  Roman  predccelTors.  Nay, 
arc  not  the  bed  critics  now  agreed,  that  had  all 
his  poems  peri(hed,  the  world  would  have  been  at 
no  very  great  lof-,  except  for  rhe  piece  here  al 
luded  to,  his  EpithaUmium  on  Pcleus  and  Thetis, 
and  one  or  two  more  i 

The  mod  remarkable  part  of  Catullut*s  charac- 
ter 14,  the  freedom  with  which,  in  his  writings,  he 
attacked  Julius  Cxfar,  at  a  time  when  he  was  the 
fovereipn  mafler  of  the  world.  That  great,  but 
wicked  Roman,  underftood  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  men  of  abilities  and  learning  on  his  iidc, 
and  therefore  invited  the  poet  tofupwith  him  on 
the  night  his  Pafquin  was  publifhed.  Could  the  poet 
latirize  after  fuch  an  a<ft  of  condefcenfion  ?  Some- 
thing^ of  the  fame  kind  is  alfo  told  us,  of  that  mod 
confunimate  of  politicians,  Philip,  who  more  than 
navcd  the  way  for  bi»  fon*s  coo^ucft  of  the  £ad. 


See  Dr  Leland*8  excellently  written  Ufc  of  A« 
monarch. 

In  the  poem  which  TiboUos  here  had  io  hiscjt, 
there  is  an  exquifite  ftrokc  of  natare,  where  Aiv 
adne  runs  into  the  fea,  as  if  to  reach  ThdSBu,  1A1 
was  failing  off 

Turn  tremuli  ialis  adverfat  percnncre  in  udoi 
MoUia  nandatx  toUeotem  tegmina  forae,  &c. 

Ovid  has  written  on  the  (ame  fobjed :  bat  dkn 
is  more  real  beauty  in  the  pathetic  excbwatii 
and  frantic  behavioar  of  Catallus's  Ariadne,  tha 
iu  the  witty,  but  unaflcded  epiflle  of  Nafo. 

There  appears  no  connedion  between  this  fivy 
of  Ariadne,  and  what  either  goes  before  or  kU 
lows  ir.  But  if  the  tranflator  durft  vcntBtc  ipa 
a  tranfpofition,  he  would  join 

Thrice  happy  they, 

and  fo  on,  to 

Hence,  ferioos  thoughts ! 

to  the  foTty-fecond  line,  and  make  it  part  of  # 
advice  which  our  poet*s  companion  gave  lua 
The  manner  of  difpofing  and  conneding  tlxfc 
verfes,  would  make  the  dory  of  Ariadne  appear 
as  part  of  Tibullos's  anfwer.  by  which  he  wnli 
infinuatc,  that  if  the  women  were  deceit^  ^ 
men  are  not  much  better,  at  witnefs  the  ttta- 
ment  which  Thefens,  whom  they  all  dcaoedi 
hero,  gave  Ariadne. 
Vcr.  50.  The  common  editions  read 

Junonemque  fuam,  pcrque  foam  veneran. 

But  Broekhofius  is  of  opinion  that  TibulImvnB 

Junonemque  fuam,  per  Veneremque  foaa^ 

and  produces  feveral  inftancea  of  bu  ^^ 
•«  que**  in  that  manner.  He  clofes  his  qi«a» 
on  that  fubjed  with  the  following  iaeS^ 
which  is  in  the  tme  fpirit  of  a  verbal  otf* 
*'  Haec  palatmonibus  noflrio  exila  videbBOtBTiBe* 
que  fatis  djgna  in  quibus  otium  ponttor:  ^ 
V(*ro,  quz  mea  ed  hnmilitas,  nihil  exile  fasto 
quod  faciat  ad  inludrationcm  fennonis  Latin." 

Ver.  51.  Female  infidelity  has  been  a  ans'SO 
trpic  of  invedive  with  the  wits  of  all  ages;  lai 
yet,  had  they  looked  into  their  own  coodadvitk 
the  fame  virulent  penetration,  they  woald  h«*8 
found  that  the  lion  made  a  juft  obfervatioo  to  tie  , 
man,  who  vaontingly  fliowed  kirn  t  pi^ 
wherein  one  of  the  lion* kind  was  reprefcci«^>  i 
conquered  by  a  man,  when  that  monarch  d  (be 
woods  faid,  ^*  We  lions  are  not  paioten." 

Vcr.  34.  Plato  afiigna  a  whimflcal  reafcofe 
Jupiter's  good-natore  iu  this  affair ;  the  j^a^ 
(fays  he)  are  infants,  incapable  of  iuideHM|«ff 
and  judgment,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  po"** 
mem  for  perjury,  *or  breach  of  promifc. 

Ver.  59.  "  Nobis  merenti,**  in  the  oripML*' 
Broekhuflus  obfervea,  is  an  elfgsot  Gt^oi» 
(archaifmos),  which  Terence  and  the  moll  co^^*^ 
Roman  poets  have  admitted.  There  are»«y 
fuch  .Grxci.^ms  in  both  Miiton  SQd  $luMiP^< 
theformefi  no  doubt,  thought  thcjoioio^siB' 
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With  a  planl  an  elegance ;  but  it  is  a  qoeiUon 
bcr  the  ioftances  of  this  kind  which  occur  in 
■agic  bard  are  not  the  effcd  of  chance,  or 
of  tranfcribert,  Ac.  This  pentameter  is 
nlj  turn  on  words  to  he  found  in  Tibullot. 

I  fpiringly  admitted,  fuch  turns  are  doobUeis 
ies.  1^.  Drfden  ms^es  Virgil  the  parent 
is  elegance  in  tonpoiitlon :  that  critic,  how. 
ii  miftaken,  aa  Homer  has  a  turn  on  the 
s  IL  ao,  where  Hedorlays,  that  at  all  evenu 

II  attack  Achillea : 

W9(t  x**H^  tMJM*  ftMrn  miSmu  €ihi^» 

t  from  yon  boafter  (ball  your  chief  retire, 
hoQgh  his  heart  were  iieel,  his  hands  were 

fire: 
fire,  that  fteel,  yonr  Hedor  iboold  with- 

(bad. 
brave  the  Tengefbl  heart,  and  dreadful  hand* 

ry  attentive  was  Mr.  Pope  not  to  lofe  any 
!  beantie^i  of  his  original.  And  if  Mr.  Dry- 
Dedicat.  to  JuTcnal)  had  looked,  he  would 
found  that  CatoUus  nfed  this  charm  in  writ- 
cfore  VirgiL 

n  in  ieptif  fecretus  nalcicur  hortia, 
OS  pecori,  nuUoconvulfus  aratro, 
1  mulcent  aurae,  firmat  fol,  edocat  imber : 
i  ilium  puerj,  mults  opuvere  puellx  : 
cum  tenui  carptus  dcfloruic  ungui, 
ilium  pueri,null2  optavere  puellx. 
rgo  dum  intada  manet,  dum  cara  futs  eft. 
caftum  amifit  polluto  corpore  florcm, 
>ueris  jucunda  manet,  nee  cara  puellis. 

Carm,  Nift,  io. 

ift  indeed  be  owned,  that  Virgil  and  OTid 
frequently  ofe  turns,  both  <ki  words  and 
{hta.  Neither  is  Milton  wholly  deftitute  of 
^ty,  though  Mr.  Oryden  iay»,  he  could  find 
Aich  in  his  poems,  as  witnefs  the  follow- 
harmiog  verfes,  where  Eve  addrefflcs  our  ge- 
anceftor: 

thee  converfiog,  I  forget  all  time  ! 
^ons,  and  their  change,  all  pleafe  alike, 
t  it  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rifiog  fweet 
^  cKann  of  earlieft  birds ;  pleafant  the  fun, 
n  firft  on  this  delightful  land  he  fpreads 
orient  beams,  on  herii,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower 
"wjg  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
f  foft  diowers;  and  fweet  the  coming  on 
■fitefal  evening  mild;  then  filent  night, 
^  this  her  folemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
^cfc  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  ftarry  train : 
^^*^*^bcr  breath  of  mom,  when  (he  afcendi 
\  chanu  of  eariid  birds  i  nor  rifiog  fan 


On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Olift'ring  with  dew :  nor  fragrance  after  (bowers  ; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  (ilent  night. 
With  this  her  folemn  bird ;  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  ftar.light,  without  thee  is  fwcel. 
This  quotation  Mr.  Addifon  has  inferted  in  one  of 
the  Tatlcrs  (No.  114.).  »n<^  indeed  Mr.  Mafoa 
makes  this  turn  on  words  charaderilUcal  of  Mil* 
ton's  manner,  in  that  beautiful  poem  of  his,  inti- 
tuled MuObus. 

Various  this  peaceful  fcene,  this  mineral  roof; 
I'his  'femblance  meet  of  coral,  ore,  and  (hell ; 
Thefe  pointed  cry(UU  fiir.  'mid  each  obOcorfe 
Bright  gliftering ;  all  thefe  flowly-dripjing  riU^ 
That  tinkling  (bay  amid  the  cooly  cave. 
Yet  not  this  various  pe,aceful  fcene,  with  this 
Its  mineral  roof,  nor  this  afiemblage  meet 
Of  coral,  ore,  and  (hell ;  nor  'mid  th*  obfcure 
The^  pointed  cry(^als  glittering  fair;  nor  rUlt 
That  ftraytng  tinkle  through  the  cooly  cave. 
Deal  charms  more  various  to  the  rapUtf'd  koCs, 
Than  thy  meUtfluovs  Uy. 

Ver.  61.  Bacchus  was  broughf  np  by  the 
nymphs;  which,  fays  Volpins,  is  a  ]ioetical  fig- 
ment, figntfying  that  wine  ought  16  be  miked 
with  water. 

At  Kuft^  rsf  B«s;^«f  «/  is  srv^f  nXmf  i  mtttf 

TwHnk  m*  Hufifmif  fifOfusg  fiXog,  «»  ^  Mf  ftf/Sf 
UtrfiHrni  )i^  wv^'  trt  nmufUMfm 

£  cincere  ut  Bacchum  nymphs  ceflere  forores, 
Membraque  lavarunt  fonte  perennis  aqux, 

Junius  amicitia  eft  Nymphis.    Si  forte  repellai, 
Natum  de  flammis  ezpcriere  Deum. 

And  Plato,  in  his  poetical  language,  calls  the  mix* 
ing  of  wine  with  water,  the  taming  a  mad  god 
with  a  fober  one. 

Ver.  68.  «« Jam  dudum**  in  the  original,  (aya 
Broekhufius,  "  formula  venufta  de  tempore  non 
longo  in  re  prsfcnte  &  fcriptoribua  elegantibiit 
adamau" 

Fe(lus  obferves,  that  the  boon  companions  of  old 
ufed  fometimes  to  tie  birds  to  their  garlands,  not 
only  to  amufe  tkemfelves  with  their  fongs,  but 
aUb  to  be  kept  awake  by  their  pecking ;  10  Inge* 
niout  were  they  in  the  article  of  drinking ! 

The  garlands  ufed  at  firft  upon  thefe  (Kca(ion% 
were  made  of  fine  wool ;  and  therefore  Tbeocri* 
tUs  calls  them  uh  tutrm,  the  flower  of  the  (beep. 

Parfley,  rofet,  ivy,  &c.  came  afterwards  to  be 
worn ;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  introdu^ion 
of  cfTences  in  drinking,  die* topers  of  antiquity 
were  indebted  to  the  fair  lex.  Lipfius  hxa  gi^Ci) 
US  the  "  leges  convivalea**  of  theandeoti. 
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GKAIMGBR'S  tibullvs. 


ELEGY    VIL 


To  .7011  mj  tongue  eternal  featty  fwore. 

My  lips  the  deed  with  confcioua  rapture  own ; 

A  fickle  libertine  I  rove  no  more. 

You  only  pleafe,  and  lovely  ieem  alone. 

The  nnmerons  beauties  that  gay  Rome  can  boa(l> 
With  you  compar*d,  are  uglinefs  at  beft  ; 

On  me  their  bloom  and  pra<^i8*d  fmlles  are  1o(l, 
Drive   then,   my  fair-!    fufpicion   from  your 
breaft. 

Ah  no !  fufpicion  is  the  teft  of  love  : 
I  too  dread  rivals,  Vm  fufpicious  grown ; 

Your    charms    the    moik   infenfate    heart  muft 
move ; 
Would  you  were  beauteous  in  my  eyes  alone ! 

I  want  not  man  to  envy  my  fweet  fate, 
1  little  care  that  others  think  me  blcft ; 

Of  happy  conqucfts  let  the  coxcomb  prate  ! 
Vain-glorious  vaunts  the  fllent  wife  deteft. 

Supremely  pleas'd  with  you,  my  heavenly  fair ! 

In  any  tracklefs  defcrt  I  could  dwell ; 
From  our  receft  your  fmilcs  would  baaiih  care, 

Your  eyes  give  luftre  to  the  midnight  cell. 


For  various  converfe  I  fliould  long  no  more, 
The  blithe,  the  moral,  witty,  aodfevcre; 

Its  various  arts  are  her*t,  whom  I  adore; 
She  can  deprefs,  exalt,  inftruA,  and  dieer. 

Should  mighty  Jove  fend  down  from  faoni 
maid, 

With^Veous*  ceftns  zon*d,  my  laith  to  trj, 
(So,  as  1  truth  declare,  me  Juno  add!) 

For  you  L*d  fcom  the  chaurmer  of  the  flcr. 

But  hold '.  youVe  mad  to  vow,  vnthioking  U*. 

Her  boundlefs  f  way  you're  mad  to  let  hcrbiK 
Safe  from  alarms,  flie*U  treat  you  as  a  tool— 

Ah,  babbling  tongue !  firom  chee  what  midiA 
flow! 

Yet  let  her  ufe  me  with  negleA,  difdain ; 

In  all,  fubfervient  to  her  will  1*11  prove; 
Whatever  I  feel,  her  Have  1*11  ftill  remain, 

Who  (brinks  from  forrow,  cannot  beio  Isk! 

Imperiarqueeo  of  blifs !  with  fetters  bound, 
ril  (it  me  down  before  your  holy  fane; 

You  kindly  heal  the  conftant  lover's  woiad, 
Th*  inconftant  torture  with  increafe  of  p» 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  VII. 


Although  this  poem  is  ufually  publilhed  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  yet  as  fome  old  critics 
affert,  that  Tibullus  wrote  only  three  books  of 
elegies,  and  as  this  piece,  in  the  opinion  of  Qrock- 
hufius,  has  all  the  marks  of  Tibullian  legitimacy, 
the  tranflator  has  taken  the  liberty  to  place  it  here ; 
not  (Iriflly  rendered,  but  more  paraphraftically, 
as,  in  his  opinion,  better  fuited  to  the  genius  of 
the  alternate  ftanza.  What  induced  the  tranfla- 
tor to  turn  paraphraft  with  this  elegy,  was,  that 
though  the  critics  uoanftnoufly  afcnbed  it  to  Ti- 
blluus,  yet  did  he  think,  that  the  thoughts  had 
not  that  fimplicity,  which  conftitutes  one  of  the 
charaderiftical  beauties  of  our  poet.  And  though 
Tibullus  is  mentioned  in  the  poem,  no  argument 
can  thence  be  drawn  of  it  being  the  work  of  our 
poet,  as  in  after-times,  thofe  who  excelled  in 
elegy  affeded  to  ftyle  themfelves  Tibullus :  and  it 
isWiown  that  Nero  ufcd  to  call  the  poet  Ncrvaby 
that  appellation. 


Ver.  XI.  Tour  charms  the  m^  iifiifiulari«4 


W9uld  you  tvere  cbarmuig  in  my  tja  *taf*t 
This,  txdaims  the  ptilite  Dutch  iutmn^^ 
tor,  is  ruflicity  itfelf  I  For  what  more  (M  ■ 
a  fine  woman,  could  he  wifh.  than  that  fbe  M 
pleafe  one  man  only  f  And  what  do  the  \*&»tm 
at,  in  all  their  finery  and  variety  of  dreitt  t«» 
appear  amiable  even  to  thofe  whom  they  ao^ 
can,  nor  wilh  to  love  i 

Deledant  etiam  caflai  praecpnia  fonia* 

And  what  woman  did  you  ever  fee,  howetwns 
and  wretched,  whofe  face  or  perfon  yoa  duH' 
her  own  prefence,  to  contemn  with  impuaity: ' 
who  thought  herfelf  ugly  ?  Beauty  they  prcfc^  * 
life  itfelf;  and  death  they  view  without  dtfiaaf.* 
they  carry  their  charms  along  with  then*  Th* 
far  Broekhufius.  ' 

D'Urfcy,  who  ira«  the  iirft,  ihit  gi«  * 
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m  tdea  of  paAoral  romance,  hat  copied 
tght  of  our  author  ;  and,  indeed,  it  bectcr 
ch  languid  unnatural  compofitions  as  the 
Jiao  the  feriouf  feolibiUty  of  the  elegiac 

1.  Gowley  hat  imitated  this;  or  ntber, 
ceiu  were  in  his  way. 

m  happy  here,  fliould  I 

!  dear  (he,  Kve,  and  embracing  die ; 

ho  iff  M  the  world,  and  can  exclude 

m  defertt,  folitude. 

Id  hiire  then  this  only  fear, 

aen,  when  they  my  pleafurefee, 

d  hither  throng  to  live  like  me, 

^nd  io  make  a  city  here. 

jch  more  truly  docs  Prior  reprefent  the 
acDt  which  lovers  feel  in  one  another's 

»> 

^neror  now»  my  lovely  Ahra  held 
dom  in  her  chains ;  my  heart  was  fiU*d 
r ;  with  her  alone,  in  her  alone 
t  its  peace  and  joy ;  while  the  was  gone, 


I 


It  figh*d  and  grievM,  impatient  of  her  ftay 
Retum*d,  (he  chas*d  thofe  fighs,  that  grief  away; 
Her  abfence  made  the  night,  her  prefence  made 
the  day. 

The  paftoral  writers  often  afcribe  ftill  greater 
force  to  the  charms  of  their  Galateas  and  PhylUfcs, 
perhaps  very  impertinently. 

Ver.  15.  Thus  finely  imiuted  by  Croxal : 

Were  1  invited  to  a  nedar  feaft 
In  heaven,  and  Venus  nam*d  me  for  her  gueft ; 
Though  Mercury  the  meffenger  fhould  prove, 
Or  her  own  fon,  the  mighty  god  of  love; 
At  the  fame  in^t  let  but  honed  Tom 
From  Sylvia's  dear  terreftrial  lod^ng  come, 
With  look  important  fey — **  defu-cs— at  three, 

I  «*  Alone — your  company — to  drink  forae  tea.*' 
Though  Tom  were  mortal,  Mercury  divine. 
Though  Sylvia  gave  me  water,  Venas  wine ;  [far 
Though  heaven  was  here,  and  Bow-ftreet  lay  as 
As  the  vaft  diflance  of  the  utmod  ftar ; 
To  Sylvia's  arms  with  all  my  ftrength  I'd  fly  i 

1  Let  %vho  would  meet  the  beauty  of  the  iky. 


THE  POEMS  OF  SULPICIA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


of  the  heft  modem  commentators  contend, 
:  little  poems  which  compofe  this  fourth 
ire  not  the  work  of  Tibullus.  Their  chief 
arts  are  derived  from  the  language  and 
cot;  in  both  which,  it  is  faid,and  with  more 
than  is  common  on  fuch  occaiions,  that 
:v  no  refemblance  to  our  poet's  produc- 

if  the  following  little  pieces  arc  not  the 
Qtion  of  Tibulhis,  to  whom  (hall  we  impute 

Shall  we,  with  Cafpar  Barthius,  and 
luiius,  afcribe  them  to  Sulpicia,  the  wife  of 
is»  who  floBri(hed  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
Thii  opinion   is  by  no  means  improbable, 

know  from  Martial  and  bidonius  Apoli. 
m«  Sulpicia  was  eminent  in  thofe  days  for 
wtry, 

^oes  Sulpicsam  legant  pucll«, 

yo»  qaa:  cupiunt  viro  placere. 

J»n««Sulpiciam  legant  mariti, 

^»  qui  cupiunt  placere  nupta. 

9u  haec  Colchidos  adfcrit  furorem, 

▼j  prandia  nee  rcfert  Thye(be; 

5j"»m,  Byblida,  nee  fuifle  credit ; 

»  caftos  docet  &  piosamores, 

•fus,  dcjicias,  facctiafque. 

*]«•  carmina  qui  bene  atdimarit, 
»>  Urn  dixerit  eflfc  nequiorem, 
^**«o»  <iuerit  cflc  fandaorem. 


Tales  egregix  jocos  fuilTe. 

Udo  aediderim  Nums  fob  antro. 

Hac  condifdpula,  vcl  hac  magiftra 

Elfes  doctor  &  pudica  Sappho  : 

Sed  tecum  pariter  limulque  vifam 

Durus  Sulpiciam  Phaon  aniaret. 

Fruftra :  naroque  ea  nee  Tonantis  uxor. 

Nee  Bacchi,  nee  ApolKnis  paelb, 

Erepto  fibi  viveret  Caleno. 

Msrt.  LH.  X.  I^,  3j. 
But  to  this  proof,  it  is  obje^ed  by  Vulpius. 
that  as  the  following  pieces  arc  of  a  ftrain  dlf- 
ferent  from  thofe  celebrated  by  Martial,  fo  they 
could  not  be  written  by  the  wife  of  Caleous  but 
are  TibuUus's;  and  that  the  Sulpicia  they  praifc. 
was  the  daughter  of  Servhit  Salpidus,  the  UmovH 
lawyer,  fome  of  whofe  epiAIes  to  Cicero,  arc  ftill 
extant:  For,  Ae  who  is  called  Salpida  in  thii 
book,  adds  he,  certainly  lived  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gu(his,  as  Horace  himfclf  mentions  Cerinrhos  and 
Meflala  is  named  in  the  eighth  poem.  To  this  ic 
may  be  anfwered,  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
Sulpicia  had  never  been  in  love  before  ihe  mar- 
ricd  Calenus;  or  had  never  compofed  any  other 
poems,  befidcsthofe  of  the  conjugal  kind,  fo  much 
extollccf  by  Martial  ?  Nay.  have  we  not  our  own 
tcftimony,  that  (he  wrote  fome  thoufandi  of 
pieces  ? 

Cetera  quin  ctiam,  qnot  dcnique  millia  lufi  • 
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And  we  know  from  iome  of  Salpicia't  lines,  pre 
ferved  by  the  old  Scholiafe  on  Juvenal,  that  (he 
fometimes  wrote  in  a  manner  the  very  reverfe  of 
that  which  the  epigrammatifl  eelebratef ;  and  of 
kourfe  ihe  may  ftill  be  the  author  of  tbefe  poems. 
>lor  docs  it  follow  from  Horace's  having  made 
mention  of  one  Ccrinthus  (lib.  i.  fat.  a.  line  ^l.) 
vrho  was  fond  of  a  rich  miClrefs,  that  therefore 
this  miftrcfs  was  Sulpicia ;  unlcis  it  could  be  prov- 
ed, that  Cerinihus  never  loved  any  but  Sulpicia  ; 
and  that  there  never  was  a  perfon  of  the  name  of 
Ccrinthus,  but  in  the  age  of  Angufius.  Again, 
though  Meflala  is  mentioned  in  the  eighth  poem 
©f  this  book,  it  cannot  thence  be  inferred,  that  this 
was  our  poet's  patron  ;  unlcfs  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  name  Meflala  (which  is  not  true)  expired 
•with  that  illuftrious  Roman.  Therefore  the  fol- 
•  lowing  poems  may  dill  be  the  offspring  of  Mar- 
tial's  Sulpicia.  .     ,     ,.  ., 

;  But  againft  this  opinion  it  is  farther  urged  by 
.Vulpius, that  QuintOian  (lib.  i.  cap.  ix.)plaioly  al- 
ludes to, 

lllam  quidquid  agit,  qooqne  veftigia  mov^t 
Componit,  furtlm  fubfequiturque  decor, 

in  the  following  fcntence :  «•  Neque  enim  geftum 
oratoris  tomfoni  ad  (imilitudinem  ^altatioois  volo, 
fed  fubcffe  aliquid  ex  hac  exercitatiooe  puerili, 
iinde  nos  non  id  agentes,  furtem  decor  ille  difcenti- 
bus  traditus  profequatur."  But  that  eloquent  rhe- 
torician, fays  Vulpius,  would  have  been  alhamed 
to  ufc  the  words  of  a  woman,  who  was  then  alive ; 
and  therefore  tt  is  more  probable,  that  helidr- 
rowcd  his  illuftration  from  Tibullns,  a  poet  of  an 
cftablilhcd  rcpuution. 

We  cannot  fee  anyreafoff,  however,  why  Qum- 
tilian  ihould  be  more  afliamed  to  borrow  from  a 
cotemporary  poctefs,  if  her  words  fnited  his  pur- 
pofe,  than  from  a  dead  poet,  let  his  charaifter  be 
ever  fo  great.  Hay,  the  great  rhetorician,  vie  ap- 
prehend, would  rather  have  chofcn  to  have  «- 
prefled  himfclf  in  the  word*  of  a  woman,  who 
was  honoured  with  the  epithet  of  learned,  which 
vas  Sulpitia's  cafe,  than  to  have  lifed  the  language 
of  TibuUus  or  iny  other  perfon,  when  trcatmg  of 
a  fubjea  (vie.  Decency  of  Gcfture)  wherein  the 
fair  fcx  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  moft  competent 
judges.  But  whv  might  hot  QuinttUan  ftnmble 
ipon  «  componit'*  and  «  furtim  decor"  without 
having  ever  read  this  poem  ?  Can  any  reafon  be 
afligned  to  the  contrary  ?  Or,  rather,  did  not  his 
fubjcA  naturally  lead  him  to  exprefs  his  fentiments 
of  oratorial  gcfture  in  thefc  vAry  words? 
'  Some  critics,  however,  whom  the  tranflator  has 
confuhed,  and  who  acknowledge  the  futility  of 
Vulpius's  arguments,  arc  yet  of  opinion,  that  the 
5rft,  third,  and  fifth  poems  of  this  book  cannot  be 
of  Sulpicia's  writing,  but  muft  b*  the  works  of 
Ccrinthus,  or  fomopoet;  as  Sulpicii,  they  fay, 
could  not,  with  any  grace,  write  the  encomium  on 
licr  own  perfon ;  nor  can  the  poem  on  her  birth- 
day be,  with  any  more  propriety,  afcribcd  to  her ; 
and  it  is  evident,  they  think,  that  the  fifth  poem 
is  the  compofiiion  of  a  common  friend. 

Nor,  granting  thii,  every  difficulty  is  not  yet 
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furmouoted  t  the  twelfth  poem,  aecortiiaf  i 
fome  others,  cannot  be  Siilpicia\  for  frondi 
following  lines: 

|<lunc  licet,  e  ceelo,  mittator  arnica  Tiboito; 
Mittetur  frnftra,  defidetqae  Veans. 

it  is,  they  a^ert,  plainly  the  compolttiaB  tili 
bullus.  *>  Tibnlli  camieh  arbitror  (fsys  BnU 
hufios)  ipfadiiftibneitapcriiiadcncc&nnMni^ 
Albiannm  chara^erem  artifidofe  coaCmuiii^ 
adding,  that  it  hat  certaialy  flipped  onttffe 
place,  and  muft  belong  to  the  third  book,  sfc 
old  critics  inform  as,  that  Tibalias  viaia 
more  than  three  books  of  elegies. 

Althopgh  we  have  fo  far  admitted  thiiifiH% 
as  to  place  that  poem  at  the  cad  of  the  tbirdMH 
yet  that  our  poet  certainly  virrore  mon  df» 
than  we  have  of  his  at  prefent,  is  obnRKMi 
from  his  Works  themfelves,  and  from  Ho^* 
can  the  tranflatar  help  being  of  opinos,' 
however  fimilair'the  mcti^ital  coi 
twdfth  poem  may  be  $p  that  of  Tibulfan^ 
mode  of  thinking  is  very  different  ffoita ' 
therefore,  if  Tibullus  is  the  anthor,  he 
this  piece,  imitated  Ovid,  or  the  piece  ii 
written  by  fome  body  elfe,  ^haps  in  tk 
Domitian^  who  was  fo  fond  £of  TibuUDi,ai 
willing  to  uflier  his  own  prodldtioBS  t^ 
world  under  the  fan^on  of  his  name. 

But  if  the  fourth  book  wraa  compofcd 
picia,  how  comes  it,  objcffts  Vulpius,  to  bei 
in  all  the  ancient  MSS.  of  Tibalias  \  Tdi 
may  be  anfwered,  that  the  old  hbnmiit 
commonly,  in   order  to    enbance  the  pitj 
their  MSS.  to  join  to  an  author,  who  M 
many  works  behind  him,  any  writer  ^ 
pofed  in  what  they  thought  a  fimibr   *" 
this  means,  a  fatire,  which  our  Snl|M^( 
wrote,  was  long  afcribed  hy  fonae  to  *^ 
by  others  to  AufoniusJ&'oni  having  ' 
the  MS.    works  of  thofe   two  poeti; 
critics  of  more  uoderftanding  ♦  Pf*^ 
learned,  neither  Juvenal,  nor  AsfoniiB>'^ 
tial's  Sulpicia  wrote  it.  ^^: 

Such  are  the  argnmeatt  by  which  the*^*' 
tators  fuppurit  their  diflerent  opiniooii  ^j; 
der  muft  determine  for  himfelf^  Ait  if  tic «» 
Utor  might  be  permitted  to  pronoaacc « J 
fubjea,  he  won  Id  fay,  that  if  any  ''^JJl 
be  laid  on  difference  of  flyle,  and  e^sAjfJ 
thought,  the  following  poems  cannot  be*e^ 
of  Tibullus:— but  whether  Martial's  Ss^i^g 
who  elfe  wrote  them,  is  not  In  hSs  P°*^^ 
tcrmine.  But  as  Sulpicia  is  the  only  prfj? 
whom  the  critics  attribate  them,  the  w*2 
not  knowing  any  one  elfe,  who  can  •"•'jj 
ferable  claim,  has  retained  her^ameiatvi'i 
page,  J* 

Notwithftanding,  however,  it  cannctiM^ 
Intcly  afceruined  (and  how  can  e«MW«**" 
this  fort  be  abfolntely  afccrtamed  ?)  *^J|f 
perfon  to  whofe  happy  talent  we  •?' ***^ 
ing  poems ;  every  reader  of  tafie  trill  »••  • 
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t1*cy  Abound  wUh  ftriking  beauties ;  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  thofe  critics  do  do  great  injury  to  Ti*  I 
bnllua,  who  dill  afcribe  them  to  that  pocr. 

As  Sulpicia  and  Cerinthon  perfedlly  undcrftond  j 
one  another,  we  muft  not  expcA  in  their  poenu 
thofe  fillies  and  tranfitions  of  paiTion,  that  frantic 
and  defpoodcDt  air,fo  obfcrvable  in  TibuUus :  for  I 


8i, 

thefe  are  the  natural  emanationfl  of  a  heated  fanc^ 
and  a  diftra<Sed  heart,  ^ut  the  poems  before  us 
abound  in  what  the  moderns  denominate  gallant 
flattery.  Mod  of  them  Jhow  the  poet  and  happy 
lover.  They  give  us  littk  anecdotes  of  their  paC- 
ilon,  and  make  us  regret  we  havo  bo  more. 


POEM  T. 
Or  BAT  god  of  war !  Sulpicia,  lovely  maid, 
T«  grace  your  calends,  is  in  pomp  array*d. 
If  beauty  warms  you,  quit  th*  ctherial  height, 
£*en  Cytberea  will  indulge  the  fight  : 
But  while  you  gaze  o'er  all  her  matchlefs  charms, 
Beware  your  hands  flkonld  meanly  drop  your  arms! 
VThen  Cupid  would  the  gods  with  love  furprife. 
He  lights  his  torches  at  her  radiant  eyes. 
A  fecret  j?race  her  every  z&  improves, 
And  pleafing  follows  wherefne*er  (he  moves  :    Xf> 
If  loofe  her  hair  upon  her  bofom  plays ; 
Uomiomber'd  charms  that  negligence  betrays : 
Qr  if  'tis  plaited  with  a  labour*d  care, 
Alike  the  labeur'd  plaits  become  the  faih 
Whether  rich  Tyrian  robes  her  charms  inveft. 
Or  all  in  fhowy  white  the  oymph  in  dreft, 
All,  all  (he  graces,  fiill  fupremely  fair, 
Still  charms  fpe^^ators  with  a  fond  defpair. 
A  thouTand  drelTes  thus  Vertumnus  wears, 
And  beauteous  equally  in  each  appears.  %o 

The  richeft  \iots  and  deepeft  Tyrian  hue. 
To  thee,  O  wonderous  maid !  are  folely  due  : 
To  thee  th'  Arabian  hufbandman  (hould  bring 
The  fpicy  produce  of  his  eaftern  fpring  : 
"Whatever  gems  the  fwarthy  Indians  boaft. 
Their  fhclly  treafures,  and  their  golden  coaO, 
Alooe  thou  nierit'd!  come,  ye  tuneful  choir  ! 
And  come,  bright '  Pbtebus !    with  thy  plauGve 

lyre! 
This  folemn  feftival  harmonious  praifc, 
Vo  theme  fo  much  deferves  harmonioud  lays.     30 

POEM  II. 

WBETflaa,  fierce  churning  boars !  in  meads  ye 

ftray. 
Or  haunt  the  (hady  mountain's  devious  way ; 
Whet  not  your  tuflts,  my  lovM  Ccrintbus  fpare  ! 
Know, Cupid!  1  confign  him  to  your  care. 
What  madnefa'tis,  fha^gM  tracklefs  wilds  to  brat, 
And  wound,  with  pointed  thorns,  your  tender 

feet: 
O  !  why  to  iavage  beafts  your  charms  oppofe  ? 
With  toils  and  hlood-hounds  why  their  haunts  en- 

dofe?    • 
The  luft  of  game  decoys  you  far  away ; 
Ye  blood-hounds  periih,  and  ye  toils  decay ! 
Vet,  yet  could  I  with  lov'd  Cerinthas  rove 
Through  dreary  defarts,  and  the  thorny  grove 
The  cumbrous  mefiies  on  my  ih^ulders  bear. 
And  face  the  monften  with  my  barbed  fpear ; 

TlAMI,  II. 


Could  track  the  bounding  flags  through  tainted- 

grounds. 
Beat  up  their  cover,  and  unchain  the  hounds ; 
But  mod  to  fpread  our  artful  toils  I'd  joy. 
For  while  we  watch*d  them,  I  could  clafp  the  boy ! 
Then,  as  entranced  in  amorous  blifs  we  lay, 
Mix'd  foul  with  foul,  and  melted  all  away  !       io 
,  Snar'd  in  our  nets,  the  boar  might  fafe  retire, 
And  owe  his  fafety  to  our  mutual  fire. 

O  :  without  me  neVr  taflc  the  joys  of  love. 
But  a  chafte  hunter  in  my  abfence  prove. 
And  O !  my  boars  the  wanton  fair  defiroy, 
Who  would  Cerinthus  to  their  arms  decoy  I 
Yet,  yet  I  dread  ! — Be  fports  your  father's  care; 
But  yoQ|  all  pafHoa !  to  my  arms  repair  ! 

POEM  III. 

CoHB,  Phoebus !  with  your  loofely  floating  hair, 

0  footh  her  torture,  and  reflore  the  fair  ! 
Come,  quickly  come  !  we  fnpplicant  implore. 
Such  charms  your  happy  ikill  ne'er  fav'd  before ! 
LiCt  not  her  frame,  confumptive  pine  away, 

Her  eyes  grow  languid,  and  her  bloom  decay ; 
Propitious  come  !   and  with  you  bring  aloOg 
Each  pain-fubdtung  herb,  and  foothing  foag ; 
Or  real  ills,  or  whate'er  ills  we  fear. 
To  ocean's  farthed  verge  let  torrents  bear.         10 

0 1  rack  no  more,  with  harfli,  unkind  delays. 
The  youth,  who  ceafelefs  for  he  r  fafety  prays ; 
'  Fwixt  love  and  rage  his  tortur'd  foftkis  torn ; 
And  now  he  prays,  now  treats  the  gods  with  fcoVn.- 

Take  heart,  fond  youth  I  you  have  not  vainly 
pray'd 
SmjI  psrfcvcre  to  love  th'  enchanting  maid  : 
Sulpicia  IS  your  own  !  for  you  die  fighs. 
And  flights  all  other  conquefls  of  her  eyes : 
Dry  then  your  tears ;  your  tears  would  fitly  flow 
Did  fhe  on  others  her  efleem  bedow.  ao 

O  come !  what  honour  will  be  yours,  to  favc 
At  once  two  lovers  from  the  doleful  grave  I 
Then  both  will  emulous  exalt  your  (kill ; 
With  grateful  ubleU,both  your  temples  fill; 
Both  heap  with  fpicy  gums  your  facred  fire ; 
Both  fing  your  praifes  to  th*  harmonious  lyre  : 
Your  brother -gods  will  prize  your  healing  powcrsi 
Liameot  their  attributes,  and  envy  yours. 

POEM  IV. 

On  my  accotint,  to  grief  a  ceafelefs  prey, 
Dod  thou  afympatbetic  anguiih  prove^J 
3F 
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1  would  not  wiih  to  live  another  day. 

If  my  recovery  did  not  charm  my  love  : 
For  what  were  life,  and  health,  and  bloom  to  me. 
Were  they  difpleaiing,  beauteous  youth !  to  thee. ' 

POEM  y. 

"With  feaftt  I'll  ever  grace  the  facred  mom. 
When  my  Certnthus,  lovely  youth  was  born. 
i\t  birth,  to  you  th*  unerring  Afters  fung 
IJnbonnded  empire  o'er  the  gay  and  young  : 
But  T,  chief  I !  (if  you  my  love  rcpsy), 
"With  rapture  own  your  ever-pleaiing  fway. 
This  I  conjure  you,  by  your  ch arriving  eyen, 
AVhere  love's  foft  god  in  wanton  ambu(b  lies! 
This  by  your  genius,  and  the  joys  we  ftolc, 
Whofe  fwect  remembrance  ftill  enchants  my  foul ! 
Great  natal  genius  !  grant  my  heart's  6etire^     xi 
So  (hall  I  heap  with  coftly  gums  your  fiVe  I    ' 
Whenever  fancy  paints  me  to  the  boy, 
Let  his  breaft  pant  with  an  impatient  joy  : 
But  if  the  libertine  for  others  figh  ' 
(Which  love  forbid !)  O  love  !  your  aid  deny^. 
Nor,  love!  be  partial,  let  us  both  confefs 
The  pUaiing  pain,  or  make  my  palfion  lefs* 
But  O !  much  rather  'tis  my  foul's  dtfire. 
That  both  may  feel  an  equal,  endlefs  fire.         20 

In  fecrct  my  Cerinthus  begs  the  fame; 
But  the  youth  bluihes  to  confefs  his  flame  : 
A^ent,  thou  god '.  tb  whom  his  heart  is  known. 
Whether  he  public  aik,  or  fecret  owm 

POEM  VJ. 
Accept,  O  natal  queen  !  with  placent  air. 
The  incenfe  offer'd  by  the  learned  fair. 
She's  rob'd  in  cheerful  pomp,  O  power  divine  \ 
She's  rob'd  to  decorate  your  matron -flirine; 
Such  her  pretence :  but  well  her  lover  knows 
Whence  her  gay  look,  and  whence  her  finery  flows. 

Thou,  who  doft  o'er  the  nuptial  bed  prefidCi'V 
O  !  let  not  envious  night  their  joys  divide,  ^ 

But  make  the  bridegroom  amorous  as  the  bride !  J 
So  (ball  they 'tally,  matchlefs  lovely  pair  I 
A  youth  all  tranfport,  and  a  melting  fair  ?         10 
Then  let  no  fpies  their  fecrec  haunts  explore  1^ 
Teach  them  thy  wiles,  O  love '.  and  guard  the  door. 

Aflent,  chafte  queen !   in  purple  pomp  appear  ; 
Thrice  wine  is  ponr'd  and  cakes  await  you,  here. 
Her  mother  tells  her  for  what  boon  to'  pray ; 
Her  heart  denies  it,  though  her  lips  obey.   ' 
She  burns,  that  alur  at  the  flames  devour ; 
She  bums,  and  flights  the  fafety  in  her  power.  19 
So  may  the  boy;  whofe  chains  you  proudly  wear^ 
Through  youth  the  foft  indulgent  anguifli  bear ; 
And  whan  old  age  bas  chlU'd  his  every  vein, 
The  dear  rcfflembraoce  may  he  fiill  retain ; 

POEM  VIU 

I. 
At  laft  tbe  natal  odtoui  morn  draws  nigh, 

''  When  to  jont  cold,  cold  villa  \  muft  eos 
Thiere,  far,  too  far  from  my  Cerinthus  ugh  : 

>  Ob  why,  Mefida !  will  yon  plague  tnc  fof 


iiet  ftudioos  mortals  priae  the  fylvan  Icese; 

And  ancient  maiden*  bide  them  in  tbc  ikadi; 
Green  treef^  perpetually  give  me  cbefpken; 

For  crowds,  tor  joy,  for  Rome,  Sulpica'soak' 
III.  j 

Your  too  officious  kindoefs  gives  me  pain. 

How  fall  the  hailibynes !  hark !  how  hovli^ 

'  wind !  n 

Then  know,  to  grace  yoor  birth  day  {boaldl  dcf^ 

My  foul,  my  all,  1  leave  at  Rome  befaiDd. 

POEM  VOL 

A  r  laft  the  fair's  detcrauii'd  not  to  go : 

'  My  JLordl  you  know  the  wbimficsoftlijfc 
Then  let  us  gay  caroafie,  let  odovra  flow ; 

Yoor  mind  no  longer  with  her  abfcnaiff: 
For  O  !  confider,  time  incdfant  fiiea;  i 

But  cvexy  day*8  a  birth-day  to  tbc  wife !         | 

POEM  IX. 

That  1,  defcended  of  Patrician  race. 
With  charms  of  fortune,  and  with  cbamuofilt 
And  fo  indifferent  grown  to  you  of  late, 
So  little  car'd  for,  dcfw  excites  no  hate. 
Rare  tafte,  and  worthy  of  a  poet's  brain. 

To  prey  on  garbage,  and  a  flave  adore .' 
In  fuch  to  find  out  charms  a  bard  mull  fei^ 

Beyond  what  fidion  ever  feign'd  of  yore. 
H^  friends  may  think  Sulpicia  is  difgncM; 
No!  no!  (he  honours  your  tranfccndcUE>lB.V 

POEM  X. 

fr  from  the  bottom  of  my  love-fick  hcn^ 
Of  laft  night's  coyncfi  1  do  not  repent. 
May  I  no  more  your  tender  aogmfti  hear, 
No  longer  fee  you  flied  tb*  imps^fion'd  tor. 

You  grafp'd  my  kntes,  and  yec  to  let  josf^ 
O  night  more  happy  with  Cerinthus  fpcsti 
My  flame  with  coynefs  to  conceal  I  thoo)^ 
But  this  concealment  was  too  dearly  boc^L 

POEM  XI. 

Fame  fays,  my  miftrefs  loves  another  f****. 
Would  I  were  deaf,  when  fame  repeats  tbewtap 
All  crimes  to  her  imputed,  give  me  pats, 
Not  change  my  love  :     Fame,  flop  yov  fi^ 
tongue !     ' 

POEM  XII, 

Let  other  maids,  whofe   eyes  Ws  fntfi^ 
prove,  ^ 

Publifli  my  weaknefs,  and  condeffii  nj  "^ 
Exult,  my  heart !  at  laft  the  qveenof  }of» 
^  Won  by  the  ninfic  of  her  votary*!  Ibw^ 
Leads  to  the  couch  of  blifs  herfelftkbsf; 
•  And  bids  enjcymcnt  thrill  in  tnrj  Kni 

Laft  night  entranc'd  in  eeftafy  we  hj,      ^ 

And  chid  the  quick,  too  quick  rensnflf^ 
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p,  my  hand !  beware  what  loofe  you  fcrawl, 
to  curious  hand-i  the  billet  fail.  zo 

3c  remembiance    charms! — begone,    gri- 
u  f  be  yourt  furmaliiy  of  face.         [nuce ! 


Kiiow,  with  a  youth  of  worth,   the 

fp«nt,  . 
And  cannot,  eaonot,  for  my  foul  repent  I 


S19 
night  I 


NOTES  ON  SULPICIA'S  POEMS. 


POEMT. 

4.  One  of  ike  critici  hot  olvfcnred  upon 
(Tige,  that  Venu«  nnuft  either  have  had  great 
ince  in  her  own  charmt^  or  have  been  little 
M*  what  becanie  of  her  paramour  Mare, 
ilge  him  in  this  interview. 
.6.  When  Eurvdea,  m  the  Odyffey  (lib.xix  ) 
en  DlyiTea  (whom  ihe  was  bathing;)  by  the 

his  kg,  her  joyful  furprife  i^  hnelj  ima. 
by  her  being  ready  to  faint,  and  her  drop- 
be  Jar  of  water.  Nor  lefs  beautiful  is  the 
k  telUfied  by  Paris,  when  by  chance  he  be- 
be  fair  bofooi  of  Hdeii : 
ilupeo  ^ilis  (nam  pocula  forre  tehebam) 
tills  c  digit  is  exciJit  aofa  mei^. 

£fi.  Her,  im,  25 1. 

ge,  in  hts  Bird-Catcher  and  Adonis,  ji^ives  a 
»fine  inftance  of  a(loni(hment ;  but  Milton 
fpafled  them  all,  iu  the  pidurc  he  has  drawn 
am*t  con(Vernati«>o  and  horror,  upon  bcio(( 
y  £ve  that  (he  had  eaten  of  the  forbidden 
which  is  a  beautiful  contrail  10  the  joy 
i  (be  (bowed  in  narrating  the  fad  : 

Eve,  with  conot'nance  blithe,  her  dory  told, 
n  Ijer  cheek  diilemper  flufhing  gluw'd. 
1*  other  (tde,  Adam,  fooo  as  he  heard 
fatal  trcfpafs  done  by  live,  aniazM, 
3td  flood,  and  blank ;  while  horror  dull 
through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relax*d ; 
^  his  flack  hand  the  garlaod,  wrearh*d  for  Eve, 
n  dropt,  and  all  the  faded  rofcs  (bed  : 
chiefs  he  flood,  and  pale ;  t)ll  thus  at  length 
to  himfclf  he  inward  dlcuce  broke. 

Book  ix.  /.  886. 

It  the  author  of  this  poem  afcribes  to  the 
er  uf  beauty,  Piadar  alcribe«  (perhaps  no  lefs 
f)  to  the  force  of  harmouy. 


"^  ^f^'T^  AifeXXA^,  &C. 


Pytl.  OJ.  I. 


ch  thcUte  Mr.  Weft  has  thu»  poetically  reu- 
.'d; 

\  K«l^n  lyre  !  whofe  heaven -in  vented  firing 
^o  Phctbus  and  the  black  hair'd  nine  belongs. 
*>,  in  fweet  chorus,  round  their  tuneful  king, 
^ixuitbthy  founding  chords  their  facred  fongs. 
•  ^la^cejgay  queen  of  pleafurc  '.  thee  a-teids; 
^1  jocund  drains  her  liftcning  feet  inl^iire  : 
^  cath  melodious  tongue  it*  vuicc  fufpcnds 
^ill  ihon,  great  leader  of  the  hcaveu|y  choir  ! 
h  wanton  an  preluding,  yi\s!^\\  the  fign— 
t\U  the  foil  concert  then  whh  harmony  divlnt. 


DEC.U)E  It. 
Then,  of  their  dreaming  lightnings  all  difarm'da 

The  fmouldering  thunderboks  of  jove  expire  3 
Then,  by  the  mudc  of  thy  numbers  charm*d. 

The  birdH  fierce  monarch  drops  his  vengeful  ire; 
Pcrch'J  on  the  fceptre  of  th*  Olympian  kmg, 

The  thrilling  darts  of  harmony  he  feels ; 
And  indolently  hangs  his  rapid  wing. 

While  gentle  flcep  his  elodog  eye-lid  (emit; 
And  oVr  hi»  heaving  limbs  in  loofe  array. 
To  every  balmy  gale,  the  rufiliug  featherapUy. 

But  wKat  gave  rife  to  this  quotation  follows  De« 
cade  111. 

Ev*n  Mars,  dern  god  of  violence  and  war. 

Sooths  with  thy  lulling  drains  his  furious  breaid. 

And,  driving  from  his  heart  each  bloody  care, 
His  pointed  lance  coniigos  to  peaceful  reft. 

Which  image,  as  well  as  that  of  the  eagle,  are  rbu9 
imitated  by  two  excellent  poets  of  our  own  days. 

b  •  fovercign  of  the  willing  foul 
Parent  of  fweet  and  folemn-breathing  airs. 
Enchanting  (hell !  the  fullen  cares 

And  frantic  paflions  hear  thy  foft  controul. 
6n  Thracia's  hills  the  lord  of  war 
Ha^  curbed  the  fury  of  his  car, 
And  droppM  hit  thirdy  Unce  at  thy  command* 
Perching. on  the  Icepter'd  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  ma^tc  lulls  the  featherM  king 
With  ruffle^  phimes  and  flagging  wing; 
Quench 'd  in  dark  clouds  of  flumber  lie 
I'he  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightning  of  his  eye. 

Ode  by  Crtyi 

What  follows,  is  from  Dr.  Akenfide*s  Hymn  to 
the  Naiads : 

With  emulation  all  the  foundinj^  choir, 
And  bright  Apollo,  leader  of  the  long, 
I'heir  voice*  through  the  liqutd  air  exalt, 
And  fwcep  their  l»lty  wings :  thofe  awful  ftringv^ 
That  charm  the  mind  of  gods;  that  fill  the  courtf 
Of  wide  Olympus  with  oblivion  fweet 
Of  evils,  with  immortal  red  from  cares; 
Affoage  tho  terrors  of  the  throne  of  Jove  ; 
And  quench  the  formidable  thunderbolt 
Of  unrelenting  fire,  with  flacken*d  wings. 
While  now  the  folemn  concert  breathes  around. 
Incumbent  o*er  the  fceptre  of  his  lord 
Sleeps  the  dern  eagle,  by  the  numbcr'd  notea' 
PoITel'sM,  and  fatiate  with  the  melting  tone  \ 
Sovereign  of  birds.    The  furious  god  of  war, 
tlif  darts  forgetting,  and  the  vapid  whceW 
3  Fij 
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That  bear  him  veii|fefnl  o'er  th*  embattled  plain 
Relents,  and  footbs  his  (>wo  fierce  heart  to  cafe. 

DvdJUy't  CoOeii.  vL  vl. 

While  fach  imitations  make  it  doubtful  to  whom 
the  palm  of  preference  (hould  be  j;iiren,  all  com- 
plaints of  decay  of  poetical  genius  among  us,  maft 
be  imputed,  either  to  ignorance  or  malice. 

Ver.  8.  Andreas  Schottus  makes  our  authorcfii 
indebted  to  Euripides,  for  this  thought ;  and  yet 
what  he  quotes  from  that  excellent  tragic  poet, 
has  little  or  no  reference  to  the  text.  The  words 
aw, 

E^w«  ^vii  •  *«r*  •fAftM^ti^ 

Broekhuiius  has  coUeded  mod  of  the  paiTages 
from  the  ancient  and  modern  (l^tin)  poets  where 
love  is  either  laid  to  lurk  in  the  eye,  or  bafk  in  the 
cheek  of  a  fine  woman,  but  gives  juflly  the  pre- 
ference to  the  text.  Thouglit^  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, are  now-»-days  too  threadbare  even  to  pleafe 
a  chambermaid  < 

Ver.  9.  Cardinal  Bembow  aiul  Count  Caftigli-' 
one  have  both  imitated  this  pafTage.  The  latter 
inferred  hit  iniitation  in  a  poem  he  addrefled  to 
fiis  wife  Elisabeth  Gonzaga,  vn  her  finging,  and 
is  as  follows ; 

Ouidquid  agit,  certant  parirer  componere  furtim 
Bt  becor  &  charitis,  &  pudor  ingenuus. 

Elizabeth  had  a  fine  genim  for  poetry. 

Ver.  43.  •*  Coroaj,"  a<o  tj#  KWfjtut^  **  dicuntur 
Captlli  aliqua  cura  compofiti ;  tefte  Fefto.*'  And 
Servius  adds,  that  **  coma*'  belongs  to  women's,  as 
*'  csBfarlis'*  does  to  men's  hair  :  but  this  didindion 
is  too  refined ;  Tibullus  himfelf  applies  <'  coma" 
to  the  hair  of  a  boy.    Vide  Book  i.  EL  lo. 

Ver.  17.  Lord  Lanfdown  has  fonie  thoughts 
analogous  Co  thefe  of  our  poctefs. 

When  Myra  walks,  fo  charming  is  "her  mien. 
In  every  motion  every  grace  is  fecn. 

And  again, 

V/ith  charms  fo  numerous  Myra  can  furprife 
't'hc  gazer  knows  not  by  what  darts  he  dies ; 
Si»  thick  the  volley,  and  the  wound  fo  fure, 
1^0  flight  can  fave,  no  remedy  can  cure. 

Ovid's  Vertumnus  is  a  mafterpiecc.  See  Meta- 
morphofis,  lib.  14* 

Ver.  21.  This  and  the  remainder  of  the  poem 
are  alfo  imitated  by  Cafligiione  ;  and  though  he 
liath  well  performed,  yet  Francius,  who  has  alfo 
adopted  the  fentiments  of  our  author,  haih  fur- 
paflld  the  C(.unt  in  a  poem  addreffed  to  that  great 
icholar,  but  middling  poet,  Monf.  Menage. 

Ver.  23.  It  was  fo  commonly  believed,  in  the 
tinie  of  Augufttts,  that  Arabia,  befides  fpices,  con- 
tained immenfe  quantities  of  gold,  that  the  em- 
peror marched  thither  a  confiderablc  army,  A  U« 
C.  729.  which  peri(hed  by  llcknefs.  A  like  fate 
attend  every  army,  which  inVAdct  any  cguatry 
ca  fttch  an  accouAC. 


POEM  IT.  I 

Ver.  3.  The  Cerinthus  whom  Horace  n»  \ 
tions.  was  a  beautiful  ilave  from  Chakii ;  »d»  I 
dcr  this  name,  applied  only  to  the  haodloine^  Sd* 
picia  probably  veiled  her  regard  for  fome  yftsa^  j 
perfon  of  uibion. 

Ver.  4.  Mr.  Gay,  in  his  fine  ballad,  intlti 
William  and  Sufau,  has  the  foUowiog  pieuyifid 
true  thought. 

Love  will  ward  off  the  bullets  as  they  fly. 
Left  precious  drops  (hottld  fisU  from  Sofui'icfb 

Ver.  II.  However  difagreeabk  fkkl.fp«ts« 
to  the  amiable  Striplcia,  yet  to  have  the  pkdanl 
Cerinthus's  company,  flie  waa  vhUtng  to  ulifi^ 
all  fhe  fatigues  and  daogenof  boar-JiUDtia^M 
is  the  nature  of  love  .'  J 

Had  Guariiii  our  Salpicia  in  his  nund,  vkski 
made  Dorinda  thus  addrefs  Syhrio  ? 

Te  feguiro  compagna  ^ 

Bel  tuo  fido,  Melampo  aftai  plu  fida ; 
K  quando  farai  ftanco 
.   T*  aufchiuger6  la  fronte  : 
H  fovra  quefto  fianco, 
Che  per  ti  mai  non  pofa,  bavrai  ripo£)> 

It  is  thus  that  Prior  defcribes  the  di^mietstf 
Henry  aflumed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  '  '^ 
of  the  beautiful  Emma  : 

When  Emma  hunts,  in  honcCmaD's  habit  did^  ; 
Henry  on  foot  purfues  the  bounding  beaili 
In  his  right  band  his  beachen  pole  he  bean^ 
And  graceful  at  his  fide  his  bora  he  wcac\& 

Again, 

A  falc'ner  Henry  is,  vrhcn  Emma  hawks; 
With  her  of  tarlVls  and  of  lures  he  talks; 
Upon  his  wrift  the  towering  merlin  ftaa^ 
Pra(Sii»M  to  run,  and  floop,  at  her  commaa^b. 

Again, 

A  fliepherd  now  along  the  plain  he  roves. 
And  with  his  jolly  pipe  delights  the  groi«i 
The   neighbouring   fwains  around  the  9l^ 

throng. 
Or  to  admire,  or  emulate  his  fong^  &c 

And  laftly, 

A  frantic  gypfy,  now,  the  honfe  he  haunts, 
And  in  wild  phrafes  fpeaks  difiJembled  waoti; 
With  the  fond  maids  in  pahnettry  he  deals; 
I'hey  tell  the  f^cret  firft,  which  he  reveais,  &^ 

POEM  HI. 

Ver.  I.  Would  not  a  long  enuroeratiooofi^ 
epithets  of  Apollo  have  been  extremely  ""i^J^ 
heref  and  does  not  his*imm«diate  call fori^ 
ance  fliow  the  greatnefs  of  the  writer's  coccefl. 

When  Laura  was  at  the  point  of  death,  b* 
very  coldly  does  Petrarch  place  her  next  r«/«^ 
ter,  inftead  of  breaking  fonh  intopsfioow^ 
clamations ?  and  how  poorly  coofalitar/  iiui^ 
fion  I  Prim,  Part.  CAoton.  x»,  I3i  ^4i  ^ 
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9.  Hence  Apollo,  from  the  Greeks,  had 
>e11ation  of  B^sf  aX*ltxAMos,  (deus  malorum 
>r),  hcftowcd  on  him ;  a«  the  Latins  called 
vertumcus, 

10.  All  expiatiooa  and  **  porgamenta*' 
by  the  aocicnts,  performed  either  op  the 
>f  a  river,  or  on  the  fea  fhore  thispradke 
oed  long  after  the  introdudion  of  Chrif»ia- 
or  we  arc  informed  by  Petrarch,  that  he 
le  women  of  Cologne,  with  garlands  on 
tcada,  waih  their  arms  in  the  B^ine,  while 
aiictered  fome  foreign  charm.  The  poet, 
erin^  both  at  the  crowd  and  the  adion, 
ed  the  teafoo*  and  was  told,  that  it  was  a 
iQcicst  rice,  the  conunon  people  belieWng 
U  the  calamkie*  of  the  enfuiog  year  were 
Qted  by  the  £6Umn  ablution  of  that  day. 
Vib.  i.  £p.  4. 

trarch  flo«srtlhed  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
vas  DO  lefs  eminent  for  his  Latin  (infomuch 
tke  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  reftorer  of 
tangoage),  than  for  his  Italian  compofittons. 
tipriety,  exa^nefs,  elegance,  and  melody  he 
^ed  «U  his  poetic  predecefTors ;  and  fo  much 
he  cdeemcd,  that  a  man,  fur  having  ih!>t,  out 
'aatonnefs,  at  his  ftatne  in  Padua,  and  broke 
^fe^  wa,«  hanged  by  the  Venetians.  Vinde- 
Spira  publiOied  the  firft  edition  of  his  Rime, 
enice,  A.  D.  1470. 

cx«  1%.  Some  editions  read  **  Cedula  ;**  and  in- 
i  the  epithet  is  more  confonant  to  t^e  inter- 
ration  which  BreekhuGus  and  the  trauflator 
c  given  of  the  paffage.  Vulpius  explains  the 
cdjila  tni-ba**  to  be  thofe,  who,  either  about 
}ica*s  bed,  or  io  the  temples  of  the  gods,  pnt 
petitions  for  her  recovery, 
er.  27.  This  is  an  elegant  compliment  on  the 
e^ors  of  medicine. 


of  her  poetical  endowneats,  than  (be  modeUly 
might, 


POEM  V. 

'er.  19.  Io  this  manner  he  prayed,  left  any  of 
auditor!  Ihould  envy  him,  fay  the  commenta- 
;  or  left  a  fafcinattng  tongue  **  (lingua  fafci- 
Hx)**  (hould  prevent  the  completion  of  his 
fcrs.  None,  add  they,  chofe  in  an  audible 
'*  to  Uy  open  their  real  wants  to  the  gods, 
the  by(Unders  (hould  overhear  them ;  and 
refore,  all  thofe,  who  de(ired  of  the  gods  what 
»  extravagant,  or  what  was  immodeft,  or  in 
rtwhat  they  did  not  choofe  to  own,  either 
ittered  their  vows,  or  whifpered  them  in  the 
f  olxhcir  deity.  And  thus  the  ancients,  as  Sc- 
ca  ex|)reffes  it,  told  that  to  God,  which  they 
-re  afhamed  a  mortal  (hould  be  mode  privy  to. 
X»»nta  dementia  eflJiominum?  turpi(uma  vou 
i«  uifofarnuit :  (2  quis  admoverit  aurem  con- 
ccfccnt ;  et  quod  fcirc  hominem  noluni^  Deo 
tmvt."  Ep.  10.  See  this  impiety  feverely  treat- 
by  Pcrliui,  in  his  fecond  (aiire, 

POEM  VL 

Ver.  0.  Sulpicia  had  a  good  title  to  that  cpi- 
^»  Uc  a  the  foUowio^  liac,  (he  laid  00  more 


Primaque  RotjAincs  docui  contendere  graiis. 

That  the  Romans  (hould  have  produced  not  one 
poetcls  before  Sulplcia,  to  put  them  more  upon  a 
level  with  the  Greeks,  is  matter  of  no  fmall  affco- 
nifhrnent ;  fmcc,  as  Cato  obferved,  the  Romana 
governed  the  world,  but  the  women  governed  the 
Romans.  How  many  fair  poeteffc*  has  this  idand 
produced?  and  in  particular,  how  many  does 
Britain  at  prcfent  boad  of,  whofc  writings,  both 
in  profe  and  verfe,  may  be  compared,  much  to 
their  advantage,  with  all  the  female  produ^ona 
of  antiquity  ? 

Befidcs  Sulpicia,  the  poets  mention  Perilla  and 
Theophila.  Perilla  lived  in  the  Auguftan  age;, 
and  is  praifed  by  Ovid,  Trift.  lib.  iii.  el.  7.  The 
other  was  a  cotemporary  of  MartiaPs,  who  cele- 
brates her,  lib.  7.  ep.  68.  Their  works,  if  ever 
they  publi(hed  any,  are  now  loll.  But  we  have  a 
Virgilian  canto  on  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  writ- 
ten in  the  reign  of  Theodolius  and  Honorins,  by 
Proba  Falconia.  This  poetefs,  who  was  married 
to  a  perfon  of  proconfular  dignity,  is  accufed  by 
fome  of  having  betrayed  Rome  into  the  handa>of 
Alaric  the  Goth ;  but  Caefar  Baronins  has  hiUy 
cleared  her  from  that  difloyal  imputation. 

Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  others,  haveexprelTed,  in 
their  writings,  a  vaft  aver(Jon  to  learned  women  ; 
and  indeed  Vere  all  of  the  fex,  who  have  learn- 
ing, to  be  fuch  as  they  reprefent  them,  the  tranfla- 
tor  would  heartily  join  with  the  fatirifts:  but 
how  can  he  do  it,  whilft  he  has  the  honour  to 
know  fome  ladies,  who  polfcfs  as  great  a  fund  of 
erudition,  as  moft  men  are  enriched  with,  and 
who,  neverthclefs,  are  entirely  free  from  all  thofe 
difagreeable  concomitants,  with  which  thofe  poets 
have  loaded  their  armed  women  ?  In  (hort,  when 
we  confjder  in  what  nianner  the  welfare  of  fodety 
depends  upon  the  fair  fex,  we  cannot  but  own. 
that  their  underftandings  ought  to  be  cuhivated 
with  much  ailiduity :  a  fine  woman,  with  a  good 
heart,  and  an  improved  head,  is  the  loTeHcd  objedb 
in  the  creation. 

Vcr.  9.  I'he  word  nmpomere^  in  the  original,  is 
a  metaphor  taken  from  gladiators,  who  were  then 
faid  tompmi,  when  they  fought  together,  and  were 
well  matched.  Vulpjus. 

Vcr.  3. im  purple  pomp  appear."]  That  is,.in  a 

palla  of  purple ;  which  not  only  Apollo  and  his 
votaries,  with  Ofiris,  wore,  but  in  which  alf<^ 
Bacchus,  Mercury,  8al!as,  Night,  the  Furies,  Dif- 
cordy  and  even  rivers  were  habited.  ^  Adeo 
femper,'*  fayi  Macrobius,"  ita  fe  eticiri  et  coli  nu- 
mina  maluerunt,  qualiter  in  vulgus  antiqui^s  fa- 
bulau  eft ;  qux  et  imagines  et  Omulacra  fornu* 
rum  talium  prorfus  alicnis,  et  aetates  tam  incre- 
ment! quam  d^minutionis  ignaris,  e^  amidtus  oma- 
tufque  varios  corpus  non  habentibus  adlignavit.** 

B&OCKU. 

Ver.  16.  Vulpias  retains  the  old  reading, 
jam  fua  mente  rogar, 
and  explains  it,  as  if  Sulpicia  were  now  **  ful  jorit 
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«t  arbitrii,**  of  age,  and  fit  to  make  towi  for  her- 
feif ;  but  had  that  ingenious  commentator  attend- 
ed to  the  words*'  clam  et  tacita*'  in  the  fame  line, 
he  would  ha've  feen  that  the  true  reading  was  that 
which  is  reuined  in  the  text. 

Ver.  17.  Menage  obferves  of  the  original  of 
this  paffage«  that  an  adive  fhould  not  follow  a 
paflive  verb;  and  thei'efore  contends  that  the 
••  urunt"  ihould  be  "  uruntur:"  and  yet  we  know 
that  the  contrary  praftice  is  warranted  by  fome  of 
the  pureft  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age ;  and,  if 
the  tranflator  is  not  miftaken,  that  learned  gram- 
marian himfelf  has,  in  his  Latin  poems,  fallen  into 
the  mode  of  ezprcHion,  which  he  here  condemns 
in  Sulpicia. 

POEM  VII. 
Ver.  ft.  The  villa,  mentioned  in  the  original, 
it  Sretum,  now  Monte  Ritondo  Ic  was  iituated 
iipon  a  high  hill,  not  far  from  the  baok«  of  the 
Tiber,  and  was  therefore  cool,  even  in  the  midft 
•of  fummec  Cluverius  places  it  it  the  diftance  of 
Iburtecn  mileafrom  Rome ;  but  HolAenius,  in  his 
Annot.  Geogr.  on  the  authority  of  AntonJnu«'s 
Itinerary,  and  Ferrariua  removes  it  four  miles  far- 
ther off* 


POEMnC 

Ver.  I.  From  the  original,  the 
conclude,  that  Sulpicia  was  the  davghter  o(  tig 
famous  Servios  Sulpicius,  who  died  at  Mod« 
whilft  he  wa«  engaged  in  ao  CMbaify  to  Aim^j 
which  he  had  undertaken  at  thereqodkof  themj 
fuls  Hirtius  and  Panfa,andof  theCcBate:  battte 
they  feem  to  forgot  that  ServtiM  was  a  ^num 
common  to  all  the  males  of  the  Sol|»o»b^ 
and  therefore  not  diftnguHhiBgly  chara^eriSittf 
any  one  of  them.  Thofe  who  fvppoTe  that  Tii 
lus  wrote  thefe  poema,  and  bdicve  he  ms  kn 
in  710,  make  lam  a  poet  before  hit  birtk-k^ 
fays  Broekhnfios,  Sulptda  fpeaka  of  her  fumm 
if  both  were  alive.  AlthMigh  thetrafara 
nerfuaded  that  the  pieces  in  chia  book  arcMTv 
bullus's,  yet  he  can  fee  nothing  in  the  fsn  ij 
fupport  this  aflertion.  Sore  Solpicia  migk  m 
herfelf  the  daughter  of  Servnia  SiUpicsaf,  ooniln 
Handing  her  father's  death ;  aB<l  the  twa  idU- 
of  the  original  may  be  applied  to  her  dcsrAi^ 
tions  or  guardians^  with  as  much  propriety  al 
her  parents. 
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